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George  Staunton's  authentic  Accouift  of  the  Vovage 
and  Embassy  of  Lord  Macartney. — Of  ^Wcfl,  tittle 
is  yet  known;  though  great  exertions  have  lately 
been  made  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  that  conti- 
nent. The  Tra^l^  of  Mr.  Park,  who  appears  to 
have  penetrated  farther  into  the  interior  parts  of 
that  vast  country  than  perhaps  any  other  Euro- 
pean, and  the  geographical  illustrations  of  his  jour- 
ney by  that  judicious  geographer  major  Rennell, 
as  also  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Browne  in  Egypt  and 
Dar-Fur,  have  enabled  us  to  make  important  addi- 
tions to  our  account  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe. — 
The  Geography  of  America  owes  much  to  the  la- 
bours of  Mr.  Morse,  a  gentleman  of  that  country, 
who  visited  in  person  theseveral  states  in  the  Union, 
and  maintained  an  extensive  correspondence  with 
men  of  science.  From  this  authentic  source  a  par- 
ticular account  is  now  given  of  each  state  singly, 
with  its  divisions  into  districts,  counties,  towns, 
&c.  besides  a  variety  of  other  particulars ;  and  the 
new  states  of  Vermont/  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
are  inserted  in  their  proper  order,  according  to  their 
respective  situations*  The  voyages  of  the  unfor- 
tunate French  navigator,  M.  de  la  Pcrouse,  and 
captain  Vancotiver,  have  afforded  us  much  useful 
information;  the  latter,  'especially,  has  enabled  us 
to  correct  the  misrepresentations  of  some  former 
voyagers,  with  respect  to  pretended  discoveries  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  America^  which  had  never 
before  been  so  accurately  explored.  In  fine,  no  pub* 
licationson  the  subject  of  geography,  and  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world, 
have  been  publibhed  since  the  last  edition,  which 
have  not  been  carefully  consulted. 

As  this  work  is  historical  as  well  a«  geographical, 
the  perpetual  changes  of  statcsand  humanatfairs,  es- 
pecially thoseproduced  by  the  hitc  revolutions  which 
have  convulsed  Europe,  have  rendered  some  con^i- 
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ilcY'jAAe  additions  and  alterations  necessary  in  the 
hisiorical  part*    Such  have  been  made  in  this  edi- 
tion; and  the  history  ofcach  country  is  brought  down 
to  the  present  tiroe;  that  of  Great  Britain  is  con- 
siderably enlarged ;  and  the  stupendous  exertions 
and  rapid  conquests  of  the  French  republic  have 
been  faithfully  detailed;    while  the   calamitous 
events,  which,  in  that  distracted  country,  have 
been  the  consequence  of  contending  factions  and 
an  unsettled  government,  have  been  pourtrayed  in 
their  true  colours,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  excite 
every  honest  Briton  to  cherish  and  defend  the  ex- 
cellent and  well-poised  constitution  of  his  own 
happy  island;  a  constitution  formed  and  improved 
by  the  accumulated  wisdom  of  ages. 

To  make  room  for  these  additions,  and  such  in- 
sertions as  were  absolutely  neces^ry  to  render  the 
work  more  perfect,  some  parts,  which  appeared 
too  diffuse,  have  been  abridged;  and  others,  less 
important,  have  been  omitted*  Yet  so  numerous 
have  the  additions  been,  as  to  enlarge  this  edition 
much  beyond  the  last.  Though  the  two  last  im- 
proved editions  exceeded  in  bulk  very  considerably 
the  preceding  ones,  this  will  be  found  to  exceed 
the  last  (in  1 798)  by  piore  than  thirty  pages,  and 
nearly  one  hundred  of  new  information; — a  proof 
that  great  pains  have  been  employed  to  give  the^ 
work  a  just  and  continued  claim  to  general  notice 
and  approbation^ 

August,  1800^ 
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1 0  a  man  sincerely  interested  in  the  welfare  of  society 
and  of  his  own  country,  it  must  be  particularly  agree.-  • 
able  to  reflect  on  the  rapid  progress  and  general  dif- 
fusion of  learning  and  civility  which,  within  the  pre- 
sent age,  have  taken  place  in  Great  Britain.    Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  some  other  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
vre^  in  this  island,  may  boast  of  our  superiority  to  those 
illiberal  pTejvidices  which  not  only  cramp  the  genius 
but  souT  the  temper  of  man,  and  disturb  all  agreeable 
intCTConrse  of  society.     Among  us,  learning  is  no 
longer  con&ned  within  the  schools  of  the  philoso- 
phers,  or  the  courts  of  the  great;  but,    like  all  tht 
gT-eatest  advantages  which  heaven  has  bestowed  on 
mankind,  it  is  become  as  universal  as  it  is  useful. 

Iliis  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  is  one  effect  of 
that  happy  constitution  of  government  which,  towards 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  was  confirmed  tons,  and 
which  constitutes  the  peculiar  glory  of  this  nation. 
In  other  countries,  the  great  body  of  the  people  pos- 
sess little  wealth,  have  little  power,  and  consequently 
meet  with  little  respect;  in  Great  Britain  the  people  ^ 
are  opulent,  have  great  influence,  and  claim,  of  course, 
a  proper  share  of  attention.     To  their  ipiprovement, 
therefore,  men  of  letters  have  lately  directed  their 
studies;  as  the  great  body  of  the  people,  no  less  than 
the  dignified,  the  learned,  or  the  wealthy  few,  have 
an  acknowledged  title  to  be  amused  and  instructed. 
Books  have  been  divested  of  the  terms  of  the  schools, 
reduced  frdm  that  size  which  suited  only  the  purses 
of  the  rich  and  the  avocations  of  the  studious,  and  are 
adapted  to  persons  of  more  ordinary  fortunes,  whose 
attachment  to  other  pursuits  admitted  of  little  leisure 
for  tho$e  of  knowledge,  ft  is  tpbgoks  of  this  kind,  more 
than  to  the  works  of  our  Bacons,  our  Lockes,  and  our 
Newtons,  that  the  generality  of  pur  countrymen  owe 
that  superior  improvement  whicl)  distinguishes  them 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  men  in  all  other  countries 
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To  promote  and  advance  this  iniprovement  is  the  prin- 
cipal design  of  our  present  undertaking.  No  subject 
appears  more  interesting  than  that  we  have  chosen, 
and  none  seems  capable  of  being  handled  in  a  manner 
that  may  render  it  more  generally  useful. 

The  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
though  not  the  sublimest  pui-suit  of  mankind,  it  must 
be  allowed,  is  that  which  most  nearly  interests  them, 
and  to  which  their  abilities  are  best  adapted.  And 
books  of  Geography,  which  describe  the  situation,  ex- 
tent, soil,  and  productions  of  kingdoms;  the  genius, 
manners,  religion,  government,  commerce,  sciences, 
and  arts,  of  all  the  inhabitants  upon  earth;  promise 
the  best  assistance  for  attaining  this  knowledge. 

The  compendium  of  Geography  we  now  offer  to  the 
Public  differs  in  many  particulars  from  other  books  on 
that  subject.  Besides  exhibiting  an  easy,  distinct,  and 
systematic  account  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  what 
may  be  called  Natural  Geography,  the  Author  has  at- 
tempted to  render  the  following  performance  an  in- 
structive, though  compendious,  detail  of  the  general 
history  of  the  worlds  The  character  of  nations  depends 
on  fi  combination  of  a  great  many  circumstances,  which 
reciprocally  affect  each  other.  There  is  a  nearer  con- 
nection between  the  learning,  the  commerce,  the  go- 
vernment, &c.  of  a  state,  than  most  people  seem  to 
apprehend.  In  a  work  of  this  kind,  which  pretends 
to  include  moral,  or  political,  as  well  as  natural  Geo- 
graphy, no  one  of  these  objects  should  pass  unnoticed. 
The  omission  of  any  one  of  them  would,  in  reality, 
deprive  us  of  a  branch  of  knowledge,  not  only  inter- 
esting in  itself,  but  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
enabling  us  to  form  an  adequate  and  comprehensive 
notion  of  the  subject  in  general.  We  have  thought 
it  necessary,  therefore,  to  add  a  new  article  to  this 
work,  which  comprehends  the  history  and  present  state 
of  learning  in  the  several  countries  we  describe,  with 
the  characters  of  such  persons  as  have  been  most  emi- 
nent in  the  various  departments  of  letters  and  philo- 
sophy. This  subject  will,  on  a  little  reflection,  appear 
altogether  requisite,  when  we  consider  the  powerful 
influence  of  learning  upon  the  manners,  government, 
and  general  character  of  nations.    These  objects^  in« 
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deed,  till  of  late,  seldom  fouBd  a  place  in  geographical 
performances;  and,  even  where  they  have  been  intro* 
duccd,  are  by  no  means  handled  in  an  entertaining  or 
instructive  manner.      Neither  is  this  to  be  altogether 
imputed  to  the   fault  of  geographical  writers.     The 
greater  part  of  travellers,  acting  solely  under  the  in- 
(juence  of  avarice,   the  passion   whicn  first  induced 
them  to  quit  their  native  land,  were  at  little  pains,  and 
were  indeed  ill  qualified,  to  collect  such  materials  as 
are  proper  for  gratifying  our  curiosity,  with  regard  to 
these  particulars.     The  geograj)hev,  then,  who  could 
only  employ  the  materials  put  into  his  hands,  was  not 
enabled  to  give  us  any  important  information  upon 
such  subjects.     In  the  course  of  the  present  century, 
however,  men  have  begun  to  travel  from  different  mo- 
tives.   A  thirst  for  knowledge,  as  well  as  for  gold,  has 
led  many  into  distant  lands.    These  they  hijve  explored 
with  a  philosophic  attention ;  and,  by  laying  open  the 
internal  springs  of  action,   by  which  the  inhabitants 
of  different  Te2:ions  are  actuated,  exhibit  to  us  a  na- 
tural  and  striking  picture  of  human  manners,  under 
the  various  stages  of  barbarity  and  refinement.  With- 
out manifest  impropriety,  we  could  not  but  avail  our- 
selves of  their  labours,  by  means  of  which  we  have 
heen  enabled  to  give  a  more  copious  and  a  more  per- 
fect detail  of  what  is  called  Political  Geography,  than 
has  hitherto  appeared. 

In  considering  the  present  state  of  nations,  few  cir- 
cumstances are  of  more  importance  than  their  mutual 
intercourse.  Tliis  is  chiefly  brought  about  by  com- 
merce, the  prime  mover  in  the  oeconomy  of  modern 
states,  and  of  which,  therefore,  we  have  never  lost 
$ight  in  the  present  undertaking. 

We  are  sensible  that  a  reader  could  not  examine  the 
present  state  of  nations  with  much  entertainment  or 
instruction,  unless  he  was  also  made  acquainted  with  . 
their  situation  during  the  preceding  ages,  and  of  the 
various  revolutions  and  events,  by  the  operation  of 
which  they  have  assumed  their  present  form  and  ap- 
pearance. This  constitutes  the  historical  part  of  our 
work;  a  department  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
execute  in  a  manner  entirely  new.  Instead  of  fa- 
tiguing the  reader  with  a  dry  detail  of  newspaper  oc- 
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currences,  no  way  connected  with  one  another,  or  with 
the  general  plan  of  the  whole,  we  have  mentioned  only 
such  facts  as  are  interesting,  either  in  themselves,  or 
from  their  relation  to  objects  of  importance.    Instead 
of  a  meagre  index  of  incoherent  incidents,  we  have 
drawn  up  a  regular  and  connected  epitome  of  the 
history  of  each  country; — ^such  an  epitome  as  may  be 
read  with  equal  pleasure  and  advantage,  and  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  proper  introduction  to  morg 
copious  accounts. 

Having,  through  the  whole  of  the  work,  mentioned 
the  ancient  names  of  countries,  and,  in  treating  of 
their  particular  history,   sometimes  carried  our  re* 
searches  beyond  the  limits  of  modern  times,  we  have 
thought  it  necessary,  for  the  satisfaction  of  such  read- 
ers as  are  unacquainted  with  classical  learning,  to  begin 
our  historical  Introduction  with  the  remote  ages  of 
antiquity.     By  inserting  an  account  of  the  ancient 
world  in  a  book  of  geography,  we  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  the  reader  of  comparing  together,  not  only 
the  manners,  government,  and  arts  of  different  na- 
tions, as  they  now  appear,'  but  as  they  subsisted  in 
ancient  ages;  which  exhibiting  a  general  map^  as  it 
were,  of  the  history  of 'mankind,  renders  our  work 
more  complete  than  any  geographical  treatise  extant. 

In  the  execution  of  our  design,  we  have  all  along 
endeavoured  to  observe  order  and  perspicuity.  Ele- 
gance we  have  sacrificed  to  brevity;  happy  to  catch 
the  leading  features  which  distinguish  the  characters 
of  nations,  and  by  a  few  strokes  to  hit  oiF,  though  not 
completely  to  finish. 

What  has  enabled  us  to  comprise  so  many  subjects 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  this  >vork,  is  the  omis- 
sion of  many  immaterial  circumstances,  which  arercr 
corded  in  other  performances  of  the  same,  kind,  and 
of  all  those  fabulous  accounts  or  descriptions  which, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  human  understanding,  swell 
the  works  of  geographers;  though  the  falsity  of  them, 
both  from  theii*  own  nature,  and  the  concurring  testi- 
mony of  the  most  enlightened  and  best-informed  tra- 
vellers and  historians,  has  been  long  since  detected. 

As  to  particular  parts  of  the  M'ork,  we  have  been 
more  or  less  diffuse,  according  to  their  importance  ta 
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us  as  men  and  as  subjects  of  Great  Britainr  Our  own 
country,  in  both  respects,  deserved  the  greatest  share 
of  our  attention.  Great  Britain,  though  she  cannot 
boast  of  a  o\ore  luxuriant  soil  or  happier  climate  than 
mu>iY  other  countries,  has  advantages  of  another  and 
siip/rior  kind,  which  make  her  the  delight,  the  envy, 
and  the  mistress  of  the  world:  these  are,  the  equity 
of  her  laws,  the  freedom  of  her  political  constitution, 
and  the  moderation  of  her  religious  system.  With 
regard  to  the  British  empire  we  have  tJierefore  been 
singularly  copious. 

Kext  to  Great  Britain,  we  have  been  most  particu- 
lar upon  the  other  states  of  Europe;  and  always  in 
proportion  as  they  present  us  M'ith  the  largest  field  for 
useful  reflection.  By  comparing  together  our  accounts 
of  the  European  nations,  the  important  system  of  prac- 
tical  knowledge  is  inculcated,  and  a  thousand  argu- 
ments will  appear  in  favour  of  a  mild  religion,  a  free 
govemnient,  and  an  extended,  unrestrained  commerce. 
Etirope  having  occupied  so  large  a  part  of  our  vo- 
lume, Asia  next  claims  our  attention;  which,  however, 
though  in  some  respects  the  most  famous  quarter  of  the 
world,  offers,  when  compared  to  Europe,  extremely 
little  fox  our  entertainment  or  instruction.  In  Asia,  a 
strong  attacluncnt  to  ancient  customs,  and  the  weight 
of  tyrannical  power,  bear  down  the  active  genius  of 
man,  and  prevent  that  variety  in  manners  and  charac- 
ter which  distinguishes  the  European  nations. 

In  Africa,  the  human  mind  seems  degraded  below 
its  iiatural  state.  To  dwell  long  upon  the  manners  of 
this  country,  a  country  so  immersed  in  rudeness  and 
barbarity,,  besides  that  it  could  afford  little  instruction,  ^ 
would  be  disgusting  to  every  lover  of  mankind.  Add 
to  this,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Africa,  deprived  of  all 
art3  and  sciences,  without  which  the  human  mind  re- 
mains torpid  and  inactive,  discover  no  great  variety 
in  manners  or  character.  A  gloomy  sameness  almost 
every- where  prevails;  and  tne  trifling  distinctions 
which  are  discovered  among  them  seem  rather  to  arise 
from  an  excess  of  brutality  on  the  one  hand,  than  from 
any  perceptible  approaches  towards  refinement  on* 
the  other.  But  though  the^e  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  treated  less  extensively  than  Europe,  there  is  no 
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district  of  them,  however  barren  or  savage,  entirely 
omitted. 

America,  whether  considered  as  an  immense  con- 
tinent, inhabited  by  an  endless  variety  of  different 
'people,  or  as  a  country   intimately  connected   witli 
Europe  by  the  ties  of  commerce  and  govemmen^t-, 
deserves  very  particular  attention.  The  bold  discovery 
and  barbarous  conquest  of  this  New  World,  and  the 
manners  and  prejudices  of  the  original  inhabitants, 
are  objects  \vhich,  together  with  the  description  of  the 
country,   deservedly  occupy  no  small  share  of  this 
performance. 

In  treating  of  such  a  variety  of  subjects,  some  less 
obvious  particulars,  no  doubt,  must  escape  our  notice. 
But  if  our  general  plan  be  good,  and  the  outlines  and 
chief  figures  sketched  with  truth  and  judgment,  the 
candour  of  the  learned,  we  hop^,  will  excuse  imper- 
fections which  are  unavoidable  in  a  work  of  this  ex- 
tensive kind. 

We  cannot,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  a  Pre- 
face, insist  upon  the  other  parts  of  our  plan.  The 
Maps,  which  are  executed  vith  care,  by  the  best-in- 
formed artists  in  these  kingdoms,  will,  we  hope, 
artbrd  satisfaction.  The  science  of  natural  geography, 
for  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  those  who 
are  alone  capable  of  giving  it,  still  remains  in  a  very 
imperfect  state;  and  the  exact  divisions  and  extent  of 
countries,  for  want  of  geometrical  surveys,  are  far 
from  being  well  ascertained.  This  consideration  has 
induced  u$  to  adopt  the  most  unexceptionable  of 
Templeman's  Tables,  which,  if  they  give  not  the  ex- 
actest  account,  afford  at  least  a  general  idea  of  this 
subject;  which  is  all  indeed  we  can  attain,  until  the 
geographical  science  arrives  at  greater  perfection. 
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HE  iaaat  of  Gsoo&APar  cannot  be  completely  underftood  with- 
out coBfidetiag  the  earth  as  a  planet,  or  as  a  body  moving  iDund  another 
at  a  OQofideraUe  didance  from  it.    It  will  therefore  be  neccflaty  to  begtit 
this  work  with  a  fummary  view  of  the  fcience  of  AsTRoifOMr,  and  a 
brief  account  of  the  planets  and  other  heavenly  bodies.    Of  thele,  the 
moft  ooD^[Mcaotis  b  that  ^orious  luminary^  the^n,  the  fountain  of  light 
and  heat;to  the  (everal  planets  which  move  round  it,  and  which,  together 
with  it,  compofe  what  afh-onomen  have  called  the  Solar  Syilero.    The 
waj  or  path  in  wbifh  the  planets  move  round  the  fun,  is  called  their 
Orbii;    and  it  is  now  folly  proved  by  aUronomers,  that  there  are  ieven 
planets  which  move  round  the  fun«  each  in  its  own  orbit.    The  names 
of  thefe,  ap:6niing  to  their  neamefi  to  the  centre  or  middle  point  of  the 
ftin,  are  Mercury,  Venus,  the  £arth,  Man,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  the 
Geoc^ttin  Sidos.    The  two  firft,  becaufe  they  move  within  the  orbit  of 
the^rth  (being  nearer  the  fnn),  are  called  mferm  planets,  or,  perhaps 
more  properiyj  iniertar  or  inner  planets  i  the  four  laft,  moving  without  the 
orhit  of  the  earth,  are  called yii^mor,  or,  perhaps,  more  properly,  etrierier 
or  ottfer  planets.    If  we  can  ibrm  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  any  one 
of  tbeie  f^anets,  foppofe  our  earth,  moves  round  the  fun,  we  can  eafily 
conceive  the  manner  in  which  all  the  reft  perform  a  iimilar  revolution. 
We  fiull  only,  tberefore^  particularly  confider  the  motion  of  the  earth,  or 
planet  on  which  we  live,  leaving  that  of  the  othen  to  be  collected  from  a 
tiLble,  which  we  (bM  give,  with  fuch  ezplanaUons  as  may  render  it  intelli- 
gible to  the  meaneft  capacity.  • 
The  earth  was  long  confidered  m  Obe  exteniive  pldne,  of  no  remark- 
able Oucknefii  j  and  the  i^^ons  bdow  it  were  ftippofed  to  be  the  habitat 
tiooi  of  ffiiits,.   T^  heafioij  »  whteh  the  &ni  mgoth  and  ftazs,.*^^ 
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peared  to  move  daily  from  eaft  to  weft,  were  conceived  to  be  at  no  ^rea^ 
diftance  from  it,  and  to  be  only  designed  for  its  ufe  or  ornament.  Severail 
realbns,  however,  occurred,  which  rendered  this  opinion  improbable  ^  f^ 
is  needleis  to  mention  them,  becaufc  we  have  now  a  fufEcient  proof  oij 
the  figure  of  the  earthy  from  the  voyages  of  many  navigators,  who  have! 
actually  failed  round  it;  as  for  inftance  rhat  of  Magellan's  {kip,  wliich 
was  thd  firft  that  circumnavigated  the  globe,  Ailing  weft  froln  a  port  in 
Europe  in  .519,  ^^  returnmg  to  the  fame,  after  a  voyage  of  1124  days, 
without  altering  its  dire^ion,  except  to  the  north  or  Iputh,  as  compelKd  hy 
the  winds,  or  iatervaning  land. 

The  fpherical  figure  of  the  earth  being  fully  proved,  l^e  h3rpotbefis  of 
its  motion  was  evi<Iently  rendered  much  more  probable.     For  while   it 
was  coniidered  as  a  plane,  mankind  had  an  obfcure  notion  of  it8*be£njf^ 
fupported,  like  a  fcaffoldin^,  on  pillars,  though  they  could  pot  tell  what 
fupported  thefe.     But  therfigure  of  a  globe  is  much  better  adapted  to 
motion ;    and  a  very  ftrong,  and,  in  reality,  unanfwerable,  amxment  for 
that  motion  was  derived  from  confidering,  that,  if  the  earth  did  not 
move  round  the  fun,  not  only  the  fun,  but  all  the  ftars  and  planets^  mui\ 
move  round  the  earth.    Now,  as  aftronoincrs,  by  reckonings  founded  on 
#the  fureft  obfervations,   have  been  able  to  afcertaio  pretty  nearly  the 
diftances  of  the  het^renly  bodies  from  the^arth  and  from  each  other.  In 
the  fapie  manner  as  every  perfon  acquainted  with  the  firft  elements  of 
mathematics  can  meafure«the  height  of  a  fteeple,  or  any  object  placed  on 
it, — it  appeared,    that,  if  we  conceived  the  heavenly  bodies  tp  move 
round  the  earth,  we  muft  fuppofe  them  endowed  with  a  motion  or  ve- 
locity fo  immenfc  as  to  exceed  all  conception  :  whereas  all  the  appearances 
in  nature  may  be  as  well  explained  by  imagining  the  earth  to  move  round 
the  fun  in  the  fpace  of  a  year,  and  to  turn  on  its  own  axis  c^ce  in  24 
hours. 

To  form  a  conception  of  thcfe  two  motions  of  the  earth,  we  may  .|ma* 
gtne  a  ball  moving  on^a  billiard  table  or  bowi tng- green :  the  ball  pro- 
ceeds forwards  upon  the  green  or  table,  not  by  Hiding  along  like  a  plane 
upon  wood,  or  a  ilate  upon  ice,  'but  by  tuuiing  round  its  own  flxis,  which 
is  an  imaginary  line  drawn  through  the  centre  or  middle  of  the  \M,  and 
ending  on  its  furface  in  two  points  called  its  poles.     We  muft,  however, 
remember  that  thefe  two  motions  in  the  earth  are  perfectly  diftin£k,  and 
not  imagine  that  the  number  of  revolutions  caufed  by  the  rotatory  motion 
is  in  proportion  to  the  fpace  palled  through  by  the  progrellive,  aJ  is  the  cafe 
with  the  ball  on  the  tablaor  the  bowling- gjrcen.    The  earth,  therefore, 
in  the  fpace  of  'J4  hours,  moves  from  weft  to  eaft.  while  the  inhabitasts 
on  the  furface  of  it,  like  men  on  the  deck  of  a  ftup,  who  are  iafeoiibl^ 
of  their  own  motion,  and  think  that  the  banks  move,from  them  in  a  con- 
trary diredtion,  will  conceive  that  the  fun  and  ftars  mbve  from  eaft  to  wefl 
in  the  fame  time  of  24  hours  in  which  chey,  along  with  the  earth,  move 
from  weft  to  eaft.     This  daily  or  diurnal  motion  of  the  earth  being  once 
clearly  conceived,  will  enable  us  eafily  to  form  a  notion  of  its  annual  or 
yearly  motion  round  the  fun*     For  as  that  Juminary  feems  to  have  a  di* 
umal  motion  round  our  earth,  which  is  really  occafioned  by  the  daily 
motion  of  the  earth  round  its  own  axis,  fo,  in  the  courfe  of  a  year,  he    ^ 
feems  to  have  an  annual  motion  in  the  heavens,  and  to  rife  and  fet  ia 
different  points  of  th<ini,  wliich  is  really  occafioned  by  the  annual  motidV 
^f  the  earth  in  its  orbit  or  path  round  the  fun,  which  it  completes  in  the 
ipace  of  a  year.     Now,  as  to  the  firft  of  thefe  motions  we  owe  the  dif- 
ference of  day  and  night,  fo  tb  the  fecond  we  are  indebted  for  the  differ- 
ence in  the  length «f  the  days  and  nights^  and  in  the  icafons  of  the  year. 
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The  PtAWiTsJ     It  will  fcafily  be  conceived  that  \rhat  has  been  faid 

vith  regaid  lo  the  motion  of  the  earth,  is  equally  applicable  to  all  the 

Ovbex  placets.    Of  thele,    befide    the  fevcn  alrvsdy    mentioned,   which 

move  ToaiKi  the  lun,  there  arc  fourtetfn  others  which  move  round  four  of 

thefe,  in  tiie  fame  manner  as  they  do  round  the  fun  ;  and  of  tht*fc  our 

earth  hss  ooe,  calied  the  moon  j  Jupiter  has  four  j  Saturn  has  fcven  ^t.vo  * 

of.  tbd(e  having  been    lately  difcovered    by    Dr.   Herfcliel)  ^    and   the 

G«Qf|gxm  Sidos  two,  as  that  excellent  aflronomer  has  lliown.     Thefe  are 

csJlsd  raoon9>  from  their  refemblance  to  our  moon ;  and  fometimcs  fi- 

co^lary  planets,  becaufe  they  feem  to  be  attendants  of  the  Earth,  Jupiter, 

SitwB,  and  the  Oeorginm  oidus,  about  which  they  move,  and  which  are 

calkdprmtny. 

It  wiU  be  ueceflaiy  for  the  underftanding  of  the  following  table,  to 
explain  what  is  meant  by  the  inclination  of' the  axes  of  the  planets  to  their 
orbits,  and  the  mean  dtiances  of  the  planets.  We  have  already  faid  that 
the  annual  motion  of  the  earth  occafioned  the  diverfitv  of  feafons.  £ut 
this  vou!d  not  happen,  were  the  axis  of  the  earth  exactly  parallel  to  or  Uk 
a  line  with  the  axis  of  its  orbit :  decaufe  then  the  fame  parts  of  the  earth 
wu-ald  be  turried  towards  the  fun  in  every  diurnal  revolution  ;  which 
would  deprive  mankind  of  the  gratefuf  viciilitudes  of  the  feafons,  arifinj 
from  the  ditferencc  io  length  oi  the  days  and  nights.  This,  therefore,  is 
not  the  caie : — the  axis  of  the  earth  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  the  earth's 
orbit,  which  we  may  conceive  by  fuppofmg  a  fpindle  put  through  a  ball, 
w.th  one  end  oi  it  touching  the  ground ;  if  we  move  the  ball  dire6tl/ 
forwards,  while  ouQ  end  of  the  fpindle  continues  to  touch  the  ground,  and 
the  other  points  towards  (bme  quarter  of  the  heavens,  we  may  form  aa 
Idea  of  the  inclinatioa  of  the  earth's  axis  to  its  orbit,  from  the  inclination 
ct  the  fpindle  to  the  ground  The  fame  obfervation  applies  to  fome  q£ 
the  other  planets,  as  may  be  leen  from  the  table. 

In  order  to  underfland  what  is  meant  by  the  mean  diftances  of  ths 
planets  {rom  the  fun,  we  muft  obferve  that  the  orbit,  or  path  which  a 
I'iiiet  deUrilts,  were  it  to  be  marked  out,  would  not  be  quite  round  or 
cimlar,  but  \u  the  Ibape  of  a  figure  calUrd  an  ellipfis,  which,  though  re- 
ic.'^biiiig  a  circle,  is  longer  than  broad.  'Hence  the  fame  planet  is  not 
s..'<Favs  at  the  ^me  didance  from  the  flan  ;  and  the  mean  diftancc  of  it  is 
\hat  which  ii  exa^y  betwixt  its  greatefl  and  leaft  dillance.  Here  fgllgws 
t^  labie  : 

w 
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with  Co  littltf  effeA;  for  it  may  be  here  obierred  that  the  cornet^  hf 
part  of  its  orbit,  approaches  very  near  to  the  orbit  of  otir  earth  }  fo  that  « 
in  fome  revolutions,  it  may  approach  near  enough  to  have  very  confidera^ 
ble,  if  not  fatal,  effects  upon  it.    See  Newton,  Halley,  Gregory,  Keil  - 
Madaurin^  Derham,  Fergufon,  and  Whifton.  J 

TuK  FIXED  STARS.]     Having  thus  briefly  furveyed  the  folar  fyileni, 
whicb>  though  great  in  itfelf,  is  fmall  in  comparifon  with  the  immenfit^ 
ef  the  univerfe,  we  next  proceed  to, the  contemplation  of  thofe  other  vai% 
bodies,  called  \hQ  ^fixed  fiars,  which  bemgof  infinite  ufe  in  the  pra6Hce 
of  geography,  claim  a  particular  notice  in  this  work.    Thefc  fixed   liars 
are  diftinguiflied  by  the  naked  eye  from  the  planets,  by  being  lels  bright 
and  luminous,  and  by  continually  exhibiting  that  appearance  which  we 
call  the  twinkling  of  the  Ihirs.    This  arifes  from  their  being  fo  extremely 
iinaU,  that  the  interpofition  of  the  Icaft  body,  of  which  there  are  many 
conftantly  floating  in  the  air,  deprives  us  of  the  fight  of  them ;    when  the 
inter[;ol€d  body  changes  its  place,  we  again  fee  the  i^ar ;    and  this  fuc- 
ceCion  being  perpetual,  occafions  the  twinkling.     But  a  more  remark  • 
able  property  of  the  fixed  fiars,  and  that  from  which  they  have  obtained 
their  name,  is  their  nevar  changing  their  fi tuation,  with  regard  to  each 
other ;    as  the  planets,  from  what  we  have  already  faid,  mud  evidently  be 
always  changing  theirs.     The  flars  which,  are  neareft  to  us  feem  Iargel^« 
and  are  therefore  called  liars  of  the  firll  magnitude.     Thofe  of  the  fecond 
magnitude  appear  lefs,  being  at  a  greater  diftance  j  and  fo  proceeding  on 
to  the  fixth  magnitude,  which  includes  all  the  fixed  liars  that  are  vilible 
witho\ii  a   telclcope.     As  to  their  number,  though,  in  a  clear  winter^s 
nigbt  without  moonlhine,  they  feem  to  be  innumerable  (which  is  owing 
to  their  hrong  Ipaikling,  and  our  looking  at  them  in  a  confufed  manner), 
jret  when  the  whole  fhrmament  is  divided,  as  it  has  been  by  the  ancient5, 
into  figns  and  conliellations,  the  number  that  can  at  any  time  l)e  teen 
with  the  naked  eye,,  is  not  above  a  thoufand.     Since  the  invention  of 
telefcopes,  indeed,  the  number  of  the  fixed  ftars  has  been  juflly  confidered 
as  immenfe ;    becaufe  the  greater  jierfe^ton  we  arrive  at  in  our  glalfes, 
the  more  Aars  always  appear  to  us.  ^[Mr.  Flamdeed,  late  royal  adronomer 
at  Greenwich,  has  given  us  a  catalogue  of  about  3()CH)  flars.    Thefe  are 
called  telefcopic  flars,  from  their  being  invifible  without  the  afliflanre  of 
the  telefco^.e.     Dr.  Herlchel,  to  whofc  ingenuity  and  adiduUy  the  alhono- 
mical  world  is   fo  much    indebted,    has  evinced  what  great  difcoveries 
may  be  made  by  improvements  in  the  inttruments  of  obfervation.    In 
fpcaking  here  of  his  difcoveries,  I  fliall  ufe  the  words  of  M.  de  la  Lande ; 
^  In  pafling  rapidly  over  the  heavens  with  his  new  telefcope,  the  univerfe 
incruafed  under  his  eye ;  44,0()0  ftars,  feen  in  the  fpace  of  a  few  de- 
grees, feemed  to  indicate  that  there  were  feventy-five  millions  in  the 
*'  heavens.'*    But  what  are  all  thefc,  when  compared  to  thofe  that  fill  the 
whotb  expanle,  the  boundlefs  Belds  of  aether  >  Indeed  the  immenfity  of  the 
univerfe  mud  contain  fuch  numbers  as  would  exceed  the  utmoll  lirctch  of 
the  human  imagination ;  for  who  can  fay  how  far  the  univerfe  extends,  or 
point  out  thofe  limits  when^  the  Creator  •'  flayed*  his  rapid  wheels,**  or 
where  he  *'  fixed  the  golden  compalles  ?") 

The  immenfe  diliance>>f  the  fixed  Hars  from  our  earth,  and  frotn  each 
ether,  is,  of  all  confiderations,  the  mod  proper  for  railing  our  ideas  of  the 
works  of  God.  For,  nutwithllanding  the  great  extent  of  the  earth's  or« 
bit  or  path  (which  is  at  lead  \^)  millions  of  miles  in  diameter)  round  the 
fiiuj^  the  dtflanoe  of  a  fixed  Har  is  not  fenfibly  affe^ed  by  it ;  fo  that  the 
flar  does  not  appear  to  be  any  nearer  to  us  when  the  earth  is  in  that  part 
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df  iU  orlAt  iwftreft  the  fhir,  than  it  feemed  to  be  when*  the  earth  was  at 
the  moft  di&mt  part  of  its  orbit^  or  19O  innilons  of  miles  farther  removed 
from  the  fame  ftu*.  The  liar  neareft  as,  and  confcquehtly  the  largeft  in  . 
appearaiioe,  is  the  dog-Har^  or  Sirius.  Modern  difcoveries  ihake  it  pro- 
bable that  each  of  thoie  fixed  flars  is  a  fun,  having  planets  and  comets  ' 
ruvuHiug  roand  it,  as  our  fiin  has  the  earth  and  other  planets  revolving 
Touod  lunu  (^ov/  the  dog-l\ar  appears  27,000  times  lefs  than  the  fun  : 
vai,  as  \he  dif^ance  of  the  flars  mutt  be  greater  in  proportion  as  they 
ieem  leis,  mathematicians  have  computed  the  diflance  of  Sirius  from  us  to 
be  taro  billions  and  two  hundred  thoufand  millions  of  miles.  A  ray  of 
light,  therefore^  though  its  motion  is  fo  quick  as  to  be  commonly  thought' 
iafiantaneous,  takes  up  more  time  in  travelling  from  the  ilars  to  us  than 
^ie  do  in  making  a  Weft-India  voyage.  A  found,  which,  next  to  light, 
is  confidered  as  the  qnickeQ  body  we  are  acquainted  with,  would  not  ar^ 
rive  to  lis  from  thence  m  50,000  years.  And  a  cannon-ball,  flying  at  the 
rale  of  480  miles  an  boiip',  would  not  reach  us  in  700,000  years. 

The  ftars,  being  at  fuch  immenfe  diilances  from  the  fun,  cannot  poffi* 
biy  receive  from  him  fo  ftrong  a  light  as  they  feem  to  have,  nor  any 
bnghtnefs  (uificient  to  make  them  vifible  to  us.  For  the  fun  s  rays  muft 
be  fo  fcattered  and  diffipaied  before  they  reach  fuch  remote  objefts,  that 
they  can  never  be  tranfmitted  back  to  our  eyes,  fo  as  to  render  thofe  ob- 
jefta  vifible  by  reflexion.  The  ftars,  therefore,  (hine  with  their  own 
native  and  unborrowed  luftre,  as  the  fun  does  5  and  (ince  each  particular 
ftar,  as  well  as  the  fun,  is  confined  to  a  particular  portion  of  ipace,  it  is 
evident  that  the  f)ars  are  of  the  fame  nature  with  the  fun. 

It  is  far  firom  probable  that  the  Almighty,  who  always  a£ls  'with  in- 
finite wiidoro,  and  does  nothing  in  vain,  ihould  create  fo  many  glorious 
funs,  fit  for  fo  many  important  purpofes,  and  place  them  at  fuch  didances 
from  each  other,  without  proper  obje6ls  nea^  enough  to  be  benefited  by 
their  tnfiuences.  Whoever  imagines  that  they  were  created  only  to  give 
a  fidnt  glimmering  light  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  mud  have  a 
very  fnperficial  knowledge  of  aftronomy  *,  and  a  mean  opinion  of  the 
divine  wild^m  j  fince,  by  an  infinitely  lefs  exertion  of  creating  power,  the 
Ddty  conld  have  given  our  earth  much  more  light  by  one  fingle  additional 


Inftead  then  of  one  fiin  and  one  world  only,  in  the  univerie,  as  the  un« 
(kiifol  in  aftronomy  imagine,  that  fcience  di (covers  to  us  fuch  an  incon* 
cetvabk  number  of  funs,  fyilems,  and  worlds,  difperfed  through  bound* 
iels  fpaoe,  that  if  our  fun,  with  all  the  planets,  moons,  and  comets  be-  . 
kmging  to  it,-  were  annihilated,  they  would  be  no  more  milled  by  an  eye 
that  could  take  in  the  whole  creation,  than  a  grain  of  fand'from  tlie  fea- 
(hore;  the  fpace  they  poflfefs  being  comparatively  Co  ftnall,  that  it  would 
fcarcely  be  a  fenfible  blank  in  the  univerfe,  although  the  G^rgium  Sidus, 
theoutermog  of  our  planets,  revolves  about  the  fun  in  an  orbit  of  10,83(> 
millions  of  miles  in  circumference,,  and  fome  of  our  comets  make  excur- 
fioos  upwards  of  ten  thoufand  niilHuns  of  miles  beyond  the  orbit  of  the 
Georgium  Sidus ;  and  yet,  at  that  amazing  didance^  they  are  incompara- 
bly nearer  to  the  fun  than  to  any  of  the  liars,  as  is  evident  from  their  keep- 
ing clear  of  the  attracting  power  of  all  the  ftars,  and  returning  periodically 
by  virtoe  of  the  fun's  attraction . 

*  £f{iccialiy  lince  there  are  many  ftars  which  are  not  vifible  without  the  afTifVance  of  a 
|OQd  teleicope  ;  and,  thrrefbre,  iiiitead  of  giving  light  to  this  world,  can  only  be  ficc^  by  a 
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the  reach  of  the  papal  tbuhder.     It  taught  mankind  that  the  Scriptar 
were  not  given  for  explaining  fyftems  of  natural  philofophy^  but  for   a. 
much  nobler  purpofe, — to  render  us  juft,  virtuous^  and  humane;  that^ 
inftead  of  oppofing  the  word  of  God,  which,  in  fpeaking  of  natural 
things,  fuits  itfelf  to  the  prejudices  of  weak  mortals,  we  employed  our 
faculties  in  a  manner  highly  agreeable  to  our  Maker^  in  tracing  the  na* 
ture  of  his  works,  which,  the  more  they  are  coniidered,  afford  ua  tho 
greater  reafon  to  admire  his  glorious  attributes  of  power,  wifBom,  and 
goodneis.     From  this  time,  therefore,  noble  diicoveries  were  njade  in  all 
the  branches  of  aftrononiy.      Not  only  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
were  clearly  explained,  but  the  general  law  of  nature,  according  to  which 
they  moved,  was  difcovered  and  illuftrated  by  the  immortal  Newton. 
This  law  is  called  Gravity  or  ^ttradi<m,  and  is  the  fame  by  which  any 
body  falls  to  the  ground,  when  difengaged  from  what  fupported  i^.     1 1 
has  been  demonftrated,  that  this  fame  law,  which  keeps  the  fea  in  its  chan- 
nel, and  the  various  bodies  which  cover  the  furface  of  this  earth  from 
flying  off  into  the  air,  operates  throughout  the  univerie,  retains  the  planets 
in  their  orbits,  and  pi^lerves  the  whole  fabric  of  nature  from  confiifioti 
and  diforder. 

SECT.  II. 


OF  THE  SPHERE. 


H 


AVING,  in  the  foregoing  (edlion,  treated  of  the  Univbrsk  in  gene- 
ral, in  which  the  earth  has  been  coniidered  as  a  planet,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  do6tnn^  of  the  Sphcre>  which  ought  always  to  precede  that  of  the 
globe  or  earth,  as  we  (hall  fee  in  the  next  le^lionn.  In  treating  this  fubje<5l 
we  fhall  confider  the  earth  as  at  reft,  and  the  heavenly  bodies  as  perform- 
ing their  revolutions  around  it.  ^This  method  cannot  lead  the  reader  into 
any  miftake,  fince  we  have  previoufly  ex})lained  the  tnie  fyftem  ct  the 
iiniverfe,  from  which  it  appears,  that  it  is  the  real  motion  of  the  earth 
which  occafions  the  apparent  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  It  is  beiides 
attended  with  this  advantage,  that  it  perfectly  agrees  with  the  information 
of  our  fenfes.  The  imagination  therefore  is  not  put  on  the  ilretch  j  the 
idea  is  eafy  and  familiar ;  and,  in  delivering  the  elements  of  fcicnce^  this 
objeA  cannot  be  too  much  attended  to. 

N.  B.  In  order  more  clearly  to  comprehend  what  follows,  the  reader 
may  occafionally  turn  his  eye  to  the  figure  of  the  artificial  fphere  on  the 
oppofite  page. 

The  ancients  obfcrved,  that  all  the  ftars  turned  (in  appearance)  round 
the  earth,  from  eaft  to  weft,  in  twenty- four  hours ;  that  the  circles  which 
they  defcribed  in  thoie  revolutions  were  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not 
of  the  fame  magnitude;  thofe  palfmg  over  the  middle  of  the  earth  be* 
ing  the  largeft,  while  the  reft  diminithed  in  proportion  to  their  diftanoe 
from  it.  They  alio  obfeited,  that  there  were  two  points  in  the  heavens 
which  always  preferred  the  fame  fituatiou.  Thel'e  points  they  termed 
celeftiat  poles,  becaufe  the  heavens  feemed  to  turn  round  them.  In  order 
to  imitate  theie  motions,  they  invented  what  is  called  the  Jriificial 
Sphere,  through  the  centre  of  which  they  drew  a  wire  or  iron  Tt>d, 
^called  an  Axh,  whofe  extremities  were  fixed  to  the  immoveable  points 
caMed  Po/ei.    They  further  obferved«  that^  on  the  20ih  of  March,  and 
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fSd   of  Septeiober»  the   tircle  defcribed  by  tbe  fim  was  at  an  eqoal 
diftaDce  frOTi  both  of  the  poles.    This  circle^  therefore,   muft  divide 
the   earth  loXo  two.  equal   parts,    and  on  this  account  was  called  the. 
Mquator  or  Eovaller.     It  was  alfo  called  the  EqmnocHnl  Line,  becaufe 
the  f^an,  when  moTing  in  it,  makes  the  days  and  nights  of  equal  Jengtk 
all  over  n>;  wgfIJ.     Having   alfb  obierved,  that,  from  the  21tlof  June 
to  f>e  ^cd  of  December,   the  Inn  advanced  every  day  Towards  a  certain 
poi:.',  and  having  arriTed  there,  returned  towards  that  from  which  he 
h»J  fet  ont,    from   the   22d  of  December  to  the  21  ft  of   June — they 
fixed  thfje  foiRU,  which    they   called  Sol/liccs,  becaufe  the  dirc«5t  mo- 
tioo  of  the  (un  was  ftopped  at  them  -,  and  reprefented  the  bounds  of  Jtho 
fau*a  motion  by  two  circles,  which   they  named    Tropics,  becaufe  the 
inn  no  (booer  arrived  there  than  he  turned  back.     Aftronomers,  i)bferv- 
icg  the  motion  of  the  fun,  found  its  quantity,  at  a  ntean  rate,  to  be  near]/ 
a  degree  (or  the  56oth  part)   of  a  great  circle  in   the  heavens,  every 
twenty-fbar  boars.     This  great  circle  is  called  the  Eciiplic,  and  it  pa&s 
thmugh  certain  conilellations,  diftinguKhed  by  the  names  of  animals,  in 
a  rotr  called  ihe  Zodiac.     It  touches  the  tropic  of  Cancer  on  one  fid^ 
and  that  of  Capncora  on  the  other,  and  cuts  the  equator  obliquely,  at  an 
angle  of  twenty- three  degrees  twenty-nine  minutes,  the  fun*s  greatelt  de* 
d'lnation.     To  exprefs   this   motion,   they  fuppofed   two   points  in   the 
hearens,  eqnaiiy  diftant  from  and  parallel  to  this  circle,  which  they  called 
the  Poles  of  the  zodiac,  which,  turning  with  the  heavens,  by  means  of 
tbdr  aais,  defcribe  the   tioo  polar  circles.     In  the  artificial  iphere,  th« 
eqwnoShl,  the  two  tropics,  and  two  polar  circles,  are  cut  at  right  angles 
I7  two  other  circles  called  Colurcs,  which  ferve  to  mark  the  points  of  the 
folfiioea,  equinoxes,  and  poles  of  the  zodiac.     The  ancients  alfo  obferved 
that  when  the  Ain  was  in  any  point  of  his  courfe,  all  the  people  inhabit* 
ing  <£re6lly  north  and  fouth,  as  far  as  the  poles,  have  noon  at  the  fame 
time.    This  gave  occaCon  to  imagine  a  circle  pailing  through  the  poles  of 
the  wdtU,  which  they  called  a  Meridian,  and  which  is  immoveable  in  the 
artificial  fphere,  as  well  as  the  Itorizm^  which  is  another  circle  repreienting 
the  bounds  betwixt  the  two  hemifpheres,  or  half  fpheres,  viz.  that  whiiS 
i»  above,  and  that  which  is  below  it. 


SECT.  III. 

OF  THE  GLOBE. 

j3Y  the  Globe  is  meant  the  repreientation  of  the  different  places  and 
connlries  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  upon  an  artificial  globe  or  ball.     Geo- 
graphers have  reprefented  the  fituatiQn  of  one  place  upon  this  earth  with 
regard  to  another,  or  with  regard  to  the  earth  in  general,  by  transferring 
the  drcles  of  the  fphere  to  the  artificial  globe :  and  this  is  the  only  me* 
thod  they  could  employ.     This  will  be  abundantly  obvious  from  an  en- 
ample.     After  that  circle  in  the  heavens,  which  is  called  the  equator^ 
was  known  to  aftronomers,  thete  was  nothing  more  eafy  than  to  trans* 
fer  it  to  the  earth,  by  which  the  fituation  of  places  was  determined,  ac- 
cordVng  as  they  lay  on  one  fide  of  the  equator  or  the  other,    ^he*  fam^ 
may  be  obferved  of  the  other  circles  of  the  fphere  above  mentioned. 
The  reader  having  obtained  an  idea  of  the  principle  upon  which  tha 
3o&iine  of  ifie  g\me  is  foondedi  may  proceed  to  cunfider  the  do^rine 
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it^f>  6it,  in  other  vmti$,  the  defcription  of  our  earth,  as  repreiented  by  the 
artificial  globe, 

FiGuBfi.op  THE  EARTB.]    Thought  in  fpeaking  of  the  earth  with 
the  other  planets,  it  was  fufficient  to  confider  it  at  a  fpberical  or  globular 
body,-— yet  it  has  been  difcovered  that  this  is  not  Its  true  figure,  and  that 
the  earthi  though  nearly  a  fphere  or  ball,  is  not  peHe^Uy  fo.    This  oc- 
caponed  great  difputes  between  the  phllofophers  of  the  lail  age,  amopg 
whom  dr  Ifaac  Newton  and  CaiHni,  a  French  a(lronoroer»  wete  the  heads 
of  two  different  parties.    Sir  Ifaac  demonftrated    from   mathematical 
prineiples^  that  the  earth  was  an  oblate  Jpheroid,  or  that  it  was  flatted  ' 
at  the  poles,  and  jutted  out  towards  the  equator,  fo  that  a  line,  drawn 
through  the  centre  of  the  earth,  and  pa{!ing  through  the  poles,  which  is 
called  a  diameter,  would  not  be  fo  long  as  a  line  drawn  through   the 
iame  centre  and  paifing  through  the  eaft  and  weft  points.    The  French 
philofopher  afferted  precifely  the  reverfe ;  that  is,  that  its  diameter  was 
lengthened  towards  the  poles.     In  order  to  decide  this  queftion,  the  king 
of  France,   in  17^6,   ient  out  fome  able  mathematicians  towards  the 
north  pole,  and  likewiie  others  towards  the  equator,  in  order  to  meafure 
a  degree,  or  the  three  hundred  and  fixtieth  part  of  a  great  circle,  ii\ 
thofe  different  parts;  and  from  their  report,  the  opinion  of  dt  Ifaac 
Newton  was  confirmed  beyond  difpute.     Since  that  time,  therefore,  the 
€arth  has  always  been  confidered  as  more  flat  towards  the  poles  than  to- 
wards the  equator.    The  reafon  of  this  figure  may  be  eafify  underflood^ 
if  the  reader  fullv  comprehends  what  we  formerly  obferved,  with  regard  to 
the  earth's  motion.    For  if  we  fix  a  ball  of  foft  clay  on  a  fpindle,  and 
whirl  it  round,  we  (hall  find  that  it  will  jut  ^ out  or  proje6t  towards  the 
middle,  and  flatten  towards  the  poles.    This  is  exa^ly  the  cafe  with  re- 
fpt€t  to  our  earth ;  only  that  its  •axis  reprefented  by  the  fpindle,  is  ima- 
ginary.    But  though  the  earth  be  not  properly  fpherical,  the  difference 
trom  that  figure  is  ib  fmall,  that  it  may  be  reprefented  by  a  globe,  without 
any  fenfible  error. 

Circumference  and  diameter  of  the  eakth.]  In  the  general 
table  which  we  have  exhibited,  page  4,  the  diameter  of  the  globe  is  given 
seconding  to  the  beft  obfervations ;  fo  that  its  circumference  is  25,038 
Englifh  miles.  This  circumference  is  conceived,  for  the  conveniency  of 
meafuring,  to  be  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixty  parts  or  degrees, 
each  degree  containing  Cixiy  geographical  miles,  or  fixty-nine  Engliih  mites 
and  a  half.  Thefe  degrees  are  in  the  fame  manner  conceived  to  be  divided 
each  into  fixty  minutes. 

Axis  and  pples  op  the  earth.}  The  axis  of  the  earth  is  that 
imaginary  line  paffing  through  its  centre,  on  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  turn 
round  once  in  twenty-four  hours. i  The  extreme  points  of  this  line  ate 
called  the  Poles  of  the  earth ;  one  in  the  north  and  tSe  other  in  the  fouth, 
which  are  exa^y  under  the  two  points  of  the  heavens  called  the  North  and 
South  Poles.  The  knowledge  of  thefe  poles  b  of  great  ufe  to  the  geogra- 
pher in  determining  the  difiance  and  fituation  ofi places;  for  the  poles 
mark,  as  it  were,  the  ends  of  the  earth,  which  is  divided  in  the'  middle  by 
the  equator :  fo  that  the  nearer  one  approaches  to  the  poles,  the  farther  he 
removes  from  the  equator;  and  in  removing  from  the  poles,  he  approaches 
the  equator. 

CitCLES  of  the  globe.]  Thcfe  are  commonly  divided  into  the 
greater  and  lejer,  A  great  circle  is  that  whofe  plane  paffes  through  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  divides  it  into  two  equal  parts  or  hemiipberes. 
A  liiQer  circle  is  that  which,  being  parallel  to  a  greater,  cannot  pais 
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t!i»ttg\ifteceiitxeofthe  earthy  nor  di^de it  into  eqnal  parts.  Tliegtnte 
toxcks  are/r  in  number,  the  lefler  cnlyfow, 

V  E^uAToi.J  The  firft  gnat  ordt  i«  the  Equator  or  EquinofHtd;  and 
\j  naT^ataa  caikd  the  Xbir.  The  poles  of  this  cir<;le  are  the  fame  vidi 
thofe  of  die  world*  It  paflea  through  the  eaft  and  weft  points  of  the  world» 
and,  n  ias  been  akeady  mentioned,  divides  it  into  the  northern  and 
foBtkra  hemifpheres.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  taXj  degreesb 
tbe  tie  of  which  will  fooo  appear. 

Hoi  ISO  V.J  This  great  drctc  is  reptefented  hj  a  broad  circular  piece 
of  vocxi  encompa^ng  theglobe^  and  dividing  it  into  the  upper  and  lower 
temifpberes.  Geographers  very  properly  diftinguiih  the  horizon  into  the 
fi^SUi  and  ratumaL  Tlie  firii  is  that  which  bounds  the  utmoft  piotpaft 
of  oar  fight,  when  we  view  the  heavens  around  US|  t^pareMtfy  touching  the 
earth  or  iea. 

This  circle  determines  the  rifing  or  fetting  of  the  fun  and  fbirs,  in  aaf 

puticolar  place;  for  when  they  begin  to  appear  above  the  eaftem  cdge^  we 

lay  th^  rile;  and  when  they  go  beneath  the  weftem^  we  fay  tbc^  are  £dL 

It  appoxB  that  eadi  place  has  its  own  fenJU>U  horizon.    The  other  horizon^ 

caUed  the  rational  encompaiTes  the  globe  exactly  in  the  middle^    Its 

poles  (thai  ts,  two  points  in  its  axis,  each  ninety  degrees  diftimt  from  Mb 

plane,  as  thdie  of  all  circles  are)  are  called  the  Zenitk  and  Nadir, — the 

banner  tn€dy  above  our  heads,  and  the  latter  directly  under  feet.    Hie 

brosd  wooden  circle  which  reprefents  it  on  the  globe,  has  leveral  eirdes 

^awn  npon  it :  of  thefe  the  innermoft  is  that  exhibiting  the  number  of 

degrees  of  the  twdve  figns  of  the  zodiac  (of  which  hereafter,)  vi2.  thiitf 

to  each  ftgn.     Next  to  this,  you  have  the  names  of  thefe  figns,  together 

with  the  oajn  of  the  month  according  to  the  old  ftyle,  and  then  according 

to  the  new  ftyle.    Befides  thefe,  there  is  a  circle  reprefenting  the  thirCj- 

two  ifanmbs,  or  points  of  the  mariner's  compais.    The  ufe  of  all  thele 

wS  be  czpUuned  hereafter. 

Bia&iDiAN.]  TUs  drde  b  nprefented  by  the  brafs  ring  on  which  the 
globe  bangs  and  turns.  It  is  divided  into  three  hundred  and  fixtyde- 
grees,  and  cuts  the  equator  at  right  angles ;  fo  that,  counting  from  the 
equator  each  way  to  the  pdes  of  the  world,  it  contains  four  times  nine* 
ty  degrees^  and  divides  the  earth  into  the  eaftem  and  weftem  hemi* 
fpheres.  This  drde  is  called  the  ineridian,  becaufe,  when  the  fun  comes 
to  the  fouth  part  of  it,  it  is  then  meridks  or  mid-day,  and  then  the  fun 
has  its  greateft  altitude  for  that  day,  which  is  therefore  called  its  meri-' 
dian  altitude.  Now,  as  the  fun  is  never  in  its  meridian  altitude  at  two 
places  eaft  or  weft  of  one  another  at  the  fame  time,  each  of  thefe  places 
muft  have  its  own  meridian.  There  are  commonly  marked  on  the 
globe  twenty-fonr  meridians,  one  through  evtrj  fifteen  degrees  of  the 
equator. 

Z0DIAC.3  The  zodiac  is  a  broad  circle,  which  cuts  the  equator  ob- 
liqaely;  in  which  the  twelve  figns  above  mentioned  are  reprefented.  In 
the  middle  of  this  drde  »  fuppofed  another  called  the  Ecliptic,  from  which 
the  fun  never  deviates  in  hb  annual  courfe,  and  in  which  he  advances 
thirty  degrees  every  month*.    The  twdve  figns  are. 


1.  Axies      «r  «  .  Matdi  7*  Libra  £^  September 

2.  Taurus    y  .  .  AprU  8.  Scorpio  m  .  Oaober 

3.  Gemini   n  .  .  May  9.  Sagittarius  4^  .  November 
4  Cancer    s  .  .  June  1  10.  Capricorn  Hf  •  Deoember 
fi.  Leo         a  •  •  Jttly  I  11-  Aquarius  SS  .  January 
&  Viofo     Vf^  .  .  Auguft  1  12.  Piices  •  H  •  JFebniary. 
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.  CoLURBS.]  If  we  imagine  ttpo  great  drcks  paifing  lx>th  through  tli« 
poles  of  the  world,  and  one  of  them  through,  the  equinoctial  points  ^ncA 
and  Libra,  and  the  other  through  the  folilltial  points  Cancer  and  Capricorn, 
theCe  are  called  the  Colures,^— the  one  the  Equinodtial;  the  other  the  SolHi* 
tial  Colure. — Thefe  are  aU  the  great  circles, 

Teopics.3  If  we  fuppofe  two  circles  drawn  parallel  to  the  equinoftidl^ 
at  twenty-three  degrees  thirty  Biinute9  diftance  from  it,  nieafured  oa  tbe 
brazen  meridian,  the  one  towards  the  north,  the  other  towards  tli^ 
fgoth,  •  thefe  are  called  Tropics,  from  the  Greek  word  tpp^>  a  turwm^, 
becaufe  the  fun  appears,  when  in  them,  to  turn  backwards  from  his  foriner 
couffe.  The  one  is  called  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  the  other  of  CapricozT3» 
becaufe  they  pais  through  the  iirft  points  of  thefe  (igns. 

Polar  Circle  si]  If  two  other  circles  are  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  9lZ 
the  like  diflance  of  twehty-three  degrees  thirty  minutes,  reckoned  on  ttie 
meridian  from  the  polar  points,  thefe  are  called  the  Polar  Circles.  The 
nwth^m  is  called  the  Ardic^  becaufe  the  north  pole  is  near  the  conftel- 
lation  of  the  Bear,  in  Greek  «fXToc;  the  fouthern,  the  AntarQk,  becaufe 
oppoilte  to  the  former.  And  thefe  are  the  four  Icffur  circles,  Bcddes 
thefe  ten  circles  now  defcribed,  which  are  always  drawn  on  the  globe, 
there  are  feveral  others  which  are  only  fuppofed  to  be  drawn  on  it. 

Thefe  will  be  explained  as  they  become  neceiTary,  left  the  reader  iliould 
be  difguded  with  too  many  definitions  at  the  fame  time,  without  feeing 
the  purpofe  for  which  they  ferve.  The  principal  defign  of  all  thefe  circles 
being  to  exhibit  the  refpe6live  iituation  of  places  on  the  earth ,  we  ihall 
proceed  to  conlider  more  particularly  how  that  is  e{fe6ted  by  them.  It 
was  found  ealier  to  diftinguifh  places  by  the  quarters  of  the  earth  in  which 
they  lay,  than  by  their  didance  from  any  one  point.  Thus,  after  It  was 
difcovered  that  the  equator  divided  the  earth  into  two  parts,  called  the 
Northern  and  Southern  hemifpheres,  it  was  eafy  to  fee  that  all  places  oa 
the  globe  might  be  diilinguilhed^  according  as  they  lay  on  the  north  or 
fouth  fide  of  the  equator. 

Zones. 1  After  the  four  lefler  circles  we  have  mentioned  came  to  be 
known,  it  was  found  that  the  earth,  by  means  of  them,  might  be  divided 
Into  five  portions,  and  conlequently  that  the  places  on  its  furface  might  be 
diftinguiflied  according  as  they  lay  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  portions,  which 
are  called  Zones,  from  the  Greek  word  ^f»yn,  which  fignifies  a  girdle;  being 
broad  fpaccs,  like  fwathcs,  girding  the  earth  about. 

The  torrid  zone  is  that  portion  of  the  earth  between  the  tropics,  atid 
called  by  the  ancients  torrid,  bteaufe  they  conceived|  that,  being  continually 
expofed  to  the  perpendicular  or  dire^  rays  of  the  fun,  it  vfas  rendered  uq* 
inhabitable,  and  contained  nothing  but  parched  and  fandy  dcfcrts.  This 
notion^  however,  has  long  fince  been  refuted.  It  is  found  that  the  long 
nights,  great  dew9,  regular  rains  and  breezes  which  prevail  almod  through- 
ont  the  torrid  zone,  render  the  earth'  not  only  habitable^  but  fo  fruitful, 
that  in  many  places  they  have  two  harveds  jn  a  year;  all  forts  of  (pices 
and  drugs  are  almod  folely  produced  there ;  and  it  furniflies  the  moft  per- 
ScA  metals,  precious  (lones,  and  pearls.  In  fbort,  the  countries  of  Africa^ 
Afia,  and  America,  which  lie  under  this  zone,  are  in  all  refpefls  the  moit 
fertile  and  luxuriant  upon  earth. 

The  two  temperate  zones  are  comprifed  between  the  tropics  and  polar 
cifdes.  They  are  called  temperate,  becaufe,  meeting  the  rays  of  the  fua 
gbliqaely,  they  enjoy  a  moderate  degree  of  heat. 

The  two  frigid  zones  lie  between  the  polar  circles  and  the  poles,  or 
rather  are  inclofed  within  the  polar  circles.  They  are  called  the  frigid 
or  frozen,  becaufe  moil  part  of  the  year  It  h  extremely  cold  there^  and 
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tfvoj  Qung  ts  frozen  fo  long  aa  the  fun  is  under  the  horizon^  or  but  a  little 
ibore  it.  Howtrer^  tbefe  zones  are. not  quite  uninhabitable,  though  much 
Wis  fit  icx  UnDg  in  than  the  torrid. 

NooeofftO  tbeie  zones  are  thoroughly  difcovered  by  the  Eurojteans.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  fouthem  temperate  zone  is  very  imperfe6t ;  we  know 
Hrtle  of  the  oortfaam  frigid  zone;  and  flill  lefs  of  the  fouthern  frigid  zone. 
The  ofirtkrs  temperate  and  torrid  zones  are  thofe  we  are  belt  acquainted 
with. 

CiiVATes.  J    But  the  divlfion  of  the  earth  into  hcmifpheret  and  toocs, 
tiioogh  it  may  be  of  advantage  in  letting  us  know  in  what  quarter  of  the 
earth  any  place  lies,  is  not  futiiciently  minute  for  giving  us  a  notion  of  the 
dfiiances  between  one  place  and  another.    This  however  is  dill  more  ne- 
ctary, berauie  it  is  of  more  importance  to  mankind  to  know  the  (ituations 
ofpbcts  with  regacd  to  each  other,  than  with  regard  to  the  earth  itfdf. 
The  flrft  flep  taken  for  determining  the  relative  fituation  of  places  was  to 
^v'lde  the  earth  into  what  are  called  Climates.     It  was  obfcrved,  that  the 
day  wu  always  twelve  hours  long  at  the  equator,  and  that  theJongeft  day 
increaiel  in  proportion  as  we  advanced  north  or  foutb  on  either  fiJe  of  it. 
Tbeandents  therefore  determined  how  far  any  place  wa#  north  or  louth  of 
the  equator,  or  what  is  called  the  Latitude  of  the  place,  from  the  greateft 
length  of  the  day  in  that  place.     They  conceived  a  number  of  circles  pa* 
'rallel  to  the  equator,  which    bounded  the  length  of  the  day  at  different 
diftuces  from  Uie  equator;   and  as  they  called  the  fpaces  conlained  be* 
twea  tbefe  circles  Climates,  hecaufe  they  declined  from  the  equator  to- 
wards the  pole,  fi)  the  circles  themfelvcs  may  be  called  Climaiical  Parallels.- 
Thls^  there£>re,  was  a  new  divifion  of  the  earthy  more  minute  than  that  ojf 
looei,  and  fhll  continues  in  ufe ;  thongh,  as  we  ihall  fliow,  the  defign 
^ticfafirft  introduced  it  may  be  better  anfwered  in  another  way.     Tho^e 
ire  thirty  climates  between  the  equator  and  either  po^.  In  the  HrH  twenty- 
foor,  the  days  increafc    by  half  hours  :  but  in  the  remaining  fix,  between 
the  polar  drde  and  the   pole,   the  days  increafe  by  months.     The  nature 
sod  reafbn  of  this  the  reader  will  more  fully  underiland,  when  he  bjcome» 
scqaaiated  with  the  uie  of  the  globe  :  in  the  mean  time,  we  ihall  infert  a 
*»We,  which  will  ferve  to  (how  m  what  climate  any  country  lies,  fuppoling 
the  length  of  the  day,  and  the  diftance  of  the  place  from  the  equator,  to  be 
ki2avo« 
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QuADBAKT  OF  ALTITUDE.]^  In  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  tlie  coff^ 
paiies  In  this  operation,  there  is  commonly  a  pliant  narrow  plate  oF  brail 
fcrewed  on  the  brazen  meridian,  which  contains  ninety  degrees^  or  on  I 
quarter  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe^  by  means  of  which  the  dillance| 
and  bearings  of  places  are  meafurtd  without  the  trouble  of  firft  extending 
the  compaffes  between  them,  and  then  applymgf  the  (ame  to  the  equator 
This  plate  is  called  the  Quadrant  of  Altitude. 

Ho u R  CIRCLE.]  This  is  a  fmall  brais  civcle  fixed  on  the  brazen  mc 
ridian,  divided  into  twenty-four  hours>  anid  bavkig  an  indent  moveabl 
round  the  axis  of  the  globe. 
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PBOBLEMS  PERFORMED  BY  THE  GLOBE. 

?^6bLEM  U    The  Dldnufef  of  an  artificial  Globe  being  given,  to  find 
its  Ztrface  infyuare^  and  its  Solidity  in  cubic,  Meafitre. 

MULTIPLY"  the  diameter  by  the  cirannference,  which  is  a  great 
circle  diriding  the  gk>be  loto  two  equal  part9^  and  the  product  will  givtt 
the  %s^:  fhen  mviltiply  the  (aid  produdk  by  one  fixth  of  the  diameter,  and 
ttie  prodod  of  that  will  give  the  fecond.  After  the  fame  manner  we  may 
&rJ  t^  larfkoe  and  folidity  of  the  natural  gfobe,  as  alfi»  of  the  whole  body 
cf  ite  atmofphere  furrounding  the  fame,  provided  it  be  always  and  every 
yn^reof  the  Uaic  height;  for,  having  found  the  perpendicular  height  of 
The  atinof|ihere  by  the  common  experiment  of  the  afcent  of  mercury  at  the 
f  vi  2nd  lop  of  a  mountain,  double  the  f»id  height,  and  add  the  fame  to  the 
tjs meter  of  the  earth  5  then  multiply  the  whole,  as  a  new  diameter,  by  its 
p:j:«ercircDmference,  which  again  muUiply  by  one  fixth  of  that  diameter, 
^nd  from  the  product  fubtra^t  the  folidity  of  the  earth,  it  will  leave  that  of 
the  atmofpbefe. 

Prob.  2.     To  reiiify  the  Globe. 

The  globe  being  fel  upon  a  true  plane,  rzlfe  (he  pole  accoiding  to  the  given 
latitude  *,  then  fix  the  quadrant  of  altitude  in  the  zenith ;  and  if  there  be 
any  roariner^s  compais  upon  the  pedeiUl;  let  the  globe  be  fo  (Uuated,  that 
the  brazco  meridian  may  Hand  due  fouth  and  north,  according  to  the  two 
exticmicies  of  the  needle^  allowing  for  its  variation* 

Frob.  3.    To  find  the  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  any  Place. 
For  this,  fee  page  17- 

pROB'  4.   The  Longitude  and  Latitude  of  any  Place  being  given^  to  find 

that  Place  onthe  Globe. 

Bring  the  degree  of  longitude  to  the  brazen  meridian  ;  reckon  upon  the 
fame  meridian  the  degree  of  latitude,  whether  fouth  or  north,  and  make  a 
mark  where  the  reckoning  ends  3  the  point  exa6lly  under  the  mark  is  the 
place  defired. 

Prob.  5.     The  Latitude  of  any  Place  being  given ^  to  find  all  thofe^ 

Places  that  have  the  fame  Latitude, 

The  globe  being  re6lified  (a)  according  to  the  latitude    0  *  -p         <, 
of  the  given  place,  and  that  place  being  brought  to  the   ^^^  ^*  • 

braien  meridian,  make  a  mark  exa6lly  above  the  fame,  and  tlirning  the 
gljbe  round,  all  thole  pla^pcs  pafBng  under  the  faid  mark  have  the  fame 
latitude  with  the  given  place. 
• 

Prob.  6.     To  find  the  Sun's  Ptice  in  the  Ecliptic  at  any  Time. 

The  month  and  day  being  given,  look  for  the  fame  upon  the  wooden 
horizon;  and  over-againll  the  day  yon  will  find  the  Tign  and  degree  in 
which  the  Sun  is  at  that  time ;  which  fign  and  degree  being  noted  in  the 
ecliptic,  the  fame  b  the  Sun's  place,  or  nearly,  at  the  time  dcfired, 

pROB.  7«  The  AfofJih  and  Day  being  give^i,  as  alfh  the  particular 
Time  of  that  Dfiy,  to  find  thofe  PlacdS  of  the  Globe  t^  which  the 
Sun  is  in  thi  Meridian  at  that  Time. 

The  pole  being  elevated  according  to  the  latitude  of  the  place  wher<* 
you  are,  bring  the  laid  place  to  the  btaica  meridian,  Siiid  felling  the 
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3.  AH  places  of  the  earth  equally  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  fun^  in  refpc 
0f  time,  and  are  equally  deprived  of  it. 

4.  All  places  upon  the  equator  have  their  days  and  nights  equally  lon<; 
that  is,  12  hours  each  at  all  times  of  the  year.  For  although  the  lui 
declines  alternately  from  the  equator,  towards  the  north  and  towarcis  the 
fouth,  yet,  as  the  horizon  of  the  equator  cuts  all  the  parallels  of  latitudi 
and  declination  in  halves,  the  fun  mufl  always  continue  above  the  faoi  ixor 
for  one  half  a  diurnal  revolution  about  the  earth,  and  for  the  other  hali 
below  it. 

.0.  In  all  places  of  the  earth  between  the  equator  and  poles,  the  day5 
and  nights  are  cquall}"  long,  viz,  12  hours  each,  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
cquino6\ial :  for,  in  all  the  elevations  of  the  pole,  fliort  of  90  degree* 
(which  is  the  greatcft),  one  half  of  the  equator  or  equino6tial  will  be  abovcj 
the  horizon,  and  the  other  half  below  it. 

€•  The  days  and  nights  are  never  of  an  equal  length  at  any  place  be- 
tween the  equator  and  polar  circles,  but  when  the  fun  enters  the  i^guB 
<r  Aries  and  eO:  Libra.  For  in  every  other  part  of  the  ecliptic,  the  cir- 
cle of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  divided  into  two  unequal  ])cirts  by  the 
horizon. 

7.  The  nearer  any  place  is  to  the  equator,  the  lefs  is  the  difference  be- 
tween the  lengvi  of  the  days  and  nights  in  that  place  j  and  the  more  re* 
mot^,  the  contrar)' J— the  circles  which  the  fun  defcribes  in  the  heavens 
every  24  boufs,  being  cut  more  nearly  equal  in  the  former  cale,  and  more 
unequal  in  the  latter^ 

8.  In  all  places  lying  upon  any  given  parallel  of  latitude,  however  lon^ 
or  (hort  the  day  and  night  be  at  any  one  of  thofe  places  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  it  is  then  of  the  fame  length  at  all  the  reft}  for  in  turning  the  globe 
round  its  axis  (when  re6tified  according  to  the  fun*s  declination),  all  thofe 
places  will  keep  equally  long  above  and  below  the  horizon. 

9.  The  fun  is  vertical  twice  a  year  to  every  place  between  the  tropics ; 
to  thofe  under  the  tropics  once  a  year,  but  never  any  where  el(e.  For 
there  can  be  no  place  between  the  tropics,  but  that  there  will  be  two  points 
in  the  ecliptic,  wbofe  declination  from  the.  equator  is  equal  to  the  latitude 
of  that  place ;  and  there  is  but  one  point  of  the  ecliptic,  which  has  a  de* 
clination  equal  to  the  latitude  of  places  on  the  tropic  which  that  point  of 
the  ecliptic  touches ;  and  as  the  fun  never  goes  without  the  tropics,  he  can 
never  be  vertical  to  any  place  that  lies  without  them. 

10.  In  all  places  lying  exa611y  under  the  polar  circles,  the  fim,  when  he 
IS  in  the  nearer  tropic,  continues  24  hours  above  the  horizon  wiihoiit 
ietting  J  becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  below  their  horizon.  And  when 
the  fun  is  in  the  farther  tropic,  he  is  for  the  farte  length  of  time  without 
ridng  5  becaufe  no  part  of  that  tropic  is  above  their  horizon.  But  at  all  othc  r 
times  of  the  year,  he  rifes  and  fcts  there,  as  in  other  places  j  ^vcaufe  all  the 
circles  that  can  be  drawn  parallel  to  the  equator,  betwcvn  the  tropics, 
are  more  or  Icfs  cut  by  the  horizon,  ns  they  arc  farther  irom.  or  nearer 
to,  that  tropic  which  is  all  above  the  horizt^n  ;  and  when  the  fun  is  next 
in  either  of  the  tropics,  his  diurnal  courfe  mult  be  in  one  or  other  of  thofe 
fircles. 

11.  To  all  places  in  the  northern  hemifphero,  from  the  equator  to  the 
polar  circle,  the  longeft  day  and  ihortclt  night  is  when  the  fun  is  in  the 
northern  tropic  j  and  the  Ihorteft  day  and  longeft  night  is  when  the  fun  is 
In  the  fonthern  tropic  j  becaufe  no  circle  of  the  fun's  daily  motion  is  fo 
much  above  the  horizon,  and  fo  little  below  it,  as  the  northern  tropic; 
Itpd  none  fo  little  above  it,  and  fo  much  below  it^  as  the  fuuthcm.  Id  the 
fouthern  hemifphere^  the  contrary  takes  pbcet 
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i2.  In  an  places  between  the  polar  circles  and  poles,  tbe  fun  appeaa 
f*'t  iome  number  'jf  days  (or  rather  diurnal  revolutir.ns)  without  retting, 
and  at  the  <^?poii:e  time  of  the  year,  without  riiing  ;  becaufe  fome  part  of 
tfie  ecliptic  nejet  lets  in  the  former  cafe,  and  as  much  of  the  oppofite  part 
never  life?  in  r he  latter.  And  the  nearer  unto,  or  the  more  remote  from 
the  pole  thife  places  are,  the  longer  or  Ihorter  is  the  fun's  continuing  pre- 
ftncc  orahcDce. 

13.    It  a  Aip  fets  out  from  any  port,  and  fails  round  the  earth  eaft- 
wird  tp  the  fame  p>ort  again,  let  her  perform  her  voyage  in  what  time 
fill  «-iU,  the  poo  le  in  that  (hip,  in  reckoning  their  time,  will  gain  one 
cxAp^te  day  at  their  return,  or  count  one  diay  more  than  thofe  who  rc- 
ui^  at  the  Inme  port ;  becaufe,    by  going  contrary  to  the  fun's  diurnal 
mctfa,  and  b«ri;i^  torwarder  every  evening  than  they  were  in  the  mom- 
ir.?.  the'r    '  .rizon  will  get  fo  much  the  fooner  above  the  ft»tting  fun, 
trj.in  *^*    pey  i:ad  kept  for  a  whole  day  at  any  particular  place.     And  thos, 
h\   cutting  u*t   from   the   I  ngth  of  every  day  a  part  propc»rtionablc  to 
tL-.T  o*n  motian.  they  will  gain  a  complete  day  at  their  return,  without 
«; !  niog  one  moment  of  abfolute  time.     If  they  fail  weftward,  they  will 
ri<k  jQ  one  day  Vets  than  the  people  do  who  retlde  at  the  fame  port  5  be- 
cause, by   grdUuaUy  tollowing  the  apparent  diurnal  motion  of  the  fun, 
tbcy  will  keep  hiri  eactx  particular  day  lb  much  longer  Ibove  the  hori- 
zon as  antwers  to  tnat  d  ly's  courfe  5  and  thereby  cut  oif  a  whole  day 
in  reckoning,  at  their  return,  without  luting  one  moment  of  abfblnte 

tL-r.t. 

Htuce,  if  two  (hips  ibould  fet  out  at  the  fame  time  from  any  port,  and 
^i  round  the  globe,  one  eastward  and  the  other  weft  ward,  fo  as  to  meet  at 
llie  hme  port  on  any  day  whatever,  they  will  differ  two  days  in  reckoning 
their  time,  at  their  return.  If  they  fail  twice  round  the  earthy  they  will 
diiicr  four  days  -,  if  thrice,  then  fix,  &c. 

OF  THE  NATURAL  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  EARTH. 

THE  conflituent  parts  of  the  earth  are  two,  the  land  and  water. 
The  parts  of  the  land  are  continents,  iilands,  peninfulas,  iflhmufes, 
j-rnmoDtories,  capes,  coafts,  mountains,  &c.  This  land  is  divided  into  two 
rreit  omtinents  (belides  the  iflands),  viz.  the  eqftem  and  wejiem  continent. 
the  casern  is  fubdividcd  into  three  parts,  viz,  Europe,  on  the  north- 
«tll }  Afia,  on  the  north-eaft ;  and  Africa  (which  is  joined  to  Atia  by  the 
lihinus  of  Suez,  Go  miles  over),  on  the  fonth.  The  weftem  continent 
"niifts  of  North  and  South  America,  joined  by  the  ifthmus  of  Darien, 
icarly  70  mik-s  broad. 

A  continent  is  a  large  portion  of  land,  containing  fevcral  countries  or 
i.rjj^loms,  without  any  entire  f.^paration  of  its  parts  by  water,  as  Europe, 
i  =w//ajB</ is  a  fmaller  part  of  lii  nd,  quite  furroundc<l  by  water,  as  Great 
I'ritaln.  A  peninjiila  is  a  tra<^^  of  land,  every  where  furrounded  by  wa- 
tr,  except  at  one  narrow  neck,  by  which  it  joins  the  neighbouring 
cntment  j  as  the  Morca  in  Greece ;  and  that  neck  of  land  which  lo 
■  tas  it,  is  called  an  ifihmusj  as  the  illhmus  of  Suez,  wh'ch  joins  Africa 
J'  Afia,  and  the  ifthmus  of  Darien,  which  joins  North  and  South  Ame- 
n:a*  A  prtmwntory  is  a  hill,  or  point  of  land,  ftretching  itfelf  into  the 
1*^,  ibeend  of  which  is  called  a  c«/;e ;  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  A 
f'-'^a  OT  Jkore  is  that  part  of  a  country  which  borders  on  the  fea  fide. 
M/untaina,  valleys,  woods,  deferts,  plains,  &c.  need  no  defcription. 
The  rooft  temarkable  are  taken  notice  of^  and  defcribed,  in  the  body  of  this 
work. 


iNTRODuqnojr. 

The  part5  of  the  water  are  oceans,  feas^  lakes^  ftrait^,  gulfi«  bajes 
creek»,  rivers,  &c.  The  waters  are  divided  into  three  extea&we  oo^a 
(beiides  lelfer  Teas,  which  are  only  branches  of  theft),  viz.  th^  Atlaa^ 
the  J^acific,  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Atlantic,  or  Weftem  Qces^ 
divides  the  eaftem  and  weftem  continents,  and  is  3000  miles  wi<^ 
The  Pacific  divides  America  from  Afia,  and  is  10,000  miles  over.  T'\ 
Indian  Ocean  lies  between  the  £aft  Indies  and  Africa,  being  dOOO  nxill 
wide. 

Ad  ecean  is  a  vaft  collection  of  water,  withont  any  entire  iepara.ti^ 

of  its  parts  by  land  ;  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    A  fea  is  a  fmaller  colld 

tion  of  water,  which  communicates  with  the  ocean,  confined  by     tl| 

land }  as  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.     A  'lake  is  a  large  coUc^ 

tkn  of  water,  entirely  fUrrpunded  by  land ;  as  the  lake  of  Geneva,     at i 

the  lakes  in  Canada.    A  Jlrait  is  ,a  narrow  part  of  the  lea,  confinecl  i 

lying  between  two  ihores,  and  opening  a  paflage  out  of  4>ne  ica     inl 

another;  as  the  ilrait  of  Gibraltar,  or  that  of  Magellan.     This  is  iomi 

times  called  z.fowid\  as  the  Ilrait  into  the  Baltic.    A  gulfls  a  part  ^f  tlj 

iea  running  up  into  the  land,  and  furrounded  by  it,  except  at  the  paiia^j 

whereby  it  communicates  with  the  Tea  or  ocean.     If  a  gulf  he  very  lar]gi 

it  is  called  an  inland  fea,  as  the  Mediterranean  ;  if  it  do  not  go  tar  in^ 

the  land,  it  is  called  a  bay,  as  the  Bay  of  Bifcay ;  if  it  be  very  fmalt,  a  creek 

iaven,  Jlafion,  or  road  for  ihips,  as  iMilford   Haven.     Rivers,  canalj 

brooks,  &c.  need  no  defcription ;  for  thefe  leCTcr  divifions  of  water,   llh 

thofe  of  land,  are  to  be  met  witl\  in  moil  countries,  and  every  one  h^s 

clear  idea  of  what  is  meant  by  them.     But  in  order  to  (trengthen  the  r^ 

^nembrance  of  the  great  parts  of  the  land  and  water  we  have  defcribed,  il 

inay  \ye  proper  to  obferve  th&t  there  is  a  drong  analogy  or  re&mbla&ce  be 

tweenthem*    The  defcription  of  a  continent  refembles  that  of  an  ocean  j 

an  ifland'encompaHed  with  water  refembles  a  lake  encompafled  with  lany 

A  peninfula  of  land  is  like  a  gulf  or  inland  (ea.     A  promontory  or  cape  d 

land  is  like^  bay  or  creek  of  the  fea ;  and  an  iflhmus,  whereby  two  lan<i 

are  joined,  refembles  a  (Irait,  which  unites  one  fea  to  another. 

To  this  defcription  of  the  divi(ions  of  the  earth,  we  ihall  fubjoin  a  tabi 
exhibiting  the  fuperticial  contents  of  the  whole  globe  in  iquare  miles,  iixt 
to  a  degree^  and  alfo  of  the  feas  and  unknown  parts,  the  habitable  eart) 
the  four  .quarters  or  continents  ;  Hkewife  of  the  great  empires  and  prin< 
cipal  iflandsj  placed  as  they  are  fuhordinate  to  each  other  io  magnitude* 
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To  thefe  Iflamk  nvf  be  added  the  foRofvingi  vhidi  baVe  lately  been  <liicovercd 

^^  mare  fiilly  explored.     The  esa£l  dUnenfioos  of  them  are  noc  afcertaiacd;  but  they 

x^y  be  arraofcd  in  the  ibUowing  order,  according  to  their   magnitude,   beginnicg  at 

iC  Urgefty  which  la  fnppofed  to  be  nearly  equal  m  £ae  to  the  whole  cooiincat  oi 


1^ 


KewHoIlaiid, 
Vcw  GMMca, 
New  S^cnlaod, 
Kew  Caledonia, 
New  Hebrides, 


Otaheitey  or  King  George's  Ifland, 

Friendly  Ulaods, 

Marqu^Cis, 

Eaftel  or  DavU's  Iflaod. 


J 


*  The  nmiriicr  of  inbaMtaotf  coxn-^    r  Europe  contains. 153Millioni 

foted  at  prrieot  to  be  in  tlK  known  I    1  Afia bOQ 

verld,  at  a  ineiiutn,  taken  irom  the  >  C  Africa    « ^^^ 

bc4  calculat^imt,   aic  about  953  mil.  I    I  America    ^^^ 

Total     955 

Wi^Ds  AND  TiDBS.]  We  cannot  finifli  the  doftrine  of  the  earth,  with- 
out coniidenng  the  winds  and  tides,  from  which  the  changes  that  hapi^en 
on  its  furface  principally  ariie. 

WiKDs.]     The  earth  on  which  we  live  is  every  where  furrounded  by  a 
tne  invifible  fluid,  wbicQ  extends  to  feveral  miles  above  its  furface,  and 
is  called  Air.     It  is  found  by  experiments,  that  a  fmall  quantity  of  air  is 
capable  of  being  expanded,  fo  as  to  fill  a  very  large  fpace,  or  to  be  com- 
prefled  into  a  much  fmaller  compafs  than  it  occupied  before.    The  ge- 
neral cauje  of  the  ezpanfion  of  the  air  is  heat;  the  general  caufe  of  its 
ccmprtffion  is  cold.     Hence  if  any  part  of  the  air  or  atmofphere  receive 
a  greater  degree  of  cold  or  heat  than  it  had  before,  its  parts  will  be  put 
in  rootion,  md  expanded  or  coropreffed.     But  when  air  i^  put  m  motion 
we  all  ii  uhid  in  general,  and  a  breeze,  gale,  or  dorm,  according  to  itie 
iluldnea  or  velocity  of  that  motion.     Winds,  therefore,  which  are  com- 
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tDonly  coniidered  as  things  extremely  variable  and  uncertain,  depend  ^ 
a  general  cauie,  and  a6t  with  more  or  lefs  uniformity  in  proportion  as  t  \ 
aftion  of  this  caufe  is  more  or  lefs  conftant.  It  is  found  by  oblen^aiio^ 
made  at  fea,  that,  from  thirty  degrees  north  latitude,  to  thirty  degrc  j 
fofoth,  there  is  a  conftant  eaft  wind  throughout  the  year,  blowing  on  tl^ 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans^  and  called  the  Trade  IVuid.  This  is  occri 
iiooed  by  the  action  of  the  fun,  which,  in  moving  from  eaft  to  weft,  hea^ 
and  coniequently  expand^  the  air  immediately  under  him ;  by  which  mear^ 
a  ftream  or  tide  of  air  always  accompanies  him  in  his  courfe,  and  occafioi^ 
a  perpetual  eaft  wind  within  thefe  limits.  This  general  caufe  however  ii 
modified  by  a  number  of  particulars,  the  explication  of  which  would  be  to^ 
tedious  and  complicated  for  our  prefent  plan,  which  is  to  mention  fa6l| 
rather  than  theories. 

The  winds  called  the  Tropkal  Winds,  which  blow  from  (bme  parti^ 
cular  point  of  the  compafs  without  much  variation,  are  of  three  kinds  i 
1.  The  Qcneral  Trade  Winds,  which  extend  to  nearly  thirty  degrees   oij 
latitude  ok  each  (ide  of  the  equator  in   the   Atlantic,    Ethiopic,    an<l 
Pacific  Teas.     2.  TYi^  Monfoon$,  or  (hifting  trade  winds,  which  blow  fir 
months  in  one  dire<5tion,  and  the  other  (ix  months  in  the  oppofite.     Thefe 
ate  moftly  in  the  Indian  or  Eaftem  Ocean,  and  do  not  extend  above  two 
hundred  leagues  from  the  land.    .Their  change  is  at  the  vernal  and  au- 
tumnal equinoxes,  and  is  accompanied  with  terrible  ftorms  of  thunder, 
lightning  and  rain.     3.  The  Sea  and   Land  Breezes^  which  are  another 
kmd  of  periodical  winds,  that  blow  from  the  land  from  midnight  to  mid- 
day>  and  from  the  fea  from  about  noon  till  midnight ;  ^thefe,  however,  do 
not  extend  above  two  or  three  leagues  from  ihore.     Near  the  coaft  ot 
Guinea  in  Africa,  the  wind  blows  nearly  always  from  the  weft,  fouth-well, 
or  fouth.     On  the  coaft  of  Peru  in  South  America,  the  wind  blows  con- 
iftantly  from  the   fonth-weft.     Beyond  the  latitude  of  thirty  north  and 
fimth,  the  winds,  as  we  daily  perceive  in  Great  Britain,  are  more  variable, 
though  they  blow  oftener  from  the  weft  than  any  other  point.     Between 
the  fourth  and  tenth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  longitude 
of  Cape  Verd  and  that  of  the  eafternmoft  of  the  Cape  Verd  iflands,  there 
is  a  tra£l  of  fea  condemned  to  perj>€tual  calm  a,  attended  with  terrible 
thunder  and  lightning,  and  fuch  rains,  that  this  fea  has  acquired  the  name 
oit!tt  Rains^ 

It  may  be  al fo  ufeful  to  ftudents  in  navigation  and  geography  to  obferve 
farther,  that  the  courie  or  latitude  onr  fhips  generally  keep  in  their  palfage 
from  England  to  America,  and  the  Weft  Indies,  is. 

To  Borton  in  New  England,  and  Halifax  in  Nova  Scotia,  from  42  to  43 
degrees. 

To  New  York  by  the  Azores,  or  Wcftern  Iflands,  39  degrees. 

To  Carolina  and  Virginia  by  Madeira,  which  is  called  the  upper  courie, 
32  degrees  y  but  the  ulual  courfe,  to  take  advantage  of  the  trade-winds,  is 
from  16*  to  23  degrees  j  and  in  this  courfe  they  frequently  touch  at  Anti- 
gua :  it  is  this  courfe  our  Weft  India  fiiip?  fail  in. 

The  Spaniih  galleon?  and  the  flota  from  Spain  keep  from  15  to  18  de- 
grees; and  in  their  remrn  to  Spain,  about  37  degrees. 

Tides.]  By  the  tides  is  meant  that  regular  motion  of  the  fea,  accord- 
ing to  which  it  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty- four  hours.  The  dodrinc 
of  the  tides  remained  in  obfcurity,  till  the  immortal  fir  Ifaac  Newiun 
explained  it  by  his  greit  principle  of  gravity  or  attraftion.  For,  having 
demonftratf^  that  there  is  a  principle  in  all  bodies  within  the  fojar 
fyftem,  by  which  they  mutually  draw  or  attrad  one  another  in  proportion 
to  their  diftance,  it  ffollows^  that  thofs  parts  of  the  fea  which  are  ini- 
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r-edlalely  beiow  the  moon,  muft  be  drawn  towards  it ;  and  confeqiictitly, 
^ii«jevcr  the  mooa  is  nearly  vertical,  the  fea  will  be  railed,    which  oc- 
ci^ons  the  flowing  of  the  tide  there.     A  (imilar  reafon  occafions  the 
Homing  of  the  teJe  likewiic  in  thofc  places  where  the  moon  is  in  the  na- 
dir, and  whkb  mall  be  diametrically  oppofite  to  the  former :  for  in  the 
bemit'p-berc  fuibeCt  from  the  moon,  the  parts  in  the  nadir  being  Ie6  at- 
tnided  by  hsr  than  the  other  parts  which  are  nearer  to  her,  gravitate  Je/i 
tc'^ards  tjjc  earth's  centre,  and  confequently  muft  be  higher  than  the  reft^ 
Tz-.-ki  parts  of  the  earth,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  moon  appears  on  the 
b'^nzun,  or  ninety  degrees  dillant  from  the  zenith  and  nadir,  will  have  low 
^rer;  for  as  the  waters  in  the  zenith  and  nadir  rife  at  the  fame  time,  the 
filers  in  their  neighbourhood  will  prefs  towards  thofc  places  to  maintain 
tie  equilibrium  j  to  fupply  the  places  ofthcfe,  others  will  move  the  fame 
s^2r,  and  fb  on  to  the  places  ninety  degrees  diftant  from  the  zenith  and 
R^du,  where  the  water  will  be  lowed.     By  combining  this  doctrine  with 
I '.e  diumal  motion  of  the  earth,  above  explained,  we  (hall  be  fcnfible  of  the 
rrirjn  why  the  tides  ebb  and  flow  twice  in  a  lunar  day^  or  about  twenty- 
'our  bouTS  fifty  minute. 

The  tides  are  higher  than  ordinary,  twice  every  month,  that  is  about 
I  ne  times  of  new  and  full  moon,  and  are  called  Spring-Tides :  for  at  thefe 
nnics  the  anions  of  both  the  fun  and  modn  are  united,  and  draw  in  the 
liTue  ftraight  line;  and  confequently  the  fea  muft  be  more  elevated.  At 
rhe  coDJantfb'on,  or  when  the  fun  and  moon  are' on  the  fame  fide  of  the 
trirth,  tber  both  coftfpire  to  raife  the  waters  in  the  zenith,  and  conie* 
^l^tntly  in  the  nadir;  and  at  the  oppofition,  or  when  the  earth  is  be* 
^  p.  eeo  the  fun  and  moon,  while  one  occafions  high  water  in  the  zenith 
ini  nadir,  the  other  does  the  fame.  The  tides  are  lefs  than  ordinary 
:  .Wa=  ^ery  month,  about  the  firft  and  laft  quarters  of  the  moon,  and  are 
Cillei  Xeap-Tidet:  far  in  thofe  quarters,  the  fun  raifes  the  waters  where 
tue  moon  depreifes  them,  and  depreffes  where  the  moon  raifes  them  ;  fo 
'^.it  the  tides  are  only  occaiioned  by  the  difference  by  which  the  siSiion 
w  the  moon,  which  is  neareft  us,  prevails  over  that  of  the  fun,  Thefe 
Viin?s  vould  haj-jpen  uniformly,  were  the  whole  furfaee  of  the  earth  co- 
v^^^rti  with  water;  bitt  lince  there  area  multitude  of  iflands  and  conti- 
n'  nis  which  interrupt  the  natural  courfe  of  the  water,  a  variety  of  appear- 
ir::€s  are  to  be  met  with  in  ditTerent  places,  which  cannot  be  explained 
Without  coniidering  the  fttuation  of  the  fliores,  ftraits,  and  other  obje^U 
t '.it  have  a  (hare  in  producing  them. 

CuRE^ENTS.]  There  are  frequently  ftreams  or  currents  in  the  ocean, 
w:.:cn  let  (hips  a  great  way  beyond  their  intended  courfe.  There  is  a 
curitfnt  between  Florida  and  the  Bahama  Ulands,  which  always  runs 
trom  ii,u\h  to  north.  A  current  runs  conftantly  from  the  Atlantic, 
tr  rough  the  ftraits  of  Gibraltar,  into  the  Mediterranean.  A  current  feta 
^'-t  ot  tht  Baltic  fea,  through  the  found  or  ftrait  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  into  the  Britidi  channel,  fo  that  there  are  no  tides  in  the  Baltic. 
Ak  ii  fmall  iDinds  aiKl  head-lands  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  the  tides 
nic  T?ery  liu\e  ;  but  in  fome  bays,  and  about  the  mouths  of  rivers,  they  rife 
I'j^n  12  to  50  feet. 

M\p&.]  A  map  is  the  reprefentation  of  the  earth,  or  a  part  of  it,  oti 
2  pUf^e  lurface.  Maps  differ  from  the  globe  in  the  fame  manner  as  a 
pi'^uredoes  from  a  ftatue.  The  globe  truly  reprefents  the  earth  ;  wherc- 
*^^  *  ^^p,  being  a  plane  furfacc,  cannot  reprefent  a  fpherical  body.  But 
t..oagh  the  earth  can  never  be  exhibited  exaftly  by  one  map,  yet  by 
"2eaw  of  federal,  each  containing  about  ten  or  twenty  dfgrees  of  latitude. 
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the  feprefentatidn  will  not  falWeiy  much  ihort  of  the  globe  for  eYat^ln 
becaufe  fuch  maps  might  be  joined  together  (b  as  to  form  a  convex  i 
^e,  nearly  as  fpherical  as  the  globe  itfeif. 

Cardinal  foivts.]   The  north  is  conlidered  as  the  upper  part  of 
map :  the  fouth  is  at  the  bottom,  oppoiite  to  the  north  ;  the  ead  is  on 
right  hand^  the  face  being  turned  to  the  north  5  and  the  wed  on  the 
hand^  oppofite  to  the  ealK    From  the  top  to  the  bottom    arc  dr: 
meridians,  or  lines  rf hngitude }  and  from  fide  to  ^^^  parallels  of  latitu^ 
The  outermoil  of  the  meridians  and  parallels  are  marked  with  degrees 
latitude  and  longitude,  by  means  of  which,  and  the  fcale  of  miles  cc* 
monly  placed  in  the  corner  of  the  map,  the  fituation,  diflance,   &c. 
places,  may  be  found,  as  on  the  artificial  globe.    Thus,  to  find  the   < 
ilance  of  two  places,  fuppofe  London  and  Paris,  by  the  map,  we  ha| 
only  to  meafure  the  fpace  between  them  with  the  compallesi  or  a  bit 
thread,  and'  to  apply  this  diftance  to  the  fcale  of  miles,  which  fhows  \n 
London  is  'J  10  miles  ditlant  from  Paris.     If  the  places  lie  dire6tly  m*r^ 
or  fouth,  eaft  or  weft,  from  each  other,  we  have  only  tq  obferve  the  A 
grees  on  the  nieridians  and  parallels ;  and  by  turning  thefe  into  miles,  \| 
obtain  the  diftance  without  meafuring.    Rivers  are  defcribed  in  maps  )! 
black  lines,  and  are  wider  towards  the  mouth  than  towards  the  head  \ 
fpring.    Mpuntains  are  fketched  on  maps  as  on  a  pidhire.    Forefts  ar{ 
woods  are  reprefcnted  by  a  kind  of  ftirub ;  bogs  and  moraftes,  by  ihadt-^ 
fands  and  ftiallows  are  defcribed  by  fmall  dots ;  and  roads  ufuaUy  by  dou>>l 
lines.    Near  harbours,  the  depth  of  the  water  is  exprefted  by  figures,  x\ 
prefeniing  fathoms. 

Length  of  miles  in  DiFFBRSNt  countries.]  There  is  fcarce 
a  greater  variety  in  anv  thing  than  in  this  fort  of  mealiire :  not  only  thr 
of  feparate  countries  differ,  as  the  French' from  the  Englifti,  but  thofc  d 
the  fame  countiy  vary  m  the  different  provinces,  from  each  other,  ar.| 
from  the  ftandard.  Thus  the  common  Engltlh  mrle  difters  from  \n 
ftatute  mile :  and  the  French  have  three  forts  of  leagues.     We  ftiall  her 

five  the  miles  of  fereral  countries^  compared  with  the  Englifti,  by  \y\ 
lalley. 

The  Engfilh  flatute  mile  confifts  of  528()  feet>  )  ;60  yards,  or  8  fur 
longs. 

TheJRuffian  vorft  is  little  more  than  1  of  a  mtle  Englifli.. 
•  The  Turkifti,  Italian,  and  old  Roman  lefler  mile,  is  nearly  one  EnglilL. 
The  Arabian,  ancient  and  modem,  is  about  \\  Englifll. 
The  Scotch  and  Irifli  mile  is  about  1^  Englifh. 
The  Indian  is  almoft  3  Englifli. 
The  Dutch,  Spanilh,  and  Pofiih,  is  about  Z\  EngUfb. 
The  German  is  more  than  4  Eogliflih 

The  Swediih,  Banifli,  and  Hungarian,  is  from  5  to  6  Englifli:- 
The  French  common  league  is  near  3  Englilh  \  and- 
The  Eaglifh  marine  league  is  3  Engliih  miles. 

PART    II. 

OP  THE  ORIGIN  OF  NATIONS,   LAWS^  GOVERNMENT, 

AND  COMMERCE. 

-Having,  in  the  following  work,  mentioned  the  ancient  names  »' 
countries,  and  even  fometimes,  in  f})eaking  of  Ihofe  countries,  carrif  i 
our  relearches  beyond  modem  times,  —  it  was  thought   necellan',  is 
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Tier  lo  prepare  the  reader  for  entering  upon  the  particuLir  hlftory  of  *" 
f*:h  cx)antij  we  defcribe,  to  prelent  him  with  a  general  view  of  the 
niltory  of  xnasibd,  from  the  firft  ages  of  the  world  to  the  reformatioa 
•n  rtUgloQ  during  the  l6th  century.     By  a  hirtory  of  the  world,  we  do 
rot  mean  a  mere  lift  of  dates  (which,  when  taken  by  itfelf,  is  a  thing' 
rttreiaclj  infgni6cant),  but  an  account  of  the  moft  interelVing  and  ini- 
p-ortant  Cftnls  which  have  happened  among  mankind ;  with  the  caules 
that  i»fe  produced,  and  the  etfedts  which  have  followed  from,  them* 
Tab  we  judge  to  be  a  matter- of  high  importance  in  itfelt,  and  indifpcn* 
r^  NT  icquiriie  to  the  underftanding  of  the  prefent  Hate  of  commerccp 
f  •eraincnt,  arts,  and  manners,  in  any  particular  country:  it  may  be    ^ 
^-^li^d  oommercial  and  political  geography^  and,  undoubtedly,  conftiiutfii 
ac  moft  olefol  branch  of  that  fcience.  % 

T  tie  great  event  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  before  which  there  was 
n/Jier  matter  nor  form  of  any  thing,  is  placed,  according  to  the  beli 
r.-.roTiologers,  in  the  year  before  Chrill  400%  ;  and  in  the  7lOth  year  of 
-  "at  Is  called  the  Julian  period,  which  has  been  adopted  by  Ibme  chro- 
n  logcrs  and  hitlorians,  but  is  of  little  real  fervice.  The  iacrcd  records 
t.ive  hilly  determined  the  queftion,  that  the  world  was  not  eternal,  and  alio 
iicfTtaiiied  the  time  of  its  creation  with  great  precifion*. 

it  appears  in  general,  from  the  firft  chapters   in  Genesis,   that  the 
"world,  before  the  flood,    was   extremely   populous ;  that  mankind  had 
mide  con6derabIe  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  were  become  extremely 
vicioQj,  both  in  their  fentiments  and  manners.     Their  wickednels  give 
cccition  to  a  memorable  cataftrophe,  by   which   the  whole  hu-  ^    q 
manricc,  except  Noah  and  his  family,  were  fwept  from  the  face    oojo' 
u  the  earth.    The  deluge  took  place  in  the  l0^6th  year  of  the 
RL.r!d,  ar4d  produced  a  very   confiderable  change   in  the   foil   and  at- 
rri Sphere  of  the  globe,  rendering  them  lels  friendly  to  the  frame  and 
tnxrure  of  the  human  body.     Hence  the  abridgement  of  the  life  of  man, 
5  :d  that  formidable  train  of  difeafes  which  has  ever  fince  made  fuch 
fcivock  in  the  world.     A  curious  part  of  hiftury  follows  that  of  the  de- 
?  v^e,— the  repeopling  of  the  world,  and  the  rifing  of  a  new  generatioa 
turn  the  mins  of  the  former.     The  memory  of  the  three  fons  of  Noah, 
the  firft  founders  of  nations,  was  long  prcrferved  among   their   feveral 
defcendants.    Japhet  continued   famous    among    the    wefter^    nations, 
nnder  the  celebrated   name   of  lapctus ;     the   Hebrews  paid  an  equal 
veneration  to  Shcm,  who  was  the  founder  of  their  race ;  and,  among  the 
I^'ptians,  Ham  was  long  revered  as  a  divinity,  under  the  name  of  Jupiter 
Hammon.      It    appears    that    hunting    was    the  principal   occupatioa 
lo:nc  centuries  after   the  deluge.     The  world   teemed  with  wild  hearts ; 
ind  ihe  great  heroifm    of  thofe    times  confifted   in  deftroying    them. 
Hence  Nimrod  obtained  immortal  renown,  and  by  the  admiration  which 
bis  courage  and  dexterity  univerfally  excited  was  enabled  to  ac-  g     q^ 
juircan  authority  over  his  fellow-creatures,  and  to  found  at  Ba-   2947 
-v!.»a  thefirft  monarchy  v/hofe  origin  is  particularly  mentioned  in 
\^\\OTj.    Not  long  after,  the  fo-mdation  of  Nineveh  was  laid  by  Aftur  ; 
in  L^pi  ihe  four  governments  of  Thebes,  Theri,  Memphis,  and  Tanis, 
l*:raTi  to  aifume  fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity.     That  thefe 
tv^titj  fliould  have  happened  fo  foon  after  the  deluge,  whatever  furprife 
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it  may  have  occaiioned  to  the  learned  fome  centuries  ago«  need  not 
the  fmallefl  degree  excite  the  wonder  of  the  prefent  age.  We  have  fe« 
from  many  in  fiances,  the  powerful  effe6b  of  tho  principles  of  populatif  i 
and  how  fpeedily  mankind  Lncreare>  when  the  generative  faculty  Ij 
under  no  reftraint.  The  kingdoms  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  idccx] 
parably  more  extenfive  than  thofe  of  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  Egy^j 
dnring  that  early  age )  and  yet  thefe  kingdoms  are  not  fuppofed  to  ki:\\ 
exited  four  centuries  before  the  difcovcry  of  America  by  Colambii 
As  mankind  continued  to  multiply  on  the  earth,  and  to  leparate  Tro] 
12  p  each  othcr^  the  tradition  concerning  the  true  God  was  obliterate^ 
taoi*  ^^  obfcured.  This  occafioncd  the  calling  of  Abraham  to  be  tli 
^  ,  '  father  of  a  chofen  people.  From  this  period  the  hiftory  of  an 
cient  nations  begins  to  dawn  ]  and  we  learn  feveral  particulars  of  ini 
portance. 

Mankind  had  not  long  been  united  into  focieties  before  they  beg^a^ 
to  opprefs.and  deftroy  each  other.     Chedorlaomer,    king  of  the   Ela^ 
mites,  or  Perfians,  was  already  become  a  robber  and  a  conqueror.      Piii 
force,  however,  could  not  have  been  very  great,  (ince,  in  one  of  his  cx^ 
peditions,  Abrahami  ailHied  only  by  his  houfeholdy  fet  upon  him  in   hU 
iietreat,  and,  after  a    fierce  engagement,   recovered   all  the  fpoil     thai 
had  bt  en  taken.     Abraham  was  foon  after  obliged  by  a  famine  to  leave 
Canaan,  the  country  where  God  had  commanded  him  to  fettle,  and   toi 
go  into  Egypt.     This  journey  gives  occafion  to  Mofes  to  mention  ibme 
particulars  refpe<Sting  the  Eg}'ptians,   which  evidently  difcover  the  cha- 
lafteriftics  of  an  improved  and  powerful  nation.     The  court  of  the  Egyp* 
tian  monarch  is  defcribed  in  the  moil  brilliant  colours.     He  was   fur- 
rounded  by  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  folely  occupied  in  gratifying  bis  paf^ 
£ons.     The  particular  governments  into  which  that  country  was  divided, 
were  now  united  under  one  powerful  prince  j  and  Ham,  who  led  the  co- 
lony into  Egypt,  became  the  founder  of  a  mighty  empire.     We  are  not, 
however,  to  imagine,  that  all  the  laws  which  took  place  in  Egypt,  and 
which  have  been  lb  juftly  admired  for  their  wifdom,  were  the  work   of 
that  early  age.     Diodorus  Siculus,  a  Greek  writer,  mentions  many  fuc- 
ceiTive  princes,  who   laboured   for  their  eftablilhment    and  perfeftion. 
But  in  the  time  of  Jacob,  two  centuries  after,  the  firlt  principles  of  civil 
order  and  regular  gQvemnient  feem  to  have  been  tolerably  underftood 

.among  the  Egyptians.  The  country  was  divided  into  feveral  difiri^ls 
or  feparate  departments  >  councils,  compofed  of  experienced  and  fele<5l 
perfons,  were  eflabliihed  for  the  management  of  public  afiairs ;  gra- 
naries for  prelerving  com  were  ere£led  j  and,  in  fine,  the  Egyptians 
in  that  age,  enjoyed  a  commerce  far  from  inconiiderable.  Thefe  fa6ls, 
though  of  an  ancient  date,  deferve  our  particular  attention.  It  is  from 
the  Egyptians  that  many  of  the  arts,  both  of  elegance  and  utility,  have 
been  handed  down  in  an  uninterrupted  chain  to  the  modern  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Egyptians  communicated  their  arts  to  the  Greeks }  the 
Greeks  taught  the  Romans  many  improvements  both  in  the  arts  of  peace 

.  and  war ;  and  to  the  Kqmans,  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  in- 
debted for  .their  civillfation  and  refinement.  The  kingdoms  of  Babyloft  and 
Ninttveh  remained  feparate  for  feveral  centuries',  but  we  fcarcely  know 

even  the  names  of  the  kings  who  governed  '.hem,  exoej^t  that  of  Ninus,  the 

fvcceflbr  of  Aflur,  who^  hred  with  the  fpirit  of  conquell^  extended  the 

* 

*  According  to  Dr.  Playfair's  Chronological  Tables,  the  birth  of  Abraham  il  fixc4  K  b^ 
ion  Chrlfl  2060,  and  bis  being  caUcd  gut  of  Urr,  at  1986, 
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)cQnds  of  ^kiBgdom^  added  Babylon  to  his  dominions^  and  laid  the  fonn« 
cauoaof  that  monarchy »  which  railed  to  its  meridian  fplendor  by  his  enter* 
pr.ting  faoceCRir  Semiraxnls,  and  diflinguithed  by  the  name  of  the  Aflyriau 
empire,  nded  Afia  for  many  ages.  ^ 

javan,  (oi  of  Japhet,  and  grand-fon  of  Noah,  was  the  ftock  from  whom 

ail  the  people  known  by  the  name  of  Greeks  are  deicended.     Javan  e(la<» 

b\i{bed  hlmfdf  in  the  iflands  on  the  weHem  coatl  of  Alia  Minor,  from 

vheoce  It  was  unpofEble  that  (bme  wanderers  (hould  not  pafs  over  into 

£&rspe.    The  kingdom  of  Sicyon  near  Corinthj  founded  by  the  Pclafgi, 

is  geoerally  fappofed    to  have   commenced  in   the  year  before  Chrift 

5^^.    To  thefe  6rft  inhabitants  (licceeded  a  colony  from  £g}'ptf  who, 

ibo-it  2000  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera,  penetrated  into  Greece,  and, 

cr.(fer  the  name  of  Titans^  endeavoured  to  edabliih  monarchy  In  that 

cccntry,  and  to  introduce  into  it  the  laws  and  civil  polity  of  the  £gyp* 

tians.    But  the  empire  of  the  Titans  was  foon  dilTolved )  and  the  Oreeks, 

"vho  feera  to  have  been  at  this  time  as  rude  and  barbarous  as  any  people 

in  the  world,  again  fell  back    into  their  lawlefs  and  favage  manner  of 

life.     Several  coloniesj  however,  foon  after  pafled  oyer  from  Afia  into 

Greece,  and,  by  remaining  in  that  country,  produced  a  more  conlidert 

aUe  alteration  in  the  manners  of  its  inhabitants.     The  moft  an-    ^  ^ 

cent  of  thefe  were  the  colonies  of  Inachus  and  Ogyges  ;  of  whom    .  1^ 

the  former  fettled  in  Argosj  and  the  latter  in  Attica.     We  know 

very  little  of  Ogyges  or  his  fucceifors.     Thofe  of  Inachus  endeavoured  to 

unite  the  difperl^  and  wandering  Greeks  j  and  their  endeavours  for  thja 

purpofe  were  not  altogether  unfuccefsful. 

Bat  the  bidory  of  the  Ifraelites  is  the  only  one  with  which  we  are  much 
acq-jiruted  during  thoCe  ages.     The  train  of  curious  events  which  occa* 
fi^nrd  the  Settling  of  Jacob  and  his  family  in  that  part  of  Egypt  of  which 
Jduii  was  ^the  capital,  are  univerfally  known.     That  patriarch  died,  ac-r 
cording  to  the  Septuagint  verfion  of  the  Bible,  1794  j^ears  before  ^  p 
Chrid,  but,  according  to  the  Hebrew  chronology,  only  16'89  years,      ^J^ 
and  in  the  year  of  the  world  2315-    This  is  a  remarkable  ara        ^' 
With  refpe^  to  the  nations  of  heathen  antiquity,  and  concludes  that  pe-' 
riod  of  time  which  the  Greeks  confidered  zfi  altogether  unknown,  and 
uhich  they  have  greatly  disfigured  by  their  fabulous  narrations.     Let  iu . 
regard  this  period  then  in  another  point  of  view,  and  coniider  what  we 
can  leam  from  the  facred  writings,  with  refpe6t  to  the  arts^  manners,  ai^d 
lavsof  ancient  nations.  « 

It  is  a  common  error  among  writers  on  this  fubje6^,  to  confider  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity  as  being  then  alike  in  thelc  refpe^is.    They  find 
tome  nations  extremely  rude  and  barbarous,  and  hence  they  conclude 
that  all  were  in  the  fame  Situation.     They  difcover  others  acquainted 
vitb  many  arts,  and  hence  they  infer  the  wifdom    of  the  fird  ages. 
There  appears,  however,  to  have  been  as  much  differonce  between  the  in<- 
habitants  of  the  ancient  world,  with  regard  to  arts  and  refinement,  as 
between  the  civilifed  kingdoms  of  modem  Europe,  and  the  Indians  of 
America,  or  the  negroes  on  the  coafl  of  Africa.     Noah  was  undoubtedly 
zcqaainted  with  all  the  Icience   and   arts    of  the  antcdilnvian  world ; 
xheit  he  would  communicate  to  his  children,  and  they  again  would  hand 
there  down   to  their  pofterity.     Thofe   nations,  therefore,  who  fettled 
Beared  the  original  (eat  of  mankind,  and  who  had  the  belt  opportunities 
to  trail  themlelves  of  the  knowledge  which  their  great  anceHor  was 
poflefei  of,  early  formed  themfelves  into  regular  ibciciies,   and  made 
confidefaWe  improvements  in  the  arts  which  arc  moft  fubferviept  to  hu- 
iifc.    Agncuitore  appears  to  have  been  known  m  the  iiri^  ages  of 
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the  world.     Noah  cultivated  the  vice ;  in  the  time  of  Jacobs  the  fig-t 
and  the  almond  were  well  known  in  the  land  of  Canaan ;  and  the 
ftrumcntfi  of  bulbandry,  long  before  the  difcovcry  of  them  in 
are  often  inentioned  in  the  facred  writings. ,  It  is  fcarcely  to  be  fuppo 
that  the  ancient  cities,  both  in  Afia  and  Egypt,  (whofe  foundation, 
we  have  already  mentianed,  afcends  to  the  remoteit  antiquity)  could   hal 
been  built,  unlefs  the  culture  of  the  ground  had  been  pra6^(ed  at  t 
time.     Nations  who  live  by  hunting  or  palturage  only  lead  a  wanderi 
life,  and  fcldom  fix  their  refidence  in  cities.     Commerce  naturally  i 
lows  ai^riculture  :  and  though  we  cannot  trace  the  fteps  by  which  it  v 
introduced  among  the  ancient  nations,  we  may,  from  detached  paila 
in  facred  writ,  afcertain  the  progreis  which  had  been  made  in  it  duri 
the  patriarchal  times.     We  know  from  the  hiftory  of  civil  ibciety^  th 
the  commercial  intercourfe  between  men  muft  be  pretty  confiderahle, 
fore  the  metals  come  to  be  cpnfidered  as  the  medium  of  trade  -,    and  y 
this  was  the  cafe  even  in  the  days  of  Abraham.  .  it  appears,  hovre\ 
from  the  relations  which  eflablifli  this  fa6l,  that  the  ule  of  money  h 
jvot  been  of  ancient  date;  it  hacl  no  mark  to  afcertain  its  weight  or  fin 
ucfs ;  and  in  a  contract  for  a  buryiog-place,  in  exchange  for  which  i%.bra^ 
ham  gave  filver,  the  metal  was  weighed  in  the  prefence  of  all  the  peopled 
As  commerce  improved,  and  bargains  oi  this  fort  became  more  concinK>n«| 
this  pra^ice  was  laid  afidc,  and  the  quantity  of  iilver  was  afcertained  by 
a  particular  mark,  which  faved  the  trouble  of  weighing  it.     But  tliis  docs 
not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  the  lime  of  Jacob,  the  fecond    from 
Abraham.     The  rcfilah,  of  which  we  read  in  his  time,  was  a  piece  ui 
money,  (lamped  with  the  figurd  of  a  lamb,  and  of  a  |>recife  and  Hated 
value..    It  appears  from  the  hillory  of  Jofeph,  that  the  commerce  be- 
tween difl'ercnt  nations  was  by  this  time  regularly  carried  on.    The  llb- 
maelites  and  Medianitos,  who  bought  him  of  his  brethren,  were  travelling 
merchants,  refembling  the  modern  caravans,  who  carried  fpices,  perfume^ 
and  other  rich  commodities,  from  their  own  country  into  Egypt.     The 
iame  obfervation  may  be  made  from  the  book  of  Job,  who,  according  to 
the  b«(l  writers,  was  a  native  of  Arabia  Felix,  and  alfo  a  contemporary 
with  Jacob.  He  {p&Ss  of  the  roads  of  Thema  and  Saba,  i.  e.  of  the  caravans 
which  let  out  from  thofe  cities  of  Arabia.     If  we  refle6l  that  the  com  mo- 
di tties  of  that  country  were  rather  the  luxuries  than  the  neccnkries  of  life, 
we  Qiatl  have  reafon  to  conclude  that  the  countries  into  which  they  werc^ 
fcnt  for  fale,  and  particularly  Egypt,  were  confiderably  improved  in  arts 
and  refinement. 

in  f|>eaking  of  commerce^  we  ought  carefully  to  diAinguiih  between 
the  fpecies  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  land,  or  inland  commercey-anci 
that  which  is  carried  on  by  fea ;  vmich  lad  kind  of  tra/Hc  is  both  later  in 
its  origin^  and  flower  in  its  progrefs.  Had  the  defcendants  of  Noah  been 
left  to  their  own  ingenuityi  and  received  no  t injure  pf  the  antediluvian 
knowledge  from  their  wife  anceilorsi  it  is  improbable  that  they  (bould 
have  ventured  on  navigating  the  open  Teas  lo  foon  as  we  find  they  did. 
That  branch  of  his  pollerity  who  fettled  on  the  coafts  of  Paleftine,  were 
tb^  fird  people  of  the  world  among  whom  navigation  was  made  fubfer* 
vlcnt  to  commerce :  they  were  di(lingui(hed  by  a  word  which  in  the 
Hebrew  tongue  fignifics  merchants,  and  are  the  fame  nation  afterwaids 
known  to  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Phoenicians.  Inhabiting  a  barren 
and  ungrateful  foil,  they  applied  themfclves  to  better  their  fituation  by 
cultivating  the  arts.  Commerce  was  their  principal  puriuit:  and  with 
all  the  writcis  of  pagan  antiquity  they  pafs  for  the  inventors  of  what* 
cVei  tended  to  its  improvement.     At  the  time  of  Abraham  they  weft  re* 
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jrzrdsd  as  a  po^effol  nadoD ;  their  maritime  commerce  is  mentioned  by 
Jicjob  in  bia  laft  words  to  bis  children  ^  and«  according  to  Herodotus,  the 
PiKcnkxana  had  bj  this  time  navigated  the  coafts  of  Greece^  and  carried  off 
live  daughter  a(  Liachus. 

The  arts  of  ^ricultuxej  commeree,  and  navigation,  fuppo(e  the  know- 
ledge of  iereial  othein :  aftronomy^  for  indance,  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
GLuatioo  and  levolutio&s  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  is  necelTary  both   to 
agricaltmc  and  navigation ;  that  of  working  metals,  to  commerce ;  and 
io  of  uher  arts.     In  fa^,  we  find,  that  before  the  death  of  Jacob  feve- 
ral  nations  were  fo  well  acquainted  with  the  revolutions  oPthe  moon, 
as  to  meafbre  by  them  the  duration  of  their  year.     It  had  been  a  uni- 
y^'al  co^om  among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  to 
drixie  time  into  portions  of  a  week,  or  feven  days :  this  undoubtedly 
a-'rie  from  the  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  world.     It  wai 
naituai  for  thole  nations  who  led  a  paftoral  life,  or  who  lived  under  A 
fercne  iky,  to  obierre  that  the  various  appearances  of  the  moon  were 
annpleted  nearly  in  four  weeks;  hence  the  divifion  of  a  month.     Tbofe 
]~^jple^  again,  who  lived  by  agriculture,  and  were  become  acquainted 
»-ith  the  divifion  of  the  month,  would  naturally  remark  that  twelve  of 
th&ie  brought  back  the  fame  temperature  of  the  air,  or  the  fame  (eafons  ; 
hence  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  luncr  year,  which  has  every  where 
taken  place  in  the  infancy  of  fcience.    This,  together  with  the  obierr* 
ailon  of  the  fixed  (lars,  which,  as  we  learn  from  the  book  of  Job,  mud 
have  been  veij  ancient,  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  difcovery  of 
the  jUer  year,  which  at  that  time  would  be  thought  an  immenfe  im-> 
prcrremanr  in  adronomy-     But,  with  regard  to  thofe  branches  of  know- 
Icfige  which  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  were 
pt.culLar  to  the  Egyptians,  and  a  few  nations  of  Alia.     Europe  offers  a 
^>3my  ipeetade  during  this  period.     Who    could    believe    that   the 
Greeks,  who  in  later  ages  became  the  patterns  of  politene6  and  of  every 
elegant  art,  were  dejicended  from  a  iavage  race  of  men,  traveling  the 
vrjods  and  wilds,  inhabiting  the  rocks  and  caverns,  a  wiietched  prey  to 
\sr\]d  animals,  and  fometimes  to  each^other?     This,  however,  is  no  more 
thui  what  was  to  be  expe£led.    Thofe  deicendants  of  Noah,  who  had  re* 
moved  to  a  great  dKhmce  from  the  plains  of  Shinar,  lod  all  connedlion  with 
the  ci^£&d  part  of  mankind.    Their  pofterity  became  flill  more  ignorant; 
2Tid  the  hnmaa  mind  was  at  length  funk  into  an  abyls  of  mLfery  and 
wretchedncfii. 

We  might  naturally  exped,  that,  from  the  death  of  Jacob,  and  as  we 
advanoe  forward  in  time,  the  hiftory  of  the  great  empires  of  Egypt  and 
Aifyna  would  emerge  firom  their  obfcurity.   This,  however,  is  far  ^om  be« 
ing  the  cafe ;  we  only  get  a  glimpfe  of  them,  and  they  dilappear  »  p 
entirely  for  many  ages.    After  the  reign  of  Ninias,  who  fucceeded  t^^' 
Semiiamis  and  l^nus  in  the  Afi^'rian  throne,  we  find  an  allonifli-  ^"^^* 
'vc9  blank  in  \hc  hiflory  of  that  empire,  for  no  lefs  than  eight  hundred 
}'t^9.    The  filence  of  ancient  hiftoty  on  this  fubje£l:  is  commonly  attri* 
buted  to  the  foftneilf  and  efieminacy  of  the  fucceflfors  of  Ninus,  whofe  lives 
ar^rded  no  events  worthy  of  narration.     Wars  and  commotions  are  th« 
great  ^lemes  of  the  hiftorian^  while  the  gentle  and  happy  reigns  of  wife 
pnocetpais  uaobierved  and  unrecorded.     Sefothis,  a  prince  of  wonderful 
abilities,  is  luppofed  to  have  mounted  the  throne  of  l^gypt  after  Ameno- 
phis,  who  was  fwallowed  up  in  the  Red  Sea  about  the  year  before  Chrift 
y^S^  By  his  aOiduity  and  attention,  the  civil  and  military  ei^ablifhrnenls  of 
the  EgTptians  received  very  conliderable  improvements.  Egypt,  in  the  time 
of  Sdofinaaad  his  iouaediate  fucceifors,  was>  in  all  probability^  the  molt 
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powerful  kingdom  upon  earth,  and,  according  to  the  bell  calculation , 
fuppofed  to  have  contained  twenty-feven  millions  of  inhabitants.    Bu^   ««. 
cient  hiftory  often  excites,  without  gratifying,  our  curiofity  5  for,  froin   tj 
reign  of  Sefoftris  to  that  of  Bocchoris,  in  the  year  before  Chrill  1781 ,  "^ 
have  little  knowledge  of  even  the  names  of  the  intermediate  princes, 
we  judge,  however,  from  collateral  circumftances,  the  country  mull:    fl; 
have  continued  in  a  very  flourifliing  condition  :  for  Egypt  continueci 
pour  forth  her  colonies  into  di(lant  nations.     Athens,  that  feat  of  learn  iij 
«   p     and  politehefls,  that  fchool  for  all  who  afpired  to  wlfdom,  owed  i 
'    r«*    foundation  to  Cecrops,  who  landed  in  Greece  with  an  Eg>'pti:l 

*  colony,  and  endeavoured  to  civilife  the  rough  manners  of  the  o^ 
giual  inhabitants.  From  the  inilitutions  which  Cecrops  ellabliflied  amoil 
the  Athenians,  it  is  eafy  to  infer  in  what  a  condition  they  muft  have  \iy'< 
before  his  arrival.  The  laws  of  marriage,  which  few  nations  are  lb  bal 
barous  as  to  be  altogether  unacquainted  with,  were  not  known  in  Greec- 
Mankind,  like  the  bealls  of  the  field,  were  propagated  by  accidental  co^ 
T*  p  neftions,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  tbofe  to  whom  they  0%*^^ 
\ki\C    their  generation.     Cranaiis,  who  fucceeded  Cecrops  in  the  kini 

*  dom  of  Attica,  purfued  the  fame  beneficial  plan,  and  endeavourc< 
by  wift  inflitutions,  to  bridle  the  keen  paffions  of  a  rude  people. 

Whilft  thefo  princes  ufcd  their  endeavours  for  civilifing  this  corner  < 

Greece,  the  other  kingdoms,  into  which  this  country,  by  the  natural  bour 

daries  of  rocks,  mountains,  and  rivers,  was  divided,  and  which  had  bet^ 

already  peopled  by  colonies  from  Egypt  and  the  Eaft,  began  to  affurrj 

^  p     fome  appearance  of  form  and  regularity.     This  engaged  Amp  hit; 

lior     *y®"'  °"^  of  thofe  uncommon  geniufes  who  appear  in  the  worii 

•^  •    for  the  benefit  of  the  age  in  which  they  live,  and  the  admiration  c 

pollerity,  to  endeavour  to  unite  in  one  confederacy  the  feverol  indej^cil 

dent  kingdoms  of  ©reece,  and  thereby  deliver  them  from  thole  inteftirl 

d«vi(ions  which  muft  render  them  a  prey  to  one  another,  or  to  the  fiil 

enemy  who  might  think  proper  to  invade  them.     This  plan  he  comxnii 

nicated  to  the  kings  or  leaders  of  the  different  territories,  and  by  hia  elo 

quencc  and  addrcls  engaged  twelve  cities  to  unite  together  for  their  c(.m 

nion  preservation.     I'wo  deputies   from  each  of  thofe  cities  aflemM<"i 

twice  a  year  at  Thermopylae,  and  formed  what,  after  the  name  of  i* 

founder,  was  called  the  Ampbiclyonic  Council.     In  this  afleiiibly,  what 

ever  related  to  the  general  interdt.of  the  confederacy  was  difculled  an| 

finally  determined.     Amphit^tyoh   likcwife,  fcnfible  that   thofe  politic^ 

coBneftions  arc  the  moft  lafting  which  arc  ftrengthened  by  religion,  com 

m-itted  to  the  Amphi«5^yons  the  care  of  the  temple  at  Delphi,  and  of  thi 

riches  which,  from  the  dedications  of  thofe  who  confulted  the  oracle,  hil 

been  amaflfed  in  it.     This  affembly,  conftituted  on  fuch  folid  founds 

tions,  was  the  great  fpring  of  adtion  in  Greece,  while  that  country  pre 

iervcd  its  independence  j  and,  by  the  union  which  it  infpired  among  ibi 

Greeks,  enabled  them  to  defend  their  lilierties  againft  all  the  force  of  thi 

Perfian  empire.     Confidering  the  circumftances  of  the  age  in  which  it  wa 

inftituted,  the  An^phiAyonic  council  is,  perhaps,  the  moft  remarkable  poi 

'litical  cftablifhme^t  which  ever  took  place  among  mankind. 

In  the  year  before  Chrift  13?2,  the  Ilthmian  games  were  inftitutcrl  -^ 
Corinth;  and  iii  1303  the  famous  Olympic  games  by  Pelops;  wild 
games,  together^  with  the  Pythian  and  Nemean,  have  beeit  rendered  vu 
mortal  by  the  genius  of  Pindar. 

'J  he  Greek  ftates,  formerly  unconnected  with  each  other  except  \-\ 
mutual  inroads  and  hoftililies,  fuon  began  to  a£t  with  concert,  and  to  v. 
dertake  diftant  expeditions  for  the  general  inlvreft  of  the  confedcrao 
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TWe  firft  of  tbeie  was  the  famous  expeditW.of  the  Argonauts,  hi  which 
all  Greece  appears  to  have  taken  part. 

The  obje^  of  the   Argonauts  was  to  open  the  comoHerce  of  j^   ^ 
ihe  Ruxine  ka,  and  to  eliablilh  colonies  in  the  adjacent  c^ountry  of   ,!;*•• 
Coichii.    The  (htp  Argo,  which  was  the  admiral  of  the  fleet.  Is  the 
cn\y  catepaiticdirly  named;   though  we  learn  from  Homer  and  other 
anciesc  writers,  that  U^veral  veffels  were  employed  in  that  expedition. 
The  fieet  was,  from  the  ignorance  of  thofc  who  conducted  it«  long  toHed 
ahoct  on  di^crent  coad^s.     The  rocks  at  fome  ditiance  from  the  mouth 
Cf{  the  Ettzine  Tea  occafioned  great  diiCculty  to  the  Argonauts  :  they  lent 
frnvinl  a  light  veiTely  which  palled  through,  hut  returned  with  the  loft 
oi  hcT  rodder.     This  is  expreitcd,  in  the  fabulous  language  of  antiquity, 
tr  tbeir  ieoding  out  a  bird,  which  cetumed  with  the  lufs  of  its  tail,  and 
fnr.y  give  us  an  idea  of  the  allegorical  obfcurity  in  which  the  other  events 
of  ihat  expeilition  are  involved.     The  fleet,  however,  at  length  arrived  at 
J¥jX,  the  capital  of  Colchis,  after  j^erforming  a  voyage,  which,  confidcring 
the  mean  condition  of  the  naval  art  during  that  age,  was  not  lefs  impor* 
tint  than  the  Gircnmnavigation  &f  the  earth  by  our  modem  difcoverers. 
From  this  expedition  to  that  again  It  Troy,  which  was  undertaken   ^  p 
to  recover  the  fair  Helena,  a  queen  of  Sparta,  who  had  been  car-    t\ol 
rled  oS*  by  Pari?,  fon  of  the  Trojan  king,   the  Greeks  muft  have 
made  a  wonderful  progrefs  in  arts,  in  power,  and  opulence :  no  left  than 
tweire  hundred  veilels  were  employed  in  this  voyage,  each  of  which,  at  a 
medium,  L-ontiined  upwards  of  a  homdred  men.     Thefe  vefllls,  however, 
were  but  haiNdecked  i  and  it  does  not  appear  that  iron  entered  at  all  into 
their  cQn(lru£tion.     If  we  add  to  thefe  circumftances,  that  the  Greeks  had 
r^ji  the  ufe  of  the  faw,  an  iBftrument  fo  necdVary  to  the  carpenter,  a  mo* 
dLm  muft  form  but  a  mean  notion  of  the  Arength  or  elegance  of  this  fleet. 
Having  thus  conddered  the  ilate  of  Greece  as  a  whole,  let  us  examine 
the  cifcum fiances  of  the  particular  countries  into  which  it  was  divided. 
Thb  is  of  great  importance  to  our  prefect:  undertaking,  bccaufe  it  Is  ia 
tbU  coQBtiy  only  that  we  can  trace  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  govern* 
mti^t,  arts,  and  manners,  which  compofe  fo  great  a  part  of  our  prefent 
vork.    There  apf^ars  origiuaUy  to  have  been  a  remarkable  refcmblauce, 
25  to  iheir  political  dtuation,  between  the  different  kingdoms  of  Greece^ 
They  were  governed  each  by  a  king,  or  rarher  by  a  chieftain,  who  was 
iheir  le-^der  in  time  of  war,  liifir  judge  in  time  of  peace,  and  who  pre* 
Bii:d  in  the  adminidration  of  their  religious  ceremonies.    This  prince, 
however,  was"  far  from  being  abfobite.     In  each  fociety  there  were  a 
number  of  other  leaders,  whole  InBuence  over  their  particular  clans  or 
tribes  wii  not  left  con/iderablc  than  tbat  of  the  king  over  his  immedi* 
ate  fjU'jwers.     Thefe  captains  were  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
f-rceiimes  with  their  fuvereign^  and  each  particular  (late  was  in  mi- 
r.utore,  what  the  whole  /:ouniry  had  been  before  the  time  of  Ajmphic- 
tyoa.    They  re^juiied  the  hwd  pf  another  delicate  painter  to  blend  the 
fppofite  colours,  and  to  enable  them  to  produce  one  jKJwerful  eJfrdt. 
The  blftory  of  Athens  affocds  us  an  example  of  tlve  manmer  in  which 
theie  itates,  wl^ch  /or  want  of  union,  were  weak  and  infigniUcant,  be- 
ciroe,  by  being  ce^cnled  together,  important  and  powerful.    Thefeus, 
king  of  Auica,  about  the  year  B^  C.  123+,  had,  by  his  exploits,  acc^uired 
gieii  Tcpuiatjon  for  valour  and  ability.     He  law  the  inconveniences  to 
wbicb  his  country,  fro^ri  btring  divided  into  twelve  diitridts,  was  cx- 
pof'd5  and  he  conceived,  that,    by  means  of  the  influence  which  bis 
perioral  charaflcr,  united  to  the  royal  authori]Ly  with  which  he  was  in- 
Vfilcd,  ^  ualveifally  px^ocuie4  him,  he  might  be  ahlc  to  remove  them, 
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For  this  purpofe  he  endeavoured  to  maintam  and  even  to  inereale  b  x . 
popularity  among  the  peafants  and  artlfans ;  he  detached,  as  much  sl^ 
poffible,  the  dffrerent  tribes  from  the  leaders  who  commanded  them  j 
he  abolifhed  the  courts  which  had  been  edablilhed  in  different  parts  o  i 
Attica,  and  appointed  one  council-hall  common  to  all  the  Atheniairs,, 
Thefeus,  however,  did  not  truft  folely  to  the  force  of  political  regul ra- 
tions.    He  called  to  his  aid  all  the  power  of  religious  prejudices.     By 
edablifhing  common  rites  of  religion  to  be  performed  in  Athens,    an^ 
by  inviting  thither  ftrangers  from  all  quarters  by  the  profpeft  of  pro- 
tection and  privileges,  he  raifed  that  city  from  an  inconfiderable  vi]Iag;e 
to  a  powerful  metropolis.    The  fplendour  of  Athens  and  of  Tbefeua 
now  totally  eclipfed  that  of  the  other  villages  and  their  particular  leader?. 
All  tho  power  of  the  ftate  was  united  in  one  city,  and  under  one  fovereigTi . 
The  petty  chieftains,  who  had  formerly  occafioncd  fo  much  confufion^ 
being  now  divefled  of  all  influence  and  confideration,  became  humble  and 
fubmiflive ;  and  Attica  remained  under  the  peaceable  government  of  a 
monarch. 

This  is  a  rude  (ketch  of  the  origin  of  the  firft  monarchy  of  which  u-e 
have  a  di(lin6^  account,  and  may,  without  much  variation,  be  applied) 
to  the  other  ftates  of  Greece.     This  country,  however,  was  not  deltined 
to  continue  long  under  the  government  of  kings.     A  new  influence  aro(e, 
which  in  a  Ihort  time  proved  too  powerful  both  for  the  king  and  the 
nobles.     Thcfeus  had  divided  the  Athenians  into  three  di(lin6t  claffes^ 
—the  nobles,  the  artifans,  and  the  hufbandmcn.     In  order  to  abridge 
the  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobles,   he  had  beflpwed  many  privileges 
on  the  two  other  ranks  of  citizens.    This  plan  of  politics  was  follov^ed 
by  his  fucceObiBj  and  the  lower  ranks  of  the  Athenians,  partly  from 
the  countenance  of  their  fovereign,  and  partly  from  the  progrefs  of  arts 
and  manufactures  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty,   became    conOderable    and    independent.     Thefe    circumflances 
were  attended  with  a  remarkable  efleCl.     Upon  the  death  of  Codrus,  a 
prince  of  great  merit,'  in  the  year  before  Chrift  1070,  the  Athenians,  be- 
come weary  of  the  regal  authority,  under  pretence  of  finding  no  one 
worthy  of  hlling  the  throne  of  that  monarch,  who  had  devoted  him f elf 
to  death  for  the  fafety'of  his  people,  aboli(hed  the  regal  power,  and  pro- 
claimed that  none  but  Jupiter  ^ould  be  king  of  Athens.     This  rcvolu- 
P  p     tion  in  favour  of  libefty  was  fo  much  the  more  remarkable,  as  it 
in<i-*    hapf>ened  about  the  fame  time  that  the  Jews  became  unwilling  to 
•^^*    remain  under  the  government  of  the  true  Gqd,  and  defired  a  mor- 
tal fovereign,  that  they  might  be  like  other  nations* 

The  government  of  Thebes,  another  of  the  Grecian  dates,  much 
about  the  fame  time,  afliimed  the  republican  form.  Near  a  century 
before  the  Trojan  war,  Cadpnus,  with  a  colony  from  Phoenicia,  had 
founded  this  city,  which  from  that  time  had  been  governed  by  kings. 
But  the  hi\  fovereign  being  overcome  in  (ingle  combat  by  a  neigh- 
bouring prince,  the  Thebans  abolifhed  the  regaj  power.  Till  the  days 
however  of  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  (a  period  of  feven  hundred 
years)  the  Thebans  performed  nothing  worthy  of  the  republican  (pint. 
Other  cities  pf  Crcecc,  after  thie  example  of  Thebes  and  Athene, 
ere6ted  thcmfelves  into  republics.  But  the  revolutions  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  two  rival  dates,  which,  by  means  of  the  fuperiority  they  acquired, 
gave  the  tone  to  the  manner^,  genius,  and  politics  of  the  Qreeks,  deferve 
^  p  our  particular  attention.  We  have  feen  a  tender  (hoot  of  liberty 
iv7\  0^""S  ^P  *"  ^^^  ^^^y  °^  Athens,  upon  the  dcceafc  of  Codrus, 
1070.    jjg  jj^j^  fovereign.    This  (hoot  gradually  improvcfi  into  a  vigorous 
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• 
p*.3.nt.    *rbe  Ath^nlaos^  by  abo1i{bing  the  name  of  Kng,  did  not  en* 
tjrely   fabwrt  the  regal    authority:  they  eftabliflied  a  perpetual   magi* 
It  rate,  who,  ander  the  name  of  Archon^^waa  invefted  with  almoft  the 
Vame  powen  which  their  kings  had  enjoyed.    Ilie  Athenians  in  timo 
became  GtaGbUe  that  the  archontic  office  was  too  lively  an  image  of  roy- 
alty for  a  hee  date.     After  it  had  continued,  therefore,  three  hunduM 
and  thiTly-oQe  years  in  the  family  of  Codrus,  they  endeavoured  to  le^a 
its  dignity,  not  by  abridging  its  power,  but  by  fhortening  its  duration. 
The  toft  period  affigned  for  the  continuance  of  the  archonihip  in  the 
^nse  perfoa  was  three  years.     But  the  defire  of  the  Athenians  for  ^  more 
perfe^  lyflem  of  freed|>ni  than  had  hitherto  been  eftabliflied,  ihcreaied 
L3  pn^rtion  to  the  liberty  they  enjoyed.    They  again  demanded    |»  ^ 
a  rrdo^oo  of  the  power  of  their  archons  j  and  it  was  at  length     ^^    ' 
determined   that    nine    annual    magil^rates  (hould   be  appointed 
under  this  title*     Thefe  magiftrates  were  not  only  chofen  by  the  people* 
bat  accountable  to  them   for  their  eondu£t  at  the  expiration  of  their 
office.     Thefe  alterations  were  too  violent  not  to  be  attended  with  fomc 
dangerous    confequences.     T1ie  Athenians,  intoxicated  with  their  free- 
dom, broke  out  into  the  mod  unruly  licentioufneis.    ^No  written  laws 
bail  been  as  yet  enacted  in  Athens ;  and  it  was  hardly  poflible  that  the 
ancient  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  v/hich  were  naturally  fuppoied  to  be  in 
part  abdi/bed  by  the  fucceflive  changes  in  the  government,  fhould  fuf- 
£cienl2y  rt^rain  the   tumultuous  fpirits   of  the  Athenians   in  the  drft 
flutter  of  their  independence.     The  wifer  part  of  the  ft  ate,  therefore, 
ttho  b^an  to  prefer  any  lyftcm  of  government  to  their  prefent  anarchy 
and  confuiion,  were  induced  to  caft  their  eyes  on  Draco,  a  man  of  an 
auf^ere  bnt   virtuous  difpo(ition,   as  the  fitteft  perfon  for  compoling  ^ 
fy^xem  of  law  to  bridle  the  furious  and  unruly  nuiltitude.     Draco  un- 
dstook  the  office  about  the  year  628,  but  executed  it  with  fb  much 
n'^oar,  that,   in   the  words  of  an  ancient  hiftorian,  "  His  laws  were 
**  vritten  with  blood,  and  not  with  ink.*'     Death  was  the  indifcriminate 
puniibment  of  every  offence ;   and  the  code  of  Draco  proved  to  be  a 
remedy  worie  than  the  difeafe.     Affairs  again  fell  into  confuHon,  which 
confinued  till  thofc   laws  were  reformed  in  the  time  of  Solon,  about  the 
year  b^ore  Ch rid  59  h-     The  wifdom,  virtue,  and'  amiable  manners,  of 
St>!oo   recommended    him    to   the  moft  important  of  all   oftices,    the 
giving  laws  to  a  free  people.     This  employment  was  aftigned  him  by 
the  unanimous  voice  d  his  country ,  but  he  long  deliberated  whether 
he    fliould    undertake    it.     At    length,    however,    m<rtives    of  public 
iinlity  overcame    all   conHderations  of  private  eale,  fafety,  and   repu- 
tUtoQ,  and  determined  him   to  enter  on  an  ocean  pregnant  with  a 
thcarand  dangers.     The  firft  ftep  of  his  legiHation  was  to  aboliih  all 
the  laws  of  Draco,  excepting  thofe  relative  to  murder.     The  punilh- 
fnent  of  this   crime  could  not  be  too  great;  but  to  confider  other  of- 
fences as  equally  criminal,  was  confounding  all  tiotions  of  right  and 
vrouj,  and   rendering   the  law   ineffectual   by  means  of  its  feverity, 
Soioo  next  proceeded  to  new-model  the  political  law:  bis  eftabliCh- 
Rients  on  this   head  remained  among  the  Athenians,  while  they  pre- 
l^ned  thar  liberties.     He  feems  to  have  let  out  with   this  principle, 
that  a  perfe^   republic,  in  which  each  citizen   fliould  have  an  equal 
^^tical  importance^  was  a  (yftem  of  government,  beautiful  indeed  in 
ttJtoiy,  but  not  reducible  to  practice.     He  divided  the  citizens  there- 
fore iat'i  f  jur  dalles,  according  to  the  wealth  which  they  poffclTcd  i  and 
the  pooreft  clafs  he  rendered  altogether  incapable  of  any  public  office, 
Thtj  had  a  voice,  however,  in  the  general  council  of  the  nation,  in 
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which  all  maltexiB  of  principal  eonceiH  were  determined  in  the  laft  fe^ 
fort.  But  ltd  thin .  alTembly,  which  was  compofed  of  all  the  titizensj 
ihould,  in  the  words  of  Plutarch,  like  a  (hip  with  too  manv  fails,  be  ex^ 
pofed  to  the  gufis  of  folly,  tumult,  and  diforder,  he  provided  for  its  lafety 
by  the  two  anchors  .of  the  Senate  and  Areopagus.  iTie  firft  of  thefc 
courts  confided  of  four  hundred  perfons,  a  hundred  from  each  tribe  of  the 
Athenians,  who  prepared  all  important  bills  that  came  before  the  aflembly 
of  the  people;  the  iecond,  though  but  a  court  of  juHice,  gained  a  prodi- 
gious aicendancy  in  the  republic^  by  the  wifdom  and  gravity  of  its  mem-" 
bers,  who  were  not  chofeii  but  after  the  firi^ed  fcnitiny  and  the  moit  le* 
Hous  deliberation. 

Such  was  the  lytlem  of  government  eftabli/bed  by  Solon^  which  the 
tiearer  we  examine  it,  will  the  more  excite  our  admiration.    Upon  the 
fame  plan  mod  of  the  other  ancient  republics  were  edabltihed.     To  in^ 
£d  on  all  of  them,  therefore,  would  neither  be  entertaining  nor  indru6^tve. 
But  the  government  of  Sparta,  or  Laced^mon,  had  fomething  in  it  fb 
peculiar,  that  the  great  outlines  of  it  at  lead  ought  not  to  be  here  omitted* 
The  country  of  which  Sparta  afterwards  became  the  capital,  was,  like 
the  other  dates  of  Greece,  originally  divided  into  feveral  petty  principa- 
lities, of  which  each  was  under  the<  jurifdi£tion  of  its  own  immediate 
chieftain.     Lelex  is  faid  to  have  been  the  fird  king,  about  the  year  before 
B  C     ^^"^  1516.    At  length,  the  two  brothers,  Eurydhenes  and  Pro- 
1 10*2'    ^^^*  obtaining  poifeflion  of  this  country,  became  conjunft  in  the 
'   royalty^  and  what  is  extremely  lingular,  their  poderity,  in   a 
dire6l  line,  continued  to  rule  conjunctly  for  nine  hundncd  years,  end- 
ing with  Cleomenes,  anno  2'2()  before  the  Chridian  sera.    The  Spartan 
•o  Q     government,  however,  did   not   take  that  fingular  form  which 

*  .'    renders  it  fo  remarkable,  until  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  the  celc* 

brated  legiflator.  The  plan  of  policy  devifcd  by  Lycurgus 
agreed  with  that  already  defcribed,  in  comprehending  a  fenate  and  ^af^ 
fembly  of  the  people,  and,  in  general,  all  thofe  edablidiments  which  are 
deemed  mod  requifite  for  the  fecurity  of  political  indq)endence.  It 
differed  from  that  of  Athens,  and  indeed  from  all  other  governments, 
in  having  two  kings,  whofe  ofBce  was  het^ditary,  though  their  powet 
was  fudicicntly  circumfcribed  by  proper  checks  and  rcdraints.  But 
the  great chara6\eridic  of  the  Spartan  conditution  arofe  from  this,  that, 
in  all  laws,  Lycurgus  had  at  lead  as'much  rcfpeCt  to  war  as  to  political 
liberty.     With  this  view,  all  forts  of  luxury,  all  arts  of  elegance  or 

'  entertainment,  every  thing,  in  fine,  which  had  the  fmalled  tendency 
to  fcften  the  minds  of  the  Spartans,  was  ablblutely  profcribcd.     They 

•  "were  forbidden  the  ufe  of  money ;  they  lived  at  public  tables  on  the 
coarfcd  fare :  the  younger  were  taught  to  pay  the  utihod  reverence  to 
the  more  advanced  in  years ;  and  all  ranks  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
daily  accudomed  to  the  mod  painful  exercifes.  To  the  Spartans  alone 
war  was  a  relaxation  rather  than  a  hardihipj  and  they  behaved  in  it  with 
a  fpiritj  of  which  fcarcely  any  but  a  Spartan  could  even  form  a  con- 
ception. 

In  brder  to  fee  the  effe6l  of  theffe  principles,  and  to  connect  under 
one  point  of  view  the  bidory  of  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  we 
mud  now  cad  orur  eyes  on  Afia,  and  obferve  the  events  which  happened 
in  thofe  great  empires  of  which  we  have  fo  lung  lod  iight.  We  have 
^  Q    already  mentioned  in  what  obfcurity  the  hidory  of  Egypt  is  in- 

•  •   volved,  until  the  reign  of  fiocchoris.     From  this  period  tp  the  dif- 

folution  of  their  government  by  Cambyfes  of  Perfia^  \n  the  year 
befbtc  Cbrift  624^  the  Egyptians  are  more  celebrated  ti^r  the  wifdom  of 
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tbeir  laws  and  political  inilitutions,  than  for  the  power  of  their  anM« 
Several  of  tbeie  ftaa  to  bave  been  dictated  by  the  true  l|nnt  of  civil 
^ii'doiDf  and  vere  admirably  calculated  for  preferving  order  and  good 
tovcmnseot  la  an  exteniive  kingdom.    The  great  empire  of  Aflyria 
\ikevifc«  which  had  lb  long  difappeared,  becomes  again  an  obje6l  of  at  ten- 
uon^  and  afbrds  the  6rii  inltance  we  meet  with  in  hiQoryi  of  a  kingdom 
which  ftJI  afnoder  by  its  own  weight,  and  the  effeminate  weakncfs  o( 
ii3  fof^emgns.    Sardanapalus,  the  Uft  emperor  of  AlTyria,  neglecling 
the  tdminiftration  of  afllairs,  and  ihutting  himfelf  up  in  his  palace  with 
hii  vomcQ  and  eunuchs^  fell   into  contempt  with  his  fubjeifts.    The 
go^*erriorB  of  bis  provinces,  to  whom,  like  a  weak  and  indolent  prince* 
he  had  entirdy  committed  the  command  of  hb  armies,  did  not  fail  to 
kize  this  opportnnitjr  of  rating  their  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  their 
n after  s  power.     Arbaces,  governor  of  Media,  and  Bclefis,  governor  of 
BibyloOf  confpired  againft  their  fovereign,  and  having  fet  fire  to  his 
capital  (in  which   Sardanapalus  perifhed,  before  Chrilt  820),  divided 
bjtween  them  his  extend ve  dominions.    Thefe  two  kingdoms*  fome- 
XiToes  nnited  under  one  prince,  and  fometimes  governed  each  by  a  par« 
licular  foverdgn,  maintamed   the  chief  fway  in  Afia  for  many  years. 
Pnul  revived  the  kingdom   of  Aflyria,  anno>  before  Chrid,  777  :   and 
^aalmanefer,  one  of  his  fucccffors,  put  an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Ifrael. 
and  carried  the  ten  tribes  captive  into  Aflyria  and  Media,  before  Chrift 
7*il.    Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  alfo,  in  the  year  before  Chrill 
6^,  •verturned   the  kingdom   of  Judah,  which  had  continued  in  the 
family  of  David  firom  the  year  1055,  and  mattered  all  the  countries 
roond  him.     Bot  in  the  year  538,  Cyrus  the  Great  took  Babylon,    «  ^ 
ai?d  reduced  this  quarter  of  the  world  under  the  Perfian  yoke.       *     * 
Tbe  manners  of  this  people,  brave,  hardy,  and  independent,  as 
V'^Il  as  the  government  of  Cyrus  in   all  its  various  departments,  are 
triegantiy  di'fcribcd  by  Xenopbon,  a  Grecian  phitefopher  and  hittorian. 
It  is  not  necefiary,  however,  that  we  Ihould  enter  into  the  fame  detail, 
upon  this  fo^je^y  as  with  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Greeks.     We  have^ 
in  modem  times,  fuffidetit  examples  of  monarchical  governments :    but 
haw  few  are  our  republics !    The  a?ra  of  Cyrus  is  in  one  refpe^l  ex- 
tremely remarkable,  beiidcs  that  in  it  the  Jews  were  delivered  from  their 
captivity,  becaufe   with  it   the  hillory   ol   the  great   nations  of  anti- 
qjity,  which  has   hitherto  i?n gaged  our  attention,  may  be  faid  to  ter* 
minate.    Let  ut  confider  then  the  genius  of  the  AfTyrians,  Baby  Ion  ianf» 
and  Egyptians,  in  arts  and  fciences, — and,  if  poflible,  difeover  what  pro- 
grds  they  had  made  in  thofe  acquifemenis  which  are  mofi  fubfervient  to 
tfce  interefts  of  fociety. 

The  tatte  for  the  great  and  magnificeiit  (eems  to  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  thole  nations;   and  they  principally  difpl ay ed  it  ia 
tritor  works  of  architecture.     There  ane  no  vel'tiges,  however,  now  re- 
naiDtng,  which  confirm  the  teftimony  of  ancient  writers  with  regard  to 
t^e  great  works  that  adorned  Babylon  and  Nineveh  :  neither  is  it  clearly 
tictermined  in  what  year  they  were  begun  or  finilhed.     There  are  three 
]7ramids,  flupendous  fabrics,  liili  remaining  in  Egypt,  at  fome  leagues 
(iutaoce  from  Cairo,   and  about  nine  miles  from  the  Nile,  which  are 
Vftppofed  to  have  been  the  buryipg-places  of  the  ancient  Egj'ptian  kings. 
Thfc  Urgeft  is  Sve  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  each  fide  of  the  bafe  fix 
iMoiwi  and  ninety-three  feet  in  length.   The  apex  is  thirteen  feet  fquare. 
The  fecond  covers  as  much  ground  as  the  firft,  but  is  forty  feet  lower. 
It  was  a  fuperftition  among  the  Egyptiane,  derived  from  the  earlieft 
times,  that  even  after  death  the  foul  continued  in  the  body  a&  long  as  it 
named  lutcomipted.      Hence  proceeded  the  cultoaa  of  .embalming 
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OT  of  throwing  into  the  dead  body  fuch  fubftances  as  experiences  h 
difcovercd  to  be  the  greateft  prcfervatives  againft  putrefa^ion.  71 
pyramids  were  erc6led  with  the  fame  view.  In  them  the  bodies  of  t| 
Egyptian  kings,  it  has  been  fuppofed,  were  depofitcd.  From  what  \\ 
read  of  the  walls  of  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Belus,  and  other  -w-orS 
of  the  Eaftf  and  from  what  travellers  have  recorded  of  the  py^anlid^, 
appears  that  they  were  really  fupcrb  and  magnificent  ftru£lures,  but  tj 
tally  void  of  elegance.  The  orders  of  architeclure  were  not  yet  know^ 
nor  even  the  conftruftion  of  vaults.  The  arts  in  which  thofe  natiorj 
next  to  architc6ture,  principally  excelled,  were  fculpture  and  embroiderj 
As' to  the  iciences,  they  had  all  along  continued  to  beftow  their  priij 
cipal  attention  on  agronomy.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  the 
had  made  great  progrefs  in  explaining  the  cauies  of  the  phsnomena  cj 
the  univerfe,  or  indeed  in  any  fpecies  of  rational  and  found  philofoph^ 
To  demonftrate  ^his  to  an  intelligent  reader,  it  is  iufBcicnt  to  obiervii 
that,  according  to  the  tcftimony  offacred  and  profane  writers,  the  ab 
furd  reveries  of  magic  and  aftrology,  which  always  decreafe  in  propor| 
tion  to  the  advancement  of  true  fciencc,  were  in  high  efteem  amon^ 
them  during  the  lateft  period  of  their  government.  The  couutriej 
which  they  occupied  were  extremely  fruitful,  and  without  much  labou^ 
afforded  all  the  necelfaries,  and  even  luxuries,  of  Jife.  They  had  lon^ 
inhabited  great  cities.  Tifefe  circumllances  had  tainted  their  manneti 
with  effeminacy  and  corruption,  and  rendered  them  an  eafy  prey  to  the 
Perlians,  a  nation  jufi  emerging  from  barbarifm,  and,  of  confequence. 
brave  and  warlike.  Such  revolutions  were  eaiily  effe6ted  in  the  infancy 
of  the  military  art,  when  flrength  and  courage  alone  gave  advantage  toi 
one  nation  over  another, — when,  properly  fpcaking,  there  were  no  for- 
tified places,  which  in  modern  times  have  been  difcovered  to  be  fo  uie- 
ful  in  (lopping  the  progress  of  a  victorious  enemy, — and  when  the  event  of 
a  battle  commonly  decided  the  fate  of  an  empire.  But  we  mull  now  turn 
our  attention  to  other  obje6ls. 

The  hiftory  of  Perfia,  after  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  who  died  in  the  year 
before  Chrift  529,  offers  little,  confidered  in  itfelf,  that  merits  our  regard  ; 
but,  when  combined  with  that  of  Greece,  it  becomes  particularly  in tereft- 
ing.  The  monarchs  who  fucceeded  Cyrus  gave  an  opportunity  to  the 
Greeks  to  exercife  thofe  virtues  which  the  freedom  of  their  government 
had  created  and  confirmed.  Sparta  remained  under  the  influence  o; 
Lycurgus's  inftitutions :  Athens  had  juft  recovered  from  the  tyranny  ot* 
the  Pifiilratidae,  a  family  who  had  trampled  on  the  laws  of  Solon,  and 
^  p     ufurped  the  fupreme  power.     Such  was  their  fituation,  when  the 

1'  luft  of  univerfal  empire,  which  feldom  fails  to  torment  the  breail 
of  tyrants,  led  Darius  (at  the  indigation  of  Hippiasy  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Athens,  and  on '  account  of  the  Athenians'  burning 
the  city  of  Sardis)  to  fend  forth  his  numerous  armies  againff  Greece, 
But  the  Perfians  were  no  longer  thofe  invincible  foldiers  who»  under  Cy 
rus,  had  conquered  Alia.  Their  minds  were  enervated  by  luxury  and 
(ervitude.  Athens,  on  the  contraiyy  teemed  with  great  men^  animated 
^  Q     by  the  late  recovery  of  their  freedom.     Miltiades,  in  the  plains  of 

4Qb  ^^^^^^^^t  ^^^^  ^^"  thouiand  Athenians,  overcame  the  Perfian 
^*  army  of  a  hundred  thoufand  foot  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry.  Htf 
countrymen  Themiilocles  and  Ariftides^  the  firft  celebrated  for  hb  abi* 
lities,  the  fecotid  for  his  virtue,  gained  the  next  honours  to  the  general' 
It  does  not  fall  within  our  plan  to  mention  the  events  of  this  war,  whicbi 
as  the  nobleft  monuments  of  the  triumph  of  virtue  over  force,  of  courage 
over  numbers,  of  liberty  over  fervltadc,  deferve  to  he  read  at  length  in  W^ 
cient  writers. 
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Xerxet^  te  toti  of  Darius,  came  in  peribn  into  Greece,  virh  an  immeafe 
trm^,  wbkhy  acconCng  to  Herodotos,  arooanted  to  two  miHions  o  p 
and  ODC  busdied  thou&nd  nen.    This  acconnt  has  beeo  jufilj     '     ' 
confidered,  by  feme  ingenious  modern  writers,  as  incredible.     The 
truth  caaoot  now  be  afcertained  ;  but  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  ez- 
tremdy  oaroeroos,  is  the  more  probable,  from  the  great  extent  of  his 
empircf  aod  from  the  abfurd  practice  of  the  Eaflem  nations,  of  encum- 
benug  their  camp  with  a  luperBuous  multitude.     Whatever  the  num- 
ber of  his  army  were,  he  was  every  where  defeated,  by  iea  and  land, 
aad  escaped  to  Afia   in  a  fidiing-boat.    Such  was   the  fpirit  of  the 
Greeks,  and  (b  well  did  they  know,  that,  **  wanting  virtue,  life  is  pain 
"  and  woe ;  that  wanting  liberty,  even  virtue  mourns,  and  looks  around 
"  fcr  bappinefs  in  Tain***    But  though  tb^  Persian  war  concluded  glo- 
ria, ufly  for  the  Greeks,  it  is,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  this  war  that  the 
I'ubiequent  misfortunes  of  that  nation  are  to  be  attributed.     It  was  not 
the  battles  in  whidi  they  fufifered  the  lols  of  fo  many  brave  men,  but 
ti^oTe  in  which  they  acquired  the  fpoils  of  Perfia,*^it  was  not  their 
enduring  fo  many  hardfhips  in  the  courfe  of  the  war,  but  their  con- 
ceElions  with  the  Perfians  after  the  concluiion  of  it,— which  fubverted 
tl^  Grecian  eflabfiihnients,  and  ruined  the  rood  virtuous  confederacy 
that  ever  exifted  upon  earth.     The  Greeks  became  haughty  after  their 
victories.    IMWered  from  the  common  enemy,  they  began  to  quarrel 
uith  OB€  another ;    aod  their  quarrels  were  fomented  by  Perfian  gold^ 
of  which  th£y  had  acquired  enough  to  make  tbem  defirous  of  ^  p 
more.    Hence    proceeded    the  famous    Peloponnefian   war,    in    .*  V* 
^bich  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsemonians  aftei  as  principals,  and         * 
fi'ew  after  them  the  other  dales  of  Greece.    They  continued  to  weaken 
thcmfdres  by  thefe  intefline  divisions,  till  Philip,  king  of  Macedon  (a 
couctry  till  this  time  little  known,  but  which,  by  the  a6Uve  and  crafty 
genius  of  that  prince,  became  Important  and  powerful)  rendered  him* 
^^f  the  abiblute  roaftef  of  Greece,  by  the  battle  of  Cha»ronea«  |.  ^ 
But  this  conqueft  is  one  of  the  iirft  we  meet  with  in  hiftory,     *    * 
which  did  not  depend  on   the  event  of  a  battle.     Philip  had 
H-d  hh  Icheme  (6  deeply,  and  by  bribeiy,    promifes,    and  intrigttes* 
pined  over  inch  a  number  of  confiderable  perions  in  the  fev^l  Hates 
of  Greece  to  his  intered,  that  another  day  would  have  put  in  his  poilcf- 
iioa  what  Chasronea  had  denied  him.    The  Greeks  had  loft  that  virtue 
^t  ch  was  the  b^fi*  of  their  confederacy.    Their  popular  governments 
l^ntd  only  to  give  a  ian£lion  to  their  licentioufneis  and  corruption. 
I'ie  principal  orators  in  moft  of  their  ftates  were  bribed  in  the  lervice 
o(  Philips  and  all  the  eloquence  of  a  Demofthenes,  alTifted  by  truth 
3nd  ▼irtue,  was  unequal  to  the  mean  but  more  fedu6live  arts  of  bis  oppo- 
^^^>  who,  by  flattering  the  people,  ufed  the  fureft  method  of  gaining  their 
iCecHoos. 

FniJip  had  propoied  to  extend  the  boundaries  of  his  empire  beyond  the 
i^arrow  limits  of  Cxreece.    But  he  did  not  long  furvive  the  battle  of  Chae- 
fciiea«    Upon  hifl  deceafe,  his  fon  Alexander  was  chofen  general  againft 
^  Perfians,  by  all  the  Grecian  ftates,  exca>t  the  Athenians  and  Thebans. 
*^  made  a  feeble  effort  for  expiring  liberty ;  but  they  were  ^i  p 
obliged  to  yield  to  ifuperior  force.     Secure  on  the  iide  of  Greece,  ,'     ' 
Aleruidtr  fet  out  on  his  Periian  expedition,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thoufaad  foot,  and  five  thouiand  horfe.    The  fuccefs  of  this  army  in 
conquering  the  whole   force  of   Darius   in   three  pitched    baitlea,    in 
nvef-running  and  fubduiog,  not  only  the  countries  then  known  to  the 
precb,  but  many  parts  of  India,  whofe  very  names  had  never  before 


reached  an  European  ear,  has  been  defcribed  by  many  authors j  bot! 
ancient  and  modern,  and  conftitutes  a  fingular  part  of  the  hi  (lory  ^ 
^  >,  the  world.  Soon  after  this  rapid  career  of  vi6iory  and  Aicccfj 
^* /'•  Alexander  died  at  Babylon.  His  captains,  after  fsicrificing  al 
his  family  to  their  ambition,  divided  among  them  his  iloim] 
nions.  This  gives  rife  to  a  number  of  aeras  and  events  too  comjjlii 
cated  for  our  prelent  purpoie,  and  even  too  unintereiling.  After  cond 
dering  therefore  ihe  ftate  of  arts  and  fciences  in  Greece,  we  (hall  pafs  ovcj 
to  the  Roman  affairs,  where  the  hiftorical  dedu6lion  is  more  (imple,  anj 
alfo  more  important. 

The  bare  names  of  illaftrious  men  who  flourilhed  in  Greece  from   th^ 

time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of  Alexander,  would  fill  a  large  volume.     During 

this  period,^  all  the  arts  were  carried  to  the  hight-ft  perfe£lion  ;   and  th^ 

improvements  we  have  hitherto  mentioned,  were  but  the  dawnlnes  o| 

that  glorious  day.     Though  the  ealiem  nations  had  ralfed  magnihceni 

and  (Topendous  ftru£lures,  the  Greeks  were  the  firft  people  in  the  worid| 

who,  in  their  works  of  architc6\ure,  added  beauty  to  magnificence,  antj 

iriegan'ce  to  grandeur.     The  tcmpkis  of  Jupiter  Olympius   and   of  th^ 

Ephefian  Diana  were  the  firft   monuments  of  good  tafte.    They  wcr^ 

«fe6lcd  by  the  Grecian  colonies  who  fettled  in  Afia  Minor  before  ihii 

feign  of  Cyrus.     Phidias,  the  Athenian,  who  died  in  the  year  B.  C.  43^J 

fa  the  firft  fcuTptor  whofc  works  have  been  immortal.     Zeuxis,  Parrbafius, 

and  Timanthes,  during  the  famfe  age,  firft  difcovered  the  power  of  tfcei 

pencil,  and  all  th%  magic  of  painting.     Competition,  in  all  its  various 

branches,  neached  a  degree  of  perfcAion  in  the  Greek  language,  of  which 

z  modem  reader  can  hardly  form  an  idea.     After  Hefiod  and  Homer, 

who  flouridied   1000  years  before  the  Chriftian  apra,  the  tragic  poets^ 

Aichylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  were  the  firft  confiderable  improvers 

of  poetry.     Herodotus  gave  fimplicity  and  elegance  to  prpfaic  writing  j 

Ifocrates  gave  it  cadence  and  harmony  $    but  it  was  left  to  Thucydidcs 

and  Demofthenes  to  difcover  the  full  force  of  the  Greek  tongue.     It  was 

not,  however,  in  the  finer  arts  alone  that  the  Greeks  excelled.     Every 

fpecies  of  philofophy  wa]8  cultivated  among  them  with  the  utmoft  fucce/i. 

Kot  to  mention  the  divine  Socrates,  the  virtues  of  whofe  life,  and  the 

excellence  of  whofe  philofophy,  juftly  entitled  him  to  a  very  high  degree 

of  veneration,— -his  three  difciples,  Plato,  Ariftotle,  and  Xenophoui  may, 

for  ftrength  of  reafoning,  jullncls  of  fcntimcnt,  and  propriety  of  expref- 

iion,  be  confidered  as  the  equals  of  the  beft  writers  of  any  age  or  country* 

Experience,  indeed,  in  a  long  courfe  of  years,  has  taught  us  many  fecrets 

in  nature,  with  which  thofe  philofophers  were  unacquaintU,  and  which 

no  ftrength  of  genius,  could  divine.     But  whatever  (bme  vain  empirics 

in  learning  may  pretend,  the  moft  learned  and  ingenious  men,  both  in 

France  and  England,  have  acknowledged -the  fuperiority  of  the  Greek 

philofophers,  and  have  reckoned  themlelves  happy  in  catching  their  turn 

of  thinking  and  manner  of  expreffion.     The  Greeks  were  not  lefs  diftin- 

guiflied  for  their  a^live  than  for  their  fpecujative  talents.    It  would  be 

endlefs  to  recount  the  names  of  their  famous  ftatefmen  and  warriors; 

and  it  is  impolTible  to  mention  a  few  without  doing  iniuftice  to  a  grtater 

number.     War  was  firft  reduced  into  a  fcicnce  by  the  Greeks.    Their  (bl- 

diers  fought  from  an  aff*e^ion  to  their  country  and  ^nardonr  for  gloi)*; 

end  not  from  a  dread  of  their  fupcriors.     We  have  feen  the  effe^ls  of  this 

military  virtue  in  their  wars  a^ainft  the  Perfians;  the  caufc  of  it  was  the 

wife  la^s  which  Amphi6iyon,  Solon,  and  Lycurgus,  had  eftabliili«J '" 

Oreece.     But  we  mutt  now  leave  this  nation,  whofe  hiftory,  both  civil 

aad  philo(<^ikical,  is  as  important  as  their  tcrritoiy  w;^  iscoDfit^rablCi 
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snd  turn  our  attention  to  the  Roman  affairs^  which  are  flHI  more  Inter- 
eltiag^  both  oo  their  own  account*  and  from  the  relation  in  which  thej 
ttand  to  tboie  of  modem  Europe. 

The  charaifier  of  Romulus,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  (late,  when  we  ticv 
him  as  the  ksder  of  a  few  lawlefs  and  wandering  banditti,  is  an  ob-    «  q 
3e£t  of  eitneme  infignificance.     But  when  we  conUder  him  as  the      ^\^ 
touDckr  c/aa  onpire  as  extenlive  as  the  world,  and  whofe  progrcfs 
and  decline  have  occafioned  the  two  greatcll  revolutions  that  ever  hap- 
pened in  £urope,  we  cannot  but  be  interelled  in  his  condudl.     HI3  dif- 
ix£uan  was  extremely  martial  :  and  the  political  (tate  of  Italy,  divided 
iaro  a  number  of  fmall  but  independent  dittridls,  afforded  a  noble  field 
f:ir  the  diJplay  of  niilitary  talents.     Romulus  was  continually  embroiled 
with  one  or  other  of  his  neighbours ;  and  war  was  the  only  employment 
by  which  he  and  his  companions  expedled  not  only  to  aggrandiie  tbcm- 
fclves,  but  4?ven  to  fubfilt.     In  the  conduft  of  his  wars  with  the  neigh- 
bouring people,  we  may  obferve  an  adherence  to  the  fame  maxims  by 
which  the  Romans  afterwards  became  mailers  of  the  world.     Inilead  of 
deflroytng  the  nations  he  had  fubje^ed,  be  united  them  to  the  Roman 
ftatc ;  whereby  Rome  acquired  a  pew  acceiHon  of  ftrength,  from  every 
war  (be  nxidertook,  and  becanM  powerful  and  populous  from  that  very 
circuntlance  which  ruins  and  depopulates  other  kingdoms.     If  the  ene- 
mies with  whom  he  contended  had,  by  means  of  the  art  or  arms  tbey 
^  cmpk^'ed,  any  conliderable  advantage,    Romulus   immediately  adopted 
that  pfatftice  or  the  uie  of  that  weapon,  and  improved  the  military  fj» 
ftem  of  the  Romans  by  the  united  experience  of  all  their  enemies.     Of 
both  tfaele  maxims  we  have  an  example  in  the  war  with  the  Sabines. 
Romulus,  having  c6nquered  that  nation,  not  only  united  them  to  the  Ro- 
mans, but,  finding  their  ))uckler  preJbrable  to  the  Roman,  inftantly  threw 
aijde  the  Litter,  and  made  ufe  of  the  Sabine  buckler  in  fighting  againd 
other  ftates.     Romulus^  though  principally  attached  to  war,  did  not  altoge- 
ther negle^  tbe  civil  polity  of  his  infant  kingdom.     He  inftituted  what 
was  called   the  Senate,  a  court  originally  compofed  of  a  hundred  perfons 
di^nguiHied  for  their  wifdom  and  experience.     He  cnafted  laws  for  the 
ada-iinilirauian  of  juflice,  and   for  bridling  the  fierce  and  unruly  pailions 
of  his  followers  ;    and,  after  a  long  reign  fpent  in  promoting  the  civil  and 
military  intereiid  of  his  country,  was,  according  to  the  moll  proba-    ^  p 
We  cocjcclure,   privately  aflaffinated  by  fome  of  the  members  of  '    '     ' 
that  fenale  which  he  had  hlmfdf  inftituted.  '      • 

The  fucceflbrs   of  Romulus  were  all   very  extraordinary  perfonages. 
Kama,  who  came  next  aft^r  him,  eilablifhed  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  Romans,  and  infpired  them  with   that  veneration   for  an  oath, 
which  was  ever  alter  the  foul  of  their  military  difcipline.     Tullus  Hofti- 
lios,  Ancus  IViartius,  Tarqulnios  Prifcus,  and  Servius  Tullius,  laboured, 
eadi  daring  his   reign,  for  the  greatnefs  of  .  Rome.     But  Tarquiniu* 
Superbos,  tbe  feventh  and  lad  king,  having  obtained  the  crown  by  the 
execrable  murder  of  his  father-in-law  Servius,  continued  to  fupport/it 
by  tbe  moil  cruel  and  infamous  tyranny.     This,  together  with  the  in- 
lolence  of  his  fon  Sextus  Tarquinius,  who,  by  difhonuuring  Lucretia,  a 
Koman  lady,  af&onted  tbe  whole  nation,  occafioned  the  expulfion    ^   ^ 
of  tbeTarquin  family,  and  with  it  the  difl'olution  of  the  rt^al  go-       '     ' 
y«nHn«at.     As  the  Romans,  however,  were  continually  engaged  ^' 

w  war,  they  found  it  neceflary  to  have  fbmc  officer  in  veiled  with  fu- 
pKtae  authority,  who  might  condudl  them  to  the  field,  and  regulate 
thttr  solitary  enterprifes.  In  the  room  of  the  kings,  therefore,  t^ey 
^PfMUA  two  annual  raagiflratc?,  called  confuls,  who,  without  creating 
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be  landed  in  Greoie  with  a  fmall  body  of  troops,  and^  being  overeo 
"without  difficulty »  fled  over  into  Aiia.  In  this  war  the  Romans  m: 
life  of  Philip  for  conquering  Antiochus,  as  they  had  before  done  of  i 
^  Q  ^tolians  for  conquering  Philip.  They  now  purfued  Antiocb 
- '  *  the  laft  obje6l  of  their  refentmcnt,  into  Afia,  and,  having  v. 
^*  quiihed  him  by  fea  and  land^  compelled  Jiim  to  fubmit  to  a  < 
graceful  treaty. 

In  thefe  conqueits  the  Romans  ilill  allowed  the  ancient  mhabitants 
poflefs  their  territory  ;  they  did  not  even  change  the  form  of  govern mer 
the  conquered  nations  became  the '  allies  of  the  Roman  people ;  wh 
denomination,  however,  under  a  fpecious  name,  concealed  a  condition  v^ 
fer%'ile,  and  inferred  !hat  they  {hould  fubmit  to  whatever  was  required 
them.  When  we  re^e^  on  thofc  eafy  conquefts,  we  have  reaion  to 
allonifhed  at  the  refinance  which  the  Romans  met  with  from  Mithridat 
king  of  Pontus,  for  tie  fpace  of  twenty- fix  years.  But  this  monarch  \ 
great  refources.  Hii  kingdom,  bordering  on  the  inacccffible  mountains 
Caucafus,  abounded  in  a  race  of  men  whofe  minds  were  not  enervat 
by  pleafure,  and  whofe  bodies  were  firm  and  vigorous ;  and  he  gave  1 
Romans  more  trouble  than  even  ^annibaf. 

The  different  flates  of  Greece  and  Afia,  who  now  began  to  feel  t 

weight  of  their  yoke,  \ut  had  not  the  fpirit  to  fhake  it  off,  were  tranfpt> 

ed  at  finding  a  j^rincewho  dared  to  fhow  bimfelf  an  enemy  to  the  R 

mans,  and  cheerfully  Ubmitled  to  his  protection.     Mithridates,  howevi 

was  at  lafl  compelled  to  yield  to  the  fuperior  fortune  of  the  Romar 

Vanquiflied  fuccelE/dy  by  Sylla  and  Lucullus,  he  was  at  length  fubdu 

by  Pompey,  and  flrippcd  of  his  dominions  and  his  life,  in  the  year  befc 

Chrilt  63*   In  Africa,  the  Roman  arms  met  with  equal  fuccefs.     Marii 

^  |N, '  in  conquering  Jugurtha,  made  all  fecure  in  that  quarter.     £v 

- '^.  '    the  barbarcta  nations  beyond  the  Alps  began  to  feel  the  weig 

of  the  Ron^n  arms.     Gallia  Narbonenfis  had  been  reduced  \t\ 

a  province.     The  C;mbri,  Teutoncs,  and  the  other  northern  nations 

Europe,  broke  int>  this  j)art  of  the  empire.     ITie  fame  Marius,  whc 

-Q  P     name  wasfo  terrible  in   Africa,  then  made  the  north  of  Euk^ 

'     •    to  tremble    The  barbarians  retired  to  their  wilds  and  defer 

leis  formjdble  than  the  Roman  legions.     But  while  Rome  co 

quered  the  world,  there  fubfi (led  an  incellant  war  wiibln  her  walls.     11 

war  had  continud  from  the  firft  period  of  the  government.     Ron^ 

after  the  expulfin  of  her  kings,  enjoyed  but  a  ])artial  liberty.    The  i 

fcend^ts  dt  tbefcnators,  who  wei^e  diflinguifhcd  by  the  name  of  Pa^ 

cians,  were  inve:ed  with  fo  many  odious  privileges,  that  the  people  fj 

their  dependence  and  became  determined  to  fliake  it  off.    A  thoufi 

difpntes  on  the  fubjedl  arofe  betwixt  them  and  the  Patricians,  which 

Ways  terminated n  favour  of  liberty. 

Thefe  difputei  while  the  Romans  preferved  their  virtue,  were  not 
tended  with  an;  fanguinary  confequences.     The  Patricians,  who  I 
Ihehr  country,  beerfoUy  parted  with  fome  of  their  privileges  to  fat 
the  people  i    ad  the  people,  on  the  other  hand,  though  they  obtai 
laws  by  wJiich  hey  might  be  admitted  to  enjoy  the  firl^  offices  of 
fiate,  aod  thoup  they  had  the  power  of  nomination,  always  named 
triclanaf    But  'hen  the  Romans,  by  the  conquefl  of  foreign  nations, 
came  acquaintd  with  all  their  lujturies  and  refinements,*— when  they 
came  tainted  lith  the  effeminacy  and  corruption  of  the  caftern  cc»^ 
and  fported  wii  every  thing  juft  and  honourable  in  order  to  obtain  i 
»-the  ftate,  tos  by  the  fa£tiona  between  its  members,  and  ^nihouc  vi 
#Q  either  ^hde  to  keep  it  together,  became  a  prey  to  its  own  childd 
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tifnce  the  \)loody  i«£tions  of  the  6racchi»  which  pared  the  way  for  an 
i£<-xtmgiu(bdbk  hatred  between  the  nobles  and  coihnioiis»  and  made  it 
calV  for  anj  turbolent  demagogue  to  put  them  in  a^ion  againft  each  other. 
I  he  love  ai  tbdr  oonntiy  was  now  no  more  than  a  fpecious  name :  the 
better  ksi  were  too  wealthy  and  effeminate  to  fubmit  to  the  rigours  of 
miliiaiy  dikip^iae ;  and  the  foldiers,  compofed  of  the  diegs  of  the  repub* 
Uc,  wfse  no  kaiger  citizeiis.  They  had  little  refpedl  for  any  but  their 
ajateaader;  ooder  h's  banner  they  fought,  and  conquered,  and  plun« 
der€<f ;  sad  tot  him  they  woe  ready  to  die.  He  might  command  them  to 
eoine  tben  hands  in  the  bleod  of  their  country.  They  who  knbw  no 
coGiitiT  bflt  the  camp,  and  no  authority  but  that  of  their  general,  were 
rar^dy  to  obey  him.  llie  multiplicity  of  the  Roman  conquefts,  how 
ercr,  which  required  their  keeping  on  foot  feveral  armies  at  the  fame 
><tne,  retarded  the  fubreriion  of  the  republic.  Thefe  armies  were  fo  many 
checks  upon  each  other.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  foldiera  of  Sylla,  Rome 
irjoid  have  furrendered  its  liberty  to  the  army  of  Marius. 

Julias  Csefar  at  length  appears.     By  fubduing  the  Gauls,  he  gained  hi* 
cjjntiy  the  moft  uieful  conqued  it  ever  made.     Pompey^  his  only  n    q 
nval,  is  overcome  in  the  plains  of  Pharfalia.     Csefar  is  victorious     * 
ahnod  at  the  fame  time  aU  over  the  world ;  in  Egypt,  in  Afia,     ^ 
in  Mauritania,  in  Spain^  in  Gaul,  and  in  Britain  :  conqueror  on  all  fides, 
he  U  adcnowjedged  mafter  at  Rome,  and  in  the  whole  empire.     Bratus 
and  Caflius  attempt  to  give  Rome  her  liberty,  by  dabbing  him  in  o    p 
the  fetnte-hcafe.    Bat  though  they  thereby  deliver  the  Romans     ' 
f  roai  the  tyranny  o{  Julias,  the  republic  does  not  obtain  its  free- 
dom,   ft  hlh  under  the  dominion  of  Mark  Antony  ;  young  Caefar  Oc«« 
is>mm,  nephew  to  Julius  Caefar,.  wrefts  it  from  him  by  the  fea-  n    #^. 
i^ht  at  Adiurn ;  and  there  is  no  Brutus  or  Caflius  to  put  an  end     1^ 
tv  his  life.    Tbofe  friends  of  liberty  had  killed  themfelves  in  de- 
Ipatr;  andOdtavius,  under  the  name  of  Auguftus,  and  title  of  emperor, 
r [-mains  the  nndifturbed  mafler  of  the  empire.    During  thefe  civil  corn- 
notions,  the  Romans  Hill  prelerved  the  glory  ef  their  arms  amongd  di« 
itsnt  Bstions ;  and  while  it  was  unknown  who  iliould  be  mafter  of  Rome, 
tr.e  Romans  were,  without  difpute,  the  maflers  of  the  world.    Their  mi« 
li'Jiy  (Ufdpiine  and  valour  aboliihed  all  the  remains  of  the  Carthagi- 
nian, the  Perfian,   the  Greek,    the  Ailyrian,  and  Macedonian  glory; 
*^tT  were  now  only  a  name.     No  fooner,  therefore,  was  0£tavius  efta- 
hliM  OS  the  throne,  than  embafladors  from  all  quarters  of  the  known 
\A.jry  oxjwd  to  make  their  fubmiffions.     Ethiopia  fues  for  peace ;  the 
?2nlnians,  who  had  been  a'moU  formidable  enemy,  court  his  ^iendfhipj 
Hia  fteks  hid  alliance ;  Pannonia  acknowledges  him ;  Grcrmany  j.    p 
'iTeads  him ;  and  the  Wefer  receives  bis  laws.     Vidlorious  by  fea      * 
lod  land,  he  fhuts  the  temple  of  Janus.     The  whole  earth  lives  in      '' 
Pt  ace  onder  his  power ;  and  Jefus  Chriil  comes  into  the  world  four  years 
ot:3fe  the  oommoii  acm. 

Hiring  thus  traced  the  progrefs  of  the  Roman  government  while  it 
rttaiined  a  repabllc,  *our  plan  obliges  us  to  fay  a  few  words  with  regard 
t^'ibeaits,  fciences,  and  manners,  of  that  people.  During  the  firft  ages 
^\  tbc  republic,  the  Romans  lived  in  a  total  negle^,  or  rather  contempt, 
('^  ^  the  degant  improvements  of  life.  War,  politics,  and  agriculture, 
*«ethe  only  arts  they  Hudied,  beciufe  they  were  the  only  arts  they 
eltecmri.  Bat  upon  the  downfall  of  Carthage,  the  Romans,  having  no 
«3fniy  to  dread  from  abroad,  began  to  tafte  the  fweets  of  (ecurity,  and 
it' cultifiti  the  arts.  Their  progrefs,  however,  was  not  gradual,  as  in 
^Hf  otho  coontries  we^redefcribed.    The  conquell  of  Greece  at  once 
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poX  them  in  poiTeiSon  of  every  thing  moft  rare,  curiout,  or  d^an^.  ^ 
which  was  the  next  vrdim,  offered  all  its  ftores ;  and  the  Romans^  <] 
the  moft  fimple  people,  fpNcedily  became  acquainted  with  the  arts, 
luiuries,  and  refinementB  of  the  whole  earth.  Eloquence  they  ha<l  stlvi 
enltivated  as  the  high  road  to  eminence  and  preferment.  The  orati 
of  Cicero  are  inferior  only  to  thofe  of  Demo^henes.  In  poetry^  Vi 
yields  only  to  Homer,  whofie  verie,  like  the  profe  of  Demoj[lhenes9  d 
be  coniideicd  as  iokmilable.  Horace,  however,  in  his  Satires  anc2  ij 
files,  had  no  modi4  among  the  Greeks,  and  dands  to  this  day  un rival 
in  that  (pecies  of  writing.  In  hifiory,  the  Romans  can  boaft  of  JLi 
who  polleiles  all  the  natural  eaie  of  Herodotus,  and  is  more  de^ripti 
more  eloquent,  and  (entimental.  Tacitus,  indeed,  did  not  flouriih 
the  Augufian  age  $  but  his  works  do  himfelf  th^  greateft  honour^  ur£ 
they  difgrace  his  country  and  human  nature,  whofe  corruption  axul  vij 
he  paints  in  the  moft  ftrikiiig  cqIoutb.  In  philofophy,  if  \re  exc^ 
the  works  of  Cicero,  and  the  fyftem  of  the  Greek  philofopher  Epicurj 
dercribed  in  the  nervous  poetry  of  Lucjctius,  the  Romans,  during  t; 
Hme  of  the  republic,  made  not  the  leaft  attenipt.  In  tragedy  they  ne\\ 
produced  any  thing  excellent ;  and  Terence,  though  remarkable  for  p| 
rity  of  ftyle,  wants  that  vis  comka^  or  lively  vein  *  of  humonr,  that  diAij 
gusflies  the  writings  of  the  comic  poeta  of  Greece,  and  thofe  of  oar  iz^ 
mort^  Shakfpeare. 

We  now  return  to  our  hiftoiy,  and  are  arrived  at  an  aera  which  pr^ 
fents  us  with  a  fet  of  monfters,  under  the  name  of  emperors,  whole  ^S\ 
f  few  excepted,  diigrace  human  nature*    They  did  not,  indeed,   aboli^ 
tiie  forms  of  the  Roman  republic,  though  they  extinguilhed    its    libe^ 
tii^^ ;    and  while  they  were  pra6li(ing  the  mofi  unwarrantable  cruehid 
upon  their  fubje^ls,  they  themieWes  were  the  (laves  of  tbeir  ibldier^ 
T^ey  made  the  world  tremble,  while  they  in  their  turn  trembled  at  th 
army.     Rome,  from  the  time  of  Augullus,  became  the  moft  delpotii 
empire  that  ever  fub(i(lcd  in  Europe  $  and  the  court  of  its  emp>erors  ex 
hibited  the  moft  odious  fcenes  of  that  caprice,  cruelty,  and  corrupt  ion  i 
which  univerfaily  prevail  under  a  defpotic  government.    When  it  is  fikl 
th^t  the  Roman  republic  conquered  the  world,  it  is  only  meant  of  th<i 
civilifed  part  of  it ;  chiefly  Greece,  Carthage,  and  Alia.     A  more  diifiJ 
cult  taik  ilill  remained  for  the  emperors,  to  fubdue  the  barbarous  na- 
tions of  Europe — the  Germans,  the  Gauls,  the  Britons,  and  even  tbei 
remote  people  of  Scotland  i   for  though  theie  countries  had  been  ^Kco' 
vered,  they  were  not  efie^lually  fubdued  by  the  Roman  generals.     XbciV 
i^ations,  though  rude  and  ignorant,  were  brave  and  independent.     It  wai 
rather    from    the   fuperiority  of   their    difcipline,   than    of  their    cou- 
rage, that  the  Romans  gained  any  advantage  over  them.     The  Roman 
wars  with  the  Germans  are  deicribed  by  Tacitus ;  and  from  his  accounts, 
though  a  Roman,  it  is  eaiy  to  difcover  with  what  bravery  they  fougbt, 
and  with  what  reluctance  they  fubniitted  to  a  foreign  yoke.     From  \ht 
obitinate  re(i dance  of  the  Germans,  we  may  judge  of  the  difficulties 
the  Romans  met  with  in  fubduing  the  other  nations  of  Europe.     Th<f 
con  tells  were  bloody;    the  countries  of  Europe  were  fucccflively    laid 
walle ',  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  periihed  in  the  field,  many  were  cax* 
ried  into  (lavery,  and  but  a  feeble  remnant  fubmitted  to  tbe  Roman 
power.    This  fitnution  of  affairs  w^  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  ha{w 
jpiueis  of  mankind.    The  barbarous  nations,  indeed,  from  their  ioter- 
courfe  with  the  Romans,  acquired  Tome  tafte  for  the  arts,  fciences,  Ian« 
gttage«  and  manners  of  their  new  rnaikn,    Tbefe^  boweYcri  were  but 
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e^Tenble  ooakJatbns  for  tfce  lofs  of  liberty,  for  being  deprived  of  the  uft 
oi  zrms,  fsr  befng  overawed  by  mercenary  foldiers,  kq)t  in  pay  to  reftraia 
them,  and  for  being  delivered  over  to  rapacious  governors,  who  plundered 
them  widsovt  mercy. 

TW  RcsuB  empire,  nov  llretched  out  to  <uch  an  extent,  had  loft  lU 
f  rin^acd  force.     It  contained  within  itfelf  the  feeds  of  difl'olution  j  and 
the  vfs^t  irrwptions  of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Huns,  and  other  barbarians, 
hiseatd  its  dellruftion.     Thele  fierce  tribes,  who  came  to  take  vengeance 
eo  ikt  CTTipire,  either  inhabited  the  various  parts  of  Germany  which  had 
K'er  been  liibdued  by  the   Romans,   or  were  fcattcred  over  the  vaft 
cxatries  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  the  north- weft  of  Afia,  which  are 
&7W  Bihabited  by  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  the  Poles,  the  fubjeAs  of  the 
RuStM  empire,  and  the  Tartars.     They  were  drawn  from  their  native 
country  by  thai  reftleflhefe  which  a^hiates  the  minds  of  barbarians,  and 
•askes  them  rove  from  home  in  queft  of  plunder  or  new  fcttlemcnts. 
The  firil  invaders  met  with  a  powerful  refi (lance  from  the  fuperior  dif» 
coUue  of  the  Roman  legicms ;    but  this,  inftead  of  daunting  men  of  a 
t!ronr  awl  itnpetuons  temper,   only   roufed  them  to  vengeance.     They 
reruroed  to  tbar  companions,  acquainted  them  with  the  unknown  con« 
vdiiences  and  loxories  that  abounded  in  countries  better  cultivated,  or 
bl^lTed  with  a  miider  climate,  than  their  own ;    they  acquainted  them 
With  the  battles  they  had  fought,  or  the  friend  they  had  Joft  ,•  and  warm- 
ed tbem  frith  reientment  againft  their  opponents.     Great  bodies  of  armed 
men  ((kys  an    elegant  hiftorian,  in  defcribing  this  fcene  of  defolation) 
with  their  wives  and  children,  and  (laves  and  flocks,  iflued  forth,  like 
f^ular  colonies,   in   queft  of  new  fettlemcnts.     New  adventurers  ful- 
lered them.     Tlic  lands  which  they  deferted  were  occupied  by  more 
r«note  tribes  of  barbarians.     Thefe  in  their  turn  pu(bed  foru^ard  into 
mofc  fertile  countries ;  and,  like  a  torrent  continually  increafing,  rolled 
OQ,  and  Iwept    every  thing  before  them.      Wherever    the   brirbariana 
inarched,  their  route  was  marked  with  blood.     They  ravaged  or  deftroyed 
^l    around    them.      They    made    no    diftin6lion     between   what  was 
hcred  and  what  was  profane.    They  refpefted  no  age,  or  iex,  or  rank* 
If  a  man  was  called  to  fix  upon  the  period  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world, 
daring  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was  the  moft  calamitous 
aod  affiided,   he  wonld,  without  hefitation,  name  that  which  elapfed 
from  the  death  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  A.  D.  395,  to  the  cftablifti- 
rsfnt  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  A.  D.  571.    The  contemporary  authors, 
vho  beheld  that  fcene  of  defolation,  labour  and  are  at  a  lois  for  ex- 
pH'ffioiis  to  delcribe  the  horrors  of  it.*    The  fccmrge  cf  God,  the  defiroyer 
«r'  natimtj  are  the  dreadful  epithets  by  which  they  diftinguifh  the  moft 
lioted  of  the  barbarous  leaders. 

Conftantine,  who  was  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century, 
»id  who  had  embraced  Chriflianity,  transferred  the  feat  of  em-    ^    t\ 
pire  from  Rome  to  Conftantinople.     The  weftem  and  caftem      *     * 
provinces  were  in  confequencc  feparatcd  front  each  other,   and  * 

gov«ned  by  different  fovereigns.  The  withdrawing  the  Roman  legions 
from  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  to  the  eaft  threw  down  the  wellcm  bar- 
tien  of  ttie  empire,  and  laid  it  open  to  the  invaders. 

Borne  {acm  known  by  the  name  of  the  IVeflem  Empire,  in  contra- 
^^^B^boa  to  Conftantinople,  which,  from  its  fituation,  was  called  the 
E^vn  Empin,)  weakened  by  this  diviiion,  became  a  prey  to  the  bar- 
bafow  n^ons.  Its  ancient  glory,  vainly  deemed  immortal,  was  j^  ^y 
^Aaedi  aad  Odoaoer,  a  barbarian  chieftain,  was  fcated  on  the  \y^ 
<^»^no  0f  Iba-  Ca^ars.    Theie  irruptions  into  the  empire  were 
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gradual  and  fucceffive.      The  immenfe  fabric  of   th«   Roman  emp 
was  the  work  of  many  ages ;  and  feveral  centuries  were  employed  in  r  -J 
moliihing  it.     The  ancient  military  difcipline  of  the  Romans  was 
eHicacious,  that  the  remains  of  it«  which  defcended  to  their  fucoeflc 
mud  have  rendered  them  iliperior  to  their  enemies,  had  it  not  been  :    i 
the  vices  of  their*  emperors,  and  the  univerial  corruption  of  manni  .  i 
among  the  people.     Satiated  with  the  luxuries  of  the  known  world,  I 
emperors  were  at  a  lois  to  find  new  provocatives.    The  moft  difb  -i 
regions  were  explored,  the  ingenuity  of  mankind  was  exercifed,   a    ; 
the  tribute  of  provinces  expended  upon  one  favourite  diih.      The  t    | 
ranny  and  the  univerfal  depravation  of  manners' that  prevailed  iind  ^ 
the  emperors,  or,  as  they  are  called,  Csefars,  could  only  be  equalled  1 
the  barbarity  of  thofe  nations  of  which  the  empire  at  length  became  tl 
prey.  J 

Towards  the  clufe  of  the  fixth  century,  the  Saxons,  a  German  natio  ^ 
were  mafters  of  the  louthern  and  more  fertile  provinces  of  Britain  ;    tl  , 
Franks,  another  tribe  of  Germans,  of  Gaul ;  the  Goths,  of  Spain ;  tl: 
Goths  and  Lombards,  of  Italy  and  the  adjacent  provinces.     Scarcely  an  ] 
vedige  of  the  Roman  policy,  jurtfprudence^  arts,  or  literature,  remainec 
New  forms  of  government,  new  laws,  new  manners,  new  drefles,  ne^ 
languages,  and  new  names  of  men  and  countries,  were  every  where  intro 
duced. 

From  this  period,  till  the  15th  centuryi  Europe  exhibited  a  picture  o 
the  mod  melancholy  (^othic  barbarity.  Literature,  fcience,  tafte,  were  word 
fcarccly  in  ufe  during  thefe  ages.    Perfons  of  the  higheft  rank,  and  in  tbt 
moft  eminent  (lations,  could  not  read  or  write.    Many  of  the  dei^  die 
not  underftand  the  Breviary,  which  they  were  obliged  daily  to  recite; 
fome  of  them  could  fcarcely  read  it.    llie  human  mind,  negle^ed,  un- 
cultivated, and  deprefled,  funk  into  the  rooft  profound  ignorance.     The 
fuperior  genius  of  Charlemagne,  who,  in  the 'beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, governed  France  and  Germany,  with  part  of  Italy, — and  Alfred 
the  Great  in  England,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  fame  century,— endea-j 
voured  to  difpel  this  darkneis,  and  give  their  fubje6bi  a  ihort  glimpfe 
6f  light.     But  the  ignorance  of  the  age  was  too  powerful  for  their  efforts 
and  inltitutions.     The  darknefs  returned,  and  even  increafedj    fo  that 
a  dill  greater  degree  of  ignorance  and  barbarifm  prevailed  throughout 
Europe. 

A  new  divifion  of  property  gradually  introduced  a  new  fpecies  of  go- 
vernment, formerly  unknown  j  which  lingular  inflitution  is  now  diflin- 
guiflied  by  the  name  of  the  Feudal  S^en^.  The  king  or  general,  who  Itii 
the  barbarians  to  conqueft,  parcelled  out  the  lan&  of  the  vanquiihcd 
among  his  chief  officers,  bhiding  thofe  on  whom  they  were  beftowed  tq 
follow  his  dandard  with  a  number  of  men,  and  to  bear  arms  in  hb  de^ 
fence.  The  chief  officers  imitated  the  example  of  the  foveretgn,  and^ 
in  didributing  portions  of  their  lands  among'  their  dependents,  anncxt^J 
the  fame  condition  to  the  grant  \  a  (yftem  admirably  calculated  for  de- 
fence againfl  a  foreign  enemy^  but  which  degqiurated  into  a  fyflem  ui 
opprcflion. 

The  ufurpation  of  the  nobles  became  unbounded  and  intolerable. 
They  reduced  the  great  body  of  the  people  into  a  date  of  actual  fervid 
tude,  and  deprived  them  of  the  natural  and  mod  unamenable  rights  o\ 
humanity.  They  were  (laves  fixed  to  the  fml  which  they  cultivated,  an(^ 
together  with  it  were  transferred  from  one  proprietor  to  another^  by  fa!^ 
or  by  conveyance.  Every  offended  baron  or  chieftain  buckled  on  hii 
-rmour^  and  fought  redreli  at  the  head  of  bis  vafCdsL    His  advcHaris^ 
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UiBiB^lia&'le  arr^.  The  kindred  and  dqpendents  of  the  ag- 
gn&Xf  aivciza  of  the  (kfender^  were  involved  in  the  quarrel.  They  had 
sot  cvcA  &  gio^  of  remaining  neuter  *. 

The  aeraidB  of  Europe  peiceived  the  encroachments  of  their  nobles 
«uh  mf^iesce.   In  older  to  create  fome  power  that  might  counterba* 
tlu^  peCent  vafials,  who,  while  they  enflavcd  the  people,  controlled 
'^bm  to  tbe  Clown,  a  plan  was  adopted  of  conferring  new  privi* 
A  ttraroL   Ihefe  privileges  aboliiiicd  all  marlcs  of  lervitnde  j  and 
dK  ^biataiits  of  towns  were  formed  into  corporations,  or  bodies  poli- 
cy to  be  ipvaned  by  a  council  and  magiibates  of  their  own  nomina- 

Tht  3rqai£tIon  of  liberty  foon  produced  a  happy  change  in  the  con« 
>i*ck»i  of  mzokioL  A  fpirit  of  induftiy  revived  j  commerce  becanoe  an 
ulject  of  attention,  and  began  to  fiourifli. 

Variooi  cauies  antributed  to  revive  tliis  fpirit  of  commerce,  and  to 
re^ew  the  interooiiHe  between  different  nations.  Conftantinople,  the 
czpital  of  the  Eaitero  or  Greek  empire,  had  efcaped  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths  andVandalj,  who  overthrew  that  of  the  Weil.  In  this  dty 
ibnie  lemass  of  literature  and  fcience  were  preferved :  this,  too,  for 
many  agei,  vis  tbe  great  emporium  of  trade ;  and  the  cnifades,  which 
-vett  b^Qs  [y  the  Cbriflian  powers  of  Europe  with  a  view  ^^  a  n 
drive  tbe  Strxem  from  Jem^em,  having  opened  a  communi-  |  Aq^' 
askm  betwtta  Europe  and  the  Eafl,  Conilantinople  was  the  ge*  ^'^^ 
nailfhct  cf  rendezvous  for  the  Chxiilian  armies,  in  their  way  to  Palef- 
tlse^flrootbeir  return  from  thence.  Though  the^ol^ecl  of  thefe  expe- 
^tk^xs  was  ccioquefl  and  not  commerce,  and  though  the  ilVue  of  them 
ptxj^  oBfortanate,  their  commercial  effe^b  were  both  beneficial  and  per- 
nxafient. 

Soon  after  the  clofe  of  the  holy  war,  the  mariner's  compafs  was  invented, 
%bidi  ^Kilitated  the  communication   between  remote   nations.    .    ^ 
Tbe  Italian   fbtes,    particularly   thdle  of  Venice  and  Genoa,    j^j«' 
W-gan  to  c(!abiifh  a  regular  commerce  with  the  Eatl  and  the 
J^ns  of  Egjpt,  aad  drew  from  thence  all  the  rich  produ6lions  of  India. 
Tnek  ODmmodities  they  difpofed  of  to  great  advantage  among  the  other 
c^tioQs  of  Europe,  who  began  to  acquire  fome  tafie  of  elegance,  unknown 
w  thai  preJecdTors,  or  defpiied  by  them.     During  the  I'ith  and  13th 
<t:\iurie»  the  commerce  of  Europe  was  almoU  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
It'JiaiK,  Quire  commonly  knovra  in  thofe  ages  by  the  name  of  Lombards. 
Companies  or  focieties  of  Lombard  merchants  fettled  in  every  different 
)i:ngdocn ;  they  V>ecame  the  carriers,  the  manufa^urers,  and  the  bankers 
c*  Kurqie.    One  of  thefe  companies  fettled  in  London  5  and  hence  the 
tin*  of  Lombard-ftreet  was  derived. 

While  tbe  Italians  in  the  fouth  of  Europe  cultivated  trade  with  fuch 
■fH  jftry  and  fncccfii,  the  commercial  fpirit  awakened  in  tlie  north  to- 
v2T6i  the  middle  of  the  13th  century.  As  the  Danes,  Swedes,  and 
vther  natioas  around  the  Baltic,  were  at  that  time  extremely  barbarous, 
ir«l  iafcfted  that  iea  with  their  piracies,  the  cities  of  Lubec  and  Ham- 
^^  foon  after  they  had  begun  to  open  fome  trade  with  the  Italians, 
^^^^^  into  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  They  derived  fuch  advan- 
^?^  from  this  union,  that  other  towns  acceded  to  their  confederacy  ; 
*^f  ia  a  fhort  time,  eighty  of  the  moft  coniideraUe  cities,  fcattcred 

(  JL^^'^  fjftem  fttU  prevails  in  Potand:  a  remnant  of  it  icontinoed  in  the  High- 

^  of  Scsdand  (b  laie  at  the  year  1748.    And  even  in  £ngUo4,  a  country  renowned  fb^ 

';'''*in^>Voiit  &bertjj  fooie  rcUci  of  theft  Gothic  iaftltotwoa  arc  pcrccivahle  u  thb 
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through  thofe  large  countries  of  Germany  and  Flanden  which 
from  the  bottom  of  the  Baltic  to  Cologne  on  the  Rhine,  joined  in  an  al— 
liance,  called  the  Hanfeatic  League,  which  became  fo  iorrhidable,  that  It » 
friendfhip  was  courted  and  its  enmity  dreaded  by  the  greatefl  monarch^. 
The  members  of  this  powerful  aiTociation  formed  Ihe  firil  fyflemadc 
plan  of  commerce  known  in  the  middle  agea,  and  condu6led  it  by  com- 
mon laws  ena6led  in  their  general  affemblies.  They  fupplied  the  reft  of 
Europe  with  naval  Hores,  and  pitched  on  different  towns,  the  mo(i  enii- 
nent  of  which  was  Bruges  in  Flanders,  where  they  eflabliihed  ijbiples,  in 
which  their  commerce  was  regularly  carried  on.  Thither  the  Lombards 
brought  the  produ^ons  of  India,  together  with  the  manufactures  of  ItaJy^ 
«nd  exchanged  them  for  the  more  bulky  but  not  left  ufeful  commodities  of 
the  North. 

As  Bruges  became  thfe  centre  of  communication  between  the  Lombard^ 
and  Hanfeatic  merchants,  the  Flemings  traded  with  both  in  that  city  to 
iuch  extent  as  well  as  advantage,  as  dinufed  among  them  a  general  habit 
of  induflry,  which  long  rendered  Flanders  and  the  adjacent  provinces  the 
mofl  opulent,  the  mod  populous,  and  bell  cultivated  countries  in  Eurojie. 

Struck  with  the  flourilhing  (late  of  thejfe  provinces,  of  which  he  difco^ 
j^  y.  vered  .the  true  caufe,  Edward  III.  of  England  endeavoured  to  ex* 
\^^«rS  cite  a  fpirit  of  induftry  among  his  own  fubjeCls,  who,  blind  to  the 
1^60.  advantages  of  their  (ituation,  and  ignorant  of  the  fource  from  which 
opulence  was  defined  to  flow  into  their  countryj  totally'  negle^ed  com* 
inerce,  and  did  not  even  attempt  thofe  manufaftures,  the  materials  of 
which  they  furniHied  to  foreigners.  By  allurins  Flemiih  artiCms  to  .fettle 
in  his  dominions,  as  well  as  by  many  wife  laws  for  the  encouragement  and 
regulation  of  trade>  he  gave  a  beginning' to  the  woollen  manufacture  of 
Bngiand,  and  fird  turned  the  a6tive  and  ehterpriiing  genius  of  his  pec^e 
towards  thofe  arts  which  have  raifed  the  Englifh  to  the  ^rft  uaak  among 
commercial  nations. 

The  Cbrlllian  princes,  alarmed  at  the  progreis  of  their  inveterate 
enemies  the  Turks,  endeavoured  to  gain  the  friendfhip  and  aiiidauoe  of 
the  khans  of  Tartary.  The  Chridian  embaflies  were  managed  chiefly 
by  monks,  an  a£live  and  enterprifing  fet  of  men,  who,  impelled  by  zeal, 
and  undaunted  by  difficulties  and  danger,  penetrated  to  the  renjote  courts 
of  thofe  infidels.  The  Englifh  philofopher,  Roger  Bacon,  was  fo  indof* 
trious  as  to  colle£l  from  their  relations  and  traditions  many  particulars  of 
the  Tartars,  which  are  to  be  foutid  in  Purchas*s  Pilgrim,  aud  other  books 
of  travels.  The  firll  regular  traveller  of  the  monkilh  kind,  who  commit-^ 
ied  his  dlfcoveries  to  writings  was  John  du  Plant  Carptn,  who,  with 
fome  of  his  brethren,  about  the  year  1246,  carried  a  letter  from  pope  In« 
nocent  to  the  great  khan  of  Tartary,  in  favour  of  the  Chriftian  fubje^s 
In  that  prince's  extenfive  dominions.  Soon  after  this,  a  fpirit  of  travel- 
ling into  Tartary  and  India  became  general :  and  it  would  V«  no  difTi* 
cult  matter  to  prove  that  many  Kuro(ieans,  about  the  end  of  the  four* 
tcenth  century,  fcrvcd  in  the  armies  of  Tamerlane,  one  of  the  greateft 
princes  of  Tartary,  whofe  conquefts  reached  to  the  h;moteft  comers  of 
India,  and  th?t  they  introduced  into  Europe  the  uTe  oi  gunpowder  and 
artillery  ;  the  difcovery  made  by  a  German  chemifl  being  onlv  partial  and 
accidental.  ^ 

After  the  d^ath  of  Tameriane,  who,  jealous  of  the  rifing  power  of  the 

TurkS;  had  checked  their  progrcfs,    the  Chriitian  adventurers,    upon 

Iheir  return,  magnifying  the  vafl  riches  of  the  Eaft  Indies,  infpired  their 

A   jj    countrymen  with  a  fpirit  of  adventure  and  difcovery,  and  were 

'     *  the  firft  who  fuggefled  the  pra6ltcabillty  of  a  paffage  thitber 

by  fea.    The  Portuguefe  had  been  j^dways  famous  for  their  ap« 
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^VjosSifiCi  \)^  imtdme  alfam  j    and  to  their  difcorefj  of  the  Cape  of 
Goo^l^c^,  Qncat  Bntain  is   at  this  day  indebted  for  her  Indian  com- 

The  fixfL  sd^HiturcTft  contented  tbcmfelves  with  Ihort  Yoy^gcSj  creeping 
^ocig  the  cmSL  of  Africa,  difcovering  cape  after  capej  but  bv  making 
0.  gradual  profref&  fouthward^  they,  in  the  year  14  ^7 j  at  length  difco- 
▼ored  ajid  doubled  the  extreme  cape  of  that  con tinentj  which  i^pened  a 
parage  bf  %a  to  the  eaftem  ocean^  and  all  thofe  countries  known  by  the 
l&asx»s  g{  India,  China,  and  Japan. 

^tiie  the  Portugucfe  were  intent  upon  a  palTage  to  India  by  the  eaft, 
Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa,  conceived  a  project  of  failing 'thither  by  tha 
w^ii.     His  propofal  being  condemned  by  his  countrymen  as  chimerical 
ard  aMiiid,  he  laid  his  Ichemc  fucccffivcly  before  the  courts  of  France, 
ibaglacd,  and  Portugal,  where  he  had  no  better  fnccefi.     Such  repeated 
cliiappointments  would  have  broken  the  fpirlt  of  any  man  but  Columbus. 
J.  iie  ezpediiion  required  expence^  and  he  had  nothing  to  defray  it.     Spain 
wras   now  his  only  refource;   and  there,  after  eight  years*   attendance, 
fee  at  length  fucceeded,  through  the  intereft  of  queen  Ifabclla.    Thli 
princels  was  prevaiWd  upon  to  patronife  him  by  the  reprefentation  of 
Juan  Perez,  guardian  of  the  monallery  of  Aabida.     He  was  a  man  of  con- 
Udenble  learning,  and  of  Ibme  credit  with  queen  Jiabella;  and  being 
vrarmly  attached   to  Columbus,   from   his  peribnal    acquaintance  with 
\iim  and  knowied|^   of   his  merit,  he  bad  entered  into  an  accurate 
examination  of  that  great  man*s  projedl,  in  conjun£tion  with  a  phyficiaa 
fettled  in  his  neigfaboarhood,  who  was  eminent  for  his  Ikill  in  mathematical 
knowledge.    T&  invetUgation  completely  fatb£ed  them  of  the  folidity  of 
the  prindples  on  which  Columbus  founded  his  opinion,  and  of  the  proba- 
bility of  iuccefs  in  executing  the  plan  which  he  propof«d.     Peres,  there- 
fore, ib  ftroAgly  Teoommoded  it  to  queen  Ifabdla,  that  (he  warmly 
entered  into  the  fcfaeme,  and  even  generouily  offered,  to  the  honour  of  hef 
lex,  to  pledge  her  own  jewels,  in  order  to  raife  as  much  money  as  might  be 
required  in  making  preparations  for  the  yoyage.     But  Santangel,    an> 
other  friend  and  patron  of  Columbus,  immediately  engaged  to  advance  the 
tkm  that  was  reqntfite,  that  the  queen  might  not  be  r^uced  to  the  nece£ty 
of  having  reconiife  to  that  expedient. 

Cdttmbus  now  fet  lail,  anno  1492,  with  a  fleet  of  three  (hips,  upon 
one  of  the  mod  adventurous  attempts  ever  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the 
fate  of  which  the  inhabitants  of  two  worlds  were  interefted.  In  this  voy- 
a^  be  had  a  thoufand  dilHculties  to  contend  with ;  and  his  iailors,  who 
wete  often  di (contented,  at  length  began  to  infift  upon  his  return,  threaV- 
eaii^,  in  cale  of  refufal,  to  throw  him  overboard  ;  but  the  firmnefs  of  the 
commander,  and  the  difcoveiy  of  land  after  a  paflage  of  33  days,  put  an 
cod  to  the  commotion.  From  the  appearance  of  the  natives,  he  found  to 
his  (ixrpriJe  that  this  could  not  be  the  Indies  be  was  in  quell  of,  and  that  be 
had  accidentally  difcovered  a  new  world,— of  which  the  reader  w'di  find  a 
mote  drcumllantial  account  in  that  part  of  the  following  work  which 
tieats  of  America. 

Eorope  now  began  to  emerge  out  of  that  darknefs  in  which  (he  had 
beea  fonk  fince  the  iubvetfion  of  the  Roman  empire.    Thefe  dilcove- 
na,  frcfia  which  fuch  wealth  was  deflined  to  flow  to  the  commercial  na« 
tioQs  of  Europe,  were  accompanied  and  fucceeded  by  others  of   ^    t) 
onfpeabble  benefit  to  mankind.    The  invention  of  printing,  the    ^^^.q' 
reviva}  of  learning,  arts,  and  icienoes,  and,  laftly,  the  happy  re* 
formation  in  reli^oo,  all  diftinguilh  the  15th  and  l6th  centuries  as  the 
kixnot  modern  hiftory.     It  was  la  thefe  ages  that  the  powers  ot  £»" 
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rope  were  fonned  into  one  great  political  fyftem,  in  which  each  took 
ilation,  wherein  it  has  iince  remained,  with  lels  variation  than  could  hi 
been  expected'  after  the  iliocks  occasioned  by  fo  many  internal  revol 
tionSj  and  fo  many  foreign  wars,  of  which  we  fliall  give  fome  account 
the  hiflory  of  each  particular  date,  in  the  following  work.  The  grc 
events  which  happened  then  have  not  hitherto  exhauft^  their  force.  T^ 
political  principles  and  maxims  then  ellabliChed  dill  continue  to  opera t 
and  the  ideas  concerning  the  balance  of  power,  then  introduced  or  re 
dered  general,  ilili  influence,  in  fome  degree,  ^he  councils  of  Europe; 
nations. 

Of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe,  Great  Britain  has  for  a  long  time  c 
joyed  the  grcatcft  degree  of  proiperity  and  glory.  She  ought,  therefor 
to  be  the  more  attentive  to  preferve  fo  brilliant  a  pre-eminence.  A  grc; 
empire  cannot  be  continued  in  a  happy  fituation,  but  by  wifdom  at: 
moderation.  'Without  entering  into  the  labyrinth  of  political  di/|iutc 
it  will  be  acknowledged  that  the  unhappy  conteil  of  Great  Britain  wit 
the  Atnerican  colonies,  and  efpecially  the  unfuccefsful  war  again  11  tt. 
new  republic  of  France,  have  plunged  her  into  difficulties  -,  her  nation* 
debt  has  been  profufely  augmented ;  and  her  taxes  enormouUy  in 
creafed. 


P  A  R  T    in. 


OF  THE  ORIGIN  AND  PROGRESS  OF  RELIGION. 

JJEITT  is  an  awful  objeft,  and  has  ever  roufed  the  attention  of  man 
kind  J  ^  but  they,  being  incapable  of  elevating  their  ideas  to  all  thu 
iiiblimity  of  his  perfections,  have  too  often  brought  down  his  jierfeCtion: 
to  the  level.of  their  own  ideas.  This  is  more  particularly  true  with  regard  fc 
thofe  nations  whofe  religion  had  no  other  foundation  but  the  natural  fctl' 
ings,  and  more  often  the  irregular  paflions  of  the  human  heart,  and  whti 
had  received  no  light  from  heaven  refpedting  this  inux)rtant  dbje^  Ir 
deducing  the  hiftory  of  religion,  therefore,  we  mutt  make  the  fame  di* 
ilindtion  which  we  have  hitherto  obfervcd  in  tracing  the  progreli  of  arb, 
fciences,  and  civilifation  among  mankind.  We  mud  feparate  what  is  hu- 
man from  what  is  divine,— what  had  its  origin  from  particular  revelations, 
from  what  is  the  efFed  of  general  laws,  and  of  the  unaiFilted  operations  oi 
the  human  mind. 

Agreeably  to  this  diflindtion,  we  find,  that,  in  the  firft  ages  of  t)- 
world,  the  religion  of  the  eaftern  nations  was  pure  and  luminous.  It  aioic 
from  a  divine  fource,  and  was  not  then  disfigured  by  human  fancier  vt 
caprice.  In  time,  however,  thefe  began  to  have  their  influence ;  the  ray 
of  tradition  was  obfcured  :  and  among  thofe  tribes  which  (eparated  at  the 
grcateft  diilance,  and  in  the  fmallefl  numbers,  from  the  more  improved  io- 
cities  of  men,  it  was  altogether  obliterated. 

In  this  fituation  a  particular  people  were  fele^ed  by  God  himfelt  to 
be  the  depolitories  of  his  law  and  worihip  j  but  the  refl  of  mankind  were 
left  to  form  hypotbcfes  upen  thcfv  fubjeCts,  which  were  more  or  iel^ 
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pf  T^!€t,  aecordtng  to  an  infintty  of  citcumfbnces  which  cannot  propcilf 
bo  Tcdnced  xuaier  any  general  heads. 

The  moft  common  religion  of  antiquity — that  which  f^vailed  the 
\oi\geft,  andeitemkd  the  wideft — was  Polytheism,  or  the  do^bine  of 
a  plundity  of  gods.  The  cage  of  ij^em,  the  ambition  of  reducing  all  the 
pbaenomeaa  of  the  moral  world  to  a  few  general  principles,  has  occafioncd 
maar  tioperted  accounts,  hoth  of  the  ori^n  and  nature  of  this  ijpecies  of 
vodfa^  For,  without  entering  into  a  minute  detail,  it  is  impoffible  to 
^vt  a  adequate  idea  ci  the  fubje6t :  and  what  is  faid  upon  it  in  gcocral 
B3u^  alwafs  be  liable  to  many  exceptions. 

One  thing,  however,  may  be  obtcrved,  that  the  polytheiim  of  the  an*      ' 
aeots  fecms  ndther  to  have  been   the  fruit  of  philofophtcal  fbecnlations, 
nor  of  di&€gQred  traditions  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Divinity*     It 
iixms  to  have  arilea  during  the  nxdeft  ages  of  ibciet}%  while  the  rational 
powers  were  feeble,  and  while  mankind  were  nnder  the  tyranny  of  ima- 
ginition  and  pa£on.     It  was  built,  therefore,  folely  upon  (entiment.     As 
each  tribe  of  men  had  their  heroes^  fo  Ul:ewtfe  they  had  their  geds. 
Ibole  heroes  who  led   them  forth  to  combat,  who  preiided  in  their 
councils,  whofe  image  was  engraven  on  their  fucy,    whofe    exploits 
were  imprinted  on  their  memory,  even  af^er  death  eapyed  an  exiflence 
In  the  imagination  of  th^r  followers.    The  foa-e  of  blood,  of  fricndihip^ 
of  atSedioo,  among  rude  nations,  is  what  we  cannot  eafily  conceive : 
but  the  pover  of  imagination  over  the  (eafes  is  what  all  men  have  in 
ibme  de^ee  experienced.     Combine  thefe  two  caules,  and  it  will  not 
appear  ihange  that  the  image  of  departed  heroes  ihould  have  been  feea 
by  their  companions  animating  the  battle,  taking  vengeance  on  their 
eoemtes,  and  performing,  in  a  word,  the  iame  functions  which  they 
perfonnsd  when  alive.     An  appearance  fo  unnatural  would  not  excite 
temir  among  men  unacquainted  with  evil  ipirits,  and  who  had  not  . 
learned  to  fear  any  thing  but  their  enemies.     On  the  contrary,  it  con» 
6mied  their  oounge«  flattered  their  vanity ;  and  the  teftimony  of  thole 
who  had  feen  it,   fopported  by  the  extreme  credulity  and  romantic  call 
of  tho(e  who  had  not,  gained  an  univerfal  aflent  among  all  the  members 
uf  their  ibciety.     A  fmall  degree  of  refle^on,  however,  would  be  iuffi* 
cient  to  convince  them,  that,  as  their  own  heroes  exifled  after  death,  the 
lame  might  alio  be  the  caie  with  thofe  of  their  enemies.     Two  orders  of 
gods,  tfacrefsre,  would  be  eClabiifhed ;— -the  propitious  and  the  hoClile; 
the  gods  who  wexe  to  be  loved,  and  thofe  who  were  to  be  feared.     But 
time,  which  wears  off  the  impreffions  of  tradition^  and  the  frequent  in« 
vafions  by  which  the  nations  of  antiquity  were  ravaged,  delblated,  or 
Innfplanted,  made  them  lofe  the  names  and  confound  the  chancers  of 
thete  two  orders  of  divinities,  and  form  various  fy Rems  of  religion^ 
^ich,  tbongh  warped  by  a  thouiand  particular  circttmllances,  gave  no 
tmall  indications  of  their  firft  texture  and  original  materials.     For,  .in 
gawal,  the  gods  of  the  ancients  gave  abundant  proof  of  human  infir- 
mity.   They  were  fubje6t  to  all  the  paffions  of  men  ;  they  partook  even 
of  their  partial  aflfe^lions ;  and,  in  many  inftances,  difcovered  their  pre- 
ftreuoe  of  one  race  or  nation  to  all  others.    They  did  not  eat  and  drink 
t^  Cime  Ribdances  with  men  ;  but  they  lived  on  ne£lar  and  ambroiia  : 
^  bad  a  particular  pleafure  in  fmellihg  the  fteam  of  the  facrifices;  and 
tWy  made  love  with  an  ardour  unknown  in  northern  climates.    The 
nttt  by  which  they  were  worlhipped  naturally  refulted  from  their  cha- 
'^dfir.    The  moft  enlightened  among  the  Greeks  entertsuned  nearly  the 
^oit  Botknia  of  |;ods  and  rdigion  as  thofe  that  are  to  be  met  with  in 
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the  poems  of  Heliod  and  Homer;  and. Anaxi^ras,  who  flouriihed  \>t 
foce  ChrUt  430  jezxn,  was  the  firft,  even  in  Greece,  that  publicly  slt 
nounced  the  exidence  of  ooe  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  univerfe. 

It  mull  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  religion  of  the  ancients  was  nr 
much  connedled  either  with  their  private  behaviour^  or  with  their  politior 
arrangements.  If  we  except  a  few  fanatical  focietiesj  whofe  principles  d 
Bot  fall  within  our  plan,  the  greater  part  of  mankind  were  extremely  tolc 
rant  in  their  principles.  They  had  their  own  gods,  who  watched  ovc 
them ;  their  neighbours,  they  imagined,  alfo  bad  theirs:  and  there  ^va: 
room  enough  in  the  univerfe  fer  both  to  live  together  in  good  fellowihip 
without  interfering  or  joilling  with  each  other. 

The  introduction  of  Chrillianity,  by  inculcating  the  unity  of  God,  hky 
announcing  the  purity  of  his  character^  and  by  explaining  the  Icrvice  h  • : 
lequtres  of  men,  produced  a  total  alteration  in^the  religious  Icntiments  axi<J 
belief  of  the  civilifed  part  of  mankind^  among  whom  it  rapidly  made  its 
way  by  the  fubliraity  of  its  do£trine  and  precepts.  It  required  not  the  ai<l 
of  human  power;  it  fuftained  itfelf  by  the  truth  and  wifdom  by  which  it 
was  chara6tenfed :  but  in  time  it  became  corrupted  by  the  introdu6lion  ot 
worldly  maxims,  of  maxims  very  inconliftent  witli  the  precepts  of  it^ 
divine  author,  and  by  the  ambition  of  the  clergy* 

The  management  of  whatever  related  to  the  church  being  naturally 
conferred  on  tbofe  who  had  e(labliihed  it,  firtl  occafioned  the  elevation 
and  then  the  domination  of  the  clergy,  and  the  exorbitant  claims  of  the 
bifhop  of  Rome  over  all  the  members  of  the  Chriilian  world.     It  is  im* 
poflible  to  defcribe,  within  our  narrow  limits^  all  the  concomitant  caufes » 
fome  of  which  were  extremely  delicate,  by  which  this  ipecies  of  unU 
verfal  monarchy  was  ellabllihed.  The  bilhops  of  Rome,  by  being  removed 
from  the  control  of  the  Roman  emperors,  then  redding  in  Conftantinople  ; 
by  borrowing,  with  little  variation,  the  religious  ceremonies  and  rites 
eftablifked  among  the  heathen  world,  and   otherwiie  working  on   the 
credulous  minds  of  the  barbarians  by  whom  that  empire  began  to  be  dil- 
membered ;     and  by  availing  themfelves  of  every  circumiltnce  which 
fortune  threw  in  their  way ;  flowly  ere£ted  the  fabric  of  their  antichrtftian 
power,  at  firil  an  obje^  of  veneration,  and  afterwards  of  terror,  to  all 
temporal  princes.    The  caufes  of  its  happy  difTolution  are  more  palpable, 
and  operated  with  greater  adHvity.    The  moft  efficacious  were  the  in- 
Tention  of  printing,  the  rapid  improvement  of  arts,  government,  and 
commerce,  which,  after  many  ages  of  barbarity,  made  their  way  into  Eu- 
rope.   I1ie  fcandalous  lives  of  thofe.  who  called  themfelves  the  ^  nmifiets 
qfj^us  Chrijif*'  their  ignorance  and  tyranny,  the  delire  natural  to  Sove- 
reigns of  delivering  themfelves  from  a  foreign  yoke,  the  opportuni^  of 
applying  to  national  objedls  the  immenfe  wealth  which  had  been  diverted 
to  the  fervice  of  the  church  in  every  kingdom  of  £uxope,  confpired  with 
the  ardour  of  the  Hrll  reformers,  and  haflened  the  progreis  of  the  Reforma- 
tion.    The  unreaibnablenefs  of  the  claims  of  the  church  of  Rome  was  de- 
mondrated ;   many  of  her  do6lrines  were  proved  to  be  equally  unfcrip- 
tural  and  irrational ',    and  fome  of  her  ablurd  mummeries  and  fuperfii- 
tions  were  expofed  both  by  argument  and  ridicule.    The  ferviccs  of  the 
reformers  in  this  refpc6l  give  them  a  jnit  claim  to  our  veneration  ',  but, 
involved  as  they  had  themfelves  been  in  the  darknefs  of  fuperftition^  it 
was  not  to.be  expeded  that  they  (hould  be  able  wholly  to  free  themfelves 
from  errors  ;  they  dill  retained  an  attachment  to  fome  abfuid  doArines, 
and  prcferved  too  much  of  the  intolerant  fpirit  of  the  church  from  which 
they  had  feparated  themfelves.    With  all  their  defeAs^  they  art  entitled 
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OCT  adsaintkBiad  efteem ;  and  the  nibnoationf  begim  fay  Lvtfatr  in 
_  rmany^intfaeyeir  1517«  and  which  took  place  in  Engiaod,  A.D.  1534, 
^715  as  eTCot  bighlj  £ivoiirable  to  the  civil  as  weU  as  to  ihg  religious  nigiat 
Cri  mankind. 

We  finll  Bcm^iocud  to  the  main  part  of  our  work,  beginaiog  with 

Eu&OPB, 


G 


^ 


EUROPE. 

htUROVEj  though  the  leaft  extenfive  quarter  of  the  globe  (ooatamltig, 
j.vcnii&g  to  2«mmerTT)ann  *,  296*27 >5 74  ^oare  miles,  whereas  the  faabita* 
:^':  pills  of  the  world,  in  the  other  quarters^  are  eftiniatcd  at  36»666,806 
'  uare  miles),  is,  in  many  i^fpe^b,  that  which  mod  defenres  oor  attention. 
H.re  the  humaQ  mind  has  made  the  greated  progreft  towaida  improve- 
:r.tnt ;  and  here  the  arts,  whether  of  utility  or  ornament,  the  fciences  both 
uAJAisj  and  dvil,  have  been  carried  to  the  greatcft  perfection.  If  we  ex- 
«ri  the  earlietl  ages  of  the  world,  it  is  in  Europe  that  we  find  the  greateil 
xirxiy  of  chararter,  government,  and  manners  5  and  from  its  hiftory  we 
•icrivc  ihi  ^rearefi  nu Tiber  of  fa6b  and  memorials,  either  for  our  eater* 
tainm^ni  or  laltrodion, 

ijtyc'jphf  difcorcTs  to  xxs  two  circumfbinces  with  regard  to  Europe, 

which  perbaj*  hare  had  a  confiderable  tendency  io  giving  it  the  fopc- 

nrHtf  orer  the  reft  of  the  world ;    firft,  the  happy  temperature  of  its 

climate,  no  part  of  it  lying  within  the  torrid  zone  y  and  fecondly,  the 

trai  ^-jriety  of  ils  furface.     The  effe6t  of  a  moderate  climate,  both  on 

^  iiits  and  animals,  is  well  known  from  experience.     The  immenfe  nam* 

"^r  of  mountains,  rivers,  ieas,  &c.  which  divide  the  different  countries 

<:•<  Earope  from  each  other,  is  likevidfe  extremely  commodious  for  its 

rihaVtitantf.    Theie  natural  boundaries  check  the  progrels  of  conqueft 

^r  dctpotifn,  which  has  always  been  fo  rapid  in  the  exteniive  plains  of 

Afna  2Qd  the  Eaft :  the  feas  and  rivers  Militate  the  intercourie  and- 

anmercie  between  di^rent  nations ;    and  even  the  barren  rocks  and' 

n^intaios  are  more  fa^onrable  for  exciting  human  indufhy  and  inven- 

uon,  than  the  natural  uniblidted  luxuriancy  of  more  fertile  foils.    Them 

i>  DO  part  of  Europe  fo  diverfified  in  its  forfaoe,  fo  interrupted  by  na* 

Mral  boundanes  or  divifions,  as  Greece;  and  we  havefeen  that  it  wis 

^h' re  the  fanman  mind  began  to  know  and  to  avail  itielf  of  its  firength  ; 

a>l  that  aai^  of  the  arts^  fubfervient  to  utility  or  pleafure,  were  in- 

*  rated,  or  at  Waft  greatly  improved.    What  Greece  therefore  is  with 

'^rard  to  Europe,  Europe  itfelf  is  with  regard  to  the  reft  of  the  globe. 

^'^e  analogy  may  even  be  carried  farther  j    and  it   is  well  deferving 

;  ur  attention.    As  ancient  Greece  (for  we  dd.  not  fpeak  of  Greece  as  it 

e  3?  prefent,  under  the  defpotic  gevemment  of  the  Turks)  was  diftin* 

r^ihtd,  above  all  the  reft  of  Europe,  for  the  equity  of  its  laws,  and  the 

I'tt'ioTii  of  its  political  conftitutions, — fo  has   Europe  in  general  been 

^^w^kafak  for  fmaller  deviations,  at  leaft  from  the  laws  of  nature  and 

^.f^ility,  tiban  hive  been  admitted  in  the  other  quarters  of  the  world* 

in iugh  Qog  of  the  European  governments  are  monarchical,  we  may 

utfcovo,  on  due  examination,  that  there  are  a  thoufand  little  fprings, 

which  chedt  the  force  and  foften  the  rigour  of  monarchy,    in  propor- 

*  Sec  Hitniirmiann*!  Pglldcal  Survey  of  Europe,  p.  S.  . 
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tion  to  the  number  and  force  of  thefe  chec)cs,  the  monarchtei  of 
rope,  fuch  as  Ruffia,  France,  Spain,  and  Denmark,  differ  from  oim 
other.  Beiides  numarckieSf  in  which  one  man  be^rs  the  chief  Airaj,  t 
are  in  Europe  arifiocrades  or  governments  of  the  nobles,  and  demtHr 
or  governments  of  the  people.  Venice  is  an  example  of  the  forn 
Holland,  Switzerland,  and  fome  flates  of  Italy,  afford  examples  of 
latter.  There  are  likev/ife  mixed  governments,  which  cannot  be  alfis 
to  any  one  clais.  Great  Britain,  which  partakes  of  all  the  three,  ib 
noft  lingular  inftance  of  this  kind  we  are  acquainted  with.  The  o 
mixed  governments  of  Europe  are  compofed  only  of  two  of  the  fin 
forms,  fuch  as  Poland,  and  feveral  dates  of  Italy  \  all  which  (ball  be 
plained  at  length  in  their  proper  places. 

The  Chridian  religion  is  eflablifhed  throughout  every  part  of  ] 
rope,  except  Turkey;  tiut  from  the  various  capacities  of  the  faun 
mmd,  and  the  different  lights  in  which  fpeculative  opinions  are  apt 
appear,  when  viewed  by  perfons  of  different  educations  and  paffions,  ti 
religion  is  divided  into  a  number  of  different  feds,  but  which  ma^r  be  co 
piehended  undjer  three  general  denominations;  Ifl,  The  Greek  churr 
Sd,  Popery  \  and,  3d,  Proteftantifm  \  which  laft  is  again  divided  into  I 
theranifm  and  Calvinifm,  (b  called  from  Luther  ami  Calvin,  the  dill 
guiihed  reformers  of  the  fixteenth  century. 

Tlie  languages  of  Europe  are  derives]  from  the  fix  following:  t 
Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic  or  old  German,  the  Celtic,  Sclavonic,  ai 
Crothic. 


GRAND  DIVISIONS  OF  EUROPE. 

X  HIS  mnd  divifion  of  the  earth  is  fituated  between  the  10th  degrc 
weft,  and  the  65th  degree  eaft  longitude  from  London,  and  betwetj 
the  36th  and  72d  degree  of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  nort 
by  the  Frozen  Ocean  \  on  the  eaft,  by  Aiia ;  on  the  fouth,  by  the  Mc 
diterranean  iea,  which  divides  it  from  Africa ;  and  on  the  v^,  by  'th 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  feparates  it  from  America ;  being  3000  mlK 
long,  from  Cape  St«  Vincent  in  the  weft,  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  OSy  \\ 
the  north-eaft;  and  2.500  broad  from  north  to  ibuth,  from  the  NortI 
Cape  in  Norway,  to  Cape  Caglia,  or  Metapan,  in  the  Morea,  the  ro^^ii 
fouthern  promontory  in  Europe.  It  contains  the  following  kingdoms  anJ 
ftates :  a 
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€l 


j6 

e 


'3 


CbiefCtcy. 


300  LondoD. 


t(i*   130;E<Unbargh 


^)i  160  Dublin 


?40[  ISO'Copcnhagen.. 


Dift.ftBear. 

IQg  ffOCQ 

Juoiidon. 


Miles. 


409  N. 

'210  N.W. 


5-fU  K. 


Difference 
of  Time 


H.     M. 


0     IS  ait 


JUli 


CalTtntibt  l.atb.  Urc 
CftlTiaifts,  Ac. 


0     26  aft.  jCaivioitls  ie  Paptfli. 


0    i>4  bcf.lUcbenuu. 


600  N.  £.     0    50  bef.li'Uthertti 


■ 


SOO   50O Stockholm 


750  N.  E. 


,1300,1 100. Pccedburgh  . . 


K.e<ft.  Dom-   609    riSOBcrJin 


'  iS  Hdlaad 


...I  600j  3lH) 

•  « .  I  «MJ0| 


^, 


1 


IJO    100 


Vlaorfcn 


Vienna, 


•»50fPrafu« 


AmfierdaiTi 


'-'UO;   ^OOiBruflfeU. 


France i  600,  500;Parii. 

«^ ill 

S^ia'tQ 


•  - . ,  J  TcXi   .5 10!  M  adrld 


PocTu^    ..../  300j'  JC-ulLUbMl 


1140  N.  E. 


760  £. 


340  E. 


6i0  E. 


600  E. 


180  E. 


180  S.  E. 


200  S.E. 


800  S. 


I      10  befllLuthcrani. 


g       4  bcf.jGfCck  chuich« 


1     24  bef.|P«F.  Loth,  ft  Calv. 


0     49  bef.liAJtheraat  H  Calvin 


5  bef 


1       4  bef. 


0     18  bef. 


Pap.  Ucb.  k  Calv. 


PSH>iai. 


0     16  bef. 


0       9  bef. 


0     17  aft. 


Calviaifts. 


Papifti. 


Paptaa. 


Papiih. 


B30  S.  W.     0     38  aft. 


../  2601  10u!Bern,Coiie,&c.    400  S.E.   {  0     28  bef. 


PapiiU. 


CilvimibfcPkpfts. 


f    fiutii  VPii 


.    fiutii  vPieda]OBe,Moa(»rar,^^lUJ^ Parma,  Mbdeiia,Maiifttta,Veake9CciK»yTi]£^ 
Cbrddes.  Turin,  Calal*  Milan,  Psm,  Modena^  Mantaat  Venict,  Genoa,  Flofence. 


t^ 


Pdpcilcm.. . . .  I  240 


Naf  Id )  2i50    I'>0  Naples 

Hxmptym,. ..  j  3t)0 


^  rOmsbba  1 

r  JPwrincef/" 

u  >>  Gceece 


660 
5S0 


1*20!  Rome 


•  •  •  « 


eoo 


4*20 


400|  2 


240 
240 


Bnda. 


(Conftan-') 
I    tinopk  3 
Precop 


1320  S.E. 

1500  E. 
Atbeos |1360  S.  £. 


8'20  S.E. 


870  S.E. 


780  S.Eft 


0     52  bef. 


1       0  bef 


1     17  bef. 


1     58  bef. 


2 
1 


24  bef. 
37  bef. 


Papifts. 


PapiAi. 


Pap.  ft  Pfoteftanci. 


\ 


MabooKtaotand 
Greek  cburcb. 


*  T  i:  larlocfes  cbf  Cnm  Tartary,  now  ceded  ta  Ruffii ;  for  tbc  partkulars  of  wbkh,  fee  Rvaix A« 
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DEKM^Ut. 


Exclufive  of  the  BRITISH  ISLES  before  nienlionea,  ISU&OP^   ^ 

Uins  the  following  principal  ISLANDS. 


■r-^ 


ISLANDS. 


ChiefTowiu 


in  the  Nortbern 
Oceuk ' 


IceUod 


Baltic  Sea. 


Mediterranein* 


Sea \  Corfica 

I  Satdinia 


Zealand,   Funcn,  Alfeft,  Falftcr,  Lang- 
hnd,  Lapbnd,  Fcmeren,  Mona,  Born 

holm     *  •  • 

Gothland,  Aland,  Rugen 

Ofel,  Dagho 

Ufcdpm,  WoIli«   

rlvioL 

I  M^rca 

i  Minorca * 


:\ 


I 


Adriatic  or 
Oulph  of  Venice 

Archipebgo  and 
Levant  Seaf. . 


I 


L  Sicily 

(  Lufiena^  Coriu,  Cephalooia,  Zante,  Leu- 

i      cadia •  -  • 

{Candia,  Rhodes^    Neropoot,  LemnoSy  i 
Tcnedost  Scyros,  Mitylene,  Scio,  Sa-  I 
moiy  Patmoa,  Paros,  Cerigo,  Saoto-  > 
Tin,  &c   being   part  of  ancient  and  I 
iBCdern  Greece .J 


Skalhok 


^ 


■i 


Ivica. .  •  •  . . 
Majorca  . . 
Port  Mah«n 
^fBa  .... 
CagUaii. ... 
Palemo 


Ditto. 

Swredc 
Ruflia 
Prvflsj 
Spain. 
Ditto. 
Ditto 
France 
|K.efS 

Venice 


Turkey 


•  Minofca  wai  taken  fionl  Spain  by  Geneitl  Stanhope,  1706|  and  coDfinned  to  C 
Britain  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  ITIS;  but  waj  befieged  and  taken  by  tbe  Spaoi. 
February  15,  1782,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace,   figned 
Paris,  September  3,  1783.    Ic  has  fuice  been  again  uken  by  the  Engliih,  Kovember 
1798. 

DENMARK. 

I  Shall,  according  to  my  plan,  begin  this  account  of  his  Danifh  majcft 
fiominions  with  the  mod  :portherfy  fituations,  and  divide  thepi  into  fr 
parts :  111,  Eaft  and  Weft  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  iflands  in  the  J 
lantic  Ocean;  2d.  Norway;  3d,  Denmark  Proper;  and,  4th,  his  G 
man  territories.— The  dimenfions  of  thefe  countries  may  be  ieen  in  t 
following  |able. 
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C  North  Jutland  ^  . . 
Denmark  Proper  2  South  Jutland,  *i 

(     orSlefwick /•• 

fZealmd     

I  Funen « . . 

I  FalftcTland> 

J  Langland   J 

Ffemcrcn    , 

Alftai    '. . . . 

Mona 

l^BornhoIm 

fa  the  North  Seas. .  IcelagH  liland   . . . . 

Norvtray    

Danilh  Lapland    

Weftphalia   Oldenburgh 

Lower  Saxony  ....  Stormar. . . .  ».  ^  . . 

Daniih  Holllein.  • . . 


Iflands  at  the 

entrance 

of  the 

Baluc  Sea. 


Square 
Miles. 

9,600 
2,115 

1,933 

768 

220 

50 

54 

3f 

160 

46,000 

*7 1,400 

25,400 

1,260 

1,000 


-S 

e 


163,001 


155 

7P 

60 
38 

27 

13 

15 

14 

20j 

435 

750 

285 

62 

52 


V 

ha 

JS9. 
98 

63 


Chief  atjes. 


Wyburg. 
Slcfwick. 


60 

32 

12 

8 

6 

5 

12 

185 

170 

172 

32 

32 


Co^BN- 
RACXN 

Odenfee. 
f  Nikoping. 
\Naxk}rar. 
Borgc. 

Sooderborge. 
Stege. 

Roftcomby. 
Skaibolt. 
Bergen. 
Wardhnyi* 
Oldenburgk* 
Ghickftadt. 


Lat.  55. 4 
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T'x  rea^  raxf  pmeive^  thatjii  the  preceding  table  no  calctitation  it 
jj  of  the  dimections  of  Eafl  and  Weft  Greenland;  becauie,  in  fad, 
y  are  not  yet  known,  or  known  very  imperfe^ly:  we  ihal!  procetxl  Co 

•^  the  late^  accounts  of  them,  and  from  the  beA  authorities  that  bare 
aft  toonri^iik. 


ILAST  AND  WiST   GREENLAND,    ICELAND,  and  the 
ISLANDS  IN  THE  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 

EAST  GREENLAND, 

i  y.E  vkA  northerly  part  of  .his  Danlih  majcfty's  dominions,  or,  as 

•'5  call  it.  New  Greenland^  and  the  country  of  Spitsbergen,  lies  be- 

-■=^  J  J  and  25  deg.  E.  long,  and  76  and  SO  deg.  N.  lat,  according  to 

'  :  trji   Pbipps's  obfcnrations  ia  his  voyage,  1773.     Though  it  is  bow 

'  -  red  by  Denmark,  it  certainly  was  difcovered  by  fir  Hugh  Willough- 

:t  I  '>53  5  and  is  fuppofcd  to  be  a  continuation  of  Old  Greenland.     It 

"tK-d  the  name  of  Spitzbcigen  (or  craggy  mountains)  from  the  height 

* "'  *  r.i;^B:tdneir5  of  iu  rocks.     Few  animals  or  vegetables  are  to  be  found 

''  re,  and  the  fifh  and  fowl  are  faid  to  foriakc  the-  coaft  in  winter.    The 

i  i*l^uka  of  Archangel  have,  within  the  la  ft  thirty  years,  formed  fettle- 

:: --nts  for  hnnting  in  ieveral  places  of  the  ifland  of  Spitz bergcn.     The 

AdfTra  BoreiUs,  ot  northern  hghts,  reflefted  from  the  fnow,  enable  them 

I '  P'lrins  the  chafe  daring  the  long  winter's  night  that  reigns  in  thefe 

•J.  */.7i7  regioQs;  and  the}'  take  a  great  number  of  fea-Eons,  which  ferve 

">-r:i  for  ^ood.    There  is  a  whale  fifhery,  chiefly  profecuted  by  the  Dutch 

•^'  Bririih  veflels,  on  its  coafls.     It  likewife  contains  two  harbours  ;  one 

~  ci  Soviih  Haven,  and  the  other  Maurice  Bay.     The  inland  parts  are 

'■"•'.c'Libited. 

WEST  GREENLAND 

LlJS  between  the  meridian  of  London,  and  53  deg.  W.  long,  and  be- 

IV  .1  ^0  and  76  deg.  N.  lat. 

1viui:ta»T3.3  By  the  lateft  accounts  from  the  miHionaries  employ* 
f--  ^>r  ibe  converfion  of  the  Greenlanders,  their  whole  number  does  not 
rtn.'-ini  to  above  957  conftant  inhabitants.     Mr.  Crantz,  however,  thinkj 

•  "le  rtmag  fouthlanders  of  Greenland  may  amount  to  about  7000.  There 
'=  a  great  relemblance,  in  afpe<5l,"  manners,  and  drcfs,  between  thofe 
'•^^plcrand  the  Esquimaux  Americans,  from  whom  they  naturally  differ 
■-^'  iittie,  even  after  all  the  endeavours  of  the  Danifli  and  German  nuf- 

*  v:\ti  to  convert  and  civilife  them.     They  are  low  of  ftature,  few  ex- 

'•-•iTig  five  feet  in  height,  and  the  generality  are  not  fo  tall.     The  hair 

^*  thtir  heads  is  long,  draight,  and  of  a  black  colour ;  but  they  have 

I  i"m  any  beards,  becaufe  it  is  their  conftant  pradicc  to  root  them  out. 

lb;  have  high  breafts  and  broad  (houldcrs,  efpccially  the  women,  who 

If:  «t«x\^ed  to  carry  great  burdens  from  their  younger  years.     They  are 

*;^^J^  light  and  nimble  of  foot,  and  can  alfo  ule  their  hands  withjnuch 

^^  il  lid  dexterity.     They  are  not  very  lively  in  their  tempers  j  but  they 

•^^  5'Md-huraoured,  friendly,  and  unconcerned  about  futurity.     Their 

0^-  tt  a|retable  food  is  the  lleih  of  rein-deer ;  but  that  is  now  Icarce  among 

ttiein-,  wdihdr  beft  prorifioos  are  fi(h,  feals,  and  fca-fowl.     Their  drink 

I*  clear  waja,  which  ftands  in  the  houfe  in  a  large  copper  vefft.-!,  or  in  a 

wooden  tnb,  which  isL-yery  neatly  made  by  them,  ornamented  with  fi<h- 

btnei  afii  oigs^  axhi  provided  with  a  pewter  ladle  or  dipping  diOi.    I'he 
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men  make  their  hunting  and  fiihing  implentents,  and  prepare  th^  i 
vork  of  their  boats ;  and  the  women  cover  them  with  (kins.  ITh^ 
knnt  and  fifh  :  but  when  they  have  towed  their  booty  to  land,  tlaeryi 
kle  themfelves  no  farther  about  it ;  nay  it  would  be  accounted  \j^ 
their  dignity  even  to  draw  out  the  fiih  upon  the  (hore.  The  wosi^< 
the  butchers  and  cooks,  and  alfb  the  curriefs  to  drefi  the  pelts,  andE 
doathSf  ihoes>  and  boots,  out  of  them  ;  fo  that  they  are  likewife  botH 
makers  and  taylors.  The  women  alfo  build  and  repair  the  hot^ic] 
tentsy  fofar  as  relates  to  the  mafonxy,  the  men  doing  only  the  cax-pe| 
work.  They  live  in  huts,  duting  the  winter,  which  is  incredibly  Icj 
but  Mr.  Crantz,  who  has  given  us  the  latetl  and  bed  accounts  o^ 
country,  fays,  that  in  the  longeft  fummer  days  it  is  fo  hot,  from  thc! 
continuance  of  the  fun's  rays,  that  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  tliro 
their  fummer  garments.-  They  have  no  trade,  though  they  have  a 
ihiprovable  fifhery  upon  their  coads  *,  but  they  employ  all  the  year  e 
m  fifhiug  or  h\inting ;  in  which  they  are  very  dexterous,  particular 
catching  and  killing  ieals,  v , 

CtjaiosiTXES.J  *The  taliin?  of  whal^in  the  feas  of  Greenland^  ar 
the  fields  of  ice  that  have  been  mcrealing  for  ages,  is  perhaps  one  ol 
boldell  enterprifes  of  man.  Theie  fields  or  pieces  of  ice  are  frei]u« 
more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  upwards  ef  100  feet  in  thickne/^ ; 
when  they  are  put  in  motion  by  a  dorm,  nothing  can  be  more  terrible  : 
Dutch  had  13  diips  crudied  to  pieces  by  them  in  one  fea(bn. 

There  are  fcveral  kinds  of  whales  in  Greenland ;  fomc  white,  and  ot 
black.    The  black  fort,  the  grand  bay  whale,  .is  in  mod  edeem,  on 
count  of  his  bplk,  and  the  great  quantity  of  fat  or  blubber  he  affo 
which  turns  to  oil.     His  tongue  is  about  IS  fc^t  long,  indofed  in 
pieces  of  what  we  call  whalebone,  which  are  covered  with  a  kind  of 
like  horfe-  hair :  and  on  each  Me  of  his  tongue  are  2d0  pieces  of 
whalebone.     The  bones  of  his  body  are  as  hard  as  an  ox's  bones «  an 
no  ufe.     There  are  no  teeth  in  his  mouth ; ,  and  he  is  ufually  betwt>e/ 
and  SO  fftf  long  -,  very  thick  about  the  head  j  but  grows  Icfs  from  thi 
to  the  tail. 

When  the  feamen  fee  a  whale- fpout,  the  ;Rrord  is  immediately  gi^ 
ajalf!  a  fail !  when  every  one  hadens  from  the  fliip  to  hb  boat,  fix 
eight  men  being  appointed  to  a  boat,  and  four  or  five  boats  ufually  hch 
to  one  fliip. 

When  they  come  near  the  whale,  the  harpooner  drikes  him  with 
harpoon  (a  barbed  dart),  and  the  nionder,  finding  himlelf  wounded,  di 
fwiftly  down  into  the  deep,  and  would  carry  th^  boat  along  with  bin 
they  did  not  give  him  line  fad  enough.  To  prevent  the  wood  of 
boat  taking  fire  by  the  violent  rubbing  of  the  rope  on  the  fide  of  it,  < 
wets  it  condantly  with  a  mop.  After  the  whale  has  nm  foroe  huntl 
fathoms  deep,  he  is  forced  to  come  up  for  air,  wbeii  he  makes  fuch  a  tc 
ble  noife  with  his  (pouting,  that  feme  have  compared  it  to  the  6riiid 
cannon.  As  foon  as  he  appears  on  the  furface  of  the  water,  fotm- 
the  haqiooners  fix  another  harpoon  in  him,  whereupon  he  plunges  sg^ 
into  the  deep ;  and  when  he  comes  up  a  fecond  time,  they  pitrce  h 
with  fpears  in  the  vital  parts,  till  he  fpouts  out  dreams  of  blood  inl|( 
of  water,  beating  the  Waves  with  his  tail  and  fins  till  the  fea  is  all  ir 
foam,  the  boats  continuing  to  follow  him  fbme  leagues,  till  be  hut ) 
his  drength  -,  and  when  he  is  dying  he  turns  himfelf  upon  his  back,  and 
drawn  on  fhore,  or  to  the  (hip,  if  they  be  at  a  didance  from  the  laii 
Inhere  they  cut  him  in  pieces,  and,  by  boiling  the  blubber,  extni^  h 
w],  hf  the^  have  conveniences  on  fhore}  otherwife  ibey  Ltrrd  up  ^1 
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r  ey^Sf  and  hrmg  them  home  :  the  finfll  of  tbcie  (hip^  is  almoft  tnfufi^ 
'.Je.  Etuj  £&  b  compwted  to  yield  between  60  and  I CX)  barrels  of  gil, 
< :  the  vdue  gf  Si.  or  il.  a  barrel.  Though  the  Danes  claim  the  oonnti/ 
'  Edl  and  WeS  Greenland,  where  theie  vhales  are  taken,  the  Dutch 
-^vc  in  a  icsuier  mviQopoiil'ed  thb  Eihery.  Of  iat^  the  EnglUh  have  alio 
':^mi  yery  ALoxMai  in  it. 
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'  HIS  iilan^,  vhlch  receives  its  name  from  the  great  mades  of  ice  that 
irr  fou  near  it,  lies  between  63  and  67  dcg.  N,  lat.  and  between  1 1  and 
.;  d*g.  W.  long.  It  extends  four  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  a  hundred 
i::  fixr/  in  breadth,  containing  about  46,(H}0  fquare  miles.     In  April, 

r  J,  the  inhabitants  of  Iceland  obfervtd  fomething  rifing  and  flaming  'm 
.  t  kk,  tu  the  fouth  of  Grinbburg,  at  eight  miles  dlliance  from  the  rocks 
.  ■>  Ot^aux,  which  afterwards  wajs  found  to  be  a  new  iCand.  The  dimea** 
'  wni  and  fitiiation  of  this  ifland  are  not  well  afcertalned ;  but  according  tQ 
'  T.c  late  information  It  was  itill  increafmg,  and  great  quantities  of  firs 
.  t'-td  from  two  of  its  eminences. 

PoPULATlOJf,   IWMABiTAUTS,    HANKERS,    AKD    CysTOMS.]        It    ap* 

7-^'~Ti  that  a  Norwc^an  colony,  among  which  there  were  many  Swedes, 
».  ucd  in  Ictbnd  in  the  ninth  century.  They  .found  there  inhabitants 
w:  o  were  Chrinians,  and  whom  they  cafled  Papas.  It  is  laid  that  the 
JVjfvcgians  I'lb  foun«i  among  them  Iriih  booVs,  bells,  and  croficrs  :  and 
it  fs  D>njechired  that  the  people  who  were  there  when  the  Norwegians 
j.TJ.ftiin  the  illand,  onjinally  came  frcm  England  and  Ireland-  The 
>i"OLtants  long  retained  their  freedom  5  but  they  were  at  lad  obliged  to 
1  cnit  to  the  kings  of  Norway^  and  afterward  became  fubjcC^j  together 
•i.iu  Norway,  to  the  kings  of  Denmark.  They  were  at  firft  governed  by 
1:.  acmiral,  who  was  lent  there  every  year  to  maiie  the  necelTary  reguUt 
I.  TA ;  bet  that  naode  has  now  been  changed  for  m^iny  years,  and  a  go- 
'trLor  appointed^  who  is  flyled  Stiflfamtmcnn,  and  who  conltantly  refides 
ID  t.v  countiy, 

"IV-  number  of  inhabitants  in  Iceland  is  computed  at  about  6o,000, 

vr..:a  is  by  no  means  adequate  to  the  extent  of  the  country.     It  has  been 

ir.'-ch  more  populous  in  former  times  ;  but  great  numbers  have  been  de- 

f  Tured  by  contagious  difeafes.     The  plague  carried  off  many  thoufands 

^'vrn  1402  to  14(>^.     Many  parts  of  Iceland  have  alfo  been  depopulated 

i ,  iaminc ;  for  though  the  Icelanders  cannot  in  general  be  faid  to  be  in 

vini  of  neceflary  food,  yet  the  country  has  fcvcral  times  been  vifited  by 

gr=at  fanines.    Thcfc  have  been  chiefly  occafioned  by  the  Greenland  float* 

^-s  itt,  which,  when  it  comes  in  jgreat  quantities,  prevents  the  gr^fs  from 

rcvlflg,  and  puts  an  entire  flop  to  their  fifhiog.     The  fmall-'pox  has  like- 

^-4  been  very  fatal  here  5  icft  in  the  years  1707  and  1/08  that  ^eafe  d^^ 

^^cd  16,000  perfonsi 

"^  Icelanders  in  general  are  middle-fized  and  well  mtde,  though  qot 
^'  ftroflg,  They  are  an  honed,  well-intentioned  people,  moderately  in- 
wj.tiwM,  and  axe  very  faithful  and  obliging.  Theft  is  fcldoro  heard  of 
^^^  them.  They  are  much  inclii^ed  to  hofpitality,  and  exercifc  it  as 
"^^thor  jxwtity  will  permit.  Their  chief  employment  is  attending  to 
^^ttd  the  qw  of  their  cattle.  On  the  coalls  the  men  employ 
K°cik*^  >o  filhiog  both  winter  and  fummer ;  and  the  women  prepare 
^*  ■«»aad  few  and  fpin.  The  men  alio  prepare  leather,  work  at  fcvenl 
^^^^^^SVHate^  uA  imt  &w  work  io  ggld  vaj^  (Uver.    They  UkswUa 
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manufa£lure  a  coarfc  kind  of  cloth,-  which  they  call  Wadmal.  *] 
hayc  an  uncommonly  (Irong  attachment  to  their  native  country,  and  t 
themfclves  no  where  elfe  fo  happy.  An  Icelander,  therefore,  leldom 
ties  in  Copenhagen>  though  the  mod  advantageous  conditions  fboul 
offered  him.  Their  difpoiitions  are  fcrious,  and  they  arc  much  Incl 
to  religion.  They  never  pafs  a  river,  or  any  other  dangerous  place,  vi 
out  previoufly  taking  off  their  hats,  and  imploring  the  divine  prote£^ 
and  they  are  always  thankful  for  their  prefervation  when  they  have  pa 
the  danger.  When  they  meet  together,  their  chief  pallime  coniiil 
reading  their  hjtflory.  The  mader  of  the  houfe  begins,  and  the  rell  < 
tinue  in  theit  turns  when  he  is  tired.  They  are  famous  for  play  in: 
che(s ;  and  one  of  their  padimes  confiils  in  reciting  verfes.  Someti 
a  man  and  woman  take  one  another  by  the  hand,  and  by  turns  iing  H 
zas,  which  are  a  kind  of  dialogue,  and  in  which  the  company  occaii<»n 
join  in  chorus.  The  drefs  of  the  Icelanders  is  not  elegant  or  omamc/} 
but  is  neat,  cleanly,  and  fuited  to  the  climate.  On  their  fingers 
women  wear  fevcral  gold,  filvcr,  or  brafs  rings.  The  poorer  women  {h 
in  the  coarie  cloth  called  Wadmal,  and  always  wear  black  ;  thofe  who 
in  better  circumftances  wear  broad-cloth,  with  filvcr  ornaments,  gilt,  1 
houfes  of  the  Icelanders  are  generally  bad  :  in  fome  places  they  are  fn 
of  drift  wood,  and  in  others  they  are  raifed  of  lava,  with  mois  fluffed  I 
tween  the  lava.  Their  roofs  are  covered  With  fods  laid  over  rafters, 
fbmetimes  over  ribs  of  whales,  which  are  both  more  durable  and  Icfs  t 
penfive  than  wood.  They  have,  not  even  a  chimney  in  their  kitchen 
but  only  lay  their  fuel  on  the  hearth,  between  three  ftones,  and  the  fmcj 
illues  from  a  fquare  hole  in  the  roof.  Their  food  principally  confifts 
dried  fiih,  four  butter,  which  they  confider  as  a  great  dainty,  milk  mli' 
with  water  and  wbey,  and  a  little  meat.  Bread  is  fo  fcarcc  among  tbet\ 
that  there  is  hardly  any  peafant  who  eats  it  above  three  or  four  monthf 
the  year. 

Religion.]  The  only  religion  tolerated  in  Iceland  is  the  Lutherai 
The  churches  in  the  caft,  fouth,  and  wed  quarters  of  the  ifland^  are  undi 
the  jurifdiftion  of  the  blHiop  of  Skalholt  (the  capital  of  the  idand),  an 
thofe  of  the  north  quarter  are  fubjeft  to  the  bidiop  of  Hoolum.  The  iflari 
is  divided  into  18.9  parifties,  of  which  127  belong  to  the  fee  of  Skalhult»  ac 
62  to  that  of  Hoolum.  All  the  miniders  arc  natives  of  Iceland,  and  u 
ceive  a  yearly  falar>'  pi  four  or  five  hundred  rix-dollars  from  the  king,  ei 
cluiive  of  what  they  have  from  their  congregations. 

LANfiUAOE.]  The  language  in  Iceland  is  the  fame  as  that  former! 
fif^oken  in  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Norway,  and  has  been  prefervtd  i 
pure,  that  any  Icelander  underftands  their  mod  ancient  traditiona 
hi  dories, 

Le,arnm!(g  ANT)  JLEAHNED  MEN.]  It  is  faid  that  |>octry  form(rl 
flourldied  very  much  in  Iceland  j  and  we  are  informed  that  Egil  Skalli 
grimfon,  Kormack  Ormiindfon,  Glum  Geirfon,  and  Thorlicf  Jarlaa,  wtr 
celebrated  as  great  poets.  But  the  art  of  writing  wai  not  much  in  ule  tii 
after  the  year  iOOO;  though  the  Runic  chara^lers  were  known  in  thai 
country  before  that,  period,  and  mod  probably  brought  thither  from  J^ot 
way.  After  the  reception  of  the  Chridian  religion,  the  Latin  character? 
were  ihimediately'  adopted,  as  the  Runic  alphabet,'  which  only  confifb  ol 
iixteen  letters,  was  found  infudicient.  The  drd  Icelandidi  bidiop,  Ideifi 
founded  a  fchool  at  Skalholt ;  and  foon  after  foot  other  fcbools  v^rc 
founded,  in  which  the  youth  were  indruAed  in  the  Latin  tongue,  Siri' 
nity,  and  fome  parts  of  theoretic  philofophy.  I^rom  the  introduction  of  the 
Chridian  religion  here  till  the  year  1264^  when  Iceland  became  fuhjed  ttf 
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SorwMj,  it  was  one  of  the  few  countries  in  Europe,  and  the  only  end  in 
lie  Xorth,  wheran  the  fciences  were  cultivated  and  held  in  efieem. 

But  tbia  period  of  time  feems  to  Have  produced  more  learned  men  in 
Iceland  than  anj  other  period  fince.     It  appears  from  their  ancient  chro- 
n'kcles,  that  they  bad  confiderable  knowledge  in  morality,  philosophy j  na- 
tural hifiofj,  and  aftronomy.    Mod  of  their  works  were  written  in  the 
lltht'I2tb,   I3ch,  and  14th  centuries;  and  fbme  of  them  have  been 
printed.    Mr.  Banks,  now  (ir  Jofeph  Banks,  prefented  one  hundred  and 
6xt\'-two  loelandifh  manufcripts  to  the  Britifh  Mufeum.     That  gentleman 
▼miecf  Iceland  in  177%  accompanied  by  Dr.  Solander,  Dr.  Var»  Trot!,  and 
Dr.  Liod.     Dr.  Van  Troil,  who  publilbed  an  account  of  their  voyage,  ob- 
/>rs»,  that  he  found  more  knowledge  among  the  lower  cla/s  in  Iceland 
than  is  to  be  met  with  m  mod  other  places;  that  many  of  them  could  re« 
p^t  tiie  works  of  fome  of  their  poets  by  heart ;  and  that  a  peafant  was  lei- 
cm  to  be  found,  who,  beiides  being  well  inllru£ied  in  the  principles  of  i«- 
i'lion,  was  not  alio  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  his  ou'n  countxy ;  which 
[>raceeds  from  the  frequent  reading  of  their  traditional  hi flories,  that  being 
CSC  of  their  principal  amuiements. 

John  Arefon,  bt(hop  of  Hoolum,  employed  John  Matthieifon,  a  native 
ct  S\ireden,  in  e(tabU(hing  a  printing  prefs  in  Iceland  about  the  year  1530; 
and  the  €rft  book  print^  by  him  there  was  the  Breviarium  Nidarofienfe, 
He  alfo  printed  an  ecclefiadlcal  manual,  Luther  s  catechifm,  and  other 
b^joki  of  that  kind.  The  Icelandic  code  of  laws  appeared  in  1.678,  and  the 
Irrlaadic  Bible  in  1.5  84.  A  new  privileged  printing-office  has  lately  been 
cf^bfiflicd  at  Hiappiey  in  this  ifland^  at  which  ftveral  valuable  books  have 
been  printed. 

Mountains,  volcanoes,  and  natural  curiosities.]    Though 
this  ifland  is  fituated  fo  far  to  the  north,  earthquakes  and  volcanoes  are 
more  known  than  in  many  countries  in  much  warmer  climates.    The  for- 
n^er  have  (ereral  times  laid  the  country  almoft  defolate,  particularly  in  tbe 
jffirt  1734,  IZ.'Ji,  and  1755,  when  fiery  eruptions  broke  out  of  the  earth 
anj  produced  very  fatal  effecb.     Many  of  the  fnowy  mountains  have  alfb 
gnuiuaUy  become  volcanoes.    Of  thefe  burning  mountains,  Heckla  is  moft 
kfKiwn  to  foreigners.     This  mountain  is  (ituated  in  the  foutheni  part  of 
th*  idandt  about  four  miles  from  the  fea-coall,  and  is  divided  into  three 
points  at  the  top,  the  higheft  of  which  is  that  in  the  middle,  which  is 
cjmputed  to  be  above  ,5000  feet  higher  than  the  fea.    This  mountain  haa 
trrquently  fent  forth  flames,  and  a  torrent  of  burning  matter.  Its  eruptions 
were  particularly^ dreadful  in  ICQS,  when  they  occafioned  terrible  dcvalla- 
tu^os,  the  afhes   being  thrown  all  round  the  ifland  to  the  didance  of 
ISO  Englifh  miles.     An  eruption  of  Mount  Heckia  happened  in  1766. 
It l«gan on  the  5th  of  April,  and  continued  to  the  /th  of  September  fol- 
lowing.   Flames  proceeded  from  the  mountain  in  December  1771,  and 
177 '2 ',  but  no  dreams  of  lava. 

But  the  greateft  of  the  eruptions  of  leeland,  and,  in  fa6l,  the  moft  tre- 
tpendous  of  any  recorded  in  hiftory,  was  that  in  If  83,  which,  we  are  af- 
tJircd,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Pennant,  extended  ninety-four  miles  in 
length  and  fifty  in  breadth,  dried  up  turelve  rivers,  am^^overwhelmed  not 
only  all  the  villages  it  found  in  its  way,  but  likewife  many  hills.    The  per- 
pendicular height  of  the  fides  of  this  current  was  from  eighty  to  a  hundred 
fed,  (b  that  the  entire  furface  of  the  country  was  in  a  (late  of  fluidity,  and 
fon&ed  a  lake  of  fire,  relembling  a  mafs  of  melted. metal. 

AiBoi^  the  curiofities  of  Iceland,  none  are  more  worthy  of  attention 
than  the  hot  fpouting  water-fprings,  with  which  this  iiland  abounds.  The 
hot  fprii}y  of  Aix-la*Chapelle,   Carlfbad^  Bath^  and  Swilzciland,  and 
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Th^  reader  may  confult  the  table  of  dlmenfions  in  Denmark  for  its  extcj 
which  is  not,  however,  wellafcertiained. 

Ci-iMATE.]  The  climate  of  Norway  varies  according  to  its  latitude^  g 
its  potition  toward  the  iea.  At  fiergen  ^he  winter  is  moderate^  and  | 
fea  is  pra(5ltcable.  a  he  caftern  parts  of  Norway  are  commonly  covei 
with  fnow  ;  and  the  cold  generally  fets  in  about  the  middle  of  Octob| 
and  continues,  with  intenfe  Icverity,  to  the  middle  of  April ;  the  W3:\ 
being  all  that  time  frozen  to  a  coniiderable  thicknefs.  In  17 1<),  70Oi}  Swe<i{ 
who  were  on  their  march  to  attack  i^rontheim,  periflied  in  the  fnou^, 
the  mountain  which  feparates  Sweden  from  Norway ;  and  their  bodies  wJ 
found  in  different  poflures.  But  even  frod  and  (now  have  their  conver 
ences,  as  they  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  by  land.  As  to  the  mJ 
northern  parts  of  this  country,  called  Finmark,  the  cold  is  fo  intenie,  th| 
they  are  but  little  known.  At  Bergen  the  longeft  day  confiils  of  about  ^ 
hoursyand  the  (horteil  of  about  five.  In  fummer,  the  inhabitants  can  re; 
ai|d  write  at  midnight  by  the  light  of  the  (ky  -,  and  in  the  molt  norther 
parts,  about  midlummer,  the  fun  is  continually  in  view.  In  thofe  par: 
However,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  there  is  only  a  faint  glimmering  of  ligt 
at  noon  for  about  an  hour  and  a  hallowing  to  the  reflection  of  the  fun 
rays  on  the  mountains.  Nature,  notwithOanding,  has  bet^  fo  kind  to  xh 
Norwegians,  that,  in  the  midH  of  their  darknefs,  the  (ky  is  i'o  ferene,  an 
the  moon  and  the  aurora  borealis  fo  bright,  that  they  carry  on  their  fifheri 
and  work  at  their  feveral  trades  in  the  open  air. 

The  air  is  fo  pure  in  fome  of  the  inland  parts,  that  it  has  been  faid  th^ 
inhabitants  live  fo  long  as  to  be  tired  of  life,  and  caufe  themfelves  to  b^ 
tranfported  to  a  lels  falubrious  air.  Sudden  thaws,  and  fnow*falls,  havc^ 
however,  fometimes  dreadful  effefts,  and  deflroy  whole  villages. 

Mountains.]   Norway  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moil  mountainous 
countries  in  the  world ;  for  it  contains  a  chain  of  unequal  mountains,  run^ 
niftg  from  fouth  to  north  ;  to  pafs  one  of  which,  called  the  Ardanger,  a 
man  muH  travel  about  feventy  £nglifh  miles  ;  and  to  pafs  others,  upwanla 
of  fifty.     Dofreficid  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  highed  mountain,  perhaps,  in 
Europe.  The  rivers  and  catara6ls  which  interfe6t  thofe  dreadful  precipices, 
and  that  are  paffable  only  by  (light  tottering  wooden  bridges,  render  tra- 
velling in  this  country  very  terrible  and  dangerous  ;  though  the  govern- 
ment i;  at  the  expence  of  providing,  at  different  flages,  houies  accommo- 
dated with  fire,  light,  and  kitchen  furniture.     Detached  from  this  vail 
chain,  other  immenfe  mountains  prefent  themfelves  all  over  Norway; 
ibme  of  them  with  rcfervoirs  of  water  on  the  top,  and  the  whole  forming 
a  nofl  furprifing  landfcape.    The  a£tivity  of  the  natives  in  recovering 
their  flieep  and  goats,  when  penned  up,  throilgh  a  falfe  Hep,  in  one  oi 
thofe  rocks,  is  wonderful.    The  owner  dire6^s  himfelf  to  be  lowered 
down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain,  fitting  on  a  crofs  f^ick,  tied  to  the 
end  of  a  long  rope;  and  when  he  arrives  at  the  place  where  the  creature 
frauds,  he  faflens  it  to  the  fame  cord,  and  it  is  drawn  up  with  himfelf. 
The  caverns  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  thofe  mountains  are  more  wondir- 
ful  than  thofe,  perhaps^  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  though  lefs  liable 
to  pblervation*    One  of  them,  called  Dolfteen,  was  in  1 7oO  vifited  bj  two 
clergymen^  who  reported,  tha^hey  proceeded  in  it  till  they  heard  the  fea 
dalhing  over  their  heads ;  that  the  palfage  was  as  wide  and  as  high  as  an 
ordinary  cliurch,  the  fides  perpendicular,  and  the  roof  vaulted ;  that  they 
defcended  a  flight  of  natural  flairs ;  b^t  when  they  arrived  at  another, 
they  durfl  not  venture  to  proceed^  but  returned  j  and  that  they  confuroed 
two  candles  going  and  returning. 

Forests.]  The  chief  wealth  of  Norway  lies  in  its  forefls,  which  fur. 
nifli  foreigners  with  inafls^  beams,  phnksy  and  boards,  and  ferre  befide 
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f^'T  aO  domeftxc  vHes,  partiailarly  the  coiiilni£lion  of  houfes,  bridges, 
:t!ips,  and  for  cbarccaJ  to  the  founderics.     The  timber  growing  here  are 
rs,  and  pine^dm,  alB,  yew,  bcnreed   (a  veiy  curious  wood),  birch,  beech, 
oak,  eel,  or  aJdw,  juniper,  the  afpin-tree,  the  comol  or  (loe-tree,  hazel, 
elder,  and  evn  ebooy  (under  the  mountains  of  Kolen),  lime  or  linden- 
tree,  and  wilfaws.    The  ftims  which'  Norway  receives  for  timber  are  very 
confiderabki  bat  the  induflry  of  the  inhabitants  is  greatly  affilied  by  the 
courie  of  eiietr  riTers  and  the  (jtuation  of  their  lake^^  which  afford  them 
Ttoc  oiilr  the  cooveniency  of  Aoating  down  their  timber,  but  th^^t  of  ere6t* 
in 7  /av-fflHls,  for  dividing  their  large  beams  into  planks  and  deals.     A 
itzth  ciiSi  law6d  thnber  bebngs  to  his  Daniili  raajefty,  and  forma  oo  in- 
actdeiaUe  part  of  his  revenoe. 

Srovis,  MSTALS,   AtiD  MiNlRALS.J    Norway  contains  quarries  of 

cireilent  marble,  aa  well  as  many  other  kinds  of  ftones ;  and  the  mag- 

r^  23  foood  in  the  iron  mines.     The  amianthus,  or  albedos,  of  an  in« 

Cu-rnboililje  nature,  the  thin  fibres  of  which  may  be  woven.into  cloth, 

iD^  deaxied  by  burning,  is  likewife  found  here ;  as  are  cr)'(lals,  granites, 

AtT^ethyfls,  agate,  thunder- (lones,  and  eagle-ilones^    Gold  found  in  Nor« 

"x  ij:  has  been  coined  into  ducats.     His  Danifh  majefty  is  now  working, 

iL  great  advantage,  a  (ilver  mine  at  Koningiburgh )  other  (ilver  mines 

have  been  found  in  di^erent  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  one  oi  the  many 

ti.vec  tnafles  that  hare  been  difcovered,  weighing  560  pounds,  is  to  be 

iVen  at  the  fio)-aI  Mofeum  at  Copenhagen.     Lead,  copper,   and   iron 

mines,  are  comnun  in  this  country  :  one  of  the  copper  mines  at  Horaas 

15  thon^t  to  be  the  riched  in  Europe.     Norway  likewife  produces 

■{ jidiiiJfer,  fuiphnr,  fait,  and  coal  ihines,  vitriol,  alum,  and  various  kinds 

^  loam }  the  di&nent  manufadui^  of  which  bring  in  a  large  revenue  to 

lie  crovn.  * 

Bivus  asD  L4JLBS.3     The  rivers  and  frefh  water  lakes  in  this  coun- 
try axe  w^  ftocked  with  fifh,  and  navigable  for  fliipa  of  coniiderable 
^^rdeo.    The  moft  extraordinary  circumilance  attending  the  lakes  is, 
•  11  fonie  of  them  cxm tain  floating  idands,  formed  by  the  cohefioa  of 
'>::ts  of  trees  and  (hrub:i;  and,  though  torn  from  the  main  land,  bear 
.^^rbagc  aod  trees.    In  the  year  1702,  the  noble  family  feat  of  Borge, 
near  fredericfbdt,  fuddenly  funk,  with  all  iu  towers  and  battlements, 
:r.:o  an  abyfs  a  hundred  fathoms  in  depth ;  and  its  fcite  was  inflintly 
^  'e4  with  water,  which  formed  a  lake  300  ells  in  length,  and  about  half 
-"  broad.    This  melancholy  accident,  by  which  14  people  and  200  head  of 
^^^'-ie  periiLed,  was  occafioned  by  the  foundation  being  undermined  by  the 
*i-m  of  a  river. 
I'siCoMMow  AKiMALS,*)     ^AU  the  animals  that  are  natives  of  Den*. 
YOWLS,  A »n  FISHES.  3  mark  are  to  be  found  in  Norway,  with  an, 
i-.tioa  of  many  more.     The   wild  beads  peculiar  to  Norway  are  the 
^  "^t  the  rein  deer,  the  hare,  the  rabbit,  the  bear,   the  wolf,  the  lynx, 
]•-  ^ox,  the  glutton,  the  leming,  the  ermine,  the  marten,  and  the  beaver, 
i^^eeijc  is  a  tall  afh -coloured  animal,  its  fhape  partaking  at  once  of  the 
n.T\e  and  the  flag;  it  is  harmlefs,  and  in  the  winter  focial ;  and  the 
I't.n  of  it  taftfs  like  venifbn.     The  rein-deer  is  a  fpecies  of  ftag  3   but 
^^  fiall  have  occafion  to  mention  it  more  particularly  hereafter.     The 
^*«Jaaicfmall,  and  are  iaid  to  live  uponjnice  in  the  winter  time,  and 
J.^  c^wnge  their  colour  from  brown  to  white.     The  Norwegian  bears  are 
^^^y^^ttd^pcious:  they  arc  remarkable  for  not  hurting  children  j  but 
their  other  qualities  are  common  with  the  reft  oi  their  fpecies  in  northern 
couiitnoj  Qor  cj^  ^^  much  credit  the  very  extraordinary  fpecimena 
01  ^ipdty,  recorded  by  the  natives :  they  are  hunted  by  little  dogs  j 

F4  .  •  * 
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lind  fothe  pttfet  bear  hlftis  to  thofc  of  Weftphtli*^  The  K 
W^ves,  though  fierce>  are  fliy  even  of  a  cow  or  goat,  nrtlefs  impe})< 
bunger :  the  natives  are  dexterous  in  digging  traps  for  them,  in  ^ 
they  an  taken  or  killed..  The  '\jnx,  by  fome  called  the  goupes,  is  frri 
than  a  wolf,  but  as  dangerous  ;  they  are  of  the  cat  kind,  and  have  d 
like  tigers ;  they  dig  under  grpund,  and  often  undermine  (heep-folds,  \M 
they  make  dreadfiu  havoc.  The  (kin  of  tbci3'nx  is  beautiful  and  valuJ 
ts  IB  that  of  the  black  fot.  White  and  red  f;yxes  are  Hkewiie  faun 
Kor^;lray,  and  partake  of  the  nature  of  that  wily  animal  in  other  count 
^tbjey  have  a  particular  way  of  drawing  Crabs  afliore,  by  dipping  their 
tn  the  water,  which  the  crab  Ia3r8  hold  of. 

The  glutton,  otherwife  called  tbeervan,  or  vielfras,  rcfembles  a  turr 
^g,  with  a  long  body,  thick  legs,  (harp  claws  and  teeth  ;  bis  fur,  whi<^ 
variegated,  is  fo  valuable,  that  he  is  {hot  With  blunt  arrows,  to  prefenrej 
ftin  unhurt :  he  't&  fo  bold  and  ravenous,  that  it  is  faid  he  will  devoii 
c^arcafe  larger  than  himfelf,  and  unburdens  his  ftomach  by  fqueesing  h\ 
ftlf  between  two  clofe- (landing  trees ;  and  that>  when  taken,  he  has  1:^ 
even  kho^n  to  eat  ftone  and  mortar.  The  ermine  is  a  Hftle  creature, 
tfiarkable  for  its  Ihyncfs  and  tleanlineis ;  and  its  fur  forms  a  principal  p 
teVen  of  royal  magnificence.  There  is  little  difference  between  the  maH 
amd  a  large  bfoWn  foreft  cat,  only  its  head  and  fnout  are  (hatper  j  it  h  v^ 
fieroe,  and  its  bite  dangerous.  We  ihall  have  occafion  to  mention  i 
beaver  in  treating  of  Korth  America.  I 

No  country  produces  a  greater  variety  of  birds  than  Norway.  T\ 
dks  buiM  upon  rocks ;  their  numbers  often  darken  the  air*  and  the  noj 
of  their  wings  refemUeB  a  fiorm  i  their  iize  is  that  of  a  lam  duck  5  tb| 
are  an  aquatic  fowl»  and  their  ilcfh  is  mudi  efteemed.  No  fewer  thj 
30  different  kinds  of  thniihes  are  found  in  Norway  ;  with  various  kinl 
of  pigeons,  and  feveral  forts  of  beautiful  wild  ducks.  The  Norwegij 
cock-of-the«wood  is  of  a  black  or  dark  grey  colour ;  his  eye  refembles  ih\ 
of  a  pheafant;  and  he  is  faid  to  be  the  largeft  of  all  eatable  birds.  N(4 
way  produces  two  kinds  of  eagles,  the  land  and  the  fea  i  the  former  is 
flrongt  that  he  has  been  known  to  carry  off  a  child  of  two  years  old.  II 
iea  or  fifli'eagie  ts  larger  than  the  other;  he  fubdlls  on  aquatic  fooi 
and  fometlmes  darts  on  large  filhes  with  fuch  force,  that,  being  unabi 
to  free  his  t^bns  from  their  bodiesi  he  is  dragged  into  the  water,  anl 
browned* 

Nature  feems  to  have  sfldapted  thefe  aerial  itihabxtants  for  the  coaft  d 
Norway)  and  Indullry  has  produced  a  fpecies  of  mankind  pecuUariy  fittel 
for  rendering  them  ferviccable  to  the  human  race.  Thefe  are  the  hmt 
men,  or  climbers,  who  are  amazingly  dexterous  in  mounting  the  fteepet| 
locks,  and  bring  away  the  birds  and  their  eggs:  the  latter  are  nutritivj 
food,  and  are  parboiled  in  vinegary  the  fle(h  is  fometimes  eaten  by  ih^ 
peafants,  who  generally  relilh  it  j  while  the  feathers  and  down  form  1 
profitable  commodity.  Even  the  dogs  of  the  farmers,  in  the  northenj 
di(lri61s,  are  trained  up  to  be  afliflants  to  thefe  birdmen  in  taking  tbeij 
J>rei% 

The  Scandinavian  lakes  and  feas  are  afloniihingly  fruitful  in  mort 
kinds  of  fifh  that  are  found  on  the  feacoalls  of  Eoro()e.  Stock-iilhl 
Innumerable  are  dried  upon  the  rocks  withont  faking.  The  haac-morcni 
is  a  fpecies  of  {hark^  ten  fathoms  in  length,  and  its  liver  yields  thn>r 
calks  of  train  oil.  The  tuella  dynda  is  an  exceffively  large  turbot, 
which  has  been  known  to  cover  a  man  who  has  fallen  overboard,  to  kerp 
him  firwn  rifing.  The  feafon  for  herring-iiihing  is  announced  to  tht 
fiibermen  by  the  fpouring  of  water  from  fhe  whales  whHe  following  tbc 
h«rring  (hoals.    Of  the  whale  ievea  ^ecies  have  been  remarked ;  tl>€ 
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Tkr^e  Hrtufe  fdEmUei  a  ood;  has  fmall  eyes,  a  dark  marbled  (kiiH  and 

'*,'^\%  bcUy  I  tiuf  fpaat  up  the  water/  which  they  take  in  bv  in/piration, 

throi^h  tvo  hda  or  openings  in  the  head.    They  oopafate  like  land 

itiinmt,  ftandn;  upright  in  the  fea.     A  young  whale»  when  iirft  pit>* 

doced,  k  atet  nme  or  ten  feet  long ;  and  the  female  fomctimes  brings 

UcxJk  t«o  at  a  btTtb«   Hie  whale  devoart  fach  an  incredible  number  of 

iwn^  i&,  that  bii  belly  is  often  ready  to  burft  ;  in  which  cafe  be  makes 

a  mad  tremendous  noiie»  from  pain.     Tbe  fmaller  fi(Ii  have  their  re» 

?eQ|e;  ^bine  of  tbem  faften  on  his  back,  and   inceflantly  beat   him; 

oikea,  with  iksrp  homS)  or  rather  bones,  on  their  beak,  fwim  undi:r  his 

hdtf,  and  ibmetimes  np  it  op ;  fome  are  provided  with  long  fliarp  teeth^ 

ifid  tear  his  fiefti.    £vett  the  aquatic  birds  of  prey  declare  war  againlt 

him  when  be  comes  near  the  furface  of  the  water  ;  and  he  has  been  kaowB 

to  be  fi>  tortured;  that  he  has  beat  himlelf  to  death  on  the  rocks.    Th* 

roait  of  Norway  may  be  iaid  to  be  the  native  country  of  herrings.     In* 

rsmerable  (hools  come  from  under  the  ice  near  the  north  pole,  and,  about 

t^  latitude  of  Icdand,  divide  themfeWet  into  three  bodies.     One  of  theft 

ijppiies  the  weftem  Kles  and   coafls  of  Scotland ;    another  dire6b  iti 

oisurfe  round  the  caftem  part   of  Great  Britain,  down  tbe  Channel  $ 

tad  the  third  enters  ^  Baltic  through  the  Sound.     They  form  great 

part  of  the  ^nd  of  the  common  people  5  and  the  cod,  ling,  kabeliauy  and 

toKk  fi&ei  fblfov  them,  to  feed  upon  their  fpawn,  and  are  taken  in 

prodigious  oomhen,  in  50  or  60  fathoms  water :  thefe,  efpecially  Ihek  . 

foei,  and  the  oil  extra6ked  from  their  lirers,  are  exported  and  fold  to 

gnatadraatage;  and  above  150>(M)<)  people  are  maintained  by  the  herring 

aod  other  £(hmg  on  tbe  coaft  of  Norway.     The  fea-devil  is  about  fix  feet 

in  kngth,  and  is  (b  called  from  its  mundvous  appearance  and  voracity. 

The  lea-lborpton  is  likewife  of  a  hideous  form,  its  bead  being  larger  than 

iu  whole  body,  which  is  about  four  feet  in  length ;  and  its  lute  is  uid  to  be 

poiibooQs.  ' 

Tbe  ^balons  (ea-monfters  of  anti<]uity  are  all  equalled,  if  not  exceeded 

^  tbe  wonderful  animals,   which,  according  to  Ibme  modern  accounts, 

inhabit  tbe  Norwegian  feas.     Among  thefe,  the  fea-fhake,  or  ierpent  of 

the  Qcett,  is  one  of  the  mod  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  beil  attefled* 

In  1756,  one  of  them,  it  is  faid,  was  (hot  by  a  mafter  of  a  fhip  ^  its  head 

nfemhleddut  of  a  horfe  $  the  mouth  was  large  and  black,  as  were  the 

^ ;  a  white  mane  hung  from  its  neck  \  it  floated  on  the  furface  of 

^  water,  and  heKi  its  head  at  leaft  two  feet  out  of  the  iea.    Between 

^  head  and  neck  were  feven  or  eight  folds,  ^hkh  were  veiy  thiok  ; 

^nd  tbe  length  of   this  (bake  was  more  than  a  hundred  yards,  Ibme 

^Jf  fatboo)£.    Thejr  are  faid  to  have  a  remarkable  averfion  to  the  fmell 

<^faltor;  for  which  reafon,  (hip,  boat,  and  bark  maflers  provide  them* 

,7**^*^^  qtiantities  d  that  drug,  to  prevent  being  overfet  j  the  ferpent's 

p»U^flfjr  Berves  being  remarkably  exquifite.     The  particulars  related  of 

this  atmnal,  however  incredible,  have  been  attefbed  upon  oath.     Bgede 

I'  voy  Rpatable  author)  fays,  that  on  the  ^th  day  of  July,  1734,  « 

l^^ge  and  6ightfal  fea-moniter  railed  itfolf  fo  high  out  of  the  water, 

(bn  it»  head  reached  above  the  main-top<*ma(l  of  the  (bip }  that  it  had 

^J^  ftarp  (hfiut,  broad  paws,  and  fpouted  water  like  a  whale  ;  and 

">*  the  body  feeiDed  to  he  covered  with  fcalcs ;  the  Ikin  was  uneven 

'M  vrinkkd,  and  the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a  fnake.    llje  body 

^J^SQMmfler  is  (aid  to  be  as  thick  as  a  hogihead ;  his  (kin  variegated 

^^  1  ^STtm/eJhell;  and  his  excrement,  which  floats  on  the  furface  of  the 

^^*^bt(!Qno(ive,  and  blifter  the  hands  of  the  feamen  if  they  handle  it. 

loe  fog^Bce  of  tbe  kfaken^  or  korken.  Is  likewiie  ftron^y  ailerted 
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it  is  fatd  to  be  a  mile'and  a  half  in  circumference  i  and  that  wh^n  part  ^ 
of  it  appears  above  the  water,  it  refembles  a  number  of  fmatl  iOands  ai^ 
iknd-bank9»  on  which  fiihes  fport,  and  fea  weeds  grow  -,  upon  his  fa j 
t her  emerging^  a  number  of  pellucid  antennae,  each  about  the  be ig hi 
form,  and  (ize  of  a  moderate  mad,  appear;  by  the  adion  and  re-a£tioj 
'  of  which  he  gathers  hia  food>  coniiiling  of  fmall  fiihes.  When  be  fink^ 
which  he  does  gradually,  a  dangerous  fwell  of  the  fea  fitcceeds,  and  a  ktn^ 
of  whirlpool  is  naturally  formed  in  the  water.  In  i6S0,  we  are  toId»  ^ 
joung  kraken  perilhed  among  the  rocks  and  cliffs  of  the  parifh  o| 
Alftahotig  5  and  his  death  was  attended  with  fuch  a  flench,  that  the  chan- 
nel where  he  died  was  impaffable. 

The  mer-men  and  roer- women  are  likewi(e  faid  to  have  their  refidcnc<i 
in  the  Norwegian  feas  -,  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  give  credit  to  all  that  is  re^ 
lated  concerning  them  l^  the  natives.  The  mer-m'an  is  about  eight  fpans 
long,  and  is  defcribed  as  bearing  nearly  the  fame  refemblance  as  an  ape  doea^ 
to  the  human  fpecies.  It  has  a  high  forehead,  little  eyes,  a  flat  nol'e,  andl 
large  mouth,  without  chin  or  ears  ;  its  arms  are  fhort,  but  without  joints 
or  elbows,  and  they  terminate  in  members  refembling  a  human  hand,  but 
of  the  paw  kind,  and  the  £ngers  connected  by  a  membrane. .  The  parts  of  I 
generation  indicate  their  fexes^  though  thdr  under  parts,  which  remain 
in  the  water,  terminate  like  thofe  of  fiihes.  The  females  have  breaits,  at 
which  they  fuckle  their  young  ones. 

Curiosities.]   Thofe  of  Norway  are  only  fiatural.    On  the  coaft,  la- 
titude 67,  is  that  dreadful  vortex  or  whirlpool,  called  by  navigators  the 
Navel  of  the  Sea,  and  by  fome  Maleftrom,  or  Mo(koeftrom.     The  iOand 
Mofkoe,  from  whence  this  dream  derives  its  name,  lies  between  the 
mountain  Heileggen  in  Lofoden,  and  the  ifland  Ver,  which  are  aboni 
one  league  didant ;  and  between   the  iiland  and  coaft  on  each  fide,  the 
fiream  makes  its  way.     Between  Mofkoe  and  Liofoden  it  is  near  4()0  fa- 
thoms deep ;  but  between  Mofkoe  and  Ver,  it  is  fo  diallow  as  not  to 
afford  paifage  for  a  fmall  (hip.     When  it  is  flood,  the  dream  runs  up  the 
country  between  Lofoden  and  Mofkoe  with  a  boifterous  rapidity  $  and 
at  ebb,  returns  to-  the  (ea  with  a  violence  and  noife  unequalled  by  the 
loudeil  catara6l8.     It  is  heard  at  the  didance  of  many  leagues,  and  forms 
a  vortex  or  whirlpool  of  great  depth  or  extent,  fo  violent,  that  if  a  /hip 
comes  near  it,  it  is  immediately  drawn  irreliflibly  into  the  whirl,  and 
there  difappears,  being  abforbed  and  carried  down  to  the  bottom  in  a 
moment,  where  it  is  daihed  to  pieces  againd  the  rocks  ;  and  jufi  at  the 
turn  of  ebb  and  flood,  when  the  water  becomes  dill  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  it  rifes  again  in  fcattered  fragments,  fcarcely  to  be  known 
for  the  parts  of  a  (hip..  .When  it  is  agitated  by  a  dorm,  it  has  reached 
vedels  at  the  diflance  of  more  t.han  a  Norway  mile,  where  the  crews 
have  thought  themfelves  in  perfect  fecurity.     Perhaps  it  is  hardly  in  the 
power  of  fancy  to  conceive  a  (ituation  of  more  horror  than  that  of  being 
thus  driven  forward  by  the  fudden  violence  of  an  impetuous  torrent  to 
the  vortex  of  the  whirlpool,  of  which  the  noife  and  turbulence,  dill  in* 
creadng  as  it  is  approached,  are  an  earned  of  quick  and  inevitable  de* 
dru£li(>n ;  while  the  wtetched  vidlims,  in  an  agony  of  defpair  and  ter- 
ror, cry  out  for  that  help  which  they  know  to  be  impodible,  and  fee  before 
^em  the  dreadful  abyfs  into  which  they  are  to  be  plunged,  and  daihed 
among  the  rocks  at  the  bottom. 

Even  animals,  which  have  come  too  near  the  vortex,  have  exprcfled 
the  utmod  terror  when  the  found  the  dream  irrefidible.  Whales  are 
freque'ndy  carried  away;  and  the  moment  they  feel  the  force  of  the 
wateri  they  druggie  agsuod  it  with  all  their  mighty  howling  and  bellow* 
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r.g  in  a  fngbtfiil  manner.-   The  like  happens  frequently  to  bearsi  who 

ditempt  to  fwim  to  the  iiland  to  prey  upon  the  fheep. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  Kircher^  that  the  Maleftrdtn  is  a  fea  vortex, 

which  attra^  the  £ood  under  the  (hore  of  Norway,  and  diicfaarges  it 

a^ain  in  tJie  Gulf  of  Bothnia;  but  this  opinion  is  now  known  to  be 
eaToneoifi,  bf  the  rettnn  of  the  fhattered  fragments  of  whatever  happens 
to  be  fbcked  down  by  it.  The  large  (lems  of  firs  and  pines  rile  again 
fo  ^ufHcd  and  (plintered  that  the  pieces  look  as  if  covered  with  briffiles. 
Tnc  wbck  pheoomena  are  the  effe^ls  of  the  violence  of  the  daily  ebb  and 
^u7,  oDca6oned  by  the  contraction  of  the  llream  in  its  courfe  between  the 

Peopls,  LANGU^Gs,  ft£LiGioN, )  The  NoTwegians  are  a  people 
AHO  CUSTOMS  OF  N  on  WAT.  )  of  an  intermediate  chara6ler  be* 
t^e«n  the  fimplidty  c((  the  Greenlanders  and  Icelanders,  and  the  more 
pviiihed  manners  of  the  Danes.  Their  religion  is  Lutheran  ;  and  they 
h29t  bifliGps,  as  thofe  of  Denmark,  without  temporal  juriididion.  Their 
ncennf,  like  his  mailer,  b  abfolute :  but  the  farmers  and  common  people 
in  Norway  are  much  lefs  opprefTed  than  thofe  in  Denmark. 

The  Norwegians  in  general  are  ib-ong,  robuft,  and  brave  $  but  quick 
in  reienting  r^  or  fnppofed  Injuries.  The  women  are  handfome  and 
courieous ;  and  the  Norwegian  modes  of  li?ing  greatly  refemble  thole 
of  the  Saxon  oncdiors  of  the  prcfent  Englilh.  Every  inhabitant  is  aa 
artifan,  and  iupplies  his  family  in  all  its  neceifaries  with  his  own  manu* 
facluresj  fo  that  in  Norway  there  are  few  who  are  by  profeiEon  hat- 
ters, flioe- makers,  tailors,  tanners^  weavers,  carpenters,  fmiths,  or  joiners. 
I  lie  loveil  Norwegian  peafant  is  an  artift  and  a  gentleman,  and  even' 
ap:^l.  They  often  mix  -with  oat-meal  the  bark  of  the  firi  made  into  z 
k.ad  of  flour;  and  they  are  reduced  to  very  extraordinary  (hifts  for 
fupplyiDg  the  place  of  bread  or  farinaceous  food.  The  middling  Nor- 
vegians  lead  that  kind  of-  life  which  we  may  fay  is  furniihed  with  plen- 
ty j  but  they  are  neither  fond  of  luxury,  nor  do  they  dread  penury : 
2T\d  this  middle  itate  prolongs  their  lives  furprifingly.  Though  their 
d'eis  is  in  many  refpedts  accommodated  to  their  climate,  yet,  by  cuftom, 
nltead  of  guarding  againd  the  inclemency  of  the  weather*  they  out- 
brave it ;  for  th^  cxpofe  themfelves  to  cold,  without  any  covering  upon 
tbeir  breafts  or  necks.  A  Norwegian  of  a  hundred  years  of  age  is  not 
accounted  paft  his  labour;  and  in  1733,  four  couples  were  married,  and 
f^ced  before  bis  Dani(b  majefty  at  Fredericfhall,  whofe  agesy  when 
jijincd,  exceeded  80O  yean. 

The  faneral  ceremonies  of  the  Norwegians  contain  veftiges  of  their 
formcT  paganifm  :  they  play  on  the  violin  at  the  head  of  the  coffin,  and 
^'ii\\Q  the  corpfe  is  carried  to  the  church,  which  b  often  done  in  a  boat. 
In  iome  places  the  mourners  a(k  the  dead  perlbn,  why  he  died  ?  whether 
^•s  wife  and  neighbours  were  kind  to  him  ?  and  other  fuch  queftions ; 

i sequent] J  kneeling  down  and  afking  forgivenefs^  if  erer  they  had  offended 

him. 

Commence.]  We  have  littJe  to  add  to  this  head,  different  from  what 
^lU  be  obferved  in  our  account  of  Denmadc.  The  duties  on  their  ex- 
P^^)  mod  of  which  have  been  already  recounted,  amount  to  about 
l'!^'/XM>  rix-dollars  a  year. 

^i^eKGTH  AND  REVENUE.]  By  the  bcfl  calculations,  Norway  can 
fninilK  wi  U,OC)0  excellent  feamen,  and  above  30,000  brave  foldiers, 
for  the  fcrvice  of  their  king.  The  royal  amiual  revenue  from  Norway 
amonnistoncar  2()0,C)CX)1.  J  and,  till  his  prefcnt  majefty's  acceffion,  the 
*"»/»  io&tad  of  being  expeniive,'  added  confiderably  to  his  income,  by  the 
iMdks  it  drew  from  foreign  princes* 
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History  J  We  mud  refer  to  Dentnark  Itkevlfe  fort^U  h««d.     1 
tncient  Norwegians  certainly  were  a  very  brave  and  powerful    pc-rj 
aq4.tbe  hardieftVeamen  in  the  world.     If  we  may  believe  their  hillor 
they  were  no  (Irangcrs  to  America  long  before  it  was  difcoverrd 
CoUioibus.       Many  cudoms  pf  their  anceflors  are   yet  difccrnibfe 
Ireland  and  the  north  of  Gotland,  where  they  made  frequent   defcei 
iind  fome  fcttlemcnts,  which   are  generally  confound»td  with  thole  of 
Dines.     From  their  being  the  molt  turbulent,  they  arc  become  now 
iijoft  loyaJ,  fubjet?ts  in  Europe :  their  former  cbara6lcr  is  no  doubt 
be  afcribed  to  the  barbarity  and   tyranny  of  tht.ir   kings,  when     a 
paratc  people.     Since  the  union  of  Calmar,  which  united  Norway 
Denmark,  their  hiftor)%  as  well  as  interclts,  are  the  fame  with  thoft' 
DenmMk, 


DENMARK*  Proper,  or  JUTLAND,  exclufive  of  tl 

Islands  in  the  Baltic. 

SXTEKT  AND  SITUATION. 
MILES.  1>F.GREBS« 

Breadth 114      *    «^^wee«   ^    9  and  1 1  caft  longitude. 

Containing  1 5744  fquarc  miles,"  witb^  139  iahabitints  to  each. 

BoVNDAKiES  AND  I  Ix  b  divided  oa  tho  north  from  Norway  hy  il 

DIVISIONS.        i    Scaggerac  Sea,  and  from  Sweden  on  the  eail  u 

the  Sound ;  it  Is  bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Grermany  and  the  Baltic  i  an 

ithe  German  Sea  divides  it  from  Groat  Britain  on  the  weft. 

Denmark  Proper  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  tHe  peninfula  of  Jutlao 
anciently  called  Cktrfwefui  CimiricOf  and  tbe  iflanda  at  the  entrance 
the  Baltic  mentioned  in  the  table.     It  is  rem^rkablf ,  that,  thoagh  a| 
thefe  together  conftitute  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  yet  not  pny  one 
fhem  is  feparately  called  by  that  nam«t    Copenhagen^  the  ip«^ropoIi$, 
in  the  ifland  of  Zealand. 

Aia,  CLiMATSy  SOIL,  STATE  «y  AcaTCULTuREi  Btc]  Ooe  of  tl^ 
largeft  and  mod  fertile  of  all  the  provinces  of  this  kingdom  is  Jntlan^ 
which  produces  abundance  of  all  forts  of  grain  and  pa^urag^  and  is  I 
kind  of  magaftine  for  Norway  on  all  occafions.  A  great  nutnber  cj 
fmall  cattle  are  bred  in  this  province,  and  afterwards  tr^nipoitcd  intj 
HolClcin,  to  be  fed  for  the  ufe  of  Hamburgh,  Labec,  and  Amfierdan^ 
Jutland  is  every  where  interfperfed  with  hills^  and  on  the  eaft  fide  hd 
line  woods  of  oak,  fir,  beech,  birch,  and  other  trees  ^  but  the  veil  (idj 
being  lefs  woody,  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  ufe  turf  and  heath  fc^ 
^el.  Zealand  is  for  the  moft  part  t^  fandy  foil,  but  rather  fertile  ii{ 
grain  and  pafturage,  and  agreeably  variegated  with  woods  and  lakes  o 
water.  Ttie  climate  is  more  temperate  here,  on  account  of  the  vapomi 
from  the  furrounding  fea,  than  it  is  in  many  more  foutherly  parts  ol 
^urope.  Spring  and' autumn  ace  f^afons*  fcarcely  known  in  Deomarki 
on  account  of  the  fudden  tranfitlons  from  cold  to  heat,  and  from  heat  i<\ 
cold,  which  didinguiih  the  climate  of  this  kingdom.  In  all  the  northi 
ern  provinces  of  Denmark,  the  winters  are  very  levere^  fo  that  the  inha^ 

•  See  Mtllct*s  Denmark,  p.  1 ,  to  Id,  vol.  v. 

f  Meaning  where  longeft  and  broadeiV, — •  methoj  which  the  author  kas  every  «htf^ 
ebterved ;  and  it  feems  to  be  the  praAice  of  other  writers  on  the  fubjed.  Great  allows 
»ncn  cnuit  therefctre  he  made  in  moft  cotmcries,  ti  the  readers  will  percrfte  by  looktnfj 
•n  the  oMpf.  j4!l4od|  fitt  iaftaoc^  ia  11-1  jail.s  wiiere  broadeft,  cboush  inf\aMU]r  ctkt 
X«ns  it  is  not  5  J. 
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h'rants  ol^fii  pafi  inoe  of  the  fca  in  (ledges  upon  the  let ;  afid  daring  the 
rsinter  all  ihebsrixmn  are  frozen  np. 

The  greatcft  port  of  the  lands  in  Denmaik  and  Holftein  are  fiefs ;  and 

the  andent  cctiiitj,  hy  grants  which  they  extorted  at  difTerent  timet 

from  the  odto,  gained  fuch  power  over  the  fanners,  and  tbofe  who  re* 

fkied  vcpQti  their  eftates,  that  at  length  they  rediiced  them  to  a  ftate  of 

exiresse  ihycrj,  fo  that  they  wsre  bonght  and  fold  with  their  lands,  and 

w€fe  eiiepcned  the  property  ©f  their  iords.      Many  of  the  noble  Iand« 

holdes  ef  Slctwick  and  Holilein  have  the  power  of  life  and  death.    The 

fs^^ioo  oWhe  fanners  has,  inUecii,  been  made  fomewhat  more  agree- 

x5^  bf  Ibme  modem  edi^ }  but  they  are  (till,  if  fuch  an  ezprefiion  may  ^ 

^  avowed,  chained  to  their  farms,  and  are  difpofed  of  at  the  will  of 

tndr  )or3s.    When  a  farmer  in   Denmaik  or  Holftein  happens  to  be  an 

inkicttraHtf  man,  and  is  fitnatcd  upon  a  poor  farm,  which  by  great  dill* 

^noe  he  has  laboured  to  cultivate  advantageouily,  as  foon  as  he  has 

f  ^formed  the  toUfome  talk,  and  experts  to  reap  the  profits  of  what  he 

tjs  kfwn,  his  landlord,  under  pretence  of  taking  it  into  his  own  hands, 

relieves  him  from  that  farm  to  another  of  his  poor  farms,  and  expels 

that  he  (hould  peitorm  the  fame  laboriQus  taik  there,  without^any  other 

emolument  than  what  he  may  think  proper  to  give  him.     This  has  been 

fo  long  the  practice  in  this  country,  that  it  neceflariJy  throws  the  greatclt 

damp  upon  the  efibrts  i^  induftry,  and  prevents  thofe  improvements  in 

agncsltuie  which  would  othcrwife  -  be  introduced  :  the  confequence  of 

wiiicfa  is,  tbjt  nine  ports  in  ten  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  a  f^atc  of  great 

pcvcrtT.    But  if  the  farmers  had  a  fecurity  for  their  proixrly,  the  lands 

or  DeDmark  might  have  been  cultivated  to  much  greater  advantage  thaa 

tti^  are  at  prcfent,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  people  fttpported  by 

the  produce  of  agriculture. 

AsiMALg.]  ficnmark  produces  an  excellent  breed  of  horfes,  bcthfor 
the  ^ddle  and  carriage  -,  al^out  5000  are  fcld  annually  out  o(  the  conn- 
try,  and  of  the  homed  cattle,  3o>ooo.  Befides  numbers  of  black  cattle, 
i^y  hare  iheep,  hogs,  and  game  j  and  the  fea  coalts  arc  generally  well 
iDjgUed  with  tiih. 

PopcLAiioH,  WANNEas,  AND  CUSTOMS]  By  an  a(5hjal  enumcrattoQ 
ffi2«iti.  in  1759,  ^^  ^'*  Danilh  majefty'a  fubjedtsin  his  dominions  of  Den- 
mark, Norway,  Holttein,  the  lilands  in  the  Baltic,  and  the  counties  of 
Oldenhirgh  and  Dt*lmenhorft  in  Weftphalia,  they  were  faid  to  amount  to 
2,444,000  llmls,  exchiiive  of  the  Icelanders  and  Greenlandcrs.  The  moft 
accurate  account  of  the  population  ia  that  made  under  the  diredUon  of  the 
famous  Strueniee ;  by  which, 

Jatlaod  numbered  -  -  -  -   358,^36  J  Iceland  ----•..--  .   46,101 
Zttland  ..--...-.  2H3^[t6  j  Duchy  of  Slrfwick    -  -  -  243,605 

*«i«n V3.989  1  Duchy  of  Holftein  -   -   -   134,665 

N-jiway  •......•.  723,141  IjOldenburgh   --.--.     62.854. 

liU&ds  of Ferro  -.-•--      4,754  uDelmenhorll  ------     16,117 

Sum  total  3.017,027 
^cral  of  the  fmaller  aflands  included  in  the  di(tri6t  of  Fionia,  which 
ft»  cs»tain  a  few  tboutjinds,  arc  omitted  in  this  computation. 

However  difproporiioned  this  number  may  leem  to  the  extent  of  his 
I^aiufti TBaicfty's  dominions,  yet,  every  thing  con Iid<^rcd,  it  h  far  greater 
than  coulil  have  been  expc£ted  from  the  uncultivated  liate  of  h«»  pflV'f- 
fiom.  But  the  trade,  of  Denmark  has  been  fo  (liackled  by  the  corrm»t»uTi 
and  arbHnjy  procredlngs  of  its  minlftcrs,  and  the  merchaTits  are  I'j  tcr- 
ti£ed  I7  lU  dcfp^tiim  of  the  govcrnracnt,  that  this  kingdom,  v.hivh 
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might  be  rendered  rich  and  flouriihing,  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  moft 
digent  and  diftreiTed  ilates  in  Europe  ',  and  thefe  circumftances   pre^ 
Denmark  from  being  fo  populous  as  it  otherwife  would  be,    were 
adminidration  of  government  more  mild  and  equitable,  and  proper 
couragement  given  to  foreigners,  and  to  thole  who  engage  in  a^icultij 
and  other  arts* 

The  ancient  inhabitants  of  Denmark  poifefled  a  degree  of  courj 
which  approached  even  to  ferocity  ;  but,  by  a  continual  feries  of  tyrj 
ny  and  oppreiBon,  their  national  chara6ler  is  much  changed,  and  fr 
a^rave,  enterprifing»  and  warlike  people,  they  are  becNme  indole 
Ximid,  and  dull  of  apprehenfion.  They  value  themfelves  ex^ml 
upon  thofe  titles  and  privileges  which  they  derive  from  the  crown,  ^ 
are  exceedingly  fond  of  pomp  and  ihow.  They  endeavour  to  imitj 
the  French  in  their  manners,  drefs,  and  even  in  their  gallantry  ;  thouj 
they  ace  naturally  the  very  contraft  of  that  nation. '  The  Danes,  li 
other  noithem  nations,  arc  given  to  intemperance  in  drinking,  and  a 
Vivial  entertainments ;  but  their  nobility,  who  begin  now  to  viiit  t 
Qtber  courts  of  Europe,  are  refining,  from  their  provincial  habits  a 
vioe&. 

Religion,.]  The  ^religion  of  Denmark  is  Lutheran  ;  and  the  kinj 
dom  is  divided  into  fix  diocefes :  one  in  Zealand,  one  in  Funen,  a;| 
four  In  Jutland  *,  befides  four  in  Norway,  and  two  in  Iceland.  Tk(.j 
diocefes  are  governed  by  biihops,  whofe  duty  it  is  to  fuperinteud  til 
other  clergy ;  nor  have  they  any  other  mark  of  pre-eminency  than 
diftin6Uon  in  their  ecclefialiical  drefs  ;  for  they  have  neither  cathedrals  nri 
eccleiiadical  courts,  nor  the  fmallefl  concern  with  civil  affairs  :  the] 
morals,  howevery  are  lo  good,  that. they  are  revered  by  the  people.  Th«.| 
are  paid  by  the  (late,  the  church  Unds  having  been  appropriated  to  iH 
government  at  the  reformation.  j 

Lamouagb  and  lbauning.]  The  language  of  Denmark  is  a  dialed 
of  the  Teutonic ;  but  High  Dutch  and  French  are  i'poken  at  court ;  aj)| 
the  nobility  have  lately  made  great  advances  in  the  Engliih,  which  is  no\j 
publicly  taught  at  Copenhagen  as  a  necelfary  part  of  education.  A  com 
pany  of  £ngli(h  comedians '  occafionally  vlfit  that  capital,  where  they  dm 
tolerable  encouragement. 

The. univerfity  of  Copenhagen  has  funds  for  the  gratuitous  fupporto 
3'28  (Indents :  the(e  funds  are  faid  to  amount  to  300,000  rix- dollars! 
But  the  Danes  in  general  have  made  no  great  figure  in  literature  j 
though  aftronomy  and  medicine  are  highly  indebted  to  their  TycU 
Brahc,  Borrichius,  and  the  Bartholines  :  and  the  Round  Tower  ana 
Chridian^s  Haven  difplay  the  mechanical  genius  of  a  Longomontanu^J 
They  begin  now,  however,  to  make  fome  promKing  attempts  in  hiltory^ 
poetry,  and  the  drama.  But  it  appK^ars,  that,  in  general,  literature  rei 
ceives  very  little  countenance  or  encouragement  in  Denmark;  which 
may  be  confidered  as  the  principal  caufe  of  its  being  fo  little  cultivated  byt 
the  Danes. 

Cities  AND  CHISF  BuiLDiNtirs.]  Copenhagen,  which  is  dtuated  on 
the  fine  idand  of  Z^land,.  was  originally  a  fettkment  of  failors,  and  tint; 
founded  by  fome  wandering  fifhermen  in  the  twelfth  c^tury,  but  is  now 
the  metropolis,  and  makes  a  magnificent  appearance  at  a  diitance.  It  i*^ 
veiy  ftrong,  and  defended  by  four  royal  eaftles  or  forts.  It  contains  teni 
parilh  churches,  befides  nine  others  belonging  to  the  CalvinifU  and  other 
|>erfuafions,  and  fome  hofpitals.  Copenhagen  is  adorned  by  fome  public 
and  private  palaces,  as  they  are  called.  Its  ftreets  are  186*  in  nuinbr/'*' 
and  its  inhabitants  amount  to  100,000.  The  houfes  in  the  priicip^ 
fireets  are  built  of  brick>  and  thofe  in  the  lanes  chiefly  of  timber,   l^i 
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vmteAtj  has  l)eeo  already  mentioned.     But  the  chief  gloTy  of  Gipai» 

^agen  is  its  barboar,  formed  by  a  large  canal  flowing   through  the 

city,  wluph  admits  only  one  ihip  to  enter  at  a  time,  but  is  capable  of 

contftinJDg  500.   Setenil  of  the  Hreets  have  canals,  and  quays  for  (hips 

to  lie  dole  to  ti»  iwufes  j  and  its  naval  arfenal  is  laid  to  exceed  that  of 

Venice    The  road  for  (hipping  begins  about  two  miles  from  the  town, 

and  is  defnded  by  90  pieces  of  cannon,  'as  well  as  the  difficulty  off  the 

naviganoB.    Yet,  notwithlbinding  all  thefe  advantages^  there  is  little  ap- 

peaiasce  of  indulhy  or  trade  in  this  city ;  and  Copenhagen,  though  one 

of  the  iatCt  ports  in  the  world,  cannot  boad  of  its  commerce.    The 

public  places  are  filled  with  ofRcers  either  in  the  land  or  fea  fervice  ; 

and  the  number  of  forces  kept  up  is  much  too  large  for  this  little  king- 

dL<m.    The  police  of  Copenhagen  b  extremely  regular,  and  people  may 

viJk  tbroogh  tbe  whole  city  at  jnidnight  with  great  fafety.     Indeed,  it 

b  [tfualfy  alma(i  as  quiet  here  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night  as  in  a  country 

village. 

The  Topl  palace  of  Chriftianslburg,  one  of  the  moft  commodious 
irA  moft  fumptuouily  fumiihed  in  Europe,  was  built  in  the  reign  of 
Cbririian  VI.  and  is  (aid  to  have  coft,  in  building  only,  confiderably 
ibove  a  mfllon  tlerling;  but  this  palace  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  afhes 
W  2  dreadful  fire,  which  happened  on  the  26th  of  February  1794.  The 
royal  library,  which  flood  detached  from  the  principal  pile,  and  con- 
tained between  two  and  three  hundred  :^houfand  volumes,  was, r how- 
ever, ^ntunatdy  preierved.  The  fineft  palace  belonging  to  his  DaniflT 
roajdcy  lies  about  twenty  Englifh  miles  from  Copenhagen,  and  is  called 
Frederidbnrgb. .  It  is  a  very  large  building,  moated  round  with  a  triple 
dlrch,  and  calculated^  like  Inoft  of  the  ancient  reiidences  of  princes^  for 
cielcQce  againft  an  enemy.  It  was  built  by  Chridian  IV.  and,  accord- 
i'^g^  to  the  archite6hire  of  the  times,  partakes,  of  the  Greek  and  Gothic 
1'^  'e>.  In  the  front  of  the  grand  quadrangle  appear  Tulcan  and  Doric 
p'/ars  j  and  on  the  fummit  of  the  building  are  fpires  and  turrets.  Some 
^■^  tbe  rooms  are  very  fplendid,  though  fumidied  in  the  antique  tafie. 
f  he  knights' hall  is  of  great  length.  The  tapeftry  repreients  the  wars 
oi  Denmark,  and  the  ceiling  is  a  moft  minute  and  laboured  perform- 
ance rn  fralpture.  I'he  chimney-piece  was  once  entirely  covered  with 
p-a'ea  of  filver,  richly  ornamented  5  but  the  Swedes,  who  have  often 
lidded  "here,  and  even  belieged  the  capital,  tore  them  all  away,  and  rifled 
^^«  palace,  notwiihtlanding  its  triple  moat  and  formidable  appearance. 
About  two  miles  from  ]5}(ineur  is  another  fmall  royal  palace,  tiat  roofed, 
^'•-^  twtUe  windows  in  front,  faid  to  be  built  on  the  place  formerly 
^^^pi«d  by  the  palace  of  Qamlet^'s  father.  In  an  adjoining  garden  is 
fl.uwn  tbe  very  fpot   whsre,  according   to    tradition,  that  prince  was 

•^^gersborg  is  a  park  which  contains  a  royal  country  feat  called  the 
Hermitage,  remarkable  for  the  difpofition  of  its  apartments  arid  the 
T^mtntls  of  it*  furniture,  particularly  a  machine  which  conveys  the 
^^^;«toand  from  the  king's  table  in  the  fecohd  (lory.  The  chief  eccle- 
^^'•'ical  building  in  Denmark  is  the  cathedral  of  Rofchild,  where  the 
^•'"'gs  and  queens  of  Denmark  were  formerly  buried,  and  their  monuments 
£*a  remain.  Joining  to  this  cathedral,  by  a  covered  paflage,  is  a  royal 
I^.  built  in  1733. 

flfineoT  ij  well  built,  contains  5000  inhabitants,  and,  ^  with  tefpe6k 
^  <^*uneTcet  is  only  exceeded  by  Copenhagen.  It  is  ftrongly  fortifitxi' 
<^  tfathal  tide,  and  towards  the  f(^  is  defended  by  a  ftrong  fort,  con- 
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tBiniffl^  fcTenl  batteriet  of  long  cannon.    Here  all  veflels  paj  a  toll^  ^ 
in  pafnng,  lower  their  top-fails. 

CoMMBRCS.]  Denmark  is  extremely  well  (ituated  for  commerce ; 
liarboars  are  wtU  calculated  for  the  reception  of  (hips  of  all  burde 
and  her  marinera  are  veiy  expert  in  the  navigation  of  the  ditferent  ps 
of  the  ocean.  The  dominions  of  his  Dani(h  majeft^  alfo  fupply  a  gr 
variety  of  timber  and  other  materials  for  fliip-building ;  and  fome 
bis  provinces*  afford  many  natural  productions  for  exportation.  Amc 
thf.'ie,  befidc  fir  and  other  timber^  are  black  cattle^  horfes^  butter,  flex 
iifti,  tallow,  hides,  train-oil,  tar,  pitch,  and  iron,  which  being  the  na 
rf.1  product  of  the  Danifh  dominions,  are  confequently  x;^nked  unt 
t'ne  head  of  exports.  To  thefe  we  may  add  furs ;  but  the  exportati 
e>f  oats  is  forbidden.  The  imports  are,  fait,  wine,  brandy,  and  filk,  {tg 
France,  Portugal,  and  Italy.  Of  late  the  Danes  have  bad  graat  tnt^ 
courfe  with  England,  and  from  thence  they  import  broad-cloths,  clocl 
cabinet,  lock-work,  and  all  other  manufa6lures  carried  on  in  thegrc 
trading  towns  of  England  ;  but  nothing  (bows  the  commercial  fpirit 
the  Danes  in  a  more  favourable  light  than  tlieir  eftablifb meats  in  i 
Eaft  and  Weft  Indies.    * 

In  l6l^,  Chriftian  IV.  of  Denmark  eftablifhed  an  Eaft-India  con 
pany  at  Copenhagen;  and  foon  after  four  (hips  failed  from  thencr 
the  Eaft  Indies.  The  hint  of  this  trade  was  given  to  his  Danifli  majci 
by  Janies  I.  of  England,  who  married  9  princefs  of  Denmark  j  and, 
36179  they  built  and  forttiied  a  cadic  and  town  at  Tranquebar,  on  ilj 
coaft  of  Coromandel,  The  fecurity  which  many  of  the  Indians  fo\i'\ 
under  the  cannon  of  this  fort  invited  numbers  of  them  to  fettle  here 
fo  that  the  Danifli  Eaft-India  company  were  foon  rich  enough  to  pa 
their  king  a  yearly'  tribute  of  10,000  rix-doUars.  The  company  bouj 
ever,  willing  to  become  rich  all  of  a  fudden,  in  1620  endeavoured  t 
pofTefs  themfelves  of  the  fpice  trade  at  Ceylon,  but  were  defeated  b 
the  Pcrruguefe.  The  truth  is,  they  foon  embroiled  themfelvea  with  th 
native  Indians  on  all  hands:  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  generous  at] 
^ftance  given  them  by  Mr.  Pitt,  an  Englifh  Eaft-India  governor,  thl 
fettlement  of  Tranquebar  muft  have  been  taken  by  the  Rajah  of  Tanj 
jore.  Upon  the  clofc  of  the  wars  in  turoope,  after  the  death  of  Charkj 
Xll.  of  Sweden,  the  Danifti  Ealt-India  company  found  themfelves  i\ 
much  in  debt,  that  they  publifhed  propofals  for  a  new  fubfcription  foj 
enlarging  their  ancient  capital  liock,  and  for  fitting  out  ibipi  to  Tran 
quebar,  Bengal,  and  China.  1  wo  years  after,  bis  Danifh  majefty  granted 
a  new  charter  to  his  Eaft-India  company,  with  vaft  privileges ;  an<j 
for  fome  time  its  commerce  was  carried  on  with  great  vigour.  Tb^ 
Danes  likewife  -poiTels  the  iilands  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix,  and  lU 
fmall  iOand  of  St.  John,  in  the  Weft  Indies,  which  are  free  ports,  2i-i 
notorious  for  fmuggling  5  alfo  the  fort  of  Chriftianburg  on  the  coaft  <~i 
Guinea.  They  alfo  carry  on  a  confiderable  commerce  with  the  yitdu 
t€rraneat\. 

CuRiosiTiKS,  NATUKAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.]  Denmark  Proper  a(Jbr«J^ 
fewer  of  thefe  than  the  other  parts  of  his  Danifli  majefty*s  dominions; 
if  we  except  the  contents  of  the  Uoyal  Mufeum  at  Copenhagen,  v/hkh 
coniifts  of  a  numerous  colle^ion  of  both.  It  contains  feveral  go^ 
paintings^  and  a  fine  collection  of  coins,  particularly  thofc  of  the  cor* 
fills  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Republic,  and  of  the  emperors  ^fter  tha 
feat  of  empire  was  divided  into  the  Eaft  and  Weft.  Befides  artitio^ 
ikeletuo$»  ivory  carvings,  models«  c}ock*woik,  and  a  beautifvl  cabiA^ 
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c(  ETOTf  and  ebo&7,  made  by  a  Danifh  artifl  who  was  blind,  here  are  to 
h^  fsen  two  &iDca8  antique  drinking  veffels  ;  the  one  of  gold,  the  other 
->*  blver,  and  both  oi  the  form  of  a  hunting  horn  ;  that  of  gold  leems  to 
b«  of  pagan  manafacbire ;   and  from  the  railed  hieroglyphical  figures  qq 
tt3   outfide,  li  probably  was  made  u(e  of  in  religious  ceremonies :    it  is 
9 Vioat  two  fee;  nine  inches  long,  weighs  100  ounces,  contains  two  Eng- 
Sifh  pincsaod  a  half,  and  was  found  in  the  diocefe  of  Ripen,  in  the  year 
niJ9.    Tlic  other,  of  filver,  weighs  about  four  pounds,  and  is  termed 
Ci  rmn  (Mnbvrgicvm ;  they  fay  it  was  prefent«d  to  Otho  I.  duke  of  Old- 
enburg, bf  a  ghod.     Some,   however,   are  of  opinion   that  this  veflel 
WIS  floak  by  order  of  Chrirtian  I.  king  of  Denmark,  the  firfi  of  the  Old- 
en mj^  race,  who  reigned  in  1448.     Several  velfels  of  different  metals, 
ar.«i  Lhe  fame  form,  have  been  found  in  the  north  of  England,  and  are 
f  rcbaWy  trf  Danifh  original.     This  mufeum  is  likewilb  furniihcd  with  a 
J  ">Iigions  number  of  afironomical,  optical,  and  mathematical   inflru- 
n:r:nt5,  ibme  Indian  curiofities,  and  a  fet  of  medals,  ancient  and  modern. 
Many  curious  aftronomicai  inflruments  are  likewife  placed  in  the  round 
L:>t\er  at  Copenhagen,  which  is  fo  contrived  that  a  coach  may  drive  to  its 
u*p.     The  village  of  Anglen,  lying  between  Flenfburg  and  Slefwtck,  is 
2-1I0  efteemed  a  curioHty,  as  giving  its  name  to  the  Angles,  or  Anglo-Saxon 
innabtlants  of  Gieat-firitain,  the  anceflors  of  the  greater  part  of  the  modern 
Engliih. 

Pt^rhaps,  however,  the  greatefl  rarities  in  his  Danifh  majefiy's  doml- 
zrioos  axe  thoCe  ancient  infcriptions  upon  rocks^  that  are  mentioned  by 
antiquaries  and  hiftorians,  and  are  generally  thought  to  exhibit  the  old 
and  ongiiial  manner  of  writing,  before  the  ufe  of  paper  of  any  kind,  or 
waien  tahkts,  were  known.  Thcfe  charai^lers  are  Rui^ic,  and  fo  imper- 
fetfily  ^oderfiood  by  the  learned  themfelves,  that  their  meaning  is  very 
uncertain  5  but  they  are  imagined  to  be  hiltorical.  Stefanlis,  in  his 
nw'*es  upon  Saxo  Grammaticos,  has  given  fpecimens  of  feveral  of  thefe  in* 
fcrijKioos. 
Civil  cowsTiTUTioN,  GOVERN- 7  The   ancient    conftitution  of 

MEST,  AND  LAWS.  3      Denmark  was   originally  much 

the  (ame  with  tha't  of  other  Gothic  governments.     The  king  came  to 
lac  throne  by  election;    and,  in  conjun6lion  with  the  fenate«  where  he 
fr^Bded,  was  invcfted  with   the  executive  power.     He   likewife  com- 
maaoed  the  army^  and  decided  finally  all  the  dilputes  which  arofe.be* 
t vtrcn  his  fubjci^.     The  legillative  power,  together  with  the  right  of  elec- 
lioa  of  the  king,  was  vefted  in  the  flates,  who  were  com})ofed,  tirft,  of  the 
order  of  nobility,  and  fecondly,  of  that  of  the  citizens  and  farmers.     After 
the  Chriitian  religion  had  gained  ground  in  the  North,  the  clergy  were 
2Ao  admitted,  not  only  to  be  an  order  of  the  dates,  but  to  have  feats 
B:€wiie  in  the  fenate.     Thefe  orders  had  their  refpeclive  rights  and  pri- 
Tikges,  and  were  independent  of  each  other.     The  crown  had  alfo  its  pre- 
T::atiFes,  and  a  certain  fijied  revenue  arifing  out  of  lands  which  were 
a;^propriated  to  its  fupport.     This  cont^itution  had  many  evident  advan* 
tig£5;   but,  unfortunately,  the  balance  of  this  government  was   never 
properiy  adjufted }   lb  that  the  nobles  very  foon  aflbmed  a  dictatorial  pow- 
er, and  greatly  oppreiied  the  people,  as  the  national. aifemblies  were  not 
rt^oiaiijr  held  to  redrefs  their  grievances  5  and  when  the  Roman-catholic 
clt^came  to  have  a  (hare  in  the  civil  government,  they  far  furpa^ed  the 
nobiHty  in  pride  and  ambition.     The  repiefentatives  of  the  people  had 
neither  pover^  credit,  nor  talents,  to  countera6t  the  efforts  ot  the  other 
two  or&a,  who  forced  the  crown  to  give  up  its  prerogatives,  and  to  op- 
prefi  and  tnanoifil  over  the  people.    Chrittian  the  Second,  by  endeavcmr- 
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Inginan  imprndeat  mi^nner  to  (tern  the  torrent  of  their  opprefliont  hi 
his  crown  and  his  liberty ;  but  Chriftian  the  Third,  by  uniting  himf^ 
^ith  the  nobles  and  the  ienate,  deftroyed  the  power  of  the  clergy,  thou^ 
the  oppreffion  of  the  common  people  by  the  nobility  (lill  remained.  ^ 
length,  in  the  reign  of  Frederic  the  Third,  the  J)eople,  inftead  of  exertirt^ 
themfelv^  to  ren*edy  the  defers  of  the  conditution,  and  to  maintail 
their  con>mon  liberties,  were  fo  infatuated  as  to  piake  the  king  de(potic,  i\ 
^opes  to  r^der  themfelves  lela  fubje6l  to  the  tyrantiy  of  the  nobility 
A  feries  of  unfuccefsful  wars  had  brought  the  nation  in  general  into  ^ 
wretched  a  condition,  that  the  public  had  not  money  for  paying  off  t2>| 
army.  The  difpute  came  to  a  Ihort  queflion,  which  was,  that  the  noj 
fcles  (hould  fubmit  to  taxes,  from  which  they  pleaded  an  exemption 
The  inferior  people  upon  this  threw  their  eyes  towards  the  king,  for  r© 
lief  and  prote&ion  from  the  oppreffions  of  the  intermediate  order  of  nobii 
lity  ;  and  in  this  they  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy.  In  a  mceting^  o\ 
the  ftates,  it  was  propofed  that  the  nobles  (hould  bear  their  ihare  in  th^ 
common  burden.  Upon  this^  Qtta  Craeg  reminded  the  people  that  thti 
tommons  were  no  more  tfi^ai  Jlaves  to  the  lords^ 

This  was  the  watch-word  which  had  been  concerted  between  the  leadi 
ers  of  the  commons,  the  clergy,  and  even  the  court  itfelf.  Nanfon,  the 
rpeaker  of  the  commons,  exclaimed  at  the  t^rmjlavetyi  the  aflembly 
broke  up  in  a  ferment  3  and  the  commons^  with  the  clei^y,  withdrew  to 
a  houfe  of  their  own^  where  they  refolved  to  make  the  king  a  folemn 
tender  of  their  liberties  and  (ervices,  and  formally  to  eHabllih  In  his  fa- 
mily the  hereditaiy  fucceflion  to  .their  crown.  This  refolution  was  exe- 
cuted the  next  day.  The  bifhop  of  Copenhagen  officiated  as  fpcaker 
for  the  clergy  and  commons,  llie  king  accepted  of  their  tender,  pro- 
mifing  them  relief  and  protection.  The  gates  of  Copenhagen  were  ihut  i 
attd  the  nobility^  thus  furprifed,  were  compelled^relu^ntly  to  fiibmit. 

On  the  10th  of  January^j^  1661,  the  three  orders  of  nobility,  clergy, 
and  people,  iigned  each  a  feparate  a£t,  by  which  they  confented  that  tbe 
crown  ihpuld  be  hereditary  in  the  royal  family,  as  well  in  the  female  as 
in  the  male  liae,  and  invefted  the  king  with  abfolute  power,  giving  him 
the  right  to  regulate  the  fucceHion,  and  the  regency,  in  cafe  of  a  ininority. 
This  renunciation  of  their  right,  fubfcribed  by  tbe  firft  nobility,  is 
Hill  preferted  as  a  precious  relic  among  the  archives  of  the  royal 
family.       ^  / 

After  this  extraordinary  revolution  in  the  government,  the  king  of 
Deninark  divefted  the  nobility  of  many,  of  the  privileges  which  they  had 
before  enjoyed  i  but  he  took  no  method  to  relieve  thofe*  poor  people  who 
liad  been  the  inftruments  of  invelling  him  with  the  lovereign  power, 
but  lefl  them  in  the  fame  date  of  flavery  in  which  they  Were  before, 
and  in  which  they  have  remained  to  the  prefent  age.  The  king  united 
in  his  perfon  all  the  rights  of  fovereign  power ;  but  as  he  could  not  ex* 
^rcife  all  by  himfelf,  he  was  obliged  to  intruft  fome  part  of  the  executive 
power  to  his  fubje6b.  The  fupreme  court  of  judicature  for  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  is  holden  in  the  royal  palace  of  Copenhagen,  of 
which  the  king  is  the  nominal  prefident.  What  they  call  the  German 
provinces  have  likewiie  their  fupreme  tribunal }  which,  for  the  duchy  of 
IIolfteinyNis  holden  at  Gbckftadt}  and  for  the  duchy  of  Slefwick,  in  tbe 
town  of  that  name.    •    '  '      '  ' ».     .» 

In  affairs'  of  importance,  the  king  /or  the  moft  part  decides  in  bis 
council^  the  mtmbers  of  which  are  named  and  diiplaced  'at  his  wil).  la 
this  council,  the  laws  are  propofed,  difcufled,  and  receive  Ihe  fan^tion  of 
tbe  royal  autbonty^  and  all  great  changes  or  efUbli^hmieata  an  propofeiii 
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»ad  appivired  «r  f^fiet)  by  the  king.  Here  Ukemfe,  or  in  th6  csbinet^ 
be  gouiis  pninkges,  and  decidei  upon  t))e  explication  of  laws,  their  ex* 
tenfioo,  or  reftri^ion,  and  upon  all  the  moft  important  affairs  of  flate. 

In  this  ldBgd(n^  as  in  many  others,  the  king  is  fuppoied  to  be  prefent 
to  adminifier  jafiice  in  his  fupremecourt;  and,  therefore,  the  kings  of 
penmaii  oot  only  prefide  nominally  in  the  fovereigp  court  of  juftice, 
but  thi^  bswe  a  throne  ere^^ed  in  it,  towards  which  the  lawyers  always 
addicfi  ibdr  diicourfes  in  pleading,  as  do  the  judges  in  delivering  their 
OpnuBL  £very  year  the  king  is  prefent  at  the  opening  of  this  court, 
and  o&ea  gires  the  judges  fuch  inftruclions  as  be  thinks  proper.  The 
iied&K|  of  tb^ft  jodges  is  final  in  all  civil  adlions  |  bat  no  criminal  fen- 
toce  of  a  capital  nature  can  be  carried  into  execution  till  it  is  figned  by  the 
king.  ^  ' 

There  axe  many  excellent  regulations  for  the  adminillration  of  juftice 
ia  Denmark  :  but,  notwithflanding  this,  it  is  fovfar  from  b^ing  dilbi- 
bated  in  an  equal  and  impartial  manner,  that  a  poor  man  can  fcarcely 
ever  have  jnflioe  in  this  country  againfl  one  of  the  nobility,  or  againft 
one  who  is  favoured  by  the  court*  If  the  laws  are  fo  clearly  in  £vour 
of  the  fonner,  that  the  judges  are  aihamed  to  decide  againil  them,  the 
latter^  through  the  favour  of  the  roinifter,  obtains  an  order  from  the 
king  to  ftop  all  the  law  proceedings^  or  a  difijeniation  from  obierving 
piltlailar  k«S|  and  there  the  matter  ends.  The  code  of  laws  at  preient 
^ftablifhed  in  Dennurk  was  publiihed  by  Chriiiian  V.  founded  upon 
the  code  of  Yaldemar,  and  all  the  other  codes  which  have  fince  been 
publiihed,  and  is  nearly  the  fame  with  that  publiihed  in  Norway.  Theie 
{avs  are  very  juil  and  clear;  and,  if  they  were  impartially  carried 
into  execution,  would  be  produ6tive  of  many  beneficial  conlequences 
to  the  people.  But  as  the  king  can  alter  and  difpenfe  with  the  laws 
as  be  pleaies,  and  iijpport  his  minifters  and  favourites  in  any  a^  oT  vio- 
lence and  injuflice,  the  people  of  Denmark  are  fubje£t  to  great  tyranny^and 
oppceffion,  and  have  abundant  reafon  to  regret  the  tamenefs  and  fervility 
with  which  their  liberties  were,  in  1 660,  furrendered  into  the  hands  of  their 
aonardts. 

From  that  period,  the  peaiants,  till  17  87^  had  beeiT  in  a  fituation  lit- 
tle better  than   the  brute  creation ; ,  they  fcarcely  could  be  faid  to  pof- 
Ctfs  any  loco-oiotive  power,  fince  they  had  no  liberty  to  leave  one  eftate, 
2nd  to  fettle  on  another,  without  purcbafing  permiffion  from  their  mafters ; 
and  if  they  chanced  to  move  without  that  permiifion,  they  were  claimed 
as  fiiayed  cattle.     Such  was  the  ibite  of  thole  wretched  beings,  who,  at 
belt,  only  might  be  faid  to  vegetate.    Thefe  chains  of  feudal  flavery  were 
tbea  broken,  through  the  intereft  of  hb  royal  higbnels,  the  prince  and 
heir  apparent  to  the  crown  5  and  the  prifoners,  for  inch  they  certainly 
might  be  called,  were  declared  free.  *  Notwithflanding  the  remonflrances, 
wtttch  were  made  againd  this  by  the  landed  gentry,  were  very  numerous, 
yet,  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  whole,  an  edi6k  was  ilTued  which  re- 
ilcres  the  peafants  to  their  Iong*Ioll  liberty.     A  number  of  grievances, 
imder  which  the  pcafantry  laboured,  were  likewife  abolifhed  at  the  fame 
time. 

PinriSHMSVTs.]  The  common  methods.of  exepution  in  Denmark  are 
^Kheading  and  hanging :  in  fome  cafes,  as  an  aggraVtition  of  the  punifh- 
ment,  the  hand  is  chopped  off  before  the  otker  part  of  the  fentence  is 
execQtfid.  For  the  moft  atrocious  crimes,  fuch  as  the  murder  of  a  fa^ 
^^  or  mother,  hufband  or  wife,  and  robbery  upon  the  highway,  the 
txvdshBn  is  broken  upon  the  wheel.  But  ca|>ital  punifhments  are 
not  coamoa  in  Denmark  i  and  the  other  principal  modes  of  punilh* 
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men!  are  branding  in  the  face^  whipping,  condemnation  to  the  raip-houie 
to  houfes  of  corre6lion,  and  to  public  labour  and  imprifonment  ;  al 
which  are  varied  in  duration  and  rigour^  according  to  the  nature  af  the 
crime. 

Political  and  natural  1  After  the  acceilion  of  his  pfefeat  ma^ 
HLSTORY  OF  Di^NUAaK*  J  jcfty,  hb  court  ieemed  for  fome  time 
to  have  altered  its  maxims.  His  father,  it  is  true,  obfcrved  a  moil  re^ 
fpe6lable  neutrality  during  the  late  war,  •but  never  could  get  rid  of  French 
infiuencey  no^withftanding  his  connexions  with  Great-Britain.  Th«3 
fubfidies  he  received  maintained  his  army :  but  his  family  diibutes  Nvitb 
Rulfia  "concerning  Holflein,  and  the  afcendancy  which  the  French  had 
obtained  over  the  Swedes  (not  to  mention  many  other  matters),  did  not 
fuffer  him  to  a6l  that  decifive  part  in  the  affairs  of  Europe,  to  which  he 
was  invited  by  his  (ituat!on,  efpecially  about  the  time  when  the  treaty  ut 
Clofter-Seven  was  concluded.  His  prefent  Dani(h»majefty*s  plan  leemc-d, 
foon  after  his  acceffion,  to  be  that  of  forming  his  dominions  into  a  ftatc  ot! 
independency,  by  availing  himfelf  of  their  natural  advantages,  .But  fundry 
events  which  have  fince  happened,  and  the  general  feeblenefe  of  bis  admi- 
nil^ration,  have  prevented  any  farther  expeSations  being  formed,  that  the 
real  welfare  of  Denmark  xA\  be  promoted|  at  leaft  in  any  great  degree, 
during  the  prefent  reign. 

With  regard  to  the  external  intercfls  of  Denmark,  they  are  certainly 
bed  fecured  by  cultivating  a  fricndftiip  with  the  maritime  powers.  The 
exports  of  Denmark  enabled  her  to  carry  on  a  very  profitable  trade  Mrith 
France,  Spain,  and  the  Mediterranean ;  and  ihe  has  been  particularly 
courted  by  the  Mahometan  flates,  on  account  of  her  naval  (lores. 

The  prefent  imperial  family  of  Ruiiia  has  many  claims  upon  Denmark, 
on  account  of  Holftein  ;  but  there  is  at  prefent  fmall  appearance  of  her 
being  engaged  in  a  war  on  that  account.  Were  the  Swedes  to  regain 
their  military  charadler,  and  to  be  commanded  by  fo  enterprifing  a  prince 
as  Charles  XII.  they  probably  would  endeavour  to  repoflels  themlelves, 
by  arms,  of  the  fine  provinces  torn  from  them  by  Denmark.  But  the 
greateft  danger  that  can  arife  to  Denmark  from  a  foreign  power  is  when 
the  Baltic  fea  (as  has  happened  more  than  once)  is  fo  frozen  over  as  to 
bear  not  only  men  but  heavy  artillery ;  in  which  cafe  the  Swedes  have 
been  known  to  march  over  great  armies,  and  to  threaten  the  conqucft  of 
the  kingdom. 

_  Revenues. 3  His  Danifh  roajcfty*s  revenues  have  three  fources  :  the 
impofitions  he  lays  upon  his  own  fubje6ts;  the  duties  paid  by  foreigners  j 
and  his  own  demeine  lands,  including  confifcations.  Wine,  fait,  to- 
bacco, and  provifions  of  all  kinds,  are  taxed.  Marriages,  paper,  coq>o- 
^  rations,  land,  houfes,  and  poll-money,  alfo  raife  a  confiderable  "funi. 
The  expenccs  of  fortifications  are  borne  by  the  people:  and  when  the 
king's  daughter  is  married,  they  pay  about  100,000  rix-dollars  lowardi 
her  portion.  The  internal  taxes  of  Denmark  are  very  uncertain,  b«v 
Caufe  they  may  be  abated  or  raifed  at  the  king's  will.  Cuftoms  and 
tolls,  upon  exports  artd  imports,  are  more  certain.  The  tolls  paid  by 
ftrangcrs  arife  chiefly  from  foreign  (hips  that  pafs  through  the  Sound 
into  the  Baltic,  through  the  narrow  ftait  of  half  a  mile  between  Schoneti 
and  the  illand  of  Zealand.  Thefe  tolls  are  in  proportion  to  the  fize 
of  the  (hip,  and  value  of  the  cargo  exhibited  in  the  bills  of  lading.  This 
tax,  which  forms  a  capital  part  of  his  Danifli  mijefty's  revenue,  has  moro 
than  once  thrown  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  into  a  flame.  It  was 
often  difputed  by  the  Englifh  and  Dutch,  being  nothing  more  origi- 
nally than  a  voluntary  contribution  of  the  merehiants  towards  the  cx- 
pences  of  the  light-houfes  oa  the  coaft  j  and  the  Swedes  who  conuQind 
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:h9  oppofite  tie  of  the  pa(s^  for  fome  time  refuted  to  paj  it ;  but  in  the 

treaty  of  1720,  between  Sweden  and  Denmark^  under  the  guarantee  of  his 

Bntannic  mzjktf  George  I»  the  Swedes  agreed  to  pay  the  ume  rates  as  ara 

paid  by  the  {mje€ts  of  Great-Britain  and  the  Netherlands.     The  firft 

treaty  Ttbtrre  to  it  was  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  on  behalf  of  his  fub- 

jeds  in  the  Low  Countries.     The  toll  is  paid  at  Elfineur,  a  town  fituated 

en  the  Sassid,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic  Sea^  and  about  IS  miles  di« 

fiant  fivs  Copoihagen.    The  whole  revenue  of  Denmark,  including 

whatisiecenred  at  Eltineur^  amounts  at  prefent  to  above  5^000^000  of  rix- 

dc&'lan,  or  IjOO^^OOOL  fterling  yearly. 

The  folkwing  is  a  lift  of  the  king's  revenues^  ezclufive  of  his  private 
eibtes: 

Rix-^ollan  at 
4t.  eich. 

Tribute  of  hard  com,  or  land-taT. 1,000/WO 

Small  taxes,  including  poll-tax,  pound  rents>  excife,  mar-l  n-.%/vfwv 

riages,  &c 5  9^>,000 

Cnftom-boufe  duties 154,000 

Duties  of  the  Sound 200,00p 

Duties  of  Jutland,  from  falt-pits 27>0()O 

Tithes  and  poll-tax  of  Norway 770,000 

Tolls  of  Bergen,  Drontheim,  Chriftianiand,  and  Chrilb'ana. .  l6C),000 

Other  tolls 552,000 

Enrenne  from  mines 300>000 

Betemie  from  Slefwick,  Holdein,  Oldenburg,  and  Del-  7  r/>rv  nnix 

menhorft , |  690,000 

Taxes  on  acorns  and  mad  from  beech 20,000 

Tolls  on  the  Weler 7,500 

Poft-office 70,000 

Farms  of  Iceland  and  Ferro 35,000 

Farms  of  Bombolm : 1 J4,800 

Oyfler  Filhery ! 22,000 

Stamp-pper 40,000 

Snm  total,    59012,300 

In  Engliih  money,  ^^.1,002,460 

By  a  lift  of  the  revenue  taken  in  1730,  it  then  only  amounted  to  Eng- 
HAl  money  j^.454,700. 

Akmt  4MD  VAVY.J     The  three  lad  kings  of  Denmark,  netwithfland- 
ing  the  degeneracy  of  the  people  in  martial  affairs,  were  very  refpe6t- 
aUe  princes,  by  the  number  and  difcipline  of  their  troops,  which  they 
kept  up  with  a  vaft  care.     The  prefent  military  force  of  Denmark  con- 
fifti  of  JOyOOO  men,  caValry  and  infantry,  the  greated  part  of  which  is 
•  Qilitiawho  receive  no  pay,  but  are  regidered  on  the  army-lid,  and 
every  Smiday  exeiciled.    The  regular  troops  are  about  20,000,  and  modly 
fewjgnen,  or  officered  by  foreigners;    for  Frederic  III.   was  too  re- 
^^  a  {x)litician  to  trud  his  i'ecurity  in  the  hands  of  thofe  he  had 
t»ided  out  of  thar  liberty.    Though  this  army  is  extremely  burdenfome 
to  the  aation^  yet  it  cods  little  to  the  crown ;  g^eat  part  of  the  infantry 
lie  m  Norway,  where  they  live  upon  the  boors  at  free  quarter ;   and 
in  Deuurk  the  peafantry  are  obliged  to  maintain  the  cavalry  in  victuals 
and  lodpng,    and  even  to  fumidi  them  with  money.     The  prefent 
^t  of  Deoma^  is  compofed-  of  36  ihips  of  the  Une|  and  18  frigates  > 

'    C3 
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but  many  of  the  ihlps  being  old,  and  wanting  great  repairs^  it  is  fuppoie^ 
they  cannot  fit  out  more  than  25  (hips  on  the  greateft  emergency.  Thii 
fleet  is  generally  fbitioned  at  Copenhagen,  where  are  the  dock-yards,  Horel 
houfes^  and  all  the  materials  neceffary  for  the  ufe  of  the  marine.  Tliej 
have  26>000  regiftered '  feamen,  who  cannot  quit  the  kingdom  without 
leave,  nor  ferve  on  board  a  merchantman  without  permiffion  firom  the  ad^ 
miralty  >  4000  of  thcfe  are  kept  in  conftant  pay,  and  employed  in  the 
dock-yards;  their  pay,  however,  fcarcely  amounts  to  nine  fhillings  pei 
month  ;  but  they  have  a  fort  of  uniform^  with  fome  provifions  and  lodgring 
allowed  for  themfelves  and  families.. 

Obders  or  KNIGHTHOOD  IK  Denmarr.]    Tliefe  are  two;   that  of 
the  Ekpkani,  and  that  of  Dancburg.    The  former  was  inftituted    by 
Chriflian  I.  in  the  year  1478,  and  is  deemed  the  moll  honourable ;  itj 
badge  is  an  elephant  furmounted  with  a  cadle,  fet  in  diamonds,  and  iuf- 
pended  to  a'fky  blue  watered  rlbbond^  worn,  like  the  George  in  England, 
over  the  right  (houlder ;  the  number  of  its  members,  befides  the  love* 
reiffn,  are  thirty,  and  the  knights  of  it  are  addrelfed  by  the  title  of  £x* 
cellency.     The  badges  of  the  Daneburg  order,  which  n  faid  to  have 
been  inftituted  in  the  year  1219*  ^nd,  after  being  long  obfolete,  revived 
in  1671  by  Chriftian  V.  confift  of  a  white  ribbond  with  re^J  edgesj  worn 
fcarf-wife  over  the  right  flioulder  5  from  which  depends  a  fmall  crofs  oC 
diamonds,  and  an  embroidered  flar  on  the  breafl  of  the  coat,  furtounded 
with  the  motto  Fiefate  ei  Jufiitia,    The  badge  is  a  crofs  pattee  enameUed 
white,  on  the  centre  the  letter  C  and  5  crowned  with  a  regal  crown,  and 
this  motto,  Rcjlitutor.    The  number  of  knights  is  not  limited ;  and  they 
are  very  numerous. 

History.]  We  owe  the  chief  hiftory  of  Denmark  to  a  vpry  extraor- 
dinary phenomenon  ;  the  revival  of  the  purity  of  the  Latin  language*  in 
Scandinavia,  in  the  perfon  of  Saxo  Grammaticus,  at  a  time  (the  12th 
century)  when  it  waf  loft  in  all  otbcr  parts  of  the  Eurc^ao  continent. 
Saxo,  like  the  other  hiiturians  of  his  age,  had  adopted,  anil  at  the  fame 
time  ennobled  by  his  dyle,  the  mod  ridiculous  ablurdities  of  remote  an- 
tiquity. We  can,  however,  colltrt  enough  from  him  to  conclude  that 
the  ancient  Danes,  like  the  Gauls,  the  Scots,  the  Irifli,  and  other  northern 
nations,  had  their  bards,  who  recounted  the  military  achievements  of  their 
heroes ;  and  that  their  firft  hiftories  were  written  in  verfe.  There  can  be  no 
duubt  that  the  Scandinavians  or  Cimbri,  and  the  Teutones  (the  inhabitants 
of  Denmark^  Norway,  and  Sweden),  were  Scythians  by  their  original  j 
but  how  far  the  tra6ts  of  land,  called  either  Scythia  ♦  or  Gaul,  formerly 
reached,  is  uncertain. 

Even  the  name  of  the  firft  Chriflian  Danifli  king  is  uncertain;  and 
thofc  of  the  people  of  thefe  countries  are  fo  bknded  together,  that  it  U 
impoffible  for  the  reader  to  conceive  a  precife  idea  qf  the  old  Scandi* 
navian  hiilory.  Tjiis  undoubtedly  was  owing, to  the  remains  of  their 
Scythian  cui^oms,  parliailarly  that  of -removing  from  one  country  to  an- 
other j  and  of  feveral  nations  or  fepts  joinirg  together  in  expeditions  hy 
(ea  or  land,  and  the  adventurers  being  denominated  after  their  chief  lead, 
erg.    Thus   ^  ternut  Danes,  Saxons^  Jutes  or  Goths,  Germansi  an^] 

*  By  Scythia  may  be  underftood  all  thofe  northera  couotriei  of  Eoiope  afld  A£j 
(now  inhabited  by  the  Daocs»  Norwegians,  Swciiei,  Ruiruns,  tfnd  '][arun :  l«e  ch« 
IntroduAbn),  ^hoic  inhabitants  overturned  and  peopled  the  Roman  yOiftrd,  and  oon. 
dnued,  fi»  lete  as  the  13th  century,  t$  {(fue  ibrtb  in  large  bodies,  and  naval  espeditio&a, 
ravaging  the  more  foothcm  and  fisrtile  kingdoma  of  Europe,  Hence,  by  fir  Wiilicm  Tcm- 
pk  «nd  otSer  hidoriftis^  they  aretooKd  t£ie  Ntrthan  &vu  '^  AUfker^flfaMt^  tktSttrt* 
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A^omns,  ^orere  proi&tfeaoafl7  nied  long  after  the  time  of  Chariemaffne. 

E'ven  the  ibort  lemal  of  literature  nader  that  prince  throws  rerj  httla 

Eght  npoD  the  Dsiiiii  hifUnry.    AU  we  know  is,  that  the  inhabitants  of 

Scandiiiaviay  in  (heir  siaritime  expeditions,  went  generally  under  the 

name  of  Sann  with  fordgneis ;  that  they  w&e  bold  adfenturen,  rode;, 

fierce,  and  nnrtial ;  that,  fb  far  back  as  the  year  of  Chrift  500,  they  in- 

ftihedaff  t&efea-coafb  of  Europe;  that  they  iettfed  in  Ireland,  where 

they  hak  ftme  bdofes ;  and  that  they  became  mafters  of  England,  and 

feme  put  of  Scotland;  both  which  kingdoms  ftill  retain  prooA  of  their 

baiteiff.    When  we  read  the  hidory  of  Denmark  and  that  of  England, 

imder  the  Daoiih  princes  who  reigned  oyer  both  countries^  we  meet  with 

bat  a  ^HDt  leiemblance  of  events;  but  the  Danes,  as  conqneron,  always 

^Ve  themieWes  the  iuperiority  over  the  Engliih. 

Id  the  deventh  oentorf ,  under  Canute  the  Grfeat,  Denmark  may  be 
laid  to  have  been  in  its  zenith  of  glory,  as  far  as  extent  of  dominion  can 
give  funB^aa  to  the  expreffion.  Few  veiy  ijiterefting  events  in  Denmark 
preceded  the  year  1387>  when  Margaret  mount«i  the  throne;  and, 
partly  by  her  addrels,  and  partly  by  hereditary  right,  formed  the  nnioa 
of  Galmar,  anno  1397>  by  which  (he  was  acknowledged  fovereagn  of 
Sweden,  Demnark,  and  Norway.  She  held  her  dignity  with  inch  firmneft 
and  oonraf^,  that  ike  was  jufUy  fiyled  the  Serairamis  of  the  North.  Her 
fucceflibrs  being  deftitute  of  her  great  qualifications,  the  union  of  Calmau*, 
by  which  the  three  king^doms  were  in  future  to  be  under  one  ibvefeigiiy 
Iv'tt  its  cfied;  but  Norway  Hill  continued  annexed  to  Denmark.  In  the 
rear  J44S,  the  crown  of  Denmark  fell  to  Chriftian,  count  of  Oldenburg, 
frum  whom  the  preient  ro3ral  family  of  Denmark  is  defcended. 

In  1513,  Chriftian  II.  one  of  the  greateft  tyrants  that  modem  times 
hire  produced,  mounted  the  throne  of  Denmark;  and  having  married 
lae  fifier  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  gave  a  full  loole  to  his  innate  cruelty, 
fidng  driven  oat  of  Sweden  for  the  bloody  maffacres  he  committed  there, 
tbe  Danes  rebelled  againfl  bim  Itkewife ;  and  he  fled,  with  his  wife  and 
childrea,  into  the  Netherlands.  Frederic,  duke  of  HoQlein,  was  unani- 
monity  called  to  the  throne,  on  the  dtpofition  of  his  cruel  nephew.  He 
embraced  the  opinions  of  Luther  ;  and  about  the  year  1536,  the  proteftant 
reitgko  was  ettabliihed  in  Denmark  by  that  wife  and  politic  prince^ 
Cnriiiian  UI. 

Chrifilan  IV.  of  Denmark,  in  1 629,  ^"^^  chofen  for  the  head  of  the 

protcftmt  league  formed  againft  the  houfe  of  Audria ;  but,  though  brave  . 

ia  his  ovn  perfbn,  he  was  in  danger  of  iloiing  his  dominions ;  when  he 

^"u  focoeeded  in  that  command  by  Gudavus  Adolphus  king  of  Sweden* 

Tne  Dutch  having  obliged  Chriflian,  who  died  in  164*8,  to  lower  the 

duties  of  the  Sound,  his  fon  Frederic  III.  confented  to  accept  of  an  an-* 

wity  of  150,000  florins  for  the  whole.    The  Dutch,  after  this,  per- 

loaded  bim  to  dedare  war  againft  Charier  Guftavus,  king  of  Sweden^ 

vbidt  had  aimoft  coft  him  his  crown  in  l657.     Charles  ftom\ed  the  for- 

tnfiafFredericftadt;  and  in  the  fiicceeding  winter  marched  his  arm^ 

over  the  ice  to  the   iiland ,  of  Funen,  where  he  furpriied  the  Daniia 

^iwp^  took  Odenfee  and  Nyburg,  and  marched  over  the  Great  fidi 

t&befiege  Copenhagen  itfelf.    Cromwdl,  who  then  governed  England 

uads  the  title  of  Ftote^or^  interpofed;    and  Frederic   defended  hit 

"pitil  iFilh  great  magnanimity  till  the  peace  of  Rofchild,  by  which 

Fredene  ceded  the  provmces  of  Halland,  Bleking,  and  Schonen,  the 

tikad  «i  Bombolm,  and  Bahns  and  Drontheim  in  Norway,   to  th« 

Swedes.   Frederic  fon^t  to  elude  thefe  feveie  terms  •.-  but  Charles  to^ 

Croaeobiuj;,  «ad  oaoa  more  l^dk^  Copenhagen  by  fea  and  lan4 
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The  ileady  uotrepid  condu&  of  Frederic  under  thefe  mUfortones  endear* 
ed  him  lo  his  fubje^ :  and  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen  made  an  admira- 
ble defence  till  a  Dutch  fleet  arrived  in  the'  Balttc>  and  beat  the  Swedifh 
lleet.  The  fortune  of  war  was  now  entirely  changed  in  favour  of  Frede- 
^c,  who  fhowed  on  every  pccaiion  great  abUities>  both  civil  and  military  ; 
and,  having  forced  Charles  to  raife  the  iiege  of  Copenhagen,  might  have 
carried  the  war  into  Sweden^  had  not  the  EngUHi  fleet  under  Montague 
appeared  in  the  Baltic.  This  enabled  Charles  to  befiege  Copenhag^en  a 
third  time ;  but  France  and  England  offering  their  mediation,  a  peace  was 
concluded  in  that  capital,  by  which  the  iflaad  of  Bornholm  was  reflored  to 
the  Danes ;  but  the  iflands  of  Rugen,  Bleking^  Halland,  and  Schonen^  re- 
mained with  the  Swedes. 

Though  this  peace  did  not  reflore  to  Denmark  all  (he  had  loft^  yet  the 
magnanimous  behaviour  of  Frederic  under  the  moil  imminent  dangers, 
and  his  attention  to  the  fafety  of  his  fubjedb,  even  preferably  to  his  owrn, 
greatly  endeared  him  in  their  eyes  $  and  he  at  length  became  abfblute,  in 
the  manner  already  related.  Frederic  was  fucceeded,  in  l670,  by  his 
fan  Christian  V-  who  obliged  the  duke  of  Holflein  Gottorp  to  renounce 
all  the  advantages  he  had  gained  by  the  treaty  of  Rofchild.  He  then  ra** 
covered  a  number  of  places  in  Schonen :  but  his  army  was  defeated  in 
the  bloody  battle  of  Lunden,  by  Charles  XL  of  Sweden.  This  defeat 
did  not  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  Chriflian  obflinately  continued^ 
tiil  he  was  defeated  entirely  at  the  battle  of  Landicroon  :  and  having  al- 
mod  exhaufled  his  dominioils  in  military  operations,  and  being  in  a 
manner  abandoned  by  all  his  allies,  he  was  forced  to  (ign  a  treaty,  on 
the  terms  prefcribed  by  France,  in  1679.  Chriftian  afterwards  became 
the  ally  and  lubfidiary  of  Lewis  XIV.  who  was  then  threatening  Europe 
with  chains,  and,  after  a  vail  variety  of  treating  and  fighting  with  the 
Holfteiners,  Hamburghers,  and  other  northern  powers,  died  in  l6giK 
He  was  fucceeded  by  Frederic  IV.  who,  like  his  predeceflbrs,  maintain* 
ed  his  pretenfions  upon  Holflein,  and  probably  mufl  have  become  ma* 
flcr  of  that  duchv,  had  not  the  Englilh  and  Dutch  fleets  raifed  the  (iege  of 
Tonningen,  while  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  who  was 
then  no  more  than  (ixteen  years  of  age,  landed  within  «ght  miles  of 
Copenhagen,  to  aflifl  his  brother-in*law  the  duke  of  Holflein.  Charles 
probably  would  have  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Copenhagen,  had  not  his 
Daniih  majefly  agreed  to  the  peace  of  Travendahl,  which  was  entirely 
in  the  duke's  favour.  By  another  treaty  concluded  with  the  States  General* 
Charles  obligei  himfelf  to  furnifh  a  body  of  troops,  who  were  to  be  paid 
by  the  confederates,  and  afterwards  took  a  very  adUve  part  againft  the 
French  in  the  wars  of  queen  Anne, 

Notwithftanding  this  peace,  Frederic  was  perpetually  engaged  in  wan 
with,  the  Swedes ;  and  while  Charles  XIL  was  an  exile  at  Bender,  he 
-made  a  defcent  upon  Swedifli  Pomeraniaf  and  another,  in  the  year 
1/ 1!2,  upon  Bremen^  and  took  the  city  of  Stade.  His  troops,  however, 
we  e  totally  defeated  by  the  Swedes  at  Gadelbuch,  and  his  favourite 
city  of  Altena  was  laid  in  aflies.  Frederic  revenged  himfelf  by  feizing 
great  part  of  Ducal  Holflein,  and  forcing  the  Swedifli  general,  count 
Steinbock,  to  furrender  himfelf  prifoner,  with  all  his  troops.  In  the 
ycarl^lO,  the  fuccefles  of  Fre<ieric  were  fo  great,  by  taking  Toanin^ 
gen  and  Stralfund,  by  driving  the  Swedes  out  of  Norway,  and  reducing 
Wifmar  in  Pomeraniai  that  his  allies  begaxi  to  fufpe£i  he  was  aiming  at 
the  ibvereignty  of  all  Scandi^visw  Upon  the  return  of  Charles  of 
Sweden  from  his  exile,  he  ronewed  the  war  againft  Denmark  with  the 
fOoH  implacable  riulcnpe  i  bsitj  on  the  death  of  that  prinoe,  who  was 
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LTied  at  th€  fiege  of  Fredericihall^  Frederic  durft  not  refufe  the  offer  of 

Lis  BnUnnlc  nuj^^'s  mediation  between  him  and  the  crouTi  of  Sweden : 

In  confequeiKe  of  vhich  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Stockholm^  which  left 

him  in  poiI«5ofl  of  the  duchy^of  Slefwick.     Frederic  died   in  the  jear 

1730,  after  lav'mg,  two  years  before,  feen  his  capital  reduced  to  aOief 

by  an  accidental  fire.     His  {on  and  fucceflbr,  Chriftian  Frederic,  or  Chrif- 

tianVI.  msde  the  bed  ufc  of  his  power,  and  the  advantages  with  which  he 

mooDted  the  throne,  by  cultivating  peace  with  all  his  neighbours^  and  pro- 

znotffii^  t2ie  happineii  of  his  fubje6b^  whom  he  eafed  of  many  op^reiiivc 

taxJEs. 

la  I734>  after  gnarantying  the  Pragmatic  San^^ion  ♦,  Chriftian  fent 
6000  men  to  the  adidance  of  the  emperor,  during  the  difpute  of  the 
Lkcx&du  to  the  crown  of  Poland.     Though  he  was  pacific,  yet  he  was 
j-jsilova  of  his  rights,  cfpecially  over  Hamburg.     He  obliged  the  Ham- 
burgers to   call   in  the  mediation  of  Pruffia,  to  aboU(h  their  bank,  to 
s^imli  the  coin  of  Denmark  as  current,  and  to  pay  him  a  million  of  (ilver 
nirks.     In  173.S,  be  had  a  difpute  with  his  Britannnic  majelty  about  the 
little  lordrnip  ot  Steinhorft,  which  had  been  mortgaged   to  the  latter  by 
a  doke  of  Holllein-Lawcnburg,  and   which  Chrillian  faid  belonged  to 
him.     Some  blood  was  fpilt  during  the  conteft,   in  which  Chriuian,  it 
is  thooght,  ncv^er  was  in  eameft.     It  brought  on,  however,  a  treaty,  in 
which  he  aTailed  himlelf  of  his  Britannic  majclly's  predileflion  lor  hi* 
German  dominions;  for  the  latter  agreed   to  pay  Chriftian  a  fubfidy  of 
70,i)OoL   fterUng  a  year,   on   condition  of  keeping   in    readinels   7000 
troops  for  the  protediion  of  Hanover.     This  was  a  gainful  bargain  for 
Denmark.     Two  years  after,  he  feized  feme  Dutch  Ihips,  for  trading 
withmit  his  leave  to  Iceland ;  but  the  difference  was  made  up  by  the 
mtdiatian  of  Sweden.     Chriftian  had  fo  great  a  party  in  that  kingdom, 
that  it  was  generally  thought  he  would  revive  the  union  of  Calmar,  by  pro- 
OQfijig  his  fon   to  be  declared  fucceflbr  to  the  crown  of  Sweden.     Some 
Jieps  for  that   purpofe  were  certainly  taken;  but  whatever  Chriftian's 
Tiews  might  have  been,  the  defign  was  fruftrated  by  the  jealoufy  of  other 
jo^^ers,  who  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  feeing  all  Scandinavia  fubje^l 
10  one  family.     Chriftian  died  in  174(5,  with  the  character  of  being  the 
tat  her  of  his  people. 

His  fon  and  fucceflbr,  Frederic  V.  had,  in  171-3,  married  the  princefs 
Louila,  daughter  to  his  Britannic  majefty  George  II.  He  improved  upon 
hb  father's  plan  for  the  happinefs  of  his  people,  and  took  no  concern, 
except  that  of  a  mediator,  in  the  German  war.  It  was  by  his  interven- 
tion that  the  treaty  of  Clofter-Seven  was  concluded  between  his  royal 
higbneG  the  late  duke  of  Cumberland  and  the  French  general  Richelieu. 
L'^on  the  death  of  his  firft  queen,  who  was  mother  to  his  prefent  DaniOi 
rnajefty,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Brunfwic-Wolfenbuttle ;  and 
<iitd  in  1765. 

H'i3  fon,  Chriftian  VII.  was  bom  the  29th  of  January,  1749;  and 
niarnf'l  his  prefent  Britannic  majefty *s  youngeft  (ifter,  the  princefs  Ca- 
rtAiaa-Matilda.*  This  alliance,  though  it  wore  at  firft  a  very  promifing 
appeararicc,  had  a  very  unfortunate  termination.  This  is  partly  attri- 
^ted  to  the  intrigues  of  the  queen-dowager,  mother-in-law  to  the  pre- 
tenl  king,  who  has  a  fon  named  Frederic,  and  whom  ihe  is  reprefentcd 
ii  defiiuus  of  railing  to  the  throne.     When  the  princefs  Carolina-Ma- 

•  ^A  w^Kttaent  by  which  the  princfcs  of  Etiroffe  engaged  to  fupport  the   houfc  of 
Aadra  b  fep^yj  ^f  the  ^oecn  of  Hungary,  daujhta  of  the  cirpttor  Chdilcs  VI.  who  had 
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tilda  came  io  Copenhagnii  fht  reorivcd  her  wUh  all  tbe  appearance  o1 
frieiuKhip  Und  afTeftion^  acqudnting  her  with  all  the  king's  faults,  and 
at  the  fame  time  telling  her  that  ibe  would  take  every  opportunitjr^  as  ^ 
mother,  to  alfift  Her  in  reclaiming  him.     By  this  condud  (he  became  the] 
depofitoiy  of  all  the  young  queen's  fecrets,  wbilft  at  the  fame  time  tt  U 
faid  (he  placed  people  about  the  king,  to  keep  him  eon(lantly  engaged 
in  all  kinds  of  riot  and  debauchery,  to  which  (he  knew  he  was   natu- 
rally too  much  inclined :  and  at  length  it  was  fo  ordered,  that  a  miflrefi 
was  thrown  in  the  king's  way,  whom  he  was  perfuaded  to  keep  in   hia 
palace.    When  the  king  was  upon  his  travels,  the  queen-dowager  ufed 
frequently  to  vKit  the  young  queen  Matilda,  and,  under  the  roafk   of 
fnend(hip  and  aiFe^on,  told  her  often  of  the  debaucheries  and  exceOes 
which  the  king  had  fallen  into  in  Holland,  England,  and  France,  and 
often  pediiaded  her  not  to  live  with  him.'   But  as  foon  as  the  4cing  re-^ 
turned,  the  queen  reproaching  him  with  his  condu6^  though  in  a  gentfe 
manner,  his  mother*in-law  immediately  endeavoured  to  perfuade    the 
king  to  gi^  no  ear  to  her  counfels,  as  it  was  prefumption  m  a  queen  of 
Denmark  to  direct  the  king.     Queen  Matilda  now  began  to  difcover  tbe 
defigns  of  the    queen-dowager,   and    afterwards  lived  upon  very  good 
terms  with  the  king,  who  for  a  time  was  much  reclaimed.    The  yonn^ 
queen  al(b  now  aifumed  to  herfelf  the  part  which  the  queen-dowager  had 
been  complimented  with  in  the  management  of  public  aflfairs.    Thia  ir- 
ritated the  old  queen  >  and  her  thoughts  were  now  entirely  occupied  with 
fchemes.of  revenge,  which  (he  at  length  found  means  to  gratify  in  a 
very  ample  manner.     About  the  end  of  the  year  1770,  it  was  obferved 
that  Brandt  and  Struenfec  were  particularly  regarded  by  the  king ;   tbe 
former  as  a  (avourite,  and  tbe  latter  as  a  minilter  -,  and  that  they  paid 
great  court  to  queen  Matilda,  and  were  fupported  by  her.     Thb  opened 
a  new  fccne  of  intrigue  at  Copenhagen  ;  all  the  difcarded  placemen  paid 
their  couK  to  the  queen-dowager,  and  (he  became  the  head  and  patron- 
efs  of  the  party.     Old  count  Molke,  an  artful  difplaced  (latefman^  and 
others  who  were  well  verfod  in  intrigues  of  this  nature,  perceiving  that 
they  had  inexperienced  young  perfons  to  contend  with,  who,  though 
they  might  mean  well,  had  not  futticient  knowledge  and  cacHtctty   ta 
condu6^   the  public  aflfairs,  very  foon  predicted  their  ruin,     dtrueniee 
and  Brandt  wanted  to  make  a  reform  ip  the  adminidration  of  public  af- 
fairs at  once>  which  (hoyld  have  been  the  work  of  time ;  and  thereby 
made  a  great  number  of  enemies,  amung  thofe  whofe  intereft  it  waa  that 
things  (hould  continue  upon  the  former  footing.     After  tliis,  queen  NIa-» 
tilda  was  delivered  of  a  daughter ;  but  as  foon  as  the  queen-dowager  faw 
her,  the  immediately  turned  back,  and,  with  a  malicious  fmile,  declared 
that  the  child  had  all  the  features  of  Strueniee :  on  which  her  friends 
published  it  among  the  people,  that  the  queen  muil  have  had  an  intrigue 
with  Stmenfee ;  which  was  corroborated  by  tbe  queen's  often  fpeaking^ 
with  this  miniller  in  public.    A  great  variety  of  evil  reports  were  now 
propagated  againft  the  reigning  queen  )  and  another  report  was  aUbr  tn-> 
dutlriouUy  fpread,  that  the  governing  party  had  formed  a  defign  tf>  fu* 
pcrfede  the  king,  as  being  incapable  of  governing ;  that  the  queen  was 
to  be  declared  regent  during  the  minority  of  her  fon ;  and  that  Strueniee 
was  to  be  her  prime«minilter.    Whatever  Struenfec  did  to  reform  the 
abufes  of  the  late  miniflry  was  rcprefented  to  the  people  as  fo  many 
attacks  vpon,  and  attempts  to  deftroy,  the  government  of  the  kingdom. 
By  fuch  means  tbe  people  began  to  be  greatly  incenfed  againft  this  mi- 
nider :  and  as  he  aUb  attempted  to  make  a  reform  in  the  miTitary^  he  gav» 
gctat  offence  to  M^  tioopsj  at  the  head  of  which  were  iiame  of  tbe  cita« 
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^Jref0f  theqoeea-dofpaga'j  who  took  every  opportuiutf  to  mak^  tiiieirm- 
fsior  olficien  b^eve  tkai  it  was  the  de6gn  of  Stnienfee  to  change  the 
whole  fyftem  of  gofcnunent.  It  moft  be  admftted  that  this  lAinifler  (eemi 
in  many  fefpeds  to  have  z&xA  very  itnpnidently>  and  to  have  been  too 
much  undo'  the  giddance  of  his  paffions ;  hb  principles  alfo  appear  to 
have  been  of  the  libertiiiekiiid. 

Bfa^cnacSa  were  bdd  between  the  qneen-dowager  and  her  ftiendr^ 
upoo  the  aicalitrea  proper  to  be  taken  for  effectuating  their  defigns  :  and 
it  was  at  ieagth  moived  to  fnrprife  the  king  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  tinae  ^m  immediately  to  fign  an  order,  which  was  to  be  prepared 
In  fcjdineft,  lor  committing  the  perfoos  before  mentioned  to  feparate 
pri(cas^  eo  aocafe  them  of  high  treafon  in  eenend,  and  in  particular 
of  a  defign  to  polfim  or  dedmme  the  king;  and  if  that  could  not  be  pro* 
perfy  Idpported,  by  torture  or  otherwife^  to  procure  witnefies  to  confirm 
the  rcpoft  of  a  criminal  commerce  between  the  queen  and  Struenfeew 
This  was  an  undertaking  of  fo  hazardous  a  nature,  that,  the  waty  count 
Motke,  and  moft  of  the  queen  dowager's  friends,  who  had  any  thing  to 
\ok,  dbew  back,  endeavouring  to  animate  others,  but  ezcnfing  them« 
leives  from  taking  any-open  and  a6Uve  part  in  this  afiair.    However,  the 
quecD-dowager  at  laft  procnred  a  fufficient  number  of  a6Hve  inftrumenta 
for  the  execution  of  her  defigns.   On  the  l6th  of  Januaiy^  177^9  ^  maiked 
bail  was  given  at  the  court  of  Denmark.    The  king  had  danced  at 
this  ball,  and  afterwards  played  at  quadrille  with  general  Gahler,  his 
lady,  and  ooon^Ior  Stmenfee,  brother  to  the  count.    The  qneen,  after 
dancisg  as  ufoal  one  country-dance  with  -the  king,  gave  her  hand  to 
coont  Stroeniee  during  the  remainder  of  the  evening.    She  rnired  about 
two  in  the  morning,  and  was  followed  hy  him  and  count  Brandt.     About 
foar  the  lame  morning,  prince  Frederic,  who  had  alfo  been  at  the  ball, 
vent  with  the  qneen  dowager  to  the  king's  bed-chamber,  accompanied 
by  general  Lichitedt,  and  count  Rantzau.    They  ordered  his  majefty*s 
vikt-de-chambre  to  awake  him ;  and,  in  the  midft  of  the  furprife  and 
s^aim  that  this  unexpe^ed  intrufion  excited,  informed  him  that  queeit 
ftlatilda  and  the  two  Stroenfees  were  at  that  in(!ant  bufy  in  dtawing  up 
»  ad  of  renunciation  of  the  crown,  which  they  would  immediately 
after  compel  him  to  fign ;  and  that  the  only  means  he  could  ufe  to  pre- 
vent ^  imminent  a  danger  was  to  fign  thofe  orders,  without  lois  of 
time,  whkh  they  had  brought  with  them,  for  arrefting  the  queen  and 
her  accomplices.     It  is  faid  that  the  king  was  not  eafily' prevailed  upon 
to  fign  theie  orders ;  but  at  length  complied,  though  with  reluctance 
a&d  befitation.     Count  RantzaUj  and  three  ofHcers,  were  difpatched  at 
that  witimdy  hour  to  the  queen*s  apartments,  and  immediately  arrefted 
her.    She  was  put  into  one  of  the  king's  coaches,  in  which  ihe  was  con- 
veyed to  the  caRle  of  Cronenburg,  together  with  the  infant  princefs, 
attended  by  lady  Moflyn,  and  efcorted  by  a  party  of  dragoons.     In  the 
«)ein  time,  Stmeniee  and  Brandt  were  alfo  feized  in  their  beds,  and 
it&prifi)iia!  in  the  citadel.     Struenfee's  brother,  fome  of  his  adherents, 
tad  moft  of  the  members  of  the  late  adminiftration,  were  feized  the 
fenenighf,  to  the  number  of  about  eighteen,  and  thrown  into  confine- 
»wat    Tte  government  after  this  feemcd  to  be  "entirely  lodged  in  the 
k'idi  of  the  qaeen-dowager  and  her  fon,  fupported  and  affifted  by  thole 
who  hid  the  principal  (bare  in  the  revolution ;  while  the  king  appeared 
to  be  fitcie  mere  than  a  pageant,  whofe  perfon  and  name  it  was  neceifary 
occafioBiBy  to  make  uie  of.    All  the  officers  concerned  in  the  revolution 
weie  iaiaiefiatdy  promoted,  and  an  almoft  total  change  took  place  in  ail 
the  deportnmiM  of  adminiftration.  A  new  council  was  a^^inted,  in  which 
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prin(*e  Frederic  prefided^  and  a  oommiffion  of  eigdt  nvUhhers,  to  C3« 
mine  the  papers  of  the  prifoners,  and  to  commence  a  procefs  agai^ 
them.  The  Ton  of  queen  Matilda,  the  prince  royal,  who  was  enterl 
into  the  fifth  year  of  his  age,  was  put  under  the  care  of  a  lady  of  qua| 
ty,  who  was  appointed  governefs,  under  the  fuperintendency  of  t\ 
queen- dowager.  Struenfee  and  Brandt  were  put  in  irons*  and  vej 
rigorouily  treated  in  prifon :  they  both  underwent  long  and  frequel 
examinattonsy  and  at  length  received  fen tence  of  death.  They  were  h-\ 
headed  on  the  2Sth  of  April,  having  their  right  hands  previoady  c| 
off:  but  many  of  their  friends  and  adherents  wese  afterwards  fct  at  ^ 
berty.  Struenfee  at  HrR  ahfolutely  denied  having  any  criminal  intej 
courfe  with  the  queen  :  but  this  he  afterwards  confeded  *  and  though. 
is  fatd  by  fomc  to  have  been  induced  to  do  this  only  by  the  fear  of  to 
ture,  the  proofs  of  his  guilt  in  this  refpe6l  were  edeemed  notorious,  ai: 
his  confeflions  full  and  explicit.  In  May,  his  Britannic  majefty  (ent 
Imall  fquadron  of  (liips  to  convey  that  princefs  to  Germany,  and  a 
pointed  the  city  of  Zell,  in  his  eleSoral  dominions,  for  the  place  of  h 
future  retidence.  She  died  there  of  a  malignant  fever,  on  the  10th 
May,  177^9  aged  23  years  and  10  months. 

In  1780,  his  Danifli  majefty  acceded  to  the  armed  neutrality  pro 
pofed  by  the  emprefs  of  Ruifia.  He  appears  at  prefent  to  have  fuch  | 
debility  of  underftanding  as  to  difqualify  him  for  the  proper  manag^ 
roent  of  public  aflairs.  On  the  l6th  of  April,  1784*,  another  court  re 
volution  took  place.  Tlie  queen  dowager's  friends  were  removed, 
new  council  formed  under  the  aufpices  of  the  prince-royal,  ibme  of  th| 
former  old  members  redored  to  the  cabinet,  and  no  regard  is  to  be  pai^ 
for  the  future  to  any  indrument,  unlefs  figned  by  the  king,  and  counter 
figned  by  the  prince  royal. 

The  condu6t  of  this  prince  b  (lamped  with  that  confiftency  of  behaj 
Viour  which  enables  him  to  purlue,  with  unremitting  zeal,  the  prudenl 
and  benevolent  meafures  which  he  has  planned  for  the  ^nefit  of  his  gratf^ 
ful  country:  The  reftoration  of  the  peafantry  to  their  long-loft  liberty| 
and  the  abolition  of.  maoy  grievances  under  which  they  laboured,  have  alj 
ready  been  mentioned.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  exertions  he  makci 
for  the  general  difiufion  of  knowledge ;  the  patronage  he  affords  to  fo 
cieties  of  learning,  arts,  and  faience  -,  the  excellent  meafiires  he  ba^ 
adopted  for  the  fupprellion  of  beggars,  with  whom  the  country  was  ovcrj 
run  'f  and  the  encouragement  of  indudry,  by  the  mod  extendve  inquin'd 
into  the  date  of  the  poor  throughout  the  kingdom ;  the  wife  regulatlonj 
he  has  introduced  into  the  corn  trade,  equally  beneficial  to  the  landed  in] 
tered  and  to  the  poor ;  and  the  judicious  laws,  which  under  his  intiuenc^ 
have  been  made  to  encourage  foreigners  to  fettle  in  Iceland.  The  princU^ 
of  HeiTe-Canel,  his  confort,  is  faid  to  podbfs  the  mod  amiable  difpofitloo^ 
and  goodnefs  of  heart.  # 

Count  Schimmelmann,  minider  of  date  finances  and  commerce,  has  the 
merit  of  accomplidiing  the  abolition  of  the  ilavc-tradc  among  the  fubje<ft^ 
of  Denmark,  His  plan  was  approved  by  the  king  on  the  22d  of  Fcbniaryj 
1792,  and  is  to  be  gradual ;  and  in  1803  all  trade  in  negroes  is  to  ceafeoiJ 
the  part  of  the  Danifh  fubje<!ils.  The  dilinteredednelsof  this  minider,  wh(i 
polfeires  large  edatcs  in  the  Danidi  Wed-India  iflands,  recommends  hiJ 
exertions  to  greater  praife.  The  above  ordinance  does  not  feem  to  havd 
caufed  any  d  if  con  tent  in  Denmark  among  the  Wed^India  merchantSf  anil 
it  is  not  thought  it  will  caufe  any  in  the  iiJands. 

A  fcheme  for  defraying  the  national  debt  has  been  fuggedcd  and  k\i 
lowed.    One  million  has  already  been  difcharged. 
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Danniik^  to  its  hoaoar,  fonnall/  refufed  to  join  in  the  alUaaoe  of  po« 
le&tatei  agaioft  Fiance. 

CbriiBan  VII  rugning  king  of  Denmark  and  Vorvny,  LL.  D.  and 
F.R.S.  was  bon  m  174-9  ;  in  1766  he  was  married  to  the  princefs  Ca- 
r  llna-MatiUi  ol  £ngland  $  and  has  iflue — 1.  Frederic^  prince-royal  of 
Denmark,  boni  January  *28,  176S,  and  married  io  1790,  to  the  princeft 
Mary-Aaa^Fraderica,  of  Heile. — 2.  Louifa-Augufta,  princeft- royal,  bom 
July  7,  tjji,  and  married  May  27>  1786,  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Siefwick* 
Hdtlaa,  I7  whom  ibe  bas  ilfue. 

Bn>tfici3and  fillers  to  the  king. — U  Sophia  Magdalene,  bom  JulyS, 
1740;  married  to  the  late  king  of  Sweden,  Guftavus  III.— 2.  Wilhel- 
mina,  bom  July  10,  1747  j  married  Sept.  I,  1764,  William,  the  prc(enc 
J  .-Dce  of  Hefle-CaiJel. — ^3.  Loaifa,  bom  Jan.  30,  1750  j  married  Aug.  30, 
1766,  Cbaiks,  brother  to  the  prince  of  Hefle-Cailel.— 4.  Frederic,  bom 
Oa  2a,  i753f 


His  Daxxsh  Majesty's  GERMAN  DOMINIONS, 

•tlOLSTEIN,  a  (bcby  of  Liower  Saxony,  about  100  miles  long  and 

00  broad,  and  a  fruit  fill  country,  was  formerly  divided  between  the  em- 
^  reis  of  Raffia  (termed  Ducal  Holl^in),  tAe  king  of  Denmark,  and  the 
imricrial  dries  of  Hamburg  and  Lubec  ;  but  on  the  l6th  of  November, 
ir73^Daca/Hol(lein,  with  ail  the  rights,  prerogatives,  and  territorial 
f'-voreignty,  was  formally  transferred  to  the  king  of  Denmark,  by  virtue 
cf  a  treaty  between  both  courts.    The  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp  is  joint 

1  jvcrtfign  of  great  part  of  it,  with  the  Danilh  monarch.  Kid  is  the  capi* 
t^  «f  Dncal  Holftein,  and  is  well  built,  has  a  harbour,  and  neat  public 
Hi.*ii:es.  The  capital  of  Daniih  Holftein  is  Gluckiladt,  a  well-built  town 
•inii  fofireG,  but  in  a  marfhy  fituation,  on  the  right  of  the  £lbe,  and  has 
ijme  foreign  commerce. 

Altena,  a  large,  populous,  and  handfome  town,  of  great  traffic,  ii 
conimodioiiily  fituated  on  the  Elbe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hamburg! 
It  was  built  in  that  fituation,  that  it  ipight  (hare  in  the  commerce  of  the 
farmer.  Being  declared  a  free  port,  and  the  ilaple  of  ther  Daniih  Eaft- 
Indb  company,  the  merchants  alfo  enjoying  liberty  of  confcience,  great 
numban  flocked  to  Alten^  from  all  parts  of  the  North,  and  even  from 
Hamburg  itfelf. 

Tne  fomous  city  of  Hamburg  is  iituated  on  the  verge  of  that  part  of 

Hoifiein  called  Stormar  i  but  is  an  imperial,  free,  and  Hanfeatic  city. 

i'  Has  the  fovereignty  of  a  fmall  di(tri6^  round  it,  of  about  ten  miles  cir« 

<^J*t :  it  is  one  of  the  mod  flourifhing  commercial  towns  in  Europe :  and 

tt.ciugb  the  kings  of  Denmark  ftill  lay  claim  to  certain  privileges  within 

Its  valis,  it  may  be  coniidered  as  a  well-regulated  commonwealth.    The 

cumber  of  its  inhabitants  is  faid  to  amount  to  180,000  i  and  it  contains  a 

^^tv^  of  noble  edifices,  both  public  and  private.     It  has  two  fpadous  har- 

^]ni,  formed  by  the  river  Elbe,  which  mns  through  the  town  ;  and  84 

^^^  ane  thrown  over  its  canals.    Hamburg  has  the  good  fortune  of 

banng  been  peculiarly  favoured  in  its  conlmerce  by  Great  Britain,  with 

which  h  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade,  which  has  been  veiy  greatly  in- 

creaicd  m  coofequence  of  the  war  with  France  and  Holland.    The  Ham- 

buigeq  a&b&tun  twelve  companies  of  foot^  and  one  troop  of  dragoons,  be- 

fidcs  an  aittlleiy  company. 

l^obcc,  a  imperial  citjr,  with  a  good  harboufi  once  the  capital  of  the 
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Hanfe  townff  ^uid  ftiU  &  tich  and  -populoui  place,  is  aUb  in  this  doch j 
is  governed  by  its  own  tmagiibates.  It  has  SO  pariih-chiiicfae^:,  beti^ 
large  cathedral.  Itiuthenmlfin  is  the  ^lbU>liihea  religioxi  of  the  v 
dttchj. 

In  WESTfBALU)  the  king  of  Denmark  has  the  counties  of  OI 
\>xttg  and  Delmenhorft,  conts4ning  ^bout  two  thoufand  fquare  miles ; 
Ue  on  the  ifbuth  fide  of  the  Wefer ;  tb^r  capitals  have  t^e  fame  n 
the  firf):  ha^  the  remains  of  a  fortification,  and  the  laft  is  an  open  p 
Oldenburg  gave  s,  title  to  the  firft  royal  anceftor  of  his  prefent  Danilh 
jeftf.  The  country  abounds  with  fParfhes  an4  heaths  i  its  lipfiea  aie 
beft  in  Germany. 


t^APLAND. 

2  HE  northern  fituation  of  Xiapland^  and  the  divifion  of  its  piiopfrty, 
quire  that  it  ^ould  be  treated  of  under  a  dii(Un6\  bead^  and  ia  the  f* 
inethod  obferved  with  refpedt  to  other  co^mtries. 

Situation^  extent,  division,    I     The  whole  country  of  Lapl; 
*       *'"    AND  NAME.  |  e^tf uds,  fo  ia^  as  it  1^  knot 

(Tort\  the  North  Cape  in  71"  30' N*  lat.  to  the  White  Sea,  under 
ar^ic  circle.     Part  of  Lapland  belongs  to  the  Danes,  and  is  includes 
Ihe  government  of  Wardhuys  j[  part  to  the  Swedef,  whiph  is  by  far 
moft  valuable;  and  fome  parfl  in  the  eaft  to  the  Ruffians.    Tbe  disou 
lions  of  each  of  thefe  parts  are  by  no  nieans  accurately  afcertained,    j 
eftimate  of  that  belonging  to  the  Swedes  may  be  ieen  in  the  table  of 
raeniions  given  in  the  account  of  Sweden }  but  oth^  accounts  fay  ti 
It  is  about  100  German  n(iiles  in  length,  and  90  in  breadth  :  it  corop 
bends  all  the  country  from  the  Baltic  to  the  mountains  that  iepairate  N 
way  from  Sweden.    The  Ruffian  part  lies  towards  the  eaft,  betweeo  t 
lake  £nan&  and  the  White  Sea.     Thofe  parts,  notwithftanding  i 
rudenefs  of  the  country,  are  divided  into  fmaller  diitri£b,  generally  t^ 
ing  their  names  from  riven :  but,  unlefs  in  the  Swediih  part,  which 
fubje£t  to  a  prefect,  the  [(Laplanders  can  be  iiud  to  be  under  no  regul 
government.     Swedilh'I^pland,  therefore,  is  the  objed  chiefly  confiderj 
by  authors  in  defcribing'this  country.  '  It  has  been  generally  thought  ibi 
the  Laplanders  are  the  defcendants  of  Finlanders  driven  out  of  their  o\^ 
country,  and  that  they  take  their  name  from  Lappes,  which  figni^s  exiU 
The  reader,  from  what  has  been  faid  in  the  Introduction,  may  e^ly  ccj 
ceive,  that  in  Lapland^  for  fome  months  in  the  fummer,  the  fun  never  fe 
and  during  winter  it  never  rifes ;  but  the  inhabitants  are  fo  well  afliDed 
the  twilight  and  the  aurora-bonoaKs^  that  the^  never  diicontinue  tb 
work  through  darknefs.    •  . 

Climate.]  In  winter  it  is  no  unnfual  thing  for  their  Ups  to  be  ixov 
to  the  cup  in  attempting  to  drink ;  and,  in  fpme  thermometers^  fpirib 
wine  are  concreted  into  ice :  the  limbs  of  the  inhabitants  very  often  nic< 
tify  With  cold :  drifts  of  fnow  threaten  to  bury  the  traveller,  and  cover  ti 
ground  four  or  five  feet  deep.  A  thaw  fometimes  takes  place  5  and  then  ti 
froft  that  fucceeds  prefents  the  Laplander  with  a  fmoo^  level  of  ice,  ov 
which  he  travds  with  a  rein-deer  in  a  fledge  witl^  inconceivable  fwiftnei 
The  heats  of  fummer  are  oKceffive  for  a  flioit  Uroe ;  and  the  catara^ 
which  daih  from  the  mountains  often  prefent  to  the  eye  the  moll  pi^t^ 
4efque  appearances. 

Mountains^  rivebs,  lakb^^   )     Lapland  is  a  vafl:  mais  of  mos" 
AND  FOABSTs.  J  taius,  irregularly  crowded  tog«tbe 


Uf  are,  ))ovm,  m  fome  interdict,  feparaiej  hf  riveni  and  lakes^ 

/n;ch  cooUin  ta  iiKredible  number  of  illahds^  ibme  of  which  fbrm 
utiightfdl  babitatona,  and  are  believed  bj  the  natives  to  have  been  the 
tsrreitnal  puadde:  even  rofes  and  other  flowers  grow  wild  on  their 
Dcnleis  in  tin  fmmer ;  though  this  is  but  a  Ihort  gleam  of  tempenture, 
for  the  diBBfe  in  general  is  ezceffivelj  fevere.  Du&y  fureds^  and  noi/bme 
unhealdi^farslles,  and  barren  plains^  cover  great  part  of  the  fiat  countiy^ 
r^  thit  ssitkg  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  the  (late  of  the  iaha* 

itifilS.  .  .  .      .  .. 

Mrnis  UTD  uiKfSALS.']     Silver  and  gold  mines,  as  well  as  thoft  of 
1:^1.  c'^^,  and  lead,  have  been  dilcovered  and  worked  in  liapland  to 
fM  iirma^',  beautiful  cryftals  are  found  here,  as  are  ibme  amethjrfls 
'-^■iiypsKs;  alfo  various  forts  of  mineral  ftones,  furpridngly  poliflied  by 
t.r  fiijidof oKure;  valuable  pearls  have  likewife  been  fometimes  ibund  in 
■-•  riven,  bat  never  in  the  icas. 
QriDRi7?£05,  BIRDS,  FXSH£S,    1      We  muft  refer  to  our  accounts 
A37D  iNSBCTs.  J  of  Denmark  and  Norway  for  great 

;  :rt  of  this  article,  as  the  animals  are  common  to  all  the  three  coun- 
•■3.  Tbe  t&eUn,  a  creature  refembling  the  marten,   is  a  native  of 
L-fland  >  and  its  4in,  whether  black  or  white.  Is  highly  efteemed.     The 
Lipland  bans  grow  white  in  the  winter }  and  the  country  prodnces  a 
iir^e blackest, which  attends  the  natives  in  hunting,     fiy  far  the  moft 
tcmarkable^  bowever,  of  the  Lapland  animals,  is  the  Tcm-deer,  which 
'^-ore  ieems  to  bave  provided  to  recompenfe  the  Laplanders  for  the 
riration  of  tbe  other  comforts  of  life.    This  animal^  the  moft  ufeiul 
;'c:t;3pi  of  any  in  tbe  creation,  refembles  the  ftag,  only  it  fomewhat 
virx^  tbe  bead,  and  the  horns  proje6t  forward.     AU  who  have  de- 
-rrlDed  tbis  animal  have  taken  notice  of  the  crackling  noife  that  they 
r^akewben  th^  move  their  legSji  which  is  attributed  to  their  feparating 
^■^  afjenraids  bringing  together  the  diviiions  of  the  hoof.    The  under 
v^  &  entbdy  covered  with  hair,  in  the  fame  manner  that  the  claw  of 
'.:<  PtsruttgoL  is  With  feathery  briflles,  which  is  almoft  the  onir  bird 
''■■n  can  eodoie  the  rigour  of  the  climate.    The  hoof  however  is  not 
^^}  thca  proteded ;  the  fame  neceility  which  obliges  the  Laplanders  to 
iit  fnuv  Iboes  makes  the  extraordinary  width  of  the  rein-deer's  hoof  to  be 
^■■M\Y  oomrenient  in  paffing  over  fnow,  as  it  prevents  their  finking  too 
^'-},  vbich  tbey  continually  would,  did  the  weight  of  their  body  reft 
^  V  03  a  fnull  point.    This  quadruped  hath  therefore  an  inftin£l  to  ufe 
i  Kcuf  of  fncb  a  form  in  a  itill  more  advantageous  manner,  by  ieparat- 
-;:  It  wben  the  foot  is  to  touch  the  ground  ib  as  to  cover  a  larger  fur- 
r^f'^oflbov.    Tbeinftant  however  the  leg  of  the  animal  is  raited,  the 
^x  is  imiDediately  contra6Ved,  and  the  collifion  of  tbe  parts  occafions 
iti  fiupping  noifc.    Probably  the  crackling  which  they  perpetually  make 
n*47  ferve  to  keep  them  together  when  the  weather  is  remarkably  dark. 
1-  '.Jwnttr,  the  rein^deer  provide  themfelves  with  leaves  and  grafs,  and 
in  tne  winter  they  live  upon  mofs;  which  they  have  a  wonderful  fagacity 
i*  li:Kiing,  and,  wben  found,  fcrapc  away  the  fnow  that  covers  it  with 
'\tj  fett.   The  fcanlinefs  of  their  fare  is  inconceivable,  as  is  the  length 
t»  tsc  jiaraies which  they  can  perform  without  any  other  fupport.     They 
hx  i^  HBtdeer  to  a  kind  of  fledge,  flwped  like  a  fmall  boat,  in  which 
lie  irwriler,  well  fecured  from  cold,  is  laced  down }  with  the  reins,  which 
areiaUtttdiolhe  horns  of  the  animal,  in  one  hand,  and  a  kind  of  blud- 
geon in  the  oiber,  to  keep  the  carriage  clear  of  ice  and  fnow.    The 
deer,  wht^t  bmcffing  is  very  (imple,  fets  out,  and  c<5ntinues  the  jour- 
ney wilb  fso^om  fpeej  ^  and  \$  fo  faff  and  tra6tal^«  that  the  driver 
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is  at  Utile  or  no  trouble  in  direfting  hrm,    .At  night  they  look 
their  own  provender;  and  their  milk  often  helps  to  Aipport  their  irxafit 
Their  inftin6t  in  choofing  their  road,  and  d!re6ting  their  courle^ 
only  be  accounted  for  by  their  being  well  acquainted  with   the    com 
try  during  the  fummer  months,  when  they  live  in  the  woods.       Tht 
fieih  is  a  well-tafled  food,  whether  frefli  or  drie^lj  their  fkin  forms    c 
ccllent  cloathing  both  for  the  bed  and  the  body ;  their  milk  and  clie< 
are  nutritive  and  pleafant  J  and  their  inteftines  and  tendons  lupply  th*. 
mafters  with    thread    and    cordage.     When    they   run  about   wil3 
the  fields,  they  may  be  (hot  at  as  other  game.     But  it  is  faid,  tiiat 
one    is    killed    in    a    Hock,   the  furvivors   will  gore  and   trample     hr 
to  pieces  5  therefore  (ingle  (Iragglers  are  generally  chofen.     Witli     :: 
their  excellent  qualities,  however,  the  rein-deer  have   their    tnconv< 
niences. 

It  is  difficult  in  fummer  to  keep  them  from  draggling:  they  si 
fbmetimes  buried*  in  the  fnowj  and  they  frequently  grow  reft ive,  to  th 
great  danger  of  the  driver  and  his  carriage.  Their  fiirprifing  fpeed  (f< 
they  are  faid  to  run  at  the  rate  of  200  miles  a  day)  feems  to  be  o^mii 
to  their  impatience  to  get  rid  of  their  incumbrance.  None  but  a  Laj 
lander  could  bear  the  uneafy  pofture  in  which  he  is  placed,  when  he  i 
confined  in  one  of  thefe  carriages  or  pulkhas;  or  would  believe,  tha; 
by  whifpering  the  rein-deer  in  the  ear^  they  know  the  place  of  their  dell^ 
nation. 

People,  customs,  and  mannehs.]     The  language  of  the    Lap 

landers  is  of  Finnifh  origin,  and  comprehends  fo  many  diale6ls,  that  1 

is  with  ditficulty  they  underiland  each  other.    They  have  neither  writ 

ing   nor  letters    among    them,   but  a  number  of  hieroglyphics,  'whic 

they  make  ufe  of  in  their  Rounes,  a  fort  of  flicks  that  they  call  Pii^avt 

and  which  ferve  them  for  an  almanack.    Thefe  hieroglyphics  are  ah 

the  marks  they  ufe  inftead  of  (ignatures,  even  in  matters  of  law.      Mil 

fionaries  from  the  Chriftianifed  parts  of  Scandinavia  introduced  amon 

them  the  Chriftian  religion;  but, they  cannot  be  faid  even  yet   to  fc 

Chriftians,  though   they  have  among  them   fome  religious  feratnanc 

inftitutcd  by  the  king  of  Denmark".     Upon  the  whole,  the  majority  1; 

the  Laplanders  pra(Stife  as  grofs  fuperftitions  and  idolatries  as  are  to   l> 

found  among  the  mod  uninftru6ted  pagans ;  and  fo  abfurd,  that    the 

Icarcely  deferve  to  be  mentioned,  were  it  not  that  the  number  and  oddi 

tics  of  their  fuperflitions  have  induced  the  northern  traders  to  belie v 

that   they  are  ikilful  in  magic  and  divination.     For  this  purpofe   thei 

magicians  make  ufe  of  what  they  call  a  drum,  made  of  the  hollowc 

trunk  of  a  fir,  pine,  or  birch  tree,  one  end  of  which  is 'covered  vriih 

fkinj  on  this  they  draw,  with  a  kind  of  red  colour,  the  figures  of  tlu 

own  gods,  as  well  as  of  Jefus  Cbrift,  the  apoflles,  the  fun,  moon,   ftar 

birds,  and  rivers  j  on  thefe  they  place  one  or  two  brafs  rings,  whicl 

when  the  drum  is  beaten  with  a  little  hammer,  dance  over  the  fig^iircs 

and,   according  to  their  progrefs,  the  forcerer  prognofticates.      Xhtl 

frantic  operations  are  generally  performed  for  gain  -,  and  the  norther 

Ihip-mafters  are  fuch  dupes  to  the  arts  of  thefe  impoftors,  that   the 

often  buy  from  them  a  magic  cord,  which  contains  a  number  of  knot 

by  opening  of  which  according  to  the  magician's  directions,  the^*   m 

told  they  may  obtain  what  wind  they  want.     This  is  alfo  a  very   cun 

mon  traflic  on  the  banks  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  is  managed  with  great  a. 

drels  on  the  part  of  the  forcerer,  who  keeps  up  the  price  of  bis  knolt*^ 

talifman.     The  Laplanders  f^ill  retain  the  worihip   of  feveral  at*    t\\ 

I'eutonic  gods^  and  have  among  them  many  remains  of  the  Draiiluj 
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tsUitoAoaam  Ibcf  bdiere  the  tianfmigratson  of  the  fiml,  and  have 
f^iiTab  fel  apart  for  the  wodhip  of  certain  genii^  called  Jeuhles^  who 
they  Chink  ishabit  the  air  and  have  gnat  power  orer  human  a^ons ; 
but  being  without  ibm  or  iufaftaooe,  they  affign  to  them  neither  ioagea 
DOT  fiatoei. 

Agno^tati  m  not  nnch  attended  to  among  the  Laplanders.    Tbejr 
are  duefif  inided  into  X^apland  fiihers^   and  Lapland  momitaineen. 
The  fbrmer  Ihrays  make  their  habitations  on  the  blink  or  in  the  mdgh^ 
bourfaood  of  ibnie  lake,  from  which  they  draw  their  fubfiftence.    The 
otheniisk  their  fupport  upon  the  mountains  and  their  environs,  pof« 
iei&ig  bet6»  of  reia*deer  more  or  leis  numennis,  which  they  izfe  accord- 
ing to  the  ieafiNi,  but  go  generally  on  foot.    They  are  excellent  and 
virj  SMhifirkiQa  herdlmen,  and  are  ric^h  in  comparifon  of  the  Lapland 
Hihsn,    Some  of  them  poSeCk  fix  hundred  or  a  thouiand  rein->deer,  and 
^^▼e  often  money  and  plate  beHdes.    'Hiey  mark  every  rein-deer  on 
tile  ears,  and  divide  them  into  dafles ;  fo  that  they  inllanlly  perceive 
vbccher  any  one  has  firayed,  though  they  cannot  count  to  lb  great  a 
n'lmbcr  as  that  to  which  their  flock  often  amounts.    Thofe  who  pof- 
fei's  bat  a  fmaU  ftock  give  to  every  individual  a  proper  name.     The 
I^pland  Efhers,  who  are  alfo  called  Laplanders  of  the  Woods,  becaufe 
in  iummer  they  dwell  upon  the  borders  of  the  lakes,  and  in  winter  in 
the  {os^tBy  live  by  Hfhing  and  hunting,  and  choole  their  fituation  by 
its  convenience  for  either.    The  greateft  part  of  them,  however,  have 
fome  lem-deer.    They  are  a^ve  and  expcart  in  the  chafe :  and  the  in* 
trodu^ioo  of  fiie-^rms  among  them  has  almoft  entirely  abolifhed  the 
tile  of  the  bow  and  arrow.     Befides  looking  after  the   rein-deer,  the 
tih&Y,  and  the  chafe,  the«ien  employ  themfelves  in  the  conftru^oa 
Qt'  thor  canoes,  which  are  fniall,  light,  and  compa6L    They  alfo  make 
fledges,  to  which  they  ^ve  the  form  of  a  canoe,  harnefs  for  the  rein-deer> 
nip»,  bowla,  and  vaiioos  other  uteniils,  which  are  fometimes  neatly 
curved,  and  lotiielimes  ornamented  with  bones,  brafs,  or  horn.     The 
emplofment  of  the  vromen  confifb  in  making  nets  for  the  filhery,  in 
cr/ingfiik  and  meat,  in  milking  the  rein^deer,  in  making^cheeie,  and 
tiiuuag  bides;  but  it  is  tmderllood  to  be  the  bufintffl  of  the  men  to  look 
af:er  tt^  Idtchcn,  m  which  it  u  (iud  the  women  never  interfere. 

The  Laplanders  live  in  huts  in  the  form  of  tents.     A  hut  b  from  about 
tventy-OTe  to  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  not  nuth  above  fix  in  height* 
They  cover  them,  according  to  the  feaibn  and  the  means  of  the  pof- 
fdlor,  fofne  with  briars,  bark  of  birch  or  of  linden,— -others  with  turf, 
coofie  doth,  or  fdt,  or  the  old  (kins  of  rein-deer.    The  door  is  of  felt^ 
laiide  like  two  ciutaios  which  open  afunder.     A  little  place  furrounded 
^ith  ftonea  is  made  in  the  middle  of  the  hut  for  the  fire,  over  which  a 
chsn  is  fidpended  to  bang  the  ketde  upon.    They  are  fcarcely  able  to 
ttuid  upright  in  their  huts,  but  conftantly  fit  upon  their  heels  rourtd  the 
fire.    Ai  night  they  lie  down  quite  naked ;  and,  to  ieparate  the  ajpart- 
meatft,  place  upright  ^cks  at  finall  diftances.    They  cover  themlelvea 
with  titk&r  dothes,  or  lie  upon  them.     In  winter  they  put  their  naked 
feet  iatD  a  for  bag.    Their  houfehold  furniture  coniifls  of  iron  or  cop« 
per  kettles,  wooden  cups,  bowls,  fpoons,  and  fometimA  tin   or  -evem 
filler  baibos;  to  which  may  be  added  the*  implements  of  fifhing  and 
hnstiag.    That  they  may  not  be  obliged  to  carry  fuch  a  number  of 
thiagi  with  them  in  their  excurfions,  they  build  in  the  foreftsj  at  cer- 
tain ^fbnces,  little  huts,   made  like  pigeon-houfes^  and  placed  upon 
the  trunk  of  a  tree,  cut  off  at   the    height  of  abou(  fix  feet  from 
the  root.    la  tbcfe  elevated   huts  they  keqp   tbeit  goods  luid  provi- 
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Kons ;  and  tKbuch  ihty  are  never  ihat^  yet  they  are  oeter  plunden 
The  rein-deer  mpply  the  Laplanders  vnxh  the  greateft  part  of  th( 
provifions :  the  chafe  and  the  iiihery  Aipply  the  reil*  Tneir  pnnci| 
diihet  are  the  flefh  of  the  rein-deer,  and  puddings  which  they  make 
their  blood,  by  putting  it,  either  alone  or  mixed  with  wild  berries,  ic 
the  (lomach  of  the  animal  from  whencb  it  wat  taken,  in  which  th 
cook  it  for  food.  But  the  fleih  of  the  bear  is  confidered  by  tbam 
their  moft  delicate  meat.  They  eat  every  kind  of  fi(h,  even  the  fe 
dog ;  as  well  as  aU  kinds  of  wild  animals,  not  excepting  bifda  of  pr 
and  carnivorous  animals.  Their  winter  provifions  confift  chieffy  of  Dc 
and  filh  dried  in  the  open  air,  both  of  which  they  eat  raw,  without  ai 
iurt  of  dreiBng.  Their  common  drink  b  water,  fometiroes  mixed  wi 
milk  i  they  make  alfo  broths  and  fiih-foups.  Brandy  is  very  Icarce  wi 
them,  but  they  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  Whenever  they  are  incline 
to  eat,  the  head  of  the  family  fpreads  a  carpet  on  the  ground"^  and  tl 
men  and  women  fquat  round  this  mat,  which  is  covered  with  di'/hp 
Every  Laplander  always  carries  about  him  a  knife,  a  fpoon,  and  a  liu 
cup  for  drinking.  £ach  has  his  portion  ieparately  given  hiin«  that  t 
pcrfon  may  be  injured  ;  for  ihe^  are  great  eaters.  Before  and  after  t\ 
meal  they  make  a  fhort  prayer ;  and  aa  foon  as  they  have  done  eatini 
each  gives  the  other  his  hand. 

In  their  drefs,  the  Laplanders  ufe  no  kind  of  linen.  The  men  wes 
c]o(e  breeches,  reaching  down  to  their  (hoes,  which  are  made  of  untar 
ned  (kin,  pointed  and  turoed  up  before  ]  and  in  winter  they  put  a  litil 
hay  in  them.  Their  doublet  is  made  to  fit  their  ihape,  and  open  at  tt\ 
breail.  Over  this  they  wear  a  dofe  coat  with  narrow  ilecves,  the  (kiT\ 
of  whicli  iieach  down  to  the  knees,  and  ibich  is  failened  round  thci 
by  a  leathern  girdle,  ornamented  with  plates  of  tin  or  brais.  To  thi 
girdle  they  tie  their  knives,  their  inflruments  for  making  fire,,  the i 
pipes,  and  the  red  of  their  fmoaking  apparatus.  l*heir  clothes  ar 
made  of  fur,  of  leather,  or  of  cloth :  the  dofe  coat  of  cloth  or  leathrj 
always  bordered  with  ftir,  or  bindings  of  cloth  of  dificient  colour] 
Their  caps  are  edged  with  fur,  p<nnted  at  top,  and  the  four  (earns  adornr 
with  lilts  of  a  dittcrent  colour  from  that  of  the  cap.  The  women  we^ 
breeches,  (hoc>s,  doublets,  and  clofe  coats,  in  the  fame  manner  as  ih 
men  ;  but  their  girdle^  at  which  they  carry  likewife  the  implement  U 
fmoaking  tobacco,  is  commonly  embroidered  with  brafs  wire.  Ihti 
dole  coat  has  a  collar,  which  comes  up  Ibmewhat  higher  than  that  < 
the  men.  Beiides  thefe,  they  wear  handkerchiefs,  and  little  z\won\ 
made  of  painted  doth,  rings  on  their  fingers,  and  ear-rings,  to  whic 
they  fo^ictimes  hang  chains  of  filver,  which  pafs  two  or  three  tim^ 
round  the  neck.  They  are  often  dreifed  in  caps  fokied  after  the  maiin^ 
of  turbands.  They  wear  alfo  caps  titted  to  the  Hiape  of  the  bead  :  an 
as  they  are  much  addi£ted  to  finer)',  they  are  all  ornamented  with  tfa 
embroiderv  of  brafs  wire,  or  at  leaft  with  lift  of  different  colours. 

Lapland  is  but  poorly  peopled,  owing  to  the  general  barrennefs  of  ij 
foil.  The  whole  nnm^  of  its  inhabitants  may  amount  to  about  60M^ 
Both  men  and  women  are  in  general  confiderably  (hortar  than  mfl^ 
fou^hern  Eurupeans.  Maupertuis  meafured  a  woman  who  was  Hickliq 
her  child,  whofe  height  did  not  exceed  four  feet  two  inches  and  shout 
half  J  they  make  however  a  much  more  agreeable  appearance  than  fW 
men,  who  are  often  illfhaped  and  ugly,  and  their  heads  too  large  far  iha 
bodies.  Their  women  are  com))lailantf  chafte,  often  well  made,  and  (^ 
tct  mt  ly  nervous  ;  which  is  alfo  obfervable  among  the  men,  although  m 
^sarely.    It  frequently  hap|)ens  that  %  Lapland  woman  will  fatnl  a^ 
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vevoi  HkQ  jnta  a  fit  of  fi«iZ7«  on  a  fpark  of  fire  flying' towards  her,  aa 
unexpe£ted  notfef  or  the  fodden  fight  of  an  nnexpe^i^d  obje^l,  though 
in  ita  own  natare  aot  in  the  leafl  alarming ;  in  ihon,  at  the  moft  trifling 
thinga  imaginafale.  During  thefe  paroxifms  of  terror«  they  deal  about 
Mows  with  the  firft  thing  that  prefents  itfelf  $  and,  on  Goming  to  them* 
ftdvea^  are  atleriy  ignocant  of  all  that  has  paifed. 

When  a laplanaer  intends  tomany,  he,  or  his  £nends,  court  tha  /a- 
ther  of  the  iair  one  with  brandy  3  and  when,  with  fbme  difficulty,  ho 
gains  admitttBce  to  his  fair  one,  he  <^ers  her  a  beaver's  'tongue,  or 
lome  other  eatable^  wfaidi  (he  lejeds  before  company,  but  accepts  in 
pnraia.  Cbhatwtatioa  often  precedes  marriage  |  but  evtry  admittance 
Co  the  ^r  one  b  pnrchafed  firom  the  father,  by  her  lover,  with  a  bottle 
ofhnodyi  *<^  ^his  prdongs  the  conrtihip  ibmetimes  for  three  ^aars. 
The  pridl  of  the  pariih  at  laft  celebrates  the  nuptials  ^  but  the  bridegroom 
I'  obyeed  to  ferve  his  father-in-law  for  four  years  after.  He  then  carries 
bts  wife  and  her  fortune  home. 

CoMvaKCB.]  Little  can  be  faid  of  the  commerce  of  the  Laplanders. 
Tb«ir  eapotta  caoAft  of  fiih,  rein-deer,  furs,  bafketa,  and  toys ;  with  fome 
dried  pilies,  and  cheeles  made  of  rein-deer  milk.  They  teodve  for  thefe 
rix-doOani,  woollen  doths,  linen,  copper,  tin^  flour,  oil,  hides,  needles, 
knives,  i^Titooiis  Uquors,  tobacco,  and  othec.necei£uics.  Their  mines 
:ire  generally  woiked  by  foreigners,  and  produce  no  inconfiderable  pro- 
fit.  The  U^pbodoa  tnnrel  in  a  kind  of  caravan,  with  their  fiunilies,  to 
the  Knhuid  and  Norway  fairs.  The  reader  may  make  fome  eiUmate 
C't  the  me£nm  of  commerce  among  thiem,  when  he  is  told,  that  fiAy 
f-ijiurrel-fldiis,  or  one  fba-flbin,  and  a  pair  of  Lapland  fhoes,  produce  one 
rix'dolbr ;  hot  no  computation  can  be  made  of^  the  public  revenue,  the 
^eateft  part  of  which  is  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  cleigy. 
^Vrh  re^zd  to  the  fecnrity  of  their  property,  few  difputes  happen  |  and 
their  judges  have  no  militazy  to  enforce  their  decrees,  the  people  having  a 
nwoAMt  averfiott  to  war;  and  never  being,  fb  far  as  we  know,  employed 
in  any  amy. 
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KXTEKT  AND  SITUATION. 

Miks.  Degrees. 

Length  800  7  r^^^^,^  f    &6  and  69  North  Latitude. 
Bieadth  500  J  «*"'«»«»  \    10  and  30  Eaft  Longitude. 

Contamlng  !22O,000  fquafe  miles,  with  14  inhabitants  to  each. 

BocsDAaiES  AND  )      XHIS  country  b  bounded  by  the  Baltic  lea, 
DIVISIONS.  3  the  Sound,  and  the  Categate,  or  Scag- 

ffrac,  oq  the  fouth ;  by  the  impaflable  mountains  of  Norway  on  the 
w«ft)  hj  IXuuih  or  Norw^an  Lapland  on  the  north ;  and  by  Muf- 
^ovy  on  the  eaft.  It  is  divided  into  fevcn  provinces :  1.  Sweden  Pro- 
per. J.  Gothland.  3.  Livonia.  4.  Irtgria.  CThefe  two  hift  provinces 
^*kaig  aow,  however,  to  the  Ruffians,  having  been  conquered  by  Pe- 
ter the  Gwat,  and  ceded  by  poftcrior  treaties.)  6.  Fmland.  (>•  Swedifli 
Lai^tti ;  and,  7.  The  Swedilh  iilands.  The  Lakes  and  unimproved 
parti  e£  Sweden  are  fo  ciLteniive,  that  the  habitable  part  is  confined  ty 
narrow  boaoda.  The  fsilowing  are  the  dimenfions  given  us  of  this 
ktogdcm* 
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Of  Sireden  Proper^  die  fonowing  are  die  AMitifiatt : 

Uplandia,  Hdfingia, 

""  Sudehnania,  Dalecariia, 

^  Weftmania^  Medelp^fia^ 

Nericia,  Angefrmaniaj 

Geftndz,  Jemptia. 

Of  Gothland,  4he  following  are  the  fiibdivifiooi : 
Eaft  Gothland,        Dalia, 
Wea  Gothland^      Schonen, 
Smalao,  Bleking, 

Wermeland|  Hallandl 

Of  Swediih  Lapland,  the  following  are  the  fubdiiofions : 
Tnome  Lapmark,    Pithia  Lapmark^ 
Kimi  Lapmark,       Uma  Lapmark, 
Lala  Lapmark. 

l*he  prindpal  places  in  Weft  Bothnia  are  Umea,  Pitea;  and  Tomea : 

Of  Finland,'  the  following  are  the  fuhdiviSons : 
Eaft  Bothnia^  Nyland, 

Cajania,  Travafiia, 

Savoloxia^  Finland  Proper. 

'the  Swediih  ides  are,  Gothland,  Oeland,  Aland,  and  Rogen. 

The  face  of  Sweden  \»  neaily  fimilar  to  thofe  of  its  ndghhonring  conn' 
tries ;  only  it  has  the  advantage  qf  naidgable  riters. 

Climate  avd  seasons,  soil,  )     In  Sweden  fmnmcr  bnrfts  fndJeoj 
AKO  PRODUCTIONS.  )    ly  firom  winter;  and  vegetation  M 

more  fpeedy  than  in  fouthem  climates  |  for  the  fan  u  here  fo  hot  v 
fometimes  to  fet  forefts  on  fire*  Stoves  and  warm  fan  miti^te  the  cold 
of  winter,  which  is  fo  intenfe,  that  the  nofes  and  extremities  of  the  Id- 
habitants  are  fometimes  mortified  |  and  in  fuch  cafes,  the  heft  remedy 
that  has  been  difcovered,  is  rubbme  the  afieded  part  with  fiiow»  Tbe 
Swedes,  iince  the  days  of  Charles  All.  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to 
correct  the  native  barrennefii  of  their  country,  W  erettng  oollegei  of 
agriculture,  and  in  Ibme  places  with  great  focceu*    Ttt  Soil  is  nucb 
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the  fime  ^th  that  of  Denmark,  and  fame  parts  of  Norwzy,  genenllf 

%-ery  bad*  but  m  ibcne  Tallies  furpdfi&gly  fertile.    The  Swedes^  till  of  late 

y«ars,  had  not  iadufby  fufBcient  to  xemedy  the  one,  nor  improTC  the 

ether.    The  peaftnte  new  follow  the  agriculttire  of  France  and  England  ^ 

and  iofDie  hte  aocoonts  fay  that  they  raife  almoft  as  much  grain  as  niain« 

tains  the  aithres.     Gothland  produces  wheat,  rye,  barky,  oats,  peas,  and 

beans  $  aodio  caiie  of  deficiency,  the  people  are  lupplied  from  Livonia  and 

the  B^tic  pmvixices.    In  liimmer  the  fields  are  verdant  and  covered  with 

fiowen^  sal  prodooe  ibv^berries,  rafpberriesy  currants,  and  other  finall 

fruits.    Hie  oommon  people  know,  as  yet,  little  of  the  cultivation  of  apri* 

cct5,  p^ches,  nedarines,  fune-apples,  and  the  like  high-flavoured  fruits  | 

bae  md(mB  are  bnm|^t  to  great  perfeAion  in  diy  feafons. 

MnriSALS  ahd  metals.]   Sweden  produces  cryilals,  amethyib,  to* 
^es,  porphyiT,  lapis-lazuli,  agate,  cornelian,  marble,  and  other  foffils. 
The  duef  wealth  of  Sweden,  however,  ariles  from  her  mines  of  filver^ 
ooppeTi  lead,  and  innx.    The  lad-mentioned  metal  employs  no  fewer 
than  450  forges,  hammering-mills,  and  fmelting-houfes.   A  kind  of  a  gold 
niae  has  Ukewiie  been  cH(covered  in  Sweden,  but  fo  inconfiderable,  that, 
from  the  year  1741  to  1747,  it  produced  only  2,389  gold  ducats,  eadi 
valued  at  9e.  4d.  llerling.    The  firfl  gallery  of  one  filvei:  mine  is  100 
fathoms  below  the  fnrf£se  of  the  earth ;  the  roof  is  fupported  ky  prodi« . 
gious  oaken  Yearns ;  and  from  thence  the  minen  defcend  about  40  fa- 
thoms to  the  Jowdl  vein.    This  mina  is  faid'to  produce  20,000  aawng 
a  yean    Tlie  produd  of  the  copper-mines  is  uncertain  j  bnt  the  whole 
is  loaded  with  vaft  taxes  and  reductions  to  the  govemmebt,  which  has 
no  ocbcr  refimroes  for  the  exigencies  of  the  flate.    Thefe  fubterraneous 
manfioos  are  afioniihingly  fpacions,  and  at  the  fame  time  commodious 
for  their  inhabitants,  &  that  they  feem  to  form  a  hidden  world.    The 
water-falls  in  Sweden  a£Fbrd  excellent  conveniency  for  turning  mills  for 
forges ;  and  fi^r  fome  yean  the  exports  of  Sweden  for  iron  brought  in 
3<JO,000l.  fierling;     It  is  fuppofed  that  they  conftituted  two-thirds  of 
the  national  revenue.     It  moii,  however,  be  obferved,  that  the  exa^ioos 
of  the  Swedilh  government,  the  importation  of  American  bar-iron  into 
Europe,  and  fome  other  caufes^  have  greatly  diminiihed  this   manu^ 
fi'^uie. 
AmnuiTiES  akd  curiosities,  7      A  few  leagues  from  Gotten^ 
VATuaAL  AND  AKTiFiciAL*      \    burgh  there  is  a  hideous  preci- 
pi^,  down  which  a  dreadfid  cataraa  of  water  ru(hes  with  fuch  impe* 
tuofity  firom  the  height,  into  fo  deep  a  bed  of  water,  that  large  mans^ 
a]»i  other  bodies  of  timber,  predpitated  down  it,  difappear  for  near  a^ 
Hour  before  they  are  recovered :  the  bottpm  of  this  bed  has  never  been 
found,  though   founded  by  lines  of  feveral  hundred  fathoms.    A  re* 
markahle  (limy  lake^  whieh  fingesL  things  put  into  it,  has  been  found  in 
the  feoihem  parts  of  Gothland  :  and  feveral  parts  of  Sweden  contain  a 
&OQC,  which  being  of  a  ydlow  colour,  intermixed  with  feveral  flreaks  of 
whitCj  as  if  oompofed  of  gdd  and  filver,  afibrds  (ulphuri  vitriol,  alum,  and 
iiuokm.     la  the  UDiwfity  of  Up^  is  preferved  the  famous  CMmt 
^imau^  a  manofcript,  with  filver  letters,  of  a  Gothic  txanflation  of  the 
^pd»>  by  Ulphilas,  a  Inihap  of  the  Goths  ip  Mcefia,  who  lived  about 
i3U)  jnn  M>.     It  is  very  ancient  and  very  imperfe^,  but  equally  cu- 
rios 124  Talnable,  becai^e  it  contains  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
Ocikk  kagnage,  the  venerable  parent  of  the  Runic,  the  old  Teutonic, 
and  tbt  A^^lc^SauLon)  and,  confequentlyy  of  the  modem  Engliih,  Genaanj^ 
paoiih,  Snifilh,  and  Icelandic  languages. 
Suh]  Ibar  t^^t)^  £aluc,  and  the  ipMt  of  Bothnia  and  Ton* 

Ha  - 
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land,  which  are  arms  of  the  Baltic ;  vid  on  t)ie  veil  of  Sweden  are  t]| 
Categite  fea,  and  the  Sound|  a  flrait  about  four  milea  over^  which  4iv:  ~ 
Sweden  from  Denmark, 

Thele  feas  have  no  tides,  and  are  frozen  up  ufually  four  n^onths  in 
year;  nor  are  they  fo  fait  as  the  ocean }  never  mixing  with  it^  becauie 
current  fets  always  out  of  the  Baltic  Sea  into  the  ocean. 
.  Quadrupeds^  BiRos>  AND  FISHES.]  Thefe  differ  little  from  tho^ 
already  defcribed  in  Norway  and  i)enmark.  The  gwedifh  hories  ai 
more  ferviceable  in  war  than  the  German.  The  Swediih  hawks^  vrbe 
carried  to  France,  have  been  known  to  revifit  their  i^ative  country^  a 
tippears  from  one  that  was  killed  in  Finland,  with  an  bfcription  on  ! 
fmall  gold  plate,  iignifying  that  he  belonged  to  the  French  kine.  Ill 
filhes  found  m  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Sweden  are  the  fame  with  thoi 
in  other  northern  countries,  and  taken  in  fuch  quantities,  that  lev  era 
forts  of  them,  pikes  in  particular,  are  faltcd  and  pickled  for  ezportationj 
The  train-oil  of  the  feats  taken  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  b  a  confiderabli 
article  of  exportation, 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  customs.]  The  character  of  th^ 
Swedes  has  differed  greatly  in  different  ages;  nor  is  it  very  uniforni 
At  prefpnt  their  peafants  fcem  to  be  a  heavy  plodding  rac^  of  men, 
llrong  and  hardy,  but  without  any  other  ambition  than  that  of  iubiiitj 
ing  thernfelves  and  their  families, as  well  ^s  they  can:  the  inen:anii]< 
clanes  arc  much  of  the  fame  call ;  but  great  application  and  perfever^ 
ance  is  dlfcovered  among  them  all.  It  fecms  difficult,  however,  ic 
conceive  that  the  modem  Swedes  are  defcendants  of  tholb,  who,  nndei 
Guftavus  Adolphus  and  Charles  XII.  carried  terror  in  their  names 
through  diftant  countries,  and  (hook  the  foundations  of  the  greateil  enu 
pires.  The  intrigues  of  their  fenators  drew  them  to  take  part  in  thtj 
war,  called  the  feven-years*  war,  againft  Pruilia;  yet  their  behavioui 
was  fpiritlels,  and  their*  courage  contemptible.  The  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  Sweden  are  naturally  brave,  polite,  and  hofpitable  ;  thuv 
have  high  and  warm  notions  of  honour,  and  are  jealous  of  their  nation:-] 
intereils.  llie  dreis,  exercifes,  and  diverlions  of  the  common  people,  are 
almod  the  fame  with  tbofe  of  De;imark  :  the  better  fort  are  infatuated 
with  French  mc^es  and  fafhions.  The  women  go  to  the  plough,  threOi  out 
the  corn,  row  upon  the  water,  ferve  the  bricklayersj  carry  burdens,  and  do 
all  the  common  drudgeries  in  hufbandry. 

IIeligion.]  ChrifVianity  was  introduced  here  in  the  gth  century. 
Their  religion  is  Lutheran,  which  was  propagated  amongft  them  by 
Guflavus  Vaf;|,  about  the  year  J  5^3.  The  Swedes  are  furprifin<^y 
uniform  arid  unremitting  in  religious  matters ;  and  had  fuch  an  avcrfiuii 
to  popery,  that  caftration  was  the  fate  of  every  Roman-catholic  prictt 
difcovercil  in  their  country.  The  archbilhop  of  Upfal  has  a  revenue 
of  about  40(»L  a  year,  and  has  under  him  J3  fuftragans,  befide.<:  fupcr- 
intendcnts,  with  moderate  ftipends.  No  clergyman  has  the  leaft  direc- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  ftate  ;  but  their  morals  and  the  fanftity  of  thtm 
lives  endear  them  fo  much  to  the  people,  that  the  government  woulil 
repent  making  them  ii»  enemies,  llieir  churches  are  neat,  and  otu  n 
ornamented.  A  body  of  ecdcfiaftical  laws  and  canons  dir<*^t  their  religious 
economy.  A  convcrfion  to  popery,  or  a  long  continuance  under  excom- 
mnnication,  which  cannot  pafs  without  the  king's  permilfion,  is  puntihrj 
by  imprifonment  and  exile. 

Lakouaob,  learning,  and  f.BAiiNED  MBN.]  The  Swedifli  Ian- 
|Dage  is  a  dialed  of  the  Tewtonic,  and  refembles  that  of  Denmark.  Th*- 
Dwodifli  nobility  and  gentry  are,  in  general,  more  couverfaat  Ih  poUic 
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rferatiire  than  tliole  (^many  other  more  flouriftiiog  ftates.  They  have  ^ 
hte  exhibited  Ibme  noble  ipecimens  of  their  munificence  for  the  im- 
provement of  iitearBie  5  witncfs  their  lending,  at  the  expence  of  private 
pertoas,  that  eioeikat  and  candid  natural  philofopher  Haflelqulf)  into 
the  eaftem  cnmtnes  for  dilcoveries,  where  he  died.    This  noble  (pint 
rs  eminendj  «ncofiraged  bj  the  royal  family  5  and  her  Swedifh  majt-ft/ 
puTcha^  at  no  incoofiderable  expence  for  that  countrf^  all  Ha(?el- 
qaift's  ceJIe^lion  of  curiofitics.     I'hat  able  civilisln^  ftatefman,  and  ^tf- 
tortas,  Fofiesdor^  was  a  native  of  Sweden ;  and  (b  was  the  late  cele* 
brated  Lsjnms,  who  ooDtriboted  ib  eminently  to  the  improvement  of 
f^veral  branches  of  natural  knowledge,   particularly  botany.     The  paf- 
£ca  o(  the  fiunoos  queen  Chriftina  for  literature  is  well   known ;  and 
fhe  may  be  accoonted  a  genius  in  many  branches  of  Iciencc.     Even  in 
the  midtl  of  the  late  difha^ions  of  Sweden,  the  fine  aits,  particularly 
drawing,  fculpture,  and  architecture^  were  encouraged  and  protefledL 
Agricultural  learning,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  is  now  carried  to  a 
coafiderabk  height  in  that  kingdom  ;  and  the  ehara£ler  given  by  fome 
vriters,  that  the  Swedes  arc  a  dull  heavy  people,  fitted  only -for  bodily 
labour,  is  in  a  great  meafure  owing  to  their  having  no  opportunity  ik 
cxetting  tbctr  t^eots« 

UniTxasiTiBS.]    Tlie  principal  is  that  of  Upfal,  inflituted  near  400 
years  ago,  and  patroniled  by  fucceffive  monarcbs,   particularly  by  the 
gr«at  Gufbius  Adolphus,  and  his  daughter  queen  Chriflina.     There  are 
near  \^0O  tlodents  in  this  univerfity  ;  but  for  the  molt  part  they  are  ex- 
tremely indigent,  and  lodge,  five  or  fix  together,  in  very  poor  hovels. 
The  pTD^iibrs  in  different  branches  of  literature  are  about  twentyrtwo ; 
of  whom  the  principal  are  thofe  of  divinity,  eloquence,  botany,  ana- 
tomy, diemiiiTy,  natund  philoibphy,  aflronomy,  and  agriculture.    Their 
falariea  are  from   7ol.  to    lOOl.    per  animm.     This    univerfity,   juRly* 
called,  by  Stilling^eet,  "  that  great  and  hitherto  unrivalled  Ibhool  of  na- 
"  tural  hiltory,"  is  certainly  the  firfl  (eminary  of  the  North  for  acade- 
tEical  edocatlon,  and  has  produced,  from  the^timeof  its-inltitution,  per- 
lens  eminent  in  every  branch  of  fcicnce.      The    learned   publications 
which  hare  lately  been  given  to  the  world  by  \\A  members,  futlicicntly  ' 
^rtne  the  fiourifliing  fiate  of  literature  in  thefe  parts ;  and  the  thefes, 
compoied  by  the  (Indents  on  the  admifTion  to  their  degrees,  would  form 
a  very  interefiing  coile^ion.     Many  of  tbefe  tra^,  upon  various  fub- 
jf^ds  of  polite  literature,  antiquities^  languages,  &c.  evince  the  erudition 
ind  lafte  of  the  refpe£live  authors.     Among  the  works  of  this  fort,  which 
fcive  widely  difiPuled  the  fame  of  this  learned  fociety  throughout  Europe, 
are  the  Atnaiaiateg  Acad&nicw,  or  a  coUe6tion  of  Thei'es  upon  Natural 
Hifioqr,  i^ld  under  the  celebrated  Linnaeus,  and  chiefly  iblc6lcd  by  that 
mafier. 

There  a  another  univerfity  at  Abo  in  Finland,  but  not  fo  well  endowed, 

cor  fo  floorifbing  ;  and  there  was  a  third  at  Lunden,  in  Schonen,  which  is 

0'^^  fallen  into  decay.     Every  dioccfe  is  provided  with  a  iVee-fchpul,  in 

v*'hidi  boys  arc  qualified  for  the  univerfity*. 

Mamufactores;  tradb,  com- 7      The  Swediih  commonalty  fub- 

MsacB,  AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.       j  fifi  by  agriculture^  mining,  grazing, 

fctnting,  and  fiftiing.     Their  materials  for   traiilc  are  the  bulky   aud 

*^^l  Commodities   of  mafis,   beams,    deal-boards,  and   other  Ibrts  of 

timbti  for  (hipping  5  tar,  pitch,  bark  of  trees,  pot-afli,  wooden  utenfils 

'  .Afli^emj  of  arts  tnd  fdences  wat  ibme  years  fince  eft&faliihed  it  SuikKolm,-  and  U 
Mw  ia  a  &MruKng  condicioo.  They  have  publilhed  (eyerfl  volumta  oi  Mcokuis,  )^hich 
fci»f  kea  «ii  (ccdvca  by  the  pubUc.  ' 
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hidesj  flax,  hemp,  peltiy,  fars,  copper,  lead,  in»D,  oonlage,   and 
Even  the  manufai^ring  of  iron  was  introduced  into  Swedoi  fa  lat< 
the  l6th  century;  for  till  that  time  they  fold  their  own  crude  ore  to 
Hanie  towns,   and  bought  it  back  again  manufactured  into    utei 
About  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  by  the  abidance  of  tb^  Du| 
and  Flemings,  they  fet  up  fome  manufa^ories  of  gl^s>  ilarch,  tin^  wd 
lens,  (ilk,  ioap,  leather-dreffing,  and  faw-mills.    Bookfellin|[  was  at  t| 
time  a  trade  unknown' in  Sw^en.    Hiey  have  finoe  bad  lunr-bakil 
tobacco-plantations,  and  manufa^res  of  faii-doth,  cotton,  mllian^ 
other  flufis)    of  linen,   alum,   and   brimflone;  paper-mills,  and 
powder-mills.    Vafl  quantities  of  copper,  brafs,  fteel,  and  iron,  are  m 
wrought  in  Sweden.    They  have  alfo  founderies  for  cannon,  forges 
fire-arms  and  anchors;  armouries,  wire  and  flatting-mills;  nulls  i 
for  fulling,  and  for  boring  and  damping ;  and  of  late  they  have  bi 
many  ibips  for  fale. 

Certain  towns  in  Sweden,  24  in  number,  are  called  ftaple^i 
where  the  merchants  are  allowed  to  import  znd  export  comsnodities 
their  own  (hips.  Thofe  towns  which  have  no  foreign  commerc^ 
though  lying  near  the  (ea,  are  called  land-towns.  A  third  kind  ad 
termed  mine-towns,  as  belonging  to  the  mine  diftriAs.  The  Swedes! 
about  the  year  1732,  had  greatly  increafed  their  exports,  and  diniini(hed 
their  imports,  mod  part  of  which  arrive,  or  are  fent  off,  in  S.wedifh  (hips  i 
the  Swedes  having  now  a  kind  of  navigation  2l&,  like  that  of  the  Engliih^ 
Thefe  promifing  appearances  were,  however,  frufhrated  by  the  improper, 
management  and  jealoudes  of  the  Swedi(h  govemmenL 

Stockholm  is  a  (laple-town,  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom :  it  ftands 
about  760  miles  North-eaft'of  London,  upon  (even  fxnaU  rodcy  iflaods, 
'  befides  two  peninfulas,  and  is  built  upon  piles.  It  (Irongly  imprefles  a 
ilranger  with  its  Angular  and  romantic  fcenery.  A  varie^  of  contraflc^ 
and  enchanting  views  are  formed  by  numberlels  rocks  of  granite^  ri(ing 
boldly  from  the  fnrface  of  the  water,  partly  bare  and  craggy,  partly 
dotted  with  houies,  or  feathered  with  wood.  The  harbour,  which  is 
fpacious  and  convenient,  though  difficult  of  accefs,  is  an  inlet  of  the 
Baltic :  the  water  is  clear  as  crySal,  and  of  fuch  depth  that  (hips  of  the 
largeft  burthen  can  approach  the  quay,  which  is  of  confiderable  bf^adth, 
and  lined  with  fpacious  buildings  and  warehoufcs.  At  the  extremity  ot 
the  harbodr  feveral  ftreets  rife  one  above  another,  in  the  form  of  an  am- 

Sfaitheatre;  and  the  palace,  a  magnificent  building,  crowns  the  (tim mil. 
Wards  the  fea,  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  town,  the  harbour  i^ 
contracted  into  a  narrow  (brait,  and,  winding  among  high  rocks,  difap- 
pears  from  the  light }  the  profpe6l  is  terminated  by  diilant  hills,  over- 
Ipread  with  forefls.  It  is  far  beyond  the  power  of  words,  or  of  the  pen- 
cil, to  delineate  theie  (ingular  views.  The  central  ifland,  from  which 
the  city  derives  its  name,  ami  the  Ritterholm,  are  the  handfomeU  paxts 
of  the  town. 

Excepting  in  the  fuburbs,  where  the  houCes  are  of  wood,  painted  red, 
the  generality  of  the  buiklings  are  of  ftone,  or  brick  (hiccoed  white. 
The  royal  palace,  which  (binds  in  the  centre  of  Stockholmi  aiul  upon 
the  higheft  fpot  of  ground,  was  bezun  by  Charles  XL  It  is  a  Urge 
quadfangnlar  (lone  eoifice,  and  the  ftyle  of  architedure  is  both  elegant 
mud  magnificent  *. 

The  number  of  houfekeepers  who  pay  taxes  are  60,000.  This  city  is 
itimiibed  with  all  the  exterior  marks  of  magnificence,  and  ere^ions  for 
iDanu£i£tures  and  commerce  that  are  common  to  other  great  European 

t  Coi^i  vol.  ii,  p.  i%7f  jaS*. 
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at&^  paiticidu^  a  aatiooal  bazik^  tfat  ca))iUl  of  which  ig  450f00d* 

Govcm.ifMB]rr.]  Tbe  government  of  Sweden  bas  undergone  many 

changes.    Tfae  Swc6e§,  like  the  Dan(a»»  were  oriffuially  free,  and  during 

the  coorie  cfmaj  centuries  the  crown  was  eledtive;  but  afier  varioaa  / 

rpvolatioasy  C&ailes  XIL   who  was- killed  in  178 !»  became  defpodc; 

He  was  farftdcd  by  hisfifter  Ulrica,  who  confented  to  the  abolition  o£ 

defpodfint  fod  rdbnred  the  ftates  to  their  former  liberties;  and  they,  Im 

Tctun,  MSadated  her  buiband,  tbe  landgraye  of  Hefle-Caflel,  with  her 

in  the  govenanent.    A  new  model  of  the  conftitution  waa  then  drawn 

up,  by  which  the  rofsl  power  was  bronght,  perhaps,  too  low }  fer  tbe 

kingof  Swedev  could  (carody  be  called  by  that  name^  being  limited  ia 

creiT  exexdfe  of  goremment,  and  even  in  the  education  of  his  own  child* 

TL-n,    Tfae  diet  of  the  fbites  appointed  the  great  oiBcert  of  the  kixig* 

di'in ;  asd  all  the  emplojrments  of  any  value,  ecclefiaftical,  civil,  or  mi- 

i'tary,  were  coofened  by  tbe  king,  only  with  the  approbation  of  the 

it 'lite.    Tbecftates  were  fonned  of  deputies  from  tbe  four  orders  9  m^ 

b>>k!^,  deigy,  bsTgbers,  and  peaiants.    The  r^rdcntatives  of  the  no- 

lllity,  wbidi  included  the  gentry,  amounted  to  above  1000,  thofe  of 

the  dbergy  to  ^00,  the  bofgfaers  to  about  150,  and   the  peasants  to  250w 

iachoite*  ^  in  its  own  houfe,  and  had  its  own  Speaker;  and  eadi 

caofe  a  iecret  committee  iar  tbe  difpatch  of  bufineis.     The  fiates  wem 

to  be  eoDvokBi  once  in  three  years,  in  the  month  of  January ;  and  their 

colle&'ve  body  had  greater  powers  than  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain^ 

btcaaie  the  king*s  prerogative  was  more  bounded. 

WTien  tix  fiates  were  not  fitting,  the  afi'airs  of  tKepnbllc  were  ma* 

raged  by  tbe  king  and  tbe  &nate ;  which  were  no  ether  than  a  commitlee 

a  tbe  fiates,  but  choien  ia  a  particular  manner*     Tbe  nobility,  or 

upper-boafe,  appointed  24  deputies,  the  clergy  l2,  and  the  burghers  12  s 

ti«t]«  dbttk  three  perions,  who  were  to  be  preiented  to  the  king,  that  be 

r^^gbt  nominate  one  out  of  tbe  three  for  each  vacancy.    Tbe  peaiants 

l^i'd  DO  vote  in  electing  a  fenator.    Almoft  all  tbe  executive  power  waa 

l-<JgEd  in  tbe  Senate,  which  confided  of  14  members,  befides  tfae  chief 

govenMm  of  tbe  provinces,  the  prefident  of  the  chancery,  and  tbe  grand- 

itarfhal.    Tbofe  ienators,  during  the  receis  of  the  ftates,  formad  tbe 

L<ng*£privy-ooundl;  but  he  had  no  more  than  acaftingvote  in  their 

^^tiberations.    Appeals  lay  to  them  from  diflferent  courts  of  judicature} 

^t  each  fenator  was  accountable  to  the  flates  for  Us  oondu^k  in  tbe 

^cnste.    Thus,  upon  the  whole^  the  government  of  Sweden  might  be 

^^^i-d  repubhcan ;  for  the  king's  power  was  not  fo  great  as  that  of  » 

it^tholder.    The  lenate  had  even  a  power  of  impofing  upon  the  kiiu^  a 

lub-oQuuntttee  of  their  number,  who  were  to  attend  upon,  his  perton» 

and  to  be  a  check  upon  all  his  proceedings,  down  to  the  very  manage* 

nicct  of  liis  family.    It  wouM  be  endleis  to  recount  the  numeroya  fub* 

ordbiate  courts,  boards,  commiffions,  and  tribunals,  which  Jthe  jealonfy 

<:t  tbe  Swedes  had  introduced  into  the  civil,  military,  commercial,  and 

<^ther  departmoits.    Their  officers  and  minifters,  under  the  notion  of 

ir.^king  then  checks  upon  one  Another,  were  multiplied  to  an  inoonve* 

^tnt  degree  I  and  the  operations  of  government  were  greatly  retarded, 

if  Qot  tendered  inefiednal,  by  the  tedioua  forms  through  which  they 

znaft.  pai^. 

^vt  IB  i^Qgufi,  1772,  the  whole  fyllem  of  tbe  Swedifh  government 
was  totaCy  changed  by  the  late  king,  in  the  mofl  unexpeded  manner, 
1  he  drnuBfiances  which  attended  tbb  extraordinary  revolution  will  be 
/wuod  in  our  hiftoiy  of  Sweden.    By  that  event  ibe  Swedes,  inftead  of 
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having  the  particular  defe£b  of  their  conftitution  reAtfied,  found  theii 
king  invefted  with  a  degree  of  authority  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  moi\ 
defpotic  princes  of  Earope.     By  the  new  form  of  government,  the  king 
may  a(Temble  and  feparate  the  Hates  whenever  he  pleafes :  he  has    the 
fole  difpofal  of  the  army,  the  navy,    finances,   and  all  employments 
eivil  and  militaiy;  and  though  he  cannot  openly  claim  a  power  of  im- 
pofmg  taxes  on  all  occafions,  yet  fuch  as  already  fubfift  are  to  be  p^- 
petual ;   and,  in  cafe  of  invafion  or  preffing  neceflity,  he  may  impoi* 
fome  taaes  till  the  dates  can  be  aifembled  ',  but  of  this  neceflity  be  i»  tr* 
be  the  judge,  and  the  meeting  of  the  ftates  depends  wholly  upon  hit  wifl 
and  pleafure  3  and  when  they  are  alTemhled,  they  are  to  deliberate  upon 
nothing  but  what  the  king  thinks  proper  to  lay  before  than.     It  is  eafv 
to  perceive,  that  a  government  thus  condituted  can  be  little  removed 
firom  one  of  the  mon  defpotic  kind.    Yet,  in  order  to  amufe  the  nation 
with  fome  flight  appearances  of  a  legal  and  limited  government  in   ike 
Hew  fyflcm,  which  confifts  of  fifty- feven  articled,  a  fenate  is  appointed, 
confining  of  feventeen  members,  comprehending  the  great  officers  of  the 
crown  and  the  governor  of  Pomerania ;  and  they  are  required  to  give 
their  advice  in  all  the  affairs  of  the  flate,  whenever  the  king  fliall  de- 
mand it.     In  that  cafe,  if  the  queftions  agitated  are  of  great  importance, 
and  the  advice  of  the  fenators  fliould  be  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
king,  and  they  unanimous  therein,  the  king^  it  is  faid,  fhall  follow  thrir 
advice.     But  this,  it  may  beobferved,  is  a  circumfiance  that  can  bar<ilv 
ever  happen,  that  all  the  members  of  a  fenate,  confifling  chiefly  ot 
officers  of  the  crown,  fhould  give  their  opinions  againft  the  king;  and  in 
everv  other  cafe  the  king  is  to  hear  their  opinions,  and  then  to  z£i  as  he 
thinks  proper.     There  bre  fome  other  apparent  reflraints  of  the  regal 
power  m  the  new  fyflem  of  government ;  but  they  are  in  reality  ven* 
inconfiderable.     It  is  faid^  indeed,  that  the  king  cannot  cffablifli  any 
new  law,  nor  abolifh  any  old  one,  without  the  knowledge  and  confirm 
Y>f  the  flates :  but  the  king  of  Sweden,  according  to  the  preient  conllitu- 
fion,  is  invefied  with  (6  much  authority,  {>ower,  and  influence,  that  it  is 
hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  perfon  will  venture  to  make  an  oppofitlcn 
to  whatever  he  fhall  propofe. 

PvNisHMBKTS.]  The  common  methods  of  execution  in  Sweden  art 
beheading  and  hanging :  for  mttrder,  the  hand  of  the  criminal  is  tarsi 
chopped  off,  and  he  is  then  beheaded  and  quartered ;  women,  after  bt- 
heading,  inflead  of  being  quartered,  are  burned.  No  capital  puntfhmirt 
is  inflicted  without  the  fentence  being  confirmed  by  the  king,  i^^virv 
prifbner  is  at  liberty  to  petition  the  king,  wilhin  a  month  after  the 
iriah-  The  petition  either  complains  of  unjufl  comleni nation,  and  lu 
fuch  a  cafe  demands  a  revifal  of  the  fentence  ;  or  elfc  prays  for  pardon, 
or  a  mitigation  of  punifhment.  MalefaSors  are  never  put  to  dcatb, 
except  for  very  atrocious  crimes  ^  fuch  as  murder,  houfe-ln caking,  rol- 
bei^  npon  the  highway,  or  re])eated  thefts.  Othor  crimes,  many  or 
which  in  fbme  countries  areconddered  as  capital,  are  chicflv  punilhc<I  by 
whipping,  condemnation  to  live  upon  bread  and  water,  imprifotinKr' 
and  hard  labour,  either  for  life  or  for  a  llatcd  time,  according  to  liir 
nature  of  the  crime.  Criminals  were  tortured  to  extort  confel£on,  i<': 
the  reign  of  the  late  king;  but  in  1773.  his  Swedifh  majeHy  abultihi.ti 
this  cruel  and  abfurd  practice. 

Political  intrrbsts  of  Sweden.]  In  the  reign  of  Guflavus  V;i;4. 
a  treaty  of  alliance  firfl  took  place  between  Sweden  and  France ;  2;*.^ 
afterwards  Sweden  alfo  entered  into  a  fubfidiary  treaty  with  France,  in  il- 
rclga  of  Guftavus  iVdolphus.     In  cQnfequencc  oi*  thyfe  ticatics^  Li^v:t 
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Ir  <kgrt<a  acqtiiied  sn  afcendancy  in  Sweden^  which  vat  rerf  peni* 

ri:u5  to  the  bterdb  of  that  kingdom.  '  This  crowa  has  genenllir  le* 

calved  a  rub6dr  from  France  for  above  100  years  paft,  and  has  fonmd 

greatly  by^  it   Danng  the  reigns  of  Charles  the  Xlth  and  Charles  the 

X I  Ith,  SvaJeo  vas  facrificed  to  the  intereft  of  France  ;  and  during  the 

war  witb  the  iing  of  Pniifia,  ufually  called  the  fercn-years*  war,  for  the 

lake  of  a  6ufi  fabfidy  from  France,  the  crown  of  Sweden  was  forced  to 

coatiadsdebt  of  5,5OO.0O(^.  which  has  (race  been  confiderably  aug* 

mented ;  fo  that  this  debt  iMW  amounts  to  near  five  millions.     Some  of 

thtfir  :^itft  ftatefmco  have  perceived  the  mifchievons  tendency  of  their 

cDiin^ioo  with  France,  and  have  endeavonred  to  put  an  end  to  it ;  but 

the  iaflnence  ef  the  French  court  in  Sweden,  in  conlequence  of  their 

ili:7ri<£es  and  iatiignes,  has  occaiioned  eoniiderable  fii£tions  in  that  king* 

dznu    In  1738,  a  moil  powerful  party  appeared  in  the  diet,  in  favour  of 

i'nench  meafures.    The  perfons  who  compofed  it  went  under  the  deno* 

Diinatioa  of  the  Htffr.    Tlie  obje6t  held  out  to  the  nation  was  the  re* 

r<-«tcT  of  fome  of  the  dominions  yielded  to  RufEa ;  and  conlequcntly  the 

i';  s'tem  they  were  to  proceed  upon  was  to  break  with  that  powi:r,  and 

cr:.ned  theTnfc4ves  with  France.     The  party  dircdly  oppofed  to  then 

vii  headed  by  count .  Horn,  and  thole  who  had  contributed  to  eftahUA 

th:  new  form  of  goverunent,  which  was  lettled  after  the  death  of  Chailet 

XH.    Their  object  wis  peace,  and  the  promotion  of  the  domefHc  wel- 

hrr  of  tiie  nation.    The  fydem,  therefore,  which  they  adopted,  was  to 

liiiintaiin  a  doUi  correipondence  with  Ruffia,  and  to  avoid  all  farther  con« 

nexian  with  Fcance.     Thefe  were  ftyled  the  Caps.    There  was  betides 

a  third  party,  called  the  Hunting  Cap$,  compoled  of  perfons  who  were  as 

rf<  nndetcsrmined  to  which  of  the  othef  two  they  would  join  themlelvei. 

i>«efe*partics  long  continued ;  but  the  French  party  .generally  prevailed, 

£:r»tly  to  the  detriment  o(  the  real  intereHs  of  the  kingdom.    Some  eflbrta 

vcre  employed  by  the  Englifh  court  to  Icflen  or  deliroy  the  French  in* 

tii^nce  in  &9veden,  and  for  fome  time  they  were  (uccefsful ;  but  the  Hat 

piny  again  acquired  the  afcendancy.    Thefe  parties,  however,  are  now 

sr^  'iihed,  in  corrfequence  of  the  late  king  of  Sweden  havmg  made  fuch  it 

t-ul  change  in  the  conilitution  of  the  go\'cmment. 

PvcvEKUB  AND  com.]  The  revenue  of  Sweden  by  the  unfortunate 

warsgfChades  XII.   and  *with  the  Ruilians  iince,  has  been  greatly  re« 

^'uojd.    Livonia,  Bremen,  Vcrden,  and  other  places  difunited  from  that 

Virrdom,  conuin  about  78,000  fquare  miles.      Her  gold  and  filver 

^ifck,  in  the  late  reign,  arofe  chiefly  fi«)m  the  king's  German  domtnt* 

'^ri>.    Formeily  the  crown  lands,  poU-iponey,  tithes,  mines,  and  other 

articles,  are  laid  to  have  produced  one  million  fterling.    The  payments 

t^at  are  made  in  copper,  which  is  here  the  chief  medium  of  commerce^ 

are  cxtiemely  inconvenient  i  fome  of  thofe  pieces  being  as  large  as  tiles  j 

i^'i  a  cart  or  wheelbarrow  is  often  required  to  carry  home  a  moderato 

I'^m.   The  Swedes,  however,  have  gold  ducats,  and  eight-mark  piecei 

cf  filler,  valued  each  at  5s.  2d. ;  but  thefe  are  very  fcarce,  and  the  in- 

hdbttaats  of  Sweden  have  now  very  little  fpede  in  circulation :  large 

V^^cs  of  copper  Ibimpcd^  and  fmall  bank  notes,  being  almolt  their  only 

*^f  ^^ihting  money. 

SnixGTH  AHD  FOKCES.]  No  coimtry  in  the  world  -has  produced 
greaur  heroes,  or  braver  troops,  than  the  Swedes  :  and  yet  they  cannot 
he  ^  to  maintain  a  flandittg  army,  as  their  forces  principally  conlill  of 
a  rcgdaied  mUitia.  The  cavalry  is  clothed,  armed,  and  mainUtned,  by 
J  rate  nifed  upon  tht  nobility  and  gentry,  according  to  their  cftates ; 
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and  the  inhniry  by  the  peafants*    Eadi  province  if  ohiiged  to  fin 
proportion  of  folcllenf  according  to  the  number  of  fauna  it  conU 
eveiy  form  of  60  or  70K  per  annum  b  charged  with  a  foot  iii^dier, 
oKhing  him  with  diet,  IcMiging,  and  ordinary  clothes,  and  about  C< 
year  in  money ;  or  elfe  a  little  wooden  houfe  b  built  him  bjr  the  fki 
who  allows  him  h;iy  and  pallurage  for  a  cow,  and  ploughs  and  lows 
enough  to  fupply  him  with  breadJ^    When  embodied,  they  are  fu 
to  military  law,  but  otherwife  to  the  civil  law  of  the  country.     It 
therefore  literally  be  faid  that  eveiy  Swediih  foldier  Jias  a  property  in 
countiy  he  defends.    In  1791    the  (landing  regiments  amonntcd 
13^500  infaiftry  and  l^OOO  cavalry  ;  and  the  national  troops  to  22,500 
fantry,  7»00<)  cavalry,  and  SySOO  dragoons*.    Sweden  formerly  cc 
have  fitted  out  40  (hips  of  the  line  s  but  of  late  years  their  flupa^  toge: 
with  their  docks,  have  been  fufiered  greatly  to  decay. 

RoTAL  Style.]  The  King^s  Hyle  b.  King  of  the  Goths  and  Vand 
great  prince  of  Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerania,  &c. 

Orders  OF  KNX6BTB00D.]  Thefe  are  the  order  of  the  Kortl 
Pplar  Star,  confiding  of  twenty-four  members }  the  order  of  Fiifa  >  and  ' 
order  of  the  S'wtrd:  the  laft  created  in  VJTi^ 

HiSTOET  or  Sweden.}  The  Goths,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  t 
countiy,  joined  by  the  Normans,  Danes,  SaxoDS,  Vandals,  &c.  have  h 
the  reputation  of  fubduing  the  Roman  empire,  and  all  the  fouthem  r 
tions  of  Europe.  The  introdu6tion  of  Chriftianity  by  Anfgarius,  bii]i 
of  Bremen,  in  829,  f<KQM  to  prefent  the  firil  certain  period  of  the  Sweti 
hiftoiy. 

The  hiftoiy  of  this  kingdom,  and  indeed  of  all  the  northern  natL  r 
fven  daring  the  firft  ages  of  Cbriftianity,  is  confufed  and  unintere(^in 
and  oflen  dputful ;  but  fufficiently  replete  with  murders,  mailacres,  ar 
ravages.  That  of  Sweden  is  void  of  cbnfiftenc}'  till  about  the  middlt- 
the  fourteeth  century,  when  it  alTumes  a  more  regular  appearance, 
this  time,  however,  the  sovemment  of  the  Swedes  was  for  fron)  beln 
deaiiy  afcertainsd  or  uniformly  adminidered.  The  crown  was  eleAivc 
though  in  this  eledion  the  rights  of  blood  were  not  altogether  dil'r< 
garded.  ^The  great  lords  pofleiTed  the  mod  confideiable  part  of  th 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  which  confided  chiefiy  in  land ;  commerce  bein 
iinknown  or  aegie6ied,  and  even  agriculture  itfelf  in  a  very  rude  an 
imperfect  ftate*  The  clergy,  particularly  thofe  of  a  digged  ran* 
from  the  great  xefpe^  paid  to  their  character  among  the  inhabitants  o 
the  North,  harl  acquired  an  immenfe  influence  in  alTpublic  afPairy,  ai.- 
obtaroed  pofiefiion  of  what  lands  had  been  left  unoccupied  by  the  noh. 
lity.  Thefe  two  r»iks  of  men,  enjoying  all  the  property  of  the'fiatf 
formed  a  council,  called  the  Senate,  which  deliberated  on  all  pubK. 
afiain.  This  fydem  of  government  was  extremely  unfovourable  to  the 
national  profperity.  The  Swedes  periflied  in  the  diflenfions  betwee-n 
their  proates  and  lay-barons,  or  between  thofe  and  their /^verelgn 
they  were  drained  of  the  little  riches  they  poiTefled,  to  fuppoi^e  indo* 
ient  pomp  of  a  few  magnificent  biihops ;  and,  whsU  was  luQ'mon  fatal, 
the  unlucky  fituation  of  their  internal  afi^irs  expofed  them  to  t^e  inruail* 
amd  oppremon  of  a  foreign  enemy.  Thefe  were  the  Dane^-.vho,  V\ 
their  neighbourhood  and  power,  were  alw^s  able  to  avail  tli^vufslvcs  t  / 
the  dififenfions  of  Sweden,  and  to  fubjeA  under  a  foreign  yoke  a^counti} 
weakened  and'  ezhaufied  by  its  domeflic  broils.  ,  In  this  oa^iffrable  6tih 
ation  Sweden  remained  for  more  than  two  centuries ;  fometiines  aindcr  i 
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fiil^iefiBcNi  toiti  own  pnnoes,  fomedsnes  anited  to  the  kiogdaoi 
A  Dcsimatk,  and  n  other  cafe  equally  oppreded  aod  inlblted. 

Magnas  Tddiflim,  crowned  in  1^6,  teems  to  hsTc  been  the  £rft  king 

cf  SmAca  vhopsf^ed  a  regular  lyftem  toincretfe  hk  anthoritj;  and 

to  inoceed  io  m,  he  made  the  augmentation  of  the  rcrenoea  of  the 

crown  Us  pnoe^  otqe^L    He  was  one  (^  the  aUeft  prinoei  wbo  ere^ 

l2Lt  on  the  5«Bdiih  thnne :  bj  fab  ait  and  addreft  he  prerailed  npon  the 

contoitaa  of  eftates  to  make  vety  extraordinary  grants  to  him  for  the 

fc^pott  of  Uf  raptt  dignity.    The  augmentation  if  die  jeyenuci  of  the 

ciowa  wm  aatmafly  fbUowed  by  a  proportionable  increafe  of  the  regal 

power:  and  whilft,  by^ the  fteady  and  Ttgoroiis  exertion  of  this  power^ 

MagBOikunbkd  the  hanghtyfpirit  of  the  nobles,  and  created  in  the  reft 

of  the  oatiofi  a  rcfpeA  for  the  royal  dignity,  with  wluch  they  appear  be> 

i'-^'e  to  hare  been  bnt  littie  acquainted,  he,  at  the  iame  time,  hj  emplo^g 

b.^  avtkoi^  in  many  reipeds  for  the  pnUic  good,  lecondWo  his  fnbje^ 

t^  26b  of  power^  which  in  forper  roonarchs  they  would  hare  oppofed 

«iiih  the  utBioll  Yidenoe.    The  fuooeflbrs  of  Ms^ua  did  not  maintain 

their  mthotity  with  equal  ^ility ;  and  feveral  commotions  and  terolutions 

foUowedy  wliidh  threw  the  nation  into  great  confiifion. 

In  the  year  1387*  Margaret,  daughter  of  Valdemar  king  of  Denmark^ 

si)d  widow  of  Hognin,  king  of  Norway,  reigned  in  both  theie  king- 

^9mu    That  piinceft,  to  the  ordinary  ambition  of  her  fex,  added  a 

('eoetiatiott  and  enlargement  of  mind,  which  rendered  her  capable  of 

KtxdaBi^  the  gieateft  and  moft  complicated  defigns.    She  has  beon 

called  the  Semifamis  of  the  North,  becaufe,  like  Semiramis,  (he  found 

tneuu  to  nsdnoe  by  arms,  or  by  intrigue,  an  immenfe  extent  of  terri- 

uiy;  and  became  queen  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  being 

fAo^  to  the  duone  of  the  latter  in  1364.     She  projected  the  union  of 

t4niar,  ib  &mons  iu  the  North  }  by  which  tbefe  kingdoms  were  for  the 

tutore  to  remain  under  one  forereign,  elected  by  each  kingdom  in  its 

rinij^  and  who  fhould  divide  his  refidence  between  them  all.    Several 

riTdutiOQs  enfned  after  the  death  of  Margaret ;  and  at  length  Chriftiaft 

II.  the  W  kiiur  of  Denmark  who,  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  Calmar, 

^»  alio  king  o?  Sweden,  engaged  in  a  fcheme  to  render  himfHf  entirely 

i^fUnte*   Ttit  barbarous  policy  by  which  he  attempted  to  effe€t  tlhis 

<^£^  proved  the  dedruchon  of  himfeif,  and  afTordod  an  opportunity 

fur  chang^g  the  face  of  affairs  in  Sweden.    In  order  to  eftabliih  his  au- 

tbori^  in  t&t  kingdom,  he  laid  a  plot  for  maflacring  the  principal  no* 

l>il:ty«    This  horrid  defign  was  actually  carried  into  execution,  Nov.  8* 

1^20.    Of  aQ  thofe  who  could  oppole  the  defpotic  purpofes  of  Cfariflian, 

net  one  remaned  in  Sweden  but  Gu£tavus  Vafa,  a  young  prince  defcended 

i*m  the  andent  kings  of  that  country,  and  who  had  abeady  lignalifed 

tu  armsfigiinlt  the  king  of  Denmark.     An  immenfe  price  was  &t  upon 

ba  head.    The  Danifh  foldiers  were  fent  in  purfuit  of  him ;  but  by  hit 

H^xtcky  and  addrefs  he  duded  all  their  attempts,  and  cfcaped  under  the 

dlfgaiie  of  a  pealant  to  the  monntains  of  Dalecarlia.    After  undergoing 

iriOonKable  damgers  and  fatigues,  and  working  in  the  brafs-mines  to 

prevent  being  difcevered,  he  was  betrayed  by  thofe  in  whom  he  repofed 

^  confidence ;  but  at  length  furmounting  a  thoufand  obftacies,  en* 

g^the&vase  hot  wariike  inhabitants  of  Dalecariia  to  undertake  hit 

^^"^  to  pppou  and  to  conquer  his  tyrannical  oppreiror.    Sweden  by  hta 

sneaas  i|iya  acquired  independence.    The  ancient  nobility  were  moftly 

^^^^f^fti.   Gnftavus  w^  at  the  head  of  a  vi^orious  army,  who  admired 

his  ?aloBr,»?d  were  attached  to  his  perfon.     He  was  created  therefore 

trit  adoifiliftnitDr^  and  afterwards  king  of  Sweden^  by  ui&vexial  confent. 
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ind  with  the  (hjsuti  of  the  whole  nation.    His  ctfeumftanoeft  were  m^ 
more  favotirable  than  thole  of  any  former  prince  who  had  pofieflled  t| 
dignity.  -  The  madacre  of  the  nobles  had  freed  him  from  thofe  pr 
and  haughty  enemies,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  bane  of  all  regular 
vemment  in  Sweden.    The  clemr>  indeed,  were  no  lets  fowerfiil  t 
«Iangcrous ;  but  the  opinions  of Xuther^  which  began  at  this  time  to  {; 
vail  in  the  North,  and  the  credit  which  they  had  acquired  among 
Swedes,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  changing  the  religious  fyitem  of  t 
ooimtry  ;  and  the  exerciie  of  the  Roman-cathdic  religion  was  prdhibi 
in  the  year  1544,  under  the  fevered  penalties,  which  have  never  yet  bt 
relaxed.    Inltead  of  a  Gothic  ariHocracy,  the  moil  turbulent  of  all 
vemments,  and,  when  empoifoned  by  religious  tyranny,  of  all  gove 
ments  the  moft  wretched,  Sweden^  in  this  manner,  became  a  regv 
monarchy.    Some  favourable  effe^  of  this  change  were  foon  viiibJ 
arts  9tnd  manufactures  were  efUblilhed  and  improved;  navigation  a 
commerce  began  to  ilouri(h  ',  letters  and  civil  improvements  were  intr 
dttoed  ;  and  a  kingdom,  known  only  by  name  to  the  reft  of  Europe, 

ri  %o  be  formidable  by  its  arms,  and  to  have  a  certain  weight  in  all  pu 
tieaties  and  deliberations. 

Guftavusdied  in  155.9,  while  his  elded  fon  Eric  was  preparing  to  en 
Inrk  for  England  to  marry  queen  Elizabeth. 

Under  Eric,  who  fucceedcd  his  father  Gudavi^  Vafa,  the  titles  < 
count  and  baron  were  introduced  into  Sweden,  and  made  hereditar 
Erics  miierable  and  caufelei's  jealoufy  of  his  brothers  forced  them  to  tai 
tif  arms;  aixl  the  ienate  iiding  with  them,  he  was  de|X)ied  in  150 
Hi^  brother  John  fucceeded  him,  and  entered  into  a  ruinous  war  wi 
lUifna.  John  attempted,  by  the  advice  of  his  queen,  to  re-ellablifh  t 
catholic  religion  in  Sweden  ;  but,  though  he  made  ftrong  efforts  for  th 
purpofe,  and  even  reconciled  himfelf  to  the  pope,  he  was  oppokd  by  h 
brother  Charles,  and  the  fcheme  proved  inetfcdual.  His  fon  Si^ifmui! 
was  chofen  king  of  Poland  in  1587  >  upon  which  he  endeavoured  agaij 
to  reftore  the  Roman- catholic  religion  in  his  dominions  ;  but  he  died 
1592. 

Charles,  brother  to  John,  was  cholen  adminiftrator  of  Sweden ;  an 
being  a  flrenuous  protectant,  his  nephew  Sigifraund  endeavoured  to  drl^ 
liim  firom  the  adminidratorlhip,  but  \vithout  efl'e6t  3  till  at  lail  he  an 
his  family  were  excluded  from  the  fucceiCon  to  the  crown,  which  w^ 
couferred  upo/t  Charles  in  1599.  The  reign  of  Charles,  through  th 
pradlices  of  Sigifmund,  who  was  a  powerful  prince,  and  at  the  head  of 

fieat  party  both  in  Sweden  and  RuiJia,  was  turbulent ;  which  gave  tb 
)anc8  encouragement  to  invade  Sweden*  Their  conduct  was  cbcckci 
by  the  great  Guilavus  Adolphus,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown  ot  Swcdtn 
though  then  a  minor.  Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  which  happened 
1()11,  he  was  declared  of  age  by  the  Hates,  though  then  only  in  hi 
eighteenth  year.  Gudavus,  foon  after  his  acce(£on,  found  himldi 
through  the  power  and  intrigues  of  the  Poles,  Ruffians,  and  Danes,  cu 
gaged  in  a  war  with  all  his  neighbours,  under  infinite  difadvantages.  i* 
which  he  furmounted.  He  had  nearly  rendered  himielf  fovcreigti  *^ 
RufHa.  In  l0l7,  he  made  a  peace  under  the  Aiediation  of  James  L  " 
England,  by  which  he  recovered  Livonia^  and  four  towns  in  the  pre 
liecture  of  Novogorod,  with  which  he  likewifc  received  a  furo  d 
money. 

The  ideas  of  Guflavus  began  now  to  extend.  Fie  had  feen  a  v*  1 
dral  of  military  fcrvice,  and  he  wa.«  aifiHod  by  the  counfel^  of  La  Gani'^r^ 
one  of  the  btift  generals  and  wilell  llaulmen  o(  his  age.     Hisi  (i>l'' 
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\2j  hetosnit  the  Veft  £iapliiied  and  moR  warlike  In  Europe.     The 
^nnoes  of  tbe  bode  of  Auftrim  were,*  it  is  certain,  early  jealous  of  hi» 
tnierpnfing  fpint,  tad  fupported  his  ancient  implacable  enemy  Sigif- 
-nand,  whomhede^stted.    In  1^7»  ^^  formed  the  fiege  of  Danfaick, 
wi  which  be  vas  anfaccefsfiil ;  but  the  attempt,  whidi  was  defeated 
(^ily  by  tbeistiainfeof  the  Vll^ula,  added  (6  much  to  his  military 
cr.^ra^er,  tiol  the  protefiant  princes  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  confe- 
deracy fbrndodng  the  hook  of  Aaftria.     His  life,  from  that  time,  was 
a  cr'ntmoBEt  doin  of  tbe  moil  rapid  and  wonderful  fuccefles.    After 
uk-ng  £^,  sod  over-nmning  Livonia^  be  entered  Poland,  where  he  was 
>i/:arioBs;  and  from,  thenoe,  in  1630,  he  landed  in  Pomerania,  drove  the 
Grimsoi  mt  of  Meckienbtu^,  defeated  the  famous  count  Tilly,   the 
Aairriu  general,  who  was  till  then  thought  invincible,  and  over-ran 
i^.'^iccaia.    Upon  tbe  defeat  and  death  of  Tilly,  Wallenflein,  another 
Aiiiinm  general,  of  equal  reputation,  was  appointed  to  the  command 
iriloit  Grnitavus,  who  was  killed  upon  the  plain  of  Lutzen  in  1632,  after 
^lining  a  vt^bry,  which,  had  he  furvived,  would  probably  have  put  a 
*f  iriod  to  the  Auftriaa  greatneis. 

Tbe  amazing  abilities  of  Gu&ivus  Adolphns,  both  in  the  cabinet  and 
ih^  dtld,  never  appeared  fo  fully  as  after  his  death.  He  left  behind  him 
-  ki  of  gcnenb  trained  by  himfelf,  who  maintained  the  glory  of'  tbf 
S  vedifh  armj  «itb  mofl  a^onifliiiig  valour -and  iiicceis.  The  names  of 
«ivike  Bernard,  fiannter,  Torfienfon,  Wiangel,  and  others,  and  thi^ir 
prodigioiif  a4fiiaos  in  war,  will  long  live  in  the  annals  of  Europe.  It  is 
laicntaiB  what  courfe  GufUvus  would  have  purfued,  had  his  life  been 
prolcogcd,  and  bis  fucceiies  continued  ;  but  there  is  the  flrongell  reafon 
<u  betieve^  that  be  had  in  view  fomewhat  more  than  the  relief  of  the 
V^^ieftants,  and  tbe  refloration  of  the  Palatine  family.  His  chancellor 
<  ^rj^futm  was  as  coofnmmate  a  politician  as  he  was  a  warrior ;  and 
uiria^  tbe  minority  of  his  daughter  Chrillina,  he  managed  the  af* 
•-in  of  Sweden  with  fuch  fucceis,  that  ibe  in  a  manner  dilated  the 
^•^ceof  Wefiphalia,  1648,  which  gave  a  new  fyftem  to  the  affairs  of 

Cbriitina  was  bnt  Bx  yeaxs  of  age  when  her  father  was  kSled.  She 
received  a  noble  education ;  but  her  fine  genius  took  an  uncommon  and 
inhered  zomantic  turn.  She  invited  to  her  court  Defcartes,  Saimafius^ 
sr^i  other  learned  mcTi,  to  whom  {he  was  not,  however,  extremely  libe- 
'^<L  Sbe  expciBfi'cd  a  value  for  Grotius  ;  and  (he  was  an  excellent  judge 
«t  tbe  polite  arts,  but  illiberal  and  indelicate  in  the  choice  of  her  private 
^-^  ourites.  Sbe  at  the  fame  time  dilcharged  all  the  duties  of  her  High 
i^'.bQ;  aod  though  her  generals  were  bafely  betrayed  by  France,  &e 
•  ^nuQued  to  fupport  the  honour  of  her  crown.  Being  refolved  not  to 
^'^^y  (^  refigned  her  crown  to  her  coufin  Charles  Guilavus,  fon  to  tbe 
d^cofDeux-Panis,  in  lfo4. 

Cbirles  bad  great  fuccefs  againft  tbe  Pqles :  be  drove  their  king, 
5  nn  Ca&ntr,  into  Silefia ;  and  received  fr«m  them  an  oath  of  allegi- 
«:e,  wbicb,  with  their  uiiial  inconftancy,  they  broke.  His  progrefs 
-V^o  the  ke  againft  Denmark  has  been  alreuly  mentioned  j  and  he  died 
^  »fe*er  m  l6Go.  His  fon  and  fucccflbr,  Charles  XL  was  not  five 
yca'icfage  at  his  father's  death  I  and  this  rendered  it  necelfary  for  his 
|»i2fiftn,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  tbeir  neighbours,  by  which  the 
v!^  P'c  up  the  idand  of  Bomholm,  and  Drontheim  in  Norway. 
^"(ii^toces  were  aiccommodated  at  the.  fame  time  with  Rulfia  and 
""^*?^i  2sd  Sweden  continaed  to  make  a  very  relpedtable  figure  in 
f5eaifk:ri9f£iiropc.    When  Charles  came  to  be  of  age,  he  received  a 
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fnbfidy  twm  the  French  king  Lewis  3UV.;  Imt  MfOiMi^  tke  llher 
•f  Ettnppe  to  be  in  daaaer  from' that  nonaichs  ambition,  he  ente 
into  the  aUianoe  with  £ng^and  and  Holland.  He  aftenraids  joti 
with  France  againft  the  hoiile  of  Auftria^  but  being  defeated  in  G 
many  at  Felem  Bellin,  a  powerAil  confederacy  was  formed  againft  \i 
The  ekdor  of  Brandenburg  made  himfelf  mafler  of  Svediih  Poo 
lania;  the  Blfkop  of  Munfter  over-ran  Bremen  »and  Verden,  and 
J^nes  took  Wtftnar,  and  fereral  pkoes  m  Schonen.  They  were  ale 
wards  beaten ;  and  Charles,  by  the  treaty  of  St.  GcrmaiA,  which  \ 
lowed  that  of  Nimegucn  in  l67S,  recovered  all  he  had  loft^  except  fu 

eccs  in  Germany.  He  then  married  Ulrica«Leonoray  the  king 
nmark'41  fii%er  s  but  made  a  bale  uie  of  the  tranquillity  he  had  regain 
by  empk>ying  his  army  to  eaAavehis  people.  Theftates  loft  ali  tfa 
power ;  and  Sweden  wis  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of  Denmark,  i 
ordered  the  bcave  Patkul,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Livonian  deputi 
to  lofe  his  head  and  his  right  hand^  lor  the  bcMneis  of  his  remonilnn 
Ml  favonr  of  hi^  countrymen ;  but  he  iaved  himfeif  by  flight ;  and  Char 
became  fo  powerful^  that  the  conferences  for  a  general  peace  at  ^^bnc 
t£97»  were  mned  under  his  mediation. 

Charles  XL  died  in  i^>  and  was  iiioceeded  by  his  nrinor  fon,  t 
famous  Charles  XII.  The  hiftoiy  4>f  no  prince^  is  better  known  th: 
that  of  this  hero.  His  father*s  witt»  had  fixed  the  age  of  his  majori 
to  eighteen  \  but  it  was  fet  afide  for  an  earlier  date  by  the  mansgefnei 
of  count  Piper,  who  became  in  coniequence  bis  firn  minifter.  Six 
after  bis  acoeffion^  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland,  and  the  czar  1 
Mttfcovy,  formed  a  powerful  confederacy  againft  him,  encooiaged  J 
the  mean  opinion  they  had  of  his  youth  and  abilities.  He  entered  inl 
a  war  with  them  all  1  and  befieging  Copenhagen,  di6bUed  the  pesce  * 
IVavendabl  to  hn  Daniih  majefty,  by  which  the  duke  of  Holftein  vi 
le-eftabliihed  in  his  dominions.  The  czar  Peter  was  at  that  time  n 
waging  Ingria,  at  the  head  of  80,000  men,  and  had  befieged  Narvi 
The  army  of  Charles  did  not  exceed  20,a00  men }  but  f^  was  h 
impatience,  that  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  8000,  entirely  routed  tl 
main  body  of  the  RuifianS|  and  raifed  the  Hege.  Such  were  his  Au 
cefles,  and  ib  numerous  his  prifonen,  that  the  Ruffians  attriboted  h 
alliens  to  necromancy.  Cfaar)es  from  thenoe  marched  into  Saxos] 
where  his  warlike  achievementi  equalled  if  they  did  not  excel  tbofe  \ 
Guftavus  Adolphus.  He  dethroned  Anguftus  king  of  Pdand;  N 
ftained  all  his  laurels  by  putting  the  brave  count  Fatkul.  to  s  dea^ 
equallv  cruel  and  ignominous.  He  rsifed  Staniflaus  to  the  crown  < 
Poland  in  1705,  and  his  name  carried  with  it  fuch  terror,  that  he  wt 
courted  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe,  and  amonff  otheia  hy  the  duke  ( 
Marlborough  in  the  name  of  queen  Anne,  amidft  the  full  gireer  of  1m 
fucceftes  againft  France.  His  ftubboranefi  and  implacable  difpofitioj 
however,  were  fuch,  that  he  cannot  be  oonfidoed  in  a  better  light  tba 
that  of  an  illuftrious  madman ;  for  he  loft,  in  the  battle  of  Fultowi 
1700,  which  he  fought  in  his  march  to  dethrone  the  czar,  more  tba 
all  he  had  gained  by  his  vifiories.  His  brave  army  was  nuned,  and  fa 
was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Turks  at  Bender.  His  ^^'^ 
there,  in  attempting  to  defend  himfelf  with  300  Swedes  againft  30,(HJ 
Turks,  prove  him  to  have  been  worfe  than  frantic.  The  Turks  M 
it,  however,  convenient  for  their  affairs  to  fet  him  at  liber^.  But  h{ 
misfortunes  did  not  cure  his  military  madnefs  \  and  after  his  re^"^  ^ 
his  dominions,  he  profecuted  his  revenge  againft  Denmark,  till  be  tfi 
'  by  a  cannon  fiioty  as  it  is  generally  liud,  at  the  fiege  of  Fieden<^ 
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hill  kk  Kantv/t  bdsqpii;  to  the  Dtses,  in  171 8^  vliai-  he  was  no 
nxt  tina  thirt7-ix  jan  oi  ag!e«  It  hw  been  fuppoied  that  Cbariet 
W3^  not  in  na^tfiSkd  hj  a  (hot  from  the  walls  of  Fiederidhell,  but 
t:in  a  pifioi,  him  one  -of  thoie  about  Idtn,  gife  the  decifims  blow 
vhich  put  n  cfld  to  the  IHe  of  this  celebrated  monarch.  This  optntoit 
U  iatd  to  be  vof  pfeialeut  aaiong  the  beft  mformed  perfons  in  Sweden* 
And  it  Mffoa  that  the  Swedes  weie  tired  of  a  prinoa  under  whom  thef 
bid  left  tktf  riebeft  prefiooes,  thdr  brareft  troops^  and  their  oatiooal 
riches;  alvfao  yet,  DDtaAed  by  adverfitf,  poifued  tn  nnfucceisful  and 
^^nuooMvar^  aor  VDold  ever  have  confented  to  reftone  tianquillity  to  hie 

COUOUJ. 

Cbzdef  X2L  wis  fucoeeded  bjr  his  fiflefy  the  princefi  Ulrica  £lea^ 

con,  vife  to-  the  hereditaiy  pnnce  of  Hfifle.    We  bnwe  leen  in  what 

civms  the  Swedes  recovered  their  liberties;  and  given  ibme  account 

-  f  ib«  opttahtion  figned  fay  the  queen  and  her  huiband.    Their  firft 

'^a  was  to  make  peace  with  Oieat*Britain,  which,  the  late  king  in« 

tended  to  hare  invaded.    Tbe  Swedes  then,  to  prevent  farther  lofles  by 

*<.ne  progicis  of  the  Rnffian^  the  Dani(h»  the  Saxon,  and  other  arma^ 

rnije  autty  tad  great  facrifices  to  obtain  peace  from  thole  powers.    Thtf 

f  reach,  however,  aboot  the  year  1738,  formed  that  dangerous  party  in 

Me  ^bgdom  vnder  the  name  of  tke  Hats,  which  has  already  been  men* 

^>cned,  and  which  not  only  broke  the  internal  quiet  of  the  kin^^dom, 

nit  led  it  iato  a  niinous  war  with  Ruffia.     Their  Swedifh  majeliie^ 

haviog  00  duidfen,  it  was  necefiary  to  fettle  the  iiicceffion ;  efpedally 

2j  the  dn&e  of  Holiiein  was  defcended  from  the  queen's  cAdeft  fifler/ 

3p'J  wa  at  the  £une  time  Ihe  prefomptxve  heir  to  the  empire  of  Ruffia. 

r.ur  cotapetitorB  umeaied ;  the  duke  of  Holftein  Gottorp,  prince  Fre- 

i^n:  of  Hcfle  Caflid,  nephew  to  the  king,  the  prince  of  Denmark,  and 

'^■'c  duke  of  Denz-Ponts.    The  duke  of  HoUlem  would   have  carried 

':>t  ele^km,  had  he  not  embraced  the  Greek  religion,  that  he  might 

r^'uot  the  throne  of  Ruffia.    The  czarina  interpoied,  and  •  offered   to 

'■  '^-re  all  the  conquelb  ihe  had  made  from  Sweden,  excepting  a  fmall 

0  i'tnd  ia  Finland,  if  the  Swedes  would  receive  the  duke  of  Holftein's 

'  'Kic,  tbe  biihop  of  Lubeck,  as  their  hereditary  prince  and  focoeflbr  to 

^^'^r  crawiL   This  was  agreed  to  $  and  a  peace  was  concluded  at  Abo^ 

jTKler  ihemediadcMi  of  his  Britannic  majefiy.     This  peace  was  fo  firm- 

iv  a<ihei^  to  l^  the  czarina,  that  his  Daniih  ma^efiy  thought  proper  to 

ir^p  ail  fail  rdentment,  and  forget  the  indignity  done  to  his  fon.     The 

^^:$f^or  of  this  prince,  Adolphus  Frederic^  married  the  prinoeis  Ulrica^ 

:  -er  to  the  luog  of  Praffia,  and  entered  into  the  pofTemon  of  his  nenf 

Uriity  ia  175 L    He  was  a  prince  of  a  mild  aiui  gentle  temper,  bat 

murh  barafiisd  by  the  contending  Swedifh  fa.6kions,  and  found  his  fitu« 

:v4i  cstremdy  tionhlefome,  in  confeqnence  of  the  leihaints  and  op^ 

:  ^'Jtifxi  which  he  met  with  from  the  fenate*     He  pafled  the  greateft  part 

'^1  hU  niga  vevy  dilagreeably,  and  was   at   length,  through  the  ia<« 

'n^^  of  the  queen,  brought  over  to  the  Frendi  party.    He  died  in 

Itbrvofy  1771,  and  was  fucceeded  by ^  his  fon^   Gufbvus  the  Thirds 

<1k  late  kia$,  who  poflefled  abilities  greatly  fuperior  to  thofe  of  hia 

Gttflarwwasahoat  five  and  twenty  years  of  tap  when  he.vras  pro* 
cJiimed  \aB%  of  Sweden :  bis  nnderflanding  Ittd  been  much  cultivated  | 
he  had  n  ininaiUng  addreis,'  and  a  graceful  and  commanding  eloca** 
tion.  He  was  at  Paris  at  the  time  of  Ins  father's  death,  whence  he 
wrote  iaihe  moft  gndous  terms  to  the  ieoafjt,  xspeaiedly  affuring  them 
fiit  he  defigsed  ^  govern  according  to  the  laws.    In  confequcooa  «£ 
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the  death  of  hb  predeceflbr,  an  extraonSinary  diet  was  caQed  to 
late  the  affairs  of  the  government,  and  to  fettle  the  forth  of  the 
nation-oath.    Some  time  after  his  arrival  mi  Si^eden,  on  the  2\ 
March,  1772,  his  majedy  iblemnly  (igned  and  fwore  to  observe 
ty-four  articles   relative  to    his  futute   adminidration  of  govern 
This  was  termed   a  capitulation;  and  among  the  articles  were  t 
lowing :  *'  The  king  promifes  before  God  to  fupport  the  govenj 
of  the  kingdom,  as  now  eftabliihed  j  to  maintain  the  rights  and 
ties  of  the  dates,  the  liberty  and  fccurity  of  all  his  fubje6ts,  and  to 
with  gentlenefs  and  equity  according  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom 
form  of  the  regency  as  it  was  edablilhed  in  the  year  1720,  and  coni 
able  to  the  prefent  a6t  of  capitulation.    In  confcquence  of  the  d 
ation  of  the  dates,  the  king  will  regard  any  perfon  who  (hall  < 
ly  or  clandedinely  endeavour  to  introduce  abfolute  fovereignty  i 
enemy  to  the  kingdom,  and  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  Itncc  every  f^ 
mull  take  an  oath  to  this  pur|X)fc  before  he  can  receive  polTeflid 
any  employment.     With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  cabinet  zni 
fenate,  the  king  promifes  to  follow  the  regulations  of  the  year  17^0 
on  that  heady  according  to  which  they  are  to  be-dire^ed  always 
majority  of  votes,  and  he  engages  never  to  a6t  without,  and  much 
againi^,  their  advice.     To  the  end  that  the  council  of  date  may 
much  the  more  convinced  of  the  inviolable  dedgns  of  his  majedy,  a| 
his  dzK!ere  love  for  the  good  of  his  people,  he  declares  them  to  be  en { 
difengaged  from  their  oath  of  fidelity,  in  caie  that  he  wilfully  a^ 
trary  to  his  coronation-oath,  and  to  this  capitulation.     And  ladljl 
king  threatens  any  perfon  with  his  highed  difpleafure  who  Ihal 
io  inconfiderate  as  to  propofe  to  him  a  greater  degree  of  |x>wer 
fplendor  than' is  marked  out  in  this  a6l  of  capitulation,  as  his  m: 
defires  only  to  fecure  the  affe6tions  of  his  faithful  fubje6b,  and  to  be 
powerful  defender  againd  any  attempts  which  may  be  made  up'n 
lawful  liberties.** 

But  fcarcely  had  the  king  taken  thefc  folemn  oaths  to  rule  accrr 
to  the  then  edabliflied  form  of  government,  and  accepted  the  c\ 
upon  thclc  conditions,  before  he  formed  a  plan  to  govern  as  he  th'j 
proper;  regarding  thefe  oaths  only  as  matters  of  ceremony.  He  t 
ufe  of  every  art,  the  mod  profound  didimulation,  and  the  utniolt 
terity  and  addrefs,  in  order  to  render  this  hazardous  enterpriie  (u<| 
fill.  On  his  fird  arrival  at  Stockholm,  he  adopted  every  melb(^  vi 
could  increa(e  his  popularity.  Three  times  a  week  he  regularly 
audience  to  all  who  prefented  themfelves.  Neither  rank,  fortnnt-.l 
intered,  were  necedary  to  obtain  accefs  .to  him;  it  was  fuflicKr 
have  been  injured,  and  to  have  a  legal  caufe  of  complaint  to  by 
fore  him.  He  lidened  to  the  meaned  of  his  fubjedls  with  afllability> 
entered  into  the  minuted  details  that  concerned  them :  he  iiitoi 
himielf  of  their  private  affairs,  and  feemed-  to  intered  himfelf  in  | 
happincf^.  This  conduct  caufed  him  to  be  confidered  as  truly  tl.<{ 
ther  of  his  people,  and  the  Swedes  began  to  idolife  him.  In  the  t| 
<  time  there  happened  fome  contentions  between  the  difR'rent  v^'^^\ 
the  Swedidi  dates  $  and  no  nielhodB  were  left  untried  to  foment 
jealoufies.  fimidaries  were  likewifc  j^lanted  in  every  part  of  the  ^ 
dom,  for  the  purpofe  of  fowing  diicontent  among  the  inhabitant! 
rendering  them  difadc^led '  tu  tha  edablifhed  government,  anHutil 
ing  them  to  an  infurre^tion.  At  ^length,  when  the  king  louiu| 
tch^me  ripe  ibr  esecution^  having  takit;n  the  proper  meaAirts  (oi  U 
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i:g  a  toofideiabk  onraber  of  the  officers  and  foldiera  ^  into  bis  inter- 
tit,  on  the  19th  of  Auguft,  1772,  he  totally  overturned  the  Swedilh  contU- 
t'ltioo  of  gofWDtHent    In  lefs  than  an  hour  he  made  himfelf  mafter 
of   ^1  the  nOitaiT  force  of  Stockholm.     He  planted  grenadiers,  with 
\\\cti'  Injoods  filed,  at  the  door  of  the  councLUchamber  in  which  the 
feaate  vere  dem\Aed,  and  made  all  the  membeis  of  it  prifdners.     And 
that  no  ne^  might  be  carried  to  any  other  part  of  Sweden  of  the 
tmnlk^has  fit  which  the  king  was  engaged,  till  the  fcheme  was  com- 
TileHed,  cfflooa  weie  drawn  from  the  arlenal,  and  planted  at  the  pa« 
lace,  the  bndges,  and  other  part5  of  the  town,  and  particularly  at  all 
the  svvooes  leading  to  it«    Soldiers  ftood  orer  thefe  with  matches  ready 
lightied;  all  commanication  with   the  country  was  cut    off,    no  one 
witbtat  a  paffyoti  from  the  king  bong  allow^  to  leave  the  city.     The 
Je/iatois  were  then  confined  in  feparate  apartments  of  the  palace }  and 
many  others  who  were  fuppofed  to  be  zealoufly  attached  to  the  liberties 
Of  Sweden  #ere  put  under  arreft.    The  remainder  of  the  day  the  king 
employed  in  viiitii^  diflerent  quarters  of  the  town,  in  order  to  receive 
Oaths  of  6<k)fty  to  him  from  the   magiftrates>  the  colleges,  and  city 
nilitia.     Oaths  weie  aUb  tendered  the  next  day  to  the  public  in  gene- 
ral, to  whom  he  addrefied  a  fpeech,  which  he  concluded  by  declaring 
that  his  only  intention  was  to  reftore  tranquillity  to  his  native  country, 
by  ioppfeffiog  lioentiouihets,  overturning  the  ariftocratic  form  of  go- 
vernment, lefifiog  the  old  Swediih  liberty,  and  reftoring  the  ancient 
hws  o(  Sweden^  fuch  as  they  were  before  l6S0.     "  I  renoiuce  now,'* 
faid  her  "»  1  have  already  done,  all  idea  of  the  abhorred  abfolute 
"  power,  or  what  is  called  fovereignfy,  efteeming  it  now,  as  before,  my 
"  gieate^  gkiiy  to   be   the  firil  citizen    among  a  truly  free   people.'* 
Heralds  then  went  through  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  to  pro- 
diiai  an  aflembly  of  the  dates  for  the  following  day.     This  proclamation 
coataineda  threat,  that  if  any  member  of  the  diet  ihould  abfent  himfelf^ 
be  (bcRiId  be  confidered  and  treated  as  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21  ft  of  Auguft,  a  large  detachment  of  guards 
^f^i  ordered  to  take  pofleffion  of  the  fquare^  where  the  houfe  of  nobles 
itacds.  The  palace  was  invefted  on  all  fides  with  troops,  and  cannon  were 
Tiiated  in  the  court  facing  the  hall  y(here  the  ftates  were  to  be  affembled. 
Iheie  were  not  only  charged,  but  foldiers  flood  over  them  with  matches 
ready  lighted  in  their  hands.  The  feveral  orders  of  the  dates  were  here 
cumpdied  to  aflemble  by  the  king's  command  j  and  thefe  military  pre- 
fsrations  were  made  in  order  to  affilt  their  deliberations.  The  king 
b^iag  iiated  on  his  throne,  furrounded  by  his  guards,  and  a  numerous 
band  of  officers,  after  having  addrefled  a  fpeech  to  the  dates,  ordered  a 
t Vrretary  to  read  a  new  form  of  government,  which  he  offered  to  the 
l:atci  for  their  acceptance.  As  they  were  furrounded  by  an  armed 
^>'ce,  they  thought  proper  to  comply  with  what  was  .required  of  them. 
Tc^mardia]  of  the  diet,  and  the  ipeakers  of  the  other  orders,  (igned 
tns  form  of  government;  and  the  dates  took  the  oath  to  the  king*, 
vrhich  he  dieted  to  them  himfelf.    This  extraordinary  tranfacUci  woi 

*  TbeE4e!lty  which  was  imntfcfted  by  a  private  fi>Mieri  on  tUi  occafton,  defervei  to  be 
^^^"f^tL  Tbc  sight  precciling  the  revo(utk>Q,  the  king  being  deiirous  of  vifirmg  the 
*^^t  «K  tfakfaer,  Aod  unkrcd  the  centinel  to  admit  him.  The  Jatter  refufed.  '*  Ou 
r»  kiev  vkdb  yott  aiv  fpcakisg  10?"  iaid  the  king.  '<  Yes,**  replied  the  feldier : 
**  ^^i'^Btwik  know  my  doty.**— f^e  a  Tery  judicious  and  well- written  account  of  ihXi 
^^^^"T  ftTolutioii  in  Sweden.  publiAed  by  Charles  Francis  ,Shendaa,  t(^.  who  was 
Koca^  Ht^  Bcbih  cDtoy  in  Swedtn  at  the  tiiae  of  the  revolutien. 
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partition  of  Poland  in  the  year  1793  ;  confiftin|  of  all  thajt  tra£l:  of  Wr 
with  itfi  inhabitants,  which  is  contained  within  a  line  beginning  at  \ 
village  of  Driiry,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Dwina,  and  thence  € 
tending  to  Neroch  and  Dubrova,  paffing  Kuniih,  near  the  frontier 
Gallicia,  proceeding  thence  to  the  river  Dniefter,  and  laflly  runnl 
along  that  river  till  it  enters  the  old  border  of  Ruffia  ^d  Poland 
Jegertic, 

The  following  table  will  give  fomc  idea  of  the  Ruffian  empire  pr 
perly  fo  called,  or  RulTia  in  Europe,  with  its  acquilitions  from  Swed 
in  the  prelent  centut}' ;  and  ajfo  of  the  Ruffian  empire  in  its  moft  exie 
£ve  ^nfe;  for  we  muil  alio  include  all  the  acquifitions  in  Xartar 
now  known  by  the  name  of  Siberia ;  the  whole  comprehending  tl 
nortl^ern  parts  of  Europe  and  Afia,  flretching  frorp  the  Baltic  and  Swi 
den  on  the  Wed,  to  Kamtfchatka  and  the  Eailem  Ocean ;  and  on  t? 
north,  from  the  Frozen  Ocean  to  the  forty- fcventh  degree  of  latitudi 
where  it  is  bounded  by  Poland,  Little  Tartar)-,  Turkey,  Georgia,  th 
Euxine  and  Cafplan  Seas,  Great  Tartary,  Chinefe  Tartaiy,  and  other  uii 
known  pegions  in  Afia. 

'  The  country  now  comprifed  under  the  name  of  Ruffia,  or  the  Ruifiii 
is  of  an  extent  nearly  equal  to  all  the  refl  of  Europe,  and  greater  th^j 
ihe  Roman  empire  in  the  zenith  of  its  power,  or  the  elnpire  of  Dar^ui 
itibdued  by  Alexander,  or  both  put  together,  as  may  be  feen  by  turning  t^ 
the  table,  p.  ^J. 
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ttapland,    .... 

72,000 

405 

270 

Kola. 

Conquered 
from  Sweden 

r  Ruf.  FinUnd, 

41,310 

320 

180 

Wyburg. 

)  LiVODU,    .... 

9],5!25 

218 

145 

Rig*.  . 

fincc  1700. 
Seixed  from 

C  Ingria, 

9,1«0 

175 

90 

P.TE*s.uaQ.  {^-^^ 

rO. 

the  Turks  in 

SCrim.Tar 

8,200 

160 

15 

Kaffa. 

naa. 

^ 

Ruffian  Empire 

10  Aiia. 

ChriftUns 
.    and  Iduta-     < 

f  Mufcovy.  Tar- 
2  tari%  &  Siberia, 

2,000,000 

315C 

1500 

Tobol/ki. 

tera. 

(  K.l».Tait. .. 

850,000 

210(^ 

750AftracaQ. 

By  the  parti- 

1     .  . 

tiun  Treaties 

1  Lithuania  and 

between   the 

>  pare  of  Poland. 

64,000 

SCO 

250 

Grodook 

£mper.  Pruf- 
fia,  4c  Ruffia.  . 

1      

J              Total 

4,025,685 

» 
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Ruffia  takes  its  oame  from  the  Ruffi,  or  Bornffi,  a  Sclavonic  tribe. 
Th«  vord  Mulborj  is  derived  from  the  river  Mofca,  on  which  the  an- 
%.*i\t  capital  lAokow  llands.     The  country,  according  to  its  fit  nation 
jjid  clifiiate>  t^dffided  into  the  northern,  middle,  and  fonthem  regions  ; 
v?htch  are  ^uo  divided  into  governments,  named  after  thole  towns  in 
which  cocrts  o^  judicature  are  edablifhcd.    The  northern  divilion  contains 
the  goverBmeBts  of  St.  Peteriburg,  Archangel,  Olonetz,  Vybonrg,  Revel, 
Riga,  Abovy  Tver  Novgorod,  Vologda,  •  Yaroftavi  Koftroma,  Yiatka, 
Permev  ToboUk.     The  middle  divifion  contains    the    governments  of 
Mg^ov,  or  Moscow,  geneiallj  called  Mofqua  by  the  Ruffians,  Smolenik^ 
Folate,  Mooghiler,  Tchennigow,  Novgorod,  and  Sieverfkoy,  Kharkov, 
Kcarik,  One],  KalouXt  Toola.  Riazane,  Vladimer,  Nezney-Novgorod, 
Kjxazse,  Stnber(k,  Penza,  Tambov,  Voronez>  Saratov,  Onfa,  Kolkvane, 
jrkoutik.     The  fonthem  divifion   contains  the  governments  of  Kiev, 
{xathaioofav,  Caucafns,  the  province  of  Taurida,  and  the  habitations  of 
the  Don  Kocacks*.        ' 
Climate,  SOIL,  PSO0UCTIOX9,  y EG E-  1      In  the  fonthem  parts  of 
Tables,  mi^es,  and  minerals.      JRuliia,    or    Mufcovy,    the 
I'ingeft  day  does  not  exceed  fifteen  hours  and  a  half;  whereas,  in  the 
ir.ort  northern,  the  fiin  is  ieen  in  fummer  two  months  above  the  hori« 
zon.    Hexice  there   is  in  Mulcovy  a  va(t  diveriity  both  of  foil  and 
climate* 

The  iererity  of  the  climate,  in  Ru(!ia  properly  fo  called,  is  veiy  great. 
Dr.  John  GJen  Xing,  who  relided  eleven  years  in  Rnffia,  obfervcs,  that 
the  cold  in  St.  Peteriburg,  by  Fahrenheit's  fcale,  is,  during  the  months 
of  Deoember,  January,  and  February,  ufually  frpm  8  to  15  or  20  de- 
grees bek>w  0  s  that  is,  from  40  to  52  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  f 
though  commonly,  in  the  courfe  of  the  winter,  it  is  for  a  week  or  ten 
cid7»  fome  degrees   lower.    The  fame  writer  remarks,  that  it  is  very 
difEcolt  for  an  inhabitant  of  our  temperate  climate  to'  have  any  idea  of 
a  cu\d  ib  great.     It  is  fuch,  that,  when  a  perfon  walks  out  in  that  ievere 
veathcr,  the  cold  makes  the  eyes  water,  and  that  water  freezing,  hangs 
in  Utile  icicles  on  the  cye-lalhes.     As  the  common  peafants  ufually  wear 
their  beanis,  you  may  fee  them   hanging  at  the  chin  like  a  folid  lump 
oi  ice.    The    beard    is  therefore  found   very  nfeful  •  in    protecting  the  • 
glands  of  the  throat :  and  the  foldiers,   who  do  not  wear  their  beards, 
are  obliged  to.  tie  a  handkerchief  under  the  chin  to  fupply  their  place. 
Al!  the  parts  of  the  face,  which  are  expofed,  are  very  liable  to  be  frozen  : 
though  it  has  oficn  been  obfervcd,  that  the  perfon  himfelf.does  not 
knew  when  the   freezing  begins,  but  is  commonly  told  of  it  tirft   by 
ihofe  who  meet   him,  and  who  call  out  to  him  to  rub  his  face  with 
tr.ow,  the  ufual  method  to  thaw  it.     It  is  alfo  remarked  that  the  part 
which  has  once  been  frozen  is  ever  after  moft  liable  to  be  frozen  again. 
In  fome  very  fevere  winters,  fparrows,  though  a  hardy  fpecics  of  birds, 
Vdvebeen  iieen  quite  numbed  by  the  intenfe  cold,  and  unable  to  fly :  and 
drivers,  when  fitting  on  their  loaded  carriages,   have   fometimes   been 
imnd  frozen  to  death  in  that  pofture.     When   the   thermometer   has 
flood  at  23  degrees  below  0,  boiling  water  thrown  up  into  the  air  by 
an  cDgine,  £a  as  to  fpread,  has  fallen  •  down  |:^rfe6lly  dry,  formed  into 
^*.    A.  pint   bottle  of  common  water  was  found  by  Dr.  King  frozen. 
^to  a  folid  piece  of  ice  in  an  hour  and  a  quarter,     A  bottle  of  ftiong 

•        •        • 

•  htViii»b!B,  -which  ii  copkdiro»  the  authentic  work  ofcapfam  picfchicf,  the  fpel'lng 
of  tjic  RuSeb  Bajpcs  U  adapted  to  the  Engliih  pronunciation,  b>  his  accurate  tiai^fiator  Mr* 
Soihtmti  chaplain  to  the  KmSma  ItgaiicD  at  the  court  of  Cieac  Biitaiu* 
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ale  has  alio  ten  fmea  ii|  an  hoar  aod  a  half  |  hot  in  thii 
Ihece  was  about   a  tea-cupful  in  the  middle  unfrosBen,  which 
flrong  and  inflammable  as  bnmdy  and  fpirit*  of  wine.     But» 
fianding  the  feverity  of  the  cold  in-  Ruffiat  the  inbabitanti  hsv^  ft 
various  means  and  provifiOTa  to  guard  againft  it,  thatthe^fofier  mr 
leffi  from  it  than  might  be  expefied.    The  houies  of  periooa  in     to! 
able  circumftances  are  fo  well  protected,  both  without  dooii  aiKi  ^vrf 
in,  that  they  are  ieldom  heard  to  complain  of  cold.    The  metlbod 
warming  the  houfes  in  Ruffia  is  by  an  oven  conAru6ied  with    ft 
flues ;  and  the  country  abounds  with  wood,  which  is  the  oonunQo 
^Thele  evens  conlume  a  much  fmaller  quantity  of  wood  than  ml^ht 
imaeined^  and  yet  they  ferve  at  the  fame  time  for  the  ordinary  pef>} 
to  drcfs  their  food.    They  put  a  vety  moderate  faggot  into  them,    i 
iufFer  it  to  bum  only  till  the  thickeft  black  fnK>ke  is  evaporated  ;   t] 
then  ihut  down  the  chimney,  to  retain  all  the  nft  of  the  beat  in 
chamber ;  by  this  method  the  chamber  keeps  its  heat  twcnty^four  boui 
and  is  commonly  fo  warm  that  they  fit  with  very  little  covering 
cially  children^  who  arie  ufually  in  their  ihirts.    The  windows  in  the  hu] 
of  the  poor  are  very  fmall,  that  as  little  cold  may  be  admitted  as  poffible  1 1 
in  the  houfes  of  p^ons  of  condition,  the  windows  are  caulked  up  a^^ainilj 
winter,  and  commonly  have  double  glais-f)rames«    In  (hort,  they  can  \ 
regulate  the  warmth  m  their  apartments  by  a  thermometer  with  ^reat  i 
eaaAnefs,  opening  or  ihutting  the  flues  to  increafe  or  diroinilh    the 
heat.    When  the  Ruffians  go  out,  they  are  clothed  (o  wanply,  that  they 
almofl  bid  defiance  to  frofl  and  fnow ',  and  it  is  obfervable  that  the  wind  is 
feldom  violent  in  the  winter  i  but  when  there  is  much  wind,  the  cold  ia 
.eiceedingly  piercing.  «  i  * 

'  One  advantage  which  the  Ruffians  derive  from  the  feverity  of  their 
climate,  is  the  preiervipg  of  provifions  by  the  froft.  Good  boufcwive^, 
as  foon  as  the  frofl  fets  ia  for  the  winter,  about  the  end  of  O^^ober,  kill 
their  poultry,  and  keep  them  in  tubs  packed  up  with,  a  layer  of  fnow  be» 
tween  them,  and  then  take  them  out  for  ufe  as  oocafion  requires  :  by 
which  means  they  fave  the  nourifhment  of  the  animal  for  feveral  months. 
Veal  frozen  at  Archangel,  and  brought  to  Peteriburg,  is  efteemcd  tbo 
finef^  they  have ;  nor  can  it  be  difiinguifhed  from  what  is  freih  killed, 
being  equally  juicy.  The  markets  in  Peterfburg  are  by  this  means  fup- 
plied  in  winter  with  all  manner  of  provifions,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  would 
ptherwife  b^  pofiible  3  and  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  foe  the  vail  ftacks 
of  whole  hogs,  fheep,  fifh^  and  other  animals,  which  are  piled  up  in  the 
markets  for  fale.  The  method  of  thawing  frozen  provifions  in  Ruffia  is 
by  immerging  them  in  cold  water;  for  when  the  operation  of  thawing 
(hem  is  effected  by  h^l,  it  feems  to  occafion  a  violent  fermentation,  and 
flmofl  t^  fudden  putrefaAion ;  but  when  produced  by  cold  water,  the  ice 
fecms  to  ))^  attrafied  out  of  the  body,  ana  forms  a  tranfparent  incmHation 
round  it.  If  a  cabbage,  which  is  diorougbly  frozen,  be  thawed  by  cold 
water,  it  is  ^B  heOx  as  if  jufl  gathered  out  of  the  garden  $  but  if  it  be 
f  hawed  by  fire  of  hot  wat^o  it  becomes  fo  rancid  and  droog  that  it  cannot 
i)ce^teii. 

The  quickneis  of  vegetation  in  Rufiia  is  pretty  ipnch  the  fame  as  has 
|>een  defcribed  in  Scandinavia,  or  Sweden  and  I)enmark.  Th^  fnow 
is  f he  ns^tural  manure  pf  Kuffia,  where  grain  grows  in  plenty,  near  Po- 
lanfly  and  in  the  warmer  provinces.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  however, 
are  f^il^ra^ly  fed  j  the  foil  produce  a  vail-  number  p(  muflnooms  for 
iheir  fubfifiencei  and  in  fome  places,  befides  oaks  and  ^,  Ruffia 
TptMs  rhub%rb>  flax^  hemp,  pafture  fpf  CAttle^  WiQ^  honey^  tic^  and 
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^Ihttonf  aspartiealailftaieful  tn  the  oridvation  of  hoiMy; 
vhkk  yidids  Ite  pfentjr  of  xnetheglin,  their  oidinary  dnnk  ;  they  tkb* 
wile  extta£k  tfpDit  from  ire,  which  they  piefer  to  bcamdy. 

Tbat  a  pmput  of  Kiffia  wai^popuioos  m  former  da^  is  not  to  be 

^fpattdi  thoigfa  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  inhabttanta,  till  latdj, 

were  bat  littk  acquainted  with  agncuitore,  and  fupplied  the  |^ace  of 

bread,  as  At  iahabitaixts  of  Scanmnavta  do  no«r,  with  a  kind  of  lav* 

chift  and  a  preparation  of  filh-boitea.    Peter  the  Great,  and  his  fbcoe&iv 

dowB  to  tie  prefent  time,  have  been  at  incredible  pains  to  introdoca' 

agikafciae  aito  their  dominions ;  and  though  the  foil  is  not  everywhere 

pKOTftr  cocBy  yet  its  raft  fertility  in  Ibme  provinces  bids  iair  to  make 

^ram  8  comnon  in  Rnffia  as  it  is  in  the  fonthem  countries  of  Eniope. 

Ttm  eafy  caomnnrnkation  by  means  of  rivers,  which  the  inland  parts  of 

that  eBi|i]ie  have  with  each  other,  ferves  to  fupply  one  pnmnce  with 

thote  piodnfe  of  the  earth  in  which  another  may  be  deficient.     As  to 

mines  and  nuneials,  they  are  as  plentiful  in  Ruffia  as  in  Scandinavia  ;  and 

the  people  in  daily  improving  in  working  them.     Mountains  of  rich  iioa 

ore  are  fonad  ia  ibme  places,  moft  of  which  produce  the  load-ftone,  and 

yield  from  50  to  70  per  cent*    Rich  filver  and  copper  mines  ase  foupd  oa 

the  ooafiaes  of  Siberia. 

Mo0STAxasiBiT£as,  ToaBSTS,*)  Ruffia  is  in  general  a  flat  level 
AXD  racB  OF  THB  couHTBY.  j  country,  except  towards  the  north* 
where  lie  tbe  Ziamopoias  mountains,  thought  to  be  the  famous  Montea 
Kipfaai'  of  the  ancients,  now  called  the  Girdle  of  the  Earth.  On  the 
veileia  fide  of  the  Dnimr  comes  in  part  of  the  Carpathian  mountains; 
^nd  btUmam  the  Black  oca  and  the  C^pian,  Mount  Caucafus  borders  a 
r^nge  of  vail  plains  extending  on  the  4a  of  Oral.  And  here  it  may  ba 
okJenred,  that,  from  Peterlburg  to  Pekin,  we  Aiall  hardly  meet  with  a 
]n3aBtain  on  the  road  through  Independent  Tartary ;  and  from  Feteif- 
^rg  to  the  north  part  of  France,  by  the  road  of  Dantzic,  Hamburg,  and 
Amfienfaffl,  we  Icarcdy  can  perceive  the  fmalleft  hill. 

The  moft  conlidefable  rivers  are  the  Wolga,  or  Volga,  'running  eaft 
^  fenth,  which,  after'  traverfing  the  gceateft  part  of  Muibovy^  and 
windiiig  t  Gourie  of  3000  Englifh  miles,  discharges  itielf  into  the 
^{Rsn  Sea.    It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fertile  rivers  of  Eu- 
rope;   prododiig   many  kinds  of  fi(h,    and   fertilifing  all   the    kndt 
on  each  fide  with  various  trees,  fruits,  and  vegetables ;    and  it  is  re* 
fturkaU^  that  in  all  this  long  courfe  the1«  is  not  a  fingle  cataraft  to  tn- 
'^^^'^pt  the  navi^tion ;    but  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  its  moatfa,^the 
^mher  of  its  iSes  increafes,  and  it  divides  itielf  into  a  greater  Bum« 
^  of  anus  than  any  known,  rirer  in  the  world:   all  theie  arms  divide 
^^eiatiies  into  others  fUll  lefs,  which  join  and  meet  again  ;  fo  that  the 
^^o^ga  difcharges  itielf  into  the  CafpUn  Sea  by  more  than  70  mouths; 
Bf  laesag  of  this  noble  river,  the  city  of  Mofcow  preferves  a  comma- 
Q'catka,  not  only  with  all  the  fouthem  parts  of  Rnffia,  but  even  with 
^^^,  Geoigia,  Tartary,  and  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Cafpian 
^  The  Don,  or  TanaTs>  divides  the  moft  eaftem  part  of  Ku&^ 
^om  Afia,  and,  in  its  courfe  towards  the  eaft,  approaches  fo  near  the 
y^lh  that  the  caar  Peter  I.  had  undertaken  to  form  a  communicatioi| 
^^'^^them  by  means  of  a  canal :  this  grand  prcje^j  however,  was  de- 
featei  ^  the  irruption  of  the  Tartars.    Thb  river,  ezclufive  of  its 
^^  «d  windings,  difcharges  itfelf  into  the  Palus  Maeotis,  or  iea 
S!^^»  ^^oat  foar  hundred  miles  ftom  its  rife.    The  Boryfthenes,  or 
^»per,  which  w  itkawife  one  of  the  largeft  Hvers  ia  Europe,  runs 
titm^  liihiania,  the  poimti^  of  tbe  StejpoR^  C^Acs^  asd  that  of 
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the  Kagakch  Tartars,  and  ialls  into  the  Eiixine  or  Blade  Sea;  Mt. 
iMirn^  near  Oczakow:  it  has  thirteen  catarafb  within  a^mail  cfiflaii 
Tb  thefc  may  be  added  the  two  Dwinas>  one  of  which  CMnpties-    iti 
9t  Riga  into  the  Baltic;  the  other  han  its  fource  near  Ufliaga,   and, 
viding  itfelf  into  two  branches  near  Archangel^  there  falls  into  the  ^Wil 
Sea.  •  '  ^ 

.  Forefls  abound  in  this  extenfive  country ;  and  the  northern  and  *  norj 
•ailefn  provinces  are  in  a  manner  defert ;  nor  can  the  few  inhabitant:5  il 
oont^n  be  called  Chrif^ians  rather  than  Pagans. 

QirADRuPEDs3iRD8,FiSH£8,  1      Thefe  do  not  differ  greatly-  frci 
AND  Insects.  j    thole  defcribed  in  the.Scandina.v^ 

provinces,  to  which  we  muft  refer  the  reader.  The  lynx,  famous  Tor 
piercing  eye,  is  a  native  of  this  empire;  it  makes  prey  of  every  creatij 
it  <5an  inaiter ;  and  is  faid  to  be  prcxiuced  chiefly  in  the  fir-tree  ft>rx:i 
HyaBlias,  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  and  olher  creatures  already  deicribtj 
afford  their  furs  for  clothing  the  inhabitants^  but  the  furs  of  tbe  blii^ 
fi^esi  and  ermine  are  more  valuable  in  Rulfia.  than  elfcwhere.  The  ilr\ 
medary  and  camel  were  formerly  almoft  the  only  bealis  of  burden  kno\^ 
in  .many  parts  of  Ruffia*  The  czar  Peter  encouraged  a  bneed  of  lai^ 
horfes  for  war  and  carriages;  .but  thofe  employed  in  the  ordinary  puj 
foUsf^  of  iife  are  but  fmall ',  as  are  their  cows-ami  fheep. 

We  know  of  few  or  no  birds  in  Ruilia  that  have  not  been- already  rftj 
(bribed.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  fiihes,  except  that  the  R'ufiians  a^ 
better  provided  than  their  neighbours  with  ilurgeon,  cod,  falmon,  arij 
beluga ;  the  latter  refembles  a  llnrgeon,  and  is  often  called  the  larg^e  i^ui^ 
geon  )  it  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  wf*igbs  from  i)  i\ 
|(]  and  18  hundred  weight;  its  fle(h  is  white  and  delicious.  Of  thi 
soe  of  the  ilurgeon  and  the  beluga  the  Ruffians  make  the  faroruj 
caviare^  fo  much  eileemed  for  its  richnefs  and  flavour^  that  it  is  ottej 
ienl  in  prelents  to  .crowned  heads.  In  cutting  up  the  belugas,  tbcy  ohtj 
find  what  is  called  the  beluga-done,  which  is  concealed  in  that  mafs  1 1 
glandular  fieil;  which  covers  the  pollerior  parts  of  the  dorlal  f{Hne,  fuy^i 
]>lying  the  place  of  a  kidney  in  fiili.  The  infant  it  is  lak^n  from  in\ 
fith  it  is  foft  and  moid,  but  quickly  hardens  in  the  air.  Its  fize  is  thai 
of  a  hen's  egg  5  in  fiiape  it  is  {bmetimes  ovaU  and  fometiiues' fiat  ted,  an  | 
commonly  iells  for  a  ruble.  This  Hone  is  fuppoied  by  profefibr*PaH«i.>  *<| 
.  belong  to  the  genitals  of  the  fiih  :  it  holds  aconfiderable  rank,  th(»tii:i| 
with,  little  merit,  among  the  domellic  remedies  of  the  Ruffians,  who  icm}  .\ 
it>  and^  mixed  with  water,  give  it  in  ditficult  labours^  in  the  difeaics  •  \ 
childrep,  and  other  diforders. 

PoPU|.ATiON,  MAVNF.HS,  AND  CUSTOMS.]  Tfac  new  regifter  in  J70| 
contains  8^600,000  fubje<51:  to  the  poll-tax;  and  a  late  ingenious  wriur, 
refident  fome  time  in  Ruflia,  gives  the  following  ettimate : 

Lower  clafs  of  people  paying  capitation  tax, 18,00i),r  {jo 

Conquered  provinces, * l,.iCm,< •<  «• 

Noble  &miliesj •. Ci\{  ( ."' 

Cletgy, .• / le  ti/H^) 

Military, ' -. . . , 36<>,\.r.o 

Civil, SO.i '.' ' 

Ukraine^  Siberia^  Cofli&cs^  &c 36(),<  ^  " 

T^o  thefe  mufi  now  b^  added  near  a  million  more,  by  the  a<v)uiriiinn'>  , 
the  Crimea,  and  a  part  of  Cuban  Tartary ;.  and  at  leaft  i>j(K)yOCU  in  (b: 
provinces  difmembet^  from  Poland. 
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.  As.  his  impetkl  majeily  of  all  the  Raffias  poiTeil^s  many  of  the  coun- 
tries   whence  the  prodigioiis    fwarms    of   barbarians'  who    overthrew 
the  Roman  enpLne  ifl^iedj  there  is  the  ftrongefl  leaibn  to  believe  that 
h\s  dcmkilofis  muA  hare  been  better  peopled  formerly  than  they  are  at 
prefent ;  twealy-fotir  millions  are  but  a  thin  population  for  the  immenie 
lT3.€t  of  coufitry  he  poflefles.     Perhaps  the  introduction  of  the  fmall- 
pox  aod  the  veoereal  diieaie  may  have  afEfted  in  the  depopulation :  it 
is  protehSe  ahb;,  that  the  prodigious  quantity  of  flrong  and  fptrituouS 
li:|uo:«,  coafoined  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Norths  is  unfriendly  to  gene- 
J3t]<3g.  * 

The  Rnffiaiu,  properly  (b  called,  are  in  general  a  p€ifona()le  people, 
kirdf ,  vigorcws,  and  patient  of  labour,  efpecially  in  the  field,  to  an  in* 
credible  degree.  Their  complexions  differ  little  from  thofe  of  the 
LngU^h  or  Soots  ;  but  the  women  think  that  an  addition  of  red  heightens 
ibeir  beauty.  Their  eye-fight  feems  to  be  defeftive,  occafioned,  pro- 
bM)  by  the  fnow^  which  for  a  long  time  of  the  year  is  continually 
prr'.ent  to  their  eyes.  Their  ofiicers  and  foldiers  always  poflefled  a  large 
ih^re  of  pafiive  valour  ^  but  in  the  late  war  with  the  king  of  Proffia 
tncy  proved  as  adive  as  any  troops  in  Europe  ;  and  in  the  lat^  war  wiih 
the  Turics  gready  diftinguiihed  themlelves.  They  aire  itnplicltly  fubmiT- 
five  to  dilbipline,  let  it  be  ever  io  fcvere;  endure  extreme  hard- 
(hips  with  great  patience :  and  can  content  therofelves  with  veiy  hard 
fare. 

Before  the  days  of  Peter  the  Great,  the  Ruffians  were  in  general  bar« 
baroBS,  ignorant,  mean,  and  much  addicted  to  drunken nefs.     No  lefa 
than  400U  brondy-fbops   have  been  reckoned  in   Mofcow.     Not  only 
the  commoii  people,  but  many  of  the  boyars,  or  nobles,  lived  in  a  con- 
tinual ^te  of  idleneis  and  intoxication  :  and  the  moil  complete  objetts 
of  mifery  and  barbarity  appeared  in  the  (Ireets,   while  the  court  of 
Mofoow  was  the  mod  fplendid  of  any  upon  the  globe.     The  czar  and 
the  grandees  dreOed  after  the  moft  fuperb  Afiatic  manner ;    and  their 
magmficence  was  adonifhing.    The  earl  of  Carlifle,  in  the  account  of 
his  embalTy,  I'ays,   that  he  could   fee  nothing  but  gold  and  precious 
i^ones  in  the  robes  of  the  czar  and  his  courtiers,     llie  manufactures, 
however,  of  thole  and  all  other  luxuries   were  carried  on   by  Italians, 
GermaDS,  and  other  foreigners.     Peter  faw  the  bulk  of  his  fubje^ts, 
at  his  accefficn  to  the  throne,  little  better  than  beads  of  burden,  detlined 
to  fupport  the  ponip  of  the  court.     He  forced  his  great  men  io  lay  afide 
their  long  robes,  and  drefs  in  the"  European  manner  ;    and  even  obliged 
the  buty  to  cut  oflf  their  beards.     The  Ruffians,  before  thi^  time,  had 
fcaroely  a  ihip  upoir  their  coafts.     They  had  no  convenience  for  tra- 
velling, no  pavements  in  their  ftreets,   no  places  of  public  diverfion  i 
and  they   entertained  a  fovereign   contempt  for   all   improvements  of 
the  mind.     At  prefent  a  French  or  Endifti  gentleman   may   make  a 
ibift  to  live  as  comfortably  and  fociably  in  Ruffia  as  in  moll  other  parts  of 
Europe.    Their  polite  aflembliesy  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  late  emprefs, 
have  been  put  under  proper  regulations ;  and  few  of  the  ancient  ufages 
remain.    It  is,  however,  to  be  obierved,  that,  not  with  (landing  the  feveri* 
tics  of  Peter  and  the  prudence  of  fuoceeding  governments,  drunkennefs 
fuU  conunues  amoqg  all  ranks  ;  nor  are  even  priefts  or  ladies  aihamed  of  it 
tm  botidsiys. 

The  Ruffians  were  formerly  noted  for  fo  flrong  an  attachment  to  their 
native  foil,  that  they  feldom  vifiied  foreign  countries.  This,  however, 
was  only  the  conlequence  of  their  pride  and  ignorance;  for  Rullian 
oahilify^  befides  tbofe  who  are  in  a  public  character,  arc  now  found  at 
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erexy  coart  in  Europe*  Her  late  imperul  majefty  interefted  hcrleif  Sji  t  k 
education  of  young  men  of  quality  in  the  knowledge  of  the  woiM^  aui 
foreign  fervices^  fiarttculaiiy  that  of  the  Britiih  fleet. 

It  b  faid  that  the  Ruffian  ladies  were  formerly  as  febmiffire  to  trhci 
huA>ands  in  their  families  as  the  latter  are  to  their  iuperion  in  the  field 
and  that  they  thought  theoifelves  ill  txeated  if  they  were  not  often  xx 
Blinded  of  their  duty  by  the  difcipline  of  a  whip,  oianufa^hiredl  tr 
themfelves,  which  they  pceiented  to  their  huflnnds  on  the  day  of  tlae-i 
laarriage.  Their  nuptial  ceremonies  are  peculiar  to  therafelvesi  a.ti<| 
fomaerly  confifiAl  of  fome  very  whimiical  ntes,  many  of  which  are  no\i^ 
difuied.  When  the  parents  have  agreed  upon  a  match,  though  the  par^ 
ties  perhaps  have  never  feeneach  othor,  the  bride  is  critically -examined  l^y 
a  certain  number  of  females,  who  are  to  corre^,  if  poffible,  any  defe^ 
th^  find  in  her  peribn.  On  her  wedding-day  (he  is  crowned  with  a  gatj-^ 
land  of  wormwood ;  and  after  the  priefl  has  tied  the  nuptial  knot,  his 
clerk  or  iexton  throws  a  handful  of  hopsmpon  her  head,  wiihing  that  fhc 
nay  proye  as  fruitful  as  that  plant.  She  is  then  led  home,  with  abund* 
aace  of  ooarfe  and  indeed  indecent  oeremoBies«  which  are  now  wearing  otF 
even  aaMogft  the  lower  ranks ;  and  the  barbarous  treatment  of  wives  Y>y 
tkeir  huibandB,  which  extended  even  to  fcourging  or  broiling  them  to 
death,  is  either  guarded  s^infl  by  the  laws  of  the  countiy,  or  by  paiticul 
fiipalations  in  tl^  marriage-contra^ 

FvHBRALS.]    The  Ruffians  entertain  many  fantaftic  notiohs  with 
P^d  to  the  ftate  of  departed  fouls.    After  the  clead  body  is  dreifed,  a  psieli 
18  hired  to  pray  for  the  foul,  to  purify  the  corpfe  with  incenle,  and    to 
Ibrinkle  it  with  holy  water  while  it  remains  above  ground,  which,  among' 
the  better  (brt,  it  generally  does  for  eight  or  ten  days.    When  the  body 
is  carried  to  the  graven  which  is  done  with  many  gefticulations  of  forrowv 
the  priefl  produces  a  ticket,  figned  by  thdr  biihop  and  another  clergyman, 
as  the  deoeafed*a  paflport  to  heaven.    This  is  put  into  the  coffin,  l^tween 
the  fingers  of  the  corpfe;    after  which  the  company  return  to  the  de* 
cealed*a  houfe,  where  they  drown  their  forrow  in  intoxication,  which  Iafts» 
among  the  better  fort,  with  a  few  intervals,  forty  days.     During  that 
time  a  prieft  every  day  recites  prayers  over  the  grave  of  the  deceafed  ;  for 
though  the  Ruffians  do  not  believe  in  pursatory,  yet  they  imagine  that  tbetr 
departed  friend  may  be  affifted  by  prayer  m  his  long  journey  to  the  place  of 
his  defUnation  after  this  life. 

PuMtSHMiNTS.]  The  Ruffians  are  remarkable  for  the  feverity  and 
variety  of  their  punifhments,  which  are  both  infli6ted'and  endured  with 
a  wonderful  infenfibiJity.  Peter  the  Great  ufed  to  fufpend  the  robbers 
npan  the  Wolga,  and  other  parts  of  his  dominions,  by  iron  hooka  fixed 
to  their  ribs»  on  gibbets,  where  they  writhed  themfelves  to  death,  bun* 
dreds,  nay  thoufands,  at  a  time.  The  fingle  and  double  knout  have  been 
infii^ed  upon  ladies  as  well  as  men  oi  quality.  Both  of  them  are  ex* 
cruciating:  but  in  the  douUe  knout  the  hands  are  bound  behind  the 
prifoner*s  back,  and  the  cord  being^fixed  to  a  puUy,  tifh  him  from  the 
ground,  with  the  diflocation  of  both  his  (boulders  j  and  then  his  back  i» 
in  a  manner  fcarified  by  the  executioner  with  a  hard  thong  cut  from 
a  wild  afs's  fkin.  Thi<*  puniibment  has  been  fo' often  fatal|  that  a  fur* 
geon  generally  attends  the  patient  to  pronounce  the  moment  it  fhould 
ce^fe.  It  is  not  always  the  number  of  the  flrokes,  but  the  method  of 
applying  them,  which  occafions  the  death  of  a  criminal ;  ibr  the  exe- 
cutioner, can  kill  him  in  three  or  four  fVrokes,  by  fhiking  him  upon  the 
ribs ;  .  though  perfons  are  fometimes  recovered,  in  a  few  wms,  who 
have  receiv«l  three  hundred  itokes  npoder^tdy  inflidled.    The  boripg 
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foc/  catting  fmt  of  the  tonpie  are  Kkewiie  praAifed  in  Rnffit;  md 
tvuk  the  estpicA  Elizabeth,  though  flie  prohibited  capital  pa- 
niOiniaits,   was  Sontd  to  give  way  to  the  foppolSsd  neoeStj  of  thoTe 


Acnstdiag  to  the  ftrid  letter  of  the  law,  there  are  no  capital  pimifl^ 
menta  in  Rndia,  except  in  tho  caie  of  high  trealbn  :  bat  there  is  miich 
!e(s  humanitj  in  thta  than  has  been  fnppofed*  For  there  are  many  fe* 
loos  wbo  expire  xxaAer  the  knout ;  and  othen  die  of  iRitigue  in  their 
joaraefi  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  hardihips  they  fuffer  in  the  nines ; 
fo  th^  tbae  is  veafon  to  believe  that  no  fewer  criminals"  fuflief  death 
in  Raffia  than  in  tfaoib  oonntiles  where  capital  punifliments  -are  authoriled 
bjtbelaws. 

Felons,  after  rvQciTing  the  knont,  and  having  their  cheeks  and  forehead 
nurfced,  are  {bmetimes  lentenced  for  life  to  the  public  works  at  Cionltadt, 
Viflmei-Volotcbok,  and  other  places :  bnt  the  common  praftice  is  to  fend 
them  into  Siberia,  where  they  are  condemned  for  life  to  the  mines  at  Ner* 
iblnk.  There  are,  upon  an  average,  from  l600  to  2000  convi^  at  thefe 
mines.  The  greateil  part  are  contaned  in  barracks,  excepting  thoie  who 
are  married :  the  latter  being  pennttted  to  build  huts  near  the  mines,  fsr 
themffdves  and  families.  The  prohibition  of  the  torture  does  honour  lo 
the  hse  emprds  Catharine  II. 

TaAvELLivo.]     Among  the  many  conveniences  introduced  of  late 
into  Rofia,  that  of  travelling  is  extremdy  remarkable,  and  the  expenle 
very  trifling.    Like  their  Scandinavian  neighbours,  the  Ruffians  travel  in 
i^edges  made  of  the  bark  of  the  linden  tree,  lined  with  thick  fdi,  drawd 
br  remnieer,  when  the  fnow  is  froxen  bard  enough  to  hear  them.    In 
^t  internal  parts  of  Huffia,  horfes  draw  their  fledges ;  and  the  iledge- 
vay  towards  February  becomes  fo  well  beaten,  that  they  ere^  a  kind 
ot*  a  coach  upon  the  Hedges,  in  which  they  may  lie  at  full  length,  and  io 
travel  night  and  day  wrapt  up  in  good  furs.    In  this  manner  they  often 
f^onn  a  journey  o£  about  400  miles,  fuch  as  that  between  Peterfiiurg 
i^^  Mofe^,  in  three  days  and  nights.     Her  late  imperial  majetly,  in  her 
•oameyi,  was  drawn  in  a  honie  which  contained  a  bed,  a  table,  chairs,  and 
t'-ther  conveniences,  for  four  people,  by  ^Zii  poft-hories )  and  the  faoufe  it* 
leU'  was  fixed  on  a  (ledge. 
DiFTEaavT  Nations  1     As  the  prefent  fubjeAs  of  the  Ruffian  em* 
fiVBjacTTO  Russia.  )    pire,  in  its  moft  exteniive  fenfb,  are  the  de- 
fendants of  many  different  people,  ,and  inhabit  prodigious  tra6b  of 
ccuntry,  fo  we  hnd  among  them  a  vail  variety  of  chara6ber  and  man* 
^ :  and  the  great  reformation  introduced  of  late  years,  as  well  as  tlie 
'^i.*overies  made,    render  former    accounts  to  be  but  little    depended 
vivoa.    Many  of  the  Tar^rs,  who  inhabit  large  portions  of  the  Ruffian 
c.muiioQs,  now  live  in  fixed  boufes  and  villages,  cultivate   the    land, 
^^  pay  tribute  like  other  fubje6b.    Till  lately  they  were  not  admitted 
^>'<>  t^  Ruffian  armies ;  but  now  they  make  excellent  foldiers.     Other 
Ruffiat  Tartars  retain   their  old  wandering  lives.'    Both   fides  of  the 
^o!|aue  inhabited'  by  Tichermifes  and  Morduars,  a  peaceable,  in- 
(indnoia  people.     The  Bafkirs  are  likewife  fixed  inhabitants  of  the  tn& 
ti:it  mcbes  from  Kafan  to  the  frontiers  of  Siberia ;  and  have  certain  pri- 
^--'^s,  of  which  they  axe  tenacious.    The  wandering  Calmucs  occupy  the 
OA^  ^.^^''^  to  Aftracan,  and  the  frontiers  of  the  Uibecs  j  and,  in  con- 
ftdentwaof  certain  preients  they  receive  from  the  Ibvereigns  of  Ruffia, 

th^  kne  in  their  armietf  without  pay«  hut  are  apt  to  plunder  equally  friends 
and  foes. 

Be  Cq^  ^]^  ig^y  loa^  ^  £gtii^  in  the  mUitary  hiftory  of  £uirQ|ie, 
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v^re  orlgiilally  Poliili  peafants,  and  fcrved  in  the  Ukninei  as  a  xr 
againft  the  Tartars.     Btring  oppreHed-  by  their  unfeeling  lards,  a  p: 
them  moved  to  the  uncultivated  banks  of  the  Don  or  Tanais>   and 
eftabliftied  a  colony.     They  were  foon  after  joined,  in  l637y  by  two  * 
detachments  of  their  countrymen  *,    and  they  i^uced  Aibph,  5vhich 
were  obliged  to  abandon  to  the  Turks>  after  laying  it  in  aOies. 
next  put  themfelvcfl  utider  the  protection  of  the  Ruffians,  built  Cirx: 
on  an  idand  in  the  Don  ;  and  their  poOfeffions,  which  confided  of  th 
nine  towns  on  both   fides  that  river,  reached  from  Ribna  to  Af 
They  cultivated  the  country,  b'ut.were  fo  wedded  to  their  original  cuft 
that  they  were  little  better  than  nominal  fubjetSb  to  the  czars,  till 
time  of  Peter  the  Great.    They  profefled  the  Greek  religion  j  their  inc 
tions  were  warlike,  and  they  occafipnally  ferved  againll  the  Tart  a/? 
Turks  on  the  Palus  Mxotis. 

The  charaCler  of  the  Tartars,  of  Kafan  may  ferve  for  that  of  aJi 

Mahometan  Tartars   in  their  neighbourhood.      Very  few  of  them 

tall ',  .  but  they  are  generally  (Iraigbt  and  well  made,  •  have  fmall  f 

with  fre(h  complexions,  and  a  fprightly  and  agreeable  air.     They 

haughty  and  jealous  of  their  honour,  but  of  very  moderate  caj^at 

They  are  ibber  and  frugal,  dexterous  at  mechanical  trades,  and  lone 

neatnefs.    The  TartArian  women  are  pf  a  wbolefbme  complexion  r^l 

than  handibme,  and  of  a  good  conditufion  :  from  their  earliefl  inf<i 

they  are  accu domed  to  labour,   retirement,   modefty,    and    fubmiili 

The  Tartars  of  Kafan  take  great  care  of  the  education  of  their  childi 

1  hey  habituate  their  youth  to  labour,  to  fobriety,  and  to  a  flri£l 

fervance  of  the  manners  of  their  anceftor?.    They  arc  taught  to  rcaJ  I 

•  write,  and  are  inftru£led  in  the  Arabic  tongue,  and  the  principles  of  li 

religion.     £ven  the  fmalled  village  has  its  chapel,  fchool,  pr'icW,  > 

Ichool-madcr ;    though  fome  of  thefe  prieds  and  fchool-maflew  are 

much  /killed  in  the  Arabic  langiiage.    The  bed  Tartarian  academies 

the  Rudian  empire  are  thofe  of  Kafan,  Tobollk,  and  Adracaa,  u*h 

are  under  the  dirc^ion  of  the  gagouns,  or  high-priclis.     It  is  not  i 

common  to  find  fmall  colle^ions  of  hidorical  anecdotes  in  manul'crj 

in  the  huts  of  tbe  boors  :  and  their  merchants,  befides  what  thoic  Iij 

libraries  contain,  are  pretty  extenfivcly  acquainted  with  the  hiftorj 

their  own  people,  and   that  of  the  circumjacent  dates,  with  the  ar 

quitics  of  each.     Such  as  choofe  to  make  a  progrefs.in  theology  <'^ 

themfelves  into  the  fchools  of  Bougharia,  which  are  more  cumpkte  tt 

the  others. 

I'be  Tartar  citizens  of  Kafan,  Orcnbcrg,  and  other  governments,  c? 
on  commerce,  exercife  feveral  trades,  and  have  fome  manufactory 
Ihcir  manner  of  dealing  is  chiefly  by  way  cf  barter;  coin  is  very  i1 
ly  lecn  among  them,  ^  and  bills  of  exchange  never.  They  are  not 
general  very  enterprifmg ;  but  as  they  txleiid  their  connexions  by  pa' 
ners  and  clerks,  many  of  them  carry  on  a  gteat  deal  of  bufinef?,  ^^^ 
their  par^monious  way  of  life  renders  very  lucrative.  At  Kafao  th 
make  a  trade  of  preparing  what  is  called  in  England  Morocco-lcatb 
I'he  villages  of  thefe  })eoplc  comprehend  from  ten  to  one  hundrnl  tarn 
Mod  of  them  alfo  contain  tanners,  lhoe-makers>  tailors,  dyers,  iinltbs,  aj 
carpenters. 

The  habitations  and  manner  of  living  of  the  Tartar  citizens  a'^'^  ^j 
lagers  of  Adracan  are  perfeclly  fimilar  with  thofe  of  the  Tartars  ol  ^ 
fan.  In  the  city  of  Adracan  they  have  a  large  magazine  for  goo(l>.  ^ 
of  bricks,  and  feveral  fliops  upon  arches.  They  carry  on  an  iinportii 
commerce  with  the  Armenians,  PcrfiaoS}  Indians,  Boughaiiatt^*  ^ 
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ds:  fmslii^iej  of  Morocco-leatW/  cottOQ>  camdots^  and  filkfl^  are  In 

i  very  tKiificg  tiate. 

iWHwifeof  Adatic  origin,  and  have  a  clofe  refemblance  to  th« 
Lif)iaad€fi,  kit  are  more  civiliied«  and  better  informeil.  They  live  in 
tcjTBs  2sd  rJages,  have  fchoola  and  academies,  and  have  made  Come 
pnjfffife  m  tk  arts  and  fciences.  They  profeis  the  Lutheran  faith,  and 
X.W  t^  Canitizn  era  in  their  chronology.  Tbey  carry  on  commerce,  and 
ticruk  jxA  of  the  common  trades.  The  boors'  are  chiefly  employed 
ini^iicckir^  hunting,  and  fiiliing.  They  are  great  eaters,  making  tive 
mf^hdxf,  and  arc  immoderately  fond  of  brandy.  They  enjoy  a  conii- 
ii^  degree  of  freedom,  as  the  Ruffian  government  has  continued 
L/iini  tlie  aijoyment  of  the  privileges  which  they  formerly  had  under  the 

The  r^iaki,  who  are  a  Finnifii  race,  chiefly  inhabit  the  province  of 
\  xk],  iathe  government  of  Kafan.  Some  of  the  Votiaks  are  Chnllians, 
(^ct  gnat  part  of  them  are  heathens  and  idolaters ;  though  even  thefe  be- 
^-  tkdodrine  of  a  future  date  of  rewarda  and  puni(hments. 

Tht  Ofiais,  who  are  likewiie  a  Finnilh  race,  are  one  of  the  mod  nn- 

rserofos  natkms  of  Siberia.     Before  they  were  in  fubje^lion  to  RulTia,  th<y 

"^}^  Conened  by  princes  of  their  owq  nation,  and  their  defcendantf  are 

iullrepBtedooble^    Tbefe  people  divide  themfelyes  into  different' docks 

or  tribn:  Uifj  choofe  their  chiefs  from  among  the  progeny  o(  their  an- 

c^Hita^  Theie  maintain  peace  and  good  order,  and  fupenntend  the 

j«Tinat  of  ihe  taxes.     They  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of 

•rt*i%SKf  ire  extremely  ignorant ;  they  can  reckon  as  far  as  ten^  but  no 

W»,af  ii  the  cafe  of  other  Finnifli  nations. 

J^  f^fudg  are  rather  below  the  middle  itature,  have  generally  blask 
^,  2ad  a  fcanty  beard.  Their  principal  occupation  is  the  chafer  in 
^'^^  th^  difcover  mnch  eagernefs  and  addreis ;  ufing  indifcriminately 
^f^vms,  the  bow>  and  the  fpear.  They  are  alfo  fkilful  in  contriving 
^^.  fiarcs,  and  gins,  and  all  the  lures  of  game. 

^te  ^f^mmmfcbes  dwell  along  the  two  fides  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  g«- 
^frniBeBto  of  Vifchnei-NovgorodC  Kaian,  and  Orenberg.  They  never 
I 'Hntoams,  bat  aflfemble  in  fmall  villages,  and  choofe  the  foreds  for  their 
J"» !  utirwi.  They  are  very  fond  of  hunting,  and  procure  for  that  purpoie 
^  'tv-barrd  mofkets,  which  they  prefer  to  the  bow.  One  of  their  marriage 
^f'e.Ti'jniei  is,  ihat  on  the  wedding  night  the  bride  is  obliged  to  pull  off 
|>T  Vrtilliand's  boots.  A  late  writer  fays,  **  Among  the  Tfchouwafches 
*^  -be  bufband  is  mafterof  the  houfe ;  he  orders  every  thing  himfelf  ;  and 
"  'lisihe  doty  of  the  wife  to  obey  without  reply.'' 

Tht  Kir^utfians  have  a  frank  and  prepo0cffing  air,  fimilar  to  that 

^-ich  chara6lerifes  the  Tartars  of  Kafan.    They  have  a  (harp  but  not 

*  '^f^  Wk,  and  fnialler  eyes  than  thofe  Tartars.    They  have  good 

^*jinl  fajff^  j^jjj  j^^g  affable  and  high-fpirited,  but  fond  of  their  cafe. 

^^  '^iptooug.    ITiey  dwell  always  in  portable  huU,  wandering  about 

J^ter  d^ert*  in  fearch  of  paihirage  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  which  con- 

i^-njtes  tlieh'  principal  occupation.    The  decoration,  of  their  horfes  em- 

V>  |»s  them  almoft  as  much  a^  that  of  their  perfons ;   they  having  gene- 

^'•f  degani   faddles,    handfome    houiings,    and    ornamented    bridles, 

^'^.  in  great  eaters,  and  they  alfo  fmoke  tobacco  to  excels.     Men, 

'^,  aftd  children,  all  fmoke,  and  take  fnuff:   they  keep  the  latter 

f^^  ^ns  faftened  to  their  girdles.     The  great  and  wealthy  live  per- 

*^?ttlhc  ikme  manner  as  the  reft  of  the  people,  and  are  dillinguilhed 

^v  tif  the  numerous  train  that  accompanies  them  ih  their  cavalcades. 
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and  the  (|«iaiitft7  of  livH  Dvfaich  fucoaiid  tftcir  ^fouten^  inliriiiMI  bjr  ^ 
wives,  children,  and  (laves. 

The  Tim^aiu  form  one  of  the  inoft  miinennu  nationt  «f  Kbe^ 
They  are  of  a  middle  ftatnre^  w^l  nwde,  wad  of  a  good  nien«  Tl^ 
£ght  and  hearing  are  of  a  degree  «f  accrtenefi  and  delicacy  that  is  alid 
incredible;  bnt  their  omns  pf  fmtiltng  and  feeling  ai«  confideral 
more  blunt  than  ours.  They  are  acquainted  with  almoft  every  tvee  M 
ftone  within  the  circuit  of  their  uraal  perambulation;  and  they  ^ 
even  defcribe  a  courfe  of  fome  hundred  miles  by  the  configuratioiial 
the  trees  and  ftones  they  meet  with,  and  can  enable  others  to  take  i 
fame,  rohte  by  fuch  defcriptions.  They  alio  diicover  the  tradu  of  t 
game  by  the  comprefiion  of  the  grafs  or  mofs.  They  learn  foreign  la 
guages  with  eafe,  are  alert  on  horieback,  good  hunters,  and  dexteroiis 
the  bow. 

The  Kalmucsnxe  a  courageous  tribe,  and  numerous ;  for  the  moft  pa 
law-boned  and  ilout.  Their  vifage  is  fo  ilat,  that  the  ikdl  of  a  Calm^ 
may  be  eafily  known  from  others.  Th^  have  thick  lips,  a  fnaall  non 
aiid  a  (hert  chin,  the  complexion  a  reddifh  and  yellowiih  brown.  Tli^ 
cknthing  is  oriental,  and  Iheir  heads  aie  exactly  Chinefe.  Some  of  thr 
women  wear  a  large  golden  ring  in  their  noihils.  Their  piiocipai  foe 
is  animals,  tame  and  wild,  ttid  even  their  chiefs  will  feed  i^xni  cattle  thi 
have  died  of  diftemtier  or  age,  and  though  the  ilefli  be  putrid ;  lb  that  i 
every  horde  the  fleu-market  has  the  appearance  of  a  lay-ftaH  of  carrior 
they  eat  likewife  the  roots  and  plants  of  their  d^leirts.  Th^  aie  grea 
caters,  hut  can  endure  want  for  a  long  time  without  complahat.  Botl 
iexes  fmoke  continually :  during  the  fommer  thoy  renuin  in  the  northen^ 
and  in  the  winter  in  the  fouthem  deferts.  They  ileep  upon  felt  or  car 
peting,  and  cover  themfelves  with  the  fame. 

The  Kamjcbadaki  have  a  lively  imagination,  a  iliong  memoiy,  anc 
a  great  genius  for  imitation.  Their  chief  employments  are  huntiiig  ao<^ 
fiihing.  The  chafe  fumiihes  them  with  fables,  foxes,  and  other  ganie| 
They  are  very  e^^rt  at  fiihing,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  prope 
^fons  for  it.  They  eat  and  driidc  great  quantities ;  but'  as  what  thr 
eat  is  always  coldi  their  teeth  are  vety  fine.  Dogs  are  theur  only  doj 
tneftic  animals,  and  they  put  a  high  value  upon  them.  Some  of  then] 
travel  in  fmall  carriages  drawn  .by  dogs ;  and  a  complete  KamtichadtJ 
lian  equipaee,  dogs,  hamefs,  and  all,  cdls  in  that  country  near  twent\ 
xubles,  or  4L  lOs.  The  Kamtfchadaks  believed  the  immortality  of  th^ 
ibnl,  before  they  \9e1e  prevailed  upon  to  embrace  the  Chriftian  rdigion 
They  are  fuperftitious  to  extravagance,  and  extremely  fingtilar  suvi  ci 
prxcions  in  the  d^erent  enjoyments  of  life,  particidariy  ihor  convivLil 
entertainments. 

The  lAanners  of  the  Siieriams  were  formerly  fo  barbarona,  that  Peter 
the  Great  thought  he  could  not  infli^  a  greater  puniihment  upon  his  ca* 
pital  enemies,  the  Swedes,  than  by  banifbing  them  to  Siberia.  The  ef* 
tie^t  was,  that  the  Swedilh  ofHoers  and  foldlers  introduced  Eniopeio 
vlages  and  manufe^res  into  the  country,  and  thereby  acquired  a  com* 
fortable  living.  In  this  forlorn  region,  fo  long  unknown  to  Europe, 
fome  new  mines  have  lately  been  difcovered,  whidi,  upon  their  firft  open« 
ing,  have  yielded  45,000  pounds  of  fine  filver,  faid  to  have  been  obtained 
with  little  difficulty  or  expenfe*  But  Kamtfdiatka  is  now  oonikiaed  >< 
the  moft  horrid  place  of  exile  in  the  valt  empire  of  Ruffit ;  and  here  feme 
of  the  greateft  criminals  are  fent. 

RxLTGiotr.]  The  eftabliflied  leligion  of  Ruffia  aa  that  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  tenets  of  which  are  by  fer  too  aumeroua  and  com^icated  to 
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bf  (23bBfle&bere;  bot  the  great  article  of  fitith  by  viihicb  that  charch 
hzi  been  ib  loi^  lepanted  frem  the  Latia  or  Catholic  churchi  is  the 
(iottiisK  tint  the  Holy  Spirit  does  not  proceed  from  the  Father  and  the 
^<xi^  bat  finmi  tke  Father  only.    They  deny  the  pope's  fupremacy;  and 
thoii^  they  di^cbim  image-worlhip,  they  retain  many  idolatrous  and 
f  ipexiStiocscsiDfna.     Their  churches  are  Rill  of  pi6^ures  of  faints,  whom 
they  coofider  as  mediators.     They  obfenre  a  number  of  fafts  and  lents^ 
io  that  cb^life  half  the  year  very  abftemioufly  :  an  inQitution  which  i$ 
cxXt&otif  cBsrenient  for  the  foil  and  climate.     They  have  many  peculiar 
notioQf  wick  v'^td  to  the  facraments.     They  oblige  their  bifhops,  but  not 
their  yM$,  to  celibacy.     Peter  the  Great  (howed  bis  profound  knowledge 
in  gOKnoMst  in  nothing  more  than  in  the  reformation  of  his  churcn. 
He  bnkt  the  dangeroiis  powers  of  the  patriarch  and  the  great  clergy. 
He  declared  him^f  the  head  of  the  church,  and  pieferved  the  fubordina* 
ti^os  id  metropolitans,  archbifhop$9  and  bi(hops.     Their  prieds  have  no 
^sei  iscomej  but  depend,  for  fub(illence,  upon  the  benevolence  of  their 
£^:ks  asd  heaters.     Peter,  after  efbiblKbing  this  great  political  refjrma- 
t^n«  left  his  clergy  In  full  poflelBon  of  all  their  idle  ceremonies  ;  ncr  did 
h;:  cat  qS  their  boards :  that  impolitic  attempt  was  referved  tor  the  em« 
peroc  Peter  III.  and  greatly  contributed  to  his  fatal  catal^rophe.     Be- 
fore his  time,  an  incredible  number  of  both  fexes  were   ihot   up   in 
conTents:  nor  has  it  been  found  prudent  entirely  to  abolifh  thoie  fo- 
cietka.    The  abules  of  them,   however,  are  in   a   great    meafure  re- 
moTcd;  kr  no  male  can  become  a  monk  till  he  is  turned  of  thirty: 
and  ao  ^noale  a  nnn  till  (he  is  fifty ;  and  even  then  not  without  permif^ 
ik»  afthm  faperiors. 

The  coQqiimd  provinces,  as  already  obfenred,  retain  the  exerciie  of 
their  own  reiigioa ;  but  Aich  is  the  extent  of  the  RulT^an  empire,  that 
many  of  its  iub^edb  are  Mahometans,  and  more  of  them  no  better  thaii 
Pagans,  in  Siberia  and  the  uncultivated  countries.  Many  ill*judged  at* 
tempts  have  been  made  to  convert  them  by  force,  which  have  only 
tended  to  confirm  them  in  their  infidelity.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Sarpa  is  a  fionnihing  colony  of  Moravian  brethren,  to  which  the  founders 
have  ^ven  the  name  of  Sarepta ;  the  be^nning  of  the  fettlement  was  in 
1765,  with  difUnguiihed  privileges  from  the  imperial  court. 

Lasguage.]  The  common  language  of  Kufiia  is  a  mixture  of  the 
Polifli  and  Sdavonian  ;  their  prielis,  however,  and  the  mod  learned  clergy^ . 
make  vie  of  what  is  called  modem  Greek  :  and  they  who  are  acquainted 
^"ith  the.^iident  language  in  its  purity,  may  eafily  acquire  the  knowledge 
of  ii  in  its  corrupted  ftate.  The  Ruffians  have  thirty-fix  letters^  the  forms 
cf  which  have  a  firong  refemblance  to  the  old  Greek  alphabet. 

Lbaavin&  and  i^eaaned  men.]     The  Rufiians  have  hitherto  made 
bat  an  iooonfideraUe  figure  in  the  republic  of  letters :  but  the  great 
ecosafagemeat  lately  given  by 'their  foverelgns,   in  the  inditution  of 
academics    and    other,  literary  boards,    has    produced  fufficierit  proofs 
that  tbey  are  no  way  deficient  in  intellectual  abilities.     The  papers  ex-^ 
hibited  hj  them  at  their  academical  meetings  have  been  favourably  re- 
ceived all  over  Earope;  efpecially  thofe  that  relate  to  aftronomy,  the 
gathrmatics^  and  natural  pbik>lbphy.     Tt^  fpeeches  pronounced  *  by  the 
biihop  of  Turer,  the  metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  the  vice-chancellor, 
*oA  <hc  marihal*  at  the  opening  of  the  commiffion  for  a  new  code  of 
Uws.  aie  el^ant  and  claifical :    and    the    progreis   which  learning   has 
made  ia  that  empire  fince  the  beginning  of  this  century,  with  the  Ipeci- 
mcosofUteiatore  publiihed  both  at  Peteriburg  and  Mofccfw,  is  an  evi^ 
ikac$  that  the  Rttffiaoa  ar«  not  unqualified  to  ihine  in  the  arts  and  fci* 
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The  Ruffian  navy  in  the  barboura  of  Cronihidt,  Revel,  and  A.rcha 
gel,  in  the  year  1792,  confided  of  .50  (hips  of  the  line,  of  which  ci^lit  'vt'e 
of  110  guns,  and  the  reft  of  74  and  66  i  27  frigates  of  38,  32,  stnd  , 
guns  5  ^0  gaJWfi,  SCO  gun-boats,  16*  fire-fhips,- and  other  fmaller  velTbl 
befidea  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  confiding  of  17  ihips  of  the  line,  and 
flill  greater  number  of  frigates,  corvettes.  Sec.  Twenty  tboulanci  failr 
are  kept  in  conftant  pay  and  fervice,  either  on  board  the  iliips  or  In  tt 
^ock-yaixls.  The  harbour  at  Crondadt,  feven  leagues  from  Pcteril»ur^, 
defended  on  one  fide  by.  a  fort  of  four  bailions,  and  on  the  other  b»y  st  ba 
tery  of  100  pieces  of  cannon.  The  canal  and  large  bafon  will  contain  nes 
(k>0  fail  of  (liips. 

Government,  xaws,  aKd  7  The  ibvereign  of  the  RuflTan  em 
DisTfNCTiONs  OF  BANK*  )  pi^e  IS  abfolute  and  defpotic  in  thi 
fulleil extent  of  thoi'e  terms,  and  maftcr  of  the  lives  and  properCi^B  of  al 
bis  fubje<5^s,  who,  thoi>gh  they  are  of  the  fird  nobility,  or  have  been  highly 
inflrumental  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  ilate,  may  notwitbfland 
log,  for  the  mod  triiiing  ofter.ce,  or  even  for  no  ofience  at  all,  be  feizen 
upon  and  fenl  to  Siberia,  or  made  to  drudge  for  life  opon  th«  public 
workS|  and  have  all  their  goods  confil'cated,  whenever  the  foverei^  or 
his  miniilers  dial  I  think  proper.  Perfons  of  any  rank  may  be  bainifLed 
into  Siheria,  for  the  (lightelt  political  intrigue;  and  their  pofleffiona  bet- 
ing oonfifcated,  a  ix^hole  family  may  at  once  be  ruined  by  the  infinua* 
lions'  of  an  artful  courtier.  The  fecrct  court  of  chancery,  which  was 
a  tribunal  compci^d  of  a  few  miniilers  chofen  by  the  fovcreign,  had  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  all  families  at  their  mercy.  But  this  court  ivas  fup- 
prertcd  by  Peter  IlL 

The  fyftem  of  civil  laws  at  prefent  ellablifhed  in  Ruflia  is  v«ry  ira- 
|)erfe6t,  and  in  many  indances  barbarous  and  unjuft ;  being  an  s^m- 
blage  of  laws  and  regulations  drawn  from  moft  of  the  dates  of  '£uropc, 
ill  digeiled,  and  in  many  refpe^U  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the 
Kuffian  nation.  But  the  late  empcefs  made  fome  attempts  to  rtform 
the  laws,  and  put  them  upon  a  better  footing.  The  courts  of  juf^ice 
were  in  general  very  corrupt,  and  thofe  by  whom  it  was  adminiftertd 
extremely  ignorant ;  but  the  judicious  regulations  of  Catharine  II.  fixed 
a  certain  falary  to  the  office  of  judge,  which  before  depended  on  the  con- 
tributions of  the  unhappy  clients ;  and  thus  the  poor  were  without  ho|ie 
or  remedy. 

The  diAin^ions  of  rank  form  a  confiderable  part  of  the  Ruffian  con- 
^itution.  The  late  cmpreis  took  the  title  of  Autocratrix,  which  im- 
])lies  that  they  owed  their  dignity  to  no  earthly  power.  Their  ancient 
nobility  were  divided  into  Icnczes,  or  knaz^,  boyare,  and  vaivods.  Ibe 
knezes  were  foveroigns  upon  their  own  edatcs,  till  thefe  were  reduced 
by  the  czar :  but  they  liill  retain  the  name.  The  boyars  were  nobility 
under  the  knczcsj  and  the  vaivods  were  governors  of  provinces*  Thole 
titles,  however^  fo  often  revived  the  ideas  of  their  ancient  power,  that  the 
late  emprelfts  introduced  among  their  fubjcets  the  titles  of  counts  and 
princes,  and  the  othtr  dii^indtions  of  Etobillty  that  are  common  to  the  i^tl 
of  £uropc. 

Revenue  and  expensfs.]  Nothing  certain  can  be  faid  concern* 
ing  the  revenues  of  this  mighty  empire;  but  they ^arc,  undoubtedly,  at 
prefent,  far  fuperior  to  what  thiy  were  in  former  time?,  •  even  under 
Peter  the  Great.  The  vaft  exertions  for  promoting  indullry,  made  by 
his  fucceflors,  elpccinlly  her  late  imperial  majefty,  muft  have  greatly 
added  to  their  locomei   which^    many   years  ago>  was  little  ku  tiuB 


'^.^^'DjCMX)  <yf  nibles,  or  nearly  fix  millions  fterlbg  annually ;  tfaus  com* 

Rubles. 

Cintation  tax   8,500,000 

Other  UxcB  and  duties 7>(XX>>000 

Tbe  cfovn-lands,  with  otbtt  do-  7  ^  ^^.  .^.^ 
mains  Ukcn  from  the  ckrgjr      j  0,0(KMX)0 

Piudace  of  the  mines    1,500,000 

Mcno|ml7  of  dUlilled  liquors    4,0(KMK)(» 

MoBopolj  of  fait   1,800,000 

28,800,000 

Accoffii^  to  Mr.  Plefcheefs  computation,  publilhed  in  Engllfh  by 
tfce  rCTerend  Mr.  SmimoTr,  the  revenues  of  Rulfia  exceed  40,i)00,()0<) 
0*  TuUet)  ud  the  expences,  even  in  time  of  war,  are  faid  not  to  amount 
ti  JO,000,IXJO.  The  two  French  travellers,  who  were  in  Rufiia  in  \7f)'2, 
<- inmate  the  whole  revenue  of  the  empire  to  have  been  little  lefs  than 
CO AX^^lO  of  rubles,  or  nearly  1 2,000,0001.  fterling. 

MThen  this  fom  is  confidered  relatively,  that  is,  according  to  the  ffigh 
»^^ne  of  moaey  in  that  empire,  compared  to  its  low  value  in  Great 
hritain,  it  will  be  found  a  very  conliderablc  revenue.  That  it  is  i'o, 
iipptan  ihxn  the  vail  armies  maintained  and  paid  by  the  two  ]a.te  em- 
prrile?,  ID  Germany,  Poland,  and  elfewhere,  when  no  part  of  the 
mcn^Ktiinied  to  Uuflia;  nor  do  we  find  that  they  received  any  con- 
fr  ienHe  fMdy  from  the  hoofes  of  Bourbon  and  Audria,  who,  indeed, 
TfTV'  'm  m  condition  to  grant  them  any.  In  1733,  reckoning  the  tri- 
i»L'e  pad  hy  the  Tartars,  with  all  taxes  and  duties  in  money,  the  fum 
ti'tai  b  laid  to  have  amounted  only  to  thirteen  millions  of  rubles  (each 
f-l  !e  amotntiDg  to  4s.  (id.  fterling).  This  income  was  at  that  time 
t  indent  to  maintain  339,500  men,  employed  in  the  land  and  Ita  ler- 
*"^e.  The  other  expences,  befide  the  payment  of  the  army  and  navy 
ot  the  latf  emprefs,  the  number  and  difcipline  of  which  were  at  Icaft 
equ^totlofeof  her  greatefl  predcceflbrs,  were  very  conliderable.  Her 
•  XAirt  vas  degant  and  magnificent ;  her  guards  and  attendants  fplendid  ; 
ar.d  the  escoiuagement  (he  gave  to  learning,  the  improvement  of  the  arts, 
•nd  ufefuliifcoverics,  coft  her  vail  Turns,  exclufive  of  her  ordinary  expences 
d  flate. 

'Some  (»f  the  Rufiian  revenues  arife  from  monopolies,  which  are  often 
1  »^clTary  ii  the  infancy  of  commtfce.  The  mpft  hazardous  enterprile 
».n  krtaker  by  Ptier  the  Great  was  his  imitating  the  conda6l  of  Henry 
Mil.  of  Ei^nd,  in  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  church.  He  found,  per- 
^ari,  that  polky  and  necelfity  required  that  the  greateft  part  pf  them 
*.\\'jrM  be  refiored,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  his  great  aim  being  to 
•■'ntc  lie  patriarch  of  his  exceflivc  power.  The  clergy  are  taxed  iii 
IM^;  hit  the  pecuniary  revenues  of  the  crown  arile  from  taxes  upon 
i  *  "«.hgnios,  bees,  mills,  fillieries,  andTother  particulars. 

T^  Rjtfian  armies  are  raifed  with  little  or  no  expence,  and,  while  i/i 
iHfir  QQii  country,  fubiid  chiefly  on  provifions  fumtflied  them  by  the 
^•nT^tiypgopjg  according  to  their  internal  valuation.  The  pay  of  a  loldicr 
*  '-''•dTOTioinits  to  thirty  fliiliings  yearly ;  in  garrifon  he  receives  only  five 
1^1  'les  yearly.  The  pay  of  a  failur  and  a  gunner  is  a  ruble  a  month>  and 
ihnr  aw  fooid  with  provifions  when  on  (liore. 

OgOEts.]    The  order  of  St.  Andrew  was  inftituted  by  Peter  the  Great; 
in  if^^,  to  aoimate  bis  nobles  and  officers  in  his  wais  againU  th«  Turkf, 
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He  chofe  St.  Andrew  fbr  hts  patron',  bocaufe  hj  tradition  he  was  the 
founder  of  Cbridianity  in  the  country.  The  knights  are  perfons  of  .the 
firik  rank  in  the  empire.  The  order  of  St.  Alexander  Net^  was  alfo  in- 
dituted  by  Peter  the  Greats  and  confirmed  by  the  emprelk  Catharine  I. 
in  the  year  1725.  The  order  of  St.  Catharine  was  inftitttted- bjr  P^ter  the 
Great,  in  honour  df  his  emprefs,  for  her  aifidance  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
Pruth.  The  order  of  St.  George  was  inftituted  by  the  late  emprefa  Ca- 
tharine II.  in  favour  of  the  military  officers  in  her  fervioe.  The  order  of 
St.  iVolodemir  was  inftituted  06lober  3d,  1789,  by  the  late  empreis,  in 
favour  of  thofe  who  ferve  in  a  civil  capacity*  The  order  of  Su  jitmeot 
^o](lein.  in  memory  of  Anne,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  introduced 
into  Rutfia  by  Peter  JII. 

History.]     It  is  evident,  both  from  ancient  hiftory  and  modem  dif* 
eoveries,  that  fomc  of  the  mod  neg1e£led  parts  of  the  Ruffian  empire 
at  prefent  were  formerly  rich  and  populous.     I'he  reader  who  cafls  his 
eyes  on  the  general  map  of  Europe  and  Afia,  may  fee  the  advantages  of 
their  fituation,  and  their  communication  by  rivers  with  the  Black  Sea^ 
and  the  richefl  province^  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  empires.     In  later 
times,  the  Afiatic  part  of  Rufiia  bordered  on  Samarcand  in  Tartary, 
ioncc  the  capital,  under  Jenghis  Khan  and  Tameiiane,  of  a  far  rooie 
rich  and  powerful  empire  than  any  mentioned  in  hiftory ;  and  nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  the  conqueft  of  Ruffia  was  among  the  lalt 
attempts  made  by  the  former  of  thofe  princes.    The  chronicles  of  thb 
iempire  reach  no  higjier  than  the  ninth  century ;  but  they  have  a  tra* 
dition,  that  ^iovia  ^nd  Novgorod  were,  founded  by  Kii  in  the  year  430. 
This  Kii  is  by  fome  confidered  as  an  ancient  prince,  while  othen  men- 
tion him  as  a  fimple  bpatmap,  who  ufed  to  tranfport  goods  and  palf- 
engers  acrofs  the  Neiper.     For  a  long  time  the  chief  or  ruler  had  the 
title  of  grand  duke  of  Kiow.     We  cannot,  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of 
probability,  carry  our  conjefiures,  with  regard  to  the  hiftoiy  of  Ruilia, 
higher  than  the  introdu6tion  of  Chrillianitv,   which  happened  aSbout 
the  tenth  century,  when  the  princefs  of  this  pountry,  called  Olba,  is 
faid  to  have  been  baptifed  at  Conflantinople,  and  renifed  the  hand  of 
the  Greek   emperor,  John   Zimifces,  in   marriage.    This  accounts  for 
the  Ruffians  adopting  the  Greek   religion,  and  part  of  the  alphabet, 
^hotius,  the  famous  Greek  patriarch,  fent  priefts  to  baptilc  the  Ruf- 
fians, who  were  for  ibme  time  fubjeft  to  the  fee  of  Contantinople; 
but  the  Greek  patriarchs  afterwards  reiigned  all  their  authority  over 
the  RulCan  church:  and  its  bifliops  eredcd  them  felves  into  patriarchs, 
who  were  in  a  manner  independent  of  the  civil  power.     It  is  certain, 
that,  till  the  year  14-50,  the  princes  of  Ruflia  were  but  very  little  con- 
iidered,  being  chiefly  fubjefted  by  the^artars.     About  thia  time  John 
or  Iwan  Bafilides  conquered  the  Tartars,  and,  among  others,  the  duke  of 
Great  Novogorod,  from  whom  he  is  faid  to  have  taken  300  c^t-loads  of 
;o1d  and  filver*    His  profperous  reign  of  forty  years  gave  a  nev  afpe6t  tj 
luffia. 

His  grandf^^n,  the  famous  John  Qa^lowitz  II.  baying  caared  hii 
country  of  the  intruding  Tartars,  fubdued  the  kingdoms  of  Ka&n  anj 
AUracan  Tartary,  in  Ada,  and  annexed  them  to  the  Ruffian  daniniom. 
By  his  cruelty,  however,  he  obliged  the  inhabitants  of  fome  of  lis  fineti 
provinces,  particularly  Livonia  and  Edhonia,  to  throw  themfeves  ua- 
der  the  prote6tion  of  the  Poles  and  Swedes.  Before  the  tixne  of  th^ 
John  II.  the  fovereign  of  Ruffia  took  the  title  of  Wclike  Knez,  *<grea: 
««  prince^"  great  lord,  or  great   chiefs   which  the  ChrilUaa  niticu 
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ifterraib  reodered  bjr  tint  of  great-dake.    The  title  of  Tiar,  or,  9Sin% 
ciH  it.  Czar  (a  woni  which  iigniEes  emf^ror,  and  is  probably  derived 
horn  the  Eomzn  Cc^far),  was  added  to  that  of  the  Ruffian  fovereigns. 
Upon  tke  dtttb  of  Joho  Bafilowitz,  the  Ruifian  fucceffion  was  filled  bf 
&  let  of  iseai,  cruel  princes ;  and  their  tenitories  were  torn  in  pieces  b/ 
dv\l  wsn.    Lb  1597,  Boris  Godonow  aflaiHnated  Demetri,  or  Demetxius, 
the  lawfa]  h&T,  and  uflirped  the  throne.    A  young  niox\k  took  the  name 
of  Uatxum,  pretending  to  be  that  prince  who  had  eftaped  from  his  mur* 
den^:  znd  with  the  affiflance  of  the  Pdes  and  a  confideraUe  part^ 
{wtiidi  emy  tyrant  has  agai&ll  him)^  he  drove  out  the  ufurper  and  leizei 
the  cnvo  bimielf.    The  ioipofture  was  difcovered  as  ibon  as  be  came  t» 
the  kftrngnty,  becaufe  the  people  were  not  pleafed  with    him  ;    and 
he  Ts  mordmd.     Three  other  faUe  Demetrluses  flarted  up,  one  after 
snotbcr. 

Theie  impoftores  prove  the  defpicable  date  of  ignorance  in  whicb  the 
Hjfiint  were  immerged.   «The  country  became  by  turns  a  prey  to  the 
PcWs  and  the  Swedes^  but  was  at  length  delivered  by  the  good  fenfe  of 
the  boyars^  impdled  by  their  defpair,  fo  late  as  the  year  l£l3.    The  in* 
tSepeodency  of  Rufiia  was  then  on  the  point  of  being   extinguiihed* 
UUdiflaos^  ibn  of  Sigifmund  II.  of  Poland^  had  been  declared  czar^ 
hot  the  tyraofly  of  the  Poles  was  fuch^  that  it  produced  a  general  rebd<» 
Vion  of  the  Ruffians,  who  drove  the  Poles  out  of  Mofcow^  where  they 
had  krbac  time  defended  themielves  with  unexampled  courage,     Ph2a« 
Tetcs^  axcbbcihop  of  Roflow^  whofe  wife  was  defcended  from  the  an* 
dene  ibrcreigns  of  Ruflia,  iiad  been  ient  embail'ador  to  Poland   bj 
Jkmetiius,  one  of  the  Ruffian  tyrants,  and  there  was  detained  prilbner^ 
^nier  pretence   that   his   countrymen  had  rebelled  againft  Uladidaaa. 
Tbe  boyars  met  in  a  body  5   and  fuch  was  their  veneration  for  Phila* 
rtteS)  akd  bb  wife,  whom  the  tyrant  had  (hut  up  in  a  nunnery,  that 
toerdefbd  their  fon  Michael  i'fledorowilz,  of  the  honfe  of  Romano^ 
a  puth  of  15  years  of  age,  to  be  their  fovereign.    The  father  being 
exchanged  for  fome  Polish  priibners,  returned  to  Ruflia;    and  being 
created  [atriarcfa  l>y  his  fon,  reigned  in  the  young  man's  right  with 
g^eat  pn»(ience  and  fuccefs.     He  defeated  the  attempts  of  the  Poles  to 
replace  Ula^flaus  upon  the  throne,  and  likewife  the  claim  of  a  brother 
ot  Giifia?ps  Adolphus.     The  claims  of  the  Swedes  and  Poles  upon 
KnSa  fxxafioned  a  war  between  thofe  two  people>  which  gave  Michael 
a  kind  of  breathing-time;  and  he  made  ule  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  h^ 
fub]^.    He  reigned  thirty-three  years ;  and  by  his  wifdom,  and  the 
mddaetj  4»f  his  chara^er,  reflored  eafe  and  tranquillity  to  his  fubje6b. 
It  here  may  be  proper  to  mention   the  mode  of  the  czar's  nuptials, 
vhidi  could  not^  be  introduced  into  the  mifcellaneous  cuAoms  of  the 
catkm.     His  czariih  majelly's  intention  to  marry  being  known,    the 
xnodcdebrated  beauties  of  his  dominions  were  lent  for  to  court,  and  there 
«iienaiD€d.    They  were  vifited  by  the  czar,  and  the  moft  magnificent 
cupita}  preparations  were  made,  before  the  happy  lady  was  declared  by 
^^tig  ber  magnificent  jewels  and  a  wedding-robe.    The  reft  of  the  can* 
^towere  then  difmitfed  to  their  feveral  homes,  with  fuitable  preTents. 
'^ttameof  the  lady's  father  who  pleafed  Michael  was  Streichnen;  and 
be  wu  ploughing  his  own  farm  when  it  was  announced  to  him  that  he  was 
^"^HG-bw  to  the  czar. 

^^uis  focceeded  his  father  Michael,  and  was  married,  in  the  fame 
**?n8«.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  prince  of  great  genius.  He  re- 
forc(d  SiQoka&0|  Kiow^  and  the  Ukraine^  but  was  unfortunate  h^ 


his   wars  "vriih  the  Swedes,     When  the  gratwl-rigtiJor,   Mahomet  I 
haughtily  demanded  Ibme  poflefTions  from  him  in  the  Ukraine,   hi^ 
fWer  was,  **  that  he  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  a  Mahometan  dog,  and   t 
*'  his  icimitar  was  as  good  as  the  grand-fignior's  fabrc."     He  promo 
agriculture;  Introduced  into   his  empire  arts  and  fciences,  of  which 
was  hhnfelf  a  lover ;  publifhed  a  code  of  laws,  fome  of  which  arc   \ 
uled  in  the  adminillration  of  juftice  ;  and  greatly  impraved  his  aniij 
cftablilhing  difciplifle.     This  he  efte£led  chiefly  by  the  help  of  ftrangt 
BK)ft  of  whom  were  Scotch.     He  fubdued  a  chief  of  the  Don  Coilci] 
aamed  Stenko  Raiiii^  who  endeavoured  to  make  himfelf  king  of  Affr 
can  f  and  the  rebel,  with  i2/K>0  of  his  adherents,  were  banged  on  ti 
iiigh  roads.     He  introduced  linen  and  (ilk   manufai^ures  into   his   d 
minions  3  ahd,  iaftead  of  putting  to  death  or  enilaving  his  Lithuania^ 
l^olifh,  and  Tartar  prifoners,  he  fent  them  to  people  the  banlca  of  th 
Wolga  and  the  Kaffia.     Theodore  fucceeded    his  father  Alexitj5    / 
1667*     He  reigned  feven  years  ;  and  having  on  his  death-bed  called  hi 
boyars  around  him,  in  the  pretence  of  his  brother  and  d^er,  Iviran  an 
$c^hia,  and  of  Peter,  who  was  afterwards  fo  celebiBtcd,  and  who  wa 
his  half-brother>  he  faid  to  them,    '*  Hear  my  lall  fenttments  ;   they  ap 
*'  dictated  by  my  love  for  the  ftate,  and  by  my  aflfedion  for  my  peoi 
f  pie.     The  bodily  infirmities  of  Iwan  neceffarily  muft  dffe&,  his  men^ 
*-'  tal  faculties  3  he  b  incapable  of  ruling  an  empire  like'  that  of  Rutfia  s 
i'  he  cannot  take  it  amifs  if  I  recommend  to  you  to  fet  him  afide^   and 
V  let  your  approbation  fall  on  Peter,  who,  to  a  robud  conftitulion,  joins 
"great  (Ircngth  of   mind,    and   marks  of  a  fuperior  underdanding^. *' 
.  But  this  wile  dedination  extremely  oifended  the  princeis  Sophia,  -who 
was  a  woman  of  great  ambition,  and  who,  after  the  death  of  Theodore, 
ifound  means  to  excite  a  horrible  iedition  anrong  the  Strelitses,  who 
then  formed  the  Itanding  army  of  Rufiia.     Their  exceffes  furpafled  all 
defcription ;    but  Sophia,  by  her  management,  replaced  her    brotber 
Iwan  in  his  birth-right,  and  exercifed  the  government  berfelf  with  tht 
greateft  feverity  and  inhumanity ;    for  all   the ,  Buf&an  grandees  who 
were  related  to  Peter,  or  whom  (he  fuppo(ed  to  favour  him,  were  put 
to  cruel  deaths.     The  inftances  given  of  her  barbarous  adminiflration 
are  (hocking  to  humajiity.     At  Jength,  in  1682,  the  two  princes,  Iwan 
and  Peter,   were  declared  joint  fovereigns,  and  their  fjfler,   their  aflb- 
ciatc  co-regent.     Her  adminiftration  was  bloody  and  tumultuous  3  nor 
diird  (he  venture  to  check  the  fury  of  the  Strelitzes,  and  other  in- 
furgents.     Finding  this  debility  in  her  own  perfon,  (he  intended  to  have 
inarried  prince  Balil  Galitzin,  who  is  faid  to  have  been  t  man  of  fenfe 
and  fpirit,  and  fome  learning.     Being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army 
by  Sophia,  he  marched  into  Cnto  lartary;    but  Peter  now  was  about 
17  years  of  age,    and  a(rcrted  his  right  to  the  throne«     Sophia  and 
Iwan   were  then  at  Morcow3    and  upon  Peter*s  publifhine  aloud  that 
a  confpiracy  had   been   formed  by  his  (iHer  to  murder  him,    he  was 
joined  by  the  Strelitzes,  who  defeated  or  dedroyed  Sophia's  party,  and 
forced  herfclf  to  retire  to  a  monadcry.     Galitzin 's  life  was  liiared ;  but 
his   great    cflate   was   coniifcated,    and   the  following  curious  fentenof 
was  pronounced  as   his  punifhment  :    *'  Thou  art  commanded   by  the 
'•  moll  dement  czar  to   repair  to  Karga,  a  town  under  the  pole,  anJ 
"  there  to  continue  the  remainder  of  thy  days.     His  majedy,  out  of  bis 
'*  extreme  c^oodnels,    allows  thee  three-j^ence  per  day  lor  thy  fuhfift- 
••  ence.**    I'his  left  Peter  with  no  other  competitor,  in  the  year  l6i^9» 
Ihan  the  xniid  and  eafy  (wan;    and  u^)pn  bis  death|  wbitib  happenid 
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:r  :f>9<?,  Peter  reigned  alone,  and  cruellf  provided  for  bis  own  future  f^ 
ctiritv,  by  the  executioo  of  above  3000  Strditzesu 

Pe'f:!-,  tfaoagh.  he  had  been  but  ver^r  indilferentlf  cdvcated,  througk 
*ht   ica\'aafy  of   his  £ftcr,   afibciated   himfelf   with  the  Germans  and 
Lutcfa  *f  wih  the  fonner  for  the  fake  of  their  manuia^res,  which  he 
early  iatrn&ced  into  bis  dominions;     and  with  the  latter  for  their  ik ill 
H  jiaTigitica,  which  he  pra6lired  himfelf.     Hb  indioattoa  for  the  arti 
^^  €ncaB^^  by  his  ^vounte  Le  Fort,  a  Piedmontefe ;  and  geacai 
Gvni^,  a  Sootchaiant  difciplined  the  czar's  own  regiment,  ooafifiinc 
Of  MiO-iaragaefs  j  while  Le  Fort  raifed  a  reg^ent  of  12,(XK),  among 
^t'-m  be  tntrodnced  the  French  and  German  exerciies  of  amis,  with 
A  n«r  of  emplojiDg  them  in  (mrbing  the  in(blence  of  the  Strelitaci. 
Fz'cr,  after  this,  began  his  traYels  j   leaving  his  mlMtaTj  afiairs  in  the 
hiMs  of  Gocdon.     He  iet  oat  as  an  attendant  upon  his  own  embaffiuba  ; 
Z'Ttl  nii  adventures  in  Holland  and  England,  and  other  courts,  aw  toi» 
r.:>:neroQs,  and  too  wcil  known,  to  be  inferted  hete.     By  wotting  as  a, 
''■'vcimaa  finp-carpenter  at  Deptford  and  Saardam,  he  completed  hiai* 
'■•if  In  ihip-bailding  and  navigation ;    and  through  the  exoeUeot difel^ 
{ ■  r.^  introdnoed  among  his  troops  hj  the  foreigners,  he  not  only  owf^ 
i^td  or  crufbed  all  civil  infurretlions,  but  all  his  enemies  on  thb  fidfe 
ot  Afia:  and  at  laft,   be  even  exterminated,  excepting  two  feeUe  r^i« 
men  15,  the  vfheie  body  of  the  Strditzes.     He  role  gradually  thnmgk 
c^try  nnk  ind  fervice  both  by  fea  and  land ;    and  the  many  defeats 
wr  ch  he  teemed,  efpecially  that  from  Charles  XIL  at  Narva,  feemei    . 
on: I-  to  «nJirge  his  ambition,  and  extend  His  ideas.     The  battles  he  loft 
rent?:rni  him  at  length  a  conqueror,  by  adding  experience  to  his  con* 
n^-^ ;  and  the  j^enerons  frieodfhip  he  fhowcd  to  Aiigufhis  king  of  Po- 
Ln<J,  both  before  and  after  he  was  dethroned  by  the  king  of  Sweden^    ' 
'ti^anik  grcAily  to  his  honour.     He  bad  no  regard  for  rank  didind  frons 
m-  r  r ;  and  he  at  laft  married  Catharine,  a  young  Lithuanian  woman^ 
'I'^ij  had. been  betrothed  to  a  Swcdifb  foldiert  becaule,  after  a  loag  oo* 
6-'»;tatioB,  he  found  her   poirefled  of   a  foul   formed    to  eircctite  his 
f  l^n^  and  to  alhfl   his  councils.     Catharine  was  (b  much   a  (Granger 
U'  hcT  ova  country,  that  her  huiband  afterwards  discovered  her  brother, 
U'Vj  ferved  as  a  common  foidicr  in  his  Urmies.     But  military  and  na«- 
'•-:  tnampb,  which  fuccet^ed  one  another  after  the  battle  of   Pul- 
^•'->n  in  17(»9,  with   Charles  XII.  were  not  the  chief  glory  of  Peter  s 
'^'^.    He  applied   himfelf  with  equal   affiduity  to  the  cultivation  of 
"•>in(rce,  arts,  and  fcienccsj  and,  upon  the  whole,  he  made  fnch  ao- 
'•/    lioGs  of  dominion,  even  in  Europe  itfelf,  that  he  may  be  (aid  at 
^''•.  time  of  his  death,  which  happened  in  172.5,  to  have  been  the  moft 
I'^  t!q1  prince  of  his  age,  but  more  feared  than  beloved  by  hid  fub- 

^''7  \\it  Great  was  unfortunate  in  his  eldeft  Ton,  who  in  Rulliais 
^"  -i  the  Czarowitx,  and  who,  marrying  without  his  confent,  en- 
^^'^  ^  as  his  fither  alleged,  into  fome  dangerous  pra^ioes  againft  his 
F'n>n  and  government*,  for  which  he  was  tried  and  condemned  to 
<*itii.  Under  a  fovercign  fo  defpotic  as  Peter  was,  it  is  difficult  to 
*^*<tmiBe  on  the  juftice  of  the  charge.  It  was  undoubtedly  his  will 
inat^  yoQ^g  prince  fliould  be  found  guilty;  and  the  very  reading 
^^  ^w  fcalence  appears  to  have  been  fatal  to  him.  It  is  faid,  that,  ay 
^'^  »  fcstence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  the  prince,  in  which 
were  the  (bflowing  words,  *'  The  divine,  ecclefiaftical,  civil  and  mili- 
tary law,  condemns  to  death,  without  merc}',  all  thofe  whoTe  attempts 
^g^&  thdf  father  and  their  foTcreign  are  maxufc6|'*  be  fell  into  th« 
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moil  Tiolent  caanxlRons,  from  which  it  W3s  with  great  difficulty  til 
regained  a  little  interval  of  fenfe,  during  which  he  defired  his  father  i 
come  to  fee  him  ;  when  he  a{ked  his  pardon^  and  foon  after  died.  A<^ 
ing  to  other  acconnts,  he  was  fecretly  executed  in  prifon,  and  mi 
Weyde  was  the  perfon  who  beheaded  him.  After  this  event,  in  1 
Peter  ordered  bis  wife  Catharine  to  be  crQwned,  with  the  fame  ma 
cent  cererooraes  as  if  (he  had  been  a  Greek  emjpreis,  and  to  be  reco^ 
as  his  fucceflbr;  which  (he  accordingly  was^  and  mounted  the  R 
throne  upon  the  deceafe.  of  her  huiband.  She  died,  after  a  gl<^ 
tetgD>  in  I797f  itnd  was  fucceeded  by  Peter  II.  a  minor,  fan  to^ 
czaiowitz.  Many  domeflic  revolutions  happened  in  Ruffia  during 
ihort  reign  of  this  prince  j  but  none  were  more  remarkable  than  th«j 
grace  a^  exile  of  prince  MenzikofF,  the  favourite  general  in  the 
late  reigns,  and  eileemed  the  richeil  fubje6l  in  Europe.  *  Peter  II.  die 
the  fmail-pox,  in  1730* 

Notwithftanding  the  defpotifm  of  Peter  and  bis  wifi^«  the  Ruffiai 
Bale  and  nobility,  upon  the  death  of  Peter  IL  ventured  to  (et  aiid^ 
cfder  of  fucceifion  which  they  had  efbiblifhed.     The  male  iffoe  of 
was  now  extinguiihed  >    and  the  duke  of  Holftein,  fon  to    the 
daughter,  was,  by  the  deftinatioh  of  the  late  cmpreis,  entitled  to 
crown;    but  the  Ruffians^  for  political  reafons,  filled  their  throne 
Anne,  ducbefs  of  Courland,  iecond  daughter  to  Iwan,   Peter*8 
brother,    though  her  eldeft  fifter,  the  ducbefs  of  Mecklenburg, 
alive.     Her  reign  was  extremely  profperous ;   and  though  ihe  acce 
the  throne  under  limitations  that  fome  thought  derogatory  to  her  i 
mtf,  yet  (he  broke;  them  all,  aflerted  the  prerogative  of  her  viceft 
and  punifhed  the  afpiring  Bologorucki  family,  who  had  tmpofed  u 
ber  limitations^  with  a  view,  as  it  is  faid,  that  they  themfelves  mi 
govern.    She  raife4  her  favourite,  Biron,  to  the  duchy  of  Courla 
and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  many  fevere  executions  on  his 
count.    Upon  her  death  in  1740,  John,'  the  fon  of  her  niece  the  p 
cefs  of   Mecklenburg,    by   Anthony   Ulric    of   Brunfwick-Wolfen 
tie,  was,  by  her  will,  entitled  to .  the  fuccefEon ;     but  being  no  m 
than  two  years  old,  Biron  was  appointed  to  be  adminiilrator  ottbe  em 
diKiog  his  nonage.     This  deftination  was  difagreeable  to  the  prin 
of  Mecklenburg  and  her  hufband,  and  unpopiSar  among  theRuiTisi 
Count  Munich  was  employed  by  the  princels  of  Mecklenbui^  to  an 
FiroQ,  who  was  tried,  and  condemned  to  die,  but  w^  fent  iatu  evde 
Siberia. 

The  adminiilration  of  the  princefs  Anne  of  Mecklenburg  and  ber  h 
band,  was,  on  many  accounts,  but  particularly  that  of  her  German  c(j 
nexions,  difagreeable,  not  only  to  the  Ruifians,  but  to  other  powers  of  I 
rope :  and  notwith (landing  a  profperous  war  they  carriea  on  with  t 
Swedes,  the  princefs  Rlizabeth,  daughter,  by  Catharine,  to  Peter  the  Grc 
formed  fuch  a  party,  that  in  one  night's  time  (he  was  declared  and  p 
claimed  emprefs  of  the  RuiRas ;  and  the  princefs  of  Meckl^barg,  ber  h 
band,  and  fon,  were  made  prifoners. 

Elizabeth's  reign  may  be  faid  to  have  been  more  glorious  than  tk 
of  any  of  her  predeceifors,  her  father  excepted.  She  abolifhed  cap> 
punilhments,  and  introduced  into  all  civil  and  militarv  proceedings  I 
moderation  till  her  time  unknown  in  Ruffia  :  but  at  the  fame  time  ij 
punidied  counts  Munich  and  Oflerman,  who  had  the  chief  m^^ 
mcnt  of  affairs  during  the  late  adminiilration,  with  exile.  She  tnA. 
peace  with  Sweden,  and  fetUed,  as  we  have  already  feen,  the  fnccei^i 
to  that  croyrp,  as  yell  as  Jp  her  own  dopjjnipp?^  )?|>pn  th?  DooA  e<j'i;H 
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bk  nnzuktum.  Haviag  gloricmfly  finiOied  a  war  with  Sweden,  flu  re- 
i:r?d  ihc  nitaral  order  of  iiiccdfion  in  her  own  family,  by  declaring  the 
'^:i:eof  Holfiein-Gottorp,  who  was  defccndcd  from  her  eldeft  fiRer,  her 
^.  Sae  g3Tc  him  the  title  of  grand-duke  of  Huffia  >  and,  foon  after  her 
-cceffioa  to  tbt  tiroae,  called  him  to  her  court,  where  he  renounced  the 
(ucceffioQ  of  ti»  crows  of  Sweden,  which  undoubtedly  was  his  right,  em* 
braced  tbe  Gn^  religion,  and  married  a  princeis  of  Anhalt-2^rbft,  the 
Ute  empi^  Catharine  II.  by  whom  he  had  a  fon,  who  is  the  prefent  em* 
perorof  JiciEi. 

Few  pisses  ^re  had  a  more  nninterrupted  career  of  glory  thaQ  Ellza^ 
heth,  S&e  was  completely  victorious  over  the  Swedes.  Her  alliance  was 
citandbf  Great  Britain,  at  the  cxpenle  of  a  large  .fubfidy  5  but  many  po- 
^i^caJ^  tad  lanie  private  reafons,  it  is  faid,  determined  her  to  take  paft 
«^»'£  c!ieboa&  of  Auftria  againll  the  king  of  Prutfia  in  1756.  Her  arma 
2b3£  gave  a  tnm  to  the  fortune  of  the  war,  which  was  in  disfavour  of 
["^^  Botwithiianding  that  monarches  amazing  abilities  both  in  the 
tcjd  lad  cabinet.  Her  Toccefs  was  fuch  as  portended  the  entire  dcftrufUoa 
at  the  Fkuffim  power,  which  was,  perhaps,  faved  only  by  her  critical 
^iaih,  on  laonaxy  5,  1762. 

Hiizabeth  vu  facceeded  by  Peter  III.  grand-duke  of  Ruiiia,  an^  duke 
of  Holfteb,  a  prince  wboie  conduct  has  been  variouily  reprefented.  He 
raonnted  the  threne  podded  of  an  enthuHa^c  admiration  of  his  Pruifiaii 
maje^'s  virtnei;  to  whom  he  gave  peace,  and  whofe  principles  and 
pra^^  ht  (Kua  to  have  adopted  as  the  rule  of  his  futiuie  rago* 
He  D^  lave  farmovmted  the  efFe6ls  even  of  thofe  peculiarities^  u»- 
^opoht  u  titej  then  were  in  Ruffia ;  but  it  is  f^d  that  he  aimed  at 
Kfontadan  in  his  dominions,  which  even  Peter  the  Great  durft  not 
tttfmpt ;  and  that  he  even  ventured  to  cut  off  the  beards  of  his  deigy. 
It  Ii  a}^  alleged  that  he  had  formed  a  refolation  to  dellroy  both  the 
tmpre^  and  ber  ion,  though  they  had  been  declared  hdrs'to  the  im- 
perial thrme  by  the  lame  authority  which  had  placed  the  crown  upon 
tis  head :  even  the  advocates  of  Peter  the  Third  acknowledge  that  he 
i^d  refolved  to  Ihut  up  his  wife  and  fon  in  a  convent,  to  place  his 
tniilreff  apoa  the  throne,  and  to  change  the  order  of  fucceffion.  The 
(lircatioa  of  his  deligns  was,  however,  prevented  by  an  almoft  general 
^-nrpiracy  formed  againd  him,  in  which  the  emprefs  took  a  very  adlive 
( irt ;  and  this  unfortunate  prince  fcarcely  knew  an  interval  betwaen 
*^e  )olJ  of  his  crown  and  his  life,  of  which  he  was  deprived,  while  under 
D  igDooiiniotts  con6nenaent,  in  July  1762*  His  wife,  the  late  Catharine . 
11.  «a&  proclaimed  emprefs. 

The  death  of  prince  Iwan,  fon  to  the  princefs  of  Mecklenburg,  waa 

«  afi  of  ftate  policy  perfectly  according  with  the  means  by  which  Ca- 

l^inne  alceukd  the  throne.    This  young  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came 

iutD  the  vorki,  wag  defigned,  though  illegally,  to  wear  the  imperial 

<:To«m  of  Eoffia,  afler  the  death  of  his  great  aunt,  the  emprefs  Anna 

Iwamuvia;   bat,  on  the  advancement  of  the  emprefs  Elizabeth,  he 

was  condemned  to  lead  an  obfcure  life  in  the  caftle  of  Schluffplburg^ 

^"aier  a  ftnmg  guard,  who  had  particular  orders,  that,  if  any  perfon  or 

»7  anned  force  was  employed  in  attempting  to  deliver  him,    they 

ftittid  kill  him  immediately.     He  lived  quietly  in  his  prifon,  when  the 

empeA  Cathaxine  II.   mounted  the  throne  5     and    as   the   revolution 

wbiA  depofed  her  hufband  Peter  III.  had  occafioncd  a  ftrong  ferment 

in  the  itundft  of  the  people,  Catharine  was  apprehenfivc  that  forae  at- 

^«Jnpt»  imghl  be  made  in  favour  of  Iwan ;    Ihe  therefore  doubled  the 

guaid*  of  thii  unhappy  prince,  and  particularly  entrulled  him.  to  the 
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care  of  two  officers  who  were  devoted  to  her  intereft.  However,  2 
Kcatenant  of  infantry,  who  was  born  in  the  Ukraine,  undertook,  or  at 
leaft  pretended  lb,  to  deliver  Iwan  by  force  of  arm»,  from  the  fortrelsoi 
Scludelburg ;  and  under  this  pretence  the  prince  was  put  to  death,  aftei 
an  Imprifonment  of  23  year».  The  lieutenant  who  attempted  to  deliver 
Kim  was  arretted,  and  aftcrwanL*  beheaded  :  but,  notwithftandiog  this,  it 
has  been  repreiented  that  he  was  a  mere  tool  of  the  couit^  though  he  fuf- 
feed  for  executing  the  inflruftions  he  received. 

While  this  event  excited  the  attention  of  the  RuiTian  nation,  tb«  (lamej 
€if  civil  war  broke  out  with  great  violence  in  Poland  ;  which  was  generaliy 
the  cale  when  the  throne  was  vacant.      And    as    the  internal  traa- 
auillity  of  Poland  was  a  capital  object  with  Ruffia,  the  emprefs  Catharine 
ient  a  body  of  troops  into  that  country  -,  and  by  her  influence  count  Pooia* 
towfki  was  raifed  to  the  throne.     She  alfo  interpofed>  in. order  to  iecore 
the  rights  which  the  treaty  of  Oliva  had  given  to  the  Greek  and  pro- 
tenant  fubje^  of  Poland.     But  the  umbrage  which  her  imperial  nii- 
jefty*s  armies  gave  to  the  Roman-catholic  roles,  by  their  refidence  in 
Poland,  increaied   the  rage  of  civil  war  in  that  country,  and  prodnced 
fonfederacies  againd  all  that  had  been  done  during  the  late  eie6itoni 
which  rendered  Poland  a  Iccne  of  blood  and  confuiion*    The  condoA 
of  Rudta  wkb  regard  to  Poland  gave  fo  much  offence  to  the,  Ottoman 
court,  that  the  grand-fignior  fent  OhrefkofF,  the  Ruilian  niniAer,  to  Ibe 
pifon  of  (he  Seven  Towers,  declared  war  aeaind  Rudia,  and  marched  a 
very  numerous  army  to  tkc  confines  of  Rn(ha  and  Poland.     Hoflilitiei 
foon  commenced  between  theie  rival   and    mighty  empires.      In  the 
months  of  February  and   March,   1769^  Crim   Gueray,   khao  of  tbe 
Tartars,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of.  Tartars,  fupported  hf  IO»OUO 
fpahis,<  having  forced  the  Ruffian  lines  of  communication,  penetrated 
into  the  province  of  New  Servia,  where  he  committed  great  rav^es,  buro* 
ing  many  towns  and  villages,  and  carrying  off  fome  thoufand  families  ap- 
tive.     In  April  following,  the  grand  vizir,  at  the  head  of  a  great  amir, 
began  his  march  from  Conilantinople,  and  proceeded  towards  the  Danube. 
In  the  mean  time,  prince  Galitziny  who  commanded  the  Ruffian  amiy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nieiler,  thought  this  a  proper  time  to  attempt  Ibme* 
thing  dccifive,    before  the   arrival  of  the  great  Turkifh  force  in  that 
quarter.     Having  accordingly  crofled  the  Neifter  with  his  whole  army, 
he  advanced  to  Choczim,  where  he  encami^ed  in  fight  of  a  body  of 
SO^HK)  Turks,  commanded  by  Caraman  Pacha,  and  intrenched  undtr 
the  cannon  of  the  town.    The  princei  having  made  the  necefiary  dif- 
pofitions,  attacked  the  Turks  in  their  intrenchments  early  in  tbe  laoroing 
of  the  30th  of  April,  and,  notwithflanding  an  obfiinate  defence,  and 
a  dread&l  6re  from  the  tortrefs,  at  length  beat  them  out  of  their 
trenches.     The  Turks  endeavoured  to  cover  their  retreat,  by  detaching 
a  large  body  of  cavalr)*  to  attack  the  right  wing  of  the  BuHian  2rmy  i 
^ut  they  met  with  fuch  a  warm  reception  from  the  artillery,  that  ihcj 
foon  retired  in  great  difordcr.     General  Stofieln  and  prince  Dolgontcki 
were  then  ordered  to  purfue  the  fugitives,  at  the  head  of  eig^t  battalions ; 
which  they  did  fo  cffe^ually,  that  they  followed  them  into  the  foburbs 
of  Choczim,  and  their  purfuit  was  at  length  only  ftopped  by  the  paliladaiv 
of  the  fortrefs. 
^     On  the  13th  of  July,  a  very  obftinate  battle  was  fought  between  a 
confiderable  Turkifh  army,  and  the  RufCans  under  pi;^nce  Galitcn,  ia 
^he  neighbourhood  of  Choczim,  in  which  the  Turks  were  defeated.    The 
Bufiians  immediately  invef^ed  Choczim  ;  but  the  garrifon,  being  numer* 
•us>  made  frequent  laiiia^  and  secrived  great  reiaforcemcnu  from  tte 
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f  i>i  vmi*!  camp,  who  was  now  confKlerably  aivanfced  00  this  fide  rf' 
'.^^  Danobe.    Several  adions  e nlued  *,  znd  prince  Galitztn  was  at  lengttl 
«'''ig«i  to  Tctrttt,  and  repa6  the  Neifter.     It  was  compated  that  the 
i'tt  of  Choczim,  and  the  a6lions  confeqnent  to  it^  coft  the  Rui&aiis  tAxrfe 
Ci  .i>0O  men. 

In  tbenooagRnent  of  this  war,  the  grand  vizir  bad  a6led  with  adegreS 
of  pTudenct,  which,  it  has  been  thought,  would  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
de5gDi<]if  t&e  Rudbns,  if  the  fame  condu^  bad  been  afterwards  puHved*' 
But  ikeifBijof  the  vitir  was  extreniely  ficentioas,  and  his  caution  gave 
cfiesce  to  the  Janizaries }  ib  that>  ix>^  c^onfequence  of  tbek*  clannonfB,  and' 
the  we2hf6  of  the  councils  that  prevnilcd*  in  the  feraglio,  he  at  leflgth  be- 
cKCiti  (jcn&ct,  and  Moidovani  Ali  Pacha,  a  man  of  mong  courage  ttifta 
tockti,  was  appointed  his  fncceflbr. 

paring  thcfe  traniai^ons,   general  llomanzow  comtnitted  creat  de- 

viftations  open  the  Turks  on   the  hordera  of  Bender  and  Oczakow,- 

»h,^  he  {Pandered  and  burnt  fcvcral   towns  and  villages,  defeated  a 

Terkifii  detachment,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  of  cattle.     The  Tar- 

t-n  alio  conunitted  great  ravages  in  Poland,  whtre  they  almoft  totalljT 

<iift^oyed  the  palatinate  of  Bracklaw,  beiides  doing  nuich    mifchief  iw 

<5theT  places,    la  the  beginning  of  September,   the  Ruffian  army  wa» 

3n:a  pof.cd  on  the  banks  of  the  Niefter,  and  effedlually  defended  the 

i  '-'^-^g*  of  that  river  againft  ihe  Turks,  whcfc  whole  army,  under  the 

CvTOTiwnd  of  the  new  \'izir^  was  arrived  on  the  oppofite  (bore.     Having 

laid  th^  bridgf*  over  the  Neifter,  the  Turkifti  army  began  to  pafs  the 

n^er  in  (he  face  of  the  enemy.     Prince  Galiizin  having  perceived  this 

nj'jtioa  arly  io  the  morning  of  the  yth  of  September,  immediately  at- 

ticked  inofe  troops  that  had  crofled  the  river  in  the  night,  who  confe- 

OMc:tly  couli  neither  choofe  their  ground,  nor  have  time  to  extend  of 

^:rm  thcmfdvcs  properly  where  they  were.     Notwithftanding  thefe  ex- 

I  me  diidfantagcs,  the  engagement   was  very  fcvtre,  and  continued' 

•  "^  fercn  in  the  morning  till  noon.     The  Turks  fought  with  grc?t 

•'  t;r.acy,  but  were  at  length  totallj  defeated,  and  obliged  to  repafs  tlu» 

••  «rwiA  great  lofs,  and  in  the  utmoft  confufion.     It  was  computed, 

'■'I*  aliout  lk),(K)0  Turks  crofled  the  river  before  and  during  the  time  of 

^'c  p->ngwnent.    Prince  Galitxin  charged  at  the  head  of  five  column* 

^  t  mlijiiTj,  with  fixed  bayonets,  and  dehroyed  the  flower  of  the  Turk- 

»JQ  cavalry.    It  jg  {^^  that  the'  lofs  of  the  Turks  in  this  battle  amounted 

*  /COO  men  killed  upon  the  fpot,  befides  wounded  and  prifoners,  and  a 

r'^at  number  who  were  drowned.     Though  the  ill  conduft  of  the  vixir 

^-3  gnatly  contributed  to  this  misfortune,  yet  this  did  not  prevent  him 

-'31  engaging  in  another  ojmation  of  the  fame  nature.     He  now  laid 

«,/?^^"*^S^  over  the  river,  which  he  had  the  precatition  to  cover 

••*  T  large  batteries  of  cannon,  and  prepared  to  pafs  the  whole  armj[ 

^''-    According,   on  the  17th  of  September,    eight  thoufand   JanP 

^  "s  and  four  thoufand  regular  cavalry,  the  flower  of  the  whole  Otto- 

^-n  anay,  palled  over  with  a  large  train  of  artillery,  and  the  rett  of  the 

c\  tC^"*  njotion  to  follow,  when  a  fuddcn  and  extraordinaiy  fwdl 

bn-*^  'q^^  ^  ^^  Neifter  carried  away   and   totally  deltroyed   the 

er-"?  J        ^^ans  loft  no  time  in  making  ufe  of  this  great  and  un- 

^^^'^JJ^^^otagc.     A  moft  defpcrate  engagement  enfuwl,   in  which 

i,^,jjf°^^"  of  the  Turks  was  prodigious.     Not  only   the   field    of 

l-Cir '  ^  ^^  "^*^  ^^  which  fome   few   hundreds  of  Turks  made 

bori'^-*^  tL^  Swimming,  was   for  feveral   miles  covered  with    dead 

t^d  h]»r    n  "^^'^  ^^^  ^'^  pieces  of  cannon,  and  above  151)  colours 

^^^  The  Turlu  immediately  broke    up   thcix  camp,   and 
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abuxdooed  the  ^rong  fbrtrefi  of  Ctioczlrnf  vnih  all  tts  doM  and*  so 
neroQs  artillery,  and  retired  tumultuouily  towards  the  Danube, 
were  much  exafperated  at  the   ill    conduS  of   their  commander   th 
vizir  $  and  it  was  computed  that  the  Turks  loft  28,006  of  the  beft  an 
braved  of  their  troops,  within,  little  more  than  a  fortnight ;  and  48 .CK^^ 
more  abandoned  the  army,  and  totally  deferted,    in   the   tumtiltvouj 
letreat  to  the  Danube.    Prince  Galitzin  placed  a  garriibn  of  four  regi-J 
ments.  in  the  forticfs  of  Choczim,  and  foon  after  reigned  the  oommand 
of  the  army  to  general  count  Romanzow  j  and  returned  to  Peteriburg^ 
covered  with  laurels. 

The  Ruffians  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  with  fuccefi  i  they  over- 
ran the  great  province  of  Moldavia,  and  general  Elrodt  took  pofleffion 
of  the  capital,  Jady,  without  op{)o(ition.  As  the  Greek  natives  of  thti 
province  bad  always  fecretly  favoured  the  Ruffians,  they  now  took  this 
opportunity  of  their  iucceis  and  the  abfence  of  the  Turks,  to  dedare 
tbemfelves  openly.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of  Moldavia,  and  after* 
wards  thole  of  Wallachia,  acknowledged  the  emprcfs  of  Ruffia  their 
£>vereign,  and*took  oaths  of  fidelity  to  ber.  On  the  18th  of  July, 
1^70,  general  Romanzow  defeated  a  Turkifh  army  near  the  river 
Larga :  the  Turks  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  8()>000  men,  and  were 
commanded  by  the  khan  of  the  Crimea.  But  on  the  fecond  of  Augufiy 
the  fame  Ruffian  general  obtained  a  (lill  greater  victory  over  another  army 
of  the  Turks,  commanded  by  a  new  grand-vizir.  This  army  was  rexj 
numerous,  but  was  totally  defeated.  It  is  faid  that  above  7000  Turks 
were  kiljed  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  that  the  roads  to  the  Danube  were 
covered  with  dead  bodies:,  a  vafl  quantity  of  ammunition,  143  pieces  of 
brafs  cai\non,  and  ibme  thousand  carriages  loaded  with  provifions,  iell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Ruffians.  , 

But  it  was  not  only  by  land  that  the  Ruffians  carried  on  the  war  fuccefT- 
fully  againd  the  Turks.  The  emprefs  fent  a  considerable  fleet  of  men  of 
war.  Ruffian-built,  into  the  Mediterranean,  to  a6t  againft  the  Turks  on 
that  tide  ;  and,  by  means  of  this  fleet,  under  count  Orlop,  the  Ruffians 
fpread  ruin  and  defolation  through  the  open  iflands  of  the  Archipelago* 
and  the  neighbouring  defencelefs  coafls  of  Greece  and  Alia  j  tbeparticuiais 
of  which  will  appear  in  the  hiftory  of  Turkey. 

The  war  between  the  Ruffians  and  the  Turks  dill  continued  to  be  carriH 
on  by  land  as  well  as  by  fea,  to  the  advantage  of  the  former ;  but  at  length 
peace  was  concluded, ,  on  the  21(1  of  July,  1774,  highly  honourable  and 
beneficial  to  the  Ruffians,  by  which  they  obtain^  the  liberty  pf  a  free  navi- 
gation over  the  Black  Sea,  and  a  free  trade  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Otto* 
man  empire. 

Before  the  conclufion  of  the  war  with  the  Turks,  a  rebellion  broke 
out  in  Ruffia,  which  gave  much  alarm  to  the  court  of  Peter(bar|;. 
A  Coffinc,  whofe  name  was  Pugatfchcff,  affiimed  the  name  and  cba* 
ra£ler  of  the  late  unfortunate  emperor,  Peter  the  Third.  He  appeared 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kafan,  and  pretended  that  he  made  his  efcape,  through 
an  extraordinary  intcrpofition  of  Providence,  from  the  murderers  who 
were  employed  to  affiiffinate  him  ;  and  that  the  report  of  his  death  was 
only  a  ti£tion  invented  by  the  court.  There  is  faid  to  have  been  s 
ilriking  refeiiiblance  in  his  perfon  to  that  of  the  late  emperor ;  which 
induced  him  to  engage  hi  this  enterprize.  As  he  poffi^fled  abiliiies  tad 
addrefs,  his  followers  foon  became  very  numerous ;  and  he  at  \cRp^ 
found  himfelf  fo  powerful,  his  followers  being  armed  and  provi<kd 
with  artillery,  that  he  flood  feveral  engagements  with  able  Rd&a 
generals,  at  the  head  of  large  bodies  ot  troops,  and  committed  g^tl 
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»Taga  in  tibe  country.  Bat  being  at  lad  totally  d«feate3|  and  taken 
prid^erj  he  vas  brought  to  Moicow  in  an  iron  cage^  and  there  beheaded^ 
on  the  2lft  of  Januaiy,  1 775, 

'Die  peace  of  1774  was  then  indifpenfably  neoeflary  to  the  immediatol 
prefervatioa  of  the  Turki(h  empire;  but  within  fo  fmall  a  fpace  of 
time  as  ^  years  a  new  war  was  juft  np<m  the  point  of  breakir^  out 
between  tte  two  empires,  and  was  only  prercnted  by  a  new  treaty  of 
pac&atiQD,  whkh  took  place  on  the  '21ft  of  March,  1779*  But  the 
great  £»rce  of  difcord  was  iHll  left  open.  The  pretended  indepen-^ 
ciencf  of  the  Crimea  afforded  fuch  an  opening  to  Raffia  into 'the  Teiy 
heart  of  the  Turkifh  empire,  and  fuch  opportunities  of  interference/ 
thii  It  vai  fcarcely  polBble  that  any  lading  tranquillity  could  fubfift 
h^vecii  the  two  empires.  A  claim,  made  and  infidcd  on  by  RutBa/ 
cf  cfiaMiihing  coofuls  in  tie  three  provihces  of  Moldavia,  Wallachia,' 
23d  Beffanbia,  was  exceedingly  grievous  to  tbe  Porte.  After  long  dif« 
put£s,  the  Tarkidi  miniders,  more  from  a  fenfe  of  the  difability  of  the 
irate  for  war,  than  from  pacific  difpofitions,  found  it  iiecedary,  towards 
theclofe  of  th«  year  1781,  to  give  up  the  point  in  debate  with  refpe6k 
to  the  confaU.  This  concedion,  however  mortifying,  produced  but  4 
(hoit-lived  eSeel.  New  troubles  were  continually  breaking  forth.  The 
emperor  of  Germany  having  avowed  his  determination  of  fupporting 
all  the  daiiQS  of  Ruffia  as  well  as  his  own,  all  the  parties  prepared,  with 
the  utmod  vigour,  for  the  mod  determined  hodility.  llie  year  17 S3 
accofdtagiy  exhibited  the  mod  formidable  apparatus  of  war  on  the 
Dortheni  and  eadem  borders  of  Europe.  However,  in  the  midd  of 
all  tfaeie  appearances  of  war,  negotiations  for  a  peace  continued  to  be 
cinied  on  at  Condantinople  i  which  peace  was  at  lad  dgned,  January 

9^h.  1784. 

By  this  treaty  Rudia  retains  the  full  fovereignty  of  her  new  acqaifi- 
tons,  vb.  the  Crimea,  the  ide  o£  Taman,  and  part  of  Cuban.— As  the 
reroverv  and  redoration  of  every  thing  Greek  is  the  predominant  paf- 
fi on  of  the  court  of  Peterd>urgh,  fo  the  Crimea  and  its  dependencies 
are  in  future  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  Taurica  j  particular  places 
are  likevife  redored  to  their  ancient  appellations ;  and  the  celebrated 
pjrt  and  dtf  of  Caffa  has  now  refumed  its  long-forgotten  name  of  Theo- 
<k)(ia.  Since  this  acceffion  of  dominion,  new  towns,  with  Greek  or 
HuHiao  oamcs,  are  ridng  fad  in  the  dc(erts,  and  are  peopled  modly  by 
colonics  of  Greeks  and  Armenians. 

The  jear  1787  opened  with  the  extraordinary  fpe^acle  Of  the  journey 

oi  the  emprefs  of  Huflia  to  Cberfon,  where  it  feems  to  have  been  her 

onginal  intention  to  have  been  crowned  with  all  polfible  magnificence, 

and  under  the  fplendid  titles  of  empreis  of  the  Ead,  liberator  of  Greece, 

aiKl  reviver  of  iheferieabf  Roman  emperors,  who  formerly  fwayed  the 

fceptrc  over  that  divifion  of  the  globe.     But  this  coronation,  for  rea« 

i'^Aa  we  are  unable  to  aifign,  was  laid  adde.    The  fplendor  of  the  route 

o(  the  czarina  furpades  whatever  the  imagination  would  fpontaneoudy 

fuggefL    She  was  efcorted  by  an  army.     Pioneer«»  preceded  her  march, 

whoi«  faoSueft  it  was  to  render  the  road  as  even  and  plealant  as  it  could 

H^tly  he  node.    At  the  end  of  each  day*8  journey  die  found  a  tern- 

porar)^  pnlace  ercAed  for  her  reception,  together  with  all  the  accom- 

Bod^oas  and  luxuries  that  Peterfburg  could  have  adbrded.     In   the 

lift  of  her  followers  were  the  embadadors   of  London,  Verfailles,  and 

Vieima;  and  her  own  embadador,  as  well  as  the  envoy  of  the  emperor 

to  the  coort  of  ConiUntinople,  were  appdnted  to  meet  her  at  Cher* 
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or  whether  it  orijjwtc?  in  fecret  tIcws  of  felf-intercft  and  aggrandifement, 
time  alone  rnuft  difcover-  - 

Catharine  II.  the  eoipreft  of  all  the  Buffias,  was  born  May  2,  1725 
ftnd  afccnded' the  throne  July  9,  1762,  upon  the  dcpofition  and  death  o 
her  hufbaud.  She  was  in^rfied  to  that  prince  while  be  was  duke  u 
polftein  Gottorp,  Sept.  1,  1745  j  and  died  Nov.  9,  1796. 

Paul  I.  the  prefcnt  cmjperor  of'Ruffia,  was  born  06t  1,  1754'-  He  baj 
lieen  twice  Berried ;  and  by  his  -prefent  confort,  who  ws^s  prinoeis  o: 
^fVlrtemberg,  has  ifljie : 

1.  Alexander,  txMrn  O^.  33^  1777,  married  to  .the  princefs  Louifa,  o: 
Badep>  May  «l,  t7^.  *    ,  .      .      ^  ^ 

•  1  Conftantine,  bora  May  8^  1779,  married  to  the  pnnccfii  of  Sai^ 
Coboiirg,  February  14, 17^. 

9i.  JUexander  PpwTowna,  borh  in  Aug.  1783. 

41  Helena^  bom  tfcc.  i24,  1784. 
;.  A  prihcefs,  born  in  March,  1786.  ' 

t.  Another  princcifs^  bora  In  May,  17S8. 

7.  Another  princefs.  born  in  179'^« 
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SCOfTLANO  AND  ITS  ADJACENT  ISLES. 

According  tp  th^  general  plan  of  this  work,  we  fliall  tieai  of  tht 
i0ands  belonging  to  Scotland,  befo|:«  we  proceed  to  the  defcripttoo  of  that 
ancient  kingdom  ;  and  po  avoid  prolixity,  comprehend  under  ooe  head 
ihofe  of  Shetland,  Orkqe^,  tod,  the  Hebrides*,  or  V^eftem  Ifle^ 

Situation  and  jbxtbnx*]  The  iflanda  of  Shetland  lie  nortb-^aft  of 
the  brcades,  or  QrHney-iPanda,  |)f!twee|i  60  and  6l  degrejos  of  north  lati< 
tude,  and  forni  part  of  the  (hire  of  Orkney. 

The  Orcades  lie  north  of  ]!)uoglby-bttui',  betwejen  5P  and  60  degree*  of 
north  l^itude  ;  divided  from  the  fx>ntineiit  by  a  tempeftoous  flralt^  C|^led 
Pentlarid  Frith,  24  miles  long  and  IS  broad. 

The  Hebridiej,  or  Weflem  ifles,  are  ve|ry  nunierousy  and  fpme  of  them 
large  j  (ituated  between  55  and  59  degrees  of  north  latitude. 

Climate.]  There  is  very  little  diSercnqe  \n  ()ie  flimate  of  thefe 
inlands,*  the  air  bdng  keen,  piercing,' and  JTalubrious}  fo  thatnuuiyof 
the  natives  live  to  a  great  age.  In  the  Shetland  and  Orkney  iflanda  they 
can  fee  to  read  ^  midnight  in  June  and  July  ;  smd  during  four  of  the 
fummer  months,  they  have  freqMut  cbmmuntcation^  (x>th  lor  boiinci^ 
and  curioiity,  with  each  other,  and  with '  the  continent  i  the  reft  of  the 
year,  however,  thefe  iflarids  aie  almoft  inacce0ible,  thnNi|^  fogSf  dark- 
Xieik,  and  ftorms.    It  la  a  oeftatp  ia£t,  that  a  Scotch  fifbennain  was  im- 


prifoned  in  May,  fyf  publiihing  the  account  of  the  prince  and  prinoefi  of 
Orange  being  raifed  to  the  throne  of  England,  the  preceding  lilovember ; 
and  he  would  probably  have  beenhanj^,  hsid  not  tbe-t)ewt  been  oonfirmed 
hy  the  arrival  of  a  (hip.  '  '• 

Chief  ulanos  aki^  towns.]  The  laxge(tof  the  Shetland  iflinds, 
ffhich  are  forty*fiz  in  number  (though  many  of  them  are  untnhaiUtcd), 


•  AncJentfr  called  the  Uehdet,  The  ori|in  of  the  xaod^  nuae  HebndfS  St  m^  kasast 
cSMfpticbeScOrru^doaof  f&^M&f.  < 
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^  Haxnland,  wbtch  is  €o  mikd  In  length,  aad  £0  in  breadth.  Its  priti* 
^^  icptra  is  Larwick^  ^vhich  contains  300  families  5  the  whole  number 
^  tftmiKes  m  the  iOmd  not  exceeding  500.  Skalloway  is  another  town, 
^W  the  Tenains  of  a  caftle  are  Hill  to  be  leen ;  and  it  is  the  feat  of  a 
Pfdbyterf.  On  this  Ifland  the  Dutch  begin  to  fiih  for  herrings  at  mid- 
iiMBmer,  and  their  filhing-ieafoD  laib  fix  months. 

Tb«  Ur«HI  of  the  Orkney  ittaods^  which  are  about  thhrty  In  number 
(tlncgh  fereral  of  tbem  are  unpeopled),  is  called  Pomona.  Its  length 
is  SS  woks,  and  its  breadth,  in  fome  places,  nine.  It  contains  nine 
pariihdiQrdies,  and  four  excellent  harbours. 

The  Hie  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  is  twenty-four  miles  long,  and  in 

fomepboes  ahooft  as  broad.     It  contains  two  parifhes,  and  a  cadle  called 

Daui,  which  is    the  chief  place  in  the  ifland.     The  other  principal 

weftero  ifiands  aie  Lewis,  or  Harris  (for  they  both  form  but  one  idand), 

vtich  faekmgs  to  the  (hire  of  I^ofs,  and  is  100  miles  in  length,  and   13 

or  14  in  breadth^  its  chief  town  is  Stomway.     Sky,  belonging  to  the 

flnre  of  Invemeft,  ts  40  miles  long,  and  in  fome  places  30  broad ;  fmlt- 

fbi  and  well  peopled.     Bote,  which  is  about  ten  miles  long,  and  three 

or  foar  broad,  ts  funoas  for  containing  the  caiHe  of  Rothfay,  which  gave 

the  tide  of  duke  to  the  dd^ft  fons  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  %s  it  now 

does  tothe^nce  of  Wales.     Rothfay  id  Hkewife  a  royal  burgh  ;  and  the 

HIands  of  Bute  and  Arran  form  the  (hire  of  Bute.     The  ifles  of  Ila  and 

Jara  are  part  of  Argylefhire,  and  contain  together  about  370  Iquare 

miles  ;  but  they  have,  no  towns  worthy  notice.     North  Uid  contains  an 

eiGeSeot  faaibour,  called  Lochmaddy,  famous  for  berring-filbing.   lona, 

osoe  tbe  ftat  and  fknfhjary  of  weftem  learning,  and  the  burying-place 

of  many  kings  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Nolrway,  is  dtU  famous  for 

its  reliqves  of  fan6lImonious  antiquity,  as  (hall  be  hereafter  mentioned, 

SooK  anibon  hate  been  at  great  pains  to  defcribe  the  iiland  of  St.  Kilda, 

cvr  Hixty  for  no  other  reafon,  apparently,  but  becaufe  it  is  the  remoteft 

of  aB  the  north-weft  idands,  and  very  difficult  of  accefs ;  for  it  does  not 

oodtain  above  thirty-five  families. 

IsHABTiASTs,  CUSTOMS,  PoPULA- 1      The  Inhabitants  of  Shetland 
Tiov,  XAtfcaAGB,  AND  BEtiGioN.  )  and    Orkney  were  'formerly 
lubjed  to  the  Normans,  who  conquered  the^  in  1099>  a  few  years  after 
tlicy  landed  m  England  under  William  tbe  Conqueror.     In  the  year 
1263  they  were  in  poflefiion  of  Magnus  of  Norway,  who  ibid  them  to 
Alezaader  king  of  Scots,  by  whom  they  were  given  as  fiefs  to  a  noble* 
man  of  the  name  of  Speire..     After  this,  they  were  claimed  by,  and 
became  (bbje6t  to,  the  crown  of  Denmark.     Chriilian  I.  in  the  reign 
of  James  III.  conveyed  them  in  property  to  tbe  crOwn  of  Scotland,  as 
a  marriage  poition  with  his  daughter  Margaret :  and  all  future  pretcn* 
6005  were  entirely  coded  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland 
with  Anne  of  Denmark.    The   ifles  of  Shetland  and  Orkney  form  a 
ftewaitTy,  or  (hire,  which  fends  a  member  to  parliament.     At  jprefent 
the  people  tn  general  differ  little  from  the  Lowlanders  of  Scotland ;  ex- 
cept that  their  manners  are  more  fimple,  and  their  minds  lefs  cultivated. 
Men  of  fortune  there  have  improved  their  eftates  wonderfully  of  late 
ycaiSy  and  have  introduced  into  their  families  many  elegancies  and  luxu- 
ries.   They  build  their  dwelling  and  other  houfes  in  a  modem  tafle« 
and  axe  remarkable  for  the  finenefs  of  their  linen.     As  to  the  common 
people,  tb^  live  upon  butter,  cheefe,  fiifa,  fea  and  land  fowl  (of  which 
they  bife  great  plenty),  particularly  geefe;   and  their  chief  drink  is 
whey,  which  they  have  tbe  art  to  ferment,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  vinous 
^nai/fy.    In  hme  of  the  northern  iflands,  the  Norwegian,  which  is 
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aflfbrd  AeiD  wool,  wblch  they^  manufaftufe  into  coiLik  t\tAh$ ;  aru3  lii 
iiMinafa6lurtt  begin  to  oiftke  a  progrds  in  tbefe  iihuds.  They  ca 
their  Mack  cattle  alive  to  the  sdjaeent  parts  6f  Scotland^  where  tiiev 
4ifpoiedof  in  fate  or  barter;  as  are  large  quantities  of  their  mutti 
which  thej  fa]t  in  the  hide.  Upon  the  whole,  applieatiim  and  induli 
with  feme  portion  of  public  encouragement,  arc  onlj^  wanting  to  fx:n 
thefe  iflanda  at  onc^  ornamental  and  benefichd  to  the  mother  coiantry , 
well  as  to  their  inhabitants. 

Bbasts,  birds,  Atro  fishes.]  Little  can  be  faiJ  on  thia  head  th 
is  peculiar  to  thefe  iflands.  In  the  cotintries  already  defcribed^  men  tic 
has  been  made  of  moft  of  the  birds  and  fiflies  that  have  been  <fifcov«n 
here  I  only  it  is  thought  that  they  contain  a  fpteies  of  lalcon  or  hswk^  «, 
a  more  noble  and  docile  nature  than  any  that  are  to  be  found  ^feMrber< 
Hie  Shetland  ides  are  famous  for  a  fmdl  breed  of  horles,  which  arc  til 
credibly  a^tre,  ftrong,  and  hardy,  and  frequently  feed  in  the  ftreets  <^ 
London,  yoked  to  the  iplendid  carriages  of  the  curious  and  wealths 
The  coaib  of  thoie  iflands,  till  within  theie  twenty  years,  feemed,  ho«' 
ever,  to  have  been  created,  not  for  the  inhabitants,  but  for  ftranger^ 
The  latter  fumiih  the  former  with  wines,  flrong  liquors,  fpice,  and  luxii 
fies  of  all  kinds,  for  their  native  commodities,  at  the  gain  of  above  lOO  pcj 
cent.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  th;it  thb  pernicious  traffic  now  draws  to  ar: 
ttd.  Three  thouiand  bofles  have  been'  known  to  be  employed  in  one 
year  by  the  Dutch  in  the  herring  fifhery,  befides  thofe  fitted  out  by  the 
Hamburgers,  Bremenen,  and  other  northern  ports. 

Rariths  and   cuEiosiTiBs,  7      Thefe  lilands  exhibit  many  pre^- 
AUtJ^ietAL  Asm  NATi^BAL.  J  naut  proofs,  in  their  churches,   the 
^ftigea  of  old  forts,  and  other  buildings,  both  facred  and  civil,  of  what 
has  been  already  obfcrved,  that  they  were  formerly  more  populous  than 
they  are  ijow.    The  u(e  and  conilru^on  of  fome  of  thofe  works  are  not 
eaflly  accounted  for  at  prefent     In  a  gloomy  valley  belonging  to  Hoy. 
one  o(  the  weilem  iflands,  is  a  kind  of  hermitage,  cut  out  of  a  f^one 
called  a  dwarf  flone,  56  .feet  long,  18  broad,  and  9  thick  ;  in  which  is 
a  fquare  hole,  about  two  feet  high,  for  an  entrance,  with  a  ftone  of  the 
fame  Gze  for  a  door.     Within  this  entrance  is  the  refcmblance  of  a  bed, 
with  a  pillow  cut  out  of  the  ftone,  large  enough  for  two  men  to  lie  on : 
at  the  other  end  is  a  couch,  and  in  the  middle  a  hearth,  with  a  hole  cut 
out  above  for  a  chimney.     It  would  be  cndlefs  to  recount  the  various  ycC* 
tiges  of  the  Druidical  temples  remaining  in  thefe  iflands,  fome  of  which 
have  required  prodigious  labour,  and  are  ftqpendous  cre^^ons,  of  ibe 
fkme  nature  as  the  hmoxis  Stonehenge  near  Saiiibury ;  others  ieem  to  be 
memorials  of  particular  perfons  or  anions,  confiding  of  one  large  ftone 
ftandtng  upright  j  fome  of  them  have  been  fculptured,  and  others  have 
Served  as  fepulchres,    and  are  compofed  of  ftones  cemented  together. 
Barrows,  as  they  are  called  in  Enj^land,  are  frequent  in  thefe  iflands  j  and 
fhe  monuments  of  Danifli  and  Norwegian  fortifications  might  long  em- 
ploy an  able  antiquary  to  defcribe.    The  gigantic  bones,  found  in  manr 
burial  places  here,  give  room  to  believe  that  the  former  inhabitants  were 
of  larger  fize  than  theprefent.     It  is  likewiie  probable,  from  fome  an- 
cient  remains,  pai'ticularly .  catacombs,  and  nine  filver  fibulse  or  clafpj, 
found  at  Stcnnis,  one  of  the  Orkneys,  that  the  Komans  were  wdi  ac- 
quainted with  theft  parts. 

The  cathedral  of  KirkwaJl,  the  capital  of  the  Orkneys,  is  a  fine  Gothic 
building,  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  but  now  converted  into  a  parith 
church.  Its  roof  is  fupportcd  by  14  pillars  on  each  Me,  and  its  fteeple, 
iu  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  by  four  large  piliara.    The  three  gate 
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tftbe  cbardi  are  cbeqmtd  with  red  aad  white  poUihed  floiie>  emboflU 
and  dcgaathr  Bowered* 

The  Hefacides  are  flill  jnore  difHnguifhed  than  the  Orkne)*  or  Sbet- 
Uni  iiks  for  their  mnains  of  antiquity  $  and  it  would  far  exceed  the 
boands  allotted  to  this  head  were  we  even  to  mention  every  reroarkaUe 
monament  fbood  in  them,  dedicated  to  civile  religious^  or  warlike  pur- 
pofes.  We  cannot,  however,  avoid  taking  particular  notice  of  tbe  ce- 
lebrated i\k  of  lona,  called  St.  Colnmb-Kin.  Not  to  enter  into  the 
hiuoTj  or  origin  of  tbe  religioua  cre6^ions  upon  this  iiland,  it  is  fuffi- 
cieat  to  kj,  that  it  ieema  to  have  iierved  as  a  fan^aty  for  St.  Columba* 
and  oCfaer  holy  men  of  learning,  while  Ireland,  England]  and  Scotr 
land,  were  dei'olated  bv  barbarifm.  It  appears  that  the  northern  pagani 
ofren  Izudod  bene,  ana  paid  no  regard  to  the  fan£tity  of  the  place.  The 
chmch  of  St.  Mary,  which  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cathedral,  is  a 
bt'outiful  ^bric.  It  contains  the  bodies  of  fome  Scotch,  Irifli,  and 
Norwegiaa  kings,  with  fome  Gaelic  infcriptlons.  The  tomb  of  Co* 
bmto,  who  lies  buried  here,  is  uninicribed.  The  fleeple  is  large,  the 
capola  is  21  feet  iquare,  tbe  doors  and  windows  are  curioufly  carved,  aod 
the  akar  is  of  the  fineft  marble.  Innumerable  are  the  inicriptions  of 
incKnl  cu^ms  and  ceremonies,  that  are  difcemible  upon  this  iflaad,  an4 
which  give  countenance  to  the  well-known  obiervation^  that^  when  leam* 
ing  was  nearly  extio^l  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  found  a  refuge  ie 
bcotUndi  or  rather  in  tbefe  illands. 

The  iOands  belonging  to  Scotland  contain  likewiie  ibn^  natural  cnri- 
fities  peculiar  to  themlelves :  the  phafeoli,  or  Molucca  beans,  have 
been  kmd  in  tbe  Orkneys,  driven,  as  fuppofed,  from  the  Weft  Indies^ 
by  the  we^riy  winds,  which  often  force  aihore  many  curious  ihellt 
and  marine  produ^ons,  highly  edeamed  by  natnralifts.  In  the  parifli 
or  Hain^  a  large  piece  of  fi^'s  horn  was  found  yexy  deep  in  the  earth, 
by  tbe  inhabitants  who  were  dig^g  for  nnarle  ;  and  certain  bituminous 
effluvia  produce  forprifing  phanomena»  which  the  natives  believe  to  be 
ibpemaiuraL  •    - 

Bat  fome  of  the  mod  aftoolihing  appearances  in  nature  have  remained 

Bodeicribed,  and,   till  lately,  unobferved  even  by  tbe  natives  of  thele 

ilbnds  \ — ^a  difcoveiy  referved  for  the  inquifitive  genius  of  Mr.  Banks^ 

pow  fir  Jolq^  Banks,  who,  in  relating  his  voyage  through  the  Hebrides* 

aono  1772,  iays :  "  We  were  no  fooner  arrived,  than  we  were  ibuck 

with  a  fcene  of  magnificence  which  exceeded,  our  expe^Utions,  though 

tjixnded,  as  we  thought,  upon  the  moft  fangnine  foundations :  the  whole 

of  that  end  of  the  i€aad  (viz.  Stafia,  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 

^rtadth)  fnpported  by  ranges  of  natural  pillars,  meftly  above  fifty  feet 

bij^,  landing  in   natural  colonnades,  according  as  the  bays  or  points 

of  land  formed  themielves :  upon  a  firm  baiis  of  (olid  unfomed  rock^ 

«bo7c  thefe,  the  ftratum,  which  reaches  to  the  foil  or  furface  of  the  ifland, 

vixitd  in  thidineis  as  the  ifland  itfelf  formed  into  hills  or  valleys  -,  each 

hill,  which  hung  over  the  columns  bdow,  forming  an  ample  pediment ; 

ibme  of  tbeie,  above  fixty  feet  in  thicknefs  from  the  bafe  to  the  point, 

htmei,  bf  tbe  (loping  of  the  hill  on  each  fide,  almod  in  the  ihape  of  thofe 

vied  in  archite^ure. 

T*  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathedrab  or  palaces  built  by  man  ? 
mere  models  or  playthings  ;  imitations  as  diminutive,  as  his  works  will 
always  be,  when  compared  to  thofe  of  nature^  Where  is  now  the  boaft  of 
^heafthUr^?  Regularity,  the  only  part  in  which  he  fancied  himfelf  to 
exceed  his  nufbeis.  Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  pofleffion  :  and  here  it 
bas  been  fcr  ages  undefcribeJ.    Proceeding  farther  to  the  N.  W.  you  maet 
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with  tlie  htgheft  ranges  of  pi11artt>  the  magnificent  appearance  of  whicli 
pail  alt  defcription  :  here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  bafis^  and  the  ft  rati 
below  them  is  alfo  Tifible.**    Mr.  Banks  particularifes  fundry  other  i 
pearances  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  iiland,  which  is  wholly  compoi 
cf  pillars  without  any  ftratam.     In  fome  parts  of  StafFa,  inftead  of  bei 
plaecd  upright,  the'  pillars  wer^  obferved  to  lie  on  their  fides,  each  for 
ing  a  fegment  of  a  circle;  but  the  mod  ftrifcing  obje£l  in  this  field 
Icenery  is  Fingal's  Cave,  which  Mr.  Banks  defcribes  in  the  foUowil 
Vianner  : — '*   With  our  minds  full  of  fuch  reflexions,  we  procce<^ 
along  the  fhore,  trading  upon  another  Giantj*  Cau/inui^,  every  llone  I 
ing  regularly  formed  into  a  certain  number  of  fides  and  angles ;  till, 
«  fixMt  time,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  mofl  magnificent 
fnppofe,  that  has  ever  been  defcribcd  by  travellers*.    The  mine] 
baldly  form  an  idea  more  magnificent  than  fuch  a  fpace,  fupported 
each  fide  by  ranges  of  columns,    and  roofed  by  the  bottoms  of  th 
vhicb  have  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it ;  between  the  an|^es 
which  a  yellow  flalagmitic  matter  has  exuded,  which  ferves  to  define  t 
angles  precifely,  and  at 'the  fame  time  vary  the  colour,  with  a  ereat  d 
ckf elegance;  and  to  render  it  fiill  more  agreeable,  the  whole  as  light 
^om  without;  fo  that  the  farthefl  extremity  is  very  plainly  feen  fro 
without ;  and  the  air  within  being  agitated  with  the  flux  and  reflux  of  t 
tide,  is  perfe6tiy  dry  and  wholefome,  free  entirely  from  the  damp  of  v 
pours,  with  which  natural  caverns  in  general  abound.** 

Mr.  Pennant,  who  alfo^made  a  voyage  to  thele  iflands  in  the  iameyea! 
bad  a  glance  of  Stafiky  in  his  pafTage  from  lona  to  Moll,  but  was  prj 
▼ented  by  flormy  weather  from  approaching  it.  **  On  the  weR,"  hi 
he,  **  appears  the  beautiful  groupe  of  the  Treafhunifh  ifles.  Nearefl  Ji^ 
StafFa,  a  new  Giants'  Caufeway,  rifing  amidfl  the  waves,  but  with  ci 
himns  of  double  the  height  of  that  in  Ireland ;  glofly  and  refplendcnj 
from  the  beams  of  the  eaftem  fun.**  And  in  the  iile  of  Sky,  a  confide: 
able  way  northward,  he  refumes  the  fubjed  :  **  We  had  in  view  a  6i 
ieries  of  genuine  bafaltic  columns,  refembling  the  Giants'  Caufewaj 
the  pillars  were  above  twenty  feet  high,  confining  of  four,  five,  and  il 
angles,  but  moflly  of  ^re.  At  a  fmall  didance  from  thefe,  on  the  flod 
of  a  hill,  is  a  traft  of  feme  roods  entirely  formed  of  the  tops  of  fcverj 
feries  of  columns,  even  and  dole  fet,  forming  a  reticulated  furface  ci 
amazing  beauty  and  curioiity.  This  is  the  moft  northern  bafaltes  I  zii 
acquainted  with  :  The  lad  of  four  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  all  runnici 
from  fouth  to  north,  nearly  in  a  meridian  ;  the  Giants*  Caufeway  appear] 
firil  I  StafFa,  &c.  fucceeds ;  the  rock  Humbla  about  twenty  leagues  ^r 
ther ;  and  finally,  tkofe  columns  of  Sky  ;  the  depth  of  the^ocean^  in  ui 
probability,  conceals  the  vafl  link  of  this  chain." 

LiAANiNo^  LBARMBD  MBK,  AND  HISTORY.]  See  Scotland, 

*  The  dlhienfions  of  the  ave  are  thus  given  bj  Mr.  Banks  i 

Length  of  the  cave  fiom  the  arch  without  ...•.....• 3T1  Feet. 

From  the  pitch  of  the  arch ...,.• 250 

Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth 53 

At  the  further  end , 20 

Hcrght  ofthearch  at  the  nouth 117 

At  the  end , , "jO 

Height  of  an  outftde  pillar 39 

Of  one  at  the  Donh- weft  corner 3+ 

Depth  of  water  »  the  mouth !« 

AtthebottOB •..............«•.•,,,,..,' ,«      S 


<  isr  ) 


SCOTLAND. 


EXTENT   AND    SITVATIOV 

MUes.  Degrees. 

length  300   7   w.*^^-   f    54  and  59  North  Latituifc. 
Bnadth  190  j   «^««°  |      1  and   6  Weft  Longitude. 

.  IC  Me  1  1  «  HB  Celtae  or  Ganla  are  fuppoied  to  hare  been  the 
^  '-^  3  otriginal  mhabitants  of  this  kingdom.  The  Scots,  a 
S.Tthiia  tribe>  invaded  it  about  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century »  and 
lav-iog conquered  the  Pi6ts,  the  territopes  of  both  were  called  Scotland ; 
and  the  word  Scot  is  no  other  than  a  corruption  of  Scuyth,  or  Sqrthi- 
in*  bdag  originaDy  from  that  immenfe  country,  called  Scythta  by  the 
aaieota.  It  is  termed,  hy  the  Italians,  Scotb;  by  the  Spantanis,  EP* 
o/tla ;  by  the  French,  Ecodc ;  and  Scotland  by  the  Scots,  Germans^ 
w3d  Eng^iih. 

BouuDkaiuJ]  Scotland,  which  contains  an  area  of  27^79^  fqoan 
miles,  is  bounded  on  the  Ibuth  by  £ngland  j  and  on  the  north,  eall,  and 
weft  by  the  Deocakdoman,  German,  and  Iriih  Seas,  or,  more  properi/p 
the  Athntic  Ooeaa. 

DjYistosi  AJiD  svfiDivisiOMS.]  Scotiaud  is  divided  into  the  cbontiea 
ibuth  of  tile  Frith  of  Forth,  the  capital  of  which,  and  of  all  the  kingdom* 
:s  Edmhuigfa ;  and  thofe  to  the  north  of  the  fame  riyer,  wheie  the  chief 
tovn  is  Aberdeen.  This  was  the  ancient  national>  divifion ;  but  ibme 
mcxlem  writers,  with  kis  geographical  accuracy,  hare  divided  it  into 
Hi^dands  and  Lowlands,  on  account  of  the  different  habits,  manners, 
2nd  cB&uns  of  the  Inhabitants  of  each. 

Ejg^een  conntieSf  or  (hires,  are  allotted  to  the  fouthem  divifion,  and 
^ftcca  to  the  northern:  and  tho(e  counties  are  fubdiTided  into  fiieriff> 
doins,  fiewartries,  and  bailiwicks^  according  to  the  ancient  tenures  and 
[imikges  of  thfc  hmdholdcrs. 


Shins. 


SheriflTdoms  and  other 
Subdiviiions. 


Chief  Towns. 


}  Edinburgh,  W*  long.  3. 
Dalkeith. 

2  HaMogU.  (137)  {Eaft  U>thia» p-^n^Srort^B^JS!" 

3  Mei^,  andendy     f  The  •  Mcrcbcs,     and7,^    ^      jt     j 
BeTwickt(U5)       {     Lauderdale  ....  4  Dunfe  and  Lauder. 

4Eoxbii»hnAft\      jTivioldale,    Lidifflale,  (Jedburgh,    Kclfo,    and 
^^  ^^^^      I     Efkdale,  &  Ewefdale  J     Mclrofs. 

*  "P*  iBinben  fliov  tbe  p|oportion  of  zmHtia,  u  prapofed  CD  be  rajfed  in  each  Hurt  bv  the 

f  Bcrakk,  oa  ^  aoftb  fide  of  the  Tweed,  belonged  iortnerly  to  Scotland,  and 
^v«  iiUktfta«Biintry  in  dut  kaogdom;  but  it  is  aow  forflied  into  a  town  and  ^puncy 
o^  lOBlf,  IB  «  poigjc^  ffj^  J22jiift  fff^  EngUnd  woA  ScoUand,  hwing  its  own  prU 
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Climate^  soit,  air,  and  water.]  In  the  northern  parts,  d 
light,  at  midfumnier,  lads  eighteen  hours  and  five  minutes  ^  and  the 
ana  night  in  winter  are  in, the  fame  proportion.^  The  air  6f  Scotlan 
more  temperate  than  could  be  expelled  in  fo  northerly  a  dim  ate. 
arifes  partly  from  the  variety  of  its  hills,  valleys^  rivers,  and  lakes, 
Hill  more,  as  in  England,  from,  the  vicinity  of  the  fesL,  which  affo 
thofe  warm  breezes,  that  not  only  foften  the  natiirat  keennefs  of  the 
but,  by  keeping  it  in  perpetual  agitation,  render  it  pure  and  health 
and  prevent  thofe  epidemic  diftempers  that  prevail  in  many  ot 
countries.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  fome  ht^  mountains,  hower 
which  zre  generally  covered  with  fnow,  the  air  is  keen  and  piorcj 
for  about  nine  months  in  the  year.  The  foil  in  general  is  not  lo  fi-rri 
as  that  of  England  ;  and  in  many  places  lefs  6tted  for  agriculture  \hi 
forpailnre.  Attlie.fame  time,  there  are  particular  plains  and  valli 
pf  the  mod  luxuriant  fertility.  The  finer  partides  of  earth,  im^ffani 
wafhed  down  from  the  monntaihs>  and  depofited  in  ihefe  valleys,  alTc^ 
them  a  vegetative  nourifhment,  whkh  is  capable  of  carcying  tl 
llrongell  *  plants  to  pcrfe6tion ;  though  experience  has  proved,  thi 
many  vegetable^  and  hortulane  produdtrons  do  not  come  fo  (bon  to  m^ 
turity  iiT^this-countr)''  as  in  England;  There  is,  indeed,  a  great  variet 
cf  foils  in  Scotland,  the  face  of  which  is  agreeably  diverfified  by 
diarmine  intermixture  of  natural  o^je6ts.  The  vail  inequalities  of  ilj 
ground,  if  unfavourable  to  the  labours  of  the  hnfbandman,  ar»  partici 
larly  {leafing;  lo  a  traveller,    and  afibrd  thofe  delightful  iituattons  f( 

rntry  boufes,  of  which  many  of  the  Scottiih  nobility  and  gentry  ha 
judicioDily  availed  themfelves.  It  is  their  (ituation,  more  than  a 
expenfive  magnificence,  that  occafions  the  ieats  of  the  dukes  of  Arg) 
and  Athol,  of  lord  Hopetoun,  and  many  others,  to  fix  the  attention 
every  traveller.  The  water  in  Scotland,  as  every  where  elfe,  depen 
eh  the  qualities  of  the  foil  through  which  it  pafles.  Water  pallin 
through  a  heavy  foil  is  turbid  and  noxious ;  but,  filtrating  through  Uo 
6r  gravel,  is  clear,  light,  and  falutary  to  the  (lomach.  This  bft  is  i 
l^eraHhe  cafe  in  ScotUnd^  where  the  water  is  better  than  that  of  roor 
ibuthern  climates,  in  proportion  as  the  land  is  worfe. 

,  Mountains.]  The  principal  mountains  in  Scotland  are  the  Gram| 
pian'^iills,  which  run  from  eall  to  wefl,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cou-j 
in  Argylefhire,  almod  the  whole  breadth  of  the  kingdom.  Another  chii 
of  mountains,  called  the  Pentland-hiUs,  runs  through  Lothian,  and  pm 
thofe  of  Tweedale.  A  third,  called  Lammer-Mairj  rifes  near  the  caiftrti 
coa^,  and  runs  weflward  through  the  Merfe.  Befides  thofe  contiimd 
chains,  among  which  we  may  reckon  the  Cheviot  or  Tiviot  HiiU  on^" 
Borders  of  England,  Scotlaqd  contains  many  detached  mountains,  whicu 
from  their  conical  fig\ire,  are  foraetimes  called  \yy  the  Celtic  name,  La'Wi 
Many  of  them  are  fiupendouily  high,  and  of  beautiful  forms,  but  too  nu 
merous  to  be  particularifcd  here. 

'  RiVBSs,  LAKES,  AND  FORESTS.]  The  largcfl  river  in  Scotland  i«t»< 
Forth,  which  rifes  in  Monteith  near  Callendar,  and  pafling  by  Siir.'^" 
ifter  a  number  of  beautiful  meanders,  dlfcharges  itfelf  near  Edinbari; 
into  that  arm  of  the  German  Sea,  to  which  it  gives  th6  name  of  V^^'^^  ^ 
Vorth.  Second  to  the  Forth  is  th«  Tay,  which  ifTues  out  of  Loch-Tai 
in  Broadalbm,  ^nd,  running  fouth-eafl,  paCTes  the'town  of  Perth,  an<3  la- j 
into  the  fca  at  Dundee,  The  Spey,  which  is  called  the  mofl  rapid  litcri^ 
Scotland,  iflues  from  a  lake  of  the  fame  name  in  Badehoch,  and,  runm^^ 
from  fouth-welt  to  north-ealt,  falls  into  the  Tea  near  Elgin  >  as  do  tf  '1 
rivers  DseVnJ  fion^  which  rtin  fromr  wcfl  tQ  eafi^  and  difemboguc  tki^^ 
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r*  -  It  Aberieen.  The  IWeed  nfea  on  the  bord^  of  Lanerkihire,  and, 
'  M.inTbeuitifaJ  ferpentme  tumtnga,  difchargcs  itfelt  into  the  (ca  at 
1  '.-'^v^  where  it  icnres  as  a  boandaiy  between  Scotland  and  £n eland,  on 
Sy.m  bde.  The  Cljde  is  a  large  river  on  the  weft  of  Scotlandy  has 
1  -^..z  in  Aanudale,  nins  north-weft  through  the  valley  of  that  name^ 
*  .,  aitcr  peffing  by  Lanerk,  Hamilton,  the  city  of  Glafgow,  Renfrew^ 
1  »umbartai,  and  Greenoch,  falls  into  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  oppofite  to  the 
lilcotft^  fiefides  thofe  capital  rivers,  Scotland  contains  many  of  an 
inferidT file,  veil  provided  with  falmon,  trout,  and  other  fi(h,  which  equaQy 
fr.rHiaadboQti^thecountiy.  Several  of  thofe  rivers  have  the  nima 
(f  E,4,  viiich  is  the  old  Cdtic  word  for  water.  The  greateft  inprovq* 
rf^  fbr  inlaod  navigation  that  has  been  attempted  in  that  part  of  Great 
Lririn  VIS  vndertaken^  at  a  very  confiderable  ezpence,  bv  a  fociety  of 
r^tiiic-rpiritedgeademen,  for  joining  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde  together, 
rv  vhidi  a  communication  has  been  opened  between  the  eaft  and  weft 
leas,  to  the  advantage  of  the  whole  kingdom. 

llie  likes  of  SaSand  (there  called  Loebs)  are  too  many  to  be  particu- 

liHy  (ybribed.  Thofe  called  Loch*Tay,  Loch-Lomond,  Loch-Nels,  Loch- 

Au,  and  one  or  two  more,  prefent  us  with  fuch  pi^refque  fcenes  as 

are  fcarcdy  eq;aalled  in  £nrope,  if  wc  except  Ireland.     Severat  of  thefe 

laksj  are  beaatifoUy  fringed  with  woods,  and  contain  plenty  of  frefh-watcr 

^\\\.   Tbe  Scotdi  ibmetimes  give  the  name  of  a  Loch  to  an.arm  of  the 

let ;  for  ezioiple,  Loch-Fyn,  which  is  60  miles  Ions*  and  four  broad,  and 

is  famous  for  id  excellent  herrings.  The  Loch  of  Spmie,  near  Elgin,  is  re- 

maHcable  for  its  nnrnber  of  fwans  and  cygnets,  which  often  darken  the 

air  vith  didrfiigfatsj  owing,  as  fome  think,  to  the  plant  •/^r/ff/i,  which 

grows  in  itivaters,  with  a  ftraight  ftalk,  and  a  clufter  of  feeds  at  the  top. 

Nt^ar  lx)d)-Kds  is  a  hill  almon  two  miles  perpendicular,  on  the  top  of 

v^ch  K  a  lake  of  cold  frelh  water,  about  30  fathoms  in  length,  too  deep 

tveryet  to  be  fatbojaed,  and  which  never  freezes  5  whereas,  but  17  miles 

Jfjm  thence,  the  La'«  Lochanwyn,  or  Green  Lake,  is  covered  with  ice  all 

itit  year  romid.   The  ancient  province  of  Lochaber  receives  that  name 

':  m  being  the  mouth  of  the  lochs,  by  means  of  which  the  ancient  Ca- 

kdonians,  tbe  genuine  defcendants  of  the  Celts,  were  probably  enabled 

to  pTc^me  thenafelves  independent  on,  and  unmixed  with,  the  Low- 

laodfn.   Bcfidei  thefe  rivers  and  lochs,  and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 

titii,  the  coalb  of  Scotland  arc  in  many  parts  indented  with  large,  bold, 

n4»ifable  bays  or  arms  of  the  fea,  as  the  Bay  of  Glenluce  and  Wigtown 

%J  fometimcs  tbey  are  called  Friths,  as  the  SoKvay  Frith,  which  fepa- 

^tes  Scotland  from  England  on  the  weft  -,  the  Frith  of  Forth,  Murray 

tL^  ^^^fc  of  Cromarty  and  Dornoch. 

Thefaceof  Sootlaad,  even  where  it  is  moft  uninviting,  prefents  us  with 
toe  mott  ioconirovcrtible  evidences  of  its  having  formerly  abounded  with 
timber.  The  deepcft  molfes,  or  moraiSes,  contain  large  logs  of  wood ; 
wdthdr  waters  being  impregnated  with  turpentine,  have  a  preferving 
Tr  ^'  *  appears  by  the  human  bodies  which  have  been  difcovered  in 
J^pofe.  Th«  Sylva  Caledonia,  or  Caledonian  f(irelV,  the  remains 
r^^J^^itow  thought  to  be  Ettrick  wood,  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland, 
?^^'a»tiqoity  for  being  the  retreat  of  the  Caledonian  wild  boars ; 
.  raoi  an  animal  is  not  now  to,  be  fecn  in  Scotland.  Several  woods, 
^^«  fiiU  remain  in  that  country  j  and  many  attempts  have  been 
".  /"Joeing  them  into  charcoal,  for  the  ule  of  furnaces  and  found- 
,"^*®/j°5^^gata  great  diftance  from  water-carriage,  though  the  works 
lucceededpcrfeftly  in  the  execution,  they  were  found  impraaicable  to  be 
contmuei.  fjj  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  perfcaion  almoft  all  over  ScoUand, 
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uid  form  beautiful  plaatetions.  The  Scotdi  oak  ii  excellent  in  tli 
Highlands,  where  feme  woods  reach  20  or  30  miles  in  length,  and  four  o 
five  in  breadth ;  but>  through  the  inconveniency  already  mentioned^  with 
out  being  of  much  emolument  to  the  proprietors. 

Metals  and  mxnbrals.]  Though  Scotland  does  not  at  prefent  boaf 
of  its  gold  mines,  yet  it  is  certain  that  it  contains  fuch,  or  at  leaf!  thai 
Scotland  formerly  afToritcd  a  coniiderable  quantity  of  that  metal  for  In 
coinage.  James  V.  and  his  father  contracted  with  certain  Grermmns  foi 
working  the  mines  of  Crawford-Moor ;  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fitA,  that, 
when  James  V.  married  the  French  king's  daughter,  a  number  ot  covered 
dilhes  filled  with  coins  of  Scotch  gold  were  prefented  to  the  £^eAs  b^ 
way  of  deilert.  The  civil  wars  and  troubles  which  followed,  lander  hig 
daughter,  in  the  minority  of  his  grandfon,  drove  thoie  foieiguef  ^  the 
chief  of  whom  was  called  Cornelius,  from  their  works,  which  fince  that 
time  have  never  been  refumed.  Some  fmall  pieces  of  gold  have  been 
found  in  thofe  parts,  walhed  down  by  the  floods.'  It  likewife  appears  by 
the  public  records,  that  thofe  beautiful  coins,  ilruck  by  James  V'.  caHcti 
bonnet  pieces,  were  fabricated  of  gold  found  in  Scotland,  as  ^vere  other 
medals  of  the  fame  metal. 

Several  landlords  in  Scotland  derive  a  large  profit  frtoi  their  leatf* 
mines,  which  are  faid  to  be  very  rich»  and  to  produce  large  quantities  of 
filver  ;  but  we  know  of  no  filver  mines  that  ^re  worked  at  prelent.     Some 
copper-mines  have  been  found  near  Edinburgh ;  and  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  eaft,  weft,  and  northern  counties,  produce  excellent  coal  cf 
various  kinds,  large  quantities  of  which  are  exported,  to  the  Taift  emoJu* 
ment  of  the  public.     Lin^e-ftone  is  here  in  great  plenty,  as  is  firee*floDe ; 
fo  that  the  hou&s  of  the  better  fort  are  conftru6led  of*^  the  moft  beautiful 
materials.    The  indolence  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  places  of  Scotland* 
where  no  coal  is  found,  prevented  them  from  fupplying  that   dt£e6^  by 
plantations  of  wood :  and  the  peat-mofles  being  m  many  parts,  of  the 
north  efpecially,  almoft  exhaufted,  the  inhabitants  are  put  to  great  dif- 
ficulties for  fuel :  however,  the  tafte  for  plantations  of  all  kinds,  that  now 
prevails,  will  foon  remedy  that  inconveniency. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  faid  to  be  dug  up  in.Lanerkfhire;  alum-mines  have  been 
found  in  BamfTKhire;  cryftal,  variegated  jiebhles,  and  other  traniparcxit 
ftones  which  admit  of  thefineft  polidi  for  feals,  are  found  in  various  parts  ^ 
as  are  talc,  flint,  fea-fliclls,  potter*s  clay,  and  fuller's  earth.  The  iloneb 
which  the  country  people  call  elf-arrow*heads,  and  to  which  they  affign  a 
fupernatural  origm  and  ufe,  were  probably  the  flint  heads  of  arrows  ofed 
by  the 'Caledonians  and  ancient  Scots.  No  countiy  produces  crcater 
plenty  of  iron  ore,  both  in  mines  and  ftonet,  than  Scotland ;  of  whidx 
the  proprietors  now  begin  to  reap  the  profits,  in  their  founderieSj  as  at 
Carron,  and  other  metalline  manufactures. 

Veobtablz  and  animal  produc-  I     It  is  certain  that  the  ibil  of 
TI0V5,  BT  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  Scotland  may  be  rendered,  in 

masy  parts,  nearly  as  fruitful  as' that  of  England.  It  is  even  faid  thai 
fome  trades  of  the  Low-countries  at  prefent  exioeed  in  value  Englifli  edste^ 
'  of  the  fame  extent,  becaufe  they  are  io  far  left  exhaufled  and  worn  out  than 
thofe  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  iflands ;  and  agriculture  is  now  perbip 
as  well  underftood,  both  in  theory  and  pra6tice,  among  many  of  the  Scotdi 
landlords  and  farmers,  es  it  is  in  any  part  of  Europe. 

Such  is  the  mutability  of  things,  and  the  influence  of  commerce,  that 
a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  landed  property  has  lately  (perfaaps  hap- 
pily for  the  public)  fallen  into  new  hands.  The  merchants  of  Grlsigow, 
who  are  tbe  life  and  foul  oi  that  part  of  the  kiDgdoro^  while  they  ate 
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iufy  latndadog  nev  brandies  of  commerce,  are  no  left  attentive  to 
die  pi«)gie6  of  agxicalture^  by  which  they  do  their  country  in  particu* 
kr,  and  the  whole  idand  in  general,  the  moft  eilential  fervice.  The 
a£tive  genios  <^  theie  people  extends  even  to  moors,  rocks^  and  m^rlhes, 
wydb,  being  hkherto  reckoned  uielefs,  were  confcque^tly  neglected,  but 
are  now  Ino^ht  to  produce  certain  fpecies  of  grain  jot  timber,  for  which 
the  foil  is  beft  adapted. 

Bat  tb^  froiu  of  (kill  and  indullry  are  chiefly  percdvable  in  tbe  coun* 

Iks  iyiog  apoa  the  river  Forth,  called  tbe  Lothians,  where  agriculture 

k  tborocghiy  ttader^ood,  and  the  fanners,  who  generally  rent  from  3 

to  oOOJ.  per  ann.  are  well  fed,  well  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged* 

Hie  nfvtrk^  however,  may  be  obferved  of  a  very  con£derable  part  of 

Scotbsd,  which  fliH  remains  in  a  ftate  of  nature,  and  where  the  land* 

Iffldsr  %nofant  of  their  real  intereil^  refufe  to  grant  fuch  leafes  as  would 

encourage  the  tenant  to  improve  his  own  farm.     In  fuch  places,  the 

hvttaadmok  barely  cxift  upon  the  gleanings  of  a  fcanty  farm,  feldom 

exceeding  20  or  30l.  per  ann.  the  cattle  are  lean  and  fmall,  the  houfes 

mean  beyond  expreflion,  and  the  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  -fnofl 

deplorafa^  marks  of  poverty  and  oppreflion.    Indeed,  from  a  midaken 

tt^isQ  of  tbe  landed  people  in  general,  the  greatefl  part  of  the  kingdom 

lies  naked  and  expofed,  for  want  of  fuch  hedge-rows  and  planting  as 

adom  the  country  of  England.     They  confider  hedges  as  ufeleis  and 

cunberfbiae,  as  occupying  mote  room   than  what   they  call  flone  in« 

clofiBei^  vhidi,  except  in  the  Lothians  already  mentioned,  are  generally 

no  other  than  low  paltry  Walls,  of  Ibofe  flones  huddled  up  without  lime 

or  mortar,  which  yield  a  bleak  and  mean  appearance. 

I^  foA  in  general  produces  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  hayj 
and  pafbfe.  In  the  louthem  counties  the  fined  garden  fruits,  partlcu* 
larly  apricots,  nectarines,  and  peaches,  are  faid  to  fall  little,  if  at  all, 
(h<»tof  thofein  England;  and  the  fame  maybe  faid  of  the  common 
^tt,  Thnmcultivated  parts  of  the  Highlands  abound  in  various  kinds 
of  (alttbrioQS  and  pleafant-tafled  berries)  though  it  muil  be  owned  that 
niaav  eiteofive  tracts  axe  covered  with  a  ftrong*  heath.  The  fea^coafl 
pvmccs  the  alga-marina,  dulie  or  duliib,  a  moft  wholefbme  nutritive 
weed,  in  gnat  quantities,  and  other  marine  plants,  which  are  eaten.for 
oovtfiuDCBt  or  pleafure. 

Tbe  fiihes  on  tbe  coafl  of  Scotland  are  much  tbe  fame  with  thofe  of 
the  ifkadf  and  countries  already  defcribed  3  but  the  Scots  have  improved 
in  thetr  fiiheries  as  much  as  they  have  in  their  manufa£iures  and  agricul- 
ture} for  fodetio  have  been  formed,  which  have  carried  that  branch  of 
oati<nal  wealth  to  a  perfection  that  never  was  before  known  in  that  coun- 
try;  and  bid  fair  to  emulate  the  Dutch  themieives  in  curing  as  well  aa 
catdirag  their  fifb.     In  former  times,  the  Scots  feklom  ventured  to  fiih 
above  a  leaguers  dif^ance  from  the  land  j  but  they  now  ply  in  tbe  deep 
vakets  as  bokily  and  fuccefsful  as  any  of  their  neighbours.   Their  falroons, 
vincb  they  can  fend    more  early,  when  prepared,  to  the  Levant  and 
fuatbem  markets,  than  the  Bnglifh  and  IriAi  can,  are  of  great  fervtce 
to  ikt  nation,  as  the  returns  are  generally  made  in  fpecie,  or  benefi- 
cial commodities. 

'Out  country  contains  few  or  no  kinds  «lher  of  wild  or  domeflie  ani* 
Bnk  tbat  are  not  common  with  their  neighbours.  The  red-deer  and 
roe^bod  are. found  in  the  Highlands;  but  their  fleih  b  not  com- 
panUe  to  Englifh  venifon.  Hares,  arid  all  other  animals  for  game,  are 
berepkntifiEil;  as  are  the  grooie  and  heath*cock,  which  is  a  mofl  deli- 
^^  ^,  u  likewife  the  capperkally,  and.  the  ptajrmigan,  which  is 
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of  the  pheafant  kind ;  but  thefe  birds  are  fcarce  even  in  tbe  Hi^hlan^ 
and,  when  difcovered,  are  very  (hy.  The  numben  of  blsu:k  cAttle  thj 
cover  the  hilfs  of  Scotland  towards  the  Highlands^  and  (heep  that  a 
fed  upon  the  beautiful  mountains  of  TVeedale^  and  other  parts  of  t| 
fouth,  are  almoft^  incredible,  and  formerly  brought  large  fams  into  ti 
country;  the  black  cattle  efpecially,  which,  when  fattened  on  ts 
fouthern  pallurcs,  have  been  reckoned  fuperior  to  lEnglifh  beef.  It  b 
be  hoped,  however,  that  this  trade  is  now  on  its  decline,  by  the  vJ 
tncreafc  of  manufk^nrcs,  whofe  demand  for  butcher's  *ineat  mult  lefl'c 
the  exportation  of  cattle  into  England.  Some  are  of  opinion^  that 
fuflioient  flock,  by  proper  methods,  may  be  raifed  to  fupply  both  markets 
to  the  great  emolument  of  the  natioti. 

Formerly  the  kings  of  Scotland. were  at  infinite  pains  to  mend  the  bree< 
of  the  Scotch  horfes,  by  importing  a  larger  and  more  generous  kind  frun 
the  continent :  but  the  truth  is,  notwithllanding  all  the  care  that  wal 
taken,  it  was  found  that  the  climate  and  foil  of  Scotland  were  unfavourj 
Able  to  that  noble  animal,  for  they  diminlihed  both  in  fize  and  ipirit ;  u 
that,  about  the  time  of  the  union,  few  horfes,  natives  of  Scotland,  were  u| 
much  value.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to  tntrodtice  tb^ 
Englilh  and  foreign  breeds,  and  much  pains  have  been  taken  for  prrJ 
viding  them^  with  proper  food  and  management}  but  with  what  liiccel] 
iiibe  alone  can  diicover. 

Population,. INHABITANTS,  7    ^ The  population  of  Scotbmd  lMg<^-\ 
MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS.    {  "crally  tixed  at  about  a  million  and  i 
half  of  fouls  i  this  calculation  rells  merely  upon  vague  conjedhires,  as  ue 
know  of  no  attempt  that  has  been  made  to  fupport  even  its  probability^ 
If  we  form  an  elliraate  upon  any  known  principle,  the  inhalMtants  oi\ 
Scotland  are  far  more  numerous.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  fome  puhhc 
encouragement  has  not  been  given  to  bring  this  matter  Bearer  to  a  cer- 
tainty, which  might  b^  done  by  the  returns  of  the  clergy  from  their 
feveral  parifhes.     The  only  records  at  prefent  that  can  be  appealed  to  are 
thofe  of  the  army ;  and,  by  the  befl  information,  they  make  the  num- 
ber of  fokliers  fumiihed  by  Scotland,  in  the  war  which  began  in  ]73.5, 
to  amount  to  80,000  men.     We  are,  however,  to  obferve,  that  about 
60/600  of  theie  were  raifed  in  the  idands  and  Highlands,  which  (orm 
by  far  the  lead  populous  part  of  Scotland.      It  belongs,  therefore,  to 
political  calculation  to  compute  whether  the  population  of  Scotland  does 
not  exceed  two  millions,  as  no  country  in  the  world,  exclufive  of  the 
army,  fends  .abroad  more  of  its  inhabitants.     If  we  confult  the  moil 
ancient  and  credible  hillories,  the  population  of  Scotland,  in  Ihe  thtr* 
tec  nth  century,  mud  have  been  excellive,  as  it  afforded  fo  many  thoufands 
to  fall  by  the  fwOrds  of  the  lingliih,  without  any  fenfiblc  decreafe  of  the 
inhabitants. 

The  people  of  Scotland  are  generally  raw-boned,  and  a  kind  of  chi- 
ra(^\criAical  feature,  that  of  high  check-bones,  reigns  In  their  faces ;  they 
are  lean,  but  dlean-Iimbed,  and  can  endure  incredible  fatigues.  Their 
adventurous  fpirit  was  chiefly  owing  to  their  laws  of  fuccdlion^  which 
inveftod  the  elder  brother,  as  head  of  the  family,  with  the  inhcritajice, 
and  left  but. a  very  fcanty  portion  for  the^othcr  fons.  This  obliged  the 
tatter  to  feek  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  unpeople  have  more  affec* 
tion  for  their  native  foil  than  the  Scotch  have  in  general.  It  is  true,  this 
difparity  of  fortune  among  the  fbns  of  one  family  prevails  in  England 
like  wife  j  but  the  refources  which  younger  brothers  have  in  England  are 
ftumerous,  compared  to  thofe  of  a  country  fo  narrow,  and  (b  fitUe  im» 
^ro^ed,  either  by  commeroe  or  agriculture^  as  Scotiaad  waA  fonnarly. 
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An  mHlEgent  nader  maj  eafily  perceive  that  the  ridiculous  hmHHy^ 

I^Tidc  whidi  is  perhaps  not  jet  entirely  extinguilhed  in  Scotland,  was 

cwiog  to  the  feodal  invitations  which  prevailed  there  in  all  the  borrom 

of  bVood  and  barbarity.    The  family  differences,  efpecially  of  the  High- 

U^ideiB,  hmili^riied  them  to  blood  and  (laughter ;  and  the  death  of  an 

enemy,  boirever  efiefted,  was  always  a  fuhjcCt  of  triumph.     The(e  paf- 

iionsdideot  li^e  in  the  breafts  of  the  common  people  only ;  for  they 

were  andkRiied  and  cheriihed  by  their  chieftains,  many  of  whum  wcr^ 

tneo  who  had  feea  the  worldj  were  converiant  in  the  courts  of  Europe, 

Biailets  of  polite  literature,  and  amiable  in  all  the  duties  of  civil  and 

foaalUfe.    Tbeir  kings^  excepting  fome  of  them  who  were  endued  with 

ezt:aasdtttaxy  virtues,   were  confidered  in  little  other  light  than  com- 

miaders  of  their  army  in  time  of  war;  for  in  time  of  peace  their  civil 

JUiiiiority  was  (o  little  felt,  that  every  clan  or  family,  even  in  the  mod 

dTiliied  parts  of  Scotland,   looked  upon  its  own  chieftain  as  its  love- 

fc'gn,    Theie  prejudices  were  confirmed  even  by  the  laws,  which  gave 

thoU  petty  tyrants  a  power  of  life  and  death  upon  tbeir  own  etlates  ;  and 

they  geDeraiiy  executed  their  hady  fentences  in  four-and-twenty  hours 

after  the  par^  was  apprehended.     The  pride  which  thofe  chieftains  bad 

of  outvying  each  other  in  the  number  of  their  followers  created  per* 

vttual  animnfitifs,  which  ieldom  or  never  ended  without  bloodihed;  lb 

thai  the  commoo  people,  whole  bed  qualification  was  a  blind  devotion  to 

the  wiD  of  their  mader,  and  the  agg^randifement  of  his  name,  lived  in  a 

iute  of  ondnnal  boilility. 

Hie  late  Archibald  duke  of  Argyle  was  the  firft  chieftain  we  have 
hesid  of,  who  had  the  patriotifm  to  attempt  to  reform  his  dependents^ 
and  to  banlik  from  them  thofe  barbarous  ideas.  His  example  has  been 
fnllowcd  by  others ;  and  there  can  fcarceiy  be  a  doubt,  but  that  a  very 
few  yean  will  reconcile  the  HighlanderB  to  all  the  milder  habits  of 
lociety. 

From  what  has  been  fiud^  it  appears  that  the  ancient  modes  of  living 

among  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  far  from  being  applicable 

to  the  prdent  time,  as  the  forms  of  a  Roman  fcnate  are  to  that  of  a  popilh 

conclave;  and  no  nation,   perhaps,   ever  underwent  fo  quick   and   fo 

ijkdden  a  tranfition  of  manners. 

The  peaiantry  have  their  peculiarities ;  their  ideas  are  confined ;  but 

no  people  can  form  their  tempers  better  than  they  do  to  their  ftations. 

Ilsey  axe  taught  from  their  infancy  to  bridle  their  paflions,  to  behave 

fabtnifiveiy  to  their  fuperiors,  and  live  within  the  bounds  of  the  mod 

rijid  economy.     Hence  they  iave  their  money  and  their  conllitutions ; 

a^  few  inftances  of  murder,  perjury,  robbery,  and  other  atrocious  vices, 

occur  at  pcefent  in  Scotland.     They  feldom  enter  fingly  upon  any  daring 

TiteKpri^;  but  when  they  a&  in  concert,  the  fecrecy,  fagacity,  and  refolu* 

tk)D,  with  which  they  carry  on  any  deiperate  undertaking,  is  not  to  be 

fnraSelcd ;  and  their  fidelity  to  one  another,  under  the  firongcd  tempta- 

lumi  axi£ag  from  their  poverty,  is  dill  more  extraordinary.     Their  mobs 

arc  Bumaged  with  all  the  caution  of  oonfpiracies  i  witnefs  that  which  put 

Purteus  to  death  in  1736)  in  open  defiance  of  law  and  government,  and 

in  the  midd  of  20,000  people  :  and  though  the  ag^ts  were  well  known, 

^  (ome  of  them  tried,  with  a  reward  of  500l.  annexed  to  their  conviction, 

S30  evidence  could  be  found  fufficient  to  bring  them  to  punidiment. 
Oddity  of  the   Highlanders  of    both  fexes,  under  a  dill  greater 
tmptauo,  to  the  yoiing  pretender,  after  his  defeat  at  Cullode^,  could 
taxceU  be  believed,  were  it  not  well  atteded. 
7^7  afkSt  a  fondneis  for*the  memory  and  language  of  their  fore- 
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fathers  bejond  perhaps  any  people  in  the  world ;  but  this  attadmaefit 
ieldom  or  never  earned  into  any  thing  that  is  indecent  or  ^lijrixtifn 
though  they  retain  it  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.  They  are  fbno  of  an 
cient  Scotch  difhes,  fuch  as  the  haggefs^  the  fl)eep's  head  iinged,  the  Bfl 
in  fauce,  the  chicken  broth,  and  minced  collops.  Thefe  diihes^  in  thei 
original  dreifing,  were  &voury  and  nutritive  for  keen  appetites  ,  but  tfa< 
modern  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  the  Scotch  .cookery  liavi 
rendered  them  agreeable  to  the  moft  delicate  palates. 

The  inhabitants  of  moft  parts  of  Scotland,  who  live  chiefly  by  paf^ure. 
have  a  natural  vein  for  poetry ;  and  the  beautiful  fimplicity  of  the  Scotch 
tuner  is  reliihed  by  all  true  judges  of  nature.     Love  is  generally  the    fubJ 
je6t;  and  many  of  the  airs  have  been  brought  upon  the  Englilh  ft^gel 
with  variations,   under   new  names,   but   with   this  difadvantage,   that 
though  rendered  more  conformable  to  the  rules  of  mulic,  they  are  mofily 
altered  for  the  worfe,  being  ftnpt  of  their  original  (implicity,    which, 
however  iq^egular,  is  the  mod  efiential  chara^leriftic,  is  lo  agreeable  to 
the  ear>  and  has  fuch  powers  over  the  human  bread.    Thofe  of  a  more 
lively  and  merry  drain  have  had  better  fortune,  being  introduced  into 
the  army  in  their  native  drefs,  by  the  fifes,  an  indrument  for  which  they 
are  remarkably  well  fuited.     It  has  been  ridiculoufly  fnppofed  that  Rczzio, 
the  unhappy  Italian  Ibcretary  of  Mary  queen  of  Scots,  reformed  the  Scotch 
mufic.     This  is  a  falfehood  invented  by  his  country,  in  envy  to  the  Scots, 
Their  fined  tunes  exided  in  their  church  mufic,  long  before  Rizzio's  ar- 
rival ;  nor  does  it  appear  that  Rizzio,  who  was  chiefly  employed  by  his 
tnidrefs  in  foreign  difpatches,  ever  compoled  an  air.  during  the  (hort 
time  he  lived  in  Scotland  :  but  were  there  no  other  evidences  to  confute 
this  report^  the  original  character  of  the  mulic  itfelf  is  futhcient. 

The  lower  people  in  Scotland  are  not  fo  much  accuf^omed  as  the  Eng- 
lifli  are  to  clubs',  dinners,  and  other  convivial  entertainments ;  but  when 
they  partake  of  them,  for  that  very  reafon  they  feem  to  enjoy  them  more 
completely.  One  inditution  there  is,  at  once  focial  and  charitable,  and 
that  is,  the  contributions  raifed  for  celebrating  the  weddings  of  people  of 
an  inferior  rank.  Tliofe  fedivities  partake  of  the  andent  Saturnalia } 
but  though  the  company  confids  promifcuoudy  of  the  high  and  the  low, 
the  eatertainment  is  as  decent  as  it  is  jovial.  Each  gued  pays  according 
to  his  inclination  or  ability,  but  feldom  under  a  diilHng  a  bead,  for  which 
they  have  a  wedding  dinner  and  dancing.  When  the  parties  happen  to 
be  lervants  in  refpe6UbIe  families,  the  contributions  are  fo  liberal  that 
th^ often  edabli(h  the  young  couple  in  the  world. 

The  common  people  of  Scotland  retain  the  folemn  decent  manner  of 
their  ajscedors  at  burials.  When  a  relation  dies  in  a  town,  the  parifh 
beadle  is  fent  round  with  a  paffing-bell  5  but  he  flops  at  certain  places, 
and  with  a  flow  melancholy  tone  announces  th^  name  of  the  party  df- 
eeafed,  and  the  time  of  his  interment,  to  which  lie  invites  all  hb  fellow 
eountrymen.  At  the  hour  appointed,  if  the  deceafed  was  beloved  in  the 
place,  vad  numbers  attend.  The  procefljon  is  fometimes  preceded  by  the 
nsagidrates  and  their  oflicers,  and  the  body  is  carried  in  a  coffin,  covered 
by  a  velvet  pall,  with  chair-poles,  to  the  grave,  where  it  is  interred, 
without  any  oration  or  addrefs  to  the  people,  or  prayers,  or  ^rtber  cere^ 
mony,  than  the  neareft  relation  thankmg  the  company  for  their  at* 
tendance*  The  funerals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  performed  iti 
much  the  fame  manner  as  in  England,  but  without  any  funeral  fervire. 
^The  Highland  funerals  were  generally  preceded  by  bagpipes,  which 
played  certain  dirges,  called  rortMchi,  an4  were  iccompanied  by  the 
▼oices  of  the  attendants  of  both  fe^es. 
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_  B«  a  ftvoarite  amttieincnt  in  this  coiintiy ;  but  little  regard 
i*  pakl  to  art  or  grace/olnels :  the  whole  coniifts  in  agility,  and  in  keep* 
in^  taaiK  to  tbor  owik  tunet,  which  they  do  with  great  exz&neis. 
One  of  the  peculhr  diverfions  pra£tifed  by  the  gentlemen,  is  the  Gp^j 
'v\%Mdtk  Teqtnrq  a^  equal  degree  of  art  and  fb'ength  :  it  is  played  with  a  bat 
aind  &  IhJI  ^  the  latter  is  fmaller  and  harder  than  a  cricket-bali ;  the  bat 
l»  of  s  taper  ooa&m&ian,  till  it  terminates  in  the  part  that  ftrikes  the 
ball«  ^vbxc^  m  loaded  with  lead  and  faced  with  horn.  The  diver fioa 
it£eif  rHewables  that  of  the  Mall,  which  Vas  common  in  England  in  the 
TTiwMIe  of  the  laft  oentuxy.  An  expert  player  will  fend  the  ball  an 
aTnayJTig  diftaoce  at  one  ftroke;  each  party  follows  his  hall  upon  aa 
opesB  heaih,  and  he  who  ftrikes  it  in  feweft  ftrokes  into  a  hole  wins 
Xth^  gsmh^m  The  diTeriion  of  Curling  is  likewife,  I  believe,  peculiar  to 
the  Scots*  It  is  performed  upon  ice,  with  large  fiat  ftones,  qften  from 
tTjrentjf  u>  two  hundred  pounds  weight  each,  which  they  hurl  from  a 
romoKxt  fland  to  a  mark  at  a  certain  diftanoe  $  and  whoever  is  neareft 
tbe  snsrlc  is  the  vidor.  Thefe  two  may  be  called  the  Handing  winter 
xntl  Gantmer  diveriioos  in  Scotland.  The  natives  are  expert  at  all  the 
fytthBT  djverfioos  common  in  England,  cricket  excepted,  of  which  they 
ka.^re  no  nodon  y  the  gentlemen  confidering  it  as  ioo  athletic  and  me> 
chawifral. 

X^AJtovAGE  AVD  BR  ESS.]    Thefe  two  articles  are  placed  under  the 

fa.csi«  beadybecaafe  they  bad  formerly  an  intimate  relation  to  each  other, 

botia  cfthesi  being  evidently  Celtic.  The  Highland  plaid  is  compo(ed  of  a 

^■roalleo  fhiC  ibmetimes  very  fine,  called  toftan.    This  confifts  of  various 

coloizrs,  forming  ilripes  which  crofs  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  and  the' 

natives  value  themi^ves  on  the  judicious  arrangement,  or  what  they 

can  iafs  of  thofe  ftripes  and  colours,  which,  where  (kilfully  managed, 

pTodoce  a  pleating  eSkSt  to  the  eye.     Above  the  ihirt,  the  Highlander 

\raars  a  waiftooat  of  the  fame  compolition  with  the  plaid,  which  com« 

cnoshr  coctfifti  of  twelve  ]rards  in  width,  and  which  they  throw  over 

the  thooldcr  into  venr  nearly  the  form  of  ^  Roman  toga,  as  reprefented 

in  ancient  ftatoea;  iometimes  it  is  failened  round  the  middle  with  a 

leathern  bdt,  ib  that  part  of  the  plaid  hangs  down  before  ^d  behind 

like  a  petticoat,  and  fuppte  the  want  of  breeches.    This  they  call  be« 

lag  drefled  in  a  p^Hg,  but  which  the  Lowlandeni  call  a  i///,  and  which 

is  prckMj  the  iame  word  with  Celt.     Sometimes  they  wear  a  kind  of 

petticoat  odf  tbe  fame  vari^ted  ftutf,  buckled  round  the  waifl ;  and  this 

they  term  the  fiMHeg^  which  feems  to  be  of  Mi1e(ian  extra£lion«.    Their 

ttoc^iags  are  likewile  of  tartan,  tied  below  the  knee  with  tartan  garters 

f'jTined  into  tafleb.     The  poorer  people  wear  upon  their  feet  brogues 

made  of  vntanned'Or  undrefied  leather;  for  their  heads  a  blue  fiat  cap 

is  vied,  called  a  bonnet,  of  a  particular  woollen  manufa6bire.     From 

the  belt  of  the  phelibeg  hung  generally  their  knives  and  a  dagger  which 

they  called  a  dirk,  and  an  iron  pifiol,  foroetimes  of  fine  wormanfliip, 

and  conoiifiy  inlaid  with  filver.    The  introdu£tion  of  the  broad  fword 

of  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard  (which  was  always  part  of  the  Highland 

6a&)   feems  to  be  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  James  HI.  who  invited 

that  excellent   workman  to  Scotland.     A  large  leathern  purfe,  richly 

adorned  with  (Hvefj  hanging  before  them,  was  2ways  part  of  a  Highland 

clueftKn's  dreis.  ^- 

The  dreis  of  the  Highland  women  confifted  of  a  petticoat  and  jerkin^ 
with  flrait  fleeves,  trimmed  or  not  trimmed,  accordmg  to  the  quality  of 
the  wearer;  over  this  they  wore  a  plaidy  which  they  either  held  clofe  un« 
der  their  chins  with  the  hand,  or  fafiened  with  a  buckle  of  a  particular 
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fadiion.  On  the  head  they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen  of  dl 
forms.  The  women's  plaid  has  been  but  lately  difufed  in  Scotlan 
the  ladies^  who  wore  it  in  a  graceful  manner^  the  drapery  falling  towd 
the  feet  in  large  folds..  A  curious  vlrtuofo  may  find  a  flrong  reiemhlaj 
between  the  variegated  and  timbriated  draperies  of  the  Scots,  and  tho(<^ 
the  Tufcans  (who  were'^nqueftionably  of  Celtic  original)  as  they  ard 
be  feen  in  the  monuments  of  antiquity. 

The  attachment  of  the  Highlanders  to  this  drefs  rendered  it  a  bandi 
union,  which  often  proved  dangerous  to  the  government.    Many  e^o 
had  been  made  by  the  legiflature,  after  the  rebellion  in  IZlSy  to  diiai 
them,  and  oblige  them  to  conform  to  the  Low-country  dreiles.     The  J 
arming  fcheme  was  the  mofl  fuceefsful \  for  when  the  rebellion  in  J /j 
broke  out^  th^  common  people  had  fcarcely  any  other  arms   than  th 
which  they  took  from  the  king's -troops.     Their  overthrow  at  Cullcxl 
.tendered  it  no  difficult  matter  for  the  legiflaturc  to  force  them  into  a-tot 
change  of  their  drefs.     Its  conveniency,  however,  for  the  purpoies  of  ( 
field  is  fo  great,  that  fome  of  the  Highland  regiments  ilill  retain  it.     £v 
the  common  people  have  of  late  relumed  the  ufe  of  it ;  and,  for  its  ligb 
nefs  and  the  freedom  \\  gives  to  the  body,  many  of  the  Highland  gentJ^ 
men  wear  it  in  the  fummer  time. 

The  drefs  of  the  higher  and  middle  ranks  of  the  Ji^ow-country  differ 
little  or  nothing  from  the  Englifh  ;  but  many  of  the  peafantry  ftill  retair 
the  bonnet,  for  the  cheapnefs  and.lightneis  of  the  w^r.  The  dreis  of  lib 
women  of  all  ranks  is  much  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms. 

The  Earfe,  or  Celtic,  is  ilill  fpoken  in  the  Highlands  -%  but  the  2an^ 
guage  of  the  Low-cauntnes,  which  is  of  tiAC  fame  origin  with  t^c 
Englifh,  is  continually  extending.  The  Engliih  and  Scotch  are  written  ia 
the  fame  manner;  and  the  pronunciation  of  the  latter  is  fcarcely  more 
different  from  that  of  London  than  are  thofe  of  the  northern  and  w^ltern 
£ngU(h  counties. 

PuNisHMEXTS.]  Thcfe  are  pretty  much  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  In 
England,  only  th^t  of  beheading  is  performed  by  an  inilrument  called  tb« 
Maiden  \  the  model  of  which,  it  is  well  known,  was  brought  from  Hali/ax 
in  England  to  Scotland,  by  the  regent,  earl  Morton ;  and  it  ifras  firft  ufed 
for  the  execution  of  himfclf.  « 

Keligjon;.]  Ancient  Scottifti  hiftorians,  with  Bcdcand  other  writers, 
generally  agree  that  Chrillianity  was  firft  taught  in  Scotland  by  fomc 
of  the  difciples  of  St.  John  the  Apoftle,  who  fled  to  this  northern  coun- 
try to  avoid  the  perfecution  of  Domitian,  the  Roman  emperor  \  though 
it  was  not  publicly  profeiled  till  the  begiiming  of  the  third  oeQtury, 
>rhen  a  prince,  whom  Scotch  hiilorians  call  Donald  the  Fii^  hii 
queen,  and  feveral  of  his  nobles,  were  folemnly  baptifed.  It  was  far- 
ther confirmed  by  emigrations  from  South  Britain,  during  the  periecu- 
tions  of  Aurelius  and  Dlodefian,  when  it  became  the  edaUiibed  reli- 
gion of  Scotland^  under  the  management  of  certain  l^med  and  ptous 
men,  named  Culdees,  who  feem  to  have  been  the  firft  regular  dogy 
in  Scotland,  and  were  governed  by  overfeers  or  biftiops  cfaofen  by  tbcm- 
ielves  from  among  their  own  body,  and  who  had  no  pre«eounence  of  ruik 
0v«r  the  reft  of  th^ir  brethren. 

Thus,  inde^)endent  of  the  church  of  Rome,  Chriflianity  feems  to  have 
been  taught,  planted,  and  finally  confirmed  in  Scotland  as  a  natioaal 
church,  where  it  Houriflied  in  its  native  fimplicity,  till  the  arrival  of 
Falladtua,  a  pritft  fent  by  the  biihop  of  Rome  in  the  filth  centarr,  »(h) 
found  means  to  introduce  the  itiodes  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romlth 
ohuscb^  wbich  at  length  ^revailed^  and  Scotluid  ^cime  iavolvod  in  Uut 
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fh:kad^  wbich  for  ages  overipread  Europe ;  thourii  iU  dependence  upon 
\zt  pope  vat  fCfy  Iknderj  vben  compared  to  the  Uind  fubjediion  of  manj 

.  :r.er  natioDS.  • 

llie  CuldeeSy  however^  long  maintained  tbeir  originai  mannest,  and  re^ 
n^oined  a  dilnad  ocder^  notwithfbndtng  the  oppreflion  of  the  ^omiih 
dcrgy,  tin  the  age  of  Robert  Bruce  in  the  14th  centuxy,  when  tbcy 
diCappeand.  Bat  it  is  worthy  of  obiervatlon,  that  the  oppofitioo  (o 
poperf  10  Oai  ifiandj  though  it  ceafed  in  Scotland  uppn  the  extinftion 
of  the  (Mets,  waa  in  the  fame  age  revived  in  £ngland  by-  John 
Wlcklife,  a  man  of  parts  and  learning,  who  was  the  forerannet,  ill 
ue  voi  of  nsfonoation,  to  John  Hufs  and  Jerom  of  Prague^  as  the 
Uiter  irae  to  Martin  Lather  and  John  Calvin.  But  tbov^  the  doc* 
vines  of  Widdi^  were  nearly  the  fame  with^  thole  propagated  by  the 
r«'  naeis  in  the  l6th  century,  and  the  a^e  feemed  greatly  difpoied  to 
rxeiTe  then,  aifedn  were  not  yet  fully  npe  for  that  great  revolution  } 
:,r.S  tht  iinifliing  blow  to  popery  in  £ngland  was  re&rved  to  the  reign  of 
Heoiy  VIIL 

Sv)oa  after  that  important  event  took  place  in  England,  when  learnings 

::rt5,  aod  iaeooes,  began  to  revive  in  Europe,  the  abfurdities  of  the 

cuurch  of  Borne,  as  wdl  as  the  proBigate  lives  of  her  clergy,  dad  not 

e:cape  tbe  notice  of  a  free  and  inquiring  people,  but  give  rile  to  the  rer 

{^matioQ  in  Scotland*    1 1  began  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  made  great  pro* 

grefd  Bnder  tiiat  of  his  daughter  Mary,  and  wai  at  length  completed 

throagii  the  preaching  of  John  Knox,  who  had  adopted  the  do&rinea 

of  Cdvio,  aod  was  tbe  chief  reformer  of  Scotland.     It    was  natural 

tor  bis  baikren  to  imagine,  that,    upon  the  abolition  of  the  Boman* 

calbdic  religion,  they  were  to  fucceed  to  the  revenues  of  that  clergy* 

TDe  great  nolality,  who  had  parcelled  out  thofe  pofleiTions  for  them« 

iclves,  did  not  at  firft  discourage  this  notion ;  but  no  fooner  had  Knox 

I'uccaaded  in  his  defigns,  which  through  the  fury  of  the  mob  dellroyed 

Lme  of  the  fined  ecclefiaftical  buildings  in  the  worlds  tlian  the  parlia* 

^t,  or  rather  the  nobility,  monopolifed  all  the  church  livings,  and 

mo^  fcandakwOy  led  the  reformed  clergy  to  live  almolt  in  a  Itate  of 

'^l^  1  nor  could  all  their  efforts  produce  any  great  (Iruggle  or  altera- 

ujn  ia  their  favour. 

Tae  DofaOity  and  great  landholders  left  the  do£lrine  and  dtlcipline  of 
the  dnrdi  to  be  merited  by  the  preachers,  and  they  were  confirmee] 
fry  pariiaoKnt.  Succeeding  times  rendered  the  prelbyterian  clergy  of 
r^eat  importance  to  the  Hate ;  and  tbeir  revenues  have  been  fo  much 
inendcd,  that,  though  no  ftipend  there  exceeds  250l.  a  year,  few  fall  (hort 
^'f  iCOL  If  the  prelent  expenfive  mode  of  living  continues  in  Scotland^ 
•n»  ettablifhed  clergy  will  have  many  unanfwcrable  reafons  to  urge  for  the 
i;icreafe  of  thdr  revenues. 

Tht  boQfids  of  this  work  do  not  admit  of  entering  at  large  upon  the 
^^rinal  aod  economical  part  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  It  is  fuf- 
ncieni  to  fay  that  its  firft  principle  is  a  parity  of  eccle(ia(lical  authority 
Among  aU  its  prefbytcrs ;  that  it  agrees  in  its  cenfures  with  the  reform- 
^-^  cburcbtt  abroad  in  the  chief  heads  of  opposition  to  popery  ;  but 
^^  it  U  modelled  principally  after  the  CalviniiVical  plan  edabliflied  at 
P**^  lliis  eftaUiihment,  at  various  periods,  proved  fo  tyrannical 
w'w  the  laity,  by  having  the  power  of  the  great  and  lelfer  excom- 
muabjJQo,  which  were  attended  by  a  forfeiture  of  eltate,  and  fome- 
timaof  ^  ^^  ^^  jjj^jj  leflions,  and  bther  bodies,  have  been  abridged 
o*  afl  ftttt  dangerous  powers  over  the  laity,  who  were  extremely  jea- 
wtiof  (heir  being  revived.     Even  that  relic  of  popery,  the  oblig- 
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ing  fornicators  of  both  fexes  to  fit  upon  what  they  call  a  repeni 
ftool,  in  the  church,  and  rn  full  view  of  the. congregation «  l>eg^x> 
weai:  out.  It  having  been  found  that  the  Scotch  women,  on  a  ceo 
of  thk^  penance,  were  the  greatefl  infEUiticides  in  the  WorkL  In  fh 
Jhe  power  of  the  Scotch  clergy  is  at  prelent  very  moderate,  or  at  li 
very  moderately  cxercifed  j  nor  are  they  accountable  for  the  ea 
gancy  of  their  predecelfors.  They  have  been,  ever  fince  the  R< 
lution,  ^rm  adherents  to  civil  liberty,  and  the  houfe  of  Hanover, 
a6led  with  remarkable  intrepidity  during  the  rebellion  in  174s5. 
drefs  withoiTt  clerical  robes ;  but  fbme  of  them  appear  in  the  pulpic 
gowns,  after  the  Geneva  form,  and  bands.  They  make  no  ule  of 
forms  in  worfhip.  The  rents  of  the  bifhops,  fince  the  abolition  of  e^ 
copacy,  are  paid  to  the  king,  who  commonly  appropriates  them  to  pic 
purpoles,  A  thoufand  pounds  a  year  is  always  fent  by  his  majefly  1 
the  ufe  of  protellant  fchools  ere£led  by  a6i  of  parliament  in  North  Britsti 
and  the  weHem  ides  ;  and  the  Scotch  clergy,  of  late,  have  planned  a 
funds  for  the  fuppbrt  of  their  widows  and  orphans.  The  namber 
parifhes  in  Scotland  are  eight  hundred  and  ninety,  of  whkh  thirty -ot 
are  collegiate  churches,  that  is,  where  the  cure  is  ferved  by  more  than  oi 
minifter. 

The  higheft  ecclefiailical  authority  in  Scotland  is  the  general  aflem 
bly,  which  we  may  call  the  ecclefiaftical  parliament  of  Scotland.  1 
confids  of  commiiTioners,  fome  of  whom  are  bymen,  under  the  title  o 
ruling  elders,  from  prefbyteries,  royal  burghs,  and  univerfities.  / 
prelbytery,  confifting  of  lets  than  twelve  miniders,  fends  two  mimfiers 
and  one  ruling  elder ;  if  it  contains  between  twelve  and  eighteen  mi 
niflers,  it  fends  three,  and  one  ruling  elder;  if  it  contains  betweei 
eighteen^  and  twenty-four  minifters,  it  (ends  four  minifters  and  twc 
ruling  elders  j  but  if  the  preftytery  has  twenty-four  miniHerB,  it  ft-ndi 
five  miniders  and  two  ruling  elders.  Every  royal  burgh  fends  om 
ruling  elder,  and  Edinburgh  two;  whofe  ele^lion  mnft  be  attefied  by 
the  refpe^ive  kirk  fefiions  of  their  own  burghs.  Every  univerfity 
lends  one  commiilioner,  ufually  a  minifier  of  their  own  body.  Thefe 
commifiioners  are  chofen  yearly,  fix  weeks  before  the  meeting  of  the  af 
fembly.  The  ruling  elders  are  often  perfons  of  the  firfi  quality  of  the 
country. 

The  king  prefidcs  by  his  commiffioner  (who  is  always  a  nobleman)  in 
this  afiembly,  which  meets  annually  in  May  j  but  he  has  no  voice  in 
their  deliberations.  This  alTembty  choofes  a  clergyman  fur  its  moderator, 
or  fpeaker.  Appeals  are  brought  from  all  the  other  ecclefialiical  courts  in 
Scotland  to  the  general  aifembly}  and  no  appeal  lies  from  its  determinatiuii 
in  religious  matters. 

Provincial  fy nods  are  next  in  authority  to  the  genepd  aflembly.  They 
are  compofcd  of  a  number  of  the  adjacent  prelbyteries,  over  whom  ifaty 
have  a  power ;  and  there  are  fifteen  of  them  in  Scotland  }  but  their  ic\i 
are  reverfibte  by  the  general  afiembly. 

Subordinate  to  the  fynods,  are  prefbyteries,  of  which  there  are  fixty- 
nirie  in  Scotland,  each  confiding  of  a  number  of  contiguous  parifbes. 
The  miniders  of  thefe  parifhes,  with  one  ruling  rider  chofen  half  yearly 
out  of  every  fefiion,  compofe  a  prefbytery.  Thefe  prefbyteries  meet  in 
the  head  town  of  that  divifion,  but  have  no  jurifili^ion  beyond  their  own 
bounds,  though  within  thefe  they  have  cognifance  of  all  ecclefiaiUal 
caufes  and  matters.  A  chief  part  of  their  bufineis  is  the  ordination  of 
candidates  for  livhigs,  in  which  they  are  regular  and  tblemn.  The  pa* 
tron  of  a  living  is  bound  to  nominate  0(  pi;eleut  in  Gs,  months  afters 
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;  otbenpile  the  prefbytery  fiUs  the  pUeejme  dev»lMi$ ;  but  that 

k^vikege  <fee5  not  bold  in  royal  burghs. 

JK.  kirk  ieSm  »  the  lowefl  ecdefiidical  judicatory  in  Scotland,  and 

?  «   xotboiity  does  not  extend  beyond  its  own  pariih.    The  members  con^ 

it.  of  the  raimAoi,  elders,  and  deacons.    The  deacons  are  laymeny  and 

3.(£k,  negriy  as  cftBrch-wardens  do  in  England,  by  having  the  luperintend* 

^TAoy  of  the  poor,  and  taking  care  of  other  parochial  a^airs.    The  elder» 

^T,  as  he  iscsM»  the  niling  eider,  b  a  place  of  great  parochial  trail,  and 

is  geneiafy  a  ky-peribn  of  quality  or  intereft  in  the  pariOi.   The  eldem 

fu|)p06dtoaA  in  a  kind  of  co-ovdinacy  with  the  minider,  and  to  be 

arfifZuig  to  Ufi  in  many  of  his  clerical  duties,  particularly  in  catechifiBg^ 

Wfiti^  the  tick,  and  at  the  communion  table. 

Tfedloe  of  minifters,  or  preaching  pre{b3rten«  includes  the  offices  of 
a pacuos and  ruling  elders;  they  alone  can  preach,  adminifter  the  (acra^ 
tnemtSf  eatechiie,  pmnonnce  church  cenfures,  ordain  deacons  and  ruling 
^  l^ien^  afift  at  the  impofition  of  hands  upon  other  minifieis,  and  mhderate 
<--r  pnfide  m  all  eodefiafticml  judicatories. 

The  cftab&flied  reKgion  of  Scotland  formerly  partook  of  all  the 
xndcrities  of  Calviaijin,  and  of  too  much  of  the  intolerance  of  po* 
yzTj :  bat  at  pndent  it  is  mild  and  gentle }  and  the  (ermons  and  other 
tneotogkal  writiagi  of  many  of  the  modem  Scotch  divines  are  equally 
tiiitingQilhed  hygood  feale  and  moderation.  In  the  Low-lands  there  are 
a  peat  wamba  of  ieceding  congregations.  They  maintain  their  own 
pneacbeiB,  though  fesroely  any  two  congregations  agree  either  in  prin- 
ciple or  pra&ioe  with  each  other.  We  do  not,  however,  find  that  the7 
oppc6  the  dvU  power ;  or  at  ieaft  the  inflanoes  are  rare  and  inconfider* 
M'nle:  2nd  perhaps  many  of  ihefs  /icel/iofu  are  judifiable  on  aceount  of 
the  gneat  abuies  of  patronage,  by  which  many  pariihes  have  unworthy 
or  incapable  minifters  impofed  upon  them,  as  is  the  cafe  in  many  placea 
\r.  England. 

A  SSenni  let  of  diflentcrs,  in  Scotland,  confift  of  the  epifcopalians;, 

a  few  quakers,  many  baptifls,  and  other  (eyries,  who  are  denominated 

from  their  preachers.     Epiibopacy,  from  the  time  of  the  Reftoration  in 

\^6o,  to  that  of  the  Revolution  in  1688,  was  the  eftablilhed  religion  of 

Scotland  $  and  would  probably  have  continued  fo,  had  not  the  bifhope, 

who  were  in  general  very  weak  men,  and  creatures  of  the  duke  of  YcMk, 

afienianli  James  VII.  and  U.  refufed  to  recognife  King  William's  title. 

The  portions  of  that  unhappy  prince  retained  the  epifcopal  religion : 

aad  luag  -WHiam's  government  was  rendered  fo  unpopular  in  Scotland, 

that,  in  qaeen  Axme^s  time,  the  epifcopalians  were  more  numerous  in 

iotnt  parts  than  tfia  preibvterians  $  and  their  meetings,  whioh  they  held 

tsder  the  ad  of  toleration,  as  well  attended.    A  Scotch  epifcopalian 

thiK  becpawng  another  name  for  a  Jacobite,  thev  received  fome  checks 

a6er  die  rebeUioo  in  1715 ;  but  they  recbvered  themfelves  fo  well,  that^ 

il  theboeakiag  oat  of  the  rd)ellion  in  1746,  they  became  again  numerous; 

liter  whi^  the  govflmment  found  means  to  invalidate  the  ate  of  thdr 

<Jericai  ofder.     Their  meetings,  however,  ^1  (ubfift,  but  thhily  |  the 

Mae  of  the  ncmjmcsa  having  fupprefled  epiibopacy  in  Scotland.    The 

htfjk^  hifliopa  iiipply  them  with  dergy  qualified  according  to  law, 

wiioCiichap^  -ase  chiefly  fiRad  by  the  Engliih,  and  fuch  Spotoh  hearers 

sf  that  pczfii^ifioo  as  have  places  onder  the  government. 

nedsfeAioo  of  ibme  great  families  from  the  caufe  of  popery,  and 
the  eatiaffion  of  others  hate  rtDdered  its  irotaries  inconfidc^rable  in 
fadaodL  Th^  afo  dasAy  oanSmi  to  the  northern  paru»  and  the 
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iilandi :  ^d  tbongk  a  violent  oppoiiUon  was  lately  r|t(e4  agalnfl 
they  appear  to  be  as  quiet  and  inoSeniive  as  proteftant  fubje^a. 

Scotland^  during  the  time  of  eplfcopacy,  contained  two  axchbi(hc 
St.  Andrew's  and  Glafgow  3  and  twelve  biihopricsi  Edinburgh,  Dui 
Aberdeen,  Mnrray,  Brechin^  Di;mbl^in,  Roth>  Caithne&i  Orkney,  (. 
Wdy,  Argyle,  and  the  li^es. 

Lbauning  and  learked  mbn.]  For  this  article  we  m^y  refer  i 
literary  hiftory  of  Europe  for  1400  years  pad.  The  weftem  part 
ide*  of  Scotland  produced  St.  Patrick,  the  celebrated  apoflfe  of  Irt-J. 
and  many  others  finee,  whofe  names  alone  would  mik&  ^  long  ar 
^e  writings  of  Adamnarus,  and  other  authors  who  lived  before  ar 
the  time  of  the  Norman  invaliun,  which  are  dill  ertant^  are  fpecii 
of  their  learning.  Charles  the  Great,  or^  Charlemagne,  raoft  un  \ 
iionably  held  a  correfpondence  by  letters  with  the  kings  of  8cotl; 
jwith  whom  he  formed  a  famous  league ;  and  employed  Scotch mcr 
planning,  fettling,  and  ruling  his  favourite  ui^iverfitiesi  and  other  fc 
naries  of  learning,  in  France,  ^Italy,  and  Germany.  It  is  an  unduu^ 
truth,  though  a  feemiag  paradoxical  fa£t,  that  Barbour,  a  Scotch  p 
philofopher,  and  hidorian*  though  prior  in  time  to  Ghaucer,  haviDg  tii 
iriihed  in  the  year  1368,  wrote,  auxordinr  to  the  modem  i4«:a5,  ai  pt 
£ngli(h  as  that  bard ;  and  his  verification  is  perhaps  more  harmonio 
The  de()ru£iion  of  the  Scotch  iponuments  of  learning  and  antiquity  A 
^rendered  their  early  annali  lame,  and  often  fabulous ;  but  the  Latin  t(' 
of  Buchanan *s  hidory  is  equal  in  claffical  purity  to  that  of  any  mode 
prodii6lions.  The  letters  of  the  Scotch  kings  to  the  rmghkouring  print 
are  incomparably  the  fineft  cojnpofitions  pf  the  time?  in  whieh  they  wc 
written,  and  are  free  from  the  barbarifms  of  thofe  lent  them  in  anl'wt 
This  has  been  confidered  as  a  proof  that  claifical  learning  was  more  cu 
tivated  at  the  court  of  Scotland  than  at  any  othjcr  in  Europe. 

The  dilcovery  of  the  logarithmsi  a  difcovery  which  in  pabitofiflg< 
auity  and  utility  may  vie  with  any  that  has  been  made  in  modern  time. 
IS  the  indifputable  right  of  Napier  of  Merchiftone,  A^d  finoe  his  timi 
the  mathen)atical  fciences  have  been  cultivated  in  Scotland  witb  grea 
fuccefs.  Keil,  in  his  phyiico  mathematical  works,  to  the  deamefs  ot  hi 
reafoning,  has  fomctimes  added  the  colouring  of  a  poet.  Of  all  write! 
on  aftronomy,  Gregory  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  moft  perle^  and  €k\ 
gant.  Maclaurin,  the  companion  and  the  ^ieod  of  iir  Ifaac  Newton,  W3| 
jendowed  with  all  that  precition  and  force  of  mind  which  rendered  him  (x: 
culiarly  fitted  for  bringing  down  the  ideas  of  that  great  nuu)  to  the  Icvcj 
of  ordinary  apprehcnfions,  and  for  di(fufing  that  light  through  ihe  vurk 
which  Newton  had  confined  within  the  fphere  of  the  learned.  His  Treatil< 
on  Fluxions  is  regarded  by  the  beft  judges  in  Europe  as  the  cleareil 
account  of  the  molt  reiined  and  fubtile  (jpeculations  on  which  the  human 
mind  ever  exerted  itfelf  with  fuccefy.  While  Maclaurin  purfued  this  nra 
career^  a  geometrician  no  lefs  famous  diftinguifbed  himleu  in  the  almoftJf" 
ferted  track  of  antiquity.  This  was  the  late  Dr.  Simpfon,  (6  well  known 
ibr  his  illullrations  of  the  ancient  geometry.  His  £lements  of  Euclid,  and, 
above  all,  his  Conic  Se£\ions,  are  fufficieot  of  tbemiblves  to  eilabiilii  tk 
fcienti^c  re^mtation  of  his  native  country. 

Ill  is,  however,  does  not  relt  on  the  diara^ier  of  a  few  mathem^^* 
clans  and  alironomers:  the  fine  arts  have  been  called  fiften,  to  denote 
their  affinity.  There  is  the  fame  connexion  between  the  iciencesi  p^' 
licularly  thofe  which  depend  pn  obfervation.  Mathematics,  anrff^^' 
j(i9>,  properly  fo  called^  were^  in  Scotland^  accpmpanied  by  tk  0^ 
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kncijaoCliidj  to  which  thej  are  allied.  la  medScine  particvihily, 
r-^  saxnes  cC  Pitcdtti^  Atimthnot,  Monro^  SmdVie^  lS^^y^»  CuOen^ 
bxrsti^BodGtwoiy,  hf^d  a  dUtii^ilbed  p^pe. 

SfM- bsvE  the  Scots  beea  nafoGodsM  in  cultiTathig  the  heJlcB  kll«M> 
tirtj^nenvhoiiibsbit  warmer  climates^  and  conceive  the  northern  oa* 
'  iks  iocapfttte  of  tendetncft  and  feeiikig,  are  aftoniihcd  at  tha  poetic 
^tnb&  tod  McAe  fenfibility  of  Thomfon. 

Buttjfdtixteiaiy  pnrfuits,  that  of  rend«n4i|;  mankind  mere  Tirtaeua 
tud  bppj,  which  is  the  proper  ohje6^  of  what  iB  called  mmUh,  oeght 
to  be  n^adai  with  peculiar  honour  and  nefpe^  The  philosophy  «f 
Dr.  HTficbeTon,  not  to  mtatton  otb^  works  more  iahtile  and  ele^M% 
^at  \A  cQefbdng  and  1c6  inlhra^tive,  defenreft  to  bit  tetA  bf  all  i»he 
'V  uM  koom  Ihar  duty,  or  who  would  wifti  to  praAile  it.  Neat  t* 
\.y±t\  E&j  ftn  the  Human  Underft&nding,  it  is  peihaps  the  bed  difiec^ 
'  Q  of  (he  haman  mind  Uiat  has  appeared  in  modem  times ;  and  it  it 
ii>ewTfc  tbemoft  uf^l  fappletnent  to  that  Eflay. 

it  wmU  be  cndlels  to  mention  all  the  individuak  who  have  di^ngaiflied 
'.'i^rorclYes  in  Cbe  vanona  branches  of  literature  $  particularly  ^  thofe  vdie 
tre  tlirt  (fome  v(  ifaem  in  Ingfa  efteem  for  hiftorical  cempoStion)  difputie 
'-"ef^mdftMnttrith  the  dead,  and  cover  their  country  wkh  laiuek^ 

'•-  hich  ttei^ber  eoiy  cap  Waft,  nor  time  csm  deftroy. 
UiiiTtismif.]  The  aniTerfilies  of  Scotland  are  four,  vie.  St.  As* 

dtewa*,  fooDdedioUll/— Glafgowf,  U54>--Aberdeen  |t,   1477^-*-*«uid 

E^iinbnrgh  J,  }^2. 
It  is  m^  pleafbie  we  infonn  our  readers,  that  a  conliderahle  pfQgMi 

h2S  bea  made  ia  the  ere£HoQ  of  a  new  uotverfity  at  £dik)ber^   te 

vbich  cor  noil  graciotts  foveieign  has  been  a  veiy  libeial  '^ben^dMr. 

The  eMce  proaiiifes  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  national  tafte  and  (pint* 

* 
^  It  Aidmn  bai  a  ChaBcellor,  two  Prionpals^  and  eleven  ProkSon  la 

\7^^,  Moial  Pbiloibphy,  Charch  Hiemy* 

K -iraasy,  Naioml  Philofophy,  Pivinity, 

P*^*!^!  Mathematics,  Wedicioe. 

^^»  CmJ  Hiftory, 

-^CWpihitClanttUofj^eaor,  Deu  of  Facnlty,  Princrpal,  and  fourteen  Pro- 
-.     .                                          feifors  in 

S^^.  Moral  Pbilofophy  Divinity, 

..^^"^  Katural  PhilofophjF,  Civil  and  Scotch  law, 

r>^'ii  Matheaoatics,  Mediciw^ 

J^^w^tt,  Praaical  Aftronomy,  Anatomy. 

I  AbdttB  bi  properly  two  Colleges,  viz.  King's  College,  and   Mtrirchil  ColkfC 
J^8  >  CcHcge  has  a  Cittn«11or,  Rcftor,  Principal,  and  feven  Profefllri  in 
M-TA.  Philofopby,  Civil  J.aw, 

GretJ***^  ^^«  bt  a  Cbanceller,  ReQor,  Prindpal,  and  fcven  Profeflbrs  la 
QrW^ti^  Natural  Philoibphyi  "  Divinity, 

V.^.^aif?*!*^  Mathematics,  Medicine. 

fl(^  I  Efittbargh  has  a  Principa)^  and  "Profeilon  in 

^^j^Q.  Aftronomyy  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettrff^ 

OiccL^^'  l^^diematicsy  Botany, 

p-w.  Civt!  Hiftovyy  Materia  Mediae 

4>3iL^  Katunil  Hiftoiy,  Inft.  of  Phyfic  and  Med!cin«^ 

I^  ^"Vi  Agrkuhuft,  Prance  of  Medicine^ 

JMWpijiaa,  Scotch  Law,  .  Chemiftry, 

feamlwS  CivflLaw,  Anatomy, 

^^f^  LawofKanntftodKadoBij  Midwifaiy. 
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.  .CtTifes^  Towi9f>  HWD  OTBBR  BDiviCBS^  1     Edinbargh,  the  cap 
PUBLIC  AMD  PRiVATB.  j  Sootlmd,  naturally  < 

the  firft  place  in  this  divifion.  The  zsMe,  before  the  ii(e  of  art 
was  deemed  to  be  impregnable.  It  was  probably  built  by  the 
kiDgSdwin^  whofe  territoxy  reached  to  the  Frith  of  Forth,  an< 
gare  his  name  to  Edinburghj  as  it  certainly  did  oot  fall  ioto  the  hat 
the  Scots  till  the  reign  of  Indulphus,  who  livcdi  in  the  year 
The  town  was  bmlt  for  the  benefit  of  prote^on  from  the  cafUc 
a  more  inconyenient  fituation  for  a  capital  can  (carcely  be  conce 
the  High-ftreet,  which  is  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  lying  eaft  znd  i 
gnd  the  lanes  running  down  its  (ides  north  and  fouth.  In  former  ti 
the  town  was  furrounded  by  water,  excepting  towards  the  eail ;  To 
when  the  French  landed  in  Scotland  during  the  regency  o€  Mai 
Guife,  they  gave  it  the  name  of  Liilebourg.  This  fituation  fugg 
the  idea  of  building  yitry  lofty-  houfes,  divided  into  ftories,  eaa 
which  contains  a  fuite  of  rooms,  generally  large  and  comiBodioiu. 
the  ttie  of  a  fanvly }  fo  that  the  High-ftreet  of  Edinburgh,  wbi< 
chiefly  of  henvn  flone,  broad,  and  well  paved,  makes  a  mou  auguf^ 
pearance,  efpecially  as  it  riles  a  full  mile  in  a  direft  line  and  gra< 
afbent  from  the  palace  of  Holyrood-houfe  on  the  eafl,  and  is  ter 
nated  on  the  weft  by  the  rude  majefty  of  its  caftle,  built  upon  a  \c 
rock,  inacceffible  on  all  fides,  except  where  it  joins  to  the  city.  1 
caftle  not  only  overlooks  the  city,  its  environs,  gardens,  the  new  tov 
and  a  fine  rich  neighbouring  country,  but  commands  a  moft  extent 
pn^pe^  of  the  river  Forth,  the  (hipping,  the  oppofite  coafl  of  Fife^  i 
even  (bme  hills  at  the  diftance  of  40  or  50  miles,  which  border  up 
the  Highlands.  This  crowded  population,  however,  was  fo  extrero( 
inconvenient,  that  the  Englifh,  who  feldom  went  farther  into  the  cou 
tiy,  returned  with  the  deepeft  impredion  of  Scotch  naftinefs,  wbi 
beoime  proverbial.  The  caftle  has  Tome  good  apartments,  a  tolen'r 
train  of  artillery,  and  has  not  only  a  large  magazine  of  arms  and  ammi 
nition,  but  contains  the  regalia,  which  were  depolited  here  under  the  mc 
fi)lemn  legal  inllruments  of  their  never  being  removed  from  thence.  A 
that  is  known  at  prefent  of  thofe  regalia  is  contained  in  the  inttnimci 
which  was  taken  at  the  time  of  their  being  depofited,  where  thej  a; 
fully  defcribcd. 

Facing  the  caftle,*  as  I  have  already  obferved,  at  a  mile*s  diftance,  ^^ 
the  abbey,  or  rather  palace,  of  Hojy-rood  houfe.  The  inner  quadraiigfe  (- 
this  palace,  begun  by  James  V.  and  finifhed  by  Charles  I.  is  of  magn»ti 
cent  modem  architecture,  built  according  to  the  plan  and  under  th 
direction  of  fir  William  Bruce,  a  Scotch  gentleman  of  family,  and  one  o 
the  greateft  architects  of  that  age.  Roiind  the  quadrangle  nms  an  arcade 
adorned  with  pilafters ;  and  the  infide  contains  magnificent  apartme/^' 
for  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  who  is  hereditary  keeper  of  the  palace,'and  f^^ 
other  noblemen,  hs  long  gallery  contains  figures,  fome  of  which  an 
from  portraits,  but  all  of  them  painted  by  modem  artifis,  of  the  kingj 
of  Scotland  down  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  James  Vll.  when  duk^ 
of  York,  intended  to  have  made  great  improvements  about  this  paUcc^ 
for  at  piefent  nothing  can  be  more  uncomfortable  than  its  fituation,  at  the 
bottom  of  bleak,  unimproved  crags  and  mountains,  with  fcarcelf  a  (ingi< 
tree  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  chapel  belonging  to  the  paUce,  as  ^ 
ibod  when  repaired  and  ornamented  by  that  prince,  is  thought  to  hav' 
been  a  moft  elegant  piece  of  Gothic  ard)ite£ture.  It  had  a  very  lofty  ^^| 
and  two  rowa  of  ftone  galleries,  fupported  with  curious  pillan.  ^^^ 
the  couveotual  church  of  the  old  abbey.    Its  infide  was  demolii^^ 
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riBed  of  aB  ks  licb  ofimncQU,  by  the  fiiry  of  the  mob  at  the  BcYolatton^ 
vhxh  evoi  broke  into  the  repofitories  of  the  dead^  and  dtiborered  a  Tanlt, 
<l  that  tine  vnkaown,  which  contained  the  bodies  of  James  V.  his  firft 
q'jcen«  and  Hesiy  Daxnky.  The  walls  and  roof  of  this  ancient  chapel 
rive  way  and  fdl  down  on  the  7d  and  3d  of  December,  1768,  occa6oned 
t}j  te  cBofnoDS  weight  of  a  new  itone  roof,  laid  over  it  fome  years  before, 
which  the  wiXs  were  unable  to  fiippart. 

The  hfldjatal,  founded  by  George  Herriot,  goldfmith  to  James  VI. 
•^ofiunoaly  called  Herriot*s  Work,  Hands  to  the  foutb-weft  of  the  caille, 
in  aos^Stuatioo*  It  b  thefineft  and  mod  regular  fpecimen  which 
ImgoJcaa  (who  went  to  Scotland  as  arcbite6l  to  queen  Anne,  wife  of 
klog  James  VI«)  has  left  as  of  his  Gothic  manner,  and  far  exceeding  any 
tiusg^  of  ckat  khid  to  be  feen  in  England.  One  Balcanguhille,  a  divine* 
whora  Herritft  left  his  executor,  is  (aid  to  have  prevailed  upon  Jones 
to  admit  ibmc  barbaroos  devices  into  the  building,  particularly  the  win- 
dysrSf  and  to  have  infilled  that  the  ornaments  of  each  ihould  be  fome- 
what  ^focnt  ^rom  tboie  of  the  others.  It  is,  notwithftanding,  upon 
the  wbokf  a  delightful  fabric,  and  adorned  with  gardens  not  inelegantly 
;sui  OQt.  It  was  built  for  tbe  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  children 
bei^j&gnig  lo  the  citizens  and  tradefmen  of  £dinburgh,  and  is  under  the 
cireclioa  of  the  dty  magiilrates. 

AmoD^  the  otlttr  public  edifices  of  Edinburgh,  before  the  Revolution, 

was  the  aJkge,  wfaidi  claims  tbe  privileges  of  an  univerfity,  founded  by 

king  Jsmei  VL  and  by  him  put  under  the  diredion  of 'the  magiilrates^ 

«ho  have  the  power  of  chancellor  and  vice-chancellor.    Little  can  be 

^  of  iti  baSdings,  which  were  calculated  for  the  fober  literary  man* 

oen  of  thofe  days  ;  they  are,  however,  improveable,  and  may  be  rendered 

e.€gant.    What  is  of  far  more  importance,  it  is  fuppUed  with  excellent 

\  toie£ha  m  the  feveral  branches  of  learning ;  and  tts  fchools  for  every 

ftvi  of  the  medical  art  are  reckoned  equal  to  any  in  Europe.     1  his  coU 

l^fc  if  prodded  with  a  library,  founded  by  one  Clement  Little,  which 

3  {a«i  to  kafe  been  of  late  greatly  augmented  ;  and  a  muieum  belonging 

^  it  wai  g^en  l^  fir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  pbyficlan.     It  contains  feveral 

lutnnl  aad  fome  Itteraiy  curiofities,  which  one  would  little  expect  to  find 

^Edotbwgk. 

^  Parlianient  Square,  or,  as  it  is  there  called,  Clofe,  was  formerly 

the  moft  onamenfal  part  of  this  city  :  it  is  formed  into  a  very  noble  qua- 

<^nn^  part  of  which  confills  of  lofty  buildings  $  and  in  the  middle  is  a 

^aeoqoefirian  ftatne  of  Charles  II.     The  room  built  by  Charles  I.  for 

t-ie  mdiaia«nt-houfe,  though  hot  fo  large,  is  better  proportioned  than 

^^^eniiiin^.ball ;  and  its  roof,  though  executed  in  the  fame  manner, 

^  been  bj  good  judges  held  to  be  fuperior.     It  is  now  converted  into  a 

^-Jort  of  law,  where  a  fingle  judge,  called  the  lord-ordinaijr,  prefides 

^y  rotstioQ :  in  a  room  near  it  fit  the  other  judges ,  and  adjoining  are 

tfte  pobJic  oliices  of  the  law,    exchequer,  chancery,    fhrievalty,    and 

A3^]bac]r  of  Edinburgh  ;    and    the  valuable  library   of  the   lawyers. 

7^  «<\ttaU  any  thing  of  the  kind  to  be  found  in  England,  or  perhaps 

°  «»y  part  of  Europe,  and  was  at  firft  entirely  founded  and  furnilhed 

^)  hwyer.   The  number  of  printed  books  it  contains  is  amazing ;  and 

vhe  ccttedicn  has  been  made  with  exquifite  tai^e  and  judgment,     it  con^ 

^>BiHkewiiethe  moit  valuable  manuicript  remains  of  the  Scottilh  hiltory:^ 

iu-^^^^  and  other  papers  of  antiquity,    with  a  Icries  of  medals. 

jjwjoinjfl j  the  library  is  the  room  where  the  public  records  are  kept; 

^"t  boih  it,  and  that  which  contains  the  library,  though  lofty  in  the 

roof,  areiBileiaWy  dark  and  difmal.    It  is  faid  that  preparations  are  now 
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ng  on  fcr  lodging  both  ^le  book*  and  ^*pen  in  taom^  far  I 

to  their  importance  and  value. 

t  bigb  church  of  Edinburgh,  c^led  that  of  St.  Giea,  i*  nov 
into  four  churches,  and  a  ruom  where  the  general  afleinUjr  fitf 
irge  Gothic  building,  and  Its  lleeple  ia  fdmiouated  by  jut^ies,  fi 
to  an  imperial  crown,  which  has  a  good  eSfe&  to  the  eje. 
hes,  and  other  edifices  of  the  city,  erefed  before  the  Union,  coi 
but  what  13  common  to  fuch  buildingi )  but  the  excellent  paver 

city,  which  was  begun  two  centuriet  ago  t^  one  Merlin,  a  Fr< 
def^ves  particiikr  attentioB. 

e  mod^m  edifices  in  and  near  Edinburgh,  fuch  •■  the  Ex<rh3i 
:  officesj  its  hofpitab,  bridge;,  and  the  like,  demonftrate  the 
ivement  of  the  tal^e  of  the  Scots  in  thetr  public  works.  Paralle 
ty  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  north,  the  oobillty,  gentry,  and  ot]i 
aimoll  completed  a  new  town,  upon  a  pian  which  does  honour 
refent  age.  The  flreets  and  fquares  are  laid  out  with  the  utmoli 
ity,  and  the  houles  are  built  with  (tone,  in  an  elegant  tafte,  wiih 
onvenicnces  that  render  thofe  of  England  fo  ddigbtfal  and  ctji 
JUS.    The  fronts  of  fome  are  fuperbly  finilhed,  difplaying  at  t 

time  the  judgment   of  the  builder,  and  the  public  ipirit  of  i 

:ween  the  old  and  the  new  town  lies  a  narrow  bottom  or  Tale,  whi; 
ibly  to  the  original  plan,  waa  to  have  been  formed  into  a  (hnt 
',  bordered  by  a  terras-walk,  and  the  afcent  towards  thenewifs 
ed  with  pleafure^rdtais,  ftirubbcries.  Sec.  But  this  elegant  fSf^- 
I  nothing,  through  the  narrow  ideas  of  the  magiftrate*,  who  hn<il' 
er  benebts  by  letting  the  ground  to  inferior  tradefmen  upon  bmldin 
,  this  fpot,  formed  by  nature  as  an  agreeable  opening  to  a  cnjwi 
became  a  nuifance  to  thnfe  gentlemen  who  had  been  lb  libcnl  i 
ncnting  the  buildings  upon  the  fommit.  A  decilion  of  tbfhjw 
ds  (in  which  a  certain  great  luminary  of  the  law,  equalled  difui 
ed  for  hia  talle  and  good  fenl'e,  heartily  concurred)  Jiut  af 
mean  ereflions.  At  the  Weli  or  upper  end  of  this  vale,  (he 
id  rock,  not  Icfa  tlian  twenty  ftoriea  high,  looks  down  with  wfn' 
lificenoe.  The  eallern  extremity  is  bounded  by  a  flriking  obi'^ 
1,  a  lofty  bridge,  the  tniiidie  arch  being  ninety  feet  Jiigh,  vh[& 
the  new  buildings  to  the  city,  and  renders  the  defcent  on  each  li* 
ale  (there  being  no  water  in  ibis  place)  more  commodious  for  cir- 
I.  I  am  the  more  particular  in  deforibing  this  place,  that  ihe  ifsJf 
Ibrai  fome  idea  of  itspleafant  fituation,  (landing  on  an  emine™, 
a  gentle  declivity  on  each  fide,  in  the  heart  of  a  rich  couiilrv ;  lie 
Ibntfaward,  ^tai  of  a  rcmintic  city,  its  more  romantic  cattle,  aid 
It  bills  rifing  to  an  amaiiug  height ;  while  the  prOfpeft  notihviii 
fall  fcopc  to  the  eye,  delights  the  imagination,  and  6ils  the  ^"^ 
Inch  ideas  as  the  works  of  nature  alone  can  infpire.  One  agrwa^ 
t&,  however,  is  llill  wanting,  a  handfome  clean  inn  or  tavern,  wiihi 
«)  coffee -room,  towards  the  fide  that  overlooks  the  Forth;  andwtidi 
t  eaiily  be  accompliflicd  by  fubfcription  ;  and,  from  the  gra"*'"^ 
ivellera,  could  not  fail  to  bring  a  profitable  return, 
linburgh  may  be  confidercd,  notwhhllanding  its  caflle,  andaii°p^ 
which  indofes  it  on  the  fouth  fide,  of  a  very  modem  fabric,  but  m 
4>man  manner,  as  an  open  town  ;  fo  that  in  faft  it  would  hi«  Ix'" 
ifticable  for- its  inhabitants  to  have  defended  it  againft  the  rtW. 
took  poficlSoH  of  it  in  1745.  Edinburgh  contains  a  [riijtMl';' 
1  bta  now  the  lanftion  of  an  a£t  of  parliament ;  and  ccn>ca1>i »' 
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■•••:rf,laI?«,moii€-inec!ings,  and  other  polite  al1f^Jfen1onts.  are  as  fre- 
-^  t  iid  bniliaut  here,  as  in  any  part  of  his  majefty's  dominions,  London 
-  ^z*M  cicfpted. 

f.-mbcr^b  is  governed  by  a  lord  pro\'oft,  four  bailies,  a  doan  of  rjild 
-i  1  trtaferr,  aanually   chofen    from  the  common  council.      Everr 
".iny,  «ra:tirfK>ratea  trade,   cboofes  its  own  deacon,  and  here  are 
li,   riimtlr,  f.irgv.ons,    goldfmiihs,    (kinnei-s,    furriers,    hammer-men 
■-'.*  (Jr  carpenters     malons    tailors,    bakers,    butcher?,   cordwainem! 
"  -'-:?,  tuiiers,  and  bonnct-makcrs.     The  lord  provofi  Iff  colonel  of  the 
'   ..L-ar^aTOiliurymftitution    to   be  found  in  no  part  of  h^s  majcfty'd  ' 
:  n.^vifbalinEdinb^iTgh;  they  fcrve  for  the  city  watch,  and  patrol 
e  '-^^S  are  nfefnl  in  fupprcffing  fmall  commotions  and  attend  the 
-v^  ot  fentcnces  upon   delinquents.     They  arc  divided  into  thit!e 
-pit,,*,  and  wear  a  uniform  ;   they  are  immediately  commanded  by 
-t  .^  ooder  the  name  of  captains.     Befides  this  guard.  Minbureh 
^  hstwi  companies  of  trainrf  bands,  which  fer\'e  as  militia      The 
'..a^oftheatyconfift  chiefly  of  that  tax  which  is  now  common  in 
t  -'ftr^Ms  corporate  in  Scotland,  of  two  Scotch  pennies,  amount- 
^-  n  ihc  whoic  to  two  thirds  of  a  farthing,  laid  on  every  Scotch  pint 
^.t  .cootainrag  two  Englilh  quarts)  confumed  within  the  precinaj 
1  'u'^'L J3  ?  *  "'''^  judicious  impoft,  as  it  renders  the  pooreft 

Xfrlv^I    ^^^'^\  .^''  P'"^."^'  ^^^^^^^''»  has  been  fufficient 
.  ..tray  itiett^ce  of  fupplymg  the  city  with  excellent  water,  bttju^ht 

; --^^^n pip»  from  the  diflance  of  four  miles;  of  ereaing  refervoL 

"S*^^^^^       ^*'*'  ^^  completing  other  public  works  of 
■'•  ripence  and  umitjr. 

r'H^'f!^^!^  ^'^  *"''"  '^•'''".*'  ^^y  ^  properly  called  the  har- 
.IzTS^h  **"'S  ""der  the  fame  jurifdiaion.  It  contain*  no- 
g  'tnukable  but  the  remains  of  two  citadels  (if  they  are  not  the 
.-,  J»*  were  forti6ed  and  bravely  defended  by  tlie  French,  under 
^!  «<»oife,^Mnft  the  Englifli.  »nd  afterwards  repaired  by  Croni- 
•'•  ine  neighbonrhood  of  Edinburgh  is  adorned  with  noble  feats 
■  ,^r^  "Bcreafing :  fome  of  them  yield  to  few  in  England  j  but 

•  '-Z^  T*°^ '?  •*  Parti«>lari'«l  here.  I  cannot  however  avoid 
'  V.-TTBLrJ^*^'"*  ***'  Abercora's,  a  (hort  way  from  the  city,  the 
it  fC^^^^*^'*''*  »*  °'*"''''  *'>='*  »<■  the  marquis  of  li  hian 

.rS  'f^f'^*°""-*''«^«'  ^°  «"«1  <■««"  thelarl  its  owner" 
"^«l  ^uJT*  T  ?^'"'>'"X*'  "  Rol'n.  noted  for  a  ftately  Gothic 
-  V  'Z!ST*T  '^  ^^  •""'*  '^'■'°"*  pieces  of  workmanttiin  in  Eu- 

^■'■iSaiZitV^'-^^'  ^'  ^^'"''™  ^*-  ^'''''  P""""  °f  Orkney 
-'S*^  ri,!^r^*  IJ^T'''  ^^"^y^*-'^  a  gentle  decli^ty  floping 

;.-  r«Jr  1?**'  i*"?  '^'*=*^  '='^y''"  Sc»tl^nd.  and,  confidfririff  iti 
••ri^'?Jl!!**  ?/',*'*"•  *?"*  P''^'^='P*  '"  '^"rop-,  as  to  elegance.  • 

•  ..a  fi^  **  t««»'W  materials  of  iu  hiiildings.     ITie  ftrec«  croft  . ' 

•  ■."«tr«!«."^^*"^u**'/°'^  ^ ''"'*'''  ^'*'S^^  wellj^avc.!,  .i.„d  con. 
•-"i !««««»»  •     u?"?*  '"?'''=  ^  grand  appearance,  and  arc  in  ge-    ' 
-•<^  diT  If  «««  high,,  and  ma«jr  of  tSem,  toxratds  tbe  centre  of 

^•'-««^j'!!r^^  '^  "^"'  *''"'^**  ^"^"^  P'=»«a»/and  give  the 
'ne  tioeft^u  ^i-  "^^^  '*"'  "''  ^'^  modern-built  churches  .are  in 
f  JiWinr  k**  .  *f*"««»^e  f  'n^  fe  .catliedral  is  a  ftupendous  Gothic 
•■■rev  cbiiZ/  **/*«"«'«-'d  in  th«t  .kind  of  architeaur.  It  contain*  ' 
I  very  IJarS.^  ■  *'***^*'  *^*"*'*  *^^*  another,  antS  is  Tunufhed  with 
7  •ucfntfpoQ-jgg  frgm  a  tower:  the  whel«  Isebg  r«ckoaed  a. 

N   . 
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:ily  ind  matdikfi  fabric.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mnogo,  or  1 
,  who  was  bilhop  of  Glafgow  in  tbe  6th  centuij.  The  caiiie 
ifda  of  600  year*  old,  and  waa  preferved  from  the  fury  orthe  rij 
era  by  the  refolution  of  tbe  citiienB,  The  town  houfe  U  a.  lofty 
and  bas  very  noble  apartments  fee  the  magiAntea.  Tbe  anr 
eemed  tbe  miaflfpaciouflindbeA  built  of  any  in  Scotland,  and  is  : 
D  a  thriving  llate.  In  this  ciiy  are  fevenl  well-endowed hofpital^ 
particularly  wel!  Supplied  with  large  and  convenient  inna,  prop- 
coommodaLion  of  Itrangera  of  any  rank.  Tbey  have  lat^y  i 
fame  bridge  acrofs  the  river  Clyde  i  but  our  bouada  do  not  allow 
cularife  that,  and  the  other  public-fpirited  uodertakingi  of  tbi 
'ing  on  by  the  inhabit  ante,  who  do  honour  to  tbe  benefita  arifing 

valt  commerce,  both  foreign  and  internal,  which  they  cury  oo 
ting  fuccefi.  In  Glafgow  are  feven  churcba,  and  eight  or  ten  met 
es  wr  (eStuiea  of  various  dr nomioatiotu.  Tbe  number  of  it*  to? 
has  been  ellimated  at  6'0,CiiO. 

berdeen  bid«  fair  to  be  the  third  town  in  Scotland  fdr  improve 
population.  Jt  is  the  capital  of  a  (hire,  to  which  it  gi*e»  its  c. 
contains  two  towns.  New  and  Old  Aberdeen.  Th^  former  is 
'  town,  and  evidently  built  for  the  purpofe  of  commerce.  It  is  a  . 
■built  city,  and  has  a  good  quay,  or  tide-harboni :  in  it  are  t 
ches  and  feveral  epifcopal  meedng-houfei,  a  confiderable  de 
sreign  commerce  and  much  ftiipping,  a  well-frcqiieBted  naivei 
almut  20,000  mhabitanU.  Old  Aberdeen,  near  a  mile  diflant,  th( 
)(l  joined  to  the  New  by  mean*  of  a  long  village,  haa  no  dep 
:  on  the  oiherj  it  is  a  moderately  large  market  town,  but  baa  no  ba 
ach  of  thefe  two  placet  there  is  a  well-endowed  college,  botfat^e 
g  termed  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  although  quite  iodepeodeif 
I  other. 

ertb,  tbe  capital  town  of  Perthfliire,  lying  on  tbe  tirer  Tay,  trade 
way  and  the  Baltic  }  is  finely  fituated,  has  an  impronng  linai  as 
ory,  and  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  of  the  mofl  fertile  ffci 
at  Britain,  called  the  Carle  of  Gowry.  This  town  ia  fuppoled  to  I 
eafed  one-third  finoe  tbe  year  1745;  and  contains  about  ll^OOUinh 
3.  Dundee,  by  the  general  computation,  contains  about  10,000 
itants;  it  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tayj  it  u  a  town  of' 
rable  trade,  exporting  much  linen,  grain,  herrings,  and  peltry,  mCac 
rien  parts }  and  has  three  churches.  Monlrofe,  Aberbrolbklfij 
chin,  lie  in  the  fame  county,  of  Angus :  the  firft  has  a  great  wl  j 
ing  forngn  trade,  and  the  manufactures  of  the  olber  two  ate  I 
JTOving  fiate. 

fbe  ancient  Scots  valued  themfelves  upon  truftiog  to  tbeir  own  tI 
.  not  to  fortifications,  foi'  the  defence  of  tbeir  country.  Tbif  1 
aim  more  hcroical  perhaps  than  prudent,  as  they  have  often  eipeiie 
I,  indeed,  at  this  day,  their  forts  would  make  but  a  forry  figure 
arly  atUcked.  The  caOles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  anl  DumU 
nerly  thought  places  of  great  Qrength,  could  not  bold  out  4S  hon 
ieg«d  bgf  oOOO  regular  troops  with  proper  artillery.  ForlWil 
kh  lies  ui  the  Wen  Highlands,  is  fufficient  to  bridle  the  inhabits 
t  neighbourhood  }  as  are  Fort  George  and  Fort  Augufhis,  in  tbe 
1  north- weft :  but  none  of  them  can  be  coofidercd  as  defences  agi 
;iBi  enemy. 

'  Iball  not  pretend  to  enter  upon  a  delcription  of  tbe  noble  n 
t,  irithinthe  courfe  of  this  and  the  lall  tentuiy,  have  been  " 

ptivate  perfont  in  Scotland,  becauft  tbey  are  fo  numeroui  [^ 
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iiaiife  tBem  ezoeed«  th^  boafads  of  my  plan«    It  it  fdffideat  to 
i\  ih2t  many  of  them  are  equal  to  fome  of  the  mott  fuperb  buildings 
r  Enviftad  nd  foreign  countries :  and  the  reader's  furpriie  at  this  will 
d(,  w\ien  be  is  informed  that  the  geninfi  of  no  people  in  the  w6M 
I  more  devota)  to  archite^are  than  that  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of 
l:AsA  \  aad  that  there  is  no  country  in  Europe^  on  account  of  the 
cheapiK&ofaatertals,  where  it  can  be  gratified  at  fo  moderate  an  ex- 
pnuk  His  nay  ]ikewi(e  account  for  the  ftupendoos  Gothic  cathcdxals, 
ami  otiier  fcl^os  edifices,  which  anciently  abounded  in  Scotland :  but 
St  ttedoeof  the  Reformation  they  were  moftly  demoUihed  by  a  fuiious 
ind  tnombBons  mob,  who,  in  thefe  pradices,  received  too  much  counts 
raflc?  fam  the  lefonning  clergy«  exafpented  at  the  long  and  fore  fuffer* 
^"plbgfbad  epdored  from  the  popiih  party. 
AsTiotiiTiES  A3rD  cuRiosiTiss,  I       The  Roman  and   other  antt* 
SATUiM.  awn  ARTIFICIAL.      \    quities  found  in  Scotland  have 
^'  tiranfehes  fnnUhed  matter  for  large  Tolumes.     The  flations  of  the 
i'i'miQ  l^MQS,  their  caftella,  th^r  pretentures  or  walls  reaching  acrofs 
w  c  idind,  bate  been  traced  with  great  precifion  by  antiquaries  and  hiil 
I'.risDS'y  fe  ^m,  without  fome  new  difcoveries^  an  account  of  then 
• : uld  aSoffd  Tm>  inftni^on  to  the  learned,  and  but  little  amufement  to 
'-e  ignorant)  bcezafc  at  ptefent  they  can  be  diibovered  only  by  critical 
eyes.    Some  neation  of  the  chief,    however,  may  be  propen      The 
rouife  of  the  Roman  wall,  (or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  country  people^ 
(Jraham't  Dfkt,  60m  a  tradition  that  a  Scottiih  warrior  of  that  name 
^  broke  over  it),  between  the    Clyde  and  Forth,  which  was  firft 
marked  oot  by  Agricola,  and  completed  by  Antoninus  Pius,  is  Hill  di(^ 
cermUe,  as  are  fereral  Roman  camps  in  the  neighbourhood*.     Agri« 
cola's  camp,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a  driking  remain 
u  Romas  ntiqaity.     It  is  iituated  at  Ardoch,  in  Perthfhire,  and  b 
generally  thoogfat  to  have  been  the  camp  occupied  by  Agricola,  before 
'^  foQ^t  the  bloody  battle,  Co  well  recorded  by  Tacitus,  with  the 
^^^icdoBtaQ  king,  Galgacus,  who  was  defeated.     Soma  writers  think 
trtattbisiemuD  of  antiquity  at  Aidoch  was,  on  accouikt  of  the  numerous 
Roman  coiBi  and  inferiptions  found  near  it,  a  Roman  caflellum  or  fort. 
Be  that  as  it  viU,  it  certainly  is  the  moft  entire  and  heft  preferved  of  any 
Ronaa  u^ty  of  that  kind  in  North  Britain,  having  no  lefs  than  five 
rows  of  ditdbesand  fix  ramparts  on  the  fouth  fide  $  ai^  of  the  four  gates 
which  lad  intotbe  area>  three  are  very  di^6t  dind  plain,  vie.  the  pne* 
toria,  decuottBa,  and  dextra. 
Ibefioaun  temple,  or  building  in  the  form  of  the  Pantheon  at  Rome, 

*  Ntit  ik  vifloB  extremhy  of  this  wU]»  at  Duotocbel  in  Do^nbfltoofliiTey  a 

***T»«t  n^iag  a  trench  oq  the  declivity  of  t  hill  upon  which  «e  feeb  the  re* 

^^qC  I  Kmaa  ht,  turned  op  teveial  uncoiomon  tiles ;  which  exciting  the  curio* 

^  wuii^iliudy  ia  tbK  neighbourhood,  it  was  not  long  before  they  broke  in  upon 

'J\*''°||"^i*oun«is  beitding,  ftom  which  they  dug  out  a  cart-toed  of  thefe  matc- 

^^  ^IBriaiaa,  «h6  was  then  upon  a  foamey  through  that  part  of  Scotland,  found 

?^^  >VOD  tbc  fecMd  day,  to  ftop  aU  £utker  proceedingi,  in  hopes  that  fome  public- 

*j^  P<n»B  woiiU,  by  taking  off  the  furface,  explore  the  whole  without  demo- 

/"^  "J*    »**  tiki  art  of  (even  dificrent  fiies  5  the  faalleft  being  feren,  and  the 

jtS?^*^*^^  fquire.    They  are  from  two  to  thfee  inches  in  thicknefs,  of 

,^J^^»  «f  ia  a  perfeQly  (bond  oandition.    The  lei&f  oiies  cofaBpofed  feverat 

the  Im^^!!  *^  '^  *'  ^hyiinth  of  pefTigca  about  eightoen  inches  fi|uare ;  and 

wbidT^*'  ^  ^^  ^  ^^'^^  ^  whole*  fer?e  as  a  roof  to  fupport  the  earth  abovoi 
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or*  of  the  <ioine  of  St.  Paul's  at  London,  ftood  upon  tire  bu^of^l 
yer  Carron  in  St|rltng{hire,  but  has  been  lately  barbaroufly  dtmM 
hy  a  neighbouring  Goth,  for  the  purpoic  of  mending  a  mill-poBd. 
height  was  twfnty-two  feet,  and  its  external  circumference  at  tbei 
was  eighty-eight  feet ;  {o  that  upon  the  whole  it  was  one  ot  the 
complete  Roman  antiquities  in  the  world.  It  is  thought  to  have 
built  by  Agricola,  or  fome  of  his  fucceflfors,  aa  a  temple  to  thej 
Terminus,  as  it  lh>od  near  the  pretentur^  which  bounded  the  Ra 
empire  in  Britain  to  the  north.  Ndir  it  are  ibme  artificial  col 
mounds  of  earth,  which  ilill  retain  the  name  c<f  Duni-pace,  or  Do 
pads  J  which  ferve  to  evidence  that  them  was  a  kind  of  tolemn  comp 
mife  between  the  Romans  and  the  Caledonians,  that  the  former  IhouM  i 
extend  their  empire  farther  to  the  northward. 

Innumerable  are  the  coins,  urns,  utenfils,  infcnptions,  and  other 
mains  of  the  ..Romans,  that  have  been  found  in  dirterent  parts  of  St^ 
land  ;  fome  of  them  to  the  north  of  the  wall,  where,  however,  it  does  a 
appear  that  they  made  any  cftabliflimcnt.  By  the  infcnptions  found  ni 
the  wall,  the  names  of  the  legions  that  built  it,  and  how  far  tbcv  cam 
i^  on,  may  be  learned.  The  remains  of  Roman  highways  are  freqacul 
the  fouthern  parts. 

Daniih  camps  and  fortifications  are  eafi^v  difcemible  in  (ereral  northfl 
counties,  and  are  known  by  their  fquare  tigures  and  difficult  fitiiatu : 

<ome  houfcs  or  flupendous  fa^rics  remain  in  Rols-fhire ;  but  whether  lii 
re  Daniib,  Pi6li(b,  or  Scottlih,  docs  not  appear.  The  ^elevations  o(  H 
of  them  are  to  be  feen  in  Gordon's  Itincrarium  Septentionak.  I  am 
opinion  that  they  are  Norwegian  or  Scandinavian  ibti£lures,  and  tui 
about  the  fifth  centur)',  to .  favour  the  detcents  of  that  people  apon  ih. 
coafts. 

Two  Piftifh  monuments,  as  they  are  thought  to  be,  ©f  a  very  extr 
•rdinary  conftru(5tion,  were  lately  landing  in  Scotland  :  one  of  them 
A^emethy  in  Perthftiire,  the  other  at  Brechin  in  Angus;  both  of  the 
are  columns,  hollow  in  the  infide,  and  without  the  ftair-cafe;  that 
*  Brechin  is  the  moft  entire,  being  covered  at  the  top  with  a  fpiral  root 
itnne,  with  three  or  four  windows  above  the  cornice ;  it  confiftsoffix 
regular  courfes  of  hewn  free-ftone,  laid  circuUrly,  and  regularly  taperii 
towards' the  top.  If  thefe  columns  are  really  Pi6tift,  that  people  mi 
have 'had  among  them  archite<5ls  that  far  exceeded*  thofe  of  any  ooei 
monuments  to  be  found  in  Europe,  as  they  have  all  the  appearance  ot 
order ;  and  the  building  is  neat,  and  in  the  Roman  flyle  of  architec'^n 
It  is,  however,  dilHcult  to  adign  them  to  any  but  the  Pi£b|  as  they  li^ 
In  their  dominions  -,  and  fome  fculptures  upon  that  of  Brechin  denote 
to  be  of  Chriftian  origin.  It  is  not  indeed  impoiiible  that  theie  fculptn: 
are  of  a  later  date.  Befides  thefe  two  pillars,  many  other  PifUfh.buildui 
are  found  in  Scotland,  but  not  of  the  fame  talle. 

The  vediges  of  erections  by  the  ancient  Scots  themfelves  are  r 
only  curious  but  in(lru£live,  as  they  regard  many  important  e^'ents 
their  hiftory.  That  people  had  amongft  them  a  rude  notion  of  fcnl 
ture,  in  which  they  tmnfmitted  the  a6tions  of  their  kings  and  hcr> 
At  a  place  called  Aberlemno,  near  Brechin,  four  or  five  ancient  obdii 
are  dill  ta>  be  feep,  called  the  Daniih  flones  of  Aberlemno.  They  } 
«reiSled  as  commemorations  of  the  Scotch  vi^ories  over  that  peop 
and  are  adorned, with  bas-reliefs  of  men  on  horf'eback,  and  manye: 
blematical  figures  and  hieroglyphics,  tiot  intelligible  at  this  dsy,  ^ 
minutely  defcribed  by  Mr.  Gordon.  Many  other  hidorical  roonutntJ 
«f  the  Scots  may  be  difcovered  oo  the  like  occaiiona  }  but  it  muU 
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KTS^kdjed  ^t  die  obieuritjr  of  their  fcolptares  hai  opened  i  field 
>>  boQuB^  ud  frttno^ous  conye^res^  fo  that  the  interpretations  (A 
.^nv' of th^ne  often  fanciful.  It  would,  however^  be  unpardonable^ 
*^  should  u^  to'inentioD  the  ftont  near  the  towti  of  Forre6^  or 
irtrofe,  iaMtrray,  which  far  furpailes  all  the  other  in  magniticence 
1^1  ^nodtv, ''  and  in  (iays  Mr.  Gordon)  perhaps  one  of  the  mull 
tni^  nooBaents  of  that  kind  in  £urope.  It  rifes  about  23  feet  in 
height  «boTe  ground^  and  is,  as  I  am  credibly  informed,  no  lei's  than 
P^orlSfeth^  ;  lb  that  the  whole  height  is  at  leait  35  feet,  and  its 
Vadlliflari.  It  14  all  one  tingle  and  entire  ftone ;  great  variety  of 
a^fHlfltclnoare  carded  thereon,  and  fome  of  them  ftill  diilind  and 
"T  1:3^^:  bot  tb«  injury  of  the  weather  has  obfcured  thofe  towards  the. 
-rpffpart.'  Thoagh  this  monument  has  been  geaeratly  looked  ujxju 
^Lfimik,  yet  1  have  little  doubt  of  its  being  Scotch,  and  that  it  was 
c'icd  m  commemoration  oi  the  6nal  expalfion  of  the  Danes  out  of 
^limfivbeittbeyheld  their  lail  fettlement  in  Scr^lland,  after  the  de- 
^^  thej  itttifoi  from  Malcolm^  a  few  year»  before  the  Norman  in* 

atBTU 

At  Saodvid,  Iq  Ro&-<hire,  is  a  very  fplendid  ancient  obeliflc,  for* 
'•:ndcd  at  the  bafe  wt^^  large,  well-cut  flag  ftones,  formed  like  fteps. 
l^AhSdesoftheeohumi  are  covered  with  various  enrichments,  inwelU 
-nilhcd cand wA.  The  one  face  presents  a  fumptuous  crofs.  With 
-^URofScAodrew  on  each  hand,  and  fome  uncontb  animals  ;!nd 
e^^asngmaJeraeaih.  The  central  divifion  on  the  reverfc  exihibits  a 
vanctrtfoffioiK&gares,  birds,  and  animals. 

Tbenafls  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin  are  very  Ih-iking  j  and  many  parts 
'^*  'M  fiae  buHdmg  have  ftill  the  remains  of  much  grandeur  aqd  dignit]^ 
I  tTKUL  The  welt  door  is  highly  ornamented  ;  there  is  much  elegance 

s  ^  canrts^^  md  the  whole  edifice  dilplays  very*  elaborate  Work- 
miailiip. 

Anuiog  the  remaina  of  ancient  caftles,  may  be  mentioned  Kildnimy 

*  -le  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  which  was  formerly  a  place  of  great 
*r*n;thaad  mavniticence,  and  often  ufed  as  an  afylum  to  no^e  fami- 
-•'  inpenodi  of  civil  war.  Invcrugie  caftle,  the  ancient  feat  of  the 
'  X'TfiarefcUs  of  Scotland,  is  alio  a  large  and  lofty  pile  dtuated  on  a 
*"P  hnk  of  the  river;  two  very  high  towers  bound  the  front,  and, 
'•'rj  m  ihririfecajring  ftate,  give  the  cafilc  an  air  of  much  grandeur  and 

•  imtr.    Vail  rows  of  venerable  trees,  inclofing  the  adjoining  garden, 
>i  to  the  efrd  of  the  decayed  buildings.     Near  the  town  of  Hunily 

*rf  the  nu»  of  Huiitly  ca&le.  On  the  avenue  that  leads  to  it,  are  two 
•iTe  fipaie  towers,  which  had  defended  the  gateway^  The  caiUe  ieema 
''*-'  Dt'Teiy  ok),  and  a  great  part  of  it  is  demoliihed;  but  there  is  a  maHy 
tJldingof imorc  modern  date,  in  which  fome  of  the  apartments,  and 
•1  pinicnbr  their  curious  ceilings,  are  (till  in  tolerable  prefervation. 
r 'tt  ate  panted  with  a  great  variety  of  fubjex^s,  in  froaU  diviiions,  in 
wr.^ii  areeootained  many  eipblematioal  figures. 

B-tiJcs  ihcfc  remains  of  Roman,  Piaiih,  Daniih,  and  Scottiih  anti- 
ntu'jes,  mtof  Dmidical  monuments  and  temples  are  dilcemiblejn  the 
i.unhon  parts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  the  ifles,  where  we  may  fuppoie 
^^  laj""''"  ^ook  its  laft  refuge.  They  are  eafily  perceived  by  their 
afcnbr  ionna ;  bat  though  they  are  equally  regular,  yet  none  of  them 
arc  to  %iikms  as  the  Dmidical  ereaiditf  in  South  Britein,  Theie  i9 
m  Perthfae  a  barrow  which  feems  to  be  a  Britifh  ereaion,  and  the  tnoft 
K?aijtifol  of  ^  kind  perhaps  in  the  world-  It  exaaiy  refembles  the 
f  gure  9f  9  %  with  the  kedL  uppennoft.    V^tL  common  pcojile  calj  it 
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Temay,  which  fbme  interpret  to  he  terr^  uavU,  the  (hip  of  earth, 
ieems  to  be  of  the  moil  remote  antiquity,  and  perhaps  was  enf^ed  to 
memory  of  fome  Britifh  prince,  who  a6led  as  auxiliary  to  tbe  Romu 
for  it  lies  near  Auehterarder,  not  many  miles  diftant  from  the  great  ic 
of  Agricola's  operations. 

The  traces  of  ancient  volcanoes  are  not  unfrequent  in  Scotland.  1 
hill  of  Finehaven  is  one  inflance  >  and  the  hill  of  Bergonium,  near  J>. 
ilafiage  caftle,  is  another,  yielding  vaft  quantities  of  pumices  or  icoriz 
different  kinds,  many  of  which  are  of  the  fame  fpecies  with  thofe  of 
Icelandic  volcanoes.  Among  other  natural  curiolities  of  this  counr 
mention  is  made  of  a  heap  orwhite  ftonea^  moll  of  them  clear  like  cr^-i^ 
together  with  great  plenty  of  03rlier  and  other  fea  (hells  ;  they  are  fou 
on  the  top'  of  a  mountain  called  Scoma^Lappich^  in  Rofs(hire«  twer 
miles  diftant  from  the  (ea.  Slains,  in  Abeirdeenihire,  is  faid  to  be  remai 
able  for  a  petrifying  cave>  called  the  Dropping  Cave»  where  water  ocz: 
through  a  fpongy  porous  rock  at  the  top>  quickly  confolidates  afier 
drops  t6  the  bottom.  Other  natural  curiofities  belonging  to  Scotli 
have  their  deicriptions  and  hiftories  ;  but  they  generally  owe  their  extr 
ordinary  qualities  to  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  vani(h  when  they  a 
ikilfully  examined.  Some  caverns  that  are  to  be  found  in  Fife(hire,  a 
are  probably  naturil,  are  of  extraordinary  dimenfions,  and  have  been  tj 
icenes  of  inhuman  cruelties. 

CoMifBRC£  AND  MANUFACTURES.]  In  thefe  fefpo6^s  Scotland  hi 
for  fome  years  paft,  been  in  a  very  improving  date.  Without  entcri^ 
into  the  difputed  point,  how  far  Scotland  was  bene(ited  by  its  union  w'l 
England,  it  is  certain  that  the  expedition  of  the  Scots  to  take  poiMic 
of  Darien,  and  to  carry  on  the  £a(l  and  Weft-India  trade,  was  foundi 
upon  true  princifjles  of  commerce,  and  (fo  far  as  it  went)  executed  wii 
a  noble  fpirit  of  epterprife.  The  mifcarriage  of  that  (chemet  after  n 
ceiving  the  higheft  and  moft  folemn  fandlions,  is  a  difgrace  to  the  anca 
of  th^t  r^ign  in  which  it  happened  ;  as  the  Scots  had  then  a  free,  indi 
pendent,  ind  upconne£ied  parliament.  We  are  to  account  for  the  Ion 
£Emguor  bf  the  Scottjfh  cpmrnerce,  and  many  other  misfortunes  which  thi 
cot^ntry  fuftained,  by  the  difguft  the  inhabitants  conceived  on  that  accouni 
and  fome  invafions  of  their  rights  afterwards,  which  they  thought  iocct 
^(lent  with  the  articles  of  union.  The  entails  and  narrow  fettlemeots  < 
family  edates,  and  fome  remains  of  the  fjpuflal  inftitutions,  might  coi 
tribute  to  the  fame  effe^.         ■■'■••>  ^ 

Mr.  Pelham^  when  at  the  head  of  the  adminiftration  in  England,  aft^ 
the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  was  the  (irft  miniilef  who  difc^ 
yered  the  true  value  of  Scotland,  which  then  became  a  more  con^dei 
able  object  of  governmental  inquiry  than  ever!  All  the  benefits  n 
ceived  by  that  country,  for  the  relief  of  the  people  from  their  feudi 
tyranny,  were  effected  by  that  great  man.  The  bounties  and  encou 
rageroents  granted  to  the  Scots,  for  the  benefit  of  trade  and  manufacturer 
durinc.  his  adminidration,  made  them  fenfible  of  their  own  importance 
Mr.  ritt,  a  fuccecding  minilier,  purdied  Mr.  Pelham's  wife  plan,  an 
judW  boaded  in  parliament,  that  he  availed  himfelf  of  the  courage i  g^ 
fen(e,  and  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  in  carrying  on  the  moft  extenfive  w^ 
that  ^ver  Gr^at  Britain  v/%b  engaged  in.  Let  me  add  to  the  honoij 
of  the  Briti(h  government,  that  the  Scots  have  been  fuffered  to  avail  them 
ielves  of  all  the  benefits  of  commerce  aiid  manufactures  they  can  cluin 
^tber  in  richt  of  their  forniier  independency,  the  treaty  of  union,  or  poftc^'^ 
^£ts  of  parliament. 

T^l$  is  manifefi  from  the  extenfive  trade  they  lately  qirricd  on  ^^*^ 
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.fkMaA  fetdeiBeiits  in  America  and  the  Weft  loc&es,  ant  with  all  the 

^g^tkns  to  vhkb  the  finglifh  themfelves  trade  3  fo  that  the  increale  of 

^  tea:  ibLppbg  vnthtn  tbete  thirty  years  pail  has  been  vtry  confideraUe. 

'Xbe  expQsts  of  thofe  ibtps  are  compofed  chiefly  o(  Scottiih  manufactures,* 

(^bncatedTram  the  pioduce  of  the  foil  and  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants* 

In  eiehaDge  for  theie»  they  import  tohaocoy  rice,  cotton,  Aigar,  and 

mm,  ham,  the  Britifli  plantations  >  and  from  other  countries,  their  Dn>* 

da^  to  the  immenle  living  of  their  nation.    The  profperity  of  Ghigow 

and  its  neighbourhood  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  conne^on  and  trade 

vith  Yvpask  and  the  WeA  Indies. 

The  Ikfeenes  of  Scotland  ^re  not  confined  to  its  own  coafts,  for  the 

Scots  bive  a  peat  (hare  in  the  whale^fifiiery  carried  on  upon  the  coaH  of 

Sj^tiheqfsn }  and  their  returns  are  valuable,  as  the  government  allows 

tiem  a  bounty  of  4<)a«  for  every  ton  of  ihippine  employed  in  that  article. 

Tbe  late  improvemeuts  of  their  filheries,  which  1  have  already  mentioned, 

lod  which  2xt  daily  iacreafing,  open  inexhauftible  funds  of  wealth  }  their 

oixni  B&k  being,  by  foreigxiers,  and  the  Engilfli  planters  in  America,  pre* 

/erred  to  thofe  of  Newfoundland. 

Tbe  hufics  or  vdTds  employed  in  the  j^reat  herring  fifhery  on  the 
veftem  oads  of  Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  north-wefl  parts  of 
IjiglaDd,  theaoith  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  numerous  ports  of  the  Clyde 
and  nnghboQiiog  iflands.  The  grand  rendezvous  is  at  Campbeltown, 
a  comxnodaoos  port  of  Aigylelhire,  facing  the  north  of  Ireland,  where 
ibmetinKsSOOTcflels  have  been  aflembled.  They  clear  out  on  the  I2th 
of  September,  and  mufl  return  to  their  different  ports  by  the  13th  of 
Janoary;  Thgf  are  alio  under  certain  regulations  refp^d^iiig  the  number 
of  tons,  men,  nets,  &c  the  whole  being  judicioufly  calculated  to  promojLe 
the  beil  of  aatioaal  purpoies,  its  (Irength  and  its  commerce.  But  though 
the  politjcal  eritlenoe  of  Qreat  Britain  depends  upon  the  number  and 
bravery  of  her  Teamen,  this  noble  inditution  has  hitherto  proved  ruinous 
to  cpany  of  thofe  who  have  embarked  in  it,  and,  unlefs  vigorously  fupport- 
ed,  msjA  hsl  of  obtaining  its  obje^. 

To  encourage  this  fi(hery,  a  bounty  of  50s.  per  ton  was  granted  by 
parliament  j  but,  whether  from  the  infufficiei^cy  of  the  fund  appropiriatr 
e4  ^  this  parpofe,  or  any  other  caufe,  the  bounty  was  ^iihhjeld  from 
year  to  year,  while  in  the  mean  time  the  adventurers  were  not  only 
finking  their  fortunes,  but  alio  bprrowing  to  the  ntmoft  limits  of  their 
credit.  Tbe  bounty  has  Qnce  been  reduced  from  50  to  30s.  with  the 
^nmgefi  afiiuances  of  its  being  regularly  paid  when  due.  Upon  the 
^exigth  of  tbefe  promifeS  they  have  again  embarked  in  the  fiihery ;  and 
It  is  to  be  wiQied  that  no  confideration  whatever  may  tend  to  with* 

^^^  an  inducement  fo  sequifite  to  place  their  fiihery  on  a  permanent 

footii^. 

The  benefits  of  thefe  fiiheries  are  perhaps  equalled  by  manufa£bires 
canyiag  on  at  landj  particularly  that  of  iron  at  Carron,  in  Stirling- 
fiiire. 

Tbeir  linen  manufactory,  notwithilanding  a  ihong  rivalihip  frotn 
^^^sad,  i<  in  a  flourifliing  iUte.  The  thread  manufa6hire  of  Scotland  is 
fqial.ifaotihperior,  to  any  in  the  world  j  and  the  lace  fabripated  fpm 
>t  has  been  deemed  worthy  of  royal  wear  and  approbation*  It  baa  been 
^f  C3ne  years  ago,  that  the  exports  from  Scotland  tp  England  and 
the  Britiik  plantations,  in  llnen«  cambrics,  checks,  Ofnaburgs,  inkle, 
a^  tbe  Ske  commodities,  amounted  annually  to  ^400,0001.  exclufive  of 
thar  home  oonfnmption  j  and  there  is  reafon  tq  believe  that  the  fum  i^ 
con&daitAj  laiger  at  prefent.    The  Scot^  are  likewife  making  very 
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iting  eflbfU  (oT  elUbUfliing  woollen  manufaAares  ;  and  the 
of  ca|w,  flockinga,  mittens,  zod  other  articles  of  their  own 

to  be  very  conliderable.  The  ScoU,  it  ii  tn)e,  catuiot  pr 
a]  the  Englifl)  in  their  tinerclathsi  but  they  make  at  prefcnt 
-cloth  projier  for  the  wear  of  people  of  lalhion  in  an  undre!' 
lality  and  flnenel^  equal  to  what  is  commonly  called  Yorl 
Among  the  other  late  tm^irovctAents  of  the  Scots,  wf  art 
gel  the  vaft  progrefs  they  have  made  in  working  the  mint-;, 
ing  the  ore,  of  their  country.  Their  coal  trade  to  Kngland  ^.< 
n ;  and  of  late  they  have  turned  even  th«r  Aor>^  to  accou.ii 

coniracb  for  paving  the  llreetf  of  London.  If  the  great  tra 
,  which  the  Scots  carried  on  of  late  with  tbe  Englifli,  is  nui 
bed,  it  is  owing  to  the  bed  of  national  caufu,  that  of  an  incrta. 

confunijjtion. 

e  trade  carried  on  by  the  Scots  with  England,  a  chiefty  from  h- 
[le  eaflern   ports  of  the  nation;  but   Clafgow  was  the  great  tn 

for  the  American  commerce,  J^cfore  (tie  commencemeni  of 
ppy  breacli  with  the  colonies.  'I'he  lale  junfliiyi  of  the  Fotil' 
"lyde  will  render  tlic  benefits  of  trade  muftial  to  both  parrs 
ind.  In  Ihurt,  thi^  more  that  the  feas,  the  fituation,  the  foil,  i 
>urs,  and  rivers  of  this  country,  come  to  be  known,  the  Ut 
cd  it  appears  for  all  tbe  purpofes  of  commerce,  both  iotcigt  ^ 
flic. 

ith  regard  to  other  manufafluro*  not  menlioned,  fome  of  them  1 
i>  Iheif  infancy.  The  town  of  Paitley  alone  employs  an  incie^<\ 
x.'r  of  hands  in  fabricating  a  jrarticular  kind  of  flowered  and  (IriH 
!,  which  are  a  reafonuble  and  elfgant  wear.  Sugar  houfe,  j'JJ 
s  of  every  kind,  delfl-houfcs,  and  paper-mills,  arc  ere^ed  evt. 
e.    The  Scotch  carpeting  makes  neat  and  lafting  furniturt ;  ai 

elTays  have  been  lately  made,  wiih  no  incoofiderable  deprt  • 
6,  to  cany  thit  branch  of  mannt'aflure  to  as  great  perWtion  = 
7  pari  of  Europe,  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  many  yeirj  »■ 
:.]uitcd  before  the  trade  'and  improvements  in  Scotland  cm  i 
jht  lo  maturiiy.  In  any  event  ihty  never  can  gite  nmbnge '■ 
Inglilh,  as   the  inlcrells  of  the  two  people  are,  or  ought  to  be,  lin 

ivtng  faid  thus  much,  I  cannot  avoid  ohferving  the  prodlgi'in*  iJ" 
ituges  undtT  which  both  the  commercial  and  landed  intettti  ' 
and  lie  from  bir  nobility  and  great  land-holders  having  i«  "'"'j 
tiachment  for  Kngland,  and  foreign  Countries,  where  ihty  li""'- 
ready  moniy.  T'his  is  one  of  the  evils  arifing  to  Scotland  Irom  ih' 
in,  which  removed  the-  fiat  of  her  legillaturc  lo  London ;  but  it  ■ 
ly  augmenltiil  by  the  refort  of  volunteer  abfentees  to  that  «r'"' 
le  this  pirlialiiy  fubf.tis,  the  Scots  will  probably  continue  ip  ^■ 
fi«l  for  a  currency  of  fptcie.  Huw  far  paper  can  lupply  that  *■/<■'■  J 
ids  upon  an  attention  lo  the  balance  of  trade;  and  thecil""''^ 
api,  bi;  fome  what  prevented,  by  money  remitted  from  Ei^bi*^ ''" 
ing  on  the  vail  manufaftuits  and  works  now  ftt  on  fiw«  i»  *^' 
'i'he  gentlemen  who  refide  in  Scotland  have  wiftly  aUiiJo""' 
th  claret  and  brandy  (though  tug  much  ii  flill  made  ufe  of,'" ''''"' 
try)  for  rum  produced  in  tlie  milifti  plantations ;  and  ihaf  J""  I 
liijuors  are  now  come  nearly  to  as  great  perfeAion  ai  thofe ""  ^J^' 
;  and  it  is  faid  that  they  have  lately  exponcd  large  quantitiu  «  ""^ 
>  Loitdon,  Dublin,  and  the  plantations, 
^vj:NU£is.]  See  England. 
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Conrs.}  In  tbe  reign  aif  Edwvd  II.  of  England^  the  valoe  and  dcso* 
TnutkMK  of  ccaMs  were  the  fame  in  Scotland  as  in  £ngland.  Towards 
'le  rcsgD  of  James  IJ.  a  Scotch  (hilling  anfwered  to  abont  an  EogiiOi 
li '.pence )  and  about  the  reign  of  qneen  Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  not 
pu'ire  than  an  la^Hh  groat*  It  continued  dtminiihing  in  this  manner 
v\i  ifter  the  qpmi  of  the  two  crowns  under  her  fon  Jaaies  VI.  when 
im  vaft  idbrt  of  the  Scotch  nobility  and  gentry  to  the  finglifli  coorc 
oca&amd  facb  a  drain  of  fpecie  from  Scotland,  that  bf  d^ees  a 
Soxch  ftSmg  idl  to  the  value  of  one  twelfth  of  an  £ngiiih  Silling, 
ani  tbor  pennies  in  proportion.  A  Scutch  penny  is  now  very  rarely  to 
be  foaarf;  and  they  wens  iiicceeded  by  bodies,  which  were  double  the 
vabe  ^  a  Sootch  pennyj  and  are  dill  current,  but  are  daily  weaiing 
onl  A  Scocdi  halfpenny  was  called  a  babie ;  feme  fay,  becau(e  it  was 
r-.Tix  &imp«d  with  the  head  of  James  III.  when  he  was  a  babe  or  biby  ; 
( it  perhaps  it  is  Only  a  corruption  of  two  French  words  iai  piece,  figni* 
*\  n^  a  few  piece  of  money.  The  fame  dbfenration  that  we  ha;re  made 
*^  the  Sootch  fluUing,  holds  of  their  pounds  or  marks  ;  which  rare  not 
r.-iad»  but denoraioatidns  of  fums.  In  all  other  refpe^,  the  ainency 
( i  money  m  Scotland  and  England  is  the  fame,  as  very  few  people  now 
ff  ci;oa  by  the  Scotch  coropntation. 

O&n&a  OF  THB  THISTI.E.]  This  is  a  militaTy  order  infiitutec),  as  the 
V'>tch  writes  ^fert,  by  their  king  Achaius,  in  the  ninth  centiiry,  upon 
r.r«  m^ing  an  ofl^five  and  defenfive  league  with  Charlema/j^ne,  king 
of  Fraoce ;  or,  as  others  fay,  on  account  of  his  victory  over  Athelftan, 
iingsfJEn^aisd,  when  be  vowed  in  the  kirk  of  St.  Andrew,  that  he  and 
t'ii>  podetiij  ihoakl  ever  bear  in  their  enfigns  the  figure  of  that  crois  oa 
vnxii  the  faint  (iiifered.  It  has  been  frequeqtly  negleded,  and  as  often 
re^umoL  It  confi(\s  of  the  ibvereign  and  12  companions,  who  are  called 
Kfiights  of  the  Thiille,  and  have  on  their  enfiga  this  iigniiicant  ;notto^ 
yemt  me  trnprnu  laceja^  "  None  (hall  fafely  provoke  me." 

Laws  Aso  coNSTmrTioK.]  The  ancient  conftitution  and  govern* 
(^*3t  m  Soothad  has  been  highly  .applauded,  as  excellently  adapted  to 
tr.c  prt^rvation  of  liberty;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  power  of  the 
king  was  greaily  limited,  and  that  there  were  many  checks  in  the  con- 
mtation  npoa  him,  which  were  well  calculated  to  prevent  his  afluming 
or  ezerdfiag  a  defpotic  authottty.  But  the  Scottilh  conftitution  of  go- 
^errimeot  was  tot^  much  of  the  aridociatic  kind  to  afford  to  the  common 
ptftipie  that  equal  liberty  which  they  had  a  right  to  expe6l.  Use  king's 
ijrbodty  was  faiSdcntly  reflrained  ;  but  the  nobles,  chieftains,  and  great 
i^liokien,  had  it  too  much  in  their  power  to  tyrannife  over  and  opprefs 
thtrr  tenaatf,  and  the  common  people. 

Tke  ancient  kings  of  Scotland,  at  their  coronation,  took  the  following 
«tfa,  ocmtainiog  three  promifes,  viz. 

"  In  the  name  of  Chrirt,  I  promife  thefc  three  things  to  the  Chriftian 
F«^'leinyV»bjeds  :  Firrt,  that  I  (hall  give  order,  and  employ  my  force 
£od  afiftancc,  that  the  church  of  God,  and  the  Chrillian  people,  may  en- 
joy tnie  peace  during  our  time  under  our  government.  Secondly,  I  (hall 
prohibit  aod  binder  all  pcrfons,  of  whatever  degree,  from  violence  and  in- 
ja '.ire.  Thirdly,  in  all  judgments  I  (hall  follow  the  prefcriptions  of  juiticc 
2^'^  reercT,  to  the  end  that  our  dement  and  merciful  God  may  (how  mercy 
ante  me  and  to  yon." 

The  pai&ment  of  Scotknd  ancientlv  confined  of  all  who  held  any 
^rtioa  of  laid,  however  fmall,  of  tne  crown,  by  military  fcrvice. 
Xbis  pSrfiftQHiit  appointed  the  time  of  its  own  meetings  and  adjourn- 
B3ait^  aad  committees  to  I'uf  (jrintead  the  adminiftralion  during  the  in- 
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tervals  of  parliament ;  it  had  a  commanding  power  in  all  matters  of  g 
vemment ;  it  appropriated  the  public  money^  ordered  the  keeping 
it,  and  called  tor  the  accounts ;  it  armed  the  people,  and  appooi 
commanders ;  it  named  and  commiffioned  ambaiiadors  $  it  g^ranted  ii 
limited  pardons;  it  appointed  judges  and  courts  of  judicature  ;  it  nan: 
officers  of  date  and  privy-caunfellors  i  it  annexed  and  alienated  the  > 
'Venues  of  the  crown,  and  retrained  grants  by  the  king.  The  kin£ 
Scotland  l^ad  no  negative  voice  in  parliament ;  nor  covld  be  deda 
war,  make  peace,  or  conclude  any  other  public  buiinelk  of  imporun: 
without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  parliament.  The  [unerogativf  -{ 
the  king  was  fo  bounded,  that  he  was  not  even  entrufled  mth  the  ex 
cutive  part  of  the  government.  And  fo  late  as  the  minodty  of  Jami 
IV.  who  was  contemporary  with,  and  fon-in*law  to,  Henry  VII.  t 
England,  the  parliament  pointed  out  to  him  his  duty,  as  the  firfi  fe 
▼ant  cf  his  people  ;  as  appears  by  the  a£k  flill  extant.  In  (hort,  tr 
conftitution  was  rather  ariftocratical  than  monarchical.  The  abu(e  • 
thefe  ariflocratical  powers,  by  the  chieflains  and  great  landhplders,  ga^ 
the  king,  however,  a  very  confiderable  intereft  among  the  lower  ranks 
and  a  prince  who  had  fenfe  and  addreis  to  retain  the  aro^ons  of  his  pec 
pie,  was  generally  able  to  humble  the  mo(^  overgrown  of  his  fubjecb 
but  when^  on  the  other  hand,  a  king  of  Scotland,  like  James  II L  &owr 
a  difrefpeft  to  his  parliament,  the  event  was  commonly  fatal  to  the  crowr 
The  kings  of  Scotland,  notwithHanding  this  paramount  power  in  th 
parliament,  found  means  to  weaken  and  elude  its  force ;  and  in  th. 
they  were  aiTified  by  the  clergy,  wbofe  revenues  were  imroenie,  and  wh 
had  very  little  dependence  upon  the  t>ope,  and  were  always  jealous  ot  th 
powerful  nobility.  This  was  done  by  eflabltlhing  a  fele^  body  of  mem 
bers,  who  were  (Called  thehrds  of  the  articles,  Thefe  were  ch(ken  oul  o 
the  clergy,  nobility,  knights  and  burgelTes,  The  biihops*  for  infbncc 
chofe  eight  peers,  and  the  peers  eight  biihops ;  and  theie  (ixteen  joiDtl 
chofe  eight  barons  (or  knights  of  the  (hire),  and  eight  commii&oncrs  t'c 
hui^hs ;  and  to  all  thofe  were  added  eight  great  officers  of  Hate,  tb 
chancellor  being  preiident  of  the  whole. 

Their  bulineis  was  to  prepare  a^l  queflions  and  bills,  and  other  matter 
brought  into  parliament ;  ib  that,  in  fa6l,  though  the  king  could  give  n 
negative,  yet  being,  by  his  clergy,  and  the  places  he  had  to  bellow,  a! 
ways  fure  of  the  lords  of  the  articles,  nothing  could  ;come  into  parlu 
ment  that  could  call  for  his  negative.  It  muft  be  acknowledged  iha 
this  inftitution  feems  to  have  prevailed  by  ilealth,  nor  was  it  ever  brough 
into  any  regular  fyiiem ;  even  its  modes  varied ;  and  the  greateA  law)er 
are  ignorant  when  it  took  place.  The  Scot^,  however,  never  loll  iigh 
of  their  original  principles  \  and  though  Charles  I.  wanted  to  fore 
thefe  lords  of  the  articles  into  regular  machines  for  his  own  delpotic  pur 
pofes,  he  found  it,  impra6ticable ;  and  the  melancholy  confequences  ar 
well  known.  At  the  Revolution,  the  Scots  gave  a  freih  inltance  ho\ 
they  underllood  the  principles  of  liberty,  by  omitting  all  pedanti 
debates  about  abdication,  and  the  like  terms^  and  voting  king  James  a 
once  to  have  forfeited  his  crown  j  which  they  gave  to  the  prince  am 
princefe  of  Orange* 

This  ipirit  of  reiiftance  was  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  people  c 
Scotland  had  groaned  under  the  mod  infupportable  miniderial  tyrann 
ever  (ince  the  Kelloration.  If  it  be  afked.  Why  did  they  fubmit  to  tbj 
tyranny  ?— the  anfwer  is.  In  order  to  preferve  that  independency  upoi 
England,  which  Cromwell  and  his  parliament  endeavoured  to  dedroj 
,l^y  uniting  them  with  England.    Th^y  tharpforo  choft  rather  to  Tubioil 
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oitempoiaiyeri!;  bat  tliej  took  the  fiiA  oppoftiuixtjr  to  get  lid  of  tlidc 

Scoduidfivtai  it  vas  a  fcparate  kingdom,  cannot  be  faid  to  have  had 

agy  paeR>  m  tbe  En^ifh  ienfe  of  the  word.    The  nMlity,  who  wen 

^uV^,  man^&s,  earU^  and  lords,  were  by  the  king  made  hereditary 

mecdBers  ^  parliament ;  but  tkey  formed  no  dtftinft  hoaie }  for  they  iat 

13  the  fame  room  with  thp  commons,  who  had  the  fame  deliberative  and 

dedfive  vote  with  thefh  in  all  public  matters.    A  baron,  though  not  a 

baxtn  flf  faiiiament,  might  fit  upon  a  lord's  aiBte  in  matters  of  lifie  and 

deaA  ;  aor  was  it  neceilary  for  the  affixers,  or  jury,  to  be  unanimous  ia 

t^dr  venfid.    The  feudal  cuftoms,  even  at  the  time  of  the  Reftomtion, 

were  ib  prerdent,  and  the  refcne  of  the  great  criminal  was.  conunoniy  1q 

msck  apprehended,  that  fddom  abore  two  days  pafled  between  the  lien* 

ffcce  and  esecnUon. 

Great  uncertainty  occurs  in  the  Scotch  hiftory,  by  confomidBng  nailia» 

mejiis  wi&  conventioas :  the  difierence  was,  that  a  parliament  could  ea» 

n'Ti  Uw9  as  well  as  k^  on  taves  ;  a  convention,  or  meeting  of  the  ftates^ 

inly  met  for  the  pnrpole  of  taxation.     Before  the  Union,  the  kings  of 

ScDtUnd  bad  (bar  great  and  four  kfler  ofBoers  of  Hate  ;  the  great  were, 

t'n^  Uxd  iKigb  chancdlor,  high  treafurer,  privy  ieal,  and  fecretary  $  the  four 

V.%r  wcfe,  the  lords  regifter,  advocate,  treafurer-depote,  and  jufboe^lerk. 

SiQce  the  Uibob,  none  of  thefe  continue,  excepting  the  lords  privy-lealy 

regider^  arivocatf,  and  juftice-clerk ;  a  third  iecretary  of  (bite  has  occa^ 

iionaily  been  nominated  by  the  king  for  Scotdfli  afi^rs,  but  under  the 

fame  desonioalion  as  the  other  twb  fecretaries.    The  above  officers  of 

liafe  lat  in  the  Scotch  parliament  by  virtue  of  their  offices. 

1^  ofBceh  of  the  crown  were,  the  high-chamberliun,  oondaUe,  ad- 
miral, and  mardial.  The  offices  of  condable  and  marihal  were  hereditary. 
A  noblemaai  has  dill  a  penfion  as*  admiral ;  and  the  office  of  marihal  it. 
exerciled  bj  a  knight-marflial. 

The  office  of  chancellor  of  Scotland  difiered- little  from  the  lame  in  Eng- 
laad.    The  bme  may  be  faid  of  the  lords  treafurer,  privy-feal,  and  fecre- 
tixy.    The  lord  regifler  was  head^derk  to  the  parliament,  convention, 
treafiny,  eicfaeqner,  and  feflion,  and  keeper  of  all  public  records.    Though 
this  omce  was  cmly  during  the  king's  pleafiire,  yet  it  was  very  lucra- 
tive by  diipofing  of  his  deputation,  which  lafled  during  life.     He  a^ted 
aj  teller  to  the  parliament ;  and  it  viras  dangerous  for  any  member  to  di(^ 
pute  his  repott  o(  the  numbers  upon  divifion.    The  lord  advocate*s  office 
n&mbki  fiat  of  the  attorney-general  in  England,  only  his  powers  are 
ht  more  extenfive }  becaufe,  by  the  Scotch  laws,  he  if  the  prolecutor 
of  all  c^tal  Climes  before  the  jufUciary,  and  likewife  concurs  in  all 
parfiiiti  befiore  fovereign  coiuts,  for  breaches  of  the  peace,  ancf  alfo  in  all 
natters  civile  wherein  the  king  or  his  donator  hath  interefl.  -  Two  *foli« 
citon  are  oained  by  his  roajefly,  by  way  of  affiflants  to  the  lord  advocate. 
The  office  of  jufiice-clerk  entitles  the  pofleflbr  to  prefideio  the  criminal 
fsosi  of  joftioe,  while  the  juftice*general,  an  office  I  fliall  defcribe  hereafter, 
in  Mai. 

The  ancient  confUtntion  of  Scotland  admitted  of  many  other-  offices 
b&d)  of  the  crown  and  itate ;  but  they  are  either  now  extin6l,  or  too  in- 
oonideralteto  be  defcribed  here.  That  of  Lvon  kin^  at  arms,  or  the  rex 
/aBoaSauB^  or  grand  herald  of  Scotland,  is  dill  in  being  i  and  it  was  for- 
jaeAf  an  office  of  great  iplendor  and  importance,  infbmuch  that  the 
{oBoet  cf  heraldry  was  preferred  there  in  greater  purity  than  in  any 
oKha  coostfj  in  ^rope.  He  was  even  crowned  folemnly  in  parliament 
iviUiagoUackclej  and  bis  anthojuty  (which  is  not  the  caus  in  fing- 
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^and)>  in  all  armorial  aflfairs^  might  be  carried  into  ci^toition  by  xhc 
law. 

The  privy  eouncU' of  Scotland,  before  the  Revolmion,  had,  a 
iumod,  inquifitorial  po\X'er3,  even  that  o{  torture ;  but  it  is  now  fu: 
the  parliameni  and  privy-eouncil  of  Great  Britain  j  and  the  riv.l 
criminal  caufes  in  Scotland  are  chiefly  cognii'able  by  IWq ^cour 
judicature.  ^ 

The  firft  is  that  of  the  college  of  juftice,  which'was  inAituted  by  ^ 
V.  after  the  model  of  the  French  parliament,  to  fupply  an  ambul 
committee  of  parliament,. who  took  to  themfelves  the  names  of  tbc 
ef  council  and  fellion,  which  the  prefent  members  of  the  college  of  ju 
iiill  retain.  This  court  confiits  of  a  preiident  and  fourteen  onl. 
members^  beiides  extraordinary  ones  named  by  the  king,  ^rho  ma 
and  Yote,  but  have  no  falarics^  and  are  not  bound  to  attendance, 
eonrt  may  be  called  a  itandiog  jury  in  all  matters  of  property  thst 
before  them.  The  civil  law  is  their  dire£)ory  in  all  matters  that  r^ 
not  within  the  municipal  laws  of  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  often  ma 
.  of  furprife,  that  the  Scots  were  fo  tenacious  of  the  forms  of  their  ecu 
and  the  eifence  of  their  laws,  as  to  referve  them  by  tbc  articles  of 
Union.  This,  however,  may  be  eafily  accounted  for,  becaufe  tbofc  L 
and  forms  were  efleQtial  to  the  poileiTion  of  eftates  and  lands,  which 
Scotland  are  often  held  by  modes  incompatible  with  the  laws  of  Engh: 
The  lords  of  council  and  fellion  a6t  likewife  as  a  oourt  of  equity  ;  ^ 
their  decrees  are  (fortunately  perhaps  for  the  fubje^)  reverfible  by  i 
Britilh  boufe  of  lords,  to  which  an  appeal  lies.  The  fupreme  crimii 
judge  was  named  the  Jufliciar^  and  the  coiirt  of  judiciary  focceeded  to  1 
power. 

The  juftice-conrt  is  the  higheft  criminal  tribunal  in  Scotland ;  but 
its  preient  form  it  was  indituted  fo  late  as  the  year  1672,  when  a  lor 
juHice- general,  removable  at  the  king's  pleafure,  was  appointed.  Tl 
lucrative  odice  dill  ezids  in  the  perfon  of  one  of  the  chief  nobility ;  It 
the  ordinary  members  of  the  court  are  the  juftice-derk  and  five  oth 
judges,  who  are  always  nominated  from  the  lords  of  ieffion.  In  th 
court  the  verdi6t  of  a  jury  condemns  or  acquits  ;  but,  as  I  have  alrcac 
4)inted,  without  the  necellity  of  their  being  unanimous. 

Befides  thefe  two  great  courts  of  law,  the  Scots,  by  the  articles  of  tl- 
Union,  have  a  court  of  exchequer.  This  court  has  the  fame  power,  ai 
tbority,  privilege,  and  jurilUidlion,  over  the  revenue  of  Scotland,  ai  tb 
court  of  exchequer  in  £ngland  has  over  the  revenue  there  ;  and  all  mattci 
and  things  competent  to  the  court  of  exchequer  in  England  rolating  there 
to,  arc  likewife  competent  to  the  exchequer  of  Scotland.  The  judges  c 
the  exchet^uer  in  Scotland  excrcife  certain  powers  which  formerly  belonge 
to  the  trcafury,  and  are  ftill  veiled  in  that  of  £ngland. 

The  court  of  admiralty  in  Scotland  was,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  11 
by  a£i  of  parliament,  declared  to  Ixi  a  fupreme  court,  in  all  caufes  compi 
tent  to  its  own  jurifdidion  :  and  the  lord  high  admiral  is  declared  tobe  ih? 
king's  lieutenant  and  jultice-general  upon  the  feas,  and  in  all  {^^'^ 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  the  fame  :  and  upon  frsfh  waters  and  navi^t'/c 
rivers,  below  the  firft  bridge,  or  within  flood- mark  5  fo  that  nothing 
competent  to  its  juril'diAion  can  be  meddled  with,  in  the  firft  inftanrf, 
but  by  the  lord-high- admiral  and  judges  of  his  coiirt.  Sentences  pallt*^ 
in  all  inferior  courts  of  admiralty  may  be  brought  again  before  his  court 
but  no  appeal  lies  from  it  to  the  lords  of  the  feflion,  or  any  other  jurfi- 
catory,  uidci*.in  cafes  not  maritime.  Cauies  are  tricH In  this  court  by! 
the  civil  law,  which  in  fo;iie  cales  is  likewife  the  coQvuon  law  of  Scotland.! 
as  -.veil  as  by  the  laws  of  Oleron,  Wilty,  and  the  Haufc-Towns,  aad  othn 
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^-rrTtxne  pnSjces  vd^  decisions  common  upon  the  continent.    The  pkoe 

)\  \QTd>tdminl  of  Scotland  is  littk  more  than  nominal :  but  the  fahiry  tn« 

'«cu9^  to'itisfcckoncd  worth  1001  >!.  a  year  r  and  the  judge  of  the  admiralty 

ttcoQusoi^T  a  \vaifet  of  diltin^ion^  with  confiderable  perquifiteji  pertain- 

'^coUc^or  faculty  of  advocates,  which  anfwers  to  the  Engliih  inns  of 

S^'  aaay  be  called  the  (cminary  of  Scotch  lawyers.    They  are  within 

^ti^lcheff  2fl  orderly  court,  and  their  forms  require  great  prectiioa  and 

^*l&miBi!B>n  10  qualify  its  candidates  for  admilfion.     Subordinate  to  them 

:^Bi  a  kody  o{  inferior  lawyers,  or,  as  they  may  be  called,  attorney s^  who  calt 

--^rhemieka  vritcrs  to  the  fignet,  becaufe  they  alone  can  fubicnbe  the  writs 

-^hat  paA  the  €gnct ;  they  likewife  have  a  by-government  for  their  own 

Soch  are  the  di^erent  law-courts  that  are  held  in  the  capital  of 
:  we  ihall  pafs  to  thofe  that  are  inferior. 
^Tbe  governroent  of  the  counties  in  Scotland  was  formerly  veiled  in  ihe- 
~  ftewanb,  courts  of  regality,  baron-courts,  commiflaries,  ju^ices  of 

xW  pcftce,  and  ooroners. 

Fonacriy  iberilidoms  were  generally  heicditablc ;  but  by  a  late  aA  of 

ptr!i«H\cst  they  are  now  all  vtrfled  in  the  crown  ;  it  being  there  ena6ked, 

tkat  all  high  ihenffs,  or  Rewards,  ihall,  for  the  future,  be  nominated  and 

ippointcd  anQnilly  by  his  majelty,  his  heirs  and  fucceAbrs.     In  regard  to 

tb^  ikcrilf-dqyules,  and  Reward  deputes,  it  is  enabled  that  th^re  (hall  only 

be  one  in  eaciJ  county,  or  ftewartry,  who  mult  be  an  advocate,  of  thre« 

yean  fuafog  at  leatt.      For  the  fpace  of  feven  years,  thol'e  deputies 

ane  to  he  ocmuaaced  by  the  king,  with  fuch  continuance  as  his  majefty 

fisafl  tbiak  fit;  after  which  they  are  to  enjoy  their  office  «</  vifam  ami 

«^^ft«w,  that  is,  for  life,  unlcfs  guilty  of  lonie  oflence.     Some  other  re- 

pilalifiZAS  have  been  likcv^nle  introduced,  highly  for  the  credit  of  the  ihenJl*s 

ooortfc^. 

Stcwsrtrics  were  formerly  part  of  the  ancient  royal  domain ;  and  the 
tWvaxdi  had  much  the  fame  power  in  them  as  the  (heritf  bad  in  his 
County. 

Cofirtf  of  regality  of  old  were  held  by  virtue  of  a  royal  jurifdi^ion 
veftcd  m  the  lord,  vrith  particular  immunities  and  privileges  ;  but  tbefe 
were  ^  dangerous  and  ib  extravagant^  that  all  the  Scotch  regalities  are  now 
daioivcd  by  ad  of  parliament. 

Baron  coarts  belong  to  every  perfon  who  holds  a  barony  of  the  king. 
In  civil  matten  they  extend  to  caufes  not  exceeding  forty  (hillings  ftcrlinEr ; 
ud  in  crixmoal  cafes,  to  petty  actions  of  aifaoltand  battery;  but  the  punifti«> 
meat  is  not  to  exceed  twenty  (hillings  f^erling,  or  fetting  the  delinquent  in 
the  ftocks  for  three  homv  in  the  day-dme.  Thefe  courts,  however  petty, 
were  b  (onaa  days  tnvefted  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  which  they 
bsveoowlolL 

The  courts  o^  commifTaries  in  Scotland  anfwer  to  thole  qi  the  Engllih 
fooefaa  chincellon,  the  higheft  of  which  is  kept  at  Edinburgh  ;  wherein, 
beiore  four  jodges,  anions  are  pleaded  concerning  matters  relating  to  wills 
and  tefiataents  y  tise  right  of  patronage  to  ecclcfiaflical  benefices,  tithes^, 
divoroes,  aad  caufes  of  that  nature  5  but  in  almoft  all  other  parts  of  the 
kJQgdom,  there  fits  but  one  judge  on  thefe  cauies. 

Aococdiog  to  the  prefent  inltitution,  juilices  of  the  peace  in  Scotland 
eicerdi^  pretty  much  the  fame  poia^ers  as  thofe  in  England.  In  former 
tifDo  tH»  oftce,  though  of  very  old  iUnding,  was  infignificant,  being 
crtmptd  by  the  powers  of  the  great  feudal  tyrants,  who  bbtained  an  a6t  of 
parfiusest^  that  thcj  were  not  to  take  cognizance  of  riots  till  ^fteen  days 
sf(er(b#£ia. 
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The  infiitution  ofcoroners  is  as  old  as  the  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  the  gi 
)^i(lator  of  Scotland,  who  HvM  before  the  Norman  invafion  of  EngLi 
They  took  eognifance  of  all  breaches  of  the  king's  peace ;  and  they  v 
lepuired  to  have  clerks  to  regifier  depofitions  and  matters  of  fad« 
well  as  verdi^  of  jurors :  the  offce,  however,  is  at  prefeat  mncb  difu 
in  Scotland. 

Fronii  the  above  fbort  view  of  the  Scotch  laws  and  inftitutions,  it  is  pi 
that  they  were  radically  the  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Englilh.  The  lat 
allege,  indeed,  that  the  Scots  borrowed  the  contents  of  their  'Regiam  il 
jefimttm,  their  oldefl  law-book,  from  the  work  of  Glanville,  y^ho  wt 
jodge  under  Henry  II.  of  England.  The  Scots,  on  the  other  hand,  (ay  ti 
Glanville's  work  was  copied  from  their  Regiam  Majefiatem,  even  with  i 
peculiarities  of  the  latter,  which  do  not  now,  and  never  did^  exifl  In  t 
laws  of  England. 

The  royal  burghs  in  Scotland  form,  as  it  were,  a  commercta]  parR 
ment,  which  meets  once  a  year  at  Edinburgh,  confiding  of  a  reprelent 
live  from  each  burgh,  to  confult  upon  the  common  good  of  the  who) 
Their  powers  are  pretty  exteniive ;  and  before  the  Union  they  made  U^ 
relating  to  (hipping,  to  mailers  and  owners  of  (hips,  to  mariners  ac 
merchants  by  whom  they  were  freighted ;  to  manufad^ures,  fudi  s 
plaiding,  linen,  and  jram ;  to  the  curing  and  packing  of  fi(h,  (almon 
and  herrings,  and  to  the  importing  and  exporting  ieveral  commodities 
The  trade  between  Scotland  and  the  Netheriands  is  fubje^  to  theii 
regulation ;  they  fix  the  (laple  port,  which  was  formerly  at  Dort,  and  i 
now  at  Campvere.  Their  con(ervator  is  indeed  nominated  by  the  crown 
hut  then  their  convention  regulates  his  power,  approves  his  duties,  and 
appoints  hb  fidary  :  fo  that  in  truth  the  whole  daple  trade  b  fubje^d 
to  their  management.  Upon  the  whole,  thb  b  a  very  fingolar  ioititu' 
lion,  and  fu(ficiently  proves  the  vail  attention  which  the  government  oi 
Scotland  formerly  pud  to  trade.  It  took  its  prefent  form  in  the  rtign 
of  James  HI.  1487^  and  had  excellent  confequences  for  the  benefit  of  com- 
merce. * 

The  conformity  between  the  pradUce  of  the  citil  la'A'  of  Scotland,  zivi 
that  in  England,  is  remarkable.     The  Englifli  law-reporta  are  of  tbe 
fame  nature  with  the  Scotch  prance  ^  and  their  a6b  oi  ftdermnt  anfw?r 
to  the  Englilh  rules  of  court ;  the  Scotti(h  wadfets  and  reverfions,  to  tbe 
£nglt(h  mortgages  and  defeafances  \  their  poinding  of  goods  after  letters 
of  homing,  is  much  the  fame  as  the  Englifn  executions  upon  outiawrie ; 
and  an  appeal  againll  the  king's  pardon,  in  cafes  of  mufder,  by  tlie  next 
of  kin  to  the  decealed,  b  admitted  in  Scotland  as  virell  as  in  England 
liilanj  other  ufages  are  the  fame  in  both  kingdoms.    I  cannot,  however, 
difmi(8  this  head  without  one  obfervation,  which  proves  the  fimilarity  be- 
tween the  Englilh  and  Scotch  conftitutions,  wluch  1  believe  )aas  ^^ 
mentioned  by  no  author.    In  old  times,  all  the  freehoMers  in  Scotland 
met  together  in  prefence  of  the  king,  who  was  feated  on  the  top  of  i 
hillock,  which,  in  the  old  Scottifh  conftitution,  b  called  the  Moot,  or 
Mute-hill ;  all  national  affairs  were  here  tranfaAed ;  judgments  giv^> 
and  differences  ended.    Thb  Moot-hill  I  apprehend  to  be  of  the  /am^r 
nature  as  the  Saxon  Folcmote,  and  to  fignify  no  more  than  the  bill  o^ 
meeting. 

HiSTOKT.]  Though  the  writere  of  ancient  Scotch  hilbry  are  too 
fond  of  fyflem  and  fable,  yet  it  b  eafy  to  colIe6t,  from  the  Boman  au| 
thors,  and  other  evidences,  that  Scotland  was  formerly  inbabiraJ  ''Z 
different  people.  The  Caledonians  were  probably  the  firft  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  Pids  undoubtedly  were  the  Britons  who  were  forced  QO^* 
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^<di  W  the  Bdgic  Gsnb^  alxmt  fmrfcDre  yean  before  the  deCount  of 

^[jsisCB&ri  and  wbo^  Hettliiig  in  Scotland,  were  joined  by  great  nam* 

l^  of  tliar  cxNmtzyineiij  tmtt  were  driven  northwards  by  the  Bo* 

^i^si^  T^  Seots  iiK>ft  probably  were  a  nation  of  adventurers  from  the 

social  Scylhia,  who  bad  ferved  in  the  armiea  on  the  continent,  and,  at 

\jii  \xt&  dm^  bmted^  af^er  conquering  the  other  inhabitanti^  gave 

\Wr  vm  nae  to   the  coantrjr.     The  tra&  lying  ibuthward  of  the 

iorth  i^MBs  to   have    been   inhabited    by  the   oaxons  and  by  the 

^tfloiyvbo  finned  the  kingdom  of  Alcuith,  the  capital  of  which  was 

^Wnttt :  but  ^  theie  people  in  procels  of  time  weie  fubdned  by  the 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonians,  the  ancient  Celtic  inhabitanlt 

^r&odmi,  weie  attacked  by  any  of  the  Roman  generals  before  Agrtcokj 

^aoQD  79*   The  name  of  the  prince  he  fought  with  was  Galdus,  by  Tacitus 

gsaoed  Ga^acns  -,  and  the  hiftory  of  that  war  is  not  only  tranimitted  with 

^Rat  pnd&oQ,  but  corroborated  by  the  remains  of  the  Roman  encamp* 

^eats  and  ibrts»  laifed  by  Agricola  in  kis  march  toward  Dunkeldf  the 

capital  of  the  Caledonians.    ^Hie  brave  ftand  made  by  Galdus  againft  that 

great  general,  tes  honour  to  the  valour  of  both  people :  and  the  ienti- 

loeoSa  of  the  Cakdoaian,  concerning  the  freedoih  and  independenqr  of  his 

^^'BSkisj^Vf^taa  to  have  warmed  the  noble  hiftorian  with  the  fame  generaos 

pAfi^ia«    Itkfibb,  however,  that  Tacitus  thought  it  for  the  hono^  of 

AsacfilatooQDoal  ibme  part  of  thiswar  ^  for  though  be  makes  his  coon- 

txynennfioms,  yet  they  certainly  returned  ibuthward  to  the  province 

of  the  Kiicffi,  wUdi  was  the  county  of  Fife,  without  improving  their  ad- 


€akiBs,  otbergrife  called  Corbred,  was,  according  to  the  Scotch  hifto* 

nana,  the  tvco^'firft  in  a  lineal  deicent  from  Fergus  I.  the  founder  of 

their  meoarefay  j  and  though  this  genealogy  has  of  late  been  difputed, 

^  nothiog  can  be  more  certain,  from  the  Roman  hiftories,  than  thaT 

w^Caledouns,  or  Scots,  wefe  governed  by  a  fucceffion  of  brave  and 

^^^?™»,  during  the  abode  of  the  Romans  in  Rritain.    Their  valiant 

'^J^ceiABg^  Agricola  himfelf,  and,  after  him,  the  emperors  Adrian 

^"^  ^^^'^'^j  to  build  the  two  famous  pretentures  or  walls,  one  be- 

V^rj*^  ^"^  ^  Clyde  and  Forth  alreidy  mentioned,  and  the  other 

«**•««  Tamooth  and  the  Solway-Frith,  which  wUl  be  defcribed  in 

^^^''^o^of  £QgLind,  to  defend  the  Romans  from  the  Caledonians  and 

^w;  and  which  prove  that  the  independence  of  the  btter  was  never 

^ttniliaaity  vas  intxoduced  into  Scotland  about  the  year  201  of  the 
^^  «»'  ^7  Donald  I.  The  Pias,  who,  as  before-meiitioned,  were 
w  deftarfntj  f^(  ^  ancient  Britons  forced  northwards  by  the  Romans^ 
^  >t  this  time  gained  a  footing  in  Scotland ;  aiu}*  being  often  defeated 
^^^^^^  inhabitants,  they  joined  the  Romans  againft  the  Scots  and 
^'****^  who  were  of  the  fame  original,  and  confidered  therofelves  as 
^F*Vei  fothat  the  Scots  monarchy  fuffered  a  (hort  edlpfej  but  it 
°[~^with  more  luftre  than  ever,  tmder  Fergus  II.  who  recoTered  his 
^"^1  aodhis  fncceilbrs  caTe  many  fevere  overthrows  to  the  Romans 

.  *^.t|ieBomaDslea  Brit;un  in  1448,  the  Scots,  as  appears  by  Gil* 

^ift  BritiA  faifiorian,  were  a  powerful  nation,  andj  in  conjun6lion  with 

T^J^f  iavaded  the  Britons  >  and  having  forced  the  Roman  wails, 

B'^^  thoB  to  the  rexy  fea ;  fo  that  the  Britons  applied  to  the  Romans 

^nOdi  tad  in  the  famous  jetter,  which  they  called  their  groans^  they 

teU  tbm,  that  they  had  no  choice  left,  but  that  of  bong  fwallowed  up 


y  th«  fta,  or  penfliing  ^  the  fworda  of  the  fori 
ooi  were  called  who  were  not  BomaDs,  or  u 
eAion. 

Don^wd  W3fl  thm  king  of  Scotland )  and  it  af 
iftories,  and  thofe  tbal  are  leaft  favonraMe  to  mo 
rdion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  (till  continned  in  th« 
enerally  deli^nded  collaterally ;  till  the  inconvenii 
icceflioR  were  fo  much  felt,  that  by  degrees  it  fell 
tlall  fettled  in  the  defoending  line. 

About  the  year  796,  the  Scots  were  goremed  h 
puch  Tcfpe^ed,  that  his  friendOiip  was  courted  b; 
uigne  was  concluded  between  them,  which  cont 
Ite  iDDaarchy  of  Scotland  had  an  exiltcrce,  Ko  i, 
I  better  atteued  than  this  league,  together  with  I 
Trmed  by  the  learned  men  ot  Scotland,  in  clviliC 
f  that  great  conqueror,  as  has  been  already  obfervf 
«aming.  The  Pi^  IHll  remained  in  Scotland, 
nd  were  powerful  enough  to  make  war  upon  the  i 
ear  9*3,  when  Kenneth  Mac  Alpin  was  king  of 
ued  them  ;  but  not  in  the  lavage  manner  men 
iansj  by  extermination.  For  he  obliged  thrni  to 
ritb  their  conquerors,  by  taking  their  namea,  anc 
be  fiicceflbrs  of  Kenneth  A^  Alpin  maintaii 
rats  with  the  Saxons  on  the  fouthward,  and  tbc 
arous  nalions  towards  the  eaft;  who,  being  mafi 
le  Scots  by  powerful  invafions.  The  latter,  hov 
male  than  the  Englifli :  for  while  the  Danes  wm 
1  England,  they  were  every  where  overthrown 
attles,  and  at  latl  driven  oat  of  the  kingdom.  1 
lonarchs  who  then  governed  England  were  not  i 
ae  Scots,  who  maintained  their  freedom  and  it 
pinft  foreigners,  but  againll  their  own  kings, 
:iem  endangered,  llie  feudal  law  was  ictrodu 
lalcolm  II. 

Malcolm  III,  commonly  called  Malcolm  Canm 
■ords  which  fignify  a  large  btad,  but  mod  probat 
aciiy,  was  the  eighly-fixih  king  of  Scotland,  from 
wndcr  of  the  monarchy ;  the  forly-fcventh  from 
nd  the  twenly-fecond  from  Kenneth  III.  who  con 
ie  Vi&t.  Every  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  th 
t  written  by  the  inimitable  ShaJtl'peare,  who  kee]: 
vered  by  hiftorians,  can  be  no  flranger  to  the  fal 
nd  kis  own  hiDory,  previous  to  hiii  mounting  t 
037.  He  was  a  wife  and  a  magnanimous  prince, 
irior  to  fait  contemporary  the  Norman  conqueror,  v 
1  war.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  to  Edwai 
iw,  fon  to  Edmund  Jronfide,  king  of  England. 
rother  Edgar  Atheling,  the  Saxon  right  to  the  crow 
pon  the  .pofterity  of  that  princefs,  who  was  o 
orthieQ" women  of  the  age  ;  and  her  daughter  I 
lanied  to  Henry  I.  of  Engtind.  Malcolm,  aftei 
illed,wiih  his  fon,  Ircachehiufly,  it  is  faid,  at  the  fi 
tffieged. 

Malcolm  III.  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother  Do 
tthroned  by  Duncan  IT,  whofe  legitimacy  was  i 
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■AJ  by  Eigar,  the  fori  of  Malcolm  III.  wha  was  a  wife*  and  Valiant 
..  .c;   he  W3S  I'ucceeded  by  Alexander  I.  and  upon  his  death  David  I. 
ir.icl  the  lb  rone. 

S-Uv-mvliTi^diog   the    endeavours  of  fome  hiflorians  to  conceal  what 
r/.  •"a!u-.oI  u«ny,  I   mcaji   the   glorieS  of  this  reign,  it  yet  appears  that 
i)av  i\v2i  one  of  the   greatert    princes  of  that  age,  whether  we  rco-ard 
'uu.  jj  i  C'-ai,  a  warrior,    or    a  legiflator.     The  noble  adtions  he  per- 
1  :t 'i  in  ihc  Wrvice   of  his   niece,  the  emprefs  Inland,  in  her  compe- 
^ru:  v;..n  k:r.g   Stephen    for    the  Englifh  crown,  give  us  the  hi<yhe(l 
iit4  ,1'   .b  virtues,   as   Ihey  could   be  the  refuit  only  of  duty  and  prin- 
^^^.    'ij  him   Henry  II.,  the  mightieft  prince  of  his   age,  owed  his 
irA  his  poU'tlTion?    in   England,  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Scot- 
;.'c.xd  David's  power   nearly  on  4in  equality  with  that  of  England, 
.  ri»:.tir.td  to  this  illand.      His  actions  and  adventures,  and  the  re- 
vin  aiwayi  found   in  his  own  courage,  prove  him  to  have  been 
j  of  the  firft  rank.      If  he  appeared  to  be  too  lavilh  to  church- 
'i^  ■,  ani  in  his  religious  endowments,  we  are  to  confider  thefe  were 
-I     t-rTy  nieins  by  which   he  could  then  civilife  his  kingdom:  and  the 
::c  jt  Uws  I  have  already  mentioned  to  have  been  drawn  up  by  him, 

■  •  hi^  memory  immortal  honour.     They   are  faid  to  have  been  conr- 

'j   uri'.ier  his  infpection    by  learned  men,  whom  he  alienibled  frum 

:.  -.irti  of  Euro*^  in   his  magniticcnt  abbey  of  Melrofs.     He  was  liic- 

^Ar^X  by  his  grandfon    IVIalcolm   IV.  aujj   he  by  William,  furnamed, 

:    ..n  his  yJuct,  The  Lion.     William's  fon,  Alexander  II.  was  fuccecdcd, 

-i    i2iQ,  by  Alexander  III.  who   was    a    good    king.      He    married, 

•    ft,  Jiiirgaiet,  daughter  to  Henry  III.  of  England,  by  whom  he  had 

.•\V\2nder,  the  prince  who  married  the  earl  of  Flanders's   daughter; 

^.-vi,   and  Margaret  who  married  Hangowan,   or,  as  fome  call  him, 

1.  .:,  icn  to  ^iagnos  IV.  king  of  Norv^'ay,  who  bore  to  him  a  daughter 

.  ir'.%xl   Margaret,  commonly  called  the  Maiden  oif  Norway:    in  whom 

■  .   •^^^  i'Aijims  whole  poUerity  failed  j  and  the  crown  of  Scotland  returned 
^    •  v.-  dcfccniants  of  David  earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother  to  king  Malcolm 

-  \\\'A  king  William. 

1:.:*  dfclail  has  been  given,  becaufe  it  is  conne£\ed  with  great  events. 

^  •   n  iV;e  death  of  Alexander  HI.  John  Balicl,  who  was  great-grand  foil 

f'>  D^vld  earl  of  Huntingdon   by  his   eldeil  daughter  Margaret,  and  Ro- 

t-rt  brcjce  (grandfather  to   the  great  king   lUi»ert    Briice)    grandfon  to 

'ii/ Iw-ne  earl  of  Huntingdon   by  his  youni^dt  daughter  Ifabel,  became 

•   'Hf^iJtc.r*  for  the  crov/n  of  Scotland.     Ti%e  laws  o^  fuccdfion.  Which 

'•►-re  not  lb  well  eftablilhed  iu  liurope  as  they  are  at  prefent,  rendered  the 

'  i  r  vf-ry  difncult.     Both  parties  were  almoft  equally  matched  in  intereft  j 

^'--  liiei  a  confufed  interregnum  of  fome  years,  the  great  nobility  agreed 

'■*  TtiVrrng  the  decilion  to  Edward  I.  of  England,  the  molt  poKtic  and 

•"'"'■i:iuti-»  prince  of  his  age.    He  aca^pted  the  office  of  arbiter  :   but  having 

'  •  g   h2.d  an  eye  to   the  crbwn   of  Scotland,  he  revived   fome  obfolete 

.-  ••  jrd  claims  of  its  dej>endency  upon  that  of  England  j  and,  binding  that 

It.',:'  I  was  difpofed  to  hold  it  by  that  difgracefiil  tenure,   fcdvvard  awarded 

"-  to  him  :  but  afterwards  dethroned  him,  and  treated  him  as  a  dzve, 

v/h  iiit  Balioi's  refenting  it. 

Aiicr  this,  Edward  ufed  many  endeavours  to  annex  the  crown  of 
^.oilvai  to  his  own,  which  were  often  defeated;  and  though  Kd^vard 
t  *T  a  dvjn  time  made  himfclf  malier  of  Scotland,  yet  the  Scots  were 
T'-aJy  to  revolt  againll  him  on  every  favourable  opportunity.  Thofe 
«.f  the-ra  who  were  fo  lealcutly  attached  to  the  independency  o(  thf»r 
e-juiitry^  a»  to  be  Kfolvtd  to  hazard  f;very  thing  for  it,  were  indeed  but 
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cemparrd  la  Ihofe  in  the  intereft  t>{  Ed* 
■me  :  and  for  foma  time  thejr  w«re  obligi 
ed  himrelf  of  their  weaknefs  and  his  own 
rnwl  furretider  of  the  crown  of  Balid,  t 

but  detained  him  in  England;  and  fen 
,  whom  he  in  the  lead  fulpeded,  to  di 
Ion.  He  then  forced  the  Scots  to  lign 
an  to  faim,  ioA  tnoA  barbarou<1)r  carriec 
umentB  of  their  hiflory,  and  the  evidea 
particularly  the  &moiu  falldical  or  prophe 
wi  in  Wcftmlnfter  Abbey, 
hefe  lievere  proceeding!,  white  they  rent 
r  llaveiy,  revived  in  thent  the.  ideal  of  tfc 
,Bg  their  Spirits  were  not  to  be  (iibdiii 
n,  and  aSefled  to  treat  thepi  on  a.  footii 
e&s,  by_projeaiog  a  union,  the  chief  a 
a  place  between  the  two  kingdoms.  1 
projeflwith  difdain,  and  united  under  the 
&  hero  of  hia  age,  to  eipel  the  Englifli.  Wi 
lied  him  to  eternal  renown,  in  executing  t1 
nore  than  a  private  gentleman,  and  bis 
Scotch  nobility,  'among  whom  waa  Rober 
ipetitor,  began  to  fufpefl  that  he  had  ar 
ly  after  he  had  defeated  the  earl  of  S 
ttand,  in  the  battle  of  Stirling,  and  hs 
wick  and  Roxburgh,  and  was  declared  by 
teftor.  Their  jeatoufy  operated  fo  far, 
ills  againft  the  brave  Wallace.  Edward, 
ed  Scotland,  at  the  head  of  the  mofl  m 
iy  EngUnd  had  ever  feen  j  'for  it  confiAed 
n  completely  armed,  and  400U  light-arm 
ieet  to  fupply  it  with  provlfion».  The 
led  him  in  Scotland,  formed  an  irrefiltibl 
1  obliged  to  divide  it,  referving  the  com 
aps  to  himfelf.  With  ihe&  he  atucked  1 
!  at  Falkirk,  while  thcii-  difputes  ran  lb 
i  daferted  by  Gumming,  the  moff  powei 
1  at'  the  bead  of  the  betl  diviiion  of  bii  cc 
op«  did  not  elkeed  30,000,  being  thus 
i  lofs,  but  made  an  orderly  retreat ;  durL 
fe  a  conference  with  Bruce,  and  (o  eft 
ning  with  Edv/ard,  Wallace  tlill  conlini 
iny  gallanta^ons  againd  the  EngHfh  ;  bu 
Edward,  who  moft  uiigeneroullyput  him  toii 
.ward  died  as  he  wa»  prepating  to  renew  h 
tilt  more  defulating  fpirit  of  ambition,  al'tei 
r  inhabitants. 

Bruce  died  foon  afler  the  battle  of  Fall 
pired  his  fon,  who  was  a  prifoner  at  lai 
th  the  glorious  refolution  of  vindicating  hi 
''s  independency.  He  efcaped  from  Londi 
led  Cunim'ing,  for  hia  attachment  to  Ed 
V  patriots,  among  whom  were  his  own  I 
iwn,  but  wu  defeated  by  tlie  Englifli  (wl: 
id)  at  the  buttle  of  Melbren.    Alter  his 
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two  friends  to  the  weftem  ifles  and  parts  of  Scotland,  where  his  fk- 
Vgues  and  fiiiff rings  were  as  inexprelTible,  as  the  courage  with  which 
beirdhlsfew  friends  bore  them  (the  lord  Douglas  efpecially)  Was  in* 
credible.    Though  his  wife  and  daughters  were-fent  prifoners  to  Eng- 
Und,  wbure  the  bed  o^  his  friends  and  two  of  his  brothers  were  put  to 
diith,  yd  iiich  was  his  pcrfcvering  fpirit,  that  he  recovered  all   Scot- 
land, uccDving  the  caftle  of  Stirling,   and   improved  every  advantage 
that  W2!  given  him  by  the  difTipated  condu£i  of  £dward  li.  who  raifcd 
snsnnFinore  numerous  and  better  appointed  than  that  of  his  father, 
tc>  c^e  a  total  conqued  of  Scotland.     It  is  fkfd  that  it  confilted  of 
ir«vjOO  men,  though  this  has  been  fuppofed  to  be  an  exaggerated  com-    ' 
p uritjDi :  however,  it  is  admitted  that  the  army  of  Bruce  did  not  ex- 
ctd  jd.CKiO ;  but  all  of  them  veterans,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  a  detella- 
L.T  of  tyranny. 

Ed*'ird,  who  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  courage,  led  his  powerfiil 
impo^ards  Stirling,  then  befieged  by  Bruce,  who  had  chofen,  with 
t:«  ^«'4teri  judgment,  a  camp  near  Bannockburn.     The  chief  ofEcers 
aTiff  Edward  were,  the  earls  of  Gloucefter,  Hereford,  Pembroke,  and 
fir  Giles  Argenton,    Thofe  under  Bruce  were,  his  own  brother  fir  Ed- 
ward, who,  next  to  himfelf,  was   reckoned  to  be  the  bell   knight  in 
ccailindj  his  nephew,  Randolph,  carl  of  Murray,  and  the  young  lord 
Walter,  high-fleward  of  Scotland.     Edward's  attack  of  the  Scotch  army 
was  cxcwdingly  furious,  and  required  all  the  courage  and  firmnefs  of 
Bruce  and  his  friends  to  refift  it,  which  they  did  fo  effe6lually,  that 
thevgiind  one  of  the  moft  complete  victories  that  is  recorded  in  hiftory. 
The  great  lofj  of  the  EngliQi  fell  upon  the  braveft  part  of  their  troops,  who 
wtre  led  on  by  Edward  in  perfon  againd  Bruce  himfelf.     The  Scotch 
writers  make  the  lofs  of  the  Englilh  to  amount  to  50,000  men.     There  , 
certainly  never  was  a  more  total  defeat,  though  the  conquerors  loft  4000. 
The  flower  of  the  Engiifh  nobility  were  cither  killed  or  taken  prifoners* 
Taeir  amp,  which  was  immenfely  rich,  and  calculated  for  the  purpofe 
n\he:  of  a  triumph  than  a  campaign,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots; 
iri  Edvard  himfelf,  with  a  few  followers,  favoured  by  the  gocKlnefs  of 
tbsir  boria,  were  purfued  bj^  Douglas  to  the  gates  of  Berwick,  from 
whcTice  be  etcapcd  in  a  filliing-boat.     This  great  and  deciiive  battle  hap- 
pened ia  the  year  13U  * . 

Tne  remainder  of  Robert's  reign  was   a  feries  of  the  moft  glorious 
lucceffes:  and  fo  well  did  h\%  nobility  underftand  the  principles  of  civil 
^'^^7i  and  fo  unfettered  were  they  by  religious  coniid^ations,  that,  in 
al|;tteriheyfentto  the  pope,  they  acknowledged  that  tJiey  had  fet  afide 
Balu>l  for  debafing  the  crown,  by  holding  it  of  England  ;   and  that  thejr 
^oald  do  the  fame  by  Robert,   if  he  (hould  make  the  like  attempt. 
R'.'icTt,  having  thus  deli^/cred  Scotland,  fent  his  brother  Edward  to  Ire* 
l2:d,  at  the  h«id  of  an  army,  with  which  be  conquered  the  greateft  part 
ot  ihai  kragdom,  and  was  proclaimed  its  king  5    but  by  expofmg  him- 
teit  loo  much,  he  was  killed.     Robert,  before  his  death,  made  an  ad- 

^*  Tim  the  ic^  of  diofe  Aiyi  were  better  acquainted  with  Mars  than  the  Mufet, 
feL*  '  *  ^*°B  ^*^*^  ™"**  ^°  ^"  noerootable  vi«^ry,  whiJi  b€gm|a» 

« 

Maydens  of  England  fere  may  you  mourny 

For  «our  leman»  xou  have  ioft  at  Bannocltbura. 

Wiih  bcvc  •  low  I    ' 
What  ho !  ween'd  the  king  of  England, 
&ofooo  tQ  have  won  all  Scotland?    .  . 

02 


» 


oiu  pMce  with  England  i  and  died  in  132! 
le  greateli  hero  of  his  age. 
glory  of  the  Scots  may  be  fiJd  to  have  i 
I.  who  was  fucceedcd  by  his  Ton  David  ] 
but  his  abilities,  both  in  war  and  jieac 
■in-law  a.nd  enemy,  Edward  lU.  of  £n 
,  Edward,  who  was  as  eager  as  any  of  I 
iquell  of  Scotland,  elpotifed  the  caufe  of 

competitor.  His  progrcfs  wan  at  firfi  at 
ward  defeated  the  royal  paily  in  many  blc 

laA  driven  out  of  his  ufurpcd  kingdom 
lad  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  .prifoncr  by  I 
ham ;  and,  atler  continuing  above  eleven 

0  marks  fur  his  ranfoni ;  and  died  in  pesi 
71- 

crown  of  Scotland  thtn  devolved  ujion  t 
i  having  been  married  to  the  daughter 
f  that  name  wae  Rubert  H.  a  wife  and 
ed  by  hi>  Ion  Rolicrt  III.  tvhofe  age  and 
ini  reigning ;  fo  that  he  was  for(*d  to  I 
hi  r,  the  dtike  of  Albany,  an  ambitious  pr 
intention  to  procure  the  crown  fur  his  own 
lempled  lo  li;nd  his  fecond  Ton  to  Franci 
dly  intcrcfpt*d  by  Henry  iV,  of  England  j 
piii'ity,  he  was  obliged  to  |>ay  an  exorbitar 
nment  of  James  in  England,  the  military 
to  its  gicaleft  height  in  France,  where  they 
:hy  againll  England,  and  their  general  ol 
r  the  kingdom. 

n,  the  fiilt  of  that  name,  upon  his  return 
dfnis  for  govtmment,  cnaftid  many  wile 

pc.'pk.  He  had  rcctivcd  an  cxcfllunl 
the  itigiij  of  Henry  IV.  and  V.  where  1 
from  many  o(  the  impL-rfeCkiuns  which  fl 
ingdoni  ;  he  iltitermincd  theicfiirc  lu  3 
of  tlie  nobles,  'and  to  recover  fui.h  land 

from  the  crown  during  his  minority  and 
e  execution  of  thefe  defigns  cott  him  hi 

1  his  bed  by  fome  of  the'chief  nobility  in  1 
his  age. 

og  niiiiorily  fucceedcd  j  bnt  Jame.;  II.  wonli 
atell  of  his  ancellors  both  in  wajlikv  and  < 
ddenly  killed  by  the  accidental  butliiiig  of  a 
bis  age,  as  lie  was  beljeging  the  cnlWc  of  K 
by  theEnglifli." 

icion,  indolence,  immoderate  attachment 
rrors  of  a  tltble  mind,  are  vlfibic  in  the  co 
anient  reign  vim  clofed  by  a  rebellion  of  hi 
in  KSS,  ag«l  tbirly-five. 
Ton,  James  IV.  was  the  moft  arcomplilliet 
:urally  generous  and  brave :  he  loved  niaj 
.  and  W3S  eager  to  obtain  fame.  He  em 
nmetce  of  his  fuhjeifij,  lij  ihat  they  greai 
!  court  of  James,  at  ihe  time  of  his  mar 
r,  was  Iplundid   and  refpc£lahlc.     Even 
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riTi  him  of  bis  ^tnily  diftetnper,  a  predUe^lIoB  fcr  the  French,  in 
^roie  canie  he  laibly  entered)  and  was  killed,  with  the  flower  of  his  nobi* 
Vty,  bf  the  Englilh,  in  the  battle  of  Flodden^  anno  1513>  and  the  fortieth 
'.!  tii«  age. 

The  nHoontj  of  his  (on,  James  V.  u^as  long  and  turbulent ;  and  when 
be  gwar  up,  he  married  two  French  ladies  ;  the  lirft  being  daughter  to 
the  V.m^  cjf  France,  and  the  latter  of  the  houle  of  Guife.  He  inllituted 
th«  couit  of  ie£(my  toa6led  many  falutary  laws^  and  greatly  promoted 
iht  ttsde  &f  Scodand,  particularly  the  workiifg  of  the  mines.  At  this 
::rre  tke  balance  of  power  was  lb  equally  poiied  between  the  contezxl- 
:-^  pnoces  of  Europe,  that  James's  friendlhip  was  courted  by  the  pope, 
l'.ctEp«iw,  the  king  of  France,  and  his  uncle  Henry  VIII.  cff  Eng- 
I^,  from  all  whom  he  received  magnificent  prcfcnts.  But  James 
!  1?  lilila  flure  in  foreign  affairs  5  he  feemed  rather  to  imitate  his  pre- 
-iiiifors  in  their  attempts  to  humble  the  nobility :  and  the  doArinet 
^.  liae  reformatioa  beginning  to  be  propagated  in  Scotland,  he  permitted, 
**  tfce  in^gatkx)  of  the  clergy,  a  religious  perfecntion ;  though  it  ig 
^^Pitrally  belicTed,  that,  had  he  lived  longer,  he  would  have  fei^ed  all 
•"»i  cburdi  revenues,  in  imitation  of  Henry.  Having  rather  (lighted 
in:*  friendly  overtures  made  to  him  by  the  king  of  England,  and 
Ji-Tcby  gi?eB  grat  umbrage  to  that  prince,  a  war  at  length  broke 
^  '^t  between  ihein.  A  large  army,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Norfolk,  tttered  Scotland,  and  ravaged  the  country  north  of  the 
Tweed,  After  this  (hort  expedition,  the  Englifli  army  retired  to  Ber- 
wick. Upon  tllis  the  king  of  Scotland  fent  ten  thoufand  men  to  the 
WLfiem  holders,  who  entered  England  at  Solway-Fyith ;  and  he  hira- 
i^f  foibvol  them  at  a  fmall  dlflance,  ready  to  join  them  u^>on  occa^ 
f^-n.  He  (boa  after  gave  great  offence  to  the  nobility  and  the  army, 
^7  impfudfatly  depriving  their  general,  lord  Maxwell,  of  his  commii^ 
^^jTi,  and  conferring  the  command  on  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private  gen* 
tjnan  who  was  his  favourite.  The  array  were  fo  much  difgulted 
^'Xz  this  alteration,  that  they  were  ready  to  dilband,  when  a  fmall 
-  >iy  of  Englifli  horfe  appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred.  A  panic 
Itaed  the  Soots, 'who /immediately  took  to  flight,  fuppofing  thcmfelves 
to  be  atticked  by  the'whole  body  of  the  EngUfli  army.  The  Englilh 
r.orie,  feebg  them  flee  with  fuch  precipitation,  clofely  purfued  them, 
«r.d  ilew  grot  numbers,  taking  prifoners  feven  lords,  two  hundred 
p  ntlemen,  and  eight  hundred  foldiers,  with  twenty-four  pieces  of  ord- 
"  *nce.    This  difafter  fo  much  afiJecled  king  James,  that  it  threw  him 

au)  a  fit  of  illnelk,  of  which  he  foon  after  died,  on  the  14th' of  December, 

Hit  daughter  and  fucccflbr,  Mary,  was  but  a  few  hours  old  at-  the 
'  ^^  of  her  father's  death.  Her  beauty,  her  mifcondu6t,  and  her  iriif- 
i  tnunes,  are  alike  famous  in  hiftory.  It  is  fufl^cient  here  to  fay,  that, 
' -ring  hir  minority,  and  while  flie  was  wife  to  Francis  II.  of  France, 
tnt-  rcfonnation  advanced  in  Scotland ;  thut  being  called  to  the  throne  of 
t'*^  sncefton  while  a  widow,  ibe  married  her  own  coufin-german,  the 
l^  M  Daroi^,  whole  untimely  death  has  given  rife  to  fo  mucl^  coptro« 
^^y.  The  confequencc  of  her  hulband's  death,  and  of  her  marriage  wit  ^ 
BriBwen,  who  was  confidercd  as-  his  murderer,  was  an  infurreftion  of 
^itr  Tohjetb,  from  whom  (be  fled  into  England,  where  Ihe  was  unge* 
iierouOy  detained  a  prifoner  for  eighteen  years,  and  afterwards,  on  motives 
<-'t  ^»«-policy,,bchcadcd  by  queen  Elizabeth  in  1587,  in  the  forty-fixtb 
yearoAerage; 

Ma^'sfoo,  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  fuccec^edj  in  right  of  his  Wood 

'  O  3 
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r.jrJ,  friemUjr  to  the  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  in  general,  efpecially 
t- j.^  who  Sm  on  a  dry  foil.  To  this  dtuation  likewife  we  are  to  afcribi 
that  perpetual  rerdure  for  which  England  is  remarkable,  occafioned  by  re^ 
•.  •^Lr'.ing  ihowers  and  the  warm  vapours  of  the  fea. 

Name  avo  Dirisioifs, )  Antiquaries  are  divided  with  regard  to 
AS  CI  CUT  iiD  MODERN.  3  the  ctymology  of  thc  wofd  £«f/aa/;  fomc 
c<Lrive  it  from  a  Celtic  word,  fignifying  a  level  country,  but  the  conomon 
^rvma'ogy  ippears  to  be  preferable,  according  to  which  it  is  derived  front 
Ar.g\eti,  a  province  now  fubjed  to  his  Daniih  majefty,  which  fiirniflied 
a  great  part  of  the  original  Saxon  adventurers  into  this  ifland.  In  the 
vxe  of  the  Romans,  the  whole  illand  went  by  the  name  of  Britannia. 
Jnt  ircrd  Brii,  according  to  Mr.  Camden,  fignified  paintt'd  or  flained  ; 
L-e  indent  inhabitants  being  famous  for  painting  their  bodies:  other 
ir.:i:|uaries,  however,  do  not  agree  in  this  etymology.  The  wellorti 
T^./t  of  England,  which  is  almoft  feparated  from  the  reft  by  the  rivers 
Severn  and  Dee,  u  called  Wales,  or  the  lan/^  cf  firangers^  becaufc  inba- 
b:re-J  by  the  Belgic  Gauls,  who  were  driven  thither  by  the  Romans,  and 
^trt  flrangcrsto  the  old  qattves. 
When  the  Romans  provinciated  England,  they  divided  it  into, 

1.  Britaniua  Prima,  which  contained  the  fouthem  parti  of  the  king- 
com.  ! 

2.  Britaniua  Secunda^  containing  the  weftem  parts,  comprehending 
\Va3^.    And 

3.  Maxima  Ccfarienfis,  which  reached  from  the  Trent  Ij^ar  northward 
a*  the  waii  of  Scnrerus,  between  Newcaftle  and  Carlifle,  and  fometimes 
^^  iiT  as  that  of  Adriazi  in  Scotland,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde* 

To  thefe  £vi6ons  fome  add  tb«  Flavia  Cftrarienfi^,  which  they  fttppofe 
to  contain  the  midland  counties.  .« 

When  the  Saxons  invaded  England,  about  the  year  4.50,  and  when 
(hef  weit  eflabiiihed  in  the  year  68*2,  their  chief  leaders-  appropriated  to 
ifjenifelvftj,  after  the  manner  of  other  northern  conquerors,  the  countries 
wAich  each  had  been  the  moft  inftrufnental  in  conquering ;  and  the  whole 
fv-rmed  a  heptarchy,  or  political  confederacy,  confitting  of  fcven  kingdbms. 
lu  lime  of  war,  a  chief  was  chofen  from  the  feven  kings,  by  public  confcnt  ; 
ff>  that  the  Saxon  heptarchy  appears  to  have  fomewhat  refemblcd  the  con- 
Ibrutioii  of  Greece,  during  the  heroic  ages. 


J^ingioms  erected  by  the  Saxoos,  ufually  ftylcd  the  Saxon  Heptarchyl 
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\'  Kent,    founded     by  f  ,1 

Hengift  in  473,  and  <  Kent \  Canterbury' 

cr^ed  io  823 C  •  *       3 

^  South  Saxons,  r  .1 

ioari<fc<l    by  Ella    in\  SufTex ./I  Chlchollet 

4mi,   and    ended    in  |  Surry , f  Southvvark 

&0 L  3 

J.  M  Angles,  founded  ^^^^^ \  \  \  [ \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  \  1  Bur7st .Edmuhd's 

Scid  tu  703 '"'  1  Cambridge,  with j  Can^bridge 

^^""^^^ iTheliteof  Ely J  ^ly 

4.  Weft  Saxons,  foinid-  fComwall '\  Launceftou 

«d  by  Ceidic  in  512,  |  Devon \  Exeler 

aad   coded  in  t060.  I  Dor^t \  Dorchefter. 

04« 


* 


Somerfet 

■Wilts 

Hants 

Berks 

Lancafler 

York 

Durham 

Curabrrland 

Weftmoreland 

North umbeH and  and  Sc 
land,  to  ihe  Frith 
Edinburgh 

Eflei 

iiddlefex,     and     part 
Hertford 

The  other  part  of  Hertfi 

Glouceder 

Hereford 

Worcerter    

Warwick 

l«i«fter 

Rutland 

Northampton  , 

lincoln 

Bedford 

Buckingham   

Pxford 

Stafford  

Derby 

Nottingham 

.CheOer 

It  is  the  more  neccflary  to  preferve  thefe  divifioi 
different  local  cufloms,  and  many  very  dfential 
which  Co  this  day  prevail  in  England,  apd  wbicb  ' 
fcrent  inftitutions  under  the  Saions.  Since  the 
land  hag  been  divided  into  counties,  a  certain  numi 
Middlefei  and  Chcfiiire,  are  co)nprehended  in  fix 
grefles  of  the  judges,  for  adminiSering  juQice  to  t 
diltance  from  the  capital.     Thedrcuifs  are  ; 
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rE«ex -1  Chelmsfocd, 


Wed  Saxons  continued. 


5.  Northumberland, 
founded  by  Ida  ; 
574,  and  eniei  : 
?92 


6.  Eaft  Basons,  found- 
ed by  Erchewin  in 
J27,.andend«din74€ 


7,  Mercia,  founded  by 

'    Cridda  in   582,  .and* 

«)ded  in  874.. . . 


Maiden,  Sal 

Braintrec,  a 

Hertford 

Hertford,  St.  i 

Home  cir-  ■ 

L     Baldock,  Bi 
r     hamflead,  I 

Kent 

Maidftone,     ( 
Rochefter.  > 
Dover.  Dea 
Daitford. 
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Kent 


Smttj 


1. 

Kcir.e    cir-, 

CV'.t    CZ'Z- 


SuITec 


Bucks, 


Bedford 


Huntingdon  . . , 


II 


V     c  ^^     '  )  Cambridffe 


> 


cult I 


SuiFolk 


Norfolk 


Oxon. 


Berks 


Glouccfler 


Oir'f'i   cir- 
cuit   


Worcefter 


Monmouth 


Hereford 


Salop 


CHIEF  TOWNS. 

Sbecmefs,    Tunbridge,    Margate; 
Gravefend,  and  Milton. 

Souihwark,      Kingfton,     Guildford,    • 
Cro}don,      Epfom,      Richnaond. 
Wandfworth,    Batlerfea,    Putney, 
Farnham,  Godalmin,  Bagfhot,  £g- 
ham,  and  Darking. 

Chicbefter,  Lewes,  Rye,  Faft  Grin- 
rtead,    HallingB,    Horfliam,    Mid- 
hurft,  Shoreham,  Arundel,  Win- 
j      chtH'ea,    Battel,  Brighthelmftone, 
J       and  Pctworth. 

")  Aylefbury,  Buckingham,  High Wick- 
]  ham.  Great  Marlow,  Stoney-Strat- 
I       ford,  and  Newport  Pagnel. 

Bedford,  Ampthill,  Wooburn,  Dun* 
Itable,  Luton,  and  Big^lelwade. 

Huntingdon,  St.  Ives,  Kimbolton, 
Godmanchefter,  St.  Neot's,  Ram- 
fey,  and  Yaxley. 

Cambridge,  Ely,  Newmarket,  Roy- 
iion,  and  Wilbech. 

Bury,  Ipfwich,  Sudbur}',  Leoftoff, 
part  of  Newmarket,  Aldlx:)rough, 
Bungay,  Southwold,  Brandon, 
Halefworth,  Mildenhall,  Beccles, 
Framlingham,  Stowmarkct,  Wood- 
bridge,  Lavenham,  Hadley,  Long 
Mclford,    Stratford,    and    Eafter- 

bergholt. 

Norwich,  Thetfor^  Lynn,  Yar- 
mouth. 

Oxford,  Banbury,  Cbipping-Norton, 
Henley,  Burford,  Whitney,  Dor- 
chefter,  Woodrtock,  and  Thame. 

Abingdon,  Windfor,  Reading,  Wal- 
lingford,    Newbury,   Hungerford, 

1      Maidenhead,  Farringdon,  W  aatage, 
and  Oakingham. 
Gloucelter,  Tewkfbury,  Cirencefter, 
part  of    Briftol,   Camden,    Stow, 
Berkley,  Duriley,   Lechdale,  Tet-  ^ 
bury,      Sudbury,     Wotton,     and 
I       Maraifield.  . 

1  Worcelkr,      Evefham,     Droitwich, 
^   '  Bewdley,  Stourbridge,  Kiddermin- 

Ifter,  and  PerQiore. 
ISionmouth,  Chepftow,  Abergavenny, 
I      Caerleon,  and  Newporu 

Hereford,      Leominfter,     Weoblcy, 
1      Ledbury,  Kyneton,  ^nd  Rots. 
I  Shrewibury,     Ludlow,     ^ndgrrorth, 
1      Wenlock,  Biihop's  Caftle,  Whit- 
church,   Ofweitry,     Wcm,     and 
j      Newport, 


I 

\ 


Oxford    cir. 

Stifibid........ 

Stafford.  I 

cwteonti- 

•     Line, 

ued.... 

Burton, 

■Warwick  '■ 

Wamick, 
Stratfor 

Aulcelli 

Leicefler. 

Leiceller, 

.     deJa-Z 

borougl 

Dtrty. : 

Derby,     I 
Albbov 
andBu 

IV. 

Noltingh! 

.     EaAan 

cuit 

TuxfoR 

Lincoln. 

Lincoln, 

ham,    1 

Sleafon 

borouet 

Hutland 

Oakham i 

Northampton 

Northami 
Tentiy, 
ley.      ( 
Thrapft 

ham.K 

=  Hant 

Wincheft. 
mouth, 
Chriflcl 
ton,  Ri) 
■ndN» 
in  the  ] 

Wills 

Salilhuiy, 
Malifift 

Calne,( 

fordani 

Dcdet    

Dorcheftei 
bun-,   I 

V. 
Weftern  rir-. 

Weymt 

Somerfst    

and  Wi 
.Bath,  We 

cuit 

BridgCT 
Milbou: 
liiigion, 
Watcht 
bridge, 
MalTw. 

D«on    

Exeter,   F 
dcford, 
mouth, 
harapto 
Moulto 

minftcr 

CwnwBll 

Launceflo 
.afh,  B( 
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CHIEF  TOWVS* 


Comvall 


circuit       1 

fYoik 


vr. 

clrruil*» 


Dacham. 


I  Northumberland 


Lancafler 


Wefttnorland.    , 


Cumberland  * , . 


ITregony,  Fowef ,  Pcnryn,  Kelling- 
ton,  tefkeard,  Leftwithiel,  Helfton, 
J  Penzance^  and  Redruth. 
T  York,  Leeds,  Wakefield,  Halifax, 
Rippon,  Pontefra^  Hull,  Rich* 
inond,Scarborougb,Boroughbridge, 
Malton,  SheffieW,  Doncaller,-Whit- 
hf,  Beverley,  NorthaDerton,  Bur- 
lington, Knarelborough,  Baraefley, 
Sherborne,  Bradford,  Tadcafter, 
Skipton,  Wetherby,  Ripley,  Hey- 
don,  Howden,Thir{ke,Gi{borough, 
Pickering,  and  Yarum. 

Durham,  Stockton,  Sunderland^  Stan- 
hope, Bamard-Calile,  Darlingtoi^ 
Hartlepool,  and  Awkland. 

Newcaftle,  Tinmouth,  North  Shields, 
Morpeth,  Alnwick,  and  Hexham. 

Lancalier,  JManchefter,  Prefton,  li- 
verpool,Wigan,Rochdale,Warrrng- 
ton.  Bury,  Ormfkirk,  Hawkfbead, 
and  Newton. 

Appleby,  Kendal,  Lonldale,  Kirby* 
Stephen,  Orton,  Ambleitde,  Bitf- 
ton,  and  Milthorpe. 

Carli(le,Penrith,Cockermouth,Whit©. 
haven,  Ravenglafs,  Egremont,  Kef* 
J      wick^  Workington,  and  Jerby. 


fMiddlefex 


Gocnties 
eid  jfive  of 
the  drciiitfi. 


Chefler 


>»llddkfex  b  not  compiefaended  in  thefe  circuitB}  nor  Chclhire,  which, 
^.'.jig  a  county  palatine,  enjoys  municipal  laws  and  privileges.  The  faftie 
triy  be  faid  of  Wales,  which  is  divided  into  four  circuits.  , 

Iiondon,  firft  meridian,  north  lat.  51. 
31.  Weftminfter,Uxbridge,Breiit- 
ford,  Chelfea,  Higbgate,  Hasip* 
itead,  Kenfington,  Hackney*  and 

1     Hampton-Court. 
Chefter,  Nantwich,  Macclesfield, Mal- 
pas,  Norwich,  Middlewicl^  Sand* 
bach»  Congleton,  Knotsfordj  Fr^- 
diiham  and  Haulloo. 

CIRCUITS  0/  WALES. 

!  Flint 1  Flint,  St.'Alaph,«ndHolvwell. 
Denlngh I  Denbigh,  Wrexham,  and  Rutbetu 
Mcntgomery r  Montgomery,  Uanvylin,  V^  Wdch- 

•  lo  tW  teat  or  Sprfng  a$set,  die  Northem  eiieuits  «tendonly  toYork  and  U^ 
raia!  the  >ffi«i «  Durham,  Mcwcaftle,  Appleby,  and  Carliae,  Ueiag  held  gniy  m  »• 
/i^imii  aad  WacdOtt^fey  theappeUiCioa  of  th«  iofig  wont. 
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CIBCtllTI, 

eouHTiii. 

< 

(■Angkft.    > 

BeaumuU, 

Kortb-Wtft 
ciroiit.  . . 

)  Caernarwwi    
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In  ENGLAND. 

-  40  Counties,  which  (end  up  to  parliament 

3J  Cities  (Ely  none,  London  four)     

l67   Boroiighr,  two  each , . . 

5  Boroughs    (Abingdon,     Banbury,      Bewd] 
Higham- Ferrers;  und  Monmouth),  one  « 

9  Univerfities    

8  Cinque  ports  (Haflings,  Dover,  Sandwi 
RomnCT,  Hithe,  and  their  three  dependec 
Bye,  Wincheirea,  and  Seaford),  two  each, . 


WALES. 


12  Counlie*    

13  Boroughs  (I'cmbroke  t 


37  Cities  and  Boroughs  . 


Befides  thclifty-two  counlie*  Into  which  Ei 
Tided,  there  are  counties  corporate,  conGlltni 
which  the  liberties  and  jurilUi^oag  peculiar 
sranttMl  by  roj'al  charter.  Thus  the  city  of  '. 
fttna  from  Middlpfex ;  the  cities  of  York,  Chcll 
wieh,  Worcefter,  and  the  towns  of  Kingflon-up 
upon-llne',  are  counties  of  Ihemfelvec,  diRinA 
lie.  The  lame  may  be  faid  of  fierwick'upon-Ti 
land,  and  has  within  its  jurildiAion  a  fmall  ten 
north  fide  of  ihe  river. 

Under  the  name  of  a  town,  boroughi  aad 
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• ',  L-  roig:a  or  city  is  a  to-wTi,  thongh  every  town  is  not  a  borough 
'    ty.    A  bort>iigh  is  fb  called,  becaul'e  it  fends  up  burgelies  to  par* 

••Tit;  and  this  makes  the  difference  between  a  village  or  town,  and 
Migb.    Seme  boroughs    arc   corporate,   and    fonie   not  corporate; 

1  tr  j*a7h  decaTtd,  as  Old  Samni,  they  ftill  fend  burgelfcs  to  parlia- 
;  nr.    A  clt?  b  a  corporate  borough,  that  has,  or  has  had,  a  billiop ; 

;  it  ihe  bill  cprick  be  dilfolved,  yet  the  city  remains.  To  have  fuU- 
t--.  jrcTcs  It  lo  be  a  city.     Some  cities  are  alfo  counties,  as  befor© 

S.iL,  Hi,  SEASONS,  AND  WATER.]     The  foxl  of  England  and  Wales 

**  r:  i.T  tich  county,  not  lb  much  from  the  nature  of  the  ground,  though 
J*  uiai:  Lie  adraitled  to  occalion  a  very  conliderable  alteration,  as  from 
* :  ■  iT^s  vhich  the  inhabitants  of  each  county  have  made  in  the  culti- 
i  '<:  ^:  lands  awi  gardens,  the  draining  of  marfbeg,  and  many  other  local 
r-vrn;£nt5,  which  are  here  carried  to  a  much  greater  degree  of  per- 
V  jr.  than  they  are  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  if  we  except 

•  .i.    To  enter  upon  particular  specimens  and  proofs  of  thefe  improve- 

•  iti.  wjuld  require  a  large  volume.     All  that  can  be  faid,  therefore,  is, 
1  >'nl,  that  if  no  unkindly  feafon  happen,  England  produces  corn  not 
.  i'it-ideDtio  maintain  her  own  inhabitants,  but  to  bring  large  fums  of 
-V  money  iot  her  exports. 

ii«  Vjil  of  Eagbnd  feems  to  be  particularly   adapted    for   rearing 

-r'f^T',  ar.d  the  plantations  of  trees  round  the  houfes  of  noblemen  and 

••^'iernen,  and  even  of  peafants,  are  delightful  and  aftonifhing  at  the 

li-:-:  line.    Some  have  obferved  a  decay  of  that  oak  timber  which  an- 

'-'v  formed  the  great  fleets  that  England  put  to  fea ;  but  as  no  public 

'  i:il:)t5  ot  this  kind  have  been  heard,  it  may  be  fuppofed  that  great 

^'<^  are  illU  in  referve  ;  unlefs  it  may  be  thought  that  our  (hip-yards  have 

-  •  been  partly  fupplied  from  America  or  the  Baltic. 

Ac  tL>  air,  little  can  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  faid  concerning 

•  .irr.ate*.  In  many  places  it  is  certainly  loaded  with  vapours  wafted 
':.  l:4«  AiUntic  ocean  by  wefterly  winds :  but  they  are  ventilated  by 
-•  I',  iiid  feorms,  fo  that  in  this  refpe6l  England  is,  to  foreigners  and 

•  ■  '•<:  ot  deikaio  contVitutions,  more  difagreeable  than  unfalubrious.  It 
-  ot.  howerer,  be  denied,  that  in  England  the  weather  is  fo  excelfively 
~in  .CxL'ILj  arjd  unfavourable  to  certain  conftitutions,  that  many  of  the"  inha- 
•    iT-  art;  indoced  totly  to  foreign  countries,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  reno- 

^5  «'n -it  ihtir  health, 

ri-:tr  what  we  have  obferved  on  the  Englifh  air,  the  reader  may  form 
i    I*   rica  of  its  feafons,  which  are  fo  uncertain,  that  they  admit  of  no 

•  n;ii  n.     Spring,  fumnier,  autumn,  and  winter,  fucceed  each  other; 
'*'    a  what  month  their  ditierent  appearances  take  place  is  very  un- 

•  T>.*  Linite  of  England  has  iftore  advantages  than  are  generally  allowed  it,  if  we  admit 
;  -  r  n%r\  cj  kiag  Ch-jrles  the  Second  ujx^n  this  fubjc^,  which  is  corrotwratcd  by  that  ot" 
l;   \.\..t^.  r«a.p;c:  and  it  may  be  obfcrved»  that  tflcy  were   both   travellers.     «»  I   muft 

:''    *-.;  Dnc    tbmg."  fafs  fir  Williani,    in    his   Mftellavea,  part  ii.  p.  114,  edit.  3vo. 

.  »*  "'-i  (jv,.jT  of   our  climate,  which  I  he^ird  the   king  lay,  and  I  thought  new  and 

'  f  -*  %  *r-  tr^ly  i:V-  a  king  of  England,  that  loved  and  eftccmcd  his  own   country.      It 

■A      :-t  rrply  ^-  foai-  comj^ny  thit  were  reviling  oUa"  clirnarc,  and  extolling  thoCc  of  Italy 

'  2M  Sv.^-..  ot  tt  \tjJi,  of  trance.     He  laid.  He  thought  that  wai  the  bed  chm.ue  where  he 

•-..3   -t  .2:^  in  the  »ir  w.rh  plealurc,  or  at  leaft  without  ttouble  oi  inconvenience,  the 

•  :.,j  t  liij.  tf.  vr.«  r^!J,im\\\t  mofi  hours  in  the  day  ;  and  this  he  thought  he  couid  be  in 
■  -   --tcj  trxretiian  in  wy  cjuntry  he  knew  in  Europe.'*     '*  And   I    believe,"  adds  fir 

•inrr,  *•  it   is  tnae,  aot  only  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  but  even  among  our  neighbours  in 

•  ^-^ce  aad  rh^  Lev  Counties  thcmfclves,  where  the  heats  or  the  colds,  »ad  cbanjcs  vf 
:.  ww-i^j  are  U!s  tfaciblt  ^ot  n»d«mc)  than  they  axe  with  «>.•• 
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«tenn!ned.  The  fpnag  b^nt  Ibmetimet  in  V 
It  Afrit.  In  May  the  face  of  the  coantry  ie  < 
rofl  ioftead  ef  bloflomB.  Tbe  beginning  of  Jna 
be  middle  of  Dececiber;  fet  at  other  timei 
D  tha^  month  ai  high  *t  it  does  in  Ttalj.  Evei 
ndes  of  heat  aod  cold ;  and)  upon  on  a*cnge, 
t  Oflober,  are  the  two  moll  agreeable  monlht  ii 
bmetimea  expenence  all  the  four  feafons  within 
•Mid,  temperate,  hot,  and  mild  weather.  Tb 
a  not  attended  with  tbe  effefia  that  might  be  ta 
Ibrtnigbt,  or  at  moil  thiee  weeks,  generally  ma 
regard  to  the  maturity  of  the  fmiti  of  the  earth; 
Icrved  tbat  the  inhabitants  fuFer  by  a  hot  fum 
frrcgularity  and  the  mofl  un&vourable  appear 
Dot,  as  in  other  countries,  attended  with  famin 
(carcity.  Perhaps  this,  in  a  great  raeafure,  tv 
Emproremenls  of  agricultnie;  for  when  fcardi 
of,  it  generally,  if  not  always,  proceeded  froi 
tion*  of  grain,  on  account  of  the  drawback  and  t 
The  champaign  parts  of  England  are  gene 
lent  fpring^  and  fountains;  though  a  dircemi 
that  they  frequently  contain  fome  mineral  imf 
high  lands,  tbe  inhabitants  are  diftrelliid  for 
felves  by  trenches,  or  digging  deep  wells. 
Englilli,  and  the  difea&i  to  which  they  are  lit 
extremely  inqui^tive  after  falubrious  waters,  fc 
ferration  of  their  health;  &>  that  England  o 
wefts,  of  known  efficacy,  as  perhapi  any  cou 
mofl  celebrated  are  the  hot-baths  of  Bath  an 
and  of  Snxton  and  Matlock  in  Derbyfhire :  tt 
bridge,  £pfbtii,  Harrowgate,  and  Scarboroug 
commonly  as  any  other  for  medical  purpoles 
tones  of  the  Englifb  fibres,  that  tbe  patients  car 
ing  and  bathing,  a  difference  between  the  (e 
tbat  of  another. 

Face  of  ths  cowntrt,')     The  induAr 


I     The 
j  as  to  fi 


ND  UOUNTAINS.  j  as  to  fupply  th 
which  nature  has  fo  lavi(h1y  bcftawe|d  upon  fc 
in  many  refpe^  even  to  exceed  them.  No  na! 
the  cultivated  parts  of  England  in  beautifu 
high-lands  and  low-lands,  the  former  gently  f 
forming  the  moft  luxuriant  proi'pefls,  the  con 
intermixtures  of  inclofurni  and  plantation,  tl 
boufee,  cheerful  villages,  and  well-flocked  i 
neighbourhood  of  populous  towna  and  citieS: 
vivid  colours  of  nature,  are  objeAs  of  which 
conveyed  by  ddcription.  The  moll  barren  f] 
verdure)  but  nothing  can  give  us  a  higher  idc 
than  oblerving  that  fome  of  the  pteafantell  < 
naturally  the  moft  barren,  but  rendered  frnil 
whole,  it  may  be  fafeW  affirmed,  that  no  conni 
bnd  in  the  beaaty  of  its  profpefls,  or  the  opuli 
Though  England  b  full  of  delightful  rifii 
enchanting  dopes,  yet  it  containi  few  monnta 
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i  Peak  in  Derbyffclre,   the  Endle  in  Lanca/Kire,  the  WolJs  in  ToA^ 

r?,  the  Cke\4ot-bills    on    the   borders   of  Scotland,    the  Chiltern   ia 

^cki,  MalTcm    in    Woroefterihire,   Cotfwould   in  Gloucefterfli ire,  Ibe 

•  Vreisaa  ki  SliropChire ;   wth    thofe   of  Plinlimmon    and    Snowdon    ta 

\V'i.ts,    In  gcaeral,   ho^wever,  Wales,  and  the  northern  parts,  may  be 

Y  :iTncd  muuQtainous. 

KivtRs  AND  LAKES.]    The  rivers  in  England  add  greatly  to  its  beaatf 

3S  W'z^l  ai  its  opulence.      The  Thames  riles  on   the   contines  of  GJott« 

itfiti-line,  a  liule  S.  W.  of  Cirencefter :  and,  after  receiving  the  many 

fr  ijuury  Sreanis  of  other  rivers,  it  paffes  to  Oxford,  then  by  Abingdon^ 

^^  i.'.iDrf:>rd,  Reading,  Marlow,  and  Windfor.     From  thence  to  Kingi^ 

(.3,  «-hcre  formerly  it  met   the  tide,  which,  fince  th» building  of  W^t- 

Ti"  Tc^-iw^gc,  is  laid  to  How  no  higher  than  Richmond;  from  whence 

i'Lvis  to  London,  and,  after  dividing  the  counties  of  Kent  and  Eflex,  it 

wl'crr^a  ia  \i%  prc^rets,  till  it  falls  into  the  iea  at  the  Nore,  from  whenca 

f  u  n2.vigabW  for  large  fliips  to  London  bridge.     It  was  formerly  a  ft^ 

rr.<ca  to  England  among  foreigners,  that  fo  capital  a  river  Ihould  bare  > 

I  tt.  w   bridges ;  thofe  of  Lonaon  and   Kixigllon  being  the  only  two  it 

.^J,  fnjm  the  Nore  to  the  laft-mentioned  place,  for  may  ages.     This 

;fc  li ven'ieacy  was  in  Ibme  meafure  owing  to  tjie  deameis  of  materia]^ 

L:  bcildirz  itctifc-bridges,  but  perhaps  more  to  the  fondnefs  which  the 

£.:  ^V.lii,  in  lormo"  days,  had  for  water-carriage,  and  the  encouragement 

01  nAvigaii&Q.     The   great  increale  of  riches,  commerce,  and    inland  \ 

iride,   is  now  multiplying  bridges;  and  the  world  cannot  parallel,  for 

cctnmorilouihers,   architeSure,  and  workmanlhip,   thofe   lately  erected  * 

J>  Wtitminttcr  and  Black  Friars.     Batterfea,  Putney,  Kew,  Richmond, 

U  iltcn,  and  Hampton-cOurt,  have  now  bridges  likewife  over  the  Thames, 

a:.i  ouiers  are  projecting  by  public-fpiritcd  proprietors  of  tke  grounds  oa 

'i-vtl:  tides. 

The  river  Medway,  which  rifes  near  Tunbridge,  falls  into  the  Thames 
VL  Siioemei*,  and  is  navigable  for  the  largeft  fliips  as  far  as  Chathiin^ 
1 3^1  Stj^-em,  reckoned  the  ff cond  river  for  importance  in  England,  and 
liicUrVl  for  rapidity,  rifes  at  Plinliramon-hill  in  "North- Wales ;  becomes 
Civi^xnle  at  Welih-Pool ;  runs  eall  to  Shrewlbury :  then,  turning  fouthf 
viuu  Brtdgiicrth,   Worcefter,  and  Tewkeibury;    where   it  receives  the 
I'' pt*-!  Avon  J  after  having  palled  Gloucefter,  it  takes  a  (buth-weft  di- 
r^^itiun ;  b,  near  its  mouth,  increafed  by  the  Wye  and  Uftrc,  and  dif- 
ctfiT^es  itfclt  into  the  Briftol  Channel,  near  King- road,  where  lie  the 
great  tnlpa  which  cannot  get  up  to  Briftol.     The  Trent  rifes  in  the  Moor- 
UiJs  o{  Staifordlxiire,  and,  running  fouth-caft  by  Newcaftle-under-Linc,  ; 

CjFidoi  that  county  into  two  parts;  then,  turning  north-eaft  on  the  con-  * 

"Hc^  or  Derbylhire,  vitits  Nottingham,  running  the  whole  length  of  that  | 

ccunty  to  liocolnfliiie,  and,  being  joined  by  the  Oufe  and  feveral  other  ' 

tiNcTs  towards  the  mouth,  obtains  the  name  of  the  Humber,  falling  into 
the  fca  foutb-eaft  of  Hull. 

The  other  principal  rivers  in  England  af e  the  .Oufe  (a  Gaelic  word  fig-  . 

nir/ingio/frin  general),  which  falls  into  the  Hinnber,  after  receiving 
toe  wzitn  of  many  other  rivers.  Another  Oufe  rifes  in  Bucks,  and  fal's 
irito  the  f«a  near  Lynn  in  Norfolk.     The  Tyne  runs  from  wett  to  caft  ,    ^ 

Ir.rLoga  Northumberland,  and  falls  into  the  German  fea  at  Tinmouth, 
brlvAT  Ncwcartle.  The  Tees  runs  from  well,  to  eall,  dividing  Durhaua  ' 
from  Yurkilire,  and  falls  into  the  German  lea  below  Stockton.  Ihe 
7\vctd  luna  from  weft  to  eaft,  on  the  borders  of  Scotland,  and  falls 
info  ihc  German  fea  at  Berwick.  The  Eden  runs  from  fouth  to  north 
ihroogh  Weftjnorland  and  Cumberiand,  and,  palT^jig  by  Carhfle.  falU 
u.iQ  3gJw-»7-Frilh  ^low  that  city.    The  Lower  Avon  runs  vt^  tlirtu&tt 
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Wiltlliire  to  63th,  and  then,  dividing  Somerf 
Ihire,  nini  to  BriAol,  falling  iuto  the  mouth 
city.  The  Deiwent  runs  from-  eaft  lo  we( 
jind,  palGng  by  CocVcrmouth,  falls  into  the 
The  Bibble  runs  from  eaft  to  weft  through 
by  Prefton,  difcharges  itl'elf  into  the  Irilh 
from  the  foulh-eaft  to  the  north-welt  through 
»iding  Chelhire  from  Lancafliire,  paiTes  by  I 
the  Irilh  fea  a  tittle  bdow  that  town  ;  anil  the  ] 
^vides  Flintlhire  from  Chefliire,  falling  into 
Chefter. 

The  lakes  of  F.ngland  are  few  ;  though  it  is  \,] 
liquity,  and  indLtd,  in  fome  places,  from  the  f 
meres  and  fens  hawe  been  fre<iiient  in  Englar 
Terted  into  arable  land.  The  chief  lakes  tenii 
Witllefea  mere,  and  Ramfey  mere,  in  the  ifle 
fhlre.  AH  thefe  meres  in  a  rainy  feafon  are  ove 
of  40  or  50  miles  in  circumference.  Winandei 
land,  and  fome  fmall  lake»  in  Lancafhiru  go 
waters. 

Forests.]  The  firft  Norman  kings  of  Eni 
pnrpofes,  that  they  might  the  more  elfeauall; 
jefts,  and  partly  from  the  wantonnel's  of  po' 
traita  of  grounds  into  forelts  for  hunting  :  and 
Itlws  peculiar  to  themfelvcs,  lb  that  it  was  neccl 
pafSng  the  Magna  Charta,  (o  form  a  code  of 
tices  in  tfre,  fo  called  from  their  fitting  in  the  1 
to  fee  rhem  obferved.  By  degrees  thole  vaft  tra 
the  chief  forefts,  properly  fo  c:illod,  romdining  out 
Ihofe  of  Windfor,  New  Foreft,  the  Foreft  of  De; 
Thefe  forcfts  produced  formerly  t^ii-at  rjuantitie 
ftfh,  and  beech,  bcfides  walnut-trecH,  poptar,  m 
wood.  In  ancient  times  England  contained  larg 
chefnut-trees,  which  exceeded  all  other  kinds  of 
of  building,  as  appears  from  many  great  houfr.s  ft 
chefnut  beams  and  roofs  remain  ftill  frefli  and  un 
them  are  above  {klO  years  old. 

Mf.tals  ANn  HiNERALS.]  Among  the  mi 
Cornwall  defervedly  take  the  lead.  I'hey  wen 
and  Pbcenicians,  the  latter  efpecially,  fome  a) 
«Ta ;  and  lince  the  Englifh  have  found  a  method 
tin  into  plates  and  white  iron,  they  arc  of  immt 
Aif  ore  called  mundic  is  found  in  the  beds  of  ti 
regarded,  till,  above  7O years  ago,  fir  Gilbert  Cla 
manufai^uring  it  j  and  it  is  laid  now  to  bring  in 
equal  in  goodoefs  the  beft  Spanifli  copper,  y 
quantity  of  lapis-calaminaris  for  making  bnifs. 
under  peculiar  regulations,  by  what  are  called 
the  miners  have  parliaments  and  privil^es  of 
force  at  this  time.  The  number  of  Comilli  n 
to  IO0,O0<).  Some  gold  has  llkewife  been  dif< 
the  Englifh  lead  is  impregnated  with  lilver,  ' 
is  particularly  Icnown  by  rofes,  and  that  of  Vt 
of  feathers.  Devonfliire,  and  other  counties  of 
blcj  but  the  bell  kind,  which  refemblcs  r,g}']>tia 
bud  to  wQik.     Quarries  of  freettone  ate  found  : 
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-inland  jnd  Chediire    yield  alum  and  falt-plts.     The  Engllfli  fuU 

•  5  einh  is  of  fach  conlequence  to  the  clothing  trade,  that  its  exporta-  ' 

.  r;  la  prohibited  under  fevere  penalties.     Pit  and  fea-coal  is  found  in 

r.'ry  coirVaes  of   tLn gland  ;   but  the  city  of  London,  to  encourage  the 

'  iner,-  oi  leateen,  is  chie6y  fupplied  from  the  pits  of  Northumberland, 

•.1  the  Kithopric  of  Durham.     The  cargoes  are  ihipped  at  Newcafile 

ui  >unikrland,   and    the  exwrtation  of  coals  to  other  countries  is  very 

c  :.:ikrArie.    Tbe  mines  of  Northumberland  alone  fend  every  year  up- 

r.trdi  of  (H.H),(X)0  chaldron    o(  coals  to  Lontlon  ;   and   IM'O  vellHs  are 

♦  T;':^7^i  ia  carrying    them  to  that  harbour  along  the  eartern  coall  ^ 

ViGET.MLB  AND  ANiMAi.FRO-7      This  is  fo  copious  a  fubje£l,  and 
DicTio?is  BY  6EA  A3JD  LAND,  f   fuch     improvements     have     been 
ii:-  in   »ardening  and  agriculture,  ever  (ince  the  heft  printed  accounts 
-c-  t3.xi.  feen,  that   much   muft  be  left  to  the  reader's  own  obfervation 
i  ttpeheace.    The   corn   trade  of  England  has  already  been  noticed  ; 
.t  ^-K-ihing  can  be  iaid   with   any  certainty  concerning  the  quantities  of 
til,  badey,  rye,  peas,   beans,  vetches,  oats,  and  other  grain,  growing 
"   *>2   kingdom.     Excellent  inftitutions   for  the  improvement  of  agri- 
'.t  ire  are  now  common  in   FngJand  j  and  their  members  are  fo  public- 
.;  .r.ttd  as  to  print  j)eriodical  accounts  of  their  xUfcoveries  and  experU 
r-oT^t*,  which  (enre  to  (how  that  agriculture  and  gardening  may  be  car* 
T  •-  i  to  a  much  higher  ilate  of  perfeAion  than  they  are  in   at  prefent. 
1  ht  ^^jblicatMHis  of  the  Hath  Society  upon  the  rul)je6^  of  agriculture  are 
wcw  ki}o«ro;  and  fuch  has   been  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  this  ini« 
;  jriint  ooji^  that  his  prefent  majelly  has  been  pleafed,  Auguft  31, 
.  ro  >,  ijy  leiteis  patent  under  the  great  feal,  to  conftitute  a  board  for  the 
-:  -'U fakement  of  agriculture  and  internal  improvement.     The  proper 
i*  ivatK^i  ofthe  foil  is  an  obje^St  fo  peculiarly  interefting'to  the  coni- 
• .  :'-i:y  at  large,  that  thot'e  who  mod  aiuduouily  attend  to  it  are  perhaps 
*'     x'  accounted  the  moft  meritorious  citizens  of  their  countr)*. 

H».ney  and  (adron  are  natives  of  England.     It  is  almoft  needleis  to 
n^?'T::wiTi,  to  the  molt  uninformed  reader,  in  what  plenty  the  mod  ^xcel* 
l-r.i  iraiu,  apples,   pears,    plums,    cherries,   peaches,   apricots,   netla- 
r:e?,  currants,  goofeberries,   rafpberries,  and  other   hortulan   produc* 
t.^ns,  gtuwhtre;  and  what  quantities  of  cyder,  perry,  methcglin,  and 
ti.-:  li'ie  hiuora,  arc  made  in  fome  counties.     The  cyder  of  Devon  and 
it'-rLil>rtif>i ire,  when  kept,  and  made  of  proj^M^r  apples,  and  in  a  parti- 
cular manner,  a  often  preferred,  by  judicious  palates,  to  French  white 
♦  nr.     it  is  not  enough  to  mention  thofe  improvements,  did  we  not  ob- 
--r.r  tb^'  natives  of  England  have  made  the  dltterent  fruits  of  the  world 
'^.iT  own,  fomelimei  by  fimple  culture,  but  often  by  hot-beds  and  other 
^-tin?  of  forcing  nature.     The   iingliih   pine-apples  are  delicious,  and 
J>'*  il'-Dtlful.    The  lame  may  be  faid  of  other  natives  of  the  Eall  and 
VV-i'  iiidies,  Perlia,  and  Turkey.     The  Engliih  grapes  are  pleaQng  to 
i't  u(\c  y  bat  their  flavour  is  not  exalted  enough  for  making  of  wine  : 
^'id  indeed  wet  weather  injures  the  favour  of  all  the  other  fine  fruits 
ra.it  i  here.    Oor  kitchen  gardens^  abound  with  all  forts  of  greens,  roots, 
•"'i  bilids,  in  pcrfe£tion  j  fuch  as  artichokes,  afparagus,  cauliflowers, 
cibhigjs,  coleworts,  broccoli,  peas,  beans,  kidney-beans,  fpinach,  beets, 
It  ttuce,  celery,  endive,  turnips,  carrots,    potatoes,   muilirooms,    leeks, 
unions,  and  thallots. 

Wusd  for  dying  is  culiivated  in  Bucks  and  BedCordibire,  as  hemp  and 
ti  IX  are  m  dber  counties.  In  nothing  however,  have  the  EngUfti  been 
more  fuccdsful  than  in  the  cultivation  df  cWver,  icin^^mefoil,  Ucfoil 
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\tftm,  lucent,  and  other  mdiorating;  gnl 
a  botanift  to  recouat  the  varioua  kinds  c 
ubs  and  TcKitB,  that  grow  in  diflWrent  pu 
nt,  Eirex,  Surry,  and  Hampfhtre.  u  mofl 
I  tender  culture  of  hops,  which  arc  now 
Icle  of  trade. 

IVith  regard  to  avimal  mobuctioss.  I 
ipedi.  The  Englilh  oxen  are  large  and  f, 
<le  the  fmaller  breed  of  the  Scotch  and  W 
gUfll  paflures.  The  Englilh  bdrfes  are  the 
regard  their  fpitit,  Itrength,  fwiftnefi,  o 
m  (he  paiQ3  taken,  by  all  ranks,  for  impi 
iritc  and  noble  animal  j  and  the  fiiccefs  baa 
V  unite  all  the  qualitiea  and  beauties  of 
milh,  and  other  foreign  horfes.  The  irrefifl 
gliih  caTalr/rcnder  them  fuperior  to  all  othi 
Iter  will  perform  incredible  things  in  a  fox  ( 
w  carriages  in  the  Itreetj  of  Lraidon  are  c 
e  expoTtxtion  of  borfea  has  of  late  become  a 
ro«.  The  breed  of  alTes  and  mules  b^ns 
ouragcd  in  England. 

The  Envlifh  (heep  are  of  two  kinds ;  thofe 
'ce,  and  thofe  that  are  proper  for  the  1 
je,  and  their  fleeces  conllitute  the  origmal 

d.  In  fome  counties  the  inhabitants  are 
»  u  in  thofe  of  their  horfes  and  dogs; 
arly,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  one  oft 
mult,  however,  he  owned,  that  thofe  lai 
ing.  It  U  thought  that  in  England  twe 
m  annually,  which  at  a  medium  of  2s.  t 
I  other  kind  of  Ihecp  which  are  fed  ujion 
Banll^nd,  Bagfhot'heath,  and  Devonlhire, 
ners  call  the  fhort  bite,  ia  little,  if  ati 
etncfs  to  Tcnifon. 

[he  tlnglilh  maeiifCa  and  bulMogi  ars  i; 
ceft  of  the  canine  f[*?cir»  in  the  world  ;  but 
,  or  feeding,  they  degenerate  in  foreign  din 
n-ay  of  exprrimrnt,  turned  out  two  EnglUI 
celt  lions  in  the  Tower,  and  they  foon  con 
lever,  has  all  the  courage  of  the  bull-dog,  i 
ticutaily  dil^ioguifhed  for  his  fidelity  and 
:ies  of  dogs  that  abound  in  other  countrie 
leflic  vtet,  are  to  be  found  in  England. 
Vhat  has  been  obferred  of  the  d^enerai 
ign  countries  is  applicable  to  the  £nglifii 
:h  barbarous  di<'erlian  to  our  fportfmen.  1 
nifhinr',  and  one  of  the  true  breed  never  i 
ary.  The  prrprielors  and  feeders  of  thia  gi 
cmeir  curious  as  to  hri  blood  and  pedigree, 
'sme  fowld  arc  niu<~h  the  fame  in  Engla 
eyi,  pefcockf,  common  poulliy,  fuch  a*  i 

e,  fwans,  duckn,  ai^d  tamL'  pigeons.    Tli 
gecfe,    wild  ducks*    lea),  wigeon,  plov< 

ilcocks,  gronfe,  quail,  landrail,  fiiipe,  wo 
n  kinds,  kitdt  uwls,  herons,  civws,  rool 
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^.m  trA  '}9f9,  l^ackbirds,  tfanilhes,  nightingales^  goldfinches,  linnets, 
»''ks.  and  a  great  vsriety^  of  fmall  birds  ;  canary-birds  alio  breed  in  Eng- 
'  ~i.  Tbe  wbeat-ear  is  by  many  preferred  to  the  ortolan,  for  the  dclicacj 
c!  I",  fltih  md  flavour,  and  is  peculiar  to  England. 

Ycif  couitnes  are  better  fupplied  than  England  with  river  and  fea* 
Her  rifers  and  ponds  contain  plenty  of  falmon,  trout,  eels,  pike, 
p«Tf'Q,  frcf-ks,  carp,  tench,  barbel,  gudgeons,  roach,  dace,  grey  mullet, 
brin),  pb!i'e.  tioundersy  and  craw-fiih,  befides  a  delicate  lake  filh 
^i!  ed  chir,  which  is  found  in  fonie  frefh-water  lakes  of  Wales  and  Cuzn- 
fc-^rirc.  ind,  as  foinc  Ciy,  no  where  elfe.  The  fea-fi(h  are  cod,  mackard, 
hiirivk,  whiting,  herrings^  pilchard,  (kalte,  foles.  The  John-dofy, 
f  :ni  towards  the  wcliern  coafl,  is  reckoned  a  great  delicacy,  as  is  the 
r^i  cruiict.  Several  other  fifh  are  found  on  the  fame  coafl.  As  to 
'-" '.' .".fn,  they  are  chiefly  oyfters,  the  propagation  of  which,  upon  their 
■r^r^e:  binks,  reqnires  a  pecaliar  culture.  Lobfters,  crabs,  (hrimps, 
«:3  cfailops  ooe  of  the  mod  delicious  of  (liell  fifties,  cockles,  wilks, 
^'Tinnkles,  and  mufdes  with  many  other  fmall  fhell-iiih,  abound  in  the 
i'-Zuili  Ssa*  The  whales  chiefly  vilit  the  northern  coaft }  but  great  num- 
^r:  of  porpoifes  and  feals  ap|>ear  in  the  channel. 

Wi'.h  regird  to  reptiles,  fuch  as  adders,  vi{)ers,  fnakes  and  worms  5 
riiinfiit$,tuchaa  ants,  gnats,  wafps,  and  flies ;  England  nearly  refembles 
th^  reft  0!  Lurope ;  and  the  difference,  if  any,  becomes  more  proper  for 
r.a^rai  hlfio^  than  geography. 

Pi-riuiiojf,  XNHA8ITAWTS,  MAy-7      The  exemption  of  the  £ng« 

»a£,cisTO«s,  AKO  DiTERsiONS.  3  lifh  couftitution  from   the    de* 
rowen  exercifed    in  foreign   nations,    not   excepting  republics, 
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u  cn£  great  leafiia  why  it  is  vtry  difficult  to  afccrtain  the  number  of 
/.iia^tMD England;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  this  might  occafion« 
v  be  lime,  by  parliament,  without  any  violation  of  public  liberty, 
'  p'obaUy  foon  will  take  place.  With  regard  to  political  calcula- 
^»  they  muft  be  very  fallible,  when  applied  to  England.  The  pro- 
t^s  inBux  of  foreignexs  who  fettle  in  the  nation,  the  «migrationfi  of 
'"^ubunii  to  America  and  the  iflauds,  their  return  from  thence,  and 
''  e  gr  it  number  .of  bands  employed  in  (hipping,  are  all  of  them  mat* 
'^^'i  ibii  lader  any  calculation  extremely  precarious.  Upon  the  whole, 
*'  '^'-^i  i>fobablc  thai  England  is  more  jwpuious  than  the  edimators 
'  *  ^'^  inhabitjnts  are  willing  to  aHow.    The.  war  with  France  and  Spain, 


very  near  that  numtjer^      1  ne  decay  of  popul: 
[ '  ^  it-dubly  felt,  but  not  fo  much  as  it  was  during  the  wars  in  queen 
-f^' f^'s  Ti^ZR,  though  not  ball'  of  the  numbers  were  then  employed  in  the 
'''■  2n-i  land  ftrvice. 
^  ^1  the  fame  time,  it  is  not  prpbabU  that  England  is  at  prcfent  na- 

■  .">  more  populous  than  flie  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  thoncrh 
;•''  '*  it-'i'ietnally  fo.  The  Engliih  of  former  ages  were  ftrangers  to 
t-it exc(ifi7e  ute  of  fpirituous  liquors,  and  other  mcdcs  of  living,  that 
^f  dtiinjitiTe  of  propagation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  vaft  quantities 
^i  c.-iivated  lan(is  in  England,  fmce  tbofe  times,  it  might  rcafonaMy 
^  pr.lauied,  would  be  favourable  to  mankind ;  but  this  advant.ige  Is 
t^^p'i  Tnore  than  counterbalanced  by  the  prevailing  prartire  ol  en- 
^'^"'"f  ^^^*i  .^bich  is  certainly  unfavourable  to  population ;  and,  in- 

''•'''''''''^'^f^isupon  an  average,  perhaps  a  married  couple  hae  no% 

will  take  the  li 
the  cognifatce  of  alirwtl 


'^-•[1  a  num^rTwisprogeny  now  as  formerly.     I  will  take  the  libcii^y  to 
rwi^c  aft..ih<i  o'ofc^auon,  which  falls  within 
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every  man,  »ai  Ibat  b  the  incredible  increafe 
parilh  books  and  public  lifts,  compared  to  \ 
reign  of  George  I. 

After  wh3t  his  been  preraifed,  it  would  be 
kfcertain  the  nurnber  ofiDhabitanis  in  EngU 
own  private  opitilon,  there  cannot  be  fewer  iha 

Engliftiiren,  in  their  perlons,  arc  genefall 
tored,  conMHOnly  fair,  rather  than  otherwifc 
plexions.  It  is  however,  to  be  prcfoirted, 
Tcigners  flial  are  intermingled  and  intermai 
given  a  end  tn  tbeir  perfoni  and  complexJo 
their  anceitors  ijO  years  ago.  The  womei 
and  complexion,  appear  fo  graceful  and  Iot< 
termed  the  native  country  of  female  beauij 
graces  Co  peculiar  to  the  women  in  England 
valued  for  their  prudent  behaviour,  thorougl 
affeflion  for  their  hufbands  and  children,  ant 
domellic  life. 

Of  ill  Ihe  people  in  the  world,  the  Engllft 
cleanly.  Their  nerves  are  fo  delicate,  thai  pe 
times  forcibly,  nay  mortally,  affected  by  ir 
before  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  fr 
thought  improper  to  mention  that  loathfom 
in  any  polite  company.  This  ovep-fen6bili 
one  of  the  Iburces  of  ihofe  fingularitiei,  wl 
the  Englilb  nation;  They  Ibmctimes  magnil 
into  realities,  and  bring  the  moll  diftant  dai 
themfetves  }  and  yet,  when  real  danger  ap| 
with  greater  ref^luLion  or  conftaney  of  mil 
and  convivial  aJTociations  ;  and  when  tbefe 
of  temperance  and  moderation,  they  prove  tl 
evils,  which  are  fo  peculiar  to  the  Englifli,  tba 
them  to  be  national. 

The  fame  obfetvations  hold  with  regard 
which  mufi  be  acknowledged  to  have  unde 
ijnce  the  accclfion  of  the  Houfc  of  Hanov 
The  Englilh  nobility  and  gentry  of  great  f( 
manners  to  thofe  of  foreigners,  with  whom 
quent  inlercoiin'e  than  their  forefathers  did. 
only  as  piipik,  to  bring  home  ihe  vices  of  i 
der  the  tuition  perhaps  of  a  defpicablo  pet 
but  they  travel  for  the  purpofes  of  fociety ; 
ages  of  life,  while  their  judgments  are  mali 
lated.  This  baa  enlarged  lociely  in  England 
as  commonly  as  Engllflimen  vifited  them,  and 
become  daily  morevifibic,  ctpecially  as  it  is  nc 

Such  of  the  Englifli  noblemen  and'gentl 
thofe  high  walks  ol  life,  aflea  what  we  call 
did  way  of  living.  They  ftudy  and  underft. 
in  the  world,  conveniency  in  ihcir  houfes 
eftalcs  i  and  they  fpare  no  coli  lo  purchafe  it 
ferved  (hat  this  turn  renders  ihetn  lefs  .comn 
to  be:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  few  co) 
cere,  cheerful,  and  indi^uble,     Tbe  like 
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"0  the  Wer  ranks,     and    are    often    dilcernible   among    tradefmen. 

•  ;v'.e  of  I'nugnefs   and   convcniency  may  be  called  the  ruling  pailioa 
t  tr^  tngViih  people,  and  is  the  ultimate  end  of  all  their  application, 

.  ur?,  and  tV/i^uc^,      A   good  economift,  jvith  a  brifk  run  of  trade, 

•  cenenlU,  wben  turned  of   fifty,  in  a  condition  to  retire  from  bufi^ 

•  Lr. ,  thit  is,  Kiher  to    purchafe  an   eltate,  or  fettle  his  money  in  the 
'.  ii.    He  then  commonly   resides  in  a  comfoitable  hoiife  in  the  coun* 

tr*>  difii  his  native  county,  and  expe6b  to  be  treated  on  the  footing 
'  t  a  gerj-'enunj  but  bis  Ityle  of  living  is  always  judicioully  fuited  to  his 
iir.  •jr.-iU'Kes, 

ftiTianlty  of  the   Englidi  is  difcovered  in  nothing  more  than  in 
':'^t  fjcfcfiptions   for    public  charities,  raifed  by  all  degrees  of  both 

•  uj.    An  Eagiifhman    feels  all  the  pains  which  a  fellow-creature  luf- 

i*.  ar.i  p<>or  and  mifcrabie  obje6b  are  relieved   in  England  with  the 

-ttt:  liberality.     The    very   perfons   who  contribute   to  thofe  coPec- 

'  are  at  the  \^me  time  ailclfed  in  proportion  to  their  projierty  for 

^u  parocbial  p*ior,  who  h^ve  a  legal  demand  for  their  maintenance  ; 

J  jj  A'arda  of  three   millions  fterling  is  faid  to  be  colledled  yearly  in 

J  couDiry  for  charitable  purpofes.  The  inftitutions,  however,  of 
'^-Ti-par -cliul  infirmaries,  hofpitals,  and  the  like,  are  in  fome  cafes 
:     trsraible.     I'he   valt   fums   bellowed   in    building   them,    the   con- 

iCL-  made  &y  th^ir  governors,  and  even  the  ele6lion  of  phyficiane, 
'-"o  th?reb},  qualived  or  unqualified,  acquire  credit,  which  is  the  fame 
i*  fr  fct,  TpTY  often  beget  heats  and  cabals,  which  arc  very  diiferent 
*:  n  the  parpoles  of  difinterefted  charity,  owing  to  the  violent  at- 
*-  ir.eifs  ard  prepolfelfions  of  friends,  and  too  often  even  to  party 
'-.    /'ierjtkns. 

Ibc  En^LQi  liften  to  the  voice  of  misfortunes  in  trade,  whether  real 

•  'retendt-d,  ceferved  or  accidental,  and  gcneroutly  contribute*  to  the 
'.  t(  of  the  parties,  fometinres  even  by  placing  them  in  a  more  cre- 
Ji'e  condition  than  ever.  The  loweft-brcd  of  the  Englifli  are  capa- 
•  -f  Uitrl*.  and  the  like  generous  adions  :  but  they  often  make  an  olten- 
'.  a,«  dif^i.iy  ot  ifaeir  own  merits,  which  diminillies  their  value.  There 
.  "ATrnng  the  generality  of  the  Englifh  of  all  ranks,   an  unpardonable 

;  rJ«.-Ttr:ce  g;iven  to  wealth,  above  mod  other  confiderations.  Riches, 
I  -\h  in  public  and  private,  are  often  thought  to  compenfate  for  the  ab- 
.♦^.:tr  cf  aifEolt  every  good  quality.  This  offenfive  failing  arlfes  partly 
r  m  the  peo^fle  being  fo  much  addided  to  trade  and  commerce,  the 
r  a:  ocjtft  of  which  ii  gain  ;  and  partly  from  the  democratical  part  of 
"■  ir  cacitiiniion,  which  makes  the  polfeffion  of  property  a  qualification 
t-:  the  l^giibiure,  and  for  alinolt  every  other  fpeciea  of  raagiftracy, 
j-.trr.meut,  honours,  and  dirtinctions.  ♦ 

An  Lngiiihmaa  of  education  and  reading  is  the  mod  accorapliflicd 
5"^'..  ct^an  iQ  the  world  :   he   is,    however,  Ihy  and  referved  in  his  com- 
r:-i"jcitioos.    This  unamiable  coldnefs  is  fo    far   from   being  aifeded,- 
t  it   It   lA  a  piTt  of  their  natural   conllitution.     Living   learning    and 
p:.:u^  often  meet  nat  with  their  fuitable  regard,  even  from  the  firft-rate 
i:-:-j  .(hmeij  j  and  it  is  not  unufuul  for  them  to  throw  afide  the  beft  pro- 
Tx"  u-^^  ^^  literature,  if  they    are   not   acquainted  with  the    author.^ 
V*  h  ifc  the  ftate  diltinftion  of  Whig  and  Tory  fubfilled,  the  heads  of 
each  party  affecied  to  patronife  men  of  literary  abilities  ;  but  the  pccu- 
Diary   entoungenienia  given  them  were   but   very  moderate;   and  the 
very   few  vfao  met  with   preferments  in   the  ftate  might  have  earned 
them  by  a  competent  knowledge  of  bufinefs,   and  that  pliability  which 
toe   dcpeJwiiBti  in  g£cf  generally  poCfefs.     W«  fcarccly  have  an  m- 
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lance,  even  in  the  mun'ilicent  reign  of  queen  Ar 
elTors,  who  owed  (6  much  to  the  prefs,  of  a  ma 
«ing  mule  eal'y  in  his  circumtUnces.  Mr.  Addi 
'.  year  of  the  public  money  to  atSft  him  in  bis  tn 
hough  a  Roman -cat  ho  lie,  waa  ofTered,  but  did  nc 
>enfion  from  Mr.  Cragps,  the  whig  fecretary  of  i 
narked,  that  hia  tory  friend  and  companion,  the  < 
ale  mioiller,  did  nothing  for  him,  but  bewail  his 
lapiii.  Indeed  a  few  men  of  diAingnifhed  liter: 
Lsfome  without,  have  of  late  received  penfions  from 
he  conduct  of  fome  of  them,  it  IhouM  feem  that  ( 
lave  been  ex|<e£led  in  return. 

The  uitevennela  of  the  Englilb  in  their  conTerf 
ible  ;  fometimaa  it  is  delicate,  fprightly,  and  replete 
imes  it  ia folid,  ingenious,  and  argumentative;  foi 
iblegmati';,  and  borders  upon  difguli ;  and  all  in 
nany  of  their  convivial  meeiings  ihey  are  very  i 
jftcn  offenfiTe,  while  the  louded  arc  the  moft  app 
:icu1arly  apt  to  be  Ihe  cafe  in  laree  companies }  but, 
'deft  paities,  all  the  pleafurfs  o?  rational  converlal 
:iety  arc  enjoyed  in  England  in  a  very  high  dcgra 
ity  that  feems  to  be  congenial  to  the  bngliOt  nation 
:an  fpeak,  difcover  that  they  know  the  proper  g 
:heir  Afti ;  a  finality  thai,  perhaps,  is  peculiar  to  tl 
:and^  by  a'llrength  of  arm  that  few  other  pet 
gives  the  Englifh  tbldier  an  infinite  fuperiority  in  a 
be  decided  by  the  bayonet  fcrewed  upon  the  mufliel 
«ge  hai  likewife  the  property,  under  able  comnian 
palfive  as  aAive,  Their  fuldiers  will  keep  up  the 
danger  i  but  when  they  deliver  it,  it  has  a  moil 
their  enemies  i  and  in  naval  engageinenti  they  i 
Englifh  are  not  remarkable  for  invention,  thou^ 
provcment*  upon  the  invenliuns  of  others  ;  and  ii 
they  ^xcel  all  nations  in  the  world.  The  intenfe 
Knglifhman  gives  to  a  favourite  ftndy  is  incredible,  i 
all  hi*  other  idL'as.  This  creates  the  numerous  inflai 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  nation. 

All  that  has  been  faid  concerning  the  EngliOi  i 
them  in  general,  as  thiy  arc  at  prefent,  for  it  is  not 
every  day  produces  Urong  indications  of  great  altei 
nen.  The  great  fortunes  made  during  ihe  late  ai 
theimmcnfe  acquifiiiona  of  territory  by  the  peaci 
all,  the  amaiing  increafe  of  territorial  as  well  as 
in  the  Eaft-Indies,  introduced  a  fi>ccies  of  peopli 
who  Jia*e  become  rich  without  indullrj',  and,  by  di: 
g..ld  and  (ilvcr,  have  created  a  new  fyltem  of  t 
'iimc  alone  can  Tnow  the  event  ;  hitherto  the  ( 
have  been  unlavourablc,  as  it  has  iniro(luct.t]  bi 
ranks  a  Ipirit  of  luxury  and  gaming  that  is  attenc 
rtlcfts,  and  an  emulation  among  merchants  and  ti: 
equal  or  furpafs  the  nobility  and  the  courtiers.  1 
B«8  of  men  of  bufinefs,  whieh  prevailed  fo  late 
Ibe  prt-knt  family  to  the  cniwn,  are  iiriw  dilic 
ir-vaguiLC  of  drcfs  and  equipage,  and  the  moft  i 
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:\J  iivcdoRs  not  only  in  the  Capital,  but  all  over  the  trading  towns  of  thft 

Even  the  aiftoms  of  the  Eng]i(K  have,  fince  the  beginning  of  this 
'-'iuir)\  undergone  an  almoft  total   alteration.     Their  ancient  hof(>ita- 
itv  (lW]'\s  bat  in  few  places  in  the  country,  or  is  revived  only  upon 
c:  '\:c-.eemj  occafions.     Many  of  their  favourite  diverfions   are  now 
'I::  ViVi.  %it  remaining  are  operas,    dramatic  exhibitions,    ridottos, 
c"  1  fom?d!nes  aafquerades  in  or  near  London  ;  but  concerts  of  mu- 
•':,  2nd  CM  ird  dancing  aifemblics,  are  common  all  over  the  king- 
Crrj.  5t-^  iad  fox-hunting,  and  horfc-races,  of  which  many  of  the 
K:  i]  sre  fond,  even  to  infatuation,  have  already  been   mentioned. 
i  •^*bar,  bowCTer,  may  be  offered  by  way  of  apology  for  thole  diver- 
'.' .  the  intenfe  application   which  the  Englilh  give  to  bufinefs,  their 
>  isr,' live*,  and  luxurious  diet,   require  exercife  ;  and  fomc  think 
1'^:  '.r.;ir  excellent  breed  of  horfes  is  increafed  and  improved  by  thofe 
.X'.:rnient3.    The  Kngliih  arc  remarkably  cool,  both  in  loting   and 
^nn^  at  play;  but  the  former  is  fometimes  attended  with  a£b  pf 
:i:vi.'.    An  Englifbman  will  rather  murder  himfelf,    than   bring  m, 
^'iTer.  vbo  be  knows  has  fleeced  him,  to  condign  punifiiment,  even 
v.-si'^  wrranled  by  law.  Next  to  bor(e*racing  and  hunting,    cock- 
H^riin^,  to  the  reproach  of  the  nation^  is  a  favourite  diverfion   among 
tae  i:a\.  a  veil  is  the  vulgar.     Multitudes  of  both  clalTes  alTemble 
r^uri  the  pi:  2t  one  of  thofe  matches,  and  enjoy  the  pangs  and  death 
cf  thi)  gcoerD'js  animal ;   every  fpettator  being  concerned  in  a  bet« 
i  a  lirct^  of  high  fums.     The  athletic  'diverfion  of  cricket  is  dill  kept 
u;<  ijj  the  iuQthcm  and  weftem  parts  of  England,  and  is  fometimes  prac- 
t.:^  by  people  of  the  highefl  rank.     Many  other  padimes  are  common 
I"  £^glir.d,  fotne  of  them  of  a  very  robuft  nature,  fuch  as  cudgelling, 
V'Xi^'. bowU,  (kittles,  quoits,  and  prifon*ba(e }  not  to  mention  duck- 
^'*t  ng,  toct  and  afs-races,  dancing,  puppet-Qiows,  May- garlands,  and, 
i>  -e  ii ,  firing  of  bells,  a  fpecies  of  roufic  which  the  £ngli(h  boaft 
*'vi  have  brought  into  an  art.     The  barbarous  dtverfions  of  boxing  and 
W  '"'t^h.ing,  which  were  as  frequent  in  England  as  the  ihows  of  gladi- 
^  '<>  \a  Rome,  are  dow  prohibited,  though  often  pra<^iied  ;  and  all  places 
<t  paik  divcrtion,  excepting  the  royal  theatres,  are  under  regulations 
^:  ait  of  pirliament.    Other  diverfiona,  which  are  common  in  other  I 

c^ur.:r:es  liich  as  tennis,    fives,    billiards,  cards,   fwimming,  angling,  ' 

}o-^ing,  c&urling,  and  the  like,  are  familiar  to  the  Engliih.  Two  kincU, 
Jr.;  taulfchigbly  laudable,  are  perhaps  peculiar  to  them  j  and  thefe  are 
r.\;.?.g  and  failing.    The  latter  if  not  introduced,  was  patronifed  and  , 

ni.jraged  by  his  prefent  majefty's  father,  the  late  prince  *>f  Wales, 
i"-.  mj  be  cnfidercd  as  a  national  improvement.  The  Engliih  are 
iTun^ly  food  of  (biting,  in  Which,  however,  they  are  not  .very  expert ; 
^^t  ihr.y  are  adventurous  in  it,  often  to  the  danger  and  lofs  of  their  lives. 
I'^^I^'M  afts  have  talten  from  the  common  people  a  great  fund  of 
fl-  crijon.  though  without  anfwering  the  purpofes  of  the  rich ;  for  the 
'irmtrf  an.]  country  people  deftroy  the  game  in  their  nclb,  wliich  they 
ti^e  not  kill  with  the  gun.  This  monopoly  of  game,  among  fo  frei:  a 
1*? ?  c  ij  tbe  Engliih,  has  been  confidered  in  various  lights. 

|>Mu,]  In  the  drefs  of  both  fexe$,  before  the  present  reisn  of  Gcorg« 
i'l-  itry  tV.lowed  the  French  ;  but  that  of  tbe  military  ofnrers  partcolc 
^'t  t;.'.  (krman,  in  compliment  to  his  late  majefty.  Tho  Eni^Ulh,  a; 
pr-t^^ent,  W/i  fijr  iq  ^  ^i^^  dilators  of  drefs  to  the  French  tbcmlelves, 
«t  IcatluMfl  rtgini  to  elegance,  neatnefs,  and  richnefs  of  attire.  Pcopk 
^l  H'^1)' i2;i  Iwluuc,  of  bclh  fexes  appear,  on  hi^h  .u9Varwui,  in  clg;h 
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gold  and  filver,  the  richeill  brocaOM,  futiiH,  filk 
iwered  and  plain :  anil  it  tt  to  the  honour  of 
rrign  manufa^ures  nf  alt  thele  are  dilcouraged. 
iftii  are  faid  to  be  brnnj;ht  to  as  great  perfe.<tioii 
s  in  Ptmnee,  or  any  nlher  nation.  The  (]iiantit 
ar  on  public  occafions  ate  incredihte,  ef|>eci3lly  ■) 
ions  of  the  EnglJIh  in  Ihe  Eall-Indie;.  'Hie  fai 
i»of  diftinflion,  on  ordinary  occafiops,  drefs  lik 
It  is,  neat,  clfan,  and  plain,  in  (he  fineft  doll 
ie  full'dr^g  of  a  rlergyniaTi  conlllis  of  his  gi 
aver-hat  and  rofe,  all  of  black  ;  his  iindrfla  Jt  a 
lin  linen.  The  ph){icians,  tlie  forrnality  of  whof 
ntku,  and  fwords,  was  formerly  remarkablr,  if 
w  to  drefa  like  other  gentlemen  and  men  of  but 
HI,  tradefmen,  merchants,  and  lawyen,  aa  well  ai 
rty,  are  without  fume  jiaflian  for  the  fports  of 
:afions,  they  drefs  with  remarkable  propriety  in 
Ai-brimmed  hat,  !rc.  The  people  of  England  lo" 
in  fin«  in  their  apparel ;  but  fince  the  accellion  ol 
:  drelles  at  court,  on  particular  occafions,  are  ft: 
■n.  Few,  euen  of  the  lowell  tradefmen,  on  Sunda 
s  than  lOI.  in  clothing,  comprehending  hat,  wig, 
en;   and  even  many  beggars  in  Ihe  (ireets  appear 

(horl,  none  but  the  moft  abandoned  of  both  feM 
3  appearance  of  an  anifan  or  manutaflurer,  in  h 
>nly  an  indication  of  his  induflry  and  morals. 
ftBLiGioK.]  Ewfebius,  and  other  ancient  writ) 
It  Chriflianiiy  was  firit  preached  in  South  Britai: 
nr  difciples  ;  and  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe  thi 
imans  openrd  a  "way  for  the  triumphfl  of  thego' 
tain  alfo,  that  many  of  the  li>1dierB  and  officers  i: 
re  Chriftians  ;  and  as  their  legions  were  repeatedly 

extend  as  well  as  prefcrvc  their  conquel^,  it  it 
irifiianity  was  diffiifed  among  the  natives.  If 
itcd  this  country  and  our  heathen  ancedors,  it 
i1,  diligence,  and  fortitude,  wore  abundant.  Bu 
:'acher,  or  when  the  precife  year  and  periotl,  the  w 
at  a  lofs  ;  and  all  the  traditions  about  Jufeph  of  A 
's  preaching  the  gofjiel  in  Eriiain,  and  Simon  Z 
dom  here,  t<e  romantic  fables,  and  monkifh  legei 
Ihority  la  fay,  that,  about  the  year  130,  a  great 
jfelfwl  the  Chriftian  faith  hiTc  :  and,  according  t 
the  year  IHi  thore  was  a  fchool  of  learning  to 
irches  with  proper  teachers  ;  and  from  that  pc 
riL'^anity  advanced  its  benign  and  falutary 'influc 
«iiants  in  ih^r  fevenl  diflriCs.  It  is  unnecellary 
■n  fiid  in-  the  imr^Jjai'jn  tefpeflhig  the  rife  an 
(tome  in  Europe;  we  Ih-V,  only  obfeive  in  this  p1a< 
t,  an   Englifiiman,  educated  at  Oxford  in  Ihe  r 

the  honour  iif  being  the  firft  pcrfon  in  Europe 

quetlion,  and  boldly  refuted,  thofo  doiftrines  w1 
tain  during  fo  many  agc4.  The  conllitution  of  I 
,  and   it   is    governed  by   bifbopi,  whofe  benefi 

the  Norman  conqueror  into  temporal  baronies, 
ry  bilhop  W  ■  feat  and  rote  in  the  boub  of  pi 
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...  clfrg?  are  now  freehold  j  but  irt  many  places  their  tithet 

:(ini'.d  "id  favour  of  the  laity.     The  economy  of  the  church 

:.  Mid  1^23  been  acculed  for  the  inequality  of  its  Uvings ;  fome  of 

r /aitteiie  trvm  three  hundred  to  fourteen  hundred   a  vear,  and 

.r.v  v'^iM^  in  "V^'ales;  being  too  fmall  to  maintain  a  clergyman, 

•i.txiiiiviiiihaia  iamily,  with  any  tolerable  decency  j  but  this  ii-^'ms 

>/u:Yt.ob.rcr.fcdied,  unJefs  the  dignified  clergy  would  adopt  and  fup- 

f.nuierdinrcigfcheme.     Tne  crown,  as  well  as  private  perfons,  hai 

'i:.Ti-:j.r.g:Wards  the  augmentation  of  poor  livings. 

I;  c -kiPs  ot  ibe  church  of  England,  fuch  as  deans,  prebendaries, 

-V.-;]ii..i,  have  generally  Urge  incomes,  fome  of  them  exceeding  in 

•: :.  iivk  cl  bimoj.rics  ;  for  which  reafon  the  revenues  of  a  rich  deanery, 

v-  J  r  living,  are  ofien  annexed  to  a  fwor  biftiopric.     At  prcfcnt,  the 

v.  of  the  ?huTcb  of  England,  as  to  temporal  matters,  are  in  a  mod 

'    'riflitiiauon,  becaufc  the  value  of  their  tithes  increafes  with  the 

.    -e.^iis  ot  lands,  which  of  late  have  been  amazing  in  England, 

'    't^rucns  of  England,  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Henry  VI II.  have 

1  '.lii.'n  public  writs,  the  fupreme  heads  of  the  church  ;  but  this 

.    ...  vinolpirilual  meaning  J  as  it  only  denotes  the  regal  power  to 

'  r.t  icv  f cdeliaiiical  diti'erences,    or.  in  other  words,  to   lublhtuie 

t '-;.'T.  place  of  the  pOi>e  before  the  reformation,   with   regard  to 

'  r:  -ai.u.,,  and  the  internal  economy  of  the  church.     The  kings  of 

irii.vli>.HTiniermedale  in  ccclefiallical  dlfputes,  unlefs  by  preventing 

vL  :or...ciyon{roin  fitting:  to  agitate  them,  and  are  contented  to  give  a 


U:  '1..1  to  tit  local  rights  of  the  clergy. 
hu  fhiir'h  ot  England,  under  this  defcrlption  of  the  monarchical 
''icr  uTc^  it,  is  governed  by  two  archbi(lio{)s,  and  twenty- four  bw 
'  -Mi:^:i  ihe  hilltop  of  Swior  and  Man,  who,  not  being  pofleffed  of 
••  ur.2l  m  teionv.  due?  not  fit  in  the  houfe  of  peers*.  The  two  arch- 
^  :•  ;/ art  thcle  of  Canterbur>'  and  York,  who  are  dignified  with  the 
-:M;oi  Your  Grace.  The  former  is  the  firft  peer  ot  the  realm,  as 
-.isr:t:r4..!;tinot\heEngli(h  church;  He  takes  precedence,  next 
'  'n?Tr.,/.t.nr,!v,  of  all  dukes  and  oliicers  of  ftate.  He  is  enabled  to 
"  crWial  courts  iinon  all  aftairs  that  were  formerly  cogniiable 
urt  of  Rome,  when  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the 
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•Tc  d>  fbcT-ng  W^.  I  have  fubjoincd   the   fum  each  fee  is  chai-ged  m  the  krng  s 
»  *^>i--  u..h  ihai  fum  is  far  from  being  the  rtal  annual  value  otthi  ««,  yet  it 
:4*  compAniivc  tftimate  between  the  rcvcouei  of  each  fee  and  thole  ot 
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king'i  prerogative.  He  hu  the  "privilege  conCeqi 
ccrtaid  cares,  licences  and  dtTpenutioTu,  together 
villi,  when  the  pmrty  dying  is  wc^h  upward*  of 
his  own  diocefe,  he  hu  under  him  the  bifliapa  of 
Ely,  Lincoln,  Rochefter,  Litchfield  and  Coventrj 
ter,  Bath  and  WelU,  Salifburj',  Exeter,  Chlcheftm 
ter,  OKfoi^i  Peterborough,  Briftol ;  and  in  Wain, 
St.  Afiph,  and  Bangor. 

The  urchbi(hop  of  Canterbury  has,  by  the  con 
England,  fuch  extendve  poweia,  that,  ever  fince 
[hqp  Laud  (whofe  charafter  will  be  hereafter  giv 
of  England  hu  prudently  thought  proper  to  rai^  t 
rery  moderate  principle*  ;  hut  they  have  generall 
lerable  learning  and  abilitie*.  This  praAice  hae 
mcelleat  efk&i,  with  r^rd  to  the  puUic  tranquilli 
ranlequcntly  of  the  ftate. 

The  archbifVop  of  York  take)  place  of  all  dulei  n 
ind  of  all  officer*  of  flate,  the  lord  chancellor  eta 
province,  befidcs  hi*  own  diocele,  the  biOiopria  i 
bhefler,  and  Sodor  and  Man,  In  Northumberland 
ralatine,  and  jurifdi^on  in  all  criminal  proceeding*. 

The  bifliop*  are  addrelTed  by  the  ajHiellatioa  of  1 
•Tlight  reverend  father*  in  God,"  and  lake  the  pre 
ral  barons.  Thry  have  all  the' privileges  of  peer*) 
Uindon,  WincheRer,  Durham,  Salisbury,  Ely,  a 
10  additional  revenues  to  fupport  thnr  prelates  in  tb 
Englifh  hilhopi  are  to  examine  and  ordain  prielii  ai 
:rate  churches  and  bui^ing-places,  and  to  adminille 
ktion.  Their  jurifdi^ion  relates  to  ttie  probation  ol 
niniAration  of  goods  to  fuch  aa  die  intellate ;  to  t 
nkkIs  when  no  one  will  adminifler ;  to  collate  to  b< 
titutiona  to  livings  ;  to  defend  the  liberties  of  the 
heir  own  diorefea  once  in  three  years. 

Dean*  and  prebcuJariei  of  cathedrals  have  been 
rat  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  affign  their  utili 
her  than  to  add  to  ibc  pomp  of  woribip,  and  t< 
itigymcn  of  eniinence  and  merit ;  but  interelt  ofu 
n  the  appointment.  England  contain*  about  liity 
iffite  it  to  vifit  the  churches  iwice  or  ihrice  every  y< 
ire  Icfs  lucrauve  than  they  are  honourable,  liubc 
he  rural  deans,  formerly  liyled  arcfa-prejbyters,  wht 
ileafure  to  hi*  clergy,  the  lower  clals  of  which  o 
eacons. 

The  ecclefitftical  government  of  England  is,  prop" 
n  the  convocation,  which  is  a  national  repn^fen 
nfwers  pretty  nearly  to  the  idea*  we  have  ot  a  pa 
onvokedaithe  fame  time  with  evciy  parliament; 
3  confidcr  of  the  (late  of  the  church,  and  to  call  thol 
ave  advanced  new  opinions  inconfiDent  wiih  the  doi 
f  England.  Some  clergymen  of  an  intolerant  ai 
uring  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the  beginning 
lil'cd  the  power  of  ihe  convocation  to  a  htight  that 
le  principle*  of  religious  toleration,  and  indeed  of  < 
le  crown  was  obliged  to  eiert  it*  prerogative  of  cal 
ithcr,  anil  of  ditfulving  them  ;  and,  ever  (ince,  the 
litleU  to  lit  fur  any  time  in  which  ihty  cuuKl  do  bulincli. 
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7".^  co^Jit  of  arches  Is  tlie  mod  ancient  confiftory  of  tVie  province  of 

'. ;  >:"jui7 ;  ind  alt  appeals  in  church  mattcrSy  from  the  judgment  of  the 

:•.  lit  worts,  are  directed!  to  this.    The  proceires  run  in  the  name  of 

•..  1-  Age,  who  IS  called  dean  of  the  arches  ;  and  the  advocates  who  plead 

'.  'his  coon  m  ift  be  do^^ors  of  the  civil  law.    The  court  of  audience 

.i,iH'^fafnr3inhonty  with  this,  to  which  the  archhifhop's  chancery  wd^ 

:  "ncr.v  joined.    The  prerogative  court  is  that  wherein  wills  are  proved, 

:  i'  yi-^lnjttridjn  taken  out.     The  courts  of  peculiar*,  relating  to  cer- 

:-v.i|i:.'2ie«,  have  a  jurifdi^^ion  among  themlelvcs,  for  the  probate  of 

'5.  'M  ire  therefone  exempt  from  the  biihop's  courts.     The  fee  of 

'   rirhrjr  has  no  Icls  than  fifteen  .of  thefe  peculiars.     The  court  of  de» 

,~>  rxDives  its  name   from  its  confifting  of  com mifli oners  delegated 

r  I '^.inted  by   the  royal  commifTion  ;   but    it  is  no   landing  courts 

.7  '.dir.p  has  alfo  a  court  of  his  own,  called  the  confttlory  court* 

*  7  ar.'hieacon  has  likewile  his  court,  as  well  as  the  dean  and  chapter 
■  ^-rr?  cathedral. 

Tii  church  of  England  is  now,  beyond  any  other  national  dirarch* 
rm  m  :li  ^ninciplcs.     Moderation  is  its  governing  character ;  and  ih 

.  _•  mil  no  religious  fe5l  is  prevented  from  worfhipping  God  in  that 
i-^Ti-T  'vtvlch  their  crmfciencea  approve.     Some  fevere  laws  were,  iiH 

:  ^-i,  Wily  h  t<«Te  againft  thofe  proleftant  dillentcr^  who  did  not  a(tent 

*  •  the  d>i\Tinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England  -,  hut  thofe  laws 
*cni  net  eiecntedj  and,  in  1779»  religious  liberty  received  a  confider- 
-rie  sugTientatioa,  by  an  a6t  which  was  then  paflfed  for  granting  a  legal 
'  -linrijn  10  dilTentmg  minillers  and  fchool mailers,  without  their  Tub* 

•  '::•:;  any  of  the  Articles  of  the  church  of  England,    Not  to  enter  up<m 
"-•  Ti'jtivea  of  the  reformation  under  Ht-nry  ViII.  it  is  certain  that  epi- 

•  f^-l  trr/emment,  excepting  the  few  years  from  the  civil  wars  under 
'-'-LirVjI.  to  the  reftoration  of  his  Ton,  has  ever  fince  prevailed  in  Eng- 

"d.    The  wifdom  of  acknowlt?dging  the  king  the  head  of  the  church* 
•^  •:vri'picuoTi3,  in  difcouraging  all  religious  perlccution  and  intdlerancy  | 
i:  lit  rcagious  feftaries  have  multiplied  in  England,  it  is  from  the  famfe 
pT^ri-rivW  ibat  mil  liciintioufnefs  has  prevailed}  that  is,  a  tendernefs  in 
j"-i'-V,Ti  ih.it  can  affedl  either  confcience  or  liberty.     The  bias  which 
I r.-^ '■',<^rc;y  had  towards  popery  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  fon, 
?M  ..ven  (u  hie  as  that  of  Elizabeth,  occaiioned  an  interpofition  of  the 
f  y  .  j..>wer  for  a  farther  reformation.     Thence  arofe  the  purltmnSy  fo 
fi^ed  irorn  tbeir  maintaining  a  fingular  purity  of  life  and  manners* 
>i-»nj  of  them  were  worthy  pious  men,  and  fome  of  them  good  patriot^ 
f':-fiT  dr:fcendaDU  are  the  modern  prelbyterians,  who  retain  the  fam« 
c.-ara:ter,  and  have  trae  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  but 
V'-j  tbeol^ial  fentiments    have    undergone    a  eonfiderable    change. 
A>.ir  du£bine,  like  the  church   of  Scotland,    was    originally   derived 
tr^T.  tfee  Geneva  plan  inftituted  by  Calvin,  and  tended  to  an  abolition 
n  t-j-.teopacy,  and  to  vtfting  the  government  of  the  church  in  a  parity 
'^t  prticyicw.   But  the  modern  EngliQi  preibyterians,  in  dleir  ideas  of 
c-iurch  gJVCTiiment,  differ  very   little  from  the  independents,  or   con- 
gT-r?aUoaalitts,  who  arc  fo  called  from  holding  the  independency  of  con- 

?'l''T^^.f  ^^""^^^  ^^^^<^^^  ^"y  rcfpca  to  doarine  ;  and,  in  this  fenfc, 
^;~''^;;  ^^^  ^'Jfmcrs  in  England  are  now  become  MfptnJcnts,  As  to 
p'/xts  ot  doarine,  the  prelbyterians  are  generally  Arminians.  Many  of 
meif  n::,,tter3  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  aiitinguifhed  themfeWes  by  their  learning 
*      -^tJ^u^^-  and  fome  of  thelt  writings  are  hel<l  in  bi^h  eaimation  by 

of  the  crtabi;ihcd  church.     Ihd 

ident  and  bnptill  miniftcrs.     The 

ie  baptiUs  do  nwl  beVicve  Ihal 
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iti  ue  proper  fubjc^  of  bapiifmi  and  in  tl 
Life  immerfion  into  water.  The)'  arc  divide 
lylcd  general  baplills,  and  pailicuhr  baptil 
Armiiiians,  and  the  pariicul-^r  I>2pti!)s  are 
clergy  of  the  church  (if  England  treat  the 
lion  and  fri:iid(liij' ;  anJ  tht.ugh  the  hie 
the  chamflL-r  of  biftiops,  are  capital  ppin 
der  their  differences  with  the  pK-lbyterians, 
as  not  being  very  material  to  falvation  ;  ni 
lifbcd  church  think  that  they  are  ftsifi]y  a 
lieve  the  doflrinal  p:irts  of  the  Thiriy-nine 
ed  to  fubfcribe  before  they  can  enter  into 
I  bare  of  hie  contendtd  in  their  writings, 
ious  (yflems  arc  repuj^nant  to  the  fpirit  o 
ation.  Some  doctrines,  which  were  fornii 
D  facrcd  to  be  oppnfcd,  or  even' cxjmined, 
rte'!,  particularly  the  doftrine  of  the  Trii 
bf%i)  el^abliiiicd,  in  which  that  doftrine  has 
feveral  clergymen  have  thrown  up  valuabl 
afligned  their  difbclicf  of  that  doArine  aa  i 

le  Mcibcdifii  are  a  fifl  of  a  late  inftitut 
■ally  WAitd  upon  to  be  Mr.  George  WhitticI 
ngbni] ;   but  it  is  difficult  to  defcribc  the  ten 

ptttend  to  great  fervour  and  devotion:  ai 
the  form  of  ecdcfiaflical  wotfhip,  and  pra) 
)imon-pra)-er  book,  or  poured  forth  externp 
encc :  he  accordingly  made  life  of  both  i! 
i  are  rigid  obfervers  of  the  doflrinal  articles  c 
profefs  th'infelves  to  be  Calvinifts  But 
it  among  ihcmfL-1'.  es,  fome  of  them  acknm 
others  Mr.  Wtllcy,  for  Ibeir  leader.  Mr 
1770  i  but  the  places  of  warfliip,  erefltd  I 
rtf)ULnied  by  pcrfons  of  the  fame  p^inciplec, 
a  for  his  memory.  Some  of  the  Calvin 
1  by  Mr.  Wcllcy  and  his  followers,  particui: 
He  irecied  a  very  larg^  place  of  public  ■ 
lad  under  him  a  -cunridt-raljle  number  of  I'ul 
ittcd  to  their  leader  very  iir.pijcitly,  prof 
■■  profelyles  throughout  the  kingdom  with 
long  lifi',  fjienl  in  Ihc  moil  ftrenuoua  ent 
ig  been  Well  in  reforming  the  morals  of 
i  of  focicly,  he  died  in  l/gi.     ThiTC  are  allc 

(fome  ol  whom  are  from  Scotland,  jiartic 
have  their  feparatc  fbtloiveis,  but  very  its 
I  in  England. 

le  Quaieii  are  a  religious  feft  which  took  its 
,11  tentiiry.  A  fumniary  account  of  their 
I  by  ihfn.feWes,  the  folloiving  is  abltraaed  f 
rhey  believe  in  one  eternal  God,  the  Crea 
rfe,  and  in  Jefus  Chritt  his  fon,  the  Mcfli 

When  they  fpeak  of  the  miracu!ou<i  concept! 

,  refurcftion,  and  alcerifion  of  our  Saviour,  i 

cknowledge  hiis  divinity. 

f  o  ehrill  alone  they  give  the  title  of  the  Word  of  God,  and  net « 
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'-  V'-pturfs.  although  they  highly  efteem  thefe  facred  writings,  ita  fub- 

.  *i>n  to  the  fpiril  from  which  they  were  given  forth. 
"  Tj^f^Wliefc  (and  it  is  their  dittinguilhing  tenet),  that  eveiy  man 
'>iin:jtbe  wuild  is  endueil  with  a  meafure  of  the  light,  grace,  or 
^  !pril  of  Chrift,  by   which,  as  it  is  attended  to,  he  is  enabled  to 
i^ifi!  gCBxfrom  evil,  and  to  corre6l  the  corrupt  propenlities  of  hii 
. :'.'.. c,  wliicb  mere  reafbn  is  altogether  inlufficiep^t  to  overcome. 
"  T>j  ihiak  the  influence  of  the  S})irit  efpeciaily  necefTary  to  the 
■*  :m::naf  d  worfhip  5  and  confider  as  obftru6\ions  to  pure  worftiip, 
:  -riiSiri-c']  divert  the  attention  of  the  mind  from  the  fecret  influence 
•     1 .  rreriji  from  the  Holy  One.  They  think  it  incumbent  on  Chriftian* 
'   ir. -J  o"en  together,  and  to  wait  in  ulence  to  have  a  true  fight  of  their 
^-•T  r-^l-i09.ed  upon  them  ;  believing  even  a  (ingle  figh  ariling  from 
I.    I  'enfe  to  be  more  acceptable  to  God  than  any  performances,  how« 
.  n>d:us,  which  originate  in  the  will  of  man, 

•'  A,  taey  do  not  encourage  any  minifiry  but  that  which  is  believed  to 
t  ^  )m  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  fo  neither  do  they  reftraia 
:  .riaence  to  perfons  of  any  condition  in  life,  or  to  the  male  fex  alone  ; 
.'  li  mik;  and  female  are  one  in  Chrid,  they  allow  fuch  of  the  female 
k  12  are  endued  with  a  right  qualification  for  the  miniltry,  to  exerclib 
-  r  f-'^s  f^r  the  general  edification  of  the  church. 

**  iVJpefting  baptifm,  and  what  is  termed  the  Lord's  fuppcr,  they  be- 
•  c  that  tbt  laplifm  with  water,  adminiftered  by  John,  belonged  to  an 
.•  '.'T.-^T  ivtl  decrealingdifpenfation. 

•'  W.t:i  rejpcAto  the  other  rite,  they  believe  that  communion  between 
'  ':j*  2ricJ  hii  church  is  not  maintained  by  any  external  performance  ; 
- .:  r'y  tr  a  real  participation  of  his  divine  nature  by  faith. 

*•  Th*.y  declare  againft  oaths  and  war ;  abiding  literally  by  Chri(l*i 
'  Vsve  ir.jundioo,  **  Swear  not  at  all."  From  the  precepts  of  the  gofpel, 
"  r:\  in-:  example  of  our  Lord,  and  from  his  fpirit  in  their  hearts,  they 
::  '"iiiQ  that  wars  and  fightings  are  repugnant  to  the  gofpel. 

"  Ihey  difufe  the  names  of  the  months  and  days  which  werc^iven  in 
'  ^  ur  of  the  heroes  or  falfe  gods  of  the  heathens^  and  the  cuftom  of 
'.;%  >.>tg  to  a  fingle  perfbn  in  the  plural  number,  as  having  arifen  alio 
.  Nn  nif.tifa  of  adulation.  Compliments,  fuperfluity  of  apparel  and 
f-irr..i'ire,  outward  (hows  of  rejoicing  and  mourning,  and  obfervationa 
tr  fj:.v  ii-i  tiraes,  they  efteem  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fimplicity  and 
"::rcri:y  of  a  Chriftian  life  5  and  public  diverfions,  gaming,  and  other  vain 
-^  •'..  Ti:nt5  of  the  world,  they  condemn  as  a  wafte  of  time,  and  diverting 
vx  L\\e?X\oTi  of  the  mind  from  the  fober  duties  of  life. 

"  Th:s  focieiy  hath  a  difcipline  eftabliihcd  among  them,  the  purpofoa 
f  vr.iih  ire  the  relief  of  the  poor — the  maintenance  of  good  order — the 
l.\V'jrt  of  the  leftimonies  which  they  believe  it  is  th«ir  duty  to  bear 
tr,  *nf:wjTld— and  the  help  and  recovery  of  fuch  as   are  overtaken  in 
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**  h  is  their  decided  judgment  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  gofpel  to  fue 
ti'h  Liher  at  law.  They  enjoin  all  to  end  their  diiTerences  by  fpcedy  and 
n  rurtia]  ar^iration  according  to  rules  laid  down.  If  any  refufe  to  adopt 
i^o  mcde,  OT,  having  adopted  it,  to  liibmit  to  the  award,  it  is  the  rule  of 
th-  v.otty  that  fuch  be  difowned." 

It  n  well  known  that  William  Penn,  one  of  the  foclety,  founded  the 
pruvir^e  of  Pcnnfylvania,  and  introduced  therein  a  plan  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty,  particularly  of  the  latter,  at  that  time  unexampled. 
Ine  govemment  of  the  province  was  at  fir(t.  and  for  many  years, 
chieny  m  the  hands  of  the  quakers  i  but  as  pcrlbna  of  other  p;.rluafions 
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iocTsaredt  and  became  partaken  of  pown,  tbf^  gn 
cific  plan  of  the  qiiakets,  and  at  teogth  foccwdiog  t 
of  deteoee  forlheir  coumTy  ai  dH  not  accord  with 
Utter,  thefe  gTaduiU}'  wi;hdrew  themfelvea  from  ai 
Vk  ftata.  Fbr  foDUi  time  pfevious  to  the  late  reT< 
«ere  found  in  any  other  fbtion  than  that  of  privaie 
tta  prngTe&,  their  TeFdOng  to  ann  eipoled  them 
diluaiiita  levied  on  Ihcm,  in  order  to  procure  their  qi 
wac. 

Maajr  familiei  in  England  flill  profeTa  the  Roman 
{b  cicfcUb  is  «ndt;r  vci}-  mild  and  gentle  refiri 
penal  ivM  a^ainll  (B|nlli  in  England  appear  al  1 
thw  are  either  not  tiecuted,  or  with  la  much  lenity 
tholie  fctU  himfdf  under  few  hardfliips.  I^gal  c 
fcr  tho  doublo  taxes  upon  Iheir  landtd  property ; 
je£l  to  Bone  uf  the  eiipenc-s  and  troubles  (unhfs 
public  ofiices,  pailiamenlar)*  elef^liung,  and  the  ii> 
(ifli  papitls  are  in  general  in  good  cirmm fiancee  as 
tune*.  Some  of  the  penal  lawi  againll  ihem  ha' 
paled,  much  to  the  fsti^faflion  cf  all  libeial-mi 
vehement  outcry  was  afterwards  raifcd  againft  tl 
lance  and  bigotry.  The  papifU  now  feem  to  I 
change  of  gavernment,  infiead  of  betterine,  wool 
bocsule  it  would  increafe  the  jcaloufy  of^the  Itf 
undnubudjy  eipofe  ihcm  daily  to  greater  burdens 
Thi&  Iciifihle  con  tide  rat  ion  has  of  Uie  made  (he  Rom 
«i  duti'ul  and  aeatous  fubjcAs  as  auy  his  majeAy  b: 
Utb  |>a[uDs,  rxrepllng  tht>fe  who  were  bred  or  hai 
eogagctlin  the  Tchellinnofthc  year  1/40}  andlhouj 
«^  carefully  obfervtd,  few,  or  none  of  them,  were  I 
praai.es.  ^ 

As  England  has  been  famous  for  the  variety  ol 
It  has  alio  for  its  I'rrt-i/iinkrrs;  but  that  term  has 
different  fcnfes.  It  has  fomclimea  been  ufed  to  i 
ligion  in  gt'nera],  and  in  particular  of  revealed  rcl 
been  aiJpljcd  ty  thoft-  who  have  been  far  from  dil 
tod  who  hare  only  oppofed  fome  of  thofc  doAr 
found  in  public  creeds  and  formularies,  but  whici 
so  part  i<f  the  original  Chriliian  fyOem.  A*  t< 
iefjli  or  iiifidels,  there  is  abundant  reafoa  to  beli< 
men  i*  much  more  numerDUS  in  fonie  popilh  Ct 
land.  ChnlUanity  is  fb  niuch  cbfcured  and  disli| 
■nd  fupciftitiong  of  the  Roman  church,  that  n:et 
tiAturally  apt  to  be  prejudiced-  againft  it,  vyhen  tl 
vanlageous  a  form  ;  and  this  appears  to  be  in  fa 
Abruad.  But  in  England,  where  men  have  every 
it  exhibited  in  a  more  rational  maniter,  thc-y  have 
jiidircd  againlt  it)  and  therefore  are  more  ready 
smination  ut  'the  evidtncc  ot  its  divine  origin,  Is 
the  writings  of  the  dciits  agaiufl  Chritiianlty  havi 
fervice  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  caufed 
I'araur  to  be  uliid  wlth'greater  force  and  dcarnefl 
means  of  ptoducing  fuch  defences  of  it,  as  all  the 
U-fidelily  has  been  unable  to  overthrow. 

(i4KCVA<]£.]    The  Eoglilh  language  it  known  to  be  a  o 
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f  ''Tioft  cTfiy  other  language  in  Earope,  particularly  the  Saxon,  the 
r.h  and  the  Celtic.     The  Saxon,  howerer,  predominatea ;    and  the 

':i»  that  are  borrowed  from  the  French,  being  radically  Latin,  ai^ 

rrnon  to  oiber  nations  particularly  the  Spaniards  and  the  Itaiiana. 

dtfcnbe  it  abftra^tcdly-y  would  be  i'aperfluous  to  an  Engliih  reader; 

A,  rflititt^T,  it  enjoys  all  the  properties,  without  many  of  thedefe^A^ 

•  <^h^  European  languages.     It  is  more  energetic,  manly,  and  ex* 

•  'itv?,  thin  either  the  French  or  the  Italian;  more  copious  than  the 
f>:nu>..  Slid  more  eloquent  than  the  German,  or  the  other  northern 
'<n^-   It  is,  however,   fubje6t  to  fome  confiderable  provincialities 

. :  4t.^  ifxeot,  there  being  much  difference  in  the  pronunciation  of  the 
■ '*c:!jrls  of  different  counties;    but  this  chiefly  affe^s  the  lowed  of 

'  •  :*%?!«,•  for  as  to  well-educated  and  well-bred  perfons,  there  is  little 

•  Tfjicf  in  their  pronunciation  all  over  the  kingdom.     People  of  for* 

i>    acd  education   in    England,  of  both  fexes,   alfo  commonly  either 

-A  or  underlland  the  French,   and   many  of  them  the  Italian  and 

IV }\:  but  it  ha»  been  obferved  that  foreign  nations  have  great  diffi- 

..u  m underftanding  the  few  Engliih  who  talk  Latin;  which  is  perhaps 

:•:  r^jf^a  why  that  language  is  much  difufed  in  England,  even  by  the 

•  .""rd  pToftlEoos. 

Li^RKiisG  An  LEA&NED  MEN.]  England  may  be  looked  upon  as 
rrzc:  word  for  the  leat  of  learning  and  the  Mufes.  Her  great  Alfred 
'^^'wii^  both,  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  when  barbarifm  and  igno* 
.-ar.cs  overipread  the  reft  of  Europe ;  nor  has  there,  fince  Us  time,  been 
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a  continoal  fucceffion  of  learned  men,  who  have  diftinguiihed 
'  >  uiiclves  by  their  writings  or  ftudies.    Theie  are  fo  numerous,  that  a 
arc  ratabgue  of  their  names,  down  to  this  day,  would  form  a  moderate 

ih*  Engliih  inflitutions  for  the  benefit  of  ftudy  partake  of  the  cha* 
'.  tnr  cf  thar  kaming.     They  are  folid  and  fubflantial,  and  provide 
'  ^h'j  cife,  the  dilencumbrance,  the  peace^  the  plenty,  and  the  Con* 
wi.ericv  0*  ii5  profeClbrs ;    witneis,  the  two  univeriities  of  Oxford  and 
'  iT.bri.Jge ;  ia^itutions  that  are  not  to  be  matched  in  the  world,  and 
-  . 't  wt:re  rcfpe&d  even  aniidft  the  barbarous  rage  of  civil  war.    The 
.^ -i.'-notts  Leland,  who  was  himfelf  a  moving  library,  was  the  firft  who 
i':.  .iTicdaihort  colledion  of  the  lives  and  characters  of  thofe  learned 
i-'tuiy  who  preceded  jhe  reign  of   his  mafter   Henry  VIII.  among 
-i-L  -m  he  hfc  inlerted  leveral  of  the  blood  royal  of  both  fexes,  particularly 
» : '-  2rd  dijghter  of  the  great  Alfred,  Editha,  the  queen  of  Edward  the 
*''/.r,  and  other  Saxon  princes,  fome  of  whom  were  equally  devoted 
'   V  u-j  $nd  to  the  Mufes. 
i- tpsakingof  the  clark  ages,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the 
:*u:n  of   that  prodigy  of  learning  and   natural  philofophy,  Roger 
I'l  who  was  the  forerunner  in  fcicnce  to  the  great  Bacon,  lord  Ve- 
'--im,  15  ihe  latter  was  to  fir  Ifaac  Newton.     Among  the  other  curious 
"v.  rV^  vriucu  by  this  illuftrious  man,  we  find  treatifes  upon  grammar^ 
-.:->.niucs,pbyfics,  the  flux  and  reiiux  of  the  Brililh  fea,  optics,  gco- 
^n  hy,  afironoDiy,  chronology,   cbemiftry,  logic,   metaphyfics,  ethics, 
r  *^'.tnc,   ibrology,  philology,   and  upon  the   impediments   of  know- 
■-••   i^^  *^'^^  under  Henry  111.  and  died  at  Oxford  about  the  year 
l«:Mt^  lae  honourable?  Mr.  Walpole   (the  late   lord   Orford)  has  pre- 
^->«1  the  Giemory  of  Ibnje  noble  and  royal  Englifh  authors,  who  have 
^  >ne  t},7n OMT  lo  learning  and  the  Mules  |  and  to  his  work  we  muft  refer. 
fciuo  U.<  R4onnation,  England  raembles  a  galaxy  of  literature  »  >  aud 
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it  i)  but  doll));  jtfiliCe  to  th?  memory  of  cardinal 
irife  a  dangeroos-ancl  profligaie  miniAer,  to  acknc 
smplc  and  encoungemeiit  laid  the  foundation 
^really  contribuied  lo  the  reviTal  of  daiTical  leanu 
of  the  Englifh  clfrgy  hid  difterent  fetitiments  ir 
.time  of  ihe  Rcfonnalinn,  encouragement  was  gi 
to  fettle  in  tnglaod.  Kdward  VI.  during  his  Iho 
Ihcfe  foreigners,  and  (bowed  ctifpotitions  for  ciili 
parts  of  learning,  had  he  ]Wr<i.  Learning,  at 
an  .almoll  t^'tal  eclipfe  in  Ln^land,  during  tl 
of  queen  Nary.  Eiiznhctb,  her  filitr,  wm  he 
She  advanced  many  perlons  of  eonfummate  abil 
in  church  and  ftaie ;  but  ihe  feems  to  bsve 
accompli  n> men  Is  lo  have  been  only  fecond.>ry 
file  fhowed  htrfelf  a  great  politician;  but  (he 
amiable  queen,  had  the  railed  genius  from  ot: 
wai  no  (irangcr  to  Spenfer'a  Mufe,  (he  fuHerec 
impofed  upon  by  a  tafieleff  minitier,  that  ibe  pa> 
obfcurity.  Though  Ihe  relilbed  the  beauties  of  111 
we  know  not  that  he  was  diHingullhed  by  an 
muntlirence  ;  but  her  parlimony  was  nobly  fopf 
earl  of  £fli:x,  the  politelifcholar  of  hit  age,  and  hii 
■mpton,  who  were  liberal  patron*  of  genius. 

The  encotwagement  of  learned  fureignen  in 
the  reign  of  J^mes  I.  who  was  very  muoi&cent 
foreign  authors  of  diltiii^lion,  even  of  difleren 
himfelf  no  great  author ;  but  his  example  bid  a 
his  fubjeils  i  for  in  his  reign  were  Ibrmed  thofe  | 
divinity,  whnfe  worts  are  almoft  incxhiii(hbU 
Nor  mufi  it  be  forgotten,  that  the  fecond  Bacon 
mentioned,  was  by  him  created  vifcount  Vernis 
cdlor  of  England.  He  was  likewife  the  patror 
hiflorians,  as  well  as  antiquaries,  whofe  works  i 
in  thofe  ftndiw.  Ujmn  the  whde,  therefore,  it 
£ng!ilh  learning  is  under  obligations  to  Jamos 
very  |iedantic  lalic  himfelf,  he  wai  the  means  o: 
among  his  fuhjefls. 

His  fon  Charles  I.  cultivated  the  polite  an 
painting,  and  architecture.  He  was  the  patrai 
Jnigo  Jonn,  and  other  eminent  arlilts  i  fo  that, 
ei*il  war*,  he  would  prol>ably  have  converted  hi 
a  fecond  Athens  ;  and  the  colleAians  he  made 
lidering  his  pecuniary  difticultit^,  were  liupendo' 
duke  of  Buckingham,  imitated  him  in  that  re 
amazing  fum  of  400,UOU  pounds  upon  his  ci 
euriolitiM. ' 

The  earl  of  Arundel  was  another  Maecenas  i 
diAinguiQ)ed  himfelf  by  his  collection  of  anti< 
famous  marble  infcriptiont,  called  the  Arundelian 
at  Oxford.  Charles  and  his  court  had  little  or  n 
Tnch  was  his  gemrofiiy  in  encouraging  genius  ai 
ihat  he  increafed  the  falary  of  his  jioet  laureat, 
Trom  )0()  marks  (o  100  poonds  per  annum,  and  a 
which  lalary  is  continued  to  this  day. 

llie  public  encouvagemcnt  of  Laming  and  t 
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.  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  and  the  (ucceediHnr  inter- 

.\ia'iv   very   learned    men,    however,   found    iheir   fitiiations 

.n".'.-'',  thcr'iVh  he  was  no  Granger  to  their  political  fcntiments, 

'.1*.  iV^r  fci lowed   their   ftndies,   to  the  vafl  benefit  of  every 

'.sininiT:    an  J    many  works  of  great  literary  merit  appeared 

.   ie  »inr5  of  diliraclion.      Ullier,  Walton,  Willis,  Harrino^ton, 

.:.-,  5-1 1  iTiidigiijUS  number  of  other  great  names,  were  unmoleliod 

.  .-•■.red  bv  that  ufurj^er;   and   he  would  silo   have  hjled  the 

•  '*'f;  lli-rary  merit,  could  he  have  done  it  with  any  degree  of 
'    • "  * .  ••  trnment. 

'   .    'I  '>'  v.haylrs  H.  was   chiefly  dlfting;iilhed  by  the  great  pro- 
'  I'i  V.  rh  i:  Cirrjed  natural   knowledge,  efi^ecially  by  the  inlii- 
'  •:?•)♦•  ¥  .,i\  N»ciety.      7  h^  king  w:is  a  goad  judge-  of  thufe  ttudies  ; 
'  iivh  irr--]i^''jus    hinifv-U",    England   never   abvounded   more  with 
z'A  able  divines  th  m    in    his   reign.     He   loved   painting   and 
'  m;  vvis  fir  more  munificent  to  the  former  than  the  latter.     The 
^n  i^  P^iradife  Loft,  by  Milton,  was  publifhed  in  his  reign,  but 
I  rr^  or  attended  to    in  proportion  to  its  merit,  though  it  was 
■~i  r  ng  diiregarded  fo  much  as   has  been  commonly  apprehend- 
i.i2  rOrsa  of  Charles    II.,    notwithftanding   the  bad   tafte  of  hi* 
W  fe-.erai  of  the  polite  arts,  by  fome  is  reckoned  the  Auguftan 
•  K-^^ .'.til,  awi  is  dignified  with  the  names  of  Boyle,  Halley,  Hooke, 
^.  Hirrvv,  Temple,  Tillotfon,  Barrow,  Butler,  Cowley,  WaJ- 
')    '*f,  V.'v-herley,  and   Otway.     The  pulpit  alfumed  more  ma* 
V  irr  (hie,  an.l   truer  energy,  than  it  had  ever  known  bifore. 
■ri:-!r?r*:covcrtd  nnany  of  its  native  graces;  and  though  Eng- 
»'i  c.A,  ui.3:r  him,    boaft  of  a  Jones  and   a  Vandyke,  vet  ur 
"•'Wr»R  irir;>riucefl  a  more  general  regularity  than   had  ever 
•  T  h'l.iT'i  in   archite'ilure.     Nor   was   fir   Chriltophcr   Wrea 

•  :^ru'.>i,ii  by  his  fklU  as  an  archite»^^*.     His  knowledge  was 
•••  e  j  and  his  difcoveries  in  philolophy,  mechanics,   &c.  contri- 

■'  {<'  the  rqHitiiion  of  the  new-eftHbiiilied  Ruyal  Society.     Some 

•  ' ' ::  a!  p:t"r^trrs  (for  Lely  and  Kncllcr  were  foreigners)  alfo  Hou- 
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^'-~<r- 11.  tho.jer'i  he  llkewife  had  a  tafte  for  the  fine  arts,  is 

'  :,i:i''.td  in   the  province  of  literature  by  thoie  compofitions 

lihr^i  by  the  Eii'^llfli  divines  againft  po^-»ery,  and  which,  fur 

Attsibg  aiid  d'jpth  of  erudition,  never  were  equalled  in  any 

*^nci  of  Xe^jtfton  and  Locke  adorned   the  reign  of  William  TIL 

^'-i  2  fanicular  el'rcem  for  the  latter,  as  he  had  alfo  for  Tillotfon 

•''  •  1,  ihoi.'gh  he  was   far  from  being   liberal  to  men  of  genius. 

■  ■■  linii^M,  however,  in  his  reign,  merely  by  the  excellency  of  the 

"  i^  it  had  In-en  planted. 

*   ^  -'t  uninformed    readers    are   not  imacquainted  with   the  im- 

i^"''*  whicb   learning,   and  all  the  polite  aC?t  re^tlved  under  the 

•^  -'  4^cen  Anne,  and  which  put  her  court  at  leall  on  a  footing 

..  [  •  '~'*  VTiipr^lc  (the  late  lord  Orfjtd)  fays,  tha^  a  variety  of  knovkdjrc 
-'  ^- ,"'^"-^' ^>"''v,  a  muhiplkir/  (A  works  the  abunince,  and  Sr.  Paul'*  the 
•.,  ir  C.-infiopJiCT**  gMiio?.  So  many  great  archiie^s  as  w»fe  cm^l^ytd  on 
-,'.«•  T>jt  ij.f^  yp^jj^  jj^g  whole,  a  more  pcifcdt  cditicc  tb^n  tbi<  work.ota 
*''"■'*.  ^*:'  C'jbkft  t'-TOpIf,  the  iargtft  paisce,  and  tne  mofft  fumptucin  ho^ 
■  ■  '"  ^^*'  ■•  ^V-i«.ni  aj  Bri:a;n,  are  all  the  worki  ot  tbs  laaic  Land.  He  reilorcd 
'.  j-^d  ;  cti^  43  f^     U^  j^uilj  aijoui  Lfty  paiilL.chwicUs,  aad  defiyicd  Mm 
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rith  that  of  LewU  XIV.  in  its  mod  fplen^  da 
aen  who  had  Rgareil  in  the  reigns  of  the  Stu: 
U11  ilive,  and  in  the  full  exercife  of  their  fan 

S'  rung  up  in  the  republic  of  learning  and  the 
)pe,  S«ift,  lord  Bolingbroke,  lortl  Shafiefbur^ 
Steele,  Rowe,  and  muny  other  excellent  wriien  I 
lied  but  to  be  menlioned,  to  be  admired ;  ac 
TJumphant  in  literature  a*  in  war.  Nafura 
tept  pace  wiih  the  polite  art*  ;  and  even  religia 
xmtributed  to  the  advancement  of  learning,  b; 
which  the  laws  of  England  allow  in  fpeculative 
been  found  highly  AdTantageous  in  the  promotii 
IcDowledge. 

The  minifters  of  George  I.  were  the  patrons  o 
them  were  no  mean  proficient*  themfelves. 
DO  Mxcenas :  yet  bis  reign  yielded  to  ilone  ( 
nnmben  of  learned  and  ingenioua  men  it  pr 
bnAopg  was'never  known  to  be  fo  well  prorid 
it  wai  in  the  e-irl^  years  of  his  reign  ;  Z  full  pn 
mini Aere  were  judges  of  literar)'  ((ualifi cations 
tf  e.-udition,  the  favour  of  the  public  generally 
the  court.  After  the  rebellion  in  the  year  ] 
was  confidered  ax  being  firit  miniOer,  this  fci 
and  literature  was  in  a  great  meafure  remot 
began  to  laDe  the  royal  bounty.  Since  thjt  pa 
been  made  in  the  polite  arl*  in  England.  1 
been  inftituted,  fome  very  able  artifts  have  arifei 
exhibitions  of  painting  and  fculpturc  have  been 
the  arts,  by  promoting  a  fpirit  of  emulation, 
attention  to  works  of  genius  of  this  kind  amoii 
But,  notwithllanding  ihefe  favourable  circumfl. 
been  far  from  meeting  with  that  public  patrol 
fo  juft  a  claim.  Few  of  our  public  edifices  are 
with  &iUts.  The  fculptors  meet  with  little 
billofical  painter  much  patronifcd  :  though  the  1 
fent  age  have  proved  that  their  genius  for  the  fii 
any  other  naii.-m, 

Eefides  learning,  and  the  fine  arts  in  general, 
we  call  the  learned  profelfions.  Their  court; 
with  greater  abilities  and  virtues,  perhaps,  thi 
country  can  boill  of.  A  remarkable  Inltance 
appointments,  for  the  lall  '.H)0  years,  of  their  1 
the  highelV  and  the  moll  uncontroUble  judici 
and  yet  it  is  acknowledged  by  all  parties,  that 
bench  Ijas  remained  unpolluted  by  cormptit 
The  few  inftances  that  may  be  alleged  to  th 
tion  of  wilful'^H.  ipon  the  parliei.  The  g; 
was  cenfured  i»deetl  for  corrupt  praftices  ;  b 
not  fay  that  he  was  guilty  any  farther  than  in  ti 
fervanis..  The  cafe  of  one  of  his  fucceflbrs  i 
hii  memory,  as  bis  cunfure  refleds  difgrace  oi 
his  lordlhip  was,  in  the  judgment  of  every  man 
fully  acquitted.  Even  Jclleries,  infernal  at 
never  was  acculed  of  partiality  in  the  caules 
cbancdlor. 
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ft  be  acknowledged  that  neither  pulpit  xior  bar  eloquence  have 
'Uuicicntly  fludied  in  Kngland  :  but  this  is  owing  to  the  genius  of 
\^'\\i,  and    their   laws.      The  fermons  of  their  divines  are  ofteft  \ 

T  1.  r/J  il-yays  tbund  as  to  the  praftical  and  doftrinal  part  \  for  the  ' 

. .  ;J:!:i.?u5  fetfts   in   England  rtqnire  to  be  opriofcd  rather  by  reafon- 

;  V  je  d>:;iicnce.      An    unaccountable  notion   has  however  prevailed  1 

•  .1  iTTrJcg'utne  of  the   clergy  themfelves,  that  the  latter  is  incompa-  ^  I 

'   '  ".'.'fc  the  former  ;   as  if  the  arguments  of  Cicero  and  Demofthenes 
ir'ie^^er.ed  by  thofe  powers  of  language  with  which  they  are  adorned. 
A  'r^'rx  rijie,  perhaps,    may    remove   this  prepofleffion,  and   convince 
"iC  :.f-T,  3<  well  as  the  laity,  that  true  eloquence  is  the  firft  and  faireft 

i     naiJ  jf  argumentation.      We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  infinuate  ' 

• .  c '  f  prearhers  of  the  Englifh  church  are  deftitute  of  the  graces  of  elo-  • 

'3:  n  far  from  that,    no  clergy  in  the  world  can  equal  them  in  the 
v  and  perfpicoity  of  language;    though,  if  they  ft ud led  more  than 
fij  ide  powers  of  elocution,  they  would  probably  preach  with  more 
ft.    If  the  femblance  of  thofe  powers,  coming  from  the  mouths  of 
-artt  enthufiafts,  is  attended  with   the  amazing  effe6ls  we  daily  fee, 
r,  mi'.t  not  be  the  confequencc  if  they  were  exerted  in  reality,  and 
.  '  r.Hi  y/ith  fplrit  and  learning  ? 

'lr...'a>?.-j  of  England  are  of  fo  peculiar  a  caft,  that  the  (everal  pleadings 
t-  :ii.'  bar  do  r.ot  admit,  or  but  very  fparingly,  of  the  flowers  of  fpecch  ;  .       ,   * 

i-A  tuere  is  reafon  to  think  that  a  pleading  in  the  Ciceronian  manner 
'v  j'i  nrike  a  ridiculous  appearance  in  Wcftminftcr-hall.     The  Englilh        .  • 

Kvr^ra,  hj-yerer,  though  they  deal  little  in  eloquence,  are  well  verfed  in 
r^ :  ric  .mi  reafoning. 

Pirliarr.cntary  fpeaking  not  being  confined  to  that  precedent  which  / 

Ti  fp^vjired  in  the  courts  of  law,  no  nation  in  the  world  can  produce  fo 
niny  eiim/les  of  true  eloquence  as  the  Englifti  fenate  in  its  two  houfes; 
'•  ti'  Is  the  fcne  fpeeches  made  by  both  parties  in  parliament  in  the  reign  of 
•  :  -rl*5 1,  and  tbofe  that  have  been  printed  fmce  the  acceflion  of  the  pre* 
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u-l'i.me  and  furgcry,  botaity,  anatomy,  chemiftry,  and  all  the  arts  • 

^^  'v*ui\«5  for  preferving  life,  have  been  carried  to  a  great  degree  of  per- 
t-  Vv  r.  by  the  Englifli.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  mufic,  and  theatrical 
€%':..  itiocis.    tvcn  agriculture  and  mechanifm  are  now  reduced  in  Eng-  \ 

!  mi  to  fcences,  and  that,  too,  without  any  public  encouragement  but  j 

li'Jj  as  is  given  by  private  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  alTociate  them-  ' 

l-.ives  for  that  purpofc.    In  (hip-building,  clock-work,  and  the  varioui' 
.  ^r.rh'^3  of  cutlery,  they  (land  unrivalled. 

UsivFUsiTiEs.]     We  have  already  mentioned  the  two  nniverfities  of 

*K!.j:q  and  Cambridge,  which  have  been  the  feminaries  of  more  learned 

T's  than  any  in  Luro[>e,  and  fome  have  ventured  to  fay,  than  all  other 

\  ''.riry  inftiiutions.     It  is  certain  that  their  magnificent  buildings,  which 

:x  -:-'Vnidorandarchite£lure  rival  the  moft  fuperb  royal  edifices,  the  rich 

'•ii'l'^uinents,  the  liberal  cafe  and  tranquillity  enjoyed  by  thofe  who  inha- 

bi  ihetn,  furpafi  all  the  ideas  which  foreigners,  who  vifit  them,  conceive  { 

».:  li:eraTyfocieties.    So  rcfpe^lable  are  they  in  their  foundations,  that 
ti^ih  umverfity  fends  two  members  to  the  Britifh  parliament,  and  their  ^ 

cac^.felV,ri  and  officers  have  a  civil  jurisdiclion  over  their  ftudents,  tVm  i 

btv^-T  to  iccure  th«r  independency.    Their  colleges,  in  their  revenues  and 
b  ui  diiigs,  t,ce^  ^^^1*^  ^^  many  other  umverfitiee. 

In  Oxford  there  are  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls  :  the  former  are 
very  l^ly  endowed,  *ut  in  the  latter  the  ftudents  chiefly  mamtaux 
lucmitlva,  T^  univerlily  is  of  great  antiquity  : .  it  is  fuppofed  to  \xr 
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I  confidenble  place  ena  in  the  time  of  the 
that  "  wir«  amiquit^  did,  evqp  in  the  Brit 
to  the  Mufes."  It  u  faid  to  have  been  fl; 
ne  of  Icing  Alfred ;  and  the  bcfl  hiftoriana 
>nt  prince  was  only  a  reftorer  of  learning  h 
M  at  Oxford  ;  one  for  divinity,  anothui  for 
iinmar. 

(  univertit]'  of  Cambridge  confifis  of  twelve 
ough  they  are  diUinguKhed  by  differcDt  nan 
M  and  hall*  are  in  every  rcfpeft  the  fame. 
:  fenate-houfe  at  Canibridge  is  a  tnoll  cicga 
in  the  Corinthian  order,  and  is  faid  to  ha 
a.  Trinity  college  library  is  alfo  a  very  ma 
'pus  Chrifti  college  library  is  a  valuable  coll 
i,  which  were  prelerved  at  the  dilTolution 
to  this  college  by  archbifhagt  Parker. 
TiQuiTiEs  AND  cuRtosiTiSs,  1  ITie  ani 
ATi/KAL  AKp  AKTiFiciAL,  JeithtrBiit 
r  Angto-Norniannic ;  but  thefe,  excepting 
ight  upon  ancient  hillory.     I'he  chief  Brit 

of  Hones,  particularly  that  called  Stonehen 
)ly  were  places  of  worfhip  in  the  times  i 

IS,  by  Inigo  Jones,  Dr.  Stukely,  and  olh 
rcular  llrufiure.  The  body  of  the  woik  co 
rals,  which  are  thus  compofed ;  the  nprig 
eel  and  a  half  diflance  from  each  other,  ar 
iwart  Hones,  with  tenons  tilted  to  the  m 
fping  them  in  their  due  pofiCion.  Some  ol 
meafuring  two  yards  in  breadth,  one  in  thic 
jbt  i  oihers  are  lefs  in  proportion.  The  » 
'ith  a  chilTd,  and  fomeilmes  tapered ;  but 

Hones,  are  quite  plain.  I'he  outride  circ 
^ty  feet  in  diameter,  between  which  and  t 
f  three  hundred  t'eet  in  circumference,  wh 
effeftupon  the  beholders, 
mments  of  the  lame  kind  as  that  of  Stonehi 
iiherland,  Oxfordihire,  Cornwall,  Uevunlliiri 
land,  as  well  aain  Scotland,  and  the  Illes,  n 

Roman  antiquities  in  England  conlift  chie 

infcriptions,  which  iiiftrudl  us  as  to  th 
imans  in  Britain,  and  the  names  of  fame 
Oman  military  ways  give  us  the  highett  i^ 
itary  policy  of  thofe  conquerors.  Iheir  « 
nentioned  by  Leiand,  as  beginning  at  Dov4 
:o  London,  from  thence  to  St.  Allian's, 
Icr,  Liitleburn,  St.  Gilbert's  Hi'l  near 
n,  aiid  fo  through  tha  middle  of  Wales  to 
lilaris,  called  Hermcn-fireet,  palfed  frun^Lt 
I  branch  of  it,  from  Ponlefraft  (o  Duncati 
rd,  patfing  through  Tailcaller   to    York, 

where  it  again  joined  Hernien-flreei.  T 
;nd  of  defcribing  the  veftiges  of  the  Ron 
f  which  ferve  as  foundations  to  our  prelent 

Arundel,  the  celebrated  Ifngliih  aniiquaij' 
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r  dfrcrihiog'  tha/e  which  pafs  through  Svfles  and  Surrf  towafit 
:  n ',  but  the  aril  war  breaking  out  put  an  end  to  the  undertaking 
*  T<.rT*2*\ai  of  many  Roman  campa  are  difcernible  all  over  England  | 
pi'i^ciilaily,  rerjr    little  dciaced,   near  Dorchefter  in  Doritiih'ins^ 
-re  alio  b  a  Roman  amphitheatre.     Their  fituations  are  generally  fo 
.  cS  fiea,  ^d  their  fortifications  appear  to  have  been   fo  complete^ 
'.  *hcTe  B  feme  realbn   to  believe   that  they  were   the  coniUnt   ha* 
'    r:-  if  the  Roman  foldiers^  in  England  5  though  it  is  certain^  from 
t  rr^  icd  tellellated   pavements  that  have  been  found  in  ditFerent 
r-..  rbi!  iheir  chief  ofiicers  or  magiltrates  lived  in  towns  or  villas. 
t  •  1  R3l!5  have  rikewife  been  found  in  England;    and^  perhaps,  upoa. 
"  ^.  :^zTs  of  Wales,  many  remains  of  their  fortifications  and  calilea 
---  r  :ed  with  thoic  of  a  later  date.     The  private  cabinets  of  noble* 
1^1  ger.ikmen,  as  well  as  the  public  repofi lories,  contain  a  vaft 
'rT  o(  Roman  arms,  coins,  fibulae,  trinkets,  and  the   like,   which 
T  >?<*n  found  in  England;  hut  the  rooli  amazing  monument  of  the 
-.:n  |«w«er  in  England  is  the  praetenture  or  waH  of  Severus,  coin« 
:•  cilbi  the   Fitts*  wall,   running  through   Northumberland    and 
1  -f'hnd;  beginning  at  Tinmouth,  and  ending  at  Solway  Frith,  being 
:■-  eti;r.ty  mm-s  in  length.     The  wall  at  firft  confided  only  of  ftakea 
M:f,  with  a  ditch  ;  but  Severus  built  it  with  fione  forts  and  turrets  at 
.  ?::  dif.anc«s,  fo  that  each  might  have  a  fpeedy  communication  with 
'  ^  'T  cr :  and  it  was  attende<f  all  along  by  a  deep  ditch,  or  vallum,  to  the 
■  •»,ar>'i  a  mtitary  high-way  to  the  fouth. 

1>2  Sdxon  antiquities  in  England  confid  chiefly  in  ecclefiaflical  edi- 

^3.  -ami  f>Iaccsof  (trength.     At  Wincheller  is  ihown  the  round  table 

r.'^  ArLinr,  witn  the  names  of  his  knights.    The  antiquity  of  this 

3   been  difputed   by  Camden  and  later  writers,  perhaps  with 

but  if  it  be  not  Britifh,  it  certainly  is  Saxon.     The  cithedral  of 

Iter  fer\ed  as  the  burying-place  of  feveral  Saxon  kings,  whole 

'5  ^ere  colii-£ted  together  by  bilhop  Fox,  in  fix  large  wooden  chelts* 

I  jt  monuments  of  Saxon  antiquity  prefent  themU-lves  all  over  the  king* 

'.  ^.  th  ,^c;h  iht\'  are  often  not  to  be  difcerned  from  the  Normannic ;  and 

"'  bniCh  MuWum  contains  feveral  (Iriking  original  fpecimens  of  their 

•  «^r.  -^.    Miny  Saxon  tharlers,  figned  by  the  king  and  his  nobles,  with 
i  . .  iw  crofs  mlTead  of  their  names^  are  ft  ill  to  be  met  with.     The  writing 

r*  2:  and  i^rglbte,  and  was  always  performed  by  a  clergyman,  who  atfixed 
"  raT.c  and  quality  of  every  donor,  or  witnefs,  to  his  refpettive  crols. 

•  -  Dan  :n  eredioas  in  England  are  hardly  difcernible  from  the  Saxon. 
.  *  torm  of  their  camps  is  round,  and  they  are  generally  built  upon  emi» 

•  I  cs ;  but  thtir  forts  are  fquare. 

.'*!  E^5iand  is  full  of  Anglo- Normannic  monuments,  which  we  choole 
*'<>  ^A.i  1m,  b^caufe,  though   the  princes  under  whom  they  were  railed 
V  -e  ot  NiiTman  original,  yet  the  expenfe  was  defrayed  by  Englifhmen, 
V -a  tn^'.iTn  money.     York-minfter,  and  Weftminfter-hall  and  abbey, 
Tc.  |*t[tiaj'>,  vhe  fineft  fpecimens  to  be  found  in  Europe  of  that  Gothic 
~.i.r:r  wnich  prevailed  in  building  before  the  recovery  of  the  Greek 
'i-'i  Pv  ..Tjan  aicbittdure.     All  the  cathedrals  and  old  churches  in  the 
i  K»~r:  ,m  arc  rnore  or  lefs  in  the  fame  tafte,  if  Vc  except  St.  Paul's.     In 
li-f.ri,  L'nii;  erections  are  fo   common,   that   they  fcarcely  defervc   the 
n.iftie  a  rviriijiiues.    U  is  uncertain  whether  the  artitirial  excavations 
iu^Kd  m  Uvcit  parts  of  England  are  Britifh,  Saxon,  or  Norman,     That 
in-'j.r   the  oW  cafile  of  Ryegate  in  Surry  is  very  remarkable,  and  feema 
t.  have  Uxn  dtligned  for  fecrcting  the  cattle  and  eflfcas  of  the  natives, 
ot  war  aod  iavafion.    It  contains  aa  oblang-fqawe  baU,  roixni 


hi: 


ri»' 


r*  limes 


Qa 


raat  ti  Tieticb,  cnt-  oat 
on  fays  that  it  was  (he  : 
;  the  wan  with  king  John 
;;  but  it  is  'hard  to  fay 
]uar«  parage,  about  fix  I 
the  work  ia  fallen  in,  m  fo 
e  natural  cunoGtiet  of  I 

can  only  be  given.  Ti 
for  drinking  andl^athioj 
orough,  and  Bthcr  parts 
a  and  Dulwich  in  Surry  i 
I  alfo  are   rainy  remark! 

cither  with  fait,  aa  thai 

as  the  fan)ou>  well  of  W 
:s  that  at  Pilchtord  in  St 
\a  that  near  Lutterworth, 
yeft-riding  in  Yorkftiire. 
:  ?eak  in  Derbylhire,  and 
all  feveral  times  in  an  I 
fountain  near  Richard't- 
■well,  which  is  generally 
hough  often  dcared  out. 
\  famous  burning  well ;  t 
here  is  fo  ftrong  a  vapoi 
u|.on  applying  a  light  t. 
,  like  that  u(  burning  fpi) 
r  a  heat  that  meat  may 
when  taken  out  of  the  we 
rbyfliire  is  celebrated  fo 
or  Mother  Tower,  ii  fail 

diniiniflie*.  The  Elden 
,  is  a  chafm  in  the  fide  t 
wn  long,  diminilhing  in 
:  known.  A  pttimmct  on 
aft  eighty  were  wet,  wit! 
'&  Hole,  near  Buxton,  for 
a  very  lofty  vault,  like 
;l  ia  certainly  very  great, 
reckon  it  a  (juarter  of 
cceds  that  (limenfion  :  a 
le,  ad'ts,  by  ils  founding 
le  aflonilhrnent  of  all  v 
r  which  hang  from  the 

J  for  they  not  only  refli 
by  the  guides,  but,  as  the 
tcml  places  into  various 
ination,  may  pafs  for  lio) 
e  into  that  l^ipendons  c 
nefs,  named  the  Devil's  J 
perpendicular.  Several  i 
lire,  lubtift  bv  guiding  11 
ur  Areamt  of  water,  aoc 
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nen!  places,  raakes  a  beautiful  appearance,  being  checquered  with 

9^^  CL/loured  ftones. 

yri  ^<A3  of  England  are  fald  to  have  a  petrifying  quality.     We  i 

It  a!,  that  near  Whitby,  in  York  (hire,  are  found  certain  ftones  refem»    • 

J|:  *Se  fc4'i5  and  the  "wreaths  of  a  ferpent  -,  alfo  other  ilones  of  ieveral  I 

1^.  irA  (bexaftly  round,  as  if  artificially  made  for  cannon  balls,  whicb«  j 

u  '  ♦  rAfE,  do  commonly  contain  the  form  and  likenefs  of  ferpents, 

ic  -Iri  In  elides,  but  generally  without  heads.     In  fome  parts  of  Glou- 

it-  ".1:  re,  ftones  are  found  refembling  cockles,  oyfters^  and  other  tc(la« 

a.' .:  m^njie  animals.     Tbofe  curiofities,  however,  are  often  magnified  bjf 

{n   MH'j;  and  credulity. 

i  iTus.  Towws,  FORTS,  AND  OTBBR  7  London  ♦,  the  metropolif 
[  fr.'inrEs.FuBLic  AUDPaiVATB.  j  of  the  Britifli  empire^  ia 
It  r-rX  in  this  dividon.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  betweea  i^ 
le  rt  1^.5  of  Julius  Cacfar  and  Nero;  but  by  whom,  is  uncertain;  for 
t  ire  told  by  Tacitus,  that  it  was  a  place  of  gr^i  trade  in  Nero*s 
He.  and  fcmn  after  became  the  capital  of  the  ifland.  It  was  firft  walled 
et.ti  with  hewn  ftones  and  Britifh  bricks,  by  Conilantine  the  Great; 
C'i  ire  walls  formed  an  oblong  fquare,  in  compais  about  three  miles, 
r  n  leven  principal  gates.  The  fame  emperor  made  it  a  .bi (bop's  fee  i 
fu'  it  appears  that  the  biihops  of  London  and  York,  and  another  £ng«  ^  ; 

Ti  h  tnihop,  woe  at  the  council  of  Aries,  in  the  year  314 :  he  alfo  fettled  ,  ^ 

a  T.lnt  in  it,  as  is  plain  from  fome  of  his  coins.  ^ 

London,  is  its  large  fcnfe,  including  Weftminder,  Southwark,  and 
x:rt  of  Middlefex,  is  a  city  of  furprifing  extent,  of  prodigious  wealth, 
;i-  J  of  the  moft  extenGve  trade.  This  city,  when  confidered  with  all 
r-  advantages,  is  now  what  ancient  Rome  once  was ;  the  feat  of  liberty* 
t  ccncouragerof  arts,  and  the  admiration  of  the  whole  world,  london 
i-  the  centre  of  trade ;  it  has  ^n  intimate  connexion  with  all  the  coun- 
t  <::  in  tbe  kingdom  ;  it  is  the  grand  mart  of  the  nation,  to  which  all  ' 

•,  iru  fend  their  commodities,  from  whence  they  are  again  fcnt  back  into 
c.try  iflwn  in  the  nation,  and  to  every  part  of  the  world.     From  hence 

hruT.eTiblc  carnages  by  land  and  water  arc  conftantly  em])loyedj    and 

t'<  m  b«\cc  arifcs  the  circulation  in  the  national  body,  which  renders 

eery  pjrt  healthfal*  vigorous,  and  in  a  prosperous   condition  ;    a  cir* 

fuhiicn  that  is  equally  beneficial  to  the  head  and  the  moil  diftant  mem* 

t<rs.    Merchants  arc  here  as  rich  as  noblemen  :  witnefs  their  incredible 

loans  to  government ;    and  there  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  the  • 

ikf>s  of  tradefmen  make  liich  a  noble  and  elegant  appearance,  or  are  bet- 

Itr  ftccked. 

It  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  a  river  which,  though  not 
*.He  largeft,  is  the  richeft  and  moft  commodious  for  commerce  of  any 
\i\  ihft  world}  it  being  continually  filled  with  fitrets  failing  to  or  from 
tbe  TTjoft  difiant  climates  :  and  its  banks,  from  London-bridge  to  Black- 
vill,  arc  almoit  one  continued  great    magazine   of  naval   Itores,    con* 
tiining  three  Urge  wet  docks,  32  dry  docks,  and  33  yards  lor  the  build-  i 

\^l  of  fti'rps  for  the  nfe  of  the  merchants,  befide   the  places  allotted 
fjTlhe  building  of  boats  and  lighters;    and  the  king's  yards  down  the 

^^^>  for  the  building  of  men  of  war.     As  this  city  is  aUmt  fixty  mile* 

i^'ani  from  the  fea,  it  enjoys,   by  meana  of  this  beautiful  liver,  all 


♦  Lcri»  is  fituatwl  m  51»  ?!'  north  latitude,  400  miles  foutb  of  Edipi/urgh,  and 
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rnefits  of  navjgalion.  wiUiout  the  danger  of  t 
n  fleet!,  or  of  being  annoyt-d  by  the  moifl  v: 
s  regularly  from  the  water  iide,  auJ,  extttufnig 

its  banks,  reaches  a  rroJigiuus  length  from 
of  amphitheatre,  towaros  the  north,  and  is  con 

Oti  all  Cdes,  in  a  fuccrflion  of  magnifitent  vil 
■s,  the  couniry-feats  of  gHitli'nien  and  traJtIn 
retire  for  the  benefit  of  frcfli  air,  and  to  relax  tb 

of  bnfinefs.  The  regard  paid  by  ilie  legiflntui 
!  lubjeft  has  hitherto  prevented  any  botmds  1 

;  irregular  form  of  this  ciiy  makes  it  difTcuU  t 
However,  its  length  from  ealt  lo  weft  is  gent 
fe»cn  miles,  from  Hyde-park  Corner  lo  Poplai 
)e  places  three,  in  others  two,  and  in  olhrn,  agai 
mile.  Hence  the  cireumferenre  of  the  whole  \\ 
:cJrding  to  a  modem  mc<>furrmenl,  ilie  ext 
ngs  is  35  miles,  two  furlongs,  and  ji)  roods.  Bi 
[11  an  idea  of  Ihe  targe  extent  of  a  city  To  irrcg 
er  of  thi'  people,  who  arc  compuiid  to  be  mar  a 
mbcr  of  edifices  devotcdto  the  lervice  of  religion, 
thefe,  bufides  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  and  the  to 
ninfter,  here  are  tdSp.irifli  ..hiir.:ln's.  ar.d  t'J  eii: 
1  religion;  21  French  prottlir.nt  <.hs]ie!s ;  II  eh 
it-rmans,  Dutch,  Dunes,  &c.  ;■  ^6  iiid<:[*n.k'rt  ■ 
anmcTTingsi  ^'<i  baptill  mi-etings }  1  )J  pr-j.i(li  eh. 
I  for  the  ufe  of  foreign  cmlndlailtits,  aw!  pi'ople  of 
Jews'  fynagogiirs.  So  that  tlicto  are  .Ji  >j  plares  < 
i|i,  in  the  coiiipafsof  thiii  vutl  piU'ol  huiidings, 
I  out-prifhes  iitiiallv  included  in  lii6  bills  ot  mor 
Er  of  niWli.niirt  tahernaoW. 

.re  are  alfu  in  and  near  thii  eily  ITO  alms-hoi 
i  and  inliniiarii!.;  JcUiqis;  Id  public  ptifi.n*; 
kel  for  live  cnttle;  2  olti-r  marVei?  more  purl 
J  other  markets  (or  crrh,  c,->ri'.s,  hay,  ic, ;  J., 
:  lipiare?,  hefides  Ihofc  within  finsie  buiir.ingi,  as 
gcs  ;  4<)  halls  for  cr,m]iarici ;  S  public  fclii.ols,  i 
i  1  charity  fchool:,  which  jjrovide  tducati.m  for  !A. 
ms,  41?  taverns,  .-..'il  oitlec-h.mfes,  ,=;)T.i  aie-lioui 
c»;  4l!ll  ditto  chairs:  THWl  (Ir.ets,  l^.nei,  fvuii 
(XI  dwiIling-hoofeB,  containing,  as  hishimalrta 
i,n(K)  inhabitants,  who.  acciiding  to  a  iati;  < 
liy  the  following  articles  of  pioviliuns : 

cattle 

'  and  lambs 


ry  and  wild-f..wl,  innumerable 

arel,  fold  at  Billingrgaie. 

rs,  buttieis   

hoatiof  cod,   tia<lc!.i^k,  whiliiin.  kc.ovrrT 
1  above  thofi-  bmu^hl  tiy  l.tn-j-caiiii^e  and  V 

atquinliiie'ir.f  liv.Taiid  latl-f:lli J 

r,  ptFunds  WL.L,h[,  about 
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.  >*.  pocn<fe  wGtght,  about 20,000,000 

.cn^Ltmik    7,000,000 

..  .  .> .  i  1:7:115  beer 1,172,49^ 

'  .15  of  .mid  beer 798,4^5 

.  t  \  tei,;n  wines , 3>044 

^     r.?  't  rum.  brandy,  and  other  diltillcd    7  •.  ^^^  -^^ 

:  n.  -.tx^re C    11,000,000 

i'  -    ^-  «ugr.r  of  candles,  above     1 1,000,000 

Icr^  •rr-hrfi^e  was  firft  built  of  ftone  in  the  reign  of  Hcniy  IL  about 

'.  vfsr '  icl^  by  a  tax  laid  upon  wooJj  which  in  the  courfe  of  time  gave 

r*  :zt  notrcsn  that   it  was  built  upon  wool-packs:  from  that  time  it 

•  -.r'  >r~  >n*-  many  alterations  and  improvements,  particularly  fince  the 
i7-jr^,  when  the  hooles  were  taken  down,  and  the  whole  rendered 

r-  C' rjTin.cnt  and  beautiful.  The  paflage  for  carriages  is  31  feet  broad, 
"   r  '  -*^t  en  each  fide  fr  r  foot  pafllngcrs.     It  crolies  the  Thames,  where 

jr»  Jeet  Irr-ad,  and  has   at  prefent  IQ  arches  of  about  20  feet  wide 

;  h«i  the  centre  one  is  confiderably  larger. 

.:*r:ur;Ur-bridgc  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  complete  and  elegant 

:u-ci  oi  xtt  kinl  known  in  the  world.  It  is  built  entirely  of  ftone^ 
'  tr.it^^^cd  over  the  river  at  a  place  where  it  is  1/223  feet  broad  | 

n  i   <iH/ve  3C<i  feet  broader  than  at  London   bridge.     On  each  dde 

-  r.at:  biiaib^ie  of  ftonc,  with  places  of  (helter  from  the  rain.  The 
'  'f.  of  thi  bridge  is  44  feetj  having  on  each  fide  a  fine  foot-way  for 
-  '  r.v.n     it  cf»niifis  of  14  piers,  and  13  large  and  tVft'o  fmall  arches^ 

■  •  ^.c.n  ubr,  that  in  the  centre  being  76  feet  wide,  and  the  reft  de- 
•rj  J^ur  feet  each  from  the  other j  fo  that  the  two  leaft  arches  of 

'  IV  ^'^s.i  ones  are  tach  32  feet.     It  is  computed  that  the  value  of  • 

1.  In  ftjnc  and  other  materials  is  always  under  water.     This  mag- 
:    rt  itru'tare  wx^.  begun  in  17:38,  and  finilhed  17*^>0>  at  the  expenfe  of 

•  '>':1.  defnyed  by  the  parliament. 

-  friars- bridge  Is  not  inferior  to  that  of  Weftminftcr,  eitber  in 
r..~"'Tiz^  or  workmanihip;  but  the  fituation  of  the  ground  on  the 
'  u  rt5^  ctt'ged  the  archite^l   to  employ  elliptical    arches;  which, 

■  •".  lave  a  very  fine  effect  ;  and  many  perfons  even  prefer  it  to 
»•  tr.iLnrr-bn'ige.  This  bridge  was  begun  in  1760,  and  fiiuflied  in 
■   ■"  .  ar  Tneeu^Hce  of  l»'>2,fe4-6l.   to  be  difcharged  by  a  toll  upon  the 

-.ri^'iTs^    I:  is  fituaud  almoll  at  an  equal  dilTance  between  thofe  of 

!'  ..nif^T  and  London,  commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  from  the  lat- 

"  ■  '  '.VLiUhiU,  and  difcovers  the  majofty  of  St.  Paul's  in  a  very  ftriking 

■      -  -    a,    . 

1  '-  .rilhedral  of  St.  Paul's  is  the  mofl  capacious,  magnificent,  and 

'«-  -r  [TiAclxinl  church  in  the  world.     The  length  within  is  »^00  feet ; 

-    '   -^  r.u/nt,  fiom  the  marble  pavement  to  the  crofs  on  the  top  of  the 

•   i,  i^.V).    It  is  built  of  Portland  tlone,  according  to  the  Greek  and 

•  -i-ncrritn,  in  the  form  of  a  crofs,  after  the  model  of  St.  Peter's  at 

^•^  "4  , 1  •  fe'r!:'-h,  in  fome  refj)e6i:s,  it  is  fuperior.     St.  Paul's  church  is  the 

:':v  I'.l  \fcT>rk  of  firChriftopher  Wren,  and,  undoubtedly,  the  only  work 

?    • '  1  ji::-.-  Tnarnitiide  that  cveT  was  completed  by  one  man.     He  lived  to 

'    "'-i*  i*c,  ar,.]  fini(Hed  the  building  37  years  after  he  himfelf  laid  the 

'  -::  1:  .r,.j.    U  ukrs  up  fix  acres  of  ground,  though  the  whole  length  of 

'    '  <.  t> ur-  h  TTA  .fures no  more  than  the  width  of  St.  Peter's,     The  expcnce 

'*  T*-"M  i.i.Hg  ii.^^wT  the  fire  of  London,  was  defrayed  by  a  duty  on  coals, 

h  !  ••  coir.|.uttd  ata million  fterling. 

W'eUminilcr  abbey,  or  the  coUegiate  church  of  Weftminfter,  is  a  ve- 
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arable  pile  of  building  in  the  Gothic  tafte.  tt  wai 
le  Confeffor:  king  Henry  HI.  rebuilt  it  from  Ih 
'If.  ad(!^  a  (iqp  chapel  to  Ihe  eaft  end  of  it ;  tbts 
eceaj'cd  BritiOi  kings  and  nobility  j  and  here  are  a 
J  the  memory  of  many  great  and  illuftrious  perib 
a  and  land,  philofophers,  poets,  tec.  In  the  reign 
year,  out  of  the  coal  duly,  wa«  granted  by  parli: 

The  infide  of  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  W 
•.a  lightnefs  and  elegance,  and  doe*  hononr  to  ll 
npher  Wren.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  fl 
Sow,  and  St.  Bride's,  which  are  fuppofed  to  be 
heir  kind  of  any  in  Europe,  though  archite^i 
«le  for  fuch  eredtion?.  Few  churches  in  and  a1 
ut  fome  beauty.  The  fimpliciiy  of  the  portici 
porlhy  the  purcft  agfs  of  ancient  archiiefilure. 
n  the  Fields  would  he  noble  and  Ikiking,  could  i 
)er  point  of  view.  Several  of  the  i*w  churches 
afte,  and  even  feme  of  the  'chapcl>  have  grace 
.0  recommend  them.  The  banquciing-houfe 
(ery  fmall  part  of  a  noble  palace  defigned  hy  In; 
refidence;  and,  as  it  now  (lands,  under  all  its 
tnetry  and  ornaments  are  in  the  highefl  (tyle  : 
*aore. 

Weftminfter-liall,  though  on  the  ontfide  it  ma 
tdvaniageom  appearai>ce,  is  a  noble  Gothic  buiU 
Ihe  largell  room  in  the  world,  the  loof  of  which 
lars  :  it  being  '^30  feet  lorg,  and  70  broad.  The 
kind.  Here  are  held  the  coronation-feafts  of  our 
(he  courts  of  chancery,  king's-bench,  and  con 
flairs,  that  of  eichetiuer. 

Thai  beautiful  column,  called  the  Monument, 
the  city,  to  perpetuate  the  memoTy  of  iis  being  d 
Jy  worthy  of  notice.  Thia  rolnmn,  which  is  i 
C«eds  all  the  obelilks  and  [lillars  of  the  anci 
high,  with  a  flair-cafe  in  the  middle  to  afcend  I 
about  jO  feet  fliort  of  the  top,  from  whence  ihi 
tor  perfons  to  look'  out  at  the  top  of  all,  which 
with  a  flame  ifliiing  from  it.  On  the  bafe  of  !■ 
ftreet,  the  deftniflion  of  the  city,  and  the  relief  j 
Charles  II.  and  his  brother,  arc  emblematically 
The  north  and  fouth  tides  of  the  bafe  have  eacl 
one  defcribing  its  dreadful  defolation,  and  the  ot 
tion  ;  and  on  the  eatl  fide  is  an  infrripllon,  ihow 
begun  and  finifhed.  The  charge  of  erefliiig  this 
begun  by  lir  Chriflopher  W,en  in  Hi?  I,  and  f 
amounted  to  upward?  of  13,0(H)I. 

'I'he  Royal  Exchange  in  a  large  and  noble  bull 
cod  above  (<{i,Oi'0!. 

The  terrace  in  ihe  Adelphi  iis  a  very  fine  piec 
tud  oiicn  one  of  the  fiiiell  profpecls  in  the  world. 

We  might  here  give  a  defcripiion  of  the  Towi 
New  Trciifnrj-,  the  Admiralty-otticc,  and  ihe 
hall,  the  Manfion-hoiife,  or  liuulc  of  the  I«iO-i) 
Eicilc^'lfice,  India-houfe,  and  a  vail  number  ot 
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"••'le  the  iBa|[nxfioent  edifices  raffed  by  our  nobility;  as  lord  Spencer'a 

-■  ^.c^  Mari borough -houfe,  aod  Buckinghani-hou(«  in  St.  James V park  ; 

r^**  earl  of  Cfacfier£eIdVhoiile  near  Hyde-park;  the  duke  of  Deyon-  ' 

•  r«-'3,  sjid  the  lafce  earl  of  Bath's,  in  Piccadilly;  lord  Shelbume's  in 

trcy-iqoare;  Northumberland- houfe   in   the    Strand;  the  dake  of  I 

i  uT'is,  aoi  Montague-houfe  *,  in  Bioomlbury ;  with  a  number  of  others  | 

the  rcbility  and  gentry;  but  thefe  would  be  fufficient  to  iill  a  \urg9 

Iri?  rreit  and  populous  city  is  happily  fupplied  with  abundance  of 
3  Trarer,  from   the  Thames  and  the  New  Riter,  which  is  not  only 

-rcervable  fervke  to  every  family,  but,  by  means  of  fire  plugs  eveiy  ' 

re  Gjfpvned,  tbe  keys  of  which  are  depoiited  with  the  parifli- officers, 
'.tj  is  in  a  great  meafurc  fecured  from  the  fpreading  of  fire ;  for  thefe 
'  *^ri  ire  no  looner  opened,  than  Jhere  are  vaft  quantities  of  water  to  fup- 
.  :be  ermines- 

1  '^is  p!ecty  of  water  has  been  attended  with  another  advantage :  it  has 
'  "tn  rue  to  fcTcral  companies,  who  infure  hou(es  and  goods  from  tire. 
I  V  premium  is  fmall,  and  the  recovery,  in  cafe  of  lofs,  is  eafy  and  certain. 
lur^  one  of  thefe  offices  keeps  a  fet  of  men  in  pay,  who  are  ready  at  all 
I.. Ufa  u>  give  tbelr  affiitance  in  cafe  of  fire ;  and  who  are,  on  all  occca- 
Ijils  extremely  bold,  dexterous,  and  diligent:  but  though  all   their  Ia«  ^  ,  I 

>'ur3  \houVJ  prove  unfuccefsful,  the  pcrfon  who  fuffers  by  this  devouring  ' 

cement  faaj  the  comfort  that  muft  arife  from  a  certainty  of  being  paid  the  > 

^J  Je  (claimed  upon  oath)  of  what  he  has  infured. 

hchie  the  conflagration  in  l666,  London  (which,  like  moft  other 
^rt-ai  cities,  had  arilen  from  fmall  beginnings)  was  totally  inelegant,  y 

ir  jnve^ient,  and  unhealthy ;  of  which  latter  misfortune  many  melan- 
•-  ly  pTootis  are  authenticated  in  hiftory,  and  which,  without  doubt, 
:::cce<i£d  from  the  narrownefs  of  the  ftreets,  and  the  unaccountable 
\  r.;;ccti:ns  of  the  buildings,   that  confined  the  putrid  air,  and  joined  ' 

^-  ith  other  circrnn fiances,  fuch  as  the  want  of  water,  rendered  the  city 
'tiiivm  free  from  peftilential  devaftation.  The  fire  which  confumed 
t^c  ^e^ieft  part  of  the  city,  dreadful  as  it  was  to  the  inhabitants  at  that 

*  Th«  Brkifii  Mdeuin  is  depofited  in   Mootigue-houfe.     Sir    Hans    Sloane,   hart. 
C^'^  ^^  la  l"i3)  may  not  improperly  ke  called  the   founder  of  the  Britilh  Mufeum; 
t «   I'i  tcB|  tffibliihed  by  parliament  was  only  in  confcqucncc  of  hit  leaving,  by  will, 
i:  i  cc.j?v  cel!£tb«  of  natural  hiftory,  his   large   library,  and  hi»  mimcroua   curiofities,    . 
>  £' -b  col  kiffl  jO,0001.  to  the  ufc  of  the  public,  on  condition  that  the   parliament  \ 

•t;  jld  ^j  20.0001  to  hit  executors.  To  this  coUcftion  were  added  the  Cottoni«n  U- 
^/T*  ^  H«loan  manufcriptSv  coUe^ed  by  the  Oxford  family,  and  purch.ifed  liice- 
'  e  by  th«  pitiianient,  and  a  coUeftioo  of  books  given  by  the  late  major  Edwards. 
ii«  tire  aajtlty,  in  coofideration  of  its  great  ufefulnefs,  was  gracioufly  pleafed  to  add 
tN^rrt>  ^  njj\  libraries  of  books  and  manufcripts  coUcdled  by  the  feveral  kings  of 
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l.£  Saaaba  coUcdioa  oonfiOs  of  an  amasing  number  of  curiofities  ;  among  which  are 
r.-.e  t^*a'y,  laclading  books  of  drawings,  manulcripts,  and  prints,  amounting?  to  about  50^00 

»o..Si«3.  Me4j^,  ^^  ^j^^^  ancient  and  modern,  20,000.     Cameos  and  intaglios,  about  J 

."-•.     ^«U/io3.    Vefifels,  Ice.  of  agate,  jaf per,  &c.  542.     Antiquities,  1,1 '25      Prccioua  ,  ' 

,^'  *i^".  Jalper,  &c.  2,156.  Metals,  mincrali,  ores,  ice.  2,7\>5.  Cryftals,  fpats,  &c 
AS-i.  ^'JoUi,  flints,  ftooes,  1,275.  Earths,  fands,  f alts,  1,035.  Bitumens,  lulphurs, 
an^tw^itc  3^.  Xgics^  m'^^  ^^  3gg  Corals,  fpungcs,  &c.  2,421.  Tcftacca  or  (hells,  ice, 
-''"i^-.^K  tchinitae,  &c.  659.'  AttcriJei,  trochi,  entrochi,  &c.  '241.  CrulUccas, 
rt  s^  b''*'*^  363.  Stell«-fnai»nac,  ftar-filhes,  &c.  173-  Filh,  and  their  parts,  &c. 
V"    ll^H*     '  •'^'i  their  parts,  eggs,  and  the  ncfts  of  diflfcrent  fpecies,  1 .172.     Quadrupeds, 

rVj  ^^^'-^  f«T?enti,  &c  521 .     Infers,  &  ' 

f ,,:":,    '*'«*'«  of  dried  plann,  334.     Homani, 
;;"'  V^'^^t-^ingJ  aatttral.  2,098.     Mathemati< 
lac  ***»caiiiattiiB  a  auffibei  of  large  voU^mca. 
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wu  piDduAive  of  confeqiiences  which  ini 
>fl«  funained  by  individuals)  a  new  city  aro(i 
bat,  though  more  regular,  open,  coiiveDient, 
!r ;  yet  it  by  no  meant  had  the  chara^er  i 
:,  in  many  particulars  ;  and  it  is  ever  to  be  la 
lation  of  thofe  times)  that  the  magnificen 
of  the  great  iir  Chiittopher  Wren  was  total 
fd  to  the  mean  and  Mfilh  views  of  priTate  [i 
rrepajable  injury  to  the  ciliswns  Ihcmrelves, 
al ;  for  had  that  great  arrhitcifl's  plan  been  fu 
alTerted  mud  have  been  the  refult ;  the  meti 
1,  iiicontcftably,  have  been  the  mod  magnificf 
inivcrfe,  and  of  confequenre  mull,  from  th 
;ncrsuf  di!lin£lion  and  taHe  who  would  have 
^ihauflible  fund  of  tiches  to  this  nation.  But 
if  that  age  has  dqirived  U9  of  fo  valuable  an  a< 
ilely  neceffary  that  fome  iffnrts  fliould  be  madi 
n  a  greater  degree  anfwerablc  to  the  character 
rful  people  in  the  world. 

c  plan  of  London,  in  its  prefcnt  Hate,  will 
to  very  moderate  judges,   to   he  as  injudicio 

be  conclvtd  for  a  eiiy  of  trade  and  comm* 
ble  a  river  as  the  1  hauies.  The  wharfs  am 
tlremely  mean  and  inconvcnieni  j  and.  I  he  w 
rmity  in  the  ftreeis  of  the  ciiy  of  London, 
uiy  parts  of  it,  are  alfo  ciicumfljnces  that  grea 

appearance.  Many  of  the  ihurrhes,  and  o 
kewile  thnilt  up  in  comer?,  in  fuch  a  mann 
irs  to  believe  thai  they  were  defigncd  to  b( 
ments  of  the  city  of  Liindun  fur  fome  years  )'a 
jreat;  and  the  new  llrvcis,  which  are  numerol 
lus,  and  built  with  greater  regularity  and  elega 
the  centre  of  the  town,  and  upon  the  banks 
le,  was  a  chain  of  inelegant,  ruinous  houfcs, 
am-yard,  the  Savoy,  and  ^omerfel-houfe.  1 
riy,  engaged  the  notice  of  the   ingenious  Ad; 

0  a  piece  of  fcenery,  whi«h  no  city  in  Euroi 
'  Durham-yard  was  raifed,  upon  arches,  the  pil 

1  fur  its  enchanting  profjien,  the  utility  of  its  i 
us  apartments,  anfwcring  a  variety  of  porpofi 
guuus  to  the  Adelphi  liands  the  Savoy,  the  pn 
toanuirancei  and,  adjoining  to  the  Savoy, 
Somerfet  houfe,  where,  being  the  property  or  j 
Idings  fur  public  offices  has  been  eredted  ;  and 
edince,  are  elegani  apartments  appro|jriated  i 
y,  the  Royal  Academy  of  painting  and  fculpti 

)ugh  a  variety  of  circnmfiancej  have  hithertc 
embellifhment  ofthe  metropulis,  it  niufl  at 
:edged,  that  a  fpirit  of  improvemsnt  ftems  ut 
sf  people.  The  very  elegant  and  neeelfary  . 
lening  ihe  Hreels  is  felt  in  the  mod  fenfiUt 
Icgreea  of  |>eaple.  I'hc  roads  are  contJnu 
),  upon  the  fame  model;  and,  exclu'five  of  I 
;b  &<i€  at  Ihott  dtRances,  an  rendered  mon 
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-  iu...e  lights,    wh«n  viewed  at  a  diftaGce,  efpecially  where  the  roadj 
r.  ^r.u;  and    ^cn    the    priccipal    fireets,  fnch  as   PaU-Mall.  New  I 

xr«t,  Onord-flrect,  &c.  convey  an  idea  of  elegance  and  majui. 

V  ..^g  d«  r.ft  of  improTementf  worthy  notice,  miy  be  included  the  i 

(\  "r  °      '  /•" 5'^»nce'>--lane,  and  that  very  lubftantial  building  ia  f 

^.a  l>i,r,.  whwh  does  hououf  to  a  people  celebrated  for  their  eleiJi- 

'  i'.  ;m  ihcir  hiunanity.     Here  the  unfortunate  debtor  will  no  longer 
■y.-.^hf  the  dreadt  ul  rattle  of  chains,  or  by  the  more  horrid  foumk 

:i ;  ir:ra  :je  hps  of  thofe  wretched  beings  who  fet  dtfiance  to  all  lawi 

■  •  J>i  hcman  :  and  here  alfo  the  offender,  whofe  crime  is  not  capital. 
■■  ,-7  ail  tbe  bcnetits  of  a  free  open  air.  '  • 

i^^T-raitle  k  the  only  fabric  that  deferveg  the  name  of  a  roTal  i»- 

.'  f'=  V  t'  »•?<»  ihf  chiefly  through  its  beautiful  and  coramanding 

:-.n,  wiuch.  ^th  the  form  of  its  conftrudlion,  rendered  it,  before 

.  :-rs.ir!,tiun  of  artillery,  impregnable.     Hampton^ourt  was  the  fa- 

-  atdei.ce  of  kin?  William.     It  is  built  in  the  Dutch  tafte.  and 

'•■'=.  go^  apartment!.,  and,  like  Windfor,  lies  near  the  Thames. 

l,:.!"".^^^"?.  ••***  ("""^  S°od  piftures;  but  nothing  equal  toth« 

■:  -|tot  ccJedmn  made  by  Charies  I.  and  diffipated  in  t^  Ume  o€ 

■  ''"■;  ??•  }\  cartoons  of  Raphael,  which,  for  defign  and  ««pref,  • 
.-.  -K  .cciCMd  the  mafter-picces  of  painting,  have  by  his  prefent  cm- 

^  t^n  rec^jved  from  the  gallery  buUt  for  them  at  Hai^pton-cooit 

■  -^  qj«ni  pakce     formerly  Buckingham-honfe,    in  sf  James'. 
— ..    ine  place  of  St.  James's  is  commodious,  but  baa  the  air  of  s 

•;;'-;  and  lU  of  Kenfington,  which  was  purchafed  from  the  Finch 

.67  kmg  WiUiam,   is  remarkable  only  for  iu  gardens.    Other 

;;^il.      "  '*^P"S  *"  ^  ^'*S'  ««  far  from  deferring  the  name 

.vit  to  tki,  if  not  fuperior,  in  magnificence  and  expenfive  decoration*.  ' 

■•3  .y  piiv^  feats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  in  every  patt 

•.^^K-^'1!°:,?,^!i^^'*'^""?"'%«^"'^"«  -f  '^e  Engiia,  m^^ 

■    ,.  ;■  wu  ,   P*""'  °^  ^'^-    J"  »hefe  alfo  the  princely  fortunes 

-  V : ,  ^  ,j '■'E^'*.""^*/"''''''"''*"'  *° »»»«  fineft  dalfical  ufte  j  mtnefs  tbe 

..  "i  .::^ '^4»B  of  Buckingham  and  earl  Pembroke.     At  the  feat  •£ 

•  •■:  Vw'^nr!^.'''?*,'"^''*.  *"*■'!"''>'*'*''' be  found  than  are  in  the  pof-     ,  i 

'  "^anrotoerfabjea  in  the  world.  *^ 

•  --'-.^^'IS  ''""^'^  °^'^^  -^"Slirt*  nobility  and  gentry  have  an  ' 
.,,  -.J  "^^"f  .♦ram  what   ,s   to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
=  ^.  »nici)  u,  that  aU  of  them  are  complete  without  and  within, 

w  members  being  fuiuble  to  each  other,  both  in 

--:v::;;r^!™;l'"^»"<i  »»  ^'?^  J"  the  highed  pretrvition.    It 

■^rj^ft^   **  ^*^'',  ^'"fh  <=°nfifts  in  i'»  hortulane  and  rural 
«ch«S  ''P'."K.  '^ndlcapes,  temples,  all  of  them  the  r«fult 
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..  V-r  ;  Jr.?'";''".'^  '^}  ^'P'  ^"  ^*^  ^»g^^ft  preferration.     It 

.-..'iiu.r.j!;Lf  ^^^  feat    which  conlifts  in  its  hortulane  and  rural 

..  ..,.  .__.  •^>  opening  landlcapes,  templets  all  of  them  the  refult  .  j 

'I  art  ot  imitating  nature,  and  uniting  beauty  with  mag-  f 

\i\Tr\l. dti«^^  ^^^^  "^^-  ^^^^^  ^^^''^  ^J^ter  into  a  particular  de- 

•'-'^  -t  \h\iwwk      ^^^"*  °^  England,  which  would  far  exceed  the 

.  ^.ifi  ^rra^W.        •■  *^  *^^^  therefore  only  touch  upon  fome  of  the  moft 

-v-uit-1,  aiKj  the  Q    t^^  ^!^"*^  city  in  the  BritiOi  dominions,  for  trade, 
i:.-:    /bu th  li4cM^^.°^^^s  inhabitants.     It  Hands  upon,  the  north 

^«  tivtr  Avon  j  and  tlie  two  garta  of  *thc  city  a«e  * 
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conneAed  b;  ■  fi«ie  fnidge.  The  city  U 
pofed  to  contatit  lj,0(K)  houfes,  and  $5 
cathedral  and  eighteen  parish  churchet, 
places  of  worfliip.  On  the  notth  fide  of 
fquare,  which  jt  adonied  with  row*  of  tree 
i  'WiUiam  the  Third,  there  in  a  cuftonl'-boti 
length,  faid  to  he  one  of  the  moft  commodi 
and  landing  of  merchants'  goods.  The  eti 
and  traders  meet,  U  alt  of  freelione,  and  i 
£urope. 

York  ii  a  city  of  great  antiquity,  pteafar 
It  is  vet^'  populous,  and  furrounded  with  i 
four  gates  and  fiii:  pofterns.  Here  arc  ft 
a  very  iiobtc  cattiedrul,  or  nninlier,  it  be 
buildings  in  England.  It  extends  it)  lengt 
feet.  The  nave,  which  is  the  laigeft  of 
that  of  Si.  Peter's  church  at  Rome,  is  foi 
eleven  fret  higher,  th^n  that  of  Si.  Paut'i 
wcfl  end  are  two  towers,  connected  and 
forms  ihe  well  enlranec,  and  \»  reckoned  t 
rope.  The  windows  ate  finely  painted, 
adorned  with  Datues  of  all  the  kings  of  Ett 
nian  to  Henry  VI. ;  and  here  are  thirty-t« 
pillars,  each 'confiding  of  one  piece  of  atab 
Gothic  chapter- houfe.  Near. the  cathedn 
is  a  noble  'firu^rc,  and  which  was  defi{ 
lington.  The  city  has  a  Hone  bridge 
Oufe. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  for  fotne  lime  th 
And  the  walls,  yrhich  at  this  time  inclofe  I 
who  encompafl'ed  it  alio  with  a  ditch.  It 
laud,  as  well  on  account  of  its  buildings  ai 
Dumber  of  its  inhabitants.  It  ha*  fix  gal 
more  than  two  miles  in  circumference.  T 
heUdet  chapels,  and  five  large  meeting-hm 
The  trade  of  Exeter,  in  (erges,  perpetu 
and  otker  woollen  goods,  is  very  great. 
means  of  (luices. 

The  city  of  Gloucefter  ftands  on  a  pie 
defcent,  and  is  a  clean,  well-built  town, 
branch  of  which  brings  fliips  up  to  it.  1 
and  magnificent  flrufturej  and  there  ire  : 
Litchfield  ftands  in  a  valley,  three  m 
divided  by  a  flream  which  runs  into  ' 
founded  in  the  year  1U8:  it  was  much 
but  was  lb  conpletdy  repaired  foon  after 
one  of  the  nobled  Gothic  flruftures  in 
to  be  the  moll  confiderable  cily  in  thi 
C^e&T. 

Cbefler  13  a  large,  populous,  and  wt 
that  baa  a  gate  at  each  end,  and  twelve 
into  the  fea.  It  has  eleven  pariQies,  arH 
'fireeta  are  generally  even  and  fpaciou 
flraight  lines,  meet  in  tlie  centre.  The 
deda,  a  McTcian  lady^  in  the  j  ear  30$, 
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.'  to  the  ctftle,  from  whence  there  is  a  pleafant  walk  round  the  city 
n  the  W]<,  except  "where  it  is  intercepted  by  fume  of  the  towers  over 

:  '.Mtes :  acd  from  thence  there  is  a  profpeft  of  Flintlhirci  and  the 
•.*ir.i  cf  Wales. 

'Vir-.-ckis  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and  appears  to  have  been  of 
r  ::ci  ctai  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  It  ftands  upon  a  rock,  of 
*  -Uvpi,  ca  the  banks  of  the  Avon  :  and  a  way  is  cut  to  it  through  the 
-  s,  K'Q  each  of  the    four   cardinal  poiiit5.     The  town  is  populoujj, 

'  .  \c  ibnrU  are  ipacious  and  regular,  and  all  meet  in  the  centre  of  the 


i. 


lie  drr  of  Coventrj'  Is  large  and  populous  :  it  has  a  handfome  town 

.    ..;'.  £si  twelve  noble  gates.  Here  is  alfo  a  fpacious  market-place,  with 

; .    u  ic  ihe  m.ddle,  t>0  feet  high,  which  is  adorned  witn  Itatucs  of  fevcral 

*  ■  o  if  England,  as  large  as  life. 

S     ru7  is  a  large,  neat,  and  well-built  city,  fituated  In  a  valley,  and 

.i?:cc  by  the  Upjier  Avon  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  by  the  Bourne 

'"  T.eeatt.    The  tireets  are  generally  fpacious,  and  built  at  right  angles. 

1  .«  cathtdral,  which    was   hnifhed   in    13.08-,  at  the  expenle   of  above     • 

.    '^Ol.  is.  for  a   Gothic    building,    the    mod    elegant    and    regular 

I  i  ir  c  kln;;dDm.     It  is  in.  the  form  of  a  lantern,  with  a  beautiful  fpipc 

*  veacRc  in  the  middle,  which  b  410  feet  high,  being  the  tallell  in 

l:.;larjd.    The  length  of  the  church  is  478  feet,  the  breadth  is  70  feet, 

%i  .1 1'tie  htigbtotthe  vaulting  80  feet.     The  church  has  a  cloifter,  which 

L  Ij'y'Ta-iqcare,  and  of  as  fine  workmandiip  as  any  in  England,     The 

f -^  ttr-iuuie,  which  is  an  o6lagon,  is  150  feet  in  circumference  j  and 

-  l:  tbe  rcvf  bears  all  upon  one  fmall  pillar  in  the  centre,  fo  much  too 

«rik,  in  appearance,  for  the  fupport  of  fuch  a  prodigious  weight,  that 

in  conilructioQ  of  this  huilding  is  thought  one  of  the  greateft  curioiities  in 

E.  '^.ird. 

Tne  city  of  Bath  took  its  name  from  fome  natural  hot  baths,  for  the 
r:'i:c!nil  waters  of  which  this  place  has  been  long  celebrated,  and  mach 
*r^.:eriied.    The  feafons  for  drinking  the  Bath  waters  are  the  fpring  and 
..nvan^n ;  the  fpring  feaibn  begins  with  April,  and  ends  with  June  ;  the 
*  r^:z:\  failon  begins  with  September,  and  lafts  to  December ;  and  fome 
i^Krf'oLs  remain  here  all  the  winter.     In  the  fpring,  this  place  is  molt  fre- 
.'itT.itn  tor  health,  and  in  the  autumn  for  pleafure,  when  at  lealt  two 
t'.ird*  Ci  ikie  company,  confifting  chiefly  of  perfons  of  rank  and  fortune, 
c.ne  ro  panike  of  the  amufemenls  of  the  place.     In  fome  feafons  there 
hiV£  ix-ca  no  Wfs  thin   8000  perfons   at  Bath,  befides  'its   inhabitants. 
Sjrr.e  ot  the  buildings  latdy  ereiled  here  are  extremely  elegant,  panicu- 
-rly  Queen's- fquarc,  the  North  and  South  Parade,  the  Royal  Forum,  the 
C.-ris  ai^i  Crefcent. 

N^uingham  b  p!eafantly  fituatcd  on  the  afccnt  of  a  rock,  overlooking 
*:a.  uTtr  Trent,  which  runs  parallel  with  it  about  a  mile  to  the  fouth,  and 
V.i-  oetn  made  navigable.  It  is  one  cf  the  ncateil  places  in  England,  and 
i^ii  1  ccrnfiderable  trade. 

No  aaiion  in  the  world  has  fuch  dock -yards,  and  all  conveniences  for 

o  T.:trjr.uja  and  repiirs  of  the  royal  navy,  as  Porifmouth  (the  mod  regu- 

U:  f  rjdcation  in  England),   Plymouth  (by    far  the  beft  dock-yard), 

Cr.-'itl.Ti,  Woolwich,  aiid  Deplford,     The  royal  hol'pital  at  Greenwich, 

t^r  laixnntmated  feamen,  is  fcarcely  exceeded  by  any  royal  palace,  for 

it*  TCi^aiiicence  and  cxpenfe, 

Co3<MEitCB  AKD  MAS UPACTURKS.]  It  is  Well  knowu  that  commcrce 
and  macuiaaurcs  have  raifed  the  Englidi  to  be  the  firl\  and  moll  pow- 
erful people  in  the  world,    Hiiloricai  reviews,  on  this  head,  would,  be 
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tous.  It  if  fufficient  then  to  fay,  that  tt  wi 
labcth  that  England  began  to  feel  ht-r  true  weif 
rtv.     She  planned  Tome  fettlefnents  in  Americ 

left  the  expenle  attending  them  ta  be  d<rfraye 
3td  ftw  was  too  pariimoniuus  to  carry  her  of 
cution.  Jamef  I.  entered  upon  great  and  ben 
jiifli  trade.  The  Eaft-India  company  owe*  t. 
letice  i  and  Biitifh  America  faw  her  molt  liouti 
I  and  hiff  family.  The  fpirit  of  commerce  we 
t  of  liberty  i  aiid  though  the  Stuarts  were  not  f: 
ing  tde  reigns  of  the  princes  of  ihnt  family,  the 
!tly  increafed.  It  is  hot  intended  to  follow  cor 
luatioDS,  but  only  to  give  a  general  rcprel^titaC 
«ft  of  the  nation. 

iTie  prefent  fyflem  of  Englidi  politics  may  pri 
•n  rife  in  Ihe  reign  of  ijuecn  Elizabeth.  At  t 
gion  was  eftablitbed,  wbich  niturally  allied  us 

made  all  the  pt^illi  powers  our  enemies. 
Ve  began  in  the  fame  reign  to  extend  our  trac 
eflary  for  us  alfo  to  watch  the  commercial  f-roi 
,  if  not  to  incommode  and  obAiu<ft  their  trafiii 

Ve  then  likewifs  fettled  colonies  in  America,  i 
tl  fcene  of  European  ambition;  for,  feeing  n 
niards  were  annually  enriched  from  Meiico 
gined  thai  an  American  coiiqueltor  plantattOD 
her-country  with  gold  and  filvcr. 
'he  difoneriei  of  new  regions,  which  were  thi 
it  of  remote  traffic,  and  the  neceflity  of  long 
years,  a  great  multiplication  of  (hipping,  Thi 
wealthy  element;  and,  by  degrees,  a  new  kir 
id  Hovoi  domaiion. 

.»  the  rfiief  trade  of  Europe,  fo  the  chief  n 
in  the  hands  of  the  Fortugiicle  and  Spaniard?, 
:h  the  con&nt  of  other  princes  was  not  alked, 
>vered  countries  between  them:  but  the  cto« 
n  to  the  king  of  Spain,  or  being  feized  by  hir 
ping  of  the  two  nations,  with  which  he  kept  all 
n,  Ittl  the  armada  he  had  raifed  at  a  vafi  expcr 
land  was  deflroyed ;  which  put  a  Hop,  and  aliii' 
n  of  the  Spaniards. 

t  thii  time  the  Dutch,  who  were  opprefTed 
si  y«  greater  evils  than  they  felt,  refolved  no  It 
ice  of  ihar  mafters;  they  therefore  revolted,  a 
lb  they  were  affiflcd  by  the  money  and  forces  o 
pendent  and  powerful  commonwealth, 
'ben  the  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  had 
mment,  and  fome  remitlion  of  the  war  gv 
nes  for  future  profptrity,  they  eafily  perceived 
I  were  narrow,  and  their  numbers  fmall,  ibe 
I  only  by  that  power  which  is  the  confequenc 
people  whofe  country  produced  only  the  nee 
not  to  be  acquired  but  from  foreign  dominit 
of  the  produAs  of  one  country  into  another, 
va  tbu  nceeiGt)'>  thvi  juftly  eftimatcd,  arofc 
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■'\  v.ii  f.f  many  rears  prolecuted  with  an  indnftry  and  fucccft  per- 

ir*  :  Inn  in  the  woild  before  j  and  by  which  the  poor  tenants  of 

".'V' -i  \i]!A^e5  and  impailable  bogs  ere<5led  thcmfelves  into  high  and 

.  Iv  va,  who  iet  the  greateft  monarchs  at  defiance,  whofe  alliance 

.: '.l  by  thf  y>ro\2dtflt,  and  whofe  power  was  dreaded  by  the  fierceft, 

•.   iv  taf  cftatliihmcnt  of  this  rtate,  there  arofe  to  £n2[land  a  new 
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'i  1  J  H-fl  Elizabeth    entered    upon  the  government,  the  cuftoms 

'  .  ■:  :.V  Jf>,*XJOl.  a  year ;  at  the  Reftoration,  they  were  let  to  farm 

'    .(.<;.  dDd  produced  confiderably  abo\'e  double  that  fam   before 

r  Mijn.    The  people  of  London,  before  we  had  any  plantations, 

'c:^  \fL:  trade  was  inconfiderable,  were  computed  about  100,000  ; 

^   i:2ih  of  qijeen  Elizabeth,  they  were  increafed  to  150,000,  and 

.  ■  i::.Te  fix  times  that  number.     In  thofe  days  we  had  not  only 

.re?,  but  fliips,  from  our  neighbours.     Germany  furnillied  us 

y.  «h'n^  made  of  metal,  even  to  nails ;  wine,  paper,  linen,  and 

'  irU  other  things,  came  from    France.     Portugal    fumilhed    us 

;-g2rs:  all  the   produce   of  America  was   brought   to    us    from 

'.    ml  the  Venetians  and  Genocfc  retailed  to  us  the  commodities  of 

rA'  I-dies  at  their  own  price.     The  legal  intcreft  of  money  was 

•-pi-Tctnt.  and  the  common  price  of  our  land,  ten  or  twelve  years' 

■W.   \Ve  may  add,  that  our  manufa6lures  were  few,  and  thofe 

n^Mrentj  ihe  number  of  Engli(h   merchants  s very  fmall;    and 

'g  moch  inferior  to  what  lately  belonged  to  the  Amerlcaa 
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^--ir-5-:t:i[i  is,  of  all  other  countries,  the  moft  proper  for  trade  5  as 
n  it;  fituation  as  an  ifland,  as  from  the  freedom  and  excellency 
'^Dfttutiou, and  from  its  natural  produds,  and  confiderable  manu- 
'  •'«.    Fo:  exportation,  our  country  produces  many  of  the  mod  fub- 
'^1  indnecciTary  oommodities;  as  butter,  cheefe,  com,  cattle,  wool, 
>.  les'J,  tin,  copper,  leather,  copperas,  pit-coaJ,  alum,  faffron,  Sec, 
'  t  c.)n  i  :netlme3  preferve^j  other  countries  from  ftarving.     Our  horfes 
'  '  jr  T. oft  ifcTvtceable  in  the  world,  and  highly  valued  by  all  nations  for 
•  ^iriiuefj,  beauty,  and  ftrength.     With  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
I  'f'^Mftnal  not  only  our  own  fleets,  but  many  foreign  vellels  that 
-ue  anj  ^.    o,ir  iron  we  export  manufa6hired  in  great  guns,  carcafes, 
"^c*?,  ficc.   Pmiigious,  and  almoft  incredible,  is  the  value  likewife  of 
''  eo«ri5  m>m  hence  exix)rte<l,  viz.   hops,  flax,   hemp,   hats,  Ihoes, 
'  *:  /d-iTuif,  ale,  beer,  red-herrings,  pilchards,  falmon»  oyflers,  liquorice, 
'  ■  >i.  norvsuds,  toys,  &c. 
^''>-  IS  i>?.ra'y  a  manufafture  in  Europe  but  what  is  brought  to  great 
""■-••n  in  England.     Tne  woollen  manufacture  is  the  moll  confider- 
->  1  exceeds  m  goodnefs  and  quantity  that  of  any  other  nation.    Hard- 
*•-  **"  I  her  capital  article:  locks,  edge-tools,  guns,  fvvords,  and  other 
•    '» ^'- of  lupcrior  excellence ;   houfehold  utenfils  of  brafs,  iron,  and 
•••%  alt'j,  arc  very  great  articles;  and  our  clocks  and  watches  are  in 
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*-*j  ^- PiritKh  commerce,  that  branch  which  we  enjoyed  exclufively, 
]'\^^  ^'^nieyce  with  our  colonies,  was  Ions;  rc^^arded  as  the  moft  ad- 
■  "'iC-a:.    Yet,  fince  the  feparadou   of  the  Anv-riciin    Stales   from 
''•"'^'•^'"^m,  tbe  trade,  the  indultrv,   and  manutafture?,  of  the  latter, 
-'  ^''' '-  -""^-^  increafed.     New  m?.'rket?  have  opt  ned ,  the  retnras  froni ' 
I  ^  7  .^'■' '^wt  certain  and  lefs   tedious  than   tho/e  trom  America.     By 
■^HH  a  gieaier  variety  of  markets,   the  {kill   and   ingenmty  of  our 
'-^'  iare  tak«x  a  wider  ran-e ;  the  pr-jduaions  of  tbeir  Ubovir  have 
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been  idaptni  to  the  want*,  not  of  rifing  aiatu 
wealthy  and  liu:  moil  refined ;  and  our  commei 
ing  un  the  ariificiat  bafis  of  monopoly,  hu  been 
ss  more  liberal.  The  trade  of  England  to  the 
of  articles,  is  likewife  very  confiderable. 

The  principal  iflands  beloiiging  to  the  En{ 
Jamaica,  Bacbadoes,  St.  Chriliopher's,  Grens 
Domioica,  Anguilla,  Nevis,  Montferrat,  the  B( 
and  ihc  Bahama  or  Lucayan  Ifland*  in  (be  Atl 
nico  and  Si.  Lucia,  lately  taken  from  the  Frenc 
The  EngUfti  trade  with  their  Weft-In^ia 
fugars,  rum,  cotton,  logwood,  cocoa,  cuffee,  pin 
tcrials  for  dyers,  mahogany  and  manchineel  pi 
for  thefe,  the  exports  from  England  aie  ofnabui 
with  which  the  Wed-Indians  now  clothe  theii 
with  broad-clolh  and  kerfeys,  for  the  plante 
milin ;  filks  and  fhitfs  for  their  ladies,  and  hoi 
eapi  for  their  llaves  of  both  feces ;  (lockings  u 
and  millinery  ware,  and  perukes  j  laces  for  linei 
beer,  pale  beer,  pickles,  candles,  butter,  and  ( 
files,  axes,  hatchets,  chilfels,  adzes,  hoes,  matta 
nails,  lead,  puwde«,  and  fhot ;  brafs  and  Cop| 
panlil«« ;  cabinet- wares,  fnufFa,  and  in  gener 
nufaAured  in. Great  Britain,  alfo  negroes  fron 

The  trade  of  England  to  the  Eaft  Indies  c 
Dupendous  political  as  well  as  commercial 
with  in  hiAory.  The  trade  itielf  is  eiclufin 
which  has  a  temporary  monopoly  of  it,  in 
vanced  to  the  government.  This  company  ex 
iinds  iif  woollen  raanufaflure,  all  forts  of-  ha 
quickfilver.  Their  imports  conjill  of  gold,  i 
lea,  pepiier,  arrack,  porcelain  or  China  ware,  fi 
tion  j  and  of  wrought  filks,  muflins,  cailicoei, 
manufiflurts  of  India,  for  exportation  to  forei 
,  To  Turkey,  England  fends,  in  her  own  1 
lead,  and  iron,  hardware,  iron  ulenfils,  clock 
cochineal,  and  logwood.  She  imports  fron 
{kins,  dying  drugs,  cotton,  fruils,  medicinal  i 
articles.  Formerly,  the  balance  of  this  trade  w 
in  favour  of  England.  Ihe  Englifh  trade 
through  the  pra6tice9  of  the  French ;  but  the 
a  very  low  ebb  with  the  French  as  well  as  the 
England  exports  to  Italy  woollen  goods  of  i 
lead,  tin,  fifh,  aitd  Eall-Indra  gguds ;  and  biin 
wines,  oil,,  foap,  olives,  oranges,  lemons,  po 
loun,  anchovies,  and  other  articles  of  tuxur) 
to  England  is  annually  about  700,00(j1. 

To  Spain,  England  fends  alt  kinds  of  wooll 
fi(b,  corn,  iron  and  brafs  manufactures,  babei 
linen  from  Germany  and  elli.'where,  for  t 
receives  ill  return,  wints,  oils,  dri»l  froii 
wool,  indigo,  cochinealf  and  other  d^ing  di 

Portugal  formerly  wii,  upon  commercial 
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Eriar/J,  whofe  Beets  and  armies  have  more  than  once  faved-ber  from 
-   u  n.     England  lends  to  this  country  almoft  the  fame  kind  of  mer* 

,.  ;„.  is  Im  Spain,  and  receives  in  return  vaft  quantities  of  wines^  with  . 

',  i  I  ii'jtti  and  moift  fruits^  dying  drugs,  and  gold  coin.  • 

]  1  \'i::L':\  cf  commerce  between  England  and  France  has  been  fo  vari- 

r^rrc-cuted,  that  it  is  not  eafy  accurately  to  eliimate  its  advantages;  | 

/  vjnvti'CT  ib*y  were,  a  total  fufpcnfion  of  tjiem  haa  now  taken  place  | 

.: '  yr?i'e3t  war. 

.  ;•/*:<!  ifrds  to  Flanders,  ferge«,  flannels,  tin,  lead,  fugars,  and  to- 
),  2f-d  receives    in   return,   laces,  linen,   cambrics,   and  other  ar- 

:.<  .:  ijxiin',  by  which    £ngland  lofes  upon   the   balance  230,000l« 

:  ij  ?railj.    To  Germany  England  fends  cloths  and  ftuffs,  tin,  pew*-  j 

*.  .-:::?,  tobacco,   and    Eaft-Jndia  merchandife;  and  brings    thence  • 

I.'  ;uDtiiies  of  linen,   thread,   goat-fkins,   tinned  plates,  timbers  for 

V.  3,  r^-ines,  and  many  other  articles.     Before  the  late  war,  the  ba- 

-  cf  this  trade  was  thought  to  be  500,0001.  annually,  to  the  preju- 

-  t'Ergland:    but  that  fum   is  now  greatly  reduced,  as  moft  of  the 
'•Tin  p:inces  find  it  their  intereft  to  clothe  their  armies  in  Englilh 

:l  t.::.:res.     1    have    already  mentioned  the  trade  with   Denmark^  , 

V  r.s,\  bweden,   and  Ru£na,   which   formerly  was  againft  England; 
.1.  xu  b^Vi^ce  was  lately  vaftly  diminiftied  by  the  great  improvements 

'.  I.CT  An-.eiicin  colonies,  in  raifing  hemp,  flax,  making  pot-aflies,  iron-  ,       ^  [ 

■  rV;.  a?.d  laii-aw,  all  which  ufed  to  be  fumiflied  to  her  by  the  northern  i  •  * 

•r-.tn.    Tnt  goods  exported  to  Poland,  chiefly  by  the  way  of  Dant-  i 

:.  ':,  are  canv,  and  the  dirties  upon  them  low.     Alany  articles  are  fent 
:.r:e.  /or  which   there  is    no  longer  any  demand  in  othvir  countries.  , 

c!-..J  ccnfiimes  large  quantities  of  our  woollen  goods,  hardware, 
-.i.  tic,  fait,  fea-coal,  &c.  and  the  export  of  manufactured  tobacco  is 
r-:trtr  to  PcAand  than  to  any  other  pountiy.     "JTie  balance  of  trade  may 

-  ct:  !T:?lcd  much  in  our  favour.  * 
1"  Hllarrti,  England  fends  an  immenfe  quantity  of  many  forts  of  mer-             '  ' 

fuch  as  all  kinds  of  woollen  goods,  hides,  com,  coals,  Eafl-India  , 

lurVjy  commodities,  tobacco,  tar,   fugar,  rice,  ginger,  and  other  i 

\ritr»c2La  picdu«ft;ons  j  and  makes  return  in  fine  linen,  lace,  cambrics, 

1  Ttid,  i2^5,incle,  madder,  boards,  drugs,  whalebone,  train-oil,  toys,  and  [ 

r.  .r;  cAnei  tb.ir.gs}  and  the  balance  is  ufually  fuppofed  to  be  much  in  ■ 

iivrHi:  of  Ln<*land.  , 

i.r.if^^n^  knds  to  the  coaft  of  Guinea  fundry  forts  of  coarfe  woollen 

iz  i  lir»cn,  ircin,  pewter,  brafs,  and  hardware  manufa6lures,  lead,  (hot, 

t  ■  r.rda,  knives,  fire-arms,  gun- powder,  and  glafs  manufa6hires.     And, 

1  •  -Ax.*  its  drawing  no  money  out  of  the  kingdom,  it  lately  fupplied  the 

ATi€T.:2n  colonies  with  negro  flaves,  amounting  in  number  to  above 

r  -^ ,'  f.".)  annuilly.    The  other  returns  arc  in  gold-duft,  gum,  dying  and 

^.Vf^r  dru^s,  red-wood,  Guinea-grains,  and  ivory.  -  •    . 

lo  Arabii,  Pcrlia,  China,  and  other  parts  of  Alia,  England   fends 

m  if  h  foreign  &lver  coin  and  bullion,  and  fundry  KngUih  manufa<5lures 

C-:  '*Gol]en-goods,  and  of  lead,  Iron,  and  brafs  j  and   brings  home  from 

ir:f>le  remtit  regions  mnflins  and  cottons  of  many  various  kinds,  calli? 

cf^,  T2iw  and  wrought  filk,  chintz,   teas,   porcelain,   gold-duft,  coffee, 

*iU-peire,  and  many  other  drugs.     And  fo  great  a  quantity  of  thofc  va^ 

r.'-Ais  jncTchandifes  are  exported  to  foreign  European  nations,  as  more 

man  -baiidanly  compcnlkes  for  all  the  filver  bullion  which  England  car- 
ries oul. 

Dunng  the  infancy  of  commerce  to  foreign   parts,  it   was   judged 
♦xpeuieni  to  pint  cxdufcYft  charters  to  particular  bodies  oj  corpon^- 

R2 
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morrtien;  hen«  the  Eaft-tndia,  Sonth-3ea, 
iffia,  Royat  African  cu[n{ianicg ;  but  the  Trade 
licai  13  now  laid  (ipen ;  though  the  mtTchant 
ther  mull  become  a  member  of  the  Company,  1 
d  regiilatioti*,  and  advance  a  fmall  fum  at  adml 
sporting  confuls,  forts,  6ct. 
l"he  balance  of  trade  in  favbUf  of  England  ha 
ITS  ago,  at  three  millions  fterling.  The  iner. 
B  country  will  clearly  appear  from  a  romparatj' 
rtB  and  exports  at  diflerent  periods;  the  value  < 
gti  merchandize  and  manufafturel,  in  the  yea 
follows : 

Imports.  E 

1772,     U,50n,0W)l 17,i 

i7«3,    laiS-j.-i/Hicl 14,; 

V9-i,     19,()2;M'01'! 24,! 

i7y7.   i;i,i5o,()(Hii 28,: 

As  the  quantity  of  cirtulating  f^ie  itiay  in  fol 
(ent  of  commerce,  we  may  judge  of  the  increa 
ring  the  Turns  which  the  three  laft  monarchs  (b 
•  George  I-.  8,72A,J)':il.  flerting.  Were  coifie 
ilrty-three  years)  of  George  11.  1 1,966,5761.  fli 
enty-four  years  of  his  prefent  majcfly's  reign  the 
■J3,()K!),'J74i.  fterling. 

The  inland  trade  is  far  more  confiderable,  be 
♦'J,«00,0()Ol.  flerting.  The  coaffing  trade  ii 
mt  to  about  I<)(),t'(JO  people.  The  oyfter 
.(XHi. 

Our  bounds  will  not  afford  room  to  enter  Into  i 
ices  where  thofe  Englilh  manufaftures,  whicl 
ote  account,  are  fabricated ;  a  few  general  ftri^ 

Cornwall  and  DeTDitfiiire  fupply  tin  and  lead ; 
re*  are  coriunon  to  alinoll  all  the  weflem  count 
rdage  for  the  navy,  tetds  an  incredible  number 

W'manufaftuied.  Sumcrfe  till  ire,  befides  fumil 
jil  calaminnriK,  has  krgi^  manufafhircE  of  b< 
pa.  Briftol  is  laid  by  Ibine  to  employ  2000  vei 
Veil  as  fhips  em}>loyed  in  foreign  voyages :  it 
I  manufaflures ;  its  glals-bottle  and  drinking 
ing  fifteen  large  houl'es}  its  brals-wire  mam 
nfidecabl'e.  Extcnlive  mamifaAures  of  all  1 
>cks,  watches,  anil  cutlery,  in  particular)  are 
tl  it)  ncighbaiirhnod :  the  gold  and  filver  m: 
rongh  the  encouragement  given  them  by  the 
«ady  equal,  if  they  do  nni  exceed,  thoje  of  i 
dchefter  is  famous  for  its  maniijaftiire  of  b 
■  for  ferges  and  hmg  ei)s;  antf  Norwich  f 
nleti,  druggets,  and  flockings.  Birmingham 
n,  is  one  of  the  largell  and  moft  populous  i 
rries  on  an  amazing  trade  in  excellent  and  i 
fM:lure!<,  particularly  fnuft'  and  tobacco-boxts 
rees.  and  many  other  fort*  of  ftecl  and  brals 
BtiedicM,  which  ii  lamoo*  for  cutleiy,  that  1 
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It  isd  induftry  15  to  be  feen  :  for  fuch  arc  their  excellent  inventioni 
:io:  ciiiiig  hardwares^  that  they  can  afford  them  for  a  fourth  part  of 
rci  4I  vtilch  other  nations  can  furnish  the  fame  of  an  inferior  kind  : 
-apnef-of  ccals  and  all  neceflkries,  and  the  conveniency  of  Htuation, 
A u  raritnb^ie  greatly  to  this.  One  company  of  iron  manfa6turers 
v:;{rccul€  every  day  5(X>  tons  of  coals  in  their  iron  works.  I9 
'V  E'.ur.  there  Is  made  every  year  from  50  to  (>0,C00  tons  of  pig-iroOf 
: ::  yiiJtj  GO,(XK>  tons  of  bar-iron. 

'  >-  n.rrbem  counties   of    England  carry  on  a  prodigious  trade  in  the 

.:  i-A  fhghter   woollen    manufactures;  wiinels  thofe  of  Halifax, 

Iv  VVikcht.ld,  and   Richmond;   and,  above  all,  Mancheller,  which, 

:.-  -ar ;ty  of  beautiful   cottons,  dimities,  ticken,  checks,  and  the  like 

"•.  i-  tK-come  a  large  and  popvilous  place,  though  only  a  village,  and  its 

.'mi^mrate  a  conftablo.      Beautiful  porcelain  and  earthenware  have 

-'c  veils  been  roanufa<5\ared  in  diflerent  places  of  England,  particu- 

'  13  ^\  orccltenliire  and  Statlbrdfhire.     The  Englifli  carpets,  efpecially 

t  ^.'  AtTnir.fier,  Wiltoii,  and  KIdderminfter,  though  but  a  late  manu- 

'-'?,  g^evii\y  excul  in  beauty  any  imported  from  Turkey,  and  are  ex- 

v  i  I'able ;  and  confequently  are  a  vaft  faving  to  the  nation.    Paper, 

*,  iA\  Ter/  Uiely,  was  imported  in  vaft  quantities  from  France  and 

•'.  d,  u  new  made  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdQm, 

i^.    pirViarnent,  of  late,    has  given  encouragement  for  reviving  the 

■  ^ift ire  oi  falt-petrc,  which  was  firft  attempted  in  England  Ijy  fir 

»  fr  Pvoltfigh,  but  was  dropt  afterwards  in  favour  of  the  Eaft-India 

^••-r  all  that  has  been  (aid  on  this  head,  the  feats  of  manufa£lureS|  and 

'    7j'^n:ly  of  iraiW,   in  England,   are  fluctuating;  they  wiU  always 

uiolc  fliL^  where  living  is  cheap  and  taxes  are  eafy :   for  this 

'J  'irivy  have  been  obferved  of  late  to  remove  towards  the  nofihem 

'   J,  where  provilions  are  in  plenty,  and  the  land-tax  very  low;  add 

'  ^  -  ir:at  probably,  in  a  few  years,  the  inland  navigations,  which  are 

■•7  :n  many  parts  of  England,  will  make  great  improvements  as  to  its 
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''  -'d-er  to  give  a  dear  idea  of  the  money-tranfaAions  of  the  feveral 
Af"^.  it  IS  propel  we  (hould  fay  fomething  of  money  in  general, 

'     •  ^^ii:uUTly  of  paper-money,  and  the  difference  between  that  and 
- -rr  .r.i  ipccie.    Money  is  the  ftandard  of  the  value  of  all  the  necef- 

' -*   aTiu  iccomraodations  of  life;   and  paper- money  is  the  reprefent- 
'•  •  t   t!si  tiandard  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  fupply  its  place,  and  to 

K  '.r-z  an  ibt  purpofcs  of  gold  and  fdver  coin.     Nothing  is  necelfary 

'   ^  •^-*:.^^i*/e?rerentative  of  monw  fupply  the   place  of  \y(^c\c,  but 
'"^^it  01  thii  office  or  compaiJJr  who  dt'liv€rs   it ;   which   credit 

'    '  ''V  \'^?  *^^*y*  ^ing  ready  to  turn  it   into  fpecie  whenever  r^^- 

■  reu  l-os  i,  eiadtly  the  cafe  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  the  notes  of 


iting  mem  }&  put^i 
Trit^  ractW  of  depofiting  money  in  the  BauV.  '^^  exch;vngmgU  f«« 


!£m  »<gland. 

ErofiU  of  Ibe  company  to  the  year  l6ii,  beaiUc^ 
E  found  to  be  i  ,703,10Sl.  Though  the  elUblilt 
Was  vindicated  in  the  cleaieft  tnannsr  hy  fir  Jofia 
advocate!,  yet  the  partiality  which  the  duke  of 
JI,  bad  for  hit  favourite  Amcan  trade,  the  loll 
with  the  Dutch,  and  the^  reroluUons  which  had 
of  Hindoftiui,  damped  the  ardour  of  the  peoi>le  I 
the  time  of  the  Revotution,  when  the  war  broke 
in  a  very  indifferent  fituation.  This  was  in  a  gn 
having  no  padiamenlary  fanflion  ;  in  confeque] 
often  fold  for  one  half  left  than  it  was  rtaliy  wo 
that  a  new  cumpanjr  ihould  be  erected  ooder  I 
toent. 

The  oppofition  given  to  all  the  public-fpir 
William,  by  f»Aion.  rendered  ihia  pro(>ofal  a 
^ffioulty;  but  al  laft,  after  many  parliamenU 
fubfcrtplion  prevailed;  and  the  fublcribcrs,  upi 
lions  to  the  public  at  8  per  cent,  ohtained  an  atl 
favour.  The  old  company,  however,  ret  i;;?d  a 
the  parli^ient  and  nalion ;  and  the  aft  being 
defeflive,  fo  violent  a  ftniggle  between  the  two 
in  the  year  17(1?,  they  wci-e  unitc-d  by  an  indea 
year  I7ps,  the  yearly  fund  of  8  per  cent,  for  two 
tx>  5  per  cent,  by  a  loan  of  1,'20(),00()1.  to  the  pi 
tional  intpreft ;  for  wh^ch  confideration  the  co 
longatton  of  its  exclufive  privileges ;  and  a  new 
them,  under  the  title  of  "The  United  Company  t 
the  Eaft-Indies."  Its  enclufive  right  of  trade  waa 
time ;  and  a  farther  fum  was  lent  by  the  compa 
though  the  company's  privileges  were  eitended 
yet  the  intcceft  of  iheir  capital,  which  then  ai 
wae  reduced  to   3  per  cent,  and  called  the  In 

Thofe  annuities  are  ditFerent  from  the  tradin 
thci  proprietors  of  which,  inllcad  of  receiving  i 
according  to  their  different  (hares,  a  dividend  of 
the  company's  trade  L  and  that  dividend  riles  or 
circumltauces  of  th*  company,  either  real)  or, 
pretended.  A  proprietor  of  liock  to  the  amount 
or  woman,  native  or  foreigner,  has  a  right  to  be  f 
K  vote  in  the  general  council.  Two  thuiifand  po 
for  adireftor.  The  dire^'tors  are  twcnty-tbur  id 
chairman  and  deputy-chairman,  who  may  be  n 
year,  for  four  years  fuceelfively.  The  chairman 
year,  and  each  of  the  direflors  liol.  Tie  mee 
tors,  are  to  be  held  at  leall  once  a  week ;  but 
being  lummoiied  as  occaiion  re<iuires.  Out  of  tb 
shofen  fcvtral  committees,  who  have  the  peculis 
i>ranchcs  of  the  comjiany's  bufiflcfs ;  as  the  comm 
a  committee  ot  trcaliiry,  a  houle  committee,  ac 
a  committee  of  Ihiptiing,  a  eomniinee  of  accc 
law-fu\|>,  and  a  (uniiHiiTee  lo  prevent  the  gr. 
who  have    i;nder    iiicm    a  fecretary,   cafhier,    c 

.   lOc  amazing  terriUuial  acquifilions  of  iJiJs  coa\ 
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ii^-^TC  ^S,10C\^00  fquare  miles,  and  thirty  milliofis  of  people,  mvR 
r.Hiaunly  atteicicd  with  a  proportionable  increafe  of  trade  *$  and  this, 
:tl  U)iV.e  diukiliotB  among  its  managers  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
.1  o{  ';i*ie  CTSUI7  engaged  the  attention  of  the  leglflaturc.     A  reftri6lioa 
.'  occaii  TTidllf  bpcn  laid  on  their  dividends  for  a  certain  time.     From 
f  Tt^^rt  of  the  coimiittee  in  27/3,  appointed  by  parliament  on  Indian 
"'':<,  it  irp^ws  that  the  India  company,  from  the  year  17O8  to  the  year 
~  •!->,  fcTtbc  Ipacc  of  forty-feven  years  and  a  half,  divided  the  fum  of 
-"  •"  <  .'J'^'I.  or  above  280,0001.  pei;  annum,  which,   on  a  capital  of 
i  r"  «xrl.  aiRonntcd  to  above  eight  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  that  at  the 
riTi  nioawi  period  it  appeared,  that,  belides  the  above  dividend,  the 
■ ! :'  ficdt  of  the  company  had  been  increafed  iSO^OOOl.     Confiderable 
i'x'u^were  made  in  the  affairs  and  conflitution  of  the  £ait-India 
;:icv.  by  an  ad  palled  in  1773,  intituled,   "  An  a£^  for  eftablilhin^ 
c  ruin  mles  and  orders,   for  the  future  management  of  the  affairs  of 
*c  Eiii-India  company,  as  well  in  India  as   in  Europe,"     It  was 
—'7  enacted,  that  the  court  of  diredlors  iliould,  in  future,  be  cle6led 

•  ur  years;  fii  members  annually  ^  but  none  to  hold  their  feats  longer 
•':  four  ytars.    That  no  perfons  (hould  vote  at  the  elei^lion  of  the  di- 

T'-r?,  ^bo  had  not  poHelled  their  ftock  twelve  months.     That  the 
■    1  ot  qiii\i&:atbo  ihould,  inflead  of  ^OOl.  as  it  bad  formerly  been,  * 

-  \^^r<A.   Ttat  the  mayor's  court  of  Calcutta  fhould,  for  the  future, 

'  conhied  to  fmall  mercantile  caufes,  to  which  only  its  jurifdidtion  4  * 

•'nici  before  the  temtorial  acqu  ill  tion.     That,  in  lieu  of  this  court,  1 

*-•»  taken  mj,  a  new  one  be  eltablifbed,  confiding  of  a  chief  juftice 
•  i  tJirte  puiine  judges,  and  that  thefe  judges   be  appointed  by   the  • 

'  "T..    That  I  foperiority  be  given  to  the  prelidency  of  Bengal,  over  / 

•  oihtr  prciidencies  in  India.     That  thfe  right  of  nominating  the  go- 
rier an<^  council  of  Bengal  fhonld  be  vcfted  in  the  crown.     The  fa^ 

■•"-of  the  jud^  were  alfo  fixed  at  8OOOI.  to  the  chief  juftice,  and  ' 

'A  a  year  to  each  of  the  other  three.    The  appointments  of  the  go-  '  • 

■"'-^-gtTicnl  and  council  were  fixed,  the  firft  at  25,000l.  and  the  four 

•  -  at  io,co(i  eich  annually. 

Ig  '^e  mooth  of  November,  1783,  Mr.  Fox,  then  fecretary  of  date, 
"  -z^'X  i^xvui  t  bill  for  new  regulating  the  company,  under  the  fuppo« 

^ '  •  u  of  liiciacorapetency  of  the  directors,  and  the  prefent  infolvent  llate 

'*  *fv:- cn-my^jr. 

J^  till  paged  the  commons;    but  an  oppofition  was  made  to  it  in  I 

*  •'^^'JJe  of  lords,  as  placing  too  dangerous  a  power  in  the  hands  of  any  j 
>u,  and  vhich  would  be  fure  to  operate  againft  the  neceffary  power  of 

:  c^j'/ra,,  and,  after  long  debates,  it  was  thrown  out  by  a  majority  of 

-  ttta  peers.   The  confequcnce  of  this  was  a  change  of  the  minillry, 
-'■■  .1  -^^\  revolution.of  the  cabiaet. 

»';  ^^t^^^  ofc-*  bill,  which  palled  at  the  clofe  of  the  feflions,  1784,  three 
•••-iv^e  Intended-  ^ 

..     '  ''*  T  *^*^Wmg  a  power  of  controul  in  this  lilngdom,  by  which 

-  ,!  ";?"''''*  S^«ninient  in  India  is  to  be  conneaed  with  that  over  the  •  J 
I'-V-  01  the  empire                                                                                                                '  ' 

iL,,.,\.oV!nol^*'*'^'^^«  the  Houk  of  Commons,  tht  company  employed  110 
n.m        .        ""y^  "»  carry  .r.g  cargoes   to  and  7  ^^  ^.p,  ^^^  rjl-Q  m  a. 
^-^^^xJ  .      "  '  ^  '        6r.ck.ts.3^0 
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ecttt^Iy,  the  regutatine  the  conduA  of  th 
tier  to  remedy  the  evils  which  have  prev 
Vifdty.  'he  providing  fqr  the  punifhmen' 
irthcfefs  continue  in  the  pra6i;ce  of  ci 
»»port  the  country. 

lecordingly,  fix  perfnns.are  to  be  nomii 
era  (or  the  affairs  of  India,  of  whom  oi 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  for  (he 
piefident  i«  to  have  the  calling  vote,  if  e. 
«rs  to  be  appointed  at  the  plcofurc  of  I 
erintend,  direA,  and  controul  all  a& 
ich  in  any  wife  relate  to  the  civil  and 
9  of  the  Brililh  terriiorinl  poffcflion*  Ti 
im  to  execute  the  feveraJ  powcre  and  tni 
mt  or  alTc^on,  prejudice  or  malice,  i 
irt  of  directors  of  the  company  are  to 
x»,  ordeiB,  and  refotutioiM  of  ihemlelve 
rs^  and  copies  of  all  letters,  orders,  an< 
t  abroad,  for  their  approbation  or  alte 
sr  fuch  previous  communication,  on  a 
e£ion  are  llill  to  appoint  the  fervanti 
wer,  by  his  fecretary  of  fiate,  to  rec; 
iinbera  of  the  councils,  or  any  pcrlbn 
i^ny  in  their  fettlenients,  and  make 
B  biH  there  is  givetr'lo  the  governor 
lut  over  the  other  preddencies.  in  all  pt 
tiona'with  the  country  powers,  to  peace 
their, forces  or  revenues;  hut  the  couT 
e  ahfolute  iKreftion  of  the  company  at  t 
afe  o£  immediate  dinger  and  Reeelftty, 
lers  received  from  hence. 
Soon  after  [he  paffing  nf  this  a6l,  M 
iwearied  application  to  the  affairs  of  I: 
the  boatd  of  controul,  introduced  thi 
tftually  before  a  committee  of  the  hoiifc 
Ktneial  concerns  of  the  company  abroac 
e  comparifon  of  the  revenues  and  cba 
9  the  company's  right  to  their  eiclufive 
'81,  to  terminate  in  March  1791,  it  be 
W  for  that  event:  which  was  ufl'e6tui 
ropofed  Ihe  '2,'ilh  of  February  1793,  w 
i  parllameDt,  had  the  lingular  good 
.£tion  10  the  |iublic  and  thf  company  ;  d 
D41,IHKj1.  they  were  m  i\;ceive  alW.OlX 
ues  of  India ;  and  lu  the  company,  bee 
keir  power  and  privileges,  as  far  as  the; 
XC&»  of  their  commerce. 
U"be  information  which  prcoedi'^  or 
avc  the  moft  favourable  vieu^  of  the 
leat  national  bendits  which  have  aire 
c  expeAed  in  future  to  (low  in  liill  grei 
rade  and  territory.  1'he  revenues  of  tl 
any,  by  Xipiioo  Sultan,  were  llatcd  at  i 
luea    of    the    Britilh    polTellioiu-  in  Ju 
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'►/•on,CKHA.  •,  leanng  a   net  furplus,  after  dedu(?ling  the  intereftonthe  ' 

Ji'.bts  in  India,   and   the    civil,  militaiy  and  commercial    charges,    of 

1 ,039, O^L  per  annum..    The  annual  fales  of  India  goods  in  Europe  « 

^'tre  eftimated  aC  nearly  5,01)0,00<)1.  which  exceeds  the  prime  coft  and  ' 

charges,  by  745,6C4^. ;    and  the  net  furpius  on  the  whole  of  the  revenues                 I  i 

trA  trik  c^  the  Eaft-lndia  company,  after  paying  8  per  cent,  dividend  ! 

iTX   the  coital  flock    of   5,000,0001.   is  eitimated   at   l,239,24fL  per  ' 

la  Jjij  17S7,  Mr.  Dundas  dated  the  total  amount   of   the  foreign 
rr.esaes  at  3,154,87*21.  and  the  charges  upon  them  at  6,j  17,0571.  leaving 

snti  /liTpliis  of  1,637,8151.     He,  at  the  fame  time,  ftatc^  the  amount  of  •  . 

ric  rectipls  and  fales  of  the  company  at  home  at  7,316,9161. 

Bjink  OP  ExGLAKD.]     The  company  of  the  }3ank  was  incorporated  "     [  ' 

h  nariiament,  in   the  5th  and  6th   years  of  king  William  and  queea 

M  ■ 'y,  by  the  name  of  the  Governors  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 

b-i,  in  confideration  of  the  loan  of  1,200,0001.  granted  to  the  govem- 

R?iit ;    for  which  the  fubfcribers  received  almoft  8  per  cent     By  this 

charter,  the  company  arc  not  to  borrow  under  their  common  feal,  unlcft  , . 

Vj  TiSt  of  parliament;    they  arc  not  to  trade,  or  fuffer  any  perfon  io 

lr:.t\  (oT  ih^ra  to  trade,  in  any  goods  or  merchandife;  but  they  may  deal 

\j  b*j\s  of  exchange,  in  buying  or  felling  bullion,  and  foreign  gold  and 

£1 1  £T  cob. 

Ey  aE  afl  of  parliament  pafled  in  the  8th  and  gth  years  of  William  JIT. 
they  irere  impowered   to  enlarge  their  capital  Hock  to  2,201,1711.  10s.  ! 

It  wa*  then  alio  enabled,  that  Bank  ftock  Ihould  be  a  perfonal  and  not  a 
rjii  cihtej  that  no  contrafl,  either  in  word  or  writing,  for  buying  or  * 

ftUicg  Bank  dock,  (hould  be  good  in  law,  unlefs  regiftered  in  the  books  '' 

ot  the  Bank  within  feven  days,  and  the  ftock  transferred  in  fourteen 
(hys  •,  and  that  it  (hould  be  felony,  without  the  benefit  of  clergy,  to  coun« 
tcTtVit  the  common  feal  of  the  Bank,  or  any  fealed  Bank-bill,  or  any  Bank«  «  ' 

note,  or  to  a!:er  or  erafe  fuch  bills  or  notes. 

^y  auother  ad  paifed  in  the  ;th  of  queen  Anne,  the  company  were 
jrapvrarered  to  au^ent  their  capital  to  4,40'2,343l.  and  they  then  ad- 
"v^iicei  w/)()Ol.  more  to  the  government;  and  in  1714,  they  advanced 
SEotlia  loan  of  l,5()(),0()0l.  ; 

In  ihe  third  year  of  the  reign  of  king  George  T.  the  intereft  of  their 
capital  feck  was  reduced  to  5  per  cent,  ivhen  the  Bank  agreed  to  deliver  * 

up  as  many  Exchequer  bills  as  amounted  to  2,000,0001.  and  to  accept  an  ' 

annuity  of  100,0001.  j    and  it  was  declared  lawfal  for  .the  Bank  to  call  I 

from  their  members,   in   prop Drt ion  to  their  interefts  in   their  capital  I 

ttock,  fuch  fams  of  money  as  in  a  general  court  (hould  be  found 
ntoeilary.   If  any  member  ihould  neglecl  to  pay  his  (liare  of  the  monies  ' . 

lo  called  for,  at  the  time  appointed,  by  notice  jn  the  London  Gazette, 
•^  fixed  upon  the  Royal  Exchange,  it  ihould  be  lawful  for  the  Bank 
not  only  to  (lop  the  dividend  of  fuch  a  member,  and  to  apply  it  to\yard 

pyiae&tof  the  money  in  queftion,  but  alfo  to  ftop  the  transfers  of  the  .  , 

fliare  of  fuch  defaulter,  and  to  charge  him  with  the  intereft  of  5  per  cent.  } 

per  annum,  for  the  money  fo  omitted  to  be  paid ;  and  if  the  principal  and 
Kitereft  fl^oTild  be  three  months  unpaid,  the  Bank  (hould   then  have  , 

P^r'f  \®  fell  fo  xnuch  of  the  ftock  belondne  to  the  defaulter  as  would 
iausfy  the  fame, 

Aft»  thi,  the  Bank  reduced  the  intereft  of  the  2,000,0001.  lent  to  the 
^ovonment  fronj  5  to  4  per  cent,  and  purchafed  feveral  other  annuities 
wnich  were  afterwards  redeemed  by  the  government,  and  the  national 
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ue  to  the  Bank,  rejuced  to  l,«OO,0O0l.  Bu 
ngagcd  to  fupi'ly  the  governtnent  with  1 
'hich  u  now  calli:il  the  3  per  ctnt.  annuit 
nt  V.-A3  now  indebted  to  the  company  3,20 
J  l  ^nd  the  other  J  per  cent. 
e  year  17-HS,  the  company  agreed  that  the  fi 
I  in  tbe  Exchequer  bilU  unfatisfied,  on  the  i 
ituotu  liquore  hy  retail,  (hould  be  cancelled, 
>t  an  annuity  of  3tj,t42l-  the  inlereil  of  th: 
impany  alfo  agreed  to  adi-ance  the  farthei 
:  Exchequer,  upon  the  credit  of  tbe  duties  ar 

I,  at  4  per  cent,  for  Exchequer  bills  to  be 
in  cwifideration  of  which,  the  company  w 
leir  cajfHtal  with  9^6,3001-  the  intereR  of  wl 

other  annuities,  wm  reduced  to  three  and 
h  of  December,  I7^7>  aod  fmm  that  time 

in  order  to  enable  them  to  circulate  tbe  1 
lablifhed  what  is  now  called  Bank  circula 
dot  being  wi^ll  underAood,  we  Ihall  take  tb 
c  particular  in  ita  explanation  than  we  have  bi 
ocka. 

company  of  the  Bank  are  obliged  to  ken>  c 
A  only  the  cominoo,  but  atfo  any  extraoroina 
e  upon  them  ;  ami  whatever  money  they  ha' 
liie  liim  fuppofed  necelTary  for  thefe  purpi 
lay  be  calkii  the  trade  of  tbe  company; 
g  bills  of  exchange,  in  buying  of  gold  and  fi 
icuriiies,  &c.  But  when  tbe  Bank  entered 
conira£t,  an  they  did  not  keep  unemployed  ; 
n  what  they  dcorawi  neceffary  lo  anfwer  ll 
lary  demands,  they  cuuld  not  conveniently  t: 
,lh  fo  large  f  fum  as  a  million,  with  which 
the  govtrnmeni,  without  cither  lelTeniag  th: 
hunting,  boying  g'lhl  and  filvcr,  Rrc.  (whi 
ladvanUgcoiu  u:  tlicni),  or  inventing  fiiiiit 
all  lire  piirjigf.li  of  knj)ing  the  million  in 
hoy  chofo,  and  wlii.;h  fully  anfwers  their  end, 
f  opeiii.'d  a  fubfi'riplion,  wbicii  thfly  reiv.'w  am 
ley,  wherein  I'nv  fulfcribcrs  advance  1(1  pei 
■ait  to  [lay  the  remaitiiier,  or  any  part  tl 
hall  call  upon  iki'm,  umltr  the  penalty  of 
>  advanced  j  In  con  (id i: rat  ion  of  which  the 
4  per  cent,  inteiflt  for  the  mondy  paid  in, 
ur  the  wliuii'  fum  they  agrie  to  lurnilli ;  aui 
le  u]X)n  them  (nr  theivnole  or  any  part  tii 
rees  to  pay  tht-iii  at  iIil-  rate  of  5  jxir  cent. 
[I  they  repay  it  •,  which  thiy  are  unoer  an  ob 
the  year,  liy  dm  means  the  Bank  ublain^  ;ill 
lillion  of  money  by  them  ;  and  though  tlie  fii 
■poll  th'*m  (which  is  iii  geiicrdl  the  cale), 

II.  fi>r  the  nirjney  thev  advance,  yet  the  con 
i<)(j|.  [,ct  annu.ii  l.y  the  tuiuraft :   as  wUl  apj 
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7  -:  B?iV.  mxiTs  from  the  coremment  for  the  advance  of  7  -  -^  -^__ 

*l  .'.  iiank  pays  to,  the  fubfcribers  who  advance  100,0()0L  /  ^   ^ 

i'ftlcnpg^lopay  (when  called  for)  <}(X),0(X>I.  more          j  v,oCW 


■li 
P ..'. 


» 


i'".oclear|inlolhe  Bank  therefore  U  ^  •  •     £.23^500  i  I 

_  I 

TVs  i)  *!h?  ftate  of  the  cafe,  provided  the  company  (hould  make  no 
..  1  It  ;jr'!criFjtrs,  v/hich  they  will  be  verv  unwilling  to  do,  be- 
^^' r?di  r.utuJily  kticn  their  profit,  but  atrc6l  the  public  credit  ia 


;  j 

i^";- "Txa  may  not  improperly  be  called  a  trading  flock,   fmce  with  *  j 

"'vdeil  vwy  lart^ciy  in  foreign  gold  and  filver,  in   difcounting  bills  ,  ' 

'  f^.^ni:e♦,  i:.:.    BerKk-s  which,  they  are  allowed  by  the  government 

'^j-Lv.lrnil-c  funis  atT.ually,   for  the  management  of  the  annuities 

-  .1  a  their  t.fi^e:   all   which  advantages  render  a  (hare  in  their  itock 

'■• -2:i!:bic,  ihovgh   it  is  not  equal  in  value    to  the  £aii-India  ftock. 

" '''jni|>any  make  dividends  of  the   prolits  half-yearly,    of  which   no-  ', 

'•  ■  :?  j^jliiic'y  rivcD,  when  thole  who  have  oc^Tillon  for  their  money  may 

"  -V^y  rtceivf  it:  but  private  perfon?,  if  they  judge  convenient,  are  per- 

'  '(-^l '(jaainue  their  lunt!^,  and  to  have  their  interest  added  to  the  , 

'''>'w  (i!!i  h-re  give  a  brief  account  of  feme  recent  events  of  confi-  j* 

-  fi.-rf  .r^raace  in  the   hiltorv  of  this  preat  comi)anv.     In  the  be-  ' 

'  ^^ning  j:  the  year  17.Q7,  a  fcarcity  of  fpccie  prevailing,  and  an   alarm 
^- '"'g  Dcfa  ciotrKi  by  the   re};o:ts   cf  an  inv-.f]cn,  the  run  became  fo  • 

-'-it  un  /V.eral  bauk-s  in  the  nurih,    tluit  thev  were  unal-le  to  make  ^ 

'fc'T  pivmjr.'^,  and  obliged   to  draw  largely  en  the  Bank,  which,  hav- 
-i  V  1  tj  a'Aasced  ^reat  funjs   to   uoveriinient   for  foreign   loans  and 

■'••.".  iciv.ccr,  lound  the  diaiii  v(  it3    f;^cie  fo  great  as  to  be  coin<«  ' 

.'••t- to  rr relent  the  preihng   nccclfity  of  the  cafe  to  the  rainifter. 
'^'''  '^J^'-^J  of  the  privy-council   was   in  confequence  i(I"ued,  prohibiting 

'— 'i5'"  from  |>a}ing  in  fpecie,  either  notes  or  dividends;     and   a  bill 

*••'   ••^■'^ct  into  p^iiliament  to  fandtion  this  order,  ar.d  extend  the  pro- 

'' '^^'■' '*  ■'' '^c  V  Uh  of  June  followinij:    after  which,   it  was   liill  further 

*•'•  ^«  !.)  or.c  month  after  the  next  feifion  of  parliament ;    and  in  that 

;^Y  \^  ^'^^::;rd  i:il  oce  month  after  the  termination  of  the  prefent  war,  '  ; 

'^  -ti:iK  li,  however,  allowed  to  refunie  its  payments  in  calh  at  any  ia- 

"Ttu^ferienod,  by  communicating  its  intention  to  the  fpeaker  of  the  ! 

'^  ^'' Cjinmoiis,  and  giving  one  month's  notice.     To  facilitate  com-  j 

( 
I 

'^umKrs  of  counterfeit  llamps  appeared,  that  it  was  judged  ad- 
C^^  ^-'^  ^^^^")  all  in  5    which  was  done,  the  Bank  advertifmg,  the 

'  '  f  ? '( ^■>^toher  1707,   that  they  would  give  cafti  for  them  till  the  j  ^ 

no  longer.     After  the  firft  week,  as  it  was  j  f 

mult  be  fultained  by  the  lower  apd  mid- 
ftanips  were  refuted,  the  Bank,  much  to 

^o'^r**^"*^^'^^^  to  receive  all  that  were  not  bafe  fiWer. 
t;  u   |[ '^'^^^^'-\ot  this  pn^hibition  of  payment,  a  fecret  committee 
*  '"<=  li^-ftt  ot  C^imriions  was  appointed  lo  examine  th«  ftatc  of  th«  ^ 

^tJj- '''^'*' '''^^^*  ^t" '»"'*3»  ^hen  it  was  a<Jvanceti  to  5,  -        '  „^  . 

■    -« *M  Uap^D)  ii  LgpoUa  tu  h*vc  na*-  twelve  »»iLon«  of  cif cuUun^  ?«»«• 
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lie  capital,  till  rediMnptian  ;  and  3 
wed  lor  the  charge  of  managetnei 
ts,  privUegei,  and  advantages, 
J :  that  the  aecounlant  of  the  c 
illmas  and  Midfummer,  orwithi 
iie  company's  affiiira,  which  (hm 
rt,  in  (wder  to  their  declaring  a  i 
nade  out  of  the  clear  protitj,  and 
)r  might  realbnably  divide  withoul 
d  that  the  company  Ihould  not 
'..  per  annum,  until  their  debts  n 
ipany,  and  their  trading  flock, 
tftockof  annuities,  be  liable  to 
ipany;  and  that  the  company  i 
of  London,  an  oHice  and  booki, 
iiitiei  (hould  be  entered,  and  i 
afer,  or  bis  attorney;  and  the p« 
nade,  or  his  attorney,  Ihould  undo 
bod  of  transferring  the  annuities  ft 
Tie  annuities  of  thia  company,  as  v 

'his  company  ts  ander  the  diiei 
ity-govenjor,  and  twenty-one  din 
>e  governor,  his  majefty  excepte< 
name  and  right,  oOOOl.  in  the 
lave  4001)1.  the  deputy-governor 
fame  ftock.  In  every  general  cc 
name  and  right,  5001.  in  trading 
s;  if  OCKlOl.  three  voles  i  and  if  ,11 
he  Eaft-lndia  company,  the  Bai 
pany,  are  the  only  ewporated  be 
htc-d,  except  the  million  bank,  ' 
litutcd  to  purchafe  the  reverflon  ol 
he  iQtcreli  of  all  the  debts  uw: 
s  fince  reduced  lo  3  per  cent,  e 
17.1't,  the  lifc-annnitics  and  the 
company  Itill  continues  to  dividi 
flock,  which  they  aic  enabled  I 
lims  allowed  to  them  f,jr  manager 
;,  and  from  the  intereft  of  annuitie 

s  the  prices  of  the  different  flocks 
below  ^ir;  lb  when  a  perfon,  whi 

of  that  nature,  reaiia  iu  the  [lapi 

is  marked  perhaps  V17 ,  Imlia  d 
^c.  he  is  to  underfland  that  IQOl 
a  time  for  thofe  feveral  fums. 

comparing  the  prices  of  the  di 
be  remembered,  that  the  intereft 
payment  is  taken  into  the  cyrrent 
feparate  cnnfideration  for  it,  eic 
e  the  intereft  due  is  calculated  t 
urchafer,  over  and  above  the  pren 

on  the  different  flocka  is  paic 
ly  underftood,  would  lead  a  perfot 
GOD&derablft  miflakes  in  iiit  ceiii 
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•vs  taving  a  ([iaittr*s  intereft  due  on  them  mofe  than  others,  Which 
vc^  inappfaraflce  of  a  confiderable  difference  in  tht  price,  when  in 
i^v  there  is  none  at  all ;  thn^,  for  inflance.  Old  Soath-Sea  annaitics 
'■^  for  ^5|I.  or85l.  los.   while  New  South-Sea  annoicies  fetch  only 
.  :l.  or  84I.  iju  dioagh  each  of  them  prodaces  the  anaaal  fam  of  3 
"f  csfit.;  bat  die  old  attnuities  have  a  quarter's  intereft  more  due  on 
-Ti  ihiti 'ie  acw  ann«itic5,  which  amounts  to  15s.  the  exaA  differ- 
TiatUfhowcvct,  one  ortwocaufes  that  will  always  make 
fp!ci«  of  annuities  fell  fomewhat  lower  thah  another^  though  of    ^ 
fTitf  reaJ  rake ;  one  of  which  is,  the  annuities  making  but  afmall 
lir  ^d  tJiere  mot  beings  for  that  reafon,  (o  many  people  at  all 
-.:.  :«iy  to  buy  inta  them,  as  into  others  where  the  quantity  is 
*^;  bfanfc  it  Is  apprehended  that  whenercr  the  government 
i  rif  the  oitional  debt,  they  will  begin  with  that  particular  fpecies 
•  -.'-ity,  :he  capital  of  which  is  the  fmalleft. 

■  ;ilc  Lie  annuities,  and  intereil  for  money  advanced,  are- regularly 

',  i-ii  the  principle  infnred  By  both  prince  and  people  (a  fecuriry 

r  TO  b?  had  in  other  natiofns),  foreigners  will  lend  us  their  property, 

.ill  Europe  beinterefted  in  oor  welfare;  the  paper  of  the  compa- 

r  7;:U  be  converted  into  money  and  merchandi(e,  and  Greit  Britain 

f-  revcT  want  calh  to  carry  her  fc hemes  into  execution.     In  other 

.t'-on:-,  credit  is  founded  on  the  word  of  the  prince^  if  a  monarchy;  .'     '       -  ,' 

'  tHit  of  the  people,  if  a  rcpublie;  but  here  it  is  el^abliOied  on  the 
/fell  of  bcth  prince  and  people,  which  is  the  flrongeft  fecurity. 
Co.viTiTUTios  AKD  Laws.]  Tacitus,  in  defcribing  Aich  aconflitu- 
r  ?.  i^  'lur  of  England,  fecms  to  think,  that,  however  beautiful  it  may 
;     c  Theory,  it  will  be  found  impra£licable  in  the  execution.     Expc-  '  '' 

n:c  his  proved  this  to  be  a  miflake ;  for^  by  contrivances  unknown 

•:  ^"tiqcity,  the  Engliih  conftittftion  has  exited  for  above  500  years. 

.  ~n:\  at  the  fame  time  be  admitted,  that  it  has  receivjed,  during  that  p 

•  .^,  many  amendments,  and  fome  interruptions;  but  its  principles 

'  :h?  fame  with  thofe  defer ibed  by  the  above-mentioned  hiflonan, 

?.«3i!^.n»  to  the  Germans,  and  the  other  northern  anceftors  of 

t  Engl  A  nationj  and  which  are  vety  improperly  blended  under 

• :  •  rjiTcc  of  Gothic.    On  the  firfl  invafion  of  England  by  the  Saxons, 

»■   0  cane  from  Germany  and  the  neighbouring  countries,  their  laws 

ii  j  mmners  were  pretty  much  the  fame  as  thofe  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  \ 

r-t  people  kd  a  leader  in  time  of  war.    The  conquered  lands,  in 

-  porrion  ro  the  merits  of  his  followers,  and  their  abilities  to  fervc 
:  ^,  were  di'Mbutcd  among  them;  and  the  whole  was  confid^red  as 

-  common  property,  which  they  were  to  unite  in  defending  againll 
*'  •i'-^raden.    Fre(h  adventurers  coming  over  nnder  feparate  leaders, 
•  V- Old  inhabiuntKirclrc  driven  into  Wales;  and  thofe  leaders  at  laft 
'•'i  Ttd  ihe  titles  of  kings  over  the  feveral  diftrifts  they  had  conquered*. 
'I  n\  c&^Tgc  of  appellation  made  tbem  more  refpeflable  among  the 

w.r.fls  iad  their  neighbours  the  Scots  and  Pi6ls,  but  did  notincreafe  < 

vtir  po^cr,  the  operations  of  which  continued  to  be  confined  to  mill-  •  f 

tjiv  attair:.  •     '       • 

All  civil  matters  were  propofed  in  a  general  affembly  of  the  chief  of- 
»iv?t.  i:^  the  people,  till,  by  degrees,  (henffs  and  other  civil  officers 
^ereippo-.nted.  ToAlfred  wc  owethatmaftct-piece  of  judicial  PoHcy, 
tne  luHdivifion  rf England  into  wapentakes  ann  hundreds,  and  the  fub- 
divifsoc  of  hnndreds  into  tithittgs,  namcstbkt  ftill  fubfift  iti  Engknd ; 
^nd  overfeen  were  chofcn  to  dkcft  them  for  the  good  of  th«  wh^/,f; 
T/if  iVrif  TO  ;lw  i^dge  of  all  civil  and  «imin«J  matters  withm  Ui« 
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county;  uA  to  htm,  after  the  i 
the  bUhop.  la  procefi  of  tlnx 
other  judges  were  apptHDtcd;  i 
that  all  civil  matien  were  deci 
nnghbourhood  of  the  pi^ce  wfa 
the  origiiial  of  Englifli  juriei. 
■moQg  the  earlieli  &ixon  colon! 
bilhop'Ntcholfon  to  Woden  hin 
Hence'  we  find  traces  of  juries  t 
adopted  the  feudal  fyftem,  a«  in 
all  of  them,  a  tribunal  compofi 
peers  of  the  party  littgant.  Id 
of  them  fo  early  ai  t£e  law*oi 
invention. 

Before  the  introdadion  of  ( 
Saxoni  admitted  of  juries  in  cri 
there  was  no  afUon  To  criminal 
ney*.  A  mulA  wcasimpofed)  in 
murder  of  the  king,  upon  the  ; 
chafed  his  pardon.  Thofe  bafi 
after  the  Saionswere  converted 
murder  were  titon  tried,  even  ii 

RoyaltVi  among  the  Saxons, 
though,  mfa<^,  it^mctober 
the  people  bore  for  the  blood  o 
gularity  of  government.  Even  4 
reditary,  till  they  were  made  fo 

In  many  refpe^,  the  iirfl  pr 
all  they  could  to  cf^ce  from  th< 
of  the  Saxon  couftitntion;  but' 
nobility,  as  well  as  the  people,  1 
andj  alter  much  war  and  bloodi 
bertiei,  fo  well  known  by  the  n 
a  nianner,  obcrined  from  king 
III.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crow 
this  retgn,  and  afier  a  great  dei 
of  Bngknd  wer^  reprefented  in 
nation;  fo  entirely  had  the  bari 
of  property. 

The  precife  year  when  the 
known:  but  we  are  certain  ihei 
thongh  we  (hall  not  enter  into  » 
We  therefore  now  proceed  to  di 
■t  prefent. 

In  all  llatet  there  u  an  abfolu 
of  leeiflation  belongs ;  and  m 
thefe  kingdoms,  is  here  veiled  i 

Or  THE  KiNo.l  Thefupremi 
[reland  is  veHed  by  oar  conftitu 
Tor  it  it  indifferent  to  which  ifi 
titled  to  itt  whether  mile  or  fej 
ihe  cnfigDi,  rights,  and  prerogat 

The  grand  fundamental  maxin 

*  CiUf^bf  ihtSnMuGuii,Ti  H 
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'  '•'^nt  of  tKefe  kingdoms  depends*  is,  *'  that  the  ccown^  hy,  cpm* 
uw  and  cooiUtarional  cuftom^  is  hereditary,  dnd  (his  in  a  n^an- 
?<:{.ul'iar  to  itfeif;  but  that  the  right  of  inheritanee  aiay,  from  time 
If ,  be  chasgni,  or  limited^  by  a£t  of  parliament :  under  vdiich 
' -:ion5  tli«  crown  ftill  continues  hereditary.** 
: -^:  the  Ffaifernay  enter  more  clearly  into  the  dedn^onof  tlie£>I- 
<  -  g  rov^JfsccdEon,  by  its  being  transferred  from  the  honfe  of  Tudor  ' 
'   iiofSn^rtfitioay  beproper  toinformhim,  that,  onthedeathof 
-i\  Ei:^6eth  without  ifioe,  it  became  neceflarv  to  recur  to  the . 
r  itTaeof  her  grandfa^tlier  Henry  VII.  by  Elisabeth  of  Vork  his 
v^  9  hold  elddt  dangliter  Margaret,  having  married  JameriV. 
:  cfokotiind,  king  JaiAes  the  Sixth  of  Scotland^  and  of  England  the' 
-:,  ris  tiSe  lineat  defcendant  from  that  alliance.    So  that  in  his  per- 
1  ciezriy  2s  in  Heuy  VIII.  centred  all  the  claims  of  th^  difFerent 
rr.tcn  from  the  Norman  invafion  downward:  he  being indif- 
.   y  the  lined  heir  of  William  I.    And,  what  is  lUll  more  r^miirk* 

..  in  his  perfon  alfo  centred  the  right  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  which 

.  reen  (mpended  from  the  Norman  invafion  till  his  acceffion.    tot 

?\m»  the  fiiler  of  Edga^  Atfieling,  the  danghter  of  Edward  the 

.2^  ,ind  gnLod-daughter  of  king  Edmund  Ironfide,  was  the  ]>erfOQ 

V  om  ihc  hereditary  right  of  the  Saxon  kings  (fnppofinf  iC  not 

1  red  bv  the  conqueft)  refided*    She  married  Malcolm  III.  king 

'  ^wi'jLod;  aad  Henry  H.by  a  defcent  from  Matilda  their  dau^hter^ 
t'cner^liy  oiled  the  reftorer  of  the  Saxon  line.  But  it  muil  be  re« 
^brred,  tiut  Malcolm,  by  his  Saxon  queen,  had  fons  as  well  a$ 

.:^hi^Ts;  anddiattheroyal  £iimily  ofScotland,  from  that  tim6  down^ 

r^:,  v^ere  che  ofipring  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret.   Of  that  royal  fa« 

'  ^}Qg  jimesl.  was  the  dire£l  and  lineal  ddcendant;  and  therefore 

'  i  in  his  perfon  every  poffible  claim,  by  hereditary  right,  to  the 

1^  as  well  as  Scotd(h  throne,  being  the  heir  both  df  Egbert  and 

'.m  the  Norman.  ,         ^  .     ^ 

V.  Me  Rerdution  in  i688,  the  convendon  of  eftates>  or  reprefenta* 

:  boiy  of  tke  nation,  declared  that  the  mifcondoft  of  king  James  II. 

.ccnted  to  an  abdicadon  of  the  government*  and  that  the  throne 

-» \:  I'UTcby  vuant.  .    • ' 

Ifi  CQnfequecce  ai  this  vacancy,  -  and  from  a  regard  to  the  ancient 

>  '^r,  the  coofeatioa  anpointed  the  next  proteftant  heirs  of  the  blood« 

•  3!  of  king  Charles  I.  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  in  the  old  order  of 
i  ce^^on:  witk  a  temporary  exception*  orjprefbrence  to  the  perfon 

V.  liLng  Wiffiaai  HL 
On  the  impending  hSljm  of  tke  proteftant  line  of  king  Charles  t. 

'  <*(:(by  the  throne  might  again  have  become  racant)  the  king  and' 
;  f'i2Tn«it  extended  the  fettlement  of  the  crown  to  the  proteffamt  line 
-'•  c»2^  James  I.  fix.  to  thft  pritttefs  SOphla  of  Hanover,  and  the  heirs 
' '  ^^  tody,  bong  proteflanu  ;  and  (he  is  now  the  common  llockj  from 
'v.on  the  heir»of  the  crown  mnft  defcend*, 

Th:  true  pottud  and  principle,  upon  which  theRcvoIutionpt^cededf 
w?;  m\:t\^  anew  cafe  w  politics,  which  had  never  before  happened  i^ 
ccf  t  iitory;  thcabdicafiouef  thereieningmonar.ch,  and  the  vacancy  of 
iH^i^^TrjaethCTcappn.  It  was  not  a  defeafence  of  the  right  of  fucceffioh 
and  a  new  iunitaiion  of  thtcrown,  by  the  king  and  both  houfetof  |»«W. 
ment;  tt^theaaofthenadon  alone,  upoi^aconviaion  that  there  i«fA» 

•  A  chracdqiy  rf  EngU(h  KiKoi,  fioee  die  6me  that  ihk  eowtitry  >««««  ^JE* 
"•^  cflc  BoaiAy,  is  the  perfo^T^  Egbert,  wbo  fabdntd  the  ^  fnwttof  t^p 

s*         - 
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luagim  beini;.  For  in  s  full  mflei 
eoavciitioa  upon  the  fnppofidoi 
t)U3  rdUadon  i  "  thu  laag  Jisu 
i  conftittttion  of  the  Icingdom,  hy 
em  king  and  people;  Aiid,  by  die 
rfoot,  uvbg  Tiolaud  the  faaiu 


igzSdmilf 


KEtbcbal 

ri  Alfred  (he  Gmc 

n  Ednnrd  the  Elder 


liEdred 

yEJwy 

;9£iIg>T 

F5  Edwird  (he  Minn 

rSEihcbedll. 

i6  Ednrnnd  IL  or  IranCde 

7  Ciniiie  king  of  DeoDUik 

J5  fUroliI                         ^  DfiiUh. 
gg'  Hirdicaoute                     J 
It  Edwwd  [be  Confcflw  I 

U  Stepbea,  irindfontotbcConqacm.by 

ifiHenryllLIbn  ofjohn. 

7»  Eamml  L  Ion  of  IW7  HI. 

ij  Sdwvi  Itfcnof  Uiwui  I. 

17  Edvud  III.  fan  of  Edwird  II. 

17  RiduudlL  piDdfbn  of  Ed-ird  tn.  b; 

13  HemrV.fiMitoHcniylV. 

H  KeniT  VL  Ibn  u  Henn  V. 

61  EifMrd  IV.de&endrd  from  Edavdm 

ij'EiwtTi  V.  fan  of  Edmrd  iV. 

Sj  Rkhud  III.  brochcrto  Edmrd  IV, 

r  (Tiuiar)  fbn  of  the  cot 
l5Benr7VIL!     of  RicbBtaad,af  ibJ 

(     of  Ijuofier. 
09  Rear;  VIII.  ton  of  Hcdt;  VTI. 
47  Edmrd  VL  ton  of  Henrf  VUL 


93jimaLj  ofH 
15  Chadei  I.W<lf, 
XTUunwT^Ul  ■nd  pi 
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\\( oat  of  tlus idflgdom,  hai abdicated  thegpferment;  aad  ckst 
ihrone  Is  t^erebf  yacajit."    That  ended  at  Qiice,  by  this  foddea 

^:uexpe^UdRTQlndoA>  the  old  line  of  fncceflion^  whidi«  from  the  ; 

'vein  invafioi,  had  lafted  above  6bo  years,  and  from  the  onion  Qf  ' 

>axon  hqnzrdiy  is  king  Egbert,  almoft  9^. 

1  aou  gh  ia  foac  pmnts  the  revolution  wasnot  fo  perfeQ  as  might  have  1  ; 

:Ti  wiihfd,  m  from  thence  a  new  xtz  cpmmenced,  in  which  the  » 

^^i  ofprenjgativc  and  liberty  have  been  better  defined,  the  principles 


.  •■Q  to 


^   }   '»i    )  Diusfater    of  Jamet  It.   m  whom  enM  die  ^NttAOR  Ho*  «f 
^  ^7  \      Clwkt  1.    F«  Jamet  n.  opoi 
3       vkli  him  his  fimo^d  infant : 


^*;i.\e« 


'*'*^'^dl{batfQco^t  >  Houib  orlU&Qm. 


s$ 


ti^at  the  convention,  in  this  their  jadgment,  avoided  with  great 
.-^£1  me  extremes  into  which  the  vifionary  theory  of  fomt  zealoas 
\icias  voQJd  have  led  them.     They  held  that  this  mifcondafl  of 
r  James  amounted  to  an  endeavour  to  fubvert  the  conftitution»  and 
'  0  :a  adaal  fubverfion  or  total  diiTolntion  of  the  government.  They, 
^-.'-rore,  verj  pnidently  voted  it  to  amount  to  no  more  than  an  abdi* 
'-  ^A  of  tJie  goveramentj  and  a  confequent  vacancy  of  the  throne ; 
'    eby  tke  govenaieat  was  allewed  to  fubfifi,  though  the  executive 
'ZdT2it  was  gone;  and  the  kingly  office  to  remain,  though  James 
•1  w  longer  king.  And  thus  theconftitution  was  kept  entire.;  whicl^ 
:^-»  cveiy  foaivd  principle  of  government,  muil  othcrwife  have  falleii 
'  pieces,  hzi  (o  principal  and  conflituent  a.part  as  the  royal  autho* 
'  •  ^^een  tboJifccd,  or  even  fufpended. 
^J^ncc  it  ii  cafy  to  cofleft,  that  the  title  to  the  crown  is  at  prefent  he-  , 

^■'■iry,  rhoDgJi  not  qnite  fo  abfolutely  hereditary  as  formeriy ;  and 
f  coaimofi  4ock  or  anceflor,  from  whom  the  defcent  mnft  be  de* 
*^'^»  u  alfo  diflferent«    Formerly  the  common  ftock  was  king£^« 
"* .  then  William  the  Conqueror ;  afterward,  in  James  l.*s  time^ 
^>ro  commoo  ftocks  nnited,  and  fo  continued  till  the  vacancy  of     ' 
^  ^-rone  in  1688;  now  it  is  the  princefs  Sophia,  in  whom  the  inho* 
'  '- ^-  >i^  vcOed  by  the  new  king  aAd  parliament.    Formerly  the  de» 
Vv  ^^  abfolote,  and  the  crown  went  to  the  next  heir  w:ithont  taxj 
J  fiction;  bat  bow,  npon  the  new  fcttlement  the  inheritance  iscgn* 
^1 'Orjil ;  being  limited  to  fuch  heirs  only  of  the  bodv  of  the  princeis 
V-^im  arc  proteftant  members  of  the  church  of  England,  and  are  ' 

•'-;™  to  none  Init  protellants. 

^r^  in  thk  doe  medium  cQnfifts  tb^  tme  conftltu^onal  notion  of  tke 


him 
czdndcd  by  ad  of  pari    .     , 
next  proteibiit  heirs  of  Jamci  I,    The  furnvtng  iffue  tf  jf«f^ 

«  the  time  of  hii  detcfa,  wttt  s  §o^  and  «  dftU|)tttry  tit.  Cniitt  } 

who  fucceeded  him, -M  the  pti&ce&  EUiitoedu  who  nsitied  tte 

tkaor  Pahiiiie,  who  took  the  titk  of  king  <tf  Bohemii,  sal  Itft 
■  daqshtcr,  the  orinccft  Sophia,  who  married  the  duke  of  Bmifl- 
vkk  Lutienhur|h,hy  whom  (he  had  George,  «^®<*2J^'"5][^ 
who  aic«|nded  the  thmne,  hy  aa  of  parliameolt  fixywf  toafle  ^ 
wf ov  cMfhta  nonet. 


ens: 

of  rneutt}B  to  t)ie  imperial 
!s  between  which  it  fteen  )ui 
lAive  of  thole  endi  for  whici 
ot.  Where  the  mkgiflrate,  i 
eople,  and  may,  by  the  expn 
>t  poniflted)  by  bis  fubjeAi,  t 
y,«nd  look  well  enoagh  whe 
vill  be  ever  found  extremely 
'  jund,  divine  indcfeafiblehcri 
ine  of  unlimited  piffire  obed 
■oil  thoroughly  furtfh  and  di 
right  as  our  Ixws  have  creab 
ly  interwoven  with  thofe  lihc 
of  the  fnbjea,  this  i^iiion  wil 
beastiful  of  any,  in  prafti^e 
iry,  in  duration  the  moft  pen 
of  every  Briton  to  underftanc 
le  principal  duties  of  the  kinf 
iOD,  which  is  adminiftered  b 
e  realm,  in  the  prefence  of  all 
rocally  uke  the  eath  of  alle; 
lath  is  conceived  in  the  folio? 
tk*  tirehbifiUf,  w  bifiitp,  fiaaUji. 
•  to  govern  the  people  of  this 

thereunto  belonging,  accot 
»ton,  and  the  laws  and  cullc 
Cm,  I  folemnly  promife  fo  to  i 
ji-tiiijj^  tr  iijbef.  Willyon, 
rrcy>  to  be  executed  in  all  you 
Jrchiifidf  *r  hlflmf.  Will  you  t 
iws  ol  God,  the  true  profeflioi 
med  religion  eflabli{hcd  by  tli 
iftiops  and  clergy  of  this  real] 
eir  charge,  all  fnch  rights  i 
appertain  unto  them*  or" any 
mife  to  do> 

AJltr  tbii,  iht  iittg  ar  nam,  laj 
fif.  The  things  which  I  ha> 
4a4  )c|:ep :  fo  help  me  God. 
lit  it  the  fpnn  of  [he  coroaatic 
:  and  we  may  obferye,  that,  in 
I  ire  exprdled  all  the  duties  tl 
n  govern  acccordin^  to  law ;  t 
Uin  the  elUItjjSicd  religion, 
i  ^ranches,  w^'^ay  farther  r 
■■i-^.  8.  two  .preceding  flatutcj 
i  parliament  of  Scotland,  tl 
t  V}>tch  enafl,  the  former,  tl 
anfi  fubfcribe  an  -oath,  to  p 
^tcfian  church  government  ii 
lation,  he  fhall  tike  and  fnbfi 
ment  of  the  church  of  Englai 
Icrwick,  and  tfae'tenitoriei  t^ 
eking  of  Great  Britain,  notwii 
the  crown,  aiteady  aienti«nc< 
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f  a  fret  profile.  His  perfon  is  (acred  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  which 
1^  r'  it  high  tmiba  fo  milch  as  to  ioiagineor  intend  his  death ;  neither 
.  ^r,  iu  huni^',  be  deemed  guilty  of  any  crime ;  the  law  taking  no 
f  -ur.nce  <tf  kis2di<MiS9  bat  only  in  the  perfons  of  his  minillers,  if 
r .  Vr.trtD|:t  ikbws  of  the  land.  As  to  his  power,  it  is  very  great. 
,  :^  J  OS  las  ID  light  to  extend  his  prerogative  beyond  the  ancient 


:  or  tht  iMWidaries  prefcribed  by  the  conflitution ;  he  can  make 

:»  uv%  Mr  raife  any  new  taxes,  nor  a£l  in  oppofition  to  any  of 

:<:  ^«>:  but  ^can  make  war  or  peace;  fend  ana  receive  embaiTa- 

.    .  nikc  treaties  of  league  and  commerce :  levy  armies,  and  fit  out 

.  :^r  t^  defence  of  his  kingdom,  the  annoyance  of  his  enemies, 

'   '  larprefSon  of  rebellions  ;  grant  commiiiions  to  his  officers,  both 

'1  .zid  land, or  revoke  them  at  pleafure :  difpofe  of  all  magazines, 

r .  Ic;  fsmnKm  the  parliament  to  meet,  and  when  met,  adjourn* 

j-ir,  or  diflblve  it  at  pleafure ;  refufe  his  alTent  to  any  bill,  though 

>  X  p^i^cd  both  honfes ;  which,  confeqnently,  by  fuch  a  refufal,  has 

\  -.ore  force  than  if  it  had  never  been  moved  ;  but  this  is  a  preroga- 

•tirit  the  kings  of  England  have  very  feldom  ventured  to  exercife. 

1 ' '  .re-Ies  tke  right  of  d^ooiing  his  own  council ;  of  nominating  all 

1. 1  cTC:^t  o£ccn  offtate»  of  the  houfehold,  and  the  church  ;  and,  in 

r  'i.'v-'  iut  fo33itain  of  honour,  from  whom  all  degrees  of  nobility  and 

•-\zVtrxcAi  axe  derived.    Such  is  the  dignity  and  power  of  a  king  of 

t  cii  Britaia. 

Of  ry.z  Pailiamekt.]  Parliaments^  or  general  councils,  in  fome 

O^pf.  zre,2!ias  been  before  obferved,  of  as  high  antiquity  as  the  Saxon 

;o.'^rcn«>nt  m  thisiiland,  and  coeval  with  the  kingdom  itfelf.  Black- 

D*i,  in  his  vilaable  Commentaries,  fays,  **  It  is  generally  agreed,  that 

•1  :ie  main  the  conftitntion  of  parliament,  as  it  now  Hands,  was  mark- 

ti  c*at  fo  long  ago  as  the  17th  of  king  John,  A.  D.  I2I5»  in  the  Great 

vsr'.er  granted  by  that  prince ;  wherein  he  promifes  to  fummon  all 

•Mibii>\op5,  bifhops,  abbots,  lords,  and  greater  barons,  perfonally ;  and 

i-  fjC^n  icMiits  in  chief  under  the  crown,  by  the  iberiffs  and  bailiffs, 

y  Evettu  acertadn  place,  with  forty  days'  notice,  to  affefs  aids  and 

Tc^ita^t^  vkea  occeflary.    And  this  coftftitution  hath  fubfifled,  in  fad, 

it   kaft  fha  the  year  1266,  49  Henry  III.  there  being  ftill  extant 

wnn  of  tWdatc  10  fammon  knights,  citizens,,  and  burgeffes  to  par- 

The  parliament  is  afferobled  by  the  king*s  writs,  and  its  fitting  mull 

y*^  M  intennitted above  three  years.  Its  conllitoent  parts  are,  the  king 

^^'V'^2  there  in  his  royal  polidcal  capacity,  and  the  three  eftates  of  the 


T^iri;  tkc  lords  fpiritoal,  the  lords  temporal,  who  fit  together  with 
inc  <itig  5,  one  houfe,  and  the  commons,  who  fit  by  thcmfelves  in 
itic^.tT.  The  king  and  thefe  three  efiates,  together,  form  the  great 
curpoTiiica  or  body  poUtic  of  the  kingdom,  of  which  the  kin?  is  faid 

^^caftt.frndfifog^  itfadi.  For,  upon  their  coming  together,  the 
^^r^T^  ^«w,  either  in  perfon,  or  by  reprefent^tion  j  without 
ilw«  th      ^  ^  ?®  beginning  of  a  parliament  i  and  he  alfo  has 

It  •  ^  'lT*^'  ^^  diffolving  them. 
.l!  f^f^^y^ctfery,  for  prcferving  the  balance  of  the  conftitntion, 
ilie  IZ^^^^"^"^^^  ^ould  be  a  branch,  though  not  the  whole,  of 
PrcfenS'^il  P>t  crown  cannot  begin  of  itfelf  any  alterations  in  ^^«  ' 
E^^rf^^  >^ «  ^t  it  pay  approve  or  difapprove  of  the  altera- 
SorSl"'^^  twohpufes.    The  leg^ftative 

.rLh^'  '^^^^g«  the  executive  power  of  any  rights  which  it 
^^^  ^  hy  Uw,  Vuhoat  iti  own  confent ;  fince  the  law  muft  perpetu. 
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r  Ibnd  u  it  now  doet,  nmleli  all  the  powi 
d  herein  indeed  confifts  the  true  excellence 
nt,  were  it  maintained  in  iti  purity,  that 
tua)  check  upon  each  other.  In  the  legil 
xk  upon  the  noWIity,  and  the  nobility  a 
the  mutual  privilege  of  rejefling  what 
ile  the  king  is  a  check  upon  both  t  whic) 
Ver  from  encroachments. 
The  lords  fpiritual  conlift  oftws  archbilhi 
>pE.  The  lords  temporal  confill  of  all  the  p 
ips  not  being  in  ftriAnefs  held  to  be  fuch,  bi 
ni.  Some  of  the  peers  lit  by  dcfcent,  as  di 
creation,  as  do  all  the  new-made  ones  i 
[h  Scotland,  byelcAion,  which  is  the  cafe 
irefent  the  body  of  the  Scots  nobility.  Th 
finite,  and  may  bq  increafed  at  will,  by  the 
A  body  pf  nobility  is  more  peculiarly  nei 
mponnded  conftitucion,  in  order  to  fuppo] 
jwn  and  the  people,  by  fonning  a  barrier  i 
;nts  of  both.  Ii  creates  and  prcferve*  that 
lich  proceeds  from  the  peafant  to  the  print 
>m  a  broad  fonndation,  and  diminilhing  to 
bilicy  therefore  are  the  pillars,  which  are 
opie,  more  immediately  to  fnppCiit  the 
:y  muft  alfo  be  buried  under  its  ruins.  A 
I  century  thcCommonihai  determined  to  < 

0  voted  the  houfe  of  lords  to  be  ufelefs  and 
The  commons  conM  of  all  fuch  men  of  a 
m  as  have  not  feats  in  the  houfe  of  lords; 
<ice  in  parliament,  either  perfonally,  er  b] 
Tree  ftate.  every  man  who  ii  fupoofed  a  fr( 
me  meafure,  his  own  governor ;  and  thereft 
^iflative  power  fhould  refide  In  the  whole  I: 
rge  a  ftate  as  ours,  it  is  very  wifely  contriv 

1  that  by  their  reprefentatives  which  it  U  it 
rfon, — reprefentatives  chofen  by  a  numbe 
llrifis,  wherein  all  the  voters  are,  or  eafii 
he  counties  are  therefore  leprefcnied  by  kn 
ietors  of  lands :  thecitles  and  boroughiate  r 
irgcffes,  chofen  by  the  mercantile  pan,  orfi 
e  nation  f.     The  number  of  Englilh  rcpr 

•This  mull  be  urdtrftood  irlih  fooit  limiuiion.  ' 
net,  though  ID  the  nlue  atonlj  401.  p«  Bniiuin,  b 
puliamcnt ;  ■■  hm  aoft  of  tke  iHinicn  of  coipon 
:  ttij  hut  ntAiKf  nnrsf,  ted  popaloui  phtei,  wU 
mi ;  «nd  of  tboTc  [owni  wbicb  do  kai  axmbn^  | 
re  no  lotti.  Man^  tboulkMl  pcifooi 
fefenttcnci.  Indeed,  the  inequality 
._  ;..«!_    -  „j]j,^(i  J,  ^^  of  tbe  (real 

of  puluBUDU  bcii«  cflcndtdts  Icvi 


rnjuflljF  eonfidered  «  oneoftjie  p-eaieft  irnperfeftii 
~  duntion  of  duIubuik   '  *  .  •       - 


lejighu 

\  Cap7  of  ibt  bribery  otifa,  which  ii 

do  fwetr  (or,  belRf  one  cf  ihjc  pc 
nr)  FlBTt  not  xceived  or  had,  bjr  niyftlf,  or  uiy  W 
forny  idc  and  benefit,  dittAhr,  or  inllnaiy,  vtj  tui 
eraflDTmui,  ^ifl,  or  ttvird,  or  nj  framUi  at  tt 
ftoymcBt,  at  fifl,  in  orda  10  gin  mj  TMc  M  ikk 
ore  been  foiled  u  tbii  clcAiiM.    So  bclp  ate  God  1" 


'■rffore  fomeliaYe  not  fcrupied  to  call  its  power*  by  a  figure  rather 
.^  tcld,  the  maipttimi  •/  pmrtiMnait.    But  then  itt  power* 


mmftunci  of  fmrliametu*  But  then  its  power*  however 
r^u  was  pven  to  it  in  truft,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  employed  ac- 
*  "'f  ^g  ^o  t)K  rales  ofjnflice*  and  for  the  promotion  of  the  general 
'^ '''' ' ' ^c  ^^  ^ people.  And  it  is  a  matter  moft  eiTential  to  the  liberties 
of  tne  kingtionj,  that  fuch  members  bedelegated  to  this  importanttruft 
"  '"*  ^ -^  mucai  for  their  probity,  their  fortitude*  and  their  know- 


orcr  wlucli  none  other  can  have  jarifdiflion  in  the  kingdom*  if 

^^ >'.^^»  mifgovemment  fiiould  any  way  fall  upon  it,  the  fub« 

I'  '**  ^^"  kingdom  are  left  without  all  manner  of  legal  remedy. 

^  1  n  order  lo  preycnt  the  mifchiefs  that  might  arife  by  pacing  this  ex- 

t-n.ivc  aqi,ority  m  hands  that  arc  cither  incapable  or  elfe  improper  to 

ir.iaagc  u.tti,  proiaded,  that  no  one  (hall  fit  or  vote  ineither  houfe  of 

par;:araem.  ooie^  he  be  twenty-one  years  of  age.    To  prevent  inno- 


^f-'Xi 


V  .uo.^  iQ  rcligionj^i  goverament,  it  is  enaftcl  that  no'member  (hall 

lACn'^^'^^^^''''^^*  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^*  '^^  ^^^  prefence  of  the  houfe. 
f-ribcd  V^^  ^  aUegiancc,  fupremacy,  and  abjuration,  and  fub- 
'.nrArm«  «Jf^^"***  ^  declaration  arainft  uanfubftantiation,  the  ia- 
i^?K  «^^  .  ^^^''  and  the  facrifice  of  the  mafs.  To  prevent  dangers 
!,r  ^r^L!!?^^^**^^^«g^o«  from  foreign  attachments,  connexions  ^ 
ox  d^P«»deiatt,tti,,..^  .  ,.   ^  «o  alien?  born  out  of  the  dominions. 


» 
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t;  ;  in  ill,  ^jS.  And  every  member*  though  chofen  by  one  par- 
1;  dv^rirt,  when  clcAcd  and  returned*  fervcs  for  the  whole  realm. 

iH*;  trA  of  his  coming  thither  is  not  pardcular*  but  general ;  not  j 

I*  V  10  ferve  his  conftituents,  but  alfo  the  commonwealth*  aad  to 

^  V\s  miK!^,  IS  appears  from  the  writ  of  fummons. 

'u\^  are  tke  conftituent  parts  of  parliament*  the  king*  the  lords  j 

V  :il  tfd  umporal.  and  the  commons;  parts*  of  which  each  is  fo 
'  .l'>\  :iiu  the  confent  of  all  three  is  required  to  make  any  new 
^  t  a:  •LJJ  fciad  the  fubjccl.  Whatever  is  enabled  for  law  by  one» 
nv  i-^ri  ocIt,  of  the  three*  is  no  flatute ;  and  to  it  no  regard  is  due^ 

.n  matters  relating  to  their  own  privileges. 
l.'t  power  2nd  jurifdi^ion  of  parliament^  fays  fir  Edward  Coke*  is  fo 

c'T dent  and  abfolute,  that  it  cannot  be  confined*  either  for  caufes 
:  Trbis.  within  any  bounds.    It  hath  fovereign  and  uncontroulable 

:".:y  in  maUing*  confirming,  enlareing,  retraining*  abrogaung*  re* 
L'.  reviving,  and  expounding  of  laws*  concerning  matters  of  all 

•V  drnoQiinadons,  ecdefiailical  or  temporal*  civil*  military*  mari« 
r.  or  criminiU;  this  being  the  place  where  that  abfolute  defpodc 

M,  vhichmuftin  all  governments  refide  fomewhere*  is  intruded 
:  e  couftirutioD  of  thefe  kingdoms.     AM  mifchiefs  and  grievances*  t 

' '  dicns  and  remedies*  that  tranfcend  the  ordinary  courfe  of  the 

*  iir^*  ^ihin  the  reach  of  this  extraordinary  tribunal.  It  can  re- 
.  .u  or  nev-nH)del  the  fucceiTion  to  the  crown  ;  as  was  done  in  the 
•  -:  ^  N  Henry  VIIL  and  William  III.  It  can  alter  and  eftablifh  the 
I  :-OTi  of  the  Und ;  as  was  done  in  a  variety  of  inftances  in  the  reigns 
liccry  V'lU.  and  his  three  children,  Edward  VI.  Mary*  and  Eliza- 
:\,  h  cin  change  and  create  afrefli  even  the  conftitution  of  the 
■  :.ioin,  and  of  parliam^ts  themfelves ;  as  was  done  by  the  sl&js  of 

u,  aod  the  feveral  (latutes  for  triennial  and  feptennial  elecHons.  It 
^  in  fhort,  do  every  thing  that  is  not  naturally  impoiSble  ;  and 


ft     » 
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r 
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crown  of  Great  Brit 
e  of  being  a  membei 
'c  of  the  moft  impor: 
i¥Uege  of  fpeecn,-< 
tods.  Ai  to  the  fii^, 

1.W.&  M.  ft.  i.c 
edom  of  fpeech>  and  i 
3C  impeached  orqud 
lii  freedom  of  Ipeecl 

the  fpeaker  of  the 
trliament.  So  are  th 
Kids.  This  includes 
am  legsl  aireftSi  am 
ittlt  b^  violence  a  i 

it  a  tugh  COD  tempt 

feverity.  Neither 
ken  into  cnftody,  i 
nor  can  his  moiia] 
on  his  landi ;  nor  c 
:iiaf  the  privilege  I 
i  houfe  of  lords  OM' 
f  the  judges  of  the 
ch  of^the  barons  i 
)r  have  been  made  : 
urt  of  chancery  for 
r  dignity  of  their  p 
;  fpeaker  of  the  hou 
eeper  of  the  great  f 
ne  perfon, 
h  peer  has  a  right,  I 
ive,  when  a  vote  pi 
:  on  the  journals  of 

is  nfaally  ftyled  h 
ihefe  protcAs  have  I 

Konfc,  and  have  tl 
lis  has  always  been  i 
t  honfe  of  cEHiunoiu 
Britain,  im  powered 

fee  them  redrefled. 
nmons  relate  princij 
Dibers  toferve  in  pai 
indisputable  privile 
I  of  lubfidies,  or  pfti 
ft  befiowed  by  them 
s  and  purpofes,  until 
t  legtflatare.  The 
:  of  the  houfe  of  con 
of  the  people,  and 
[he  right  of  taxing 
onso/lhis  privilege 
■It  any  power  bat  th 


a  from  trttt 
niocc.  The  Indtud  t 
of  pulitirk-nl  io  1770  ; 
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'^'tion  or  iBKsdment  to  be  made  by  the  lords  in  the  node  of  tax* 

;•  lie  people  by  a  money-bill.     Under  this  ap|>ellation  are  included 

^MU%by  which  Boney  is  dirc^ed  to  be  raifed  upon  the  fubjed,  for 

,  puTpcte,  Of  ii  any  ihape  whacfoever,  either  for  the  exigencies  of 

>vri.i:3tiit»  atdcollc^ed  from  the  kingdom  in  general,  as  the  land- 

.  or  for  priface  benefit,  and  coHeQed  in  an/  particular  diftriS,  as 

'^rnpi<e,partih-rates,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

i  ne  mtxhod,  ofmaJkinz  1^^^  is'mnch  the  fame  in  both  hou fes .  In  each 

At,  :Se  id,  of  the  majority  binds  the  whole ;  and  this  majority  is  de-> 

.redt^rroces  publicly  and  openly  given;  not  as  at  Venice,  anil 

-tr  ether  (eoatoriai  afiemblies,  privately  or  by  ballot.    This  latter 

'  '--^c  may  be  ferriceable,  to  prevent  intrignes  and  unconftitational 

*  vnatioas ;  bot  it  is  irapoffible  to  be  pradlifed  with  us,  at  lead  ii| 

*  licsie  of  commons,  where  every  member's  conduA  is  fubjed  to 
-  ^.:a;e  cenfare  of  his  conftituents,  and  therefore  ihould  be  openly 

-fitted  10  their  infpeAion. 

If;  bring  a  bill  into  the  houfe  of  commons,  if  the  relief  fought  by  it 

"A  1  private  nature,  it  is  £f^  necefTary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which  muft 

-  rrckiited  by  a  member,  and  ufually^fets  forth  the  grievance  deiired 

!  ^e  remtdied.    This  petition  (when  founded  on  fadls  that  may  be  in 

•  ^-ir  naiujt  difputed)  is  referred  to  a  committee  of  members,  who  ex- 

I'-e  the.  inattcr  alleged,  and  accordingly  report  it  to  the  houfe;  and 
"  tn  (or,  oUttTwife,  upon  the  mere  petition)  leave  is  given  to  bring  ia 
''"bill.  1b  public  matters  the  bill  is  brought  in  upon  motion  made 
»   the  houfe  without  any  petition.     (In  the  houfe  of  lords,  if  the  bill 

*  V'-ris  ihfre,  it  is,  when  of  private  nature,  referred  to  two  of  the 
■    c^?  to  examine  and  report  the  ftate  of  the  fafts  alleged,  to  fee  that 

i  RccciTary  panics  confenc,  and  tp  fettle  all  points  of  technical  pro- 

^'  •  •*  )    This  is  read-  a  firft  time ;  irnd,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  a  fe- 

-i  time;  and  after  each  reading,  the  fpcaker  opens  to  the  houfe  the 

"  incc  of  the  bill,  and  puts  the  quelHon  whether  it  (hall  proceed  any 

'.-.in.    The iatrodnaion  of  the  bill  may  be  originally  oppofed  as 

• '  y  1 A  \ifclf  nay,  ^^  ^^]^  ^f  ^j^^  readings ;  and  if  the  oppofition  fuc- 

'  '^^•'' '  ^^^  ^^  ttnft  be  dropt  for  that  feffion  j  as  it  muft  alfo,  if  oppofed 

Mtu  fuccrfjuiany  of  the  fubfequent  ftages. 


of  great  or  national  confequeni  _ 

aoufc  tefolTcs  itfdf  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  houfe.     A  com- 
V  ,^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  is  compofed  of  every  member  ;  and,  to  form 
1-.  tnc  fpcaker  qnits  the  chair  (another  member  being  appointed  chair- 
^•^n),  and  jaay  fit  a^d  debate  as  a  private  member.     In  thefe  commit-^ 
^'^•^ >.  tte  bill  u  debated,  claofe  by  claufe,  amendments  made,  the  blanks 
^^  ^P.aMfcmedmesthe  bill  is  entirely  new-modelUd.  After  it  has 
f  7'  ^^'3«gH  «fe committee,  the  thwrman  reports  ii  to  the  houfe,  with 
;  ^  *^*'?*^  ^  iHe  committee  have  made  :  and  then  Ihc  houfe  re- 
r/^   I    r      ,   ^^  "gai"'  and  ^^«  queftion  is  repeatedly  put  upoa 
a^r2^  to  th  "^*»^«wiment.     When  the  houfe  have  agreed  or  dif- 
a^4'-d-"^nt    ?*?^^^^^  o^'^c  commitiee,  and  fometimes  added  new 
^ritiW'ift  ,  ^^^^°'  the  bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engroffed,  or 
f^A^  to  Jr^^,^'^f«  ^n<l*  o«  ^^^  or  more  long  rolls  of  parchment 
arnrninen!, ,  •  ^^^^  this  is  finifhed,  it  is  read  a  third  time,  and 
♦^o^deJ  it  if^f  f^ttimes  then  made  to  it ;  and,  if  a  new  cU^\^ 
%  vcb  i/ci'w   ^?  ^^ng  a  feparate  piece  6f  parchment  on  the  bill, 
%-^^cft  u  ca^eiarider.  Thcfpeler  then  aguin opens tlje  contents,  and. 
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lg  it  up  in  his  handst  puts  the  qneftion 
I  be  agreed  to,  the  title  to  it  is  then  fct 

lords  for  their  concurrencs,  by  one  • 
i  by  feveral  more,  prefent*  it  at  the  hai 
delivers  it  to  their  fpeaker,  who  com* 
etre  it.     It  there  paflcs  through  the  ( 

(except  engroBing,  which  is  already  ( 
notice  is  taken,  but  it  ^^ea  fui JSltKtii 
itians.  But  if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lo 
-I  in  chancery  (or  fometimes,  in  matte 
rtheja4ge!)  that  they  have  agreed  to 

with  the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no 
mendments  are  made,  fuch  amendmeo 

0  receive  the  concurreiic;;  of  the  coram 
to  the  amendmenU,  a  conference  afui 
eputed  from  each  houfe,  who,  for  the  : 
fforencc ;  but  if  bgth  hoafes  remain  iofl 
commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  t 
by  one  of  the  memheri,  v^ith  a  mi^\ 

The  fame  forms  are  obfervcd,  mulai 

1  in  the  houfe  of  lords.  But  when  an 
,  it  ii  fiift  figiied  by  hi?  majcfty,  and  tl 

houfes,  without  anv  n^v  eneroQlnB  oi 
loufeshavc  done  with  any  bill.it  alwa 
ra,  to  wait  the  royal  alTent ;  pxcept  ic 
,  after  receiving  the  concurrence  of  th 
of  commons.  It  may  be  necellary  be 
)oth  in  the  houfcsaud  in  their  commit! 
11  minntc  alteration,  does  not  pafs  till 
iits  the  queltlon  i  which,  in  the  houfe 
or  »9  {  and  in  the  houfe  of  peers,  by  c 
i  giving  the  royal  alTcnt  to  bills  u  a  ma 
ng  is  to  pafs  bills  in  pcrfon,  be  appears 
ra,  in  his  royal  robes,  with  the  crown  on 
at  officers  of  flaie,  and  heralds.  A  Tea 
,  where  the  prince*  of  Scotland,  when  ] 
refervedfor  the  prince  of  Wales.  The 
the  left  hand  of  the  Icirg.  and  the  chat 
a  little  backwards.  The  vifcounts  and 
e  throne,  on  benches,  or  wool-packs. 
The  bench  of  bifhops  runs  along  the  hs 
if  the  throne  ;  as  the  dukes  and  earls  d< 
ind  judges,  on  ordinary  days,  fit  npoE 
and  the  throne.  The  common  opinioi 
>1  is  fymbolical  of  wool  being  formerl; 
igdom.  Klany  of  the  peers,  on  folemn 
nentary  robes  None  of  the  commons 
aker,  who  wears  a  long  black  filk  got 
the  king,  it  is  trimmed  with  gold. 
royal  aflent  may  be  given  two  ways,; 
nd]  for  the  houfe  of  commons  to  the  h 
op  the  money-bill  or  biiU  in  his  hand 
refl'es  hit  majelly  in  a  folemn  fpeecb,  i 
le  generofityand  loyalty  of  thecommi 
c.iiary  it  it  (o  be  frugal  of  the  piibli« 
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'..  trmViecomxacms  of  Great  Britain  appear  in  their  hij^hcftluftrc. 

v/vles  of  all  bills  that  have  pafled  botn  houfes  arc  read  ;  and  the 

:'  ic^f'xet  15  declared  by   the   clerk  of  the  parliament  in  Normaa 

•  a.  If  tie  kiag confeiits  to  a  public  bill,  the  clerk  afually  declares* 

,  U  K?iL:j  ** :)«  king  wills  it  fo  to  be  :"  if  to  a  private  h\\\,/oitfait 


if,  it';*:,  *•  be  it  as  it  is  dcfired."  If  the  kJn<r  refufes  his  aflcnt. 


'v«  Y*^*  th«D,  but  fabjeA  to  removal  at  his  plcafurCk  ' 

rnrr.i;   fV°^*  pm7-counfellor  appears  from  the  oath  of  oftC#, which 
;■    r^  QUcTcnanlclca :  i.  To  advife  the  kin?  according  to  the  bcftof 


vn ih?  pvlz  Usgi2age  of /r  roy  ^a-vifera^  "  the  king  will  advife  u poa  ,  I 

\^  nca  2  money>bill  is  paiTed ,  it  is  carried  up  and  prci'entcd  to  the 

V  ^>  titpfpakcr  of  the  houfe  of  cdmmons,  and  the  royal  afl^nt  is 

evrrffed,  It  rpf  rtmtrcit  fts  loyal  fuhjeSfi^  accepti  leur  benevolence^  tt 

*  w  :,*;, "  tfcc  king  thanks  his  loyal  fubjefts,  accepts  their  benevo*  , 
•:r.  izt  wills  it  fo  to  be.**    In  cafe  of  an  aft  of  grace,  which  ori-                                                         \ 

'  ••  proceeds  frooa  the  crown,  and  has  the  royal  affent  in  the  firfl 

""  c*t  it.LSe  c!erkof  the  parliament  thus  pronounces  the  gratitude  of 

w!^  ta:  \ti  freUtSfJktgneurs,  et  commons ^  en  ee  prefent  parliament  affem- 

^  f^x  di  tsut  *;^s  ttutres  fuhjeits-,  remercient  trh  bumbUment  *votre  ma^ 

^  <:  frtxi  a  Diiu  nicuj  dormer  en  fanU  bonne  *vie  et  longue  :   "  the  pre- 

'    l«rd  ,  and  commons,  in  this  prefent  parliament  afTemblcd,  in  th«  , 

.*  of  all  your  other  fobjedls,  moll  humbly  thank  your  majclly,  and 

•;  to  C:.od  10  grant  you  in  health  and  wealth  long  to  live."  2.  By  th* 

-'.e  ';  Henry  VIII.  c.  21,  the  king  may  give  his  aflent  by  letters 

T' ui\dc:  his  great  feal,  (igned  with  his  hand,  and  notified,  in  his  \      '       '  * 

^ce,  to  both  houfcs  aiTembled  together  in  the  high  houfe,  by  com-*- 
'  rnc^ccrijliiig  of  certain  peers  named  in  the  letters.     And,  when  * 

'  t'ul  liasrecdvwi  the  royal  affent  in  either  of  thefc  ways,  it  is  ihcn, 
J..C  not  before,  a  ftatute  or  aft  of  parliament. 

1  .-e  ibtutc  or  ad  is  placed  among  the  records  of  the  kingdom  ;  '       * 

'  'f  iieeiiing  no  formal  promulgation  to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law, 
;  "^i  ncceifiry  by  the  civil  law  with  regard  to  the  emperor's  edidls-; 
'  ^'  'le  r;cTy  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of  law,  party  to  the  ' 

'  ^f'g  of  aa  afl  of  parliament,  being  prefent  thereat  by  his  reprefen- 
' '.-*    However,  copies  thereof  are  ufually  printed  at  the  king's 
'  ' ' '  ^^'  ^^c  information  of  tfie  whole  land. 

t  G^a  ihc  above  general  view  of  the  Englilh  conftitution,  it  a4)pcars 
'  ;'  ^  ^^cajityfor  its  permanency,  which  the  wit  of  man  can  dcvife,  is 

*  *-^^^'  l^itfhould  be  objcfted  that  parliaments  may  become  fo  cor- 

*  •^'- *^'  j^i  to  give  op  or  betray  the  liberties  of  the  people,  the  anfwer  i»,  • 
^   •  *  F-:iJii!ifi:t5,  as  every  other  body  politic ,  are  fuppofed  to  watch  over 

y^*/.f^''"filexillcncc,  as  a  private  perfoil  docs  over  his  natural  life.  If 
-  J-riiifljcnt  weit  to  aft  in  that  manner,  it  muft  hcconyefeh  de/e,  an  evil 
\  "'^  ''^  ^^'^in  provijions  can  guard  againft.    But  there  are  great  re- 

•^' -^'^»  of  liberty  in  England  j  and  though  the  conftitution  has  been 

'**^  overturned,  and  fometimes  dangeroufly  wounded,  yet  its  owA 

••"'^  P^'»m  have  recovered  and  ftill  prefcrve  it.  '       ,       • 

^    ot  beg  of  England,  bcfidcs  his  high  court  of  parliament,  has  fub* 

jMmt  oScers  and  minifters  to  aflift  him,  and  who  are  rcfponfiblc  fer 

TJTn?, '*"  *"^  wnduft.    They  arc  made  by  the  king's  nominatiob,  t 

iS'^'  ^^^tr  patent  or  grant ;  and,  on  taking  the  requifitc  oaths,  they- 

^f^  »mmediaicly  privy-counfellors  during  the  life  of  the   king 
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n  itiaririfflc  tSiin,  *re  tppointed  ud  held  i 
liately  ifftimg  rT<un  that  board ;  and  the  roe 
Eeath-warrants  for  execution ;  bat  it  may  bt 
hey  are  removable  at  pleafare,  they  do  noth 
irerogatire  of  the  crown,  and  conform  the 
hey  receive  from  his  majeft^.  The  board  ( 
*hole  naval  force  of  the  realm,  and  names  i 
hem  when  named  :  fo  that  its  jarifdi^ion  i* 
niffiencTi  appoint  vice-admirals  under  them  ; 
ies  to  the  high  coart  of  admiralty,  which  I 
ourt  is  held  in  London ;  and  all  its  procelTe 
he  lord  hieh  admiral's  name,  or  tkofe  of  the 
hat  of  the  King.  The  judge  of  this  court  is 
avil  law,  and  its  proceedings  are  according  I 
aw ;  but  all  criminal  matters,  relating  to  p 
iffences  committed  at  fea,  are  tried  and  det 
awi  of  England,  by  witnelTes  and  a  jury 
fenry  VIU.     It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  i 

Courts  OF  Law.]  The  court  ofchancci 
qoity,  L)  next  in  dignity  to  the  high  court  > 
igned  to  relieve  the  fuhjcA  againfl  frauds,  bi 
>ppref5ons,  and  to  mitigate  the  rigoor.of  the 
xilai  (its  as  fole  judge,  and,  in  his  abfence. 
The  form  of  proceeding  is  by  bills,  anfwers, : 
)ein|  examined  in  private  :  however,  the  det 
linding  to  the  perfons  of  thofe  concerned  in 
'e&  their  lands  and  goods;  and,  confeque 
:omply  with  the  terms,  they  can  do  notnin 
he  pnfon  of  the  Fleet.  This  court  is  alwayi 
ent  to  prifon,  the  lord  chancellor,  in  any 
eafon  for  it,  grant  a  bahtaj  carpus. 

The  clerk  of  the  crown  likewifc  belongs 
leputy;  being  okiiged  always  to  attend  oi 
iften  as  he  fits  for  the  difpatch  of  burmefsi 
ill  writs  for  fummoning  the  parliament  or  cl 
niflions  of  the  peace,  pardons,  &c. 

The  King's  Bench,  fo  called  either  from  ll 
lines  fitting  there  in  perfon,  or  bccaufe  all 
ommon  law  between  the  king  and  his  fubje 
uch  aiTairs  as  properly  belong  to  thecoart  o 
I,  likewife,  a  Icind  of  check  upon  all  the  infi 
nd  jnftices  of  the  peace.  Here  prefide  four 
I  ftylcd  lord  chief  juftice  of  England,  toexpi 
arifdifiion  over  the  kingdom  ;  for  this  court 
nycaoredepetidingeitlierinfpiritualortemf 
f  peers  does'  often  direft  the  lord  chief  jufti 
ir  apprehending  perfons  under  fufpicion  of 
iree  judges  are  called  juflices  or  judges,  of  i 

The  court  of  Common  Pleas  takes  cognifai: 
nd  civil  aAions  depending  between  fubjefl  31 
des  all  real  aflions,  fines  and  recoveries  arc 
ons  are  Hkewifc  ifTued  out  of  it,  as  well  at 
he  firlt  judge  of  this  coiut  b  flyled  lord  th! 
leas,  or  common  bench  :  befide  whom  there 
dgei.or  jufticei  ofthiscoun.  None  bncfci 
flead  here. 
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<  co^rt  cf  Excleqaer  was  inftituted  for  laanaging  the  f  erennes  of 

^'.vn,  and  has » power  of  jadging  both  according  to  law  and  ae-  i 

i>.  10  cqcirf.   io  the  proceedings  according  to  Idw,  the  lord  chief  , 

■.f  the  EjicfeeqafT,  and  three  other  barons,  prefide.as  judges.  Thcjr  , 

'  led  birofii,  becanfe  formerly  none  but  barons  of  the  realm  were  j 

.  •  -  to  br  pigc%  in  this  court.     Beiides  thefe,  there  is  a  fifthi  called  I 

:  »•  hi-on,  who  has  tiot  a  judicial  capacity,  but  is  only  employed 
"  .1  insTv:^  the  oath  z6  IherifFs  and  other  officers,  and  alfo  to  feve- 
'  t  e  c5cfn  of  the  curtom-houfc.  But  when  this  court  proceeds 
■i  .:  0  c^iQiiy,  then  the  lord  treafurer  and  the  chancellor  of  the  , 

•  l-T  ore  ride,  aSiled  by  the  other  baron*.  All  matters  touching  j 

'  trfifary,  revenue,  cufloms,  and  fines,  arc  here  tried  and  de-  i 

.«:.    Befiies  the  officers  already  mentioned,  there  belong  to  the 
;  .''r,  Ue  king's  remembrancer,  who  takes  and  ftates  all  accounts 
e.enue,  cuiioms,  cxcife,  parliamentary  aids  and  fubfidies,&c. 

•  t:  accounts  of  the  fherifrs  and  their  officers ;  the  lord  treafurer'i 
/*  r-ncer,  whofe  bufinefs  it  is  to  make  out  proccfl'es  againd  (herifTs, 

~  of  tSe  revenue,  and  other  officers. 
'  Letting  dielawseffef^ually  in  execution,  a  high-flierifFis annually 

::<!  for  ever)'  county  (except  Weflmorcland  and  Middlefex)  by 
''■"■'I  • ;  whole  office  is  both  minilTerial  and  judicial.     He  is  te  cxe-  •■  :       ■  ^ 

:  t  <iri^'5  irandatc,  and  all  writs  directed  to  him  out  of  the  king's  .     < 

0?  jfj.tice;  to  impanel  juries ;  to  bring  caufes  and  malefadlors  to 
:  t .  let  fenteiice*  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  executed ;  and 

J  L:tzc  :o  attend  the  judges,  and  guard  them  all  the  time  they  are  * 

.  •  cjcrty.    He  b  likewife  to  decide  the  eledions  of  knights  of  the  ' 

.:t  co-ocers  and  verdercrs ;  to  judge  of  the  qualifications  of  voters, 

•  /ttam  loch  as  he  Ihall  determine  to  be  duly  eleded.     It  is  alfo 
i  hi^  cficc  to  colled  all  public  fines,  diftrelfes,  amerciaments,  into 

' :  '.rheq  jcr,  or  where  the  king  (hall  appoint,  and  to  make  fuch  pay- 
*at  of  them  as  his  majefty  fhall  think  proper. 
:  o^^c'u  judicial,  he  kefcps  a  court  called  the  county  court,  which 
-  ^y  theiheriff,  or  his  under-iheriffs^  to  hear  and  determine  all 

•  CAUici  ia  the  county,  ondet  forty  Ihillings :  this,  however,  is  no 
rt  c^  record;  btft  the  court,  formerly  called  the  IherifT's  toum,  was 

* '  ind  the  king's  leet,  through  all  the  county :  for  in  this  court  in-  1 

^15  made  into  all  criminal  offences  againd  thecommon  law,  where 

•  e  jbtaie  law  there  was  no  reftraint.  This  court,  however,  has  been 
^  -ce  abohlhed.  As  the  keeper  of  the  king's  peace,  both  by  com-* 
•  '-*  and  fpedal  commiffion,  he  is  the  firfl  man  in  the  county,  and 
'  '.r  ia  rank  to  any  nobleman  therein^  durin?  his  office.     He  may 

• '  vr.i  all  the  people  in  his  county  to  attend  him,  which  is.  called 
*':'t  ciwr.f/ttus,  or  power  of  the  coonty. 
^^^  *~^' ^^cftwriffarc  various  officers,  as  the  nnder-ftierifFs,  clerks* 

""';  i^  of  coarts,  bailifB  (in  London  called  ferjeants),  conflables,  ^  i 

..^/- ::,  beadles,  &c,  * 

I  ^e  vtn  officer  to  the  (herifF  h  thtjuftki  of  peace,  feveral  of  whom 

l'^  '^'^^'TnLiSoncd  for  each  county  :  and  to  them  is  intruded  the  power 

t  piitTing  great  part  of  the  ffattute  law  in  execution,  in  relation  to  th« 

-•.:^;*aY.,  tilt  poor*  vagrants,  treafons,  felonies,  riots,  the  prefervatioa 

•f  the  game,  &c&cand  they  examine  and  commit  to  prifon  all  who      ' 

•  '^•h-n?j^  fcnaerW  dioTcn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the:  feveral  counties,  tn  fom» 
"  '7''!  """  J*'^  ^«  foTmetly  hereditary,  and  ftiU  contuiue  in  the  county  of  WeJW 
' .'  :'      .^^^«f  K^oivhtth  lUb  ^  inheiiuace  of  the  fhrievalty  of  Middleftsi 

T 
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break  w  diftnrb  tbe  peacci  and  di 
to  pDDilh  the  offenderg,  they  mee 
wben  ajurjr  of  twelve  men,  callcc 
fummoned  to  appear.  I'his  jor] 
'cafet  of  all  dclinquenti,  and  to  p 
difiment,  or  not  guilty :  the  }uf1 
their  trial  at  the  next  affizm,  and 
called  the  qnaner  feffioai  for  the 
to  be  a  pcnon  of  sreat  good  frof 
not  without  fome  Knowledge  of  I 
mit  miftalcei,  or  abofe  hii  author 
nable  to  the  conn  of  King'a  Bern 

Each  county  countains  two  an 
neighboars,  how  and  by  whom  an; 
to  enter  it  on  record  at  a  plea  of 
office  is  to  inquire  concerning  fli 
or  not,  and  who  is  in  iMfleflioii  of 
luii  the  IheriiPs  fuhftitute. 

The  civil  government  of  cities 
of  itfelf;  for  every  city  hath,  by 
within  irfelf,  to  jodge  in  all  matt 
-ftraintonly,  that  all  civil  caufes  mi 
Jii^her  courts  at  Wefliniafter  t  am 
mttedtothejudgeofthe  aflize. 
cording  to  their  £l&Tent  chatters, 
vc  conflitntcd  with  a  mayor,  aide 
jnakc  the  corporation  of  the  city, : 
thcmayorprefides  as  judge.  Som< 
own  flieri^;  and  all  oTthem  ha 
their  own  gdvemment.  Soma  ha' 
by  mayor,  aldermen,  and  com  mo 
liih  goremntent,  by  king,  lords. 

The  government  of  incorporat 
manner :  in  fotne  there  ii  a  mayor, 
Coring  their  mayoralty  or  magiAr 
their  Tibcrties,  and  confcqucQcl^i 
-  The  cinque-ports  are  five  havei 
.ones,  that  lie  on  the  eaft  part  of 
Sandwich,  Rom ney,  Hallings,  ar 
Rvt  have  been  fince  adde^  witl 
Tnefe  unque  ports  were  endow 
ancient  kiogs,  upon  condition  thi 
ber  of  Slips,  at  their  own  charge 
as  often  at  they  were  wanted. 

Pot  the  better  government  of  v 
{who  were  formerly  cat  led  barons)] 
.  calltd  courts- leet  and  couris-baro< 
attend  kai  receive  jullice.  The  bi 
veat  and  punifh  nuiTaticM ;  and  ai 
alienations  of  the  ct^yhold  cenani 
to  their  eflates  on  dcfcent  or  purct 

A  ttiiJi»iU  19  a  very  ancient  and  i 
theEn^lllfacoiiflitiliion.  Everyhn 
parifh  in  that  hundred  a  confljb' 
conllible  upon  proper  occafioni. 
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cd  tBetytMBgraan,  who  formerly  fuperintended  the  tenth  part 

hdiidrcd  Of  ten  free  burghs>  as  they  were  called  in  the  time  of 

a\cii?,andeKb  free  burgh  confifting  often  families.     The  bafi- 

»:  con  aUl^  is  to  keep  the  peace  in  aJl  cafes  of  qoarrels  and  riots. 

in  xpnlon  ofcnders  till  they  are  brought  beforeajaftice  of  peace; 

'.:  !•«  h:5  tkty  to  execare»  within  his  diilrid,  every  warrant  that  is  di- 

tu  to  hb  from  that  magiH rate,  or  a  bench  of  jaftices.   The  neglect 

:c  oli  Snoa  courts,  both  for  the  prefervation  of  the  peace,  and  the 

:?e-i)  recovery  of  fmall  debts,  has  been  regretted  by  many  eminent 

•  ver;  4ri  i:  his  of  late  been  found  neceffary  to  revive  fome  of  them» 

:  '^  :r?oint  others  of  a  £inilar  natnre. 

-  .  w^  thcl'e,  there  are  courts  of  confcience  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
'  to:  iht  rchcf  of  the  poor,  in  the  recovery  of  payment  of  fmall 
s  rot  exceeding  forty  Shillings. 

-re  sciihcr  is,  noricver  was,  any  conflitntion  provided  with  fo 

t'tr,:c5  a^  that  of  England  is,  for  the  fecurity  of  perfonal  li- 

'•.    Lvery  maa  imprifoned  has  a  right  to  bring  a  writ  before  a 

I  a:  ^^  eiiiniiiAer-hall.  called  his  Habeas  Corpus.     If  that  judge, 

dering  the  caufe  of  commitment,  fhall  find  that  the  offence 
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'^tr.  the  party  is  immediately  adnlitted  to  bailj  till  he  is  con- 

i  or  J*:quitied  in  a  proper  court  of  juftice. 

s  ii^iis  of  individuals  are  fo  attentively  guarded, that  the  fubjedl 

*r-  ( atKcIcaft  danger>  fue  his  fovereign,  or  thofe  whoadl  in  his 
:i^  ^nc  aoder  his  authority :  he  may  do  this  in  open  court,  where 
'  <ii:^  nay  be  caft,  and  be  obliged  to  pay  damages  to  his  fubje^l. 

•  '  <^i  i^  cannot  lake  away  the  liberty  of^the  meaneft  individual,  un- 
n  rji ,  by  fomc  illegal  2^  of  which  he  is  accufed  or  fufpeded  upon 
'.t-'.teited  hii  right  to    liberty;  or  except  when  the  (lace  is  in 

'  ''t'y  :::d  the  reprefentatives  of  the  people  think  the  public  fafcty 
4^N  i:  tccfttiiry  that  he  (houid  have  the  power  of  confining  pcrfons 
'.  '^ch  a  fufpicion  of  guilt  ;  fuch  as  the  cafe  of  a  rebellion  witiiin  the 
'  ttom,  when  the  legiilatare  has  foroedmes  thought  proper  to  pafs  a 
-'^nry  fufpenfion  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  ad.  The  king  has  a  right 
"  -'i^ti;  but  neither  he  nor  the  judges  to  ^hom  he  delejjates  ni» 
: -verity  can  coodemn  a  man  as  a  criminal,  except  he  be  nrft  found 
f-ify  by  twelve  men,  who  muft  be  his  peers  or  his  equals.    That  th€ 
'  ^^ge  nuy  not  be  influenced  by  the  king  or  his  minifters  to  mifreprcfent 
^  ciif  !o  the  jury,  they  have  their  falaries  for  life,  and  not  during  the 

•  ---re  of  their  lovereign.  Neither  cab  the  king  ukc  away  or  en- 
•"•  ?^  tiic  life  of  any  fubjed,  withooi  trial,  and  the  perfons  being  firll 
^"-^gfablewith  a  capital  crime,  as  treafon,  murder,  felonjr,  or  fome 


3-m  on  giving  bail  for  his  appearance.    If  a  man  is  charged  with  a 
^-?  ai  oitence,  he  muft  not  undergo  the  ignominy  of  being  tried  for 
^^  'J'^  tiii  the  evidences  of  his  goOt  arc  laid  before  the  grand  jury  of 
^"'  ^'^^n  or  county  in  which  the  faa  is  alleged  to  be  committed,  and 
aotLii  ^u^che  of  them  agree  to  a  bill  of  indiament  agaiafthim.  It 
^^y;^  this,  he  is  to  fkand  a  fecond  trial  before  twelve  other  men,whofe 
«?^i  OQ  u  definitife.   By  the  28  Edward  lU,  it  is  enafted.  that  where 
';p^P^'f^»in  alien  bom,  the  jury  ftmll  be  one  half  aliens,  ^P^^J^l 
P^  cr  den)2:r.,  if  required,  for  the  more  impartial  trial  ;-*  F^™58^ 
'"^^^kcd  toilra»gtrs  ia  no  oUicr  country  iu  ihc  world,  but  vehich  is  as 
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t.d«ftn«.  He  i,  So  fur, 
who  are  hu  true  and  proper 
«d  diftover  whether  ihej-  i 
diced  againfl  him.  He  may  i 
tyo[thenuniber,t;and  was 
DOC  being  admitted  31  hijjui 
»en.  the  neighbours  of  the  p; 
the  fuppoftd  faft  was  comniii 
"goath,  that  x'lityfiall'UHll 

^«-  By  challenging  the  j, 
wibery,  or  th«  influence  of  ; 
the  place  where  the  faa  was 
who  knew  the  prUbner's  com 
Thefe  only  arc  the  judgw  fro 
life  or  death ;  and  upon  their 
«'l  ihat  are  brogght  in  dangej 
went  there  lie*  no  appeal  i  the 
after  thty  have  fully  heard  tl 
meat,  drink,  or  candle,  till 
demning  the  piifoncr.  Evci 
Icmn  and  awful  trull;  if  he 
that  of  any  other  of  the  jury, 
of  the  judge;  if  heneglefts 
quSfliOM  the  veracity  of  the  v 
charaaer  j  or.  after  the  moft 
upon  hi*  mind,  and  yet  joinj 
will  wound  hisownconftienc 
:atcdgmit  of  perjury  and  mu 
Wis  in  Its  being  out  of  the  pon 
hem  for  declaring  a  man  Inno 
J^ere  not  this  the  cafe  juries  w. 
hemfelves,  they  would  only  be 
Ot  to  guide,  but  to  give  «  fat 
light  triumph  over  the  lives  a 
n  the  bench  be  the  minifter  oi 
Tnal  by  jury  Is  ll  capital  a 
berty  of  the  fubjcft,  that  it  v 
iucation  and  property  are  oft( 
y  thu  means  juries  frequently  < 
ho  neither  have  knowledge  ei 
ivJegesofEnglifhmen.norfc 
ould  be  above  ferving  fo  imp 
>on;  and  thofe  who,  fiom  indt 
ty  to  their  country,  feem  har 
uch  the  inhabitants  of  Englarn 
fiM have,  indeed,  alwajs  been 
Bcfc  TO  tyranny  r  for  in  a  natior 
UnftUw,  theyarea  fccurityi; 

•  Stwulide  MonticolEs  W» 
T  The  p»rty  auy  chilkifc  t 
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5.-' miml: ration,  the  inflninients  of  cruelty  and  opprcHion.  Were  it 

•  «r  -une^,  the  advice  given  by  father  Paul,  in  his  maxims  of  the  re- 
;c  TA  V'enicf,  might  take  efFeft  in  its  falleft  Ia,titude.  «'  When  the 
cf  "u  coTTiT.itted  by  a  nobleman  againft  a  fubjeft,*'  fays  he,  *'  let  all 

b^  trial  to  jofH/y  him  ;  and  if  that  is  not  poflible  to  be  done,  let 
"  .''  chaMi'ed  with  greater  noife  than  damage.  If  it  be  a  fubjc^Jl  that 

♦-"mr f^i a  toWeman,  let  him  be  punifhed  with  the  utmoft  feverity, 
■'  rhe  fj'vfasflsay  not  get  too  great  a  cnftom  of  laying  their  hands  on 

nt'injE  order.*'  In  (hort,  was  it  not  for  juries,  a  corrupt  nobleman 

i:,  i^fBfvcrhe  pleafed,  aft  the  tyrant,  while  the  judge  would  have 

•  X  ift  which  is  now  denied  to  our  kings.  But  by  our  happy  confti-  ' 
-,  '^hich  breathes  nothing  but  liberty  and  equity,  all  imaginary  in- 

ze  ii  allowed  to  the  meanefl,  as  well  as  the  greatell.  When  a 
••T  I:  brought  to  take  his  trial,  he  is  freed  from  all  bonds ;  and, 

'  '.\  the  judges  arefappofed  to  be  counfel  for  the  prifoner,  yet  as  he 
y.  hcapibleof  vindicating  his  own  caufe,  other  counfel  are  allowed 

- .  he  nay  try  the  validity  and  legality  of  the  indidlment,  and  may 

•  s::-ie,  if  it  be  contrary  to  law.  Nothing  is  wanted  to  clear  up 
:i:fc  of  innocence,  and  to  prevent  the  fufFerer  from  finking  under 
r  J  Acr  of  corrapt  judges,  and  the  opprefllon  of  the  great.  The  racks 

-  u>T:jre5  that  are  cmelly  made  ufe  of  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to 
-r  I  n-.in  accufc  himfelf,  arc  here  unknown,  and  none  punifliei 

y  it  conviction,  but  he  who  refufes  to  plead  in  his  own  defence. 
•»H  'i?  trial  of  malefaftors  in  England  is  very  different  from  that  of 
■'  .:i::-my  the  fcdlowing  account  may  be  afeful  to  foreigners  and 

,  who  have  not  feen  thofe  proceedings. 
.  ..f  coart  being  met,  and  the  prifoiier  called  to  the  bar,  the  clerk 
''^iads  him  to  hold  up  his  hand,  then  charges  him  with  the  crime  of 
-i.  r.c  is  accafed,  and  afts  him  whether  ho  is  guilfy  or  not  guilty t    If 
"::;>ner  anfwers  j^w7/jr,  his  trial  is  at  an  end  ;  hut  if  he  anfvvers/xoi 
.  the  conrt  proceeds  on  the  trial,  even  though  ho  may  before  have 
'•■>'>  A  \tt  fj£l :  for  the  law  of  England  takes  no  notice  of  fuch  con« 
" ;  ^nicnlHsthe  witnefles,  who  are  upon  oath,  prove  him  guilty 
t  •  u\-!,e,  the  jury  muft  acquit  him  ;  for  they  are  direfted  to  bring 
t-tirvercct  according  to  the  evidence  given  in  court.  If  the  pri- 
• :  ret'-fe?  to  plead,  that  is,  if  he  will  not  fay  in  court  whether  he 
/{:  OT  Si!  guilty,  he  might  till  lately.,  by  the  law  of  England,  ho 
;J  :o  death,  with  a  load  of  iron  upon  hisbreall ;  but*  at  prefent. 
Tie  fentence  i%  paflcd  on  him  as  in  cafe  of  convi6lion. 
'Vitn  the  witncffes  have  given  in  their  evidence,  and  the  prifoner 
'  ^  hiiDfclf  or  his  counfel,  crofs  examined  them,  the  judge  recites 
-  ury  ihefubftancc  of  the  evidence  given  againft  the  prifoner,  and 
'  -  '"^Ti  difcharge  their  con fcic nee  :  when,  if  the  matter  he  very  clear 
"•  cr>r.Tionly  give  their  verdifl  without  going  out  of  the  court ;  and 
" "  Jorcmin,  for  himfclf  and  the  reft,  declares  the  prifoner  guilty  ox  not 
■•  '.Silt  may  happen  to  be.    But  if  any  doubt  arifes  among  the  jury, 
-  ''t  mater  require*  debate,  they  all  withdraw  into  a  room  with  a 

-  r '  -'  *^c  indiclment,  where  they  are  locked  up  till  they  are  unani- 
• '  «  <  -^ff-ced  on  the  verdift  ;  and  if  any  one  of  the  jury  ftiould  die 
J  -^;'5  •^••"  ihtir  confinement,  the  prifoner  will  be  acquitted* 

V*  ncn  iKc  jary  have  agreed  on  the  verdia.  they  inform  the  court  by 
;"  '^-^t  ^],^  waits  without,  and  the  prifoner  is  again  fet  to  the  bar  ta 
^'t.'-rn:5;crdia  This  is  unalterable,  except  in  fome  doubtful  cafes. 
"'  "^"  ^^'  ^''^^  H  brought  in  fpeciai,  and  is  therefore  to  be  de vrnune^l 
•  /  tne  t^xWe  judges  of  England. 
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If  tlieprifonerbe  found  giitty, 
/e  why  rcnCence  of  death  fliool 
w  properly  no  benefit  of  clerg;^ 
naag  in  the  hand.  Upon  a  upi 
er  a  fumnury  accoant  of  the  I 
thefe  words  :  Tit  tmv  it,  Tiat 
m  cam/l,  aaJ/rom  ihinu  it  tarr 
It  bt  isxttJ  fy  tit  ntei  till  tiy  ia 
Jmilf  whereupon  the  AieritF  ii 
All  the  prifoneri  found  M/^'/fj 
land  difcharged,  and  in  fome  a 
m  the  conrt,  to  proceed  at  Ian 
0>  TDKHHMENTs.]  Thelawi 
der.^;,^  ma/en,  ftiiyfnefia.  am 
afpiring,  or  rifing  up  inarms  >g 
;  the  coin.  The  traitor  upuniit 
ice  of  execution,  when,  alter  b< 
nntM,  thcbodyiscutdowsaliv 
blicview,  and  the  entrailt  bar: 
dy  quartered;  after  which  the 
ou)  place.  All  the  criminal't  la: 
es  her  dowry,  and  hit  children 
But  though  coinioK  of  money  i 
miy  drawn npon  a  dedge  to  the 
Though  the  fenience  paflied  ap< 
t&  to  perfons  of  quality,  thepuni 
f :  a  fcaSbld  ic  erefled  for  that 
e  hit  head  upon  a  block,  it  is  ft 
The  punilhroent  for  mifptilion  i 
concealing  it>  is  imprifooment 
ider's  goods,  and  the  profiti  ari 
Pettji  trtafiit  ii  when  a  child  kil 
Tgyman  hi^  bifhop.  or  a  fervan 
punifted  by  the  offender's  bni 
ecution,  and  there  hinred  upoi 
th  of  this  crime  and  of  nigh  trn 
It  this  law  bu  been  very  latel 
rning  nbolilhed. 
FtUitf  inclndes  mardera,  robbei 
hefe  arc  all  pDoifhed  by  hangio; 
on  after  fencenceispa&d,  aodt 
be  pnblid;^  difleaed.  Perfoni 
me  alleviating  circumliincet,  t 
rm  of  years  to  hit  majeily'i  plai 
ejr  are  now  generally  condemt 
ility,  upon  tne  river,  kc.  for  ■ 
ne  have  been  fent  to  Africa,  ^ 
Other  crimet  puniihed  by  the 
Mafjlai^bitr,  which  it  the  sola 
editatcd  malice,  but  tritb  x  pn 

'ThiiiinMtobe  eoafidcrcd  u  idi£ni 
tbe  KesHDce  recntioKil  befoR,  ciccptii 
I'  By  >  Ulc  »Pt,  nurdenn  irt  to  be  ei 
mtBunccd ;  bnl  u  SunitiT  it  boc  reclun 
',  lb  ihit  ibc;  obuia  i  rctphc  tiU  Uoa 
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T-::ly  Tne^nt  no  liinB  to  each  other,  onaml,  and  the  one  lulls  the* 
er ,  \n  tKift  cafe  the  criminal  is  allowed  the  benefit  of  hit  clergy,  f^t 

•  "rA  time,  and  cmly  bnnit  in  the  hand.  i 

v.  ^r.rf  JKz-is'Zfy  is  the  accidental  killing  of  a  man  withont  an  evil  intent ;  ' 

- V  Viicli  the  cfieader  is  alfo  te  be  burnt  in  the  hand,  ualefs  the  offer  dcr 

1  dc'in?  in  oniavrful  a&;  which  lafl  cir^umfbtnce  makes  the  panilh*  { 

■   ^"  -  "  .  .  » 

/;Yf,  and  receiving  goodsj  knowing  them  to  be  flolen*  *e  pu* 
:  wrj^  fiaid  labour  for  a  number  of  yean,  or  burning  in  the  hand. 
.1,  or  keeping  diforderly  houfes.  are  ponifhed  with  the  pillory 
•  t:>r-i!bnincnt.  •         '  , 

/  .'^.'i.nT^^orfniall  theft,  under  the  valve  of  twelve-pencei  is  pu-  [ 

■XL  by  •*  Kipping. 

:.:ifi:sr,  afmg  &lfe  weights  and  meafares,  and  foreftalling  the  mar- 
'  2"?  commonly  puniibed  with  landing  on  the  pillory. 
r  -'  itriking,  ib  as  to  draw  blood,  in  a  king's  court,  the  criminal  is 
vd  wi(h  lofing  his  right  hand. 
:  •  j:  (I  'i  king  in  Weftminfler-hall  while  the  courts  of  jnllice  are  fitting,  , 

>  -  ruriUhmcnt  is  imprilbnment  for  life,  and  forfeiture  of  all  the  of- 
■i-'^'idlate. 

1  runkirds  vagabonds,  and  lo€>fe,  idle,  £forderly  perfons^  are  pu- 
'-  Led  by  bii»g  fet  in  the  ftocks,  or  by  paying  a  fine.  '  /       'I 

Of  HusBA?id  ANB  WIFE.]  The  firft  private  relation  of  pcrfons  it 

:^-it  of  mamage,  which  includes  the  reciprocal  rights  and  duties  of 

n «:.•'.  nd  acd  wife;  or  as  moft  of  our  elder  law  books  call  them,  iaroti 

i  -/i--!?.  The  holinefs  of  the  matrimonial  ftate  is  left  entirely  to  the 

cc.ciutlicallaw;  the  punifhment,  therefore,  or  annulling  of  inceftu- 

o--^  cr  other  aQfcriptural  marriages,  is  the  province  of  fpiritual  courts. 

Th:fre  are  cwo  kinds  ofdivorce;  the  one  total,  the  other  partial.  The 

t:  *z\  divorce  maft  be  for  fome  of  the  canonical  caufes  of  impediment,  , 

a  vi  thofc  exifting  before  the  marrikge ;  as  confanguinity,  affinity,  or 

^^Tjxjital  imbecility.  The  iffue  of  inch  marriage,  as  it  is  thus  entirely 

t. Lived,  arc  balhrds. 

1  It  other  kind  of  divorce  »,  when  the  marriage  is  juft  and  lawful, 
*«i  ^^cieforethelawis  tender  of  diflblving  it;  but,  for  fome  fuperve-- 
^-crt  uttfc,  it  becomes  improper,  or  imponble,  for  the  parties  to  live 
t'-gsihcr; isin  the  cafeof  intolerable  ill  tempet^  or  adultery,  in  either 
«-*  tije  panics.  In  thb  cafe  the  law  allows  alimony  to  the  wife  (except 
y:i:n,  for  adultery,  the  parliament  grant»a  total  divorce,  as  has  happened 
ircqucnily  of  late  years),  which  is  that  allowance  which  is  made  to  it 
^5in  for  her  fupport  out  of  the  hu(band*'$  eibte,  being  fettled  at  the 
C;i:icnon  of  tk  ecdcfiaftical  judge,  on  the  confideration  of  all  the 
t^c^ilanccj  of  the  cafe,  and  the  rank  and  qnality  of  the  parties. 

ui  the  civil  Uw,  the  hniband  and  the  wife  are  confidered  as  two  dif- 
l^tct  peifonsj  and  may  have  fenarate  eftates,  contradls,  debts,  and  in- 
'"^i^jaod  therefine  ia  our  ecclefiaftical  courts  a  woman  may  Cue,  and 
^-j^Jcd,  without  her  huiband. 

J"  ^^%^  o«r  law  in  general  confiders  man  and  wife  as  one  perfon^ 
.  ^  iierc  aic  {ome  ioflances  in  which  (he  is  feparately  confidercd  as  in- 
'''^'^.Kwdaftingbyhiscompnlftott.  And  therefore  all  deeds 
it  s,'^  c '  *^***  dene,  by  her,  during  her  coverture,  are  void ;  except 
anH  f*  !  ^  ^«  ^»^«  m»«er  of  record,  in  which  cafe  fhe  mnft  be  folely 
mill  T^.  "ttniacd,  to  kam  if  her  aa  be  voluntary.  She  cannot  by 
^^ ^'f^]vjit^hn}kQibu»^  mAt& onder  foecial  wcumftan^es ;  for«, 
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if  making  iti  fhe  u  (iippo: 
t,  and  other  inferioi  f^rimi 
r  bulband,  the  law  excufu 
er. 

ind  alfo  (by  the  old,  and 
s  mocierate  corrcAioa.  -  F 
:he  kw  thought  tt  Teafona 
g  her  by  domelHc  chaii^ci 
iwed  to  correft  bis  lervani 
t  U  airo  liable  in  fome  cut 
arlesll.  this  power  of  cor 
now  have  feciirity  of  the 
ufbaod  againft  his  wife 
Iways  fond  nf  the  old  foi 
[.privilege:  and  the  court 
wife  of  her  liberty,  in  a 
the  chief  legal  effects  of 
we  may  obferve,  that  evi 
e  for  the  moll  part  intenc 
ivourite  is  the  female  fex ' 
s  or  THB  BRi-  1  The  1 
0VEKNU£NT.  5  iift  in, 
]t  biJbopticka;  from  whi 
orodiej  andpenlioiu,  for 
.  and  clothing,  due  to  the 
e  generally  befto wed  upan 
Jt  chaplains  to  be  mainca 
iwcd  upon  him  tiU  the  bi 
iei  ire  due  of  cotnmon  rig 
rochial  tithes.  4.  The  f 
s  been  the  bounty  of  the 
;s  DOW  afford  little  qx  no 
's  ordinary  temporal  reve 
:  crown,  which  at  prefen: 
The  hereditary  excife;  bi 
i  of  his  feudal  profits,  an< 
ition-  3-  A»  annual  fum  : 
ig  the  refidue  of  the  fam 
s  of  JuAice,  &c.  In  lieu  oi 
:ed  for  the  fupport  of  hit 
irdinary  grants  are  ufuall] 
ifidies,  and  fupplies,  and 
ic  commons  of^  Great  Briti 
lave  voted  a  fupply  to  hit 
ly,  ufually  refolve  themfe 
ind  means,  to  confitler  of 
aed.  And  in  this  commi 
as  the  peculiar  province  c 
fuch  fcbemeof  taxation  a; 
c.  The  reiblutioiH  of  thi^ 
ho'ufe)  are  in  general  efte 
For,  though  the  fupply  < 
irefied  by  an  a^  of  the  m 
liplp  to  ad.vai)ce  to  the  g 
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4.,  if  tk  propoCed  terms  lie  ad  vantageoos^  on  the  credit  of  the  barf 
/of  the  hiLie  of  commons^  though  no  law  be  yet  palTed  to  eila* 

1  :e  annual  ^zxes  are«  i  •  The  land  tax>  or  the  ancient  fubfid/  raire4 
:  vd  Eitvr  i'T-€:T)£nt.     a.  The  malt-taXj  being  an  annual  excife  oa 
■',  ii.u]D,c-.t-fr,  and  perry. 

.  e  rrrretual  laxes  are,  I.  The  cnfloint>  or  tonnage  and  poundagt 

Hrrciirciic  exported  or  imported.     2.  The  excife  duty,  or  in- 

ii:pc::ion,  on  a  great  variety  of  commodities.  3.  The  fait  dotyt. 

i.  r  :po»l.fficca  or  duty  for  the  carriage  of  letters.     5,   The  ftamp 

•  •  o'f.per*  parchment,  &c.  6.  The  duty  on  houfesand  windows. 

^i^;yon  licences  for  hackney  coaches  and  ch^rs.    8.  The  duty 
"vi'iiai  pcniions. 

roh  recelrt  of  thefe  annual  and  permanent  taxes,  including  thm 
^:  oftne  preceding  year,  amounted  in  the  year  1797*  according 
'  '  report  of  the  Seie&  Cooimittee  of  Finance  to  the  following  fums 

Charges  of  manngeaML 

'^< 6,527,882  19    3^  •  •  416,627    2  ii{ 

'-f.:idadlngm;Llt  annual  12,038,219     59*.  535,128     2    10 
~  - 2,262,568   12     8..  100,903   13     6 

-  od  iSicIcd  taxes  .  •  .    3>48Sf34i   16  |o   .  •  150,906     2     74 

': ^•.       548*333    o    6f..     33,301     4     2i 

'  -  * \$}9>Q9i79    1  10    .  -  296,279    4    5i 

'^f  eporvd  on  penfions;        3Q>038  14  io|  •  •  578     2     o 

•  ■•' 'e  pciiad  on  ditto    .  50*538     63..  841   14     I 
;"<^  catches ,          26,365   13     if.  •       a>*55     o  XlJ 

ij^i  4r.d  pedlars .  .  .  \  8,219     96..       2>9i5   I3     6 

-enet  prodjceof  alltbcie  taxes,  deducting  the  balances  of  the  pre-r 

"^-  -eir,  rejiayments  on  oyer  entries,  drawbacks,  bounties  in  nature 

^  ^^Cns,  and  other  allowances  on  the  cuiloms;  excife,  ftamps,  and 

uted,by^hefamepommittee,to  have  amounted,  in  that  year,  to 

"*->"vyi  and  the  whole  of  the  permanent  revenue  to  20,508,0001. 

'  :r.r|c  iTnmenfc  fnms  arc  appropriated  is  next  to  be  Coniidered  : 

-  -  '^,  irft  and  principally,  to  the  payment  of  the  intireft  of  the 

'"''•ul  deb:, 

'  <^  *«i -•  to  rake  a  dear  and  comprehenfi v  e  view  of  the  nature  of  thit 

^'t  ••  u  LEiT,  ittnuft  firft  be  premifed,  that,  after  the  Revolution, 

"  ^ cr  ne>  oimcdions  with  Europe  introduced  a  new  fyftem  of  fo- 

\  "/^'i^",  the  expenfes  of  the  nation,  not  only  in  fettling  the  new 

-■-ment,  but  mriacaining  long  wars,  as  principals  on  the  conti* 

;  *''^^  ^^^  fecuritjpf  the  Dutch  barrier,  reducing  the  French  mon-^ 

•;i  ieuhng  the  Spaniih  focceffion,  fupporting  the  houfe  of  Auftriaj, 

^  >•  i.'ua'.r.g  the  liberties  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  other  purpofes,  in- 

0  tV^^  wnufual  degree  ;  infomuch  that  it  was  not  thought  advi- 
»  Vv'"       *^^  ^^^  expenfes  of  any  one  year  by  taxes  to  be  levied  with- 

'  *^  y^h  left  the  anaccuftomed  weight  of  them  fliould  create  mur- 

' ;;^;.^  »g  the  people.    It  wa3  therefore  the  bad  policy  of  the  timea 

_j^-tpMetht  revenues  of  their  poftcrity,  by  borrowing  immenfo 

\  '^)^C'T\^^^  ^"^^*^*  of  theftate,  and  to  lay  no  more  uxes  upon 

r  r-owcd  k   *°°^^  ^^^^*  *®  P^y  the  annual  intereft  of  the  fums  fo 

c  tri  Of  nr    ^^^"  '"^^  Converting  the  principal  debt  into  a  new  fpc- 

1  jnv  „,T?^yj^^*flsfe^ble  f^bm  one  man  to  another,  at  anytime  and 
4  of^rr^'^  fyaem  wh(ch  feems  to  have  had  its  originid  in  the 

-^  0!  Ykit^,^  A.D,  13441  which  government  ^hci^  pwcd  about 


t 
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'  6a,oooI.  Aerling;  udbeinganabretop 
an  aggregate  (urn,  calteii  metaphoricu 
wliercof  were  Craiuferable  like  our  ftoc 
«-hat  is  called  the  NATiOKAL  debt;  ft 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  JI,  will  hxrdty 
ample  then  fet  has  been  To  clofely  foUow 
funded  debt,  Bricilhand  foreign,  on  the  f 
to  46;, 151,531!.  and  the  annual  chargi 
Of  this  funded  debt  the  commiffioi 
debt  had  redeemed,  on  the  KtR  of  Febr 
unfonded  debt,  at  rhe-famc  time,  amou 
.  To  check,  in  fome  meaforc,  the  too  1 
ready  fo  enormous,  a  pan  of  the  ftippi 
fcave  been  raifeifwitftinthc  year,  [n  171 
entered  into  for  the  fervice  of  govern 
million  and  a  half ;  and  the  taxes  called 
and  in  fome  iollancci  quadrupled,  witl 
cafes:  thefeproducedabuut  bvt  millio 
palTed  for  lerying  a  tenth  of  all  incomi 
according  to  a  certain  &alc.  on  all  inc 
num.  Threxpeffed  produce  of  this  t 
but  by  the  rettnai  already  made,  itfeei 
tkan  two  thirds  of  that  fum. 

The  total  expenditure  of  the  year  171 
debt,  the  civil  bit,  the  army,  navy,  fore 
&4m,  bountiei,  cxtiacrdinary  and  fecr 
cording  to  the  report  of  the  SeleA  Comm 
181.  zfd. ;  mi  the  total  of  the  ordin. 
refovrces,  including  a  lottery  and  9  Im 
55,010,8901.  IS.  o^d. 
_  It  is  IndiJjjuubly  ceruin,  that  the  pn 
incumbrances  very  fa r  exceeds  all calcnia 
is  produAive  of  the  greareft  inconv  nit 
tajces  that  are  raifed  upon  the  ncccflviei 
intcrcft  of  thb  debt,  are  a  hurt  both  to  t 
ing  (he  price  as  well  of  the  arcificer'»fal 
aodof  courfe,  in  a  much  greater  pidport 
itfclf.  Secondly,  if  part  of  this  debt  bet 
draw  out  of  the  kingdom  annually  aeon 
the  IntereA,  or  elfe  it  is  made  an  argum 
privileges,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  rH 
oc  owing  to  fubjcits  only,  it  is  then  cbai 
fubjefl,  who  pays  his  (hare  of  the  taxes 
idle  creditor  who  receives  them.  Laltl] 
the  internal  Itrength  of  a  ftate,  by  anti< 
fliould  be  rerervedto  defend  k  in  cafe  of 
pay  fur  our  debts  wogjd  be  nearly  fuffic 
any  national  motives  could  reqaiie,  A 
William's  time  bad  annually  paid,  fo ) 
even  a  Ida  fom  than  we  now  annaally  1 
would,  in  time  of  war,  have  borne  no  1 
bequeathed  to  and  fetited  upon  their  pofl 
might  have  been  eafcd  the  iaftant  the  e 
The  produce  of  the  fevcral  taxes  befoi 
paratt  and  diftia^  fund* ;  bwog  fecuiitu 
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efore  whenever  it  applies  the  inco 
mfet  racfacT  than  the  redemption  c 
efit  of  compound  intereft  in  order  I 
the  lofi  in  this  cafe  ia  equal  to  the 
lODcy  at  conpdund  and  iimple  inte 
\q  permanent  profifion  has  ever  bo 
oanent  payment  of  this  immenCe  de 
the  wildom  and  the  firmncft  to  pafi 
miffioneri,  the  fum  of  one  million 
ibie  precaation  was  taken  that  coal 
lot  from  bnng  diverted,  at  any  fiiti 
rant  of  the  commiflioners,  for  the  pi 
I  ftocic  as  fboald  be  purchaTed,  an< 
Id  fall  in  under  the  proyilions  of  th 
I  of  the  debt  had  been  purchafed  in 
efore  any  part  of  the  aggrtgati  Jhiti 
le  chief  ingredimti  that  form  the  f 
inilh  the  principal  of  the  public  de' 
lent  to  raife  an  annual  fum  for  the  m 
1  and  the  civil  lift.  For  this  purpi 
:  of  certain  branches  of  the  excife  a 
'  on  winC'liceDcei,  the  revenues  of 
it  arifing  from  courts  of  jnftice  (wh 
ry  revenue  of  the  crown),  and  alio 
>ey,  were  fettled  on  the  king  for  lifie 
fehold,  and  the  honour  ana  dignii 
nnt  of  thefefeveral  branches  wer( 
n  they  were  computed  to  have  foln 
ley  did  not  rife  annually  to  800,00 
e  up  the  deficiency.  But  hiiprerei 
ffion,  fpontaneouiiy  figniiied  his  cc 
nues  roi^ht  be  fo  difpofcd  off  as  m 
fatb&fUon  of  the  public,  and  havi 
oool.  (now  increafed  to  tjpo.oool.] 
tivil  lift,  the  faid  hereditary  and 
and  made  part  of  the  aggregate  ft 

Di.  Price'i  cikolMioo  pUinl^r  (bom  whu  thi 
r  Siviour't  bitlh,  at  5  per  cent,  compound-ii 
iTcd  10  I  greater  fum  Uun  would  be  conlai 

but  if  puc  out  to  fitnplc  intireH,  ic  al  the 

than  fcven  (hillingi  and  Eipenci.  All  gr 
tBburicmtnri,  chodc  to  iipptove  mraiy  u 
"  He  add)  :  ■■  A  million  bonowcd  aoDuall; 
%i  miUiona  3  pu  crnc.  flock,  if  difchustd  . 
a  40  jcan  man,  without  any  fiinlKt  aid  I 
na  in  all  would  bt  paid  oS. 

rhe  addition  of  nineteen  vcara  to  thif  period  wouM  pay  ofTtooo  miUioni. 
\  fujplija  of  half  a  miuioji  per  annurr),  itudc  up  Co  a  Eruilion  by  borrm 
B  every  jear   for   twenty    yean,  would   dil^barge  tbe    Cuiic    fnini    m 

n  fhort,  lb  neci'flary  i>  it  at  pre&nt  (O  expedite,  by  every  pollibtc 
plion  of  our  debt),  thai,  let  the  furpliu  whirh  can  be  obuined  iot 
■K  ahai  it  will,  an  addition  lo  it,  by  atuiual  Isani,  will  be  proper,  i 
:  greater  efficiency,''  tod  a  belter  chance  of'  (avin;  the  klDgdom. — •The 
which  fuch  a  nKaTure  mult  occafion,  would  be  fo  iaconfidenble  1 
ai  TO  be  fcaicely  peicepiibte  ;  and,  al  the  fame  time,  ii  wnuid  nuniJ 
uned  rcfnlution  in  out  ruk'i,  CQ  reduce  our  debts,  u  ia>|ht  hsvE  d 
ICC  OD  public  crcdii." 
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f  1  uit^  lac  pivment  of  the  annuity  to  the  crown*   The  expenfei' 
*  id  by  the  dTiiiiil  are  thofe  that,  in  any  fhape>  relate  ^o  civil  go- 
.  'rTi:,  as  the  expenfcs  of  the  hoafehold,  ^11  falaries  to  of^cers  of 
.  :o  the  ii3d|es,  and  every  one  of  the  king's  fervants ;  the  appoint* 
to  foreign  aabeifia.dorSy  the  maintenance  of  the  queen  and  royal- 
,  the  idol's  private  expenfes,  or  privy  purfc,  and  other  very  nu« 
>  (:Lt|cings»  as  fecret  fervice  money,  penflons,  and  other  boun- 
Thfi'f  Joaetinics,  have  fo  far  exceeded  the  revenues  appointed 
-. :  pirrpcfe,  that  application  has  been  made  to  parliament  to  dif- 
. '  :':c  iiba  contracted  on  the  civil  lift,  which  is  properly  the  whole 
^  jrg's  rcvcnnc,  in  his  own  diflindl  capacity;  the  reft  being  ra- 
t:  revenue  of  the  public  or  its  creditors,  thongh  colleded  and 
^:-:d  again  in  the  name  and  by  the  officers  of  the  crown. 
:  ^Tount  of  the  capitals  and  intereft  of  the  different  public  funds* 
•  '799,  saay  be  fcen  ia  the  following  page. 
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general  is  liberal  and  eafy :  bnt  when  drawn  out  in  adnal  (c\ 
they  are  fubje^  to  the  rigour3  ofmartial  law»  as  necei&ry  to  keepf 
in  order.  This  is  the  conflitutional  fecurity  which  oar  laws  hav? 
vrded  for  the  public  peace,  and  for  proteding'the  r^alm  ag^iolll 
teig^  or  domeinc  violence,  and  which  the  fUtntes  declare  is  ciTea 
seceflary  to  the  fafety  and  profperiry  of  the  kirigdom. 

But  as  the  mode  of  keeping  (landing  armies  has  tiniirrf(klly  pxevs 
cnrerall  Europe  of  late  years,  it  hasialfo  for  many  yesirs  paft  been  annu 
fadged  necefTary  by  our  legiflature,  for  th^  fafety  of  the  kingdon. 
3efenceof  the  pofleflions  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  prr 
iration  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europej  to  maintain^  even  in  tini 
peace,  a  ftanding'body  of  troops,  andef'  the  eonunaad  of  the  cro  • 
^ho  are«  however,  ipfofoB^^  dilbanded  at  the  expiration  of  every  \\ 
xinlefs  continued  by  parliament.  The  land  forces  of  thefe  kingdoifi' 
time  of  peace,  amount  to  about  40,000  men,  including  troops  and  ^■.. 
fons  in  Ireland,  Gibraltari  the  £a(l  Indies,  and  America  ;  but  in  ttoi' 
var,  the  number  is  much  greater.     The  whole  of  the  regular  forcf 
the  year  1798,  amounted  to  ^8,627  men  ;  and  the  militia  and  fcocib.' 
including  6,91 1  fencible  cavalry^  to  62,202  men,  making  in  all  of  * 
gular  and  irregular  force  140,829  men.    To  govern  this  body 
troops,  an  annual  aft  of  parliament  paiTes^ ''  to  punifii  mstiiiy  aD*i 
fertion,  and  for  the  better  payment  of  the  army  and  their  quarter 
This  regulates  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  be  difperfed  air.c 
the  feveral  innkeepers  and  vi^uallers  throughout  the  kuigdooi »  -' 
cftabliihes  a  law-martial  for  their  government. 

The  Maritime  ilate  is  nearly  related  to  the  iorvAtr^  thoogbmcc 
more  agreeable  to  the  principles  of  our  free  conftltution.The  royal  r.^* 
of  England  has  ever  been  its  greliteft  defence  and  ornament ;  it  ii  it< . 
cient  and  natural  flrength ;  the  floating  bulwark  of  the  iHand ;  an  a:r 
from  which,  however  ftrong  and  powerful,  no  danger  can  ever  be  app 
Iiended  to  liberty  ;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  afiiduouily  coltivat 
even  from  the.  earlieft  ages.     To  fo  much  perfection  was  our  nav:.! 
putation  arrived  in  the  twelfth  century,  that  the  code  of  maritime  !- 
which  are  called  the  Laws  of  Oleron,  and  are  received  by  all  nattOii 
Europe  as  the  ground  and  fubdruCiionof  all  their  marine  confti tar -c- 
tvas  confeifedly  compiled  by  our  king  Richard  I.  at  the  iOe  of  Oleron. . 
the  coaft  of  France,  then  part  of  the  pofleillons  of  the  crown  of  Engb;. 
And  yet,  fo  vaftly  inferior  were  our  anceftors  in  this  point  to  the  pier- 
age, that,  even  in  the  maritime  reign  of  queen  Elisabeth^  6r  £J  ^J' 
Coke  thinks  it  matter  of  boaft  that  the  royal  navy  of  England  f  .• 
confiiled  of  33  (hips.  The  prefent  condition  of  our  marine  is  in  a  g: 
jneafi^re  owing  to  the  falutary  provifionsof  the  ftacute  called  the  na\  i. 
tion  a£t ;  whereby  the  coiiflant  increafe  of  Englifh  fhipping  andfc^«} 
was  not  only  encouraged,  but  rendered  unavoidably  neceflayy.  The  r. 
beneficial  Ilatute  for  the  trade  and  commerce  of  thefe  kingdoms,  \^  t  \ 
navigation  a£l ;  the  rudiments  of  which  were  firft  framed  in  1650,  pa: 
with  a  narrow  view ;  being  intended  to  mortify  the  fugar  iflands*  wh  .l 
were  difaiFe&ed  to  the  parliament,  and  ftill  held  out  for  Charles  l\ 
ftopping  the  gainful  trade  which  they  then  carried  on  with  the  Dut«.': 
and  at  the  fame  time  to  clip  the  wings  of  thofe  our  opalent  and  afpir.^: 
neighbours.    This  prohibited  all  ihips  of  foreign  nations  &om  uadir.. 
with  any  Englifh  plantations  without  licence  from  the  council  of  iU{>' 
In  165 1,  the  prohibition  was  extended  alfo  to  the  mother  country;  • 
90  goods  wer6  fuffered  to  be  imported  into  England,  or  aay  of  its  dcp 
icies  in  any  other  thaa  finglith  bottomss  o«  in  the  fhips  of  that  L  « 
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- 1  >0D .  of  wiich  the  merchjindife  imported  was  tlie  genuine  growth 

iUtiarc  At  the  Reftoration,  the  former  prov^idons  were  conti-  , 

•  iUtace  u  Cir.  II*  c.  1 8 .  with  tliis  very  material  improvement,  that  I 

xA^n»  and  thrse-foarths  of  the  mariners  (hall  alfo  be  Englifh  fabjcdls. 
^  complcBsst  offeamen,  in  time  of  peace,  nfually  hath  amounted 

nr  i^^coo.    In  time  of  war,  thef  tormerly  amounted  to  about 

'  0  msQ ;  ud  after  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  to 

:  i:::,o:«,  mdadtn^   marines.     The  vote  of  parliament  for  the 

.?  0/  v^  ycdis  1798  and  1799  was  for  120,000  feamen, including 


T   * 


'  ?3f?Is  commonly  divided  into  three  fquadrons,  namely,  the 

/e,  iud  blue,  which  arc  fo  termed  from  the  differences  of  their 

.   Each  iquadroa  has  its  admiral :  but  the  admiral  of  the  red 

.a  :ii:>  the  principal  command  of  the  whole,  and  is  ilyled  vice* 

*:i  of  Great  Bricaia*  Subjed  to  each  admiral  is  alfo  a  vice  and  rear- 

i.    But  the  fupreme  command  of  our  naval  force  is,  next  to  the 

.  "1  li'.e  lords  commii&oners  of  the  admiralty.  Notwithflanding  oar 

r.LIf  Qta&tioo  for  a  maritime  power,  it  was  not  until  the  vail  ar* 

'  it  (tT\t  to  I'abdae  us  by  Spain,  in  1588,  that  the  nation,  by  a  vi* 

•-  e^Fort,  became  fully  fcnfible  of  its  true  interefl  and  natural 

^;!i,  uhkk  it  has  fince  fo  happily  cultivated. 

TL^y  fif^ly  affirm,  that  the  Britifh  navy  is  able  to  cope  with  all  the 
^r  rtcu  of  Earopc.  The  brilliant  viftories  of  lords  St.  Vincent, 
n^ai,  2r!JXelfon,  and  the  late  furrender  of  the  whole  Dutch  fleet* 
'^  iJ  the  Texei,  have  eflablifhed  the  unrivalled  fuperiority  of  Britain 
''ill  the  nuritime  powers  of  Europe.  In  the  courfc  of  the  prefent 
•  -I*  his  uicen  from  her  enemies,  including  the  Dutch  (hips  fur- 
i::-d  fo:  the  Stadtholder»  83  fliips  of  the  line,  ill  frigates,  223  other 

•  of  wAr,  and  713  privateers,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  1 1 32  (hips. 
'•  i>eii lining  of  the  year  1800,  the  Britifh  naval  force  confiilcdof 

. "':  nf  rhe  line,  in  commi^ion,  22  fifty  gun-fbips,  200  frigates,  and 
'  -h^r  fr.lps  of  war;  in  the  whole  658  (hips;  and  including  receiving 
.  <'  ^.ia  ordinary  and  building,  902,  of  which  224  were  of  the  line. 
•'"•  WJ  clofe  this  account  of  the  military  and  maritime  ftrcngth  of 
■  mi,  or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  by  obferving,  that  though  fea-of- 
"  ■'  2^d  uilors  are  fubjcdi  to  a  perpetual  aft  of  parliament,  which  an- 

*  •■  tre annual  nilitary  a£l  that  is  pafled  for  the  government  of  the 
'  /  tvct  neitaerof  thofe  bodies  are  exempted  from  legal  jurifdi£lion  in 
^    '>rc::miai!  cafes,  but  in  a  few  in(Unces,  of  no  great  moment.  The 

"r,  particularly ,  may  be  called  upon  by  a  civil  magiftrate  to  enable 
u  pr:.cTvc  the  peace  againft  all  attempts  to  break  it.  The  military 
^-T  w no  commands  the  foldiers  on  thofe  occafions  is  to  take  his  di- 
-  '-r/.  from  the  magiftrate ;  and  both  he  and  they,  if  their  proceedings 
^*t;j^^'»^c  indemnified  againft  all  confequences,  be  they  ever  fo 
-i'.  T'aoi'c  civil  magiftrates  who  nnderfbmd  the  principles  of  the  cotv- 
'":non  are  however  extremely  cautions  in  calling  for  the  military  on  » 
'  .  r  cc£3fio3$,  or  upon  any  commotion  whatever ;  and,  indeed,  with 
J''  2  rfifoa ;  for  the  frequent  employment  of  the  military  power  inn 
'"^«g-'^*n»meiit  is  exceedingly  dangerous,  and  cannot  oc  gnarded 
"1  \'''^  with  too  much  caution. 
^^^^*]    In Gftat Britain, money  b eoinpated by  pounds, (hillings, 
n  i  p^nrt;  twelve  pence  making  a  (hilling,  and  twenty  (hillings  one 
^o  {fid  ;  which  pwiad  is  only  an  imaginary  coin.  The  gold  pieces  coiv- 
;  •  ^''^y  o^'goincas,  and  half  guinea? ;  the  filver  of  crowns,  half  crowM, 
>^inng3,  hjcftaca,  groats,  and  even  down  to  a  filver  penny;  mad  tlie 
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pper,  or  iuI/pcBce  and  farthin{ 
rnoyand  two- penny  pieces.  In  a 
infic  value  of  lllver  u  nearly  e^i 
rticaUrly,  TupErior  to  the  nomi 
atter  of  great  confeqacnce;  and 
irrency  feems  to  demand  a  newc 
triniic  value  of  the  latter  being 
eir  nominal  value.  This  can  oi 
id  by  the  public  loling  the  diften 
id  the  old  mouey.  Be  fides  the  a 
linea  pieces  are  coiued  at  the  tou 
Uy  current ;  nor  is  auy  filver  coi 
ins  of  the  famous  Simon,  in  the 
ng  of  Charles  II. 's  reign,  arc  rei 

ROTAL  TITLES,  ARMS,  )        Th 
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id  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of 
ngs  of  England  was  formerly  1 
enry  VUI.  to  pat  hirafelf  an  a  f 
Tumed  that  of  MajeAy ;  but  the  i 
wards  the  end  of  Queen  Elizab< 
.e  Faith,  above  mentioned  was 

1  account  of  a  book  written  by  I 
rmation.  Befides  the  titles  alru 
IS  others  from  his  German  domi 
runfwicic  Lunenburg,  &c. 
Since  the  acceffion  of  the  prefen 
'14;  the  royal  achievement  is  mi 
fl  grand  qoZrter,  Mart,  thru  btn 
Tial  enSgni  of  England,  impa 
hich  are,  Sol,  a  lim  rampant,  in', 
'-JUiatrtd  tiiiib  JUms-di'Us,  Mat 
ms  of  France,  viz.  Jufilrr.tbrti 
rni  of  Ireland,  which  i.i  Jufittr, 
arth  grand  quarter  is  his  prefeni 
«/  paffaat  giuirdaiit,  Sal,  for  Br 
hich  is,  Stl,  finret  efhteni,  prapei 
ent  Saxony,  viz.  Mars,  an  horfi.c, 
^dinafi\tldfi«-tm.  Ma.T,.tb,di 
hole  wkliin  a  garteti  as  fovereig 
tod. 

The  motto  oiTHta  tt  tnen  Drtit, 
e  r«ign  of  Richard  1.  wh«  alTumt 
I  earthly  powers.  It  was  afterwa 
id  claim  to  the  crown  of  France. 
particular  badge  or  cognifancc; 
dock  with  a  falcon,  by  which  it, 
leliTy  of  one  of  hismiftrelTes:  an 
at  of  the  hoofc  of  Lancallcr,  mai 
the  caftl*  of  Beaufort.  The  wh 
York  ;  and  that  of  Lancafter,  t 
B  red.  The  thiftle,  which  is  now 
longed  to  Scotland,  and  was  -1 
Jtto,  Ntma  me  iartant  lacf^l,  "l 
Tfio  titles  of  the  king's  eldell  foi 
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\  RotWay,  earl  of  CTicftcr,  cleftoral  prince  of  Branfwick  and 

d'^,  e2.r\  of  Carrick,  baron  of  Renfrew,  lord  of  the  Iflei,  great- 

\  of  Scwland.aad  captain- general  of  the  artillery  company.  I 

f  '.ndcT  oi  ihe  GxaTE  r,  the  moll  honourable^of  any  in  the  world, 

•  iiviied  b-y  Edward  III.  January  19,  1344.     It  confifts  of  the  fo-  \ 
,  ^ho  is  aiways  king  or  queen  of  England,  of  25  companions,  j 

i  'rlp:ght3  cf  the  Garter,  who  wear  a  medal  of  St.  George  killing  ,' 

i'vfca,  ra!?pofed  10  be  the  tutelar  faint  of  England,  commonly  en- 
''  t  cc  |o»d,  fafpended  from  a  blue  ribband,  which  was  formerly 
1  :•-.;-:  their  cccks,  bat  fince  the  latter  end  of  James  I.  now  crofTes 

•  ^':.*i  from  their  (ho alder.  The  garter,  which  is  of  blue  velvet,  I 
J  ^  ith  gold,  buckled   under  the  left  knee,  and  gives  the  name                                                         j 

:  ri-r,  Tir-as  defigncd  as  an  enfign  of  unity  and  combination;  on 
'  Ti /»ro id ercd  the  words,  Horn  foit  qui  mal  j  penjiy   "  Evil  to  him 

tH  oi  the  Bath,  fo  called  from  their  bathing  at  the  time  of  their 

T.  are  fuppofed  to  be  inftituted  by  Henry   IV.   about  the  year 
-t  ihe  order  fecms  to  be  more  ancient.    For  many  reigns  they 

rit*d  at  the  coronation  of  a  king  or  queen,  or  other  iolemn  oc- 
..,  ^p^d  thr?  wear  a  fcarlet  ribband  hanging  from  the  left  (houlder, 

'.I  civa-nclled  medal,  the  badge  of  the  order,   a  rofc  ifTuing  from  »  I 

'.'  i^rr  iide  of  a  fceptrc,  and  a  thiftle  from  the  linifler,  between  three  • 

\'\  CTo  was  placed  within  the  motto,  Triajuncla  in  unum,  **  Three  .' 

■-:n  one."    This  order  being  difcontinued,  was  revived  by  king 

^*  J.  CE  theSrh  of  May,  1725  ;  and  the  mouth  following,  eighteen 

?-n,    a-.d  as  many  commoners  of  the  hi^  rank,   were  inftalled 

:  cf  the  order  with  great  ceremony,  at  Weflniinfter,  where  the 

f  inilalmeat  is  Henry  VII.'s  chapel.    Their  robes  are  fplendid 

J*  7,  and  the  number  of  knights  is  undetermined.     The  Bifhop 
^:.-i^eT  is  perpetual  dean  of  the  order,   which  has  like  wife  a  re- 

rA  ether  oficers. 

•  "border  of  the  Thistle,  as  belonging  to  Scotland,  is  mentioned 
•- ^c  COD  nt  of  that  country;   as  is  alfo  the  order  of  St.   Patrick, 

/...Titcted  for  Ireland,  in  our  account  of  that  kingdom. 
'^y.  oriein  of  tbeEnglifh  peerage,  or  nobility,  has  been  already 

'  "red.     Tbfir  titles  and  order  of  dignity,  arc  dukes,  marquiffe*,- 
'  >  riiTcoants,  and  lords  or  barons. 
-=r  ne£3  can  ibuxely  be  faid  to  belong  to  an  order,  having  no  other 

;erhiiii  a  bloody  hand  in  a  field  argent,  in  their  arms.     They  are 

'  iy  hereditary  honour  under  the  peerage,  and  would:  take  place 

'"  jj  the  knights  of  the  Garter,  were  it  not  that  the  latter  are  always 

'•('-unfellors;   there  being  no  intermediate  honour  between  them 

*  ':e  Tarliamentary  barons  of  England.  They  were  inftituted  by 
•-^- 1,  about  the  year  161 5.  Their  namberwas  then  two  hundred, 
^•'^tich  paid  about  loool.  on  pretence  of  reducing  and  planting  the 
'*-'::cc  of  Ulicr  m  Ireland : '  but  at  prefent  their  number  anJOunts  to  { 

^  i^night  is  a  term  ufed  aim  oft  in  every  nation  in  Europe,  and  in  ge- 
^^•■^iLgiiiicsa  (bidier  fcrving  on  horfeback ;  a  rank  of  no  mean  elli- 
^^  *on  la  aticient  armies,  and  entitling  the  parties  thcmfelves  to  the 
*  'P^IUtioG  of  Sir,  Other  knighthoods  formerly  took  place  in  England  ; 
-^  MS  thofc  ofiwmfrtfs,  bachelors,  knights  of  the  carpet,  and  the  like ; 
"^  ^hey  are  uowdifufed.  Indeed,  in  the  year  1773,  ata  review  of  the 
^^'•ii  nary  at  Portfmooth,  the  king  conferred  the  honour  of  Knights 
'  •*  *^cretj  oa  two  admirals  and  three  capuiu*.  They  have  no  particular 
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badge  on  their  garments,  but  their  aras  are  painted  od  a  baaaef 
in  the  frames  of  the  fupporters. 

It  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  acconnt  for  the  origin  of  the  votdf 
t'  !         }  which  formerly  figni£ed  a  peffon  bearing  the  arms  of  a  nobl^ 

I  \  L  knight,  and  they  were  therefore  called  Armigeri .  This  title  den  at 

'l-  perfon,  who,  by  his  birth  or  property,  was  entitled  to  bear  ann^; 

(  19  at  prefent  applied  promifcuoufly  to  any  man  who  can  affcTi  i 
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in  the  charaAer  of  a  gentleman,  without  trade ;  and  even  a  triii 
if  he  is  a  juilice  of  peace  demands  the  appellation.  This  ^:rT 
late  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  was  an  order,  and  coaferred  h 
king,  by  putting  abont  the  party's  neck  a  collar  of  SS.  and  f  ivlii 
a  pair  of  ulver  Ipurs.  Gpwer  the  poet  appears,  from  bis  e£gir. 
tomb  in  Southwark,  to  have  been  an  efquire  by  creatioo.  S«:fj<'j: 
law,  and  other  ferjeants  belonging  to  the  king's  hotithold,  jani: 
the  peace,  dolors  in  divinity,  law,  and  phyfic,  take  place  c' 
'  •    ofquires;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  all  the  fons  of  dukes,  nur 

earls,  viicoants  and  barons,  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  no  mcr. 
Jl  efquires,  though  commonly  defignated  by  noble  titles.  Thcipp.* 

of  gentleman,  though  now  bellowed  fo  promifcuoufly,  is  the  r, 
all  Englilh  honour ;  for  every  nobleman  is  prefamed  to  be  x  gr 
man,  though  every  gentleman  is  not  a  nobleman. 

History.]  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  firft  inhabitatiti  <" 
tain  were  a  tribe  of  the  Gauk,  or  Celtas,  that  fettled  on  the  o:* 
ihore ;  a  fuppoiitioa  founded  'Upon  the  evident  conformity  In 
language,  manners,  government,,  religion,  and  complextoa. 

Wihen  Julius  Caefar,  about  fifty-two  years  before  the  birth  of  I 
meditatedtheconqueltof  Britain,  the  natives,  nndoubtediy,  hr^ 
conaedions  with  the  Gauls,  and  other  people  of  the  continent,  i 
I  *  vernment,   religion,  and  commerce,  rude  as  the  latter  wai.    i 

wrote  the  hillory  of  his  two  expeditions,  which  he  pretended  wt  .- 
companied  with  vafl  difficulties,  and  attended  by  foch  advantage^ 
the  lilanders,  that  they  agreed  to  pay  tribute.  It  plainly  appear. 
ever,  from  contemporary  and  other  authors,  as  well  asCaefar'to* 
rative,  that  his  vi^oriet  were  incomplete  and  indecifive;  nor  c 
Romans  receive  the  lead  advantage  from  his  expedition,  bnt  a 
knowledge  of  thciHand  than  they  had  before.    The  Britons,   2 
time  of  Caefar's  defcent,  were  governed  in  the  time  of  war  by  a  r 
cal  confederacy,  of  which  Cailibelan,  whofe  territories  lay  in 
fordfliire,  and  fome  of  the  adjacent  counties,  was  the  head;  au 
form  of  government  continued  among  them  for^ome  time. 

In  their  manner  of  life^  as  defcribed  by  Csefar,  and  the  bcil  lu 
they  differed  little  from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  northern  cltmarr 
have  been  already  mentioned  ;  but  they  certainly  fowed  corn,  t; 
perhaps  they  chiefly  fubfiHed   upon  animal  food  and  milk, 
clothing  was  ikins» — and  their  fortifications  beams  of  wood, 
were  incredibly  dexterous  in  the  management  of  tKeir  chariot  1 
they  fought  with  lances,  darts  and  fwords.  Women  fometimes  le«: 
armies  to  thefield,  and  were  reco^nifedasfovereignsintheir  p.^r* 
didri^s.     They  favoured  the  primogeniture  or  feniority  in  tKc 
.^^effion  to  royalty,  but  fet  it  afide  on  the  fmalleil  inconvenience  .i 
ing  it.  They  painted  their  bodies  with  woad,  which  gave  tbcm  .. 
dr  greenifh  caft;  and  they  are  faid  to  have  had  figures  of  an  inn' 
keavenly  bodies  on  their  (kins.  In  their  marriages  they'  were  no 
delicate,  for  they  formed  tliemfelves  into  what  we  may  call  matrj:- 
clabs.    Twelve  pr  fourieen  mea  married  as  maay  wi ve>«  an«I  eav 
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legions,  now  regarded  the  whole  as  their  prize,  and  attacked  Ser 
wall  with  redoubled  forces,  ravaged  all  before  them  with  a  fury  p': 
to  northern  nations  in  thofe  ages,  and  which  a  remembrance  of  k 
injcries  could  not  fail  to  infpirel  The^poor  Britons,  like  a  help.': 
snily  deprived  of  their  parent  and  prote£tor,already  fubdued  by  the-: 
iears,  had  again  recourfe  to  Rome,  and  fent  over  their  miferablr  c 
for  relief  (ftill  upon  record),  which  was  adckefled  in  thefc  ^ord 
jieiius,  thrice  conj'ul:  the  groans  of  the  BritMs  i  and,  after  other  I  ir 
able  complaints,  faid,  ^at  the  harharians  irwe  them  to  the  jea,  •:  - 
fea  had  to  the  harharians ;  and  they  had  only  the  hard  choice  left  of  /*  ''•. 
iy  thefwordorhythe  nvaves.     But  having  no  hopes  given  them  bi 
Roman  general  of  any  fuccours  from  that  iide,  they  began  to  cor.: 
what  other  nation  they  might  call  over  to  their. relief.  Gildas  w!  ■• 
bimfelf  a  Briton,  delcribes  the  degeneracy  of  his  countrymen  v 
time  in  mournful  ftrains,  aiid  gives  fome  confufed  hints  of  their  oB' 
and  the'names  of  fome  of  their  kings;  particularly  one  Vomgcr:i.( 
of  the  Danmcnii,  by  whofe  advice  the  Britons  flruck  a  bargain  Kit->  r 
Saxon  chiefs,  Hengift  and  Horfa,  to  protect  them  from  the  $o>:' 
Pi6b.  The  Saxons  were  in  thofe  days  mailers  of  what  is  nowcallrd  : 
Engliih  Channel ;  and  their  native  countries,  comprehendifig  Srj:i  1 
navia  and  the  northern  parts  of  Germany,  being  overftocked  witn  i'  1 
bitants,  they  readily  accepted  the  invitation  ofthe Britons;  whoip:  1 
relieved  by  checking  the  progrefs  of  the  Scots  and  Pids,  and  ha.!  I 
ifland  of  Thanet  allowed  them  for  their  reiidence.  But  their  owd  cr 
try  was  fo  populous  and  barren ,  and  the  fertile  lands,  of  Britain  (o  2g 
able  and  alluring,  that  in  a  very  little  time  Hengil^and  Horfa  hcgJi 
meditate  a  fettlement  for  themfelves ;  and  fireih  fnpplies  of  thcircoar/ 
men  arriving  daily,  the  Saxons  foon  became  formidable  to  the  B>^.to 
whom,  after  a  violent  ftruggle  of  near  1 50  years,  they  fubdaed,or  dr-; 
into  Wales,  where  their  language  and  their  defcendants  itill  rem^ii 

^  Literature  at  this  time  in  England  was  fo  rude,  that  we  kno<*  \ 
little  of  its^hiftory.  The  Saxons  were  ignorant  of  letters;  and  p^J 
tranfadlions  among  the  Britons  were  recorded  only  by  their  bard^  i 
poets,  a  fpeties  ofmen  whom  they  held  in  ^reat  veneration. 

^  It  does  not  fall  within  the  deiign  of  this  work  to  relate  the  kp:^^ 
hiftory  of  every  particular  nation  that  formed  the  heptarchy.  It  i^  :| 
ficient  to  fay,  that  the  pope  in  Auftin's  time  fupplied  England  'A 
about  400  monks,  and  that  the  popiih  clergy  took  care  to  keep  th 
kings  and  laity  in  the  nioft  deplorable  ignorance,  but  always  magnify; 
the  power  and  fan£lity  of  his  holinefs<  Hence  it  was  that  the  AngIa-Sa>o 
during  their  heptarchy,  were  governed  by  priefts  and  monks,  who, 
they  fiw  convenient,  perfuaded  their  kings  either  tofliut  themfche 
in  clotflers,  or  to  Undertake  pilgrimages  to  Rome,  where  they  finii} 
their  da ysf  no  lefs  than  thirty  Anglo  Saxon  kings,  during  the  :j 
tarchy,  refigned  their  crowns  in  that  manner ;  and  among  them  s 
Inn  kinj^  ofthe  Weft-Saxons,  though  in  other  refpe£b  he  was  1  .v 
ind  brave  prince.  The  bounty  of  thofe  Anglo-Saxon  kings  to  the  I 
of  Rome  was  therefore  onlimited;  and  Ethelwald,  king  of  Mere 
impofed  an  annual  tax  of  a  penny  upon  every  houfe,  which  was  aft| 
wards  known  by  the  name  of  Peter's-pcncc,  becattfe  paid  on  the  hi^ 
day  of  ^/.  Peter  advincula,  Auguft  ift*. 


*  This  tai  was  impofed  at  ii(ft  for  Um  fupport  of  a  college  tt  Rome,  fer  thr  e^r  :n 
^  £1  glUh  youth, founded  by  Ina,  kin|  of  Weflei,  under  the  name  of  BmafSait ;  in,, 
"cisof  time  ibcpopaUiumcditasA  tribuudQcuSt  Pcttraadhisfocwifitfik 
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'  \i^T  all  tliofe  di/adrantages  of  bigotry  and  barbarity,  the  Anglo- 
'  i«  were  happy  in  comparifon  of  the  nations  on  the  continent;  be- 
z  iii?y  were  free  from  the  Saracens  or  fucceff  ts  of  Mahomet,  who  ' 
:  ercdcd  ^n  empire  in  the  £afl  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Roman,  and 

ir.  lu  eiteod  their  ravages  over  Spain  and  Italy.    London  was  then 
.  icc  of  vav  coniiderable  trade;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  Saxon  '  j 

O:\dc5  qaoted  by  Tyrrel,  Withred,  king  of  Kent,  paid  at  onetime  ' 

i^j,  king  of  Wcftex,  a  fum  in  filver  equal  to  90,000!.  fterling  in  the 
• "  i;4-  Lrgiand,  therefore,  we  may  fuppofe  to  have  been  about  this 

•  -  i  rf.'agf  for  the  people  of  the  continent.     The  venerable  but  fu-  ^ 

'   -rMss    fdc,  about  the  year  740,  compofed  his  church  hiflory  of  *  ^ 

"^'.n,  from  the  coining  in  of  the  Saxons  down  to  the  year  731.  The  ! 

'  t  Chronicle  is  one  of  the  oldeft  and  mod  authentic  monuments  of  I 

rr  that  any  nation  can  produce.  Architecture,  fuch  as  it  was,  with 
•:  aci  glals  workirg,  was  introduced  into  England  ;  and  we  read,  in 
,,  jf  a  Northumbrian  prelate  who  wasferved  in  filver  plate-  It  mufl 
*^vn  be  owned,  that  the  Saxon  coins,  which  are  generally  of  copper^ 

c-iy  of  them  illegible,  and  all  of  them  mean.     Ale  and  alehoufe* 

•  mcrticned  in  the  laws  of  Ina,  about  the  year  728  ;  and  in  this  ftatc 
• '  -e  SaxoQ  heptarchy  in  F.ngland,  when,   about  the  year  800,  moft 

•  :.?  ATiglo-Saxons,  tired  out  with  the  tyranny  of  their  petty  kings,  , 
.    >-  m  ca.:hng  to  the  government  of  the  heptarchy,  Egbert,   who                        7          j 

•  -  ;:  e  t\ici  remaining  branch  of  the  race   of  Cerdic,  one  of  the 
vl'i  chiefs  who  6 r ft  arrived  in  Britain.     On  the  fubmifTion  of  the 

'  r'Tururrian^in  the  year  827,  he  became  king  of  all  England. 
<w  icrif  5  die  Great,  otherwife  Charlemagne,  was  then  king  of  France, 
-  tfTrcfor  of  Germany,  Egbert  had  been  obliged,  by  ftate  jealoufies,  '' 

- : ;  to  theCourtof  Charles  for  protertion from  the  perfccutions  of  Ead». 

-  i.  daughter  of  Offa,  wife  to  Brithric,  king  of  the  Weil  Saxons.  Eg« 
.  ^qnired,  at  the  Court  of  Charles,  the  arts  both  of  war  and  govern- 

"  ""t,  jnd  therefore  foon  united  the  Saxon  heptarchy  in  his  own  per-  . 

.!<^t  w  iiboot  fubduing  Wales.  He  changed  the  name  of  his  kingdom 
' '  -  init  of  tnglc-lond  or  England  ;  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that 

-  ->-  Dirt  of  tlnglind  continued  ftill  to  be  governed  by  independent 

:  rvcc^  of  :,tie  blood  of  Cerdic,  though  they  paid  perhaps  a  fmall  tribute  * 
'"^  fS?^^'  ^lio  died  in  the  year  838,  at  Winchcfter,  his  chief  refidence. 
r.^orrc  was  faccceded  by  his  (on  Ethel  wolf,  who  divided  his  power 
'''"h  Ills  cljefe  foa  Athelftan.  By  this  time  England  had  become  a  fcene 
'. .  ^!ood  2rA  ravages,  through  the  renewal  of  the  Daniih  invafions :  and  ^ 

-  .^  *olf,  aticrfome  time  Bravely  oppofing  them,  retired  in  a  fit  of  de-  ; 
'f.on  to  Rome,  to  which  he  carrieci  with  him  his  youngeft  fon,  after* 

^  -;l-  the  famous  Alfred,  the  fether  of  the  Englifti  conlUtution.    The 

i;*v.  Mfeich  Ethelwolf  made  to  the  clergy  on  this  occafion   (copies  of  , 

vj^icn  are  ftill  remaining)  are  fo  prodigious,  even  the  tithes  of  all  his 

e:n:::.iotii,that  they  (how  his  intelledl  to  have  been  difturbcd  by  hi» 

dr  otion.oT  that  he  was  guided  by  the  arts  of  Swithin,  bilhop  of  Win* 

c  i?  tcr.    Uponjiis  death,  after  his  return  from  Rome,   he  divided  his 

e  niruions  between  two  of  his  fons  (Athelftan  being  then  dead)  Ethel- 

bLidaRdEthclbert:  but  we  know  of  no  patrimony  that  was  left  to 

yoar^  Alfred.  Ethelbert,  who  was  the  furviving  fon,  left  his  kingdom, 

in»'36. 10  his  brother  Ethelred;  in  whofe  time,  notwithftanding  the 

courage  ir.d  conduft  of  Alfred,  the  Danes  became  mafters  of  the  fea- 

cosr    and  th«  fineft  counties  in  England.     Ethelred  being  killed,  his 

tn,r/:er  Alfred  moanted  the  throne  in  871.   He  was  one  of  the  greateft: 

yr.Rccsj  bciiiiBpcacc  and  war  mentioned  ID  hiftory.  He  fought  fevca 
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battles  with  the  Jhntt  with  various  fucceTs;  a^d  when  dcfcatfA 

foand  refotrces  that  rendered  him  as  terrible  as  before*     He  was  I 

\  ever,  at  one  time  reduced  to  an  uncommon  ftate  of  diftrefst  being  fc> 

i         I  to  live  in  the  difs^uife  of  a  cow -herd ;  but  ftillhe  kept  up  a  fecrc* 

I  refpondence  with  his  bfave  friends^  whom  he  coUe^^ed  together : 

'  1 4)  by  their  aiTiftance  he  gave  the  Danes  many  fienal  overthrows,  till  a 

^M  '         jte  recovered  the  kingdoim  of  England,  and  obliged  the  Danes, 

had  been  fettled  in  it.  to  fwear  obedience  to  his  government ;  even 
of  Wales  courted  his  proteQioa ;  fo  that  he  was  probably  the 
powerful  monarch  that  had  ever  reigned  in  England, 

Amopg  the  other  glories  of  Alfred's  reign,  was  that  of  raiiiDg  z 
\  ritime  power  in  Enguind,  by  which  he  fecured  her  coafb  from  i\i 

I  invafions.  He  rebuilt  the  city  of  London,  which  had  been  burnt  c 

by  the  Danes,  and  founded  the  univeriity  of  Oxford  abooc  the  yc^  ^ 
Ke  divided  England  into  counties,  hundreds,  and  rythinrs ;  or  rach  - 
revived  thofe  divifions,  and  the  ufe  of  juries,  which  had  hillcn  into  Ji 
by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  Having  been  educated  at  Roice,  he 
not  only  a  fcholar,  but  an  author ;  and  he  tells  us,  that  upon  iiisacc? 
to  the  throne,  he  had  fcarcely  a  lay  fubjed  who  could  read  EngliiK.  ^ 
ecclefiaftic  who  underftood  I^atin.  He  introduced  ftoae  and  brick  b. 
xng  into  general  ufe  in  palaces  as  well  as  churches ;  thoufi;h  it  ts  ctr 
j  that  his  uibjeds,  for  many  years  after  his  death,  were  fond  of  tin 

]  buildings.  His  encouragement  of  commerce  and  navigation  may 

incredible  to  modem  times :  but  he  had  merchants  who  traded  in  i 

India  jewels  ;  and  William  of  Malmfbury  fays,  that  fome  of  thdr  j: 

were  reported  in  the  church  of  Sherborne  in  his  time.    He  rccc 

firom  one  06iher,  about  the  year  890,  a  full  difcovery  of  the  coat 

Norway  and  Lapland^  as  far  as  Rufiia ;  and  he  tells  the  king,  ia  lii 

i  morial,  printed  by  Hakluyt,  '*  that  he  failed  along  the  Norway  cpi 

far  north  as  commonly  the  whale-hunters  ufed  to  travel."    He  i^'\ 

I  numbers  of  learned  men  into  his  dominions,  and  found  faithful  and 

fnl  allies  in  the  two  Scotch  kings,  his  contemporaries,  Gregory 

Donald,  againfl  the  Danes,  he  is  faid  to  have  foiight  no  leii  this  i 

fix  pitched  battles.  He  was  inexorable  againft  his  corrupt  judges, « 

he  ufed  to  hang  up  in  the  public  highways,  as  a  terrm'  to  evil  doer 

died  in  the  year  901,  and  his  charadler  is  fo  completely  amiable 

heroic,  that  he  is  juftly  diftinguifhcd  with  the  epithet  of  the  GreAJ 

Alfred  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Edward  the  Ekiei',  under  u! 

though  a  brave  prince,  the  Danes  renewed  their  invafions.  He  <ii^ 

the  year  92$,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  eldeft  fon  AthelDan. 

prince  was  fuch  an  encourager  of  commerce,  as  to  make  a  law, 

every  merchant  who  made  three  voyagei  on  his  own  account  to  the 

diterranean,  /hould  be  put  upon  a  footing  with  a  tha»e  otnokUtMMM  0 

firil  rank.    He  f^ufed  the  Scriptures  to  be  tranflated  into  the  ^ 

tongue.    He  encouraged,  coijiage ;  and  we  find  by  his  laws,  that : 

bilhops,  bifhops,  and  even  abbots,  had  then  the  privilege  of  co: 

naoney.    His  dominions  appear,  however,  to  have  bom  coc^aei 

wards  the  north  by  the  Danes,  although  his  vaiO^ls  ftill  kept  a  fool 

In  thofe  counties.     He  was  engaged  in  perpetual  wars  with  his  n<\ 

hours,  the  Scots  in  particular,  in  which  he  was  generaliv  foccefsful 

died  in  941.  The  reigns  of  his  fuccefiors,  Edo^und,  Eared,  and  E^ 

were  weak'and  inglorious,  they  being  either  engaged  in  wars  witi 

Danes,  or  difgraced  by  the  influence  of  priefts.  Edgar,  who  mou 

the  throne  about  the. year  959,  revived  the  naval  glory  dPEnglinil » 

if  &id  to  have  been  rowed  down  the  river  Dee  by  eight  kings,  hi&  v  J 
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\i^  ^t  Oie  lielffi ;  iMjt,  like  hit  predecffTors,  lie  was  tfie  Have  of 
,  pinicnkriy  St,  Danfbui.  Hit  reign,  howerer,  was  pacific  and 
V  titiojgh  be  was  obli^d  ti^cede  to  the  Scou  all  the  territory  to  the 
i  c>f  t^  Tyue.  He  w*«  fccceeded  in  975  by  his  eldeft  (on  Ed* 
J.  *ho  vai  bdrbaroafly  murdered  by  his  ftep-mother,  whoTe  fon 
•t\i,  by  the  lid  of  prieilfl»  meonted  the  throne  in  978.  The  EngHlli 
:.  1:  :Lii  Qmc^  was  overran  with  barbarians,  and  the  Danes  by  de- 
y::rjt  pcflTeffcd  of  the  fineft  parts  of  the  country,  while  their 
T:r.re  trade  fometimes  dreadfai  defcents  in  the  weftem  parts.  To 
<:x±emy  be  agreed  to  pay  them  30,000!.  which  was  levied  by 
f  XT,  acd  called  DamtzM,  and  was  the  firfl  land-tax  in  England. 
.car  2  COS  they  had  made  fach  fettlements  in  England,  that 
r:  co&iented  to  a  general  manfacre  of  them  by  the  Engliih ;  but  it 
rua^bie  that  it  ever  was  pat  into  execution.  Some  attempts  of  that 
vcTt  Qndoobtedly  made  in  particular  counties;  but  they  fenred 
(c  enrage  the  Danilh  king  Swein,  who,  in  1013,  drove  Ethelred, 
uea  and  two  Tons  oat  of  England  into  Normandy,  a  province  of 
c.  21  that  time  governed  by  its  own  princes,  Hyled  the  Dukes  of 
ndy.  Swein  being  killed,  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Canute  the 
^lt  ■  but  Echelred  returning  to  England,  forced  Canute  to  retire  to 
Tz\x'Xy  from  whence  he  invaded  England  with  a  vafl  army,  and 
.  :a^dm3nd  Itonfide  (fo  called  for  his  great  bodily  ftrength)  Ethe)^ 
< .  \isXi,  to  divide  with  him  the  kingdom.     Upon  Edmund's  being 

•  i::::ed,  Canute  fucceeded  to  the  undivided  kingdom ;  and  dying 
'  10^:,  bis  fon  Harold  Harefoot>  did  nothing  memorable;  and  his 

c(ir  Hardicaaute  was  fo  degenerate  a  prince,  that  the  Danilh 

-v  ended  with  him  in  England. 

'i  (ichmily  of  Ethelred  was  now  called  to  the  throne;  and  Edward^ 

'  '■>  1*  ermmonly  called  the  Confeffor,  mounted  it,  though  Edgar  Athel- 

;.37b€iLgdercended  from  an  elder  branch,  had  the  lineal  right, and 

•  '  4n?c.  Upon  the  death  of  the  Confeffor,  in  the  year  1066,  Harold, 
J .  tn  Goodwin,  e«rl  of  Kent,  mounted  the  throne  of  England. 

^'  .ilam  dakc  of  Normandy,  though  a  baflard,  was  then  in  the  onri* 
•fv-^ipaTcfiiwiof  that  great  duchy,  and  refolvcd  to  affcrt  his  right  to 
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tWA-.  r  u^^    '^^^  bo"d  wages  of  a  child  the  firft  year  was  8s.  T 
fujrZ.    y^™  ^wc  obliged  at  their  choice  ta  pay  either  6d. 
'  ^^01.  Siikaad  cottoa  were  quite  unknown.  Linen  was  not  much 
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f-'^  eMectaally.    By  thefe  means  he  collcacd  40,000  of  the  braveft  and 

;  "^  regciartroops  in  Europe 5  and  while  Harold  was  embarraffed  with 

'  «  t/dh  mvafions  from  the  Danes,  William  landed  in  England  without 

I  ■  •ch!:oQ.  Harold,  returning  from  the  north,  encountered  William  at 

V*  ^.  ^^^,  ^^^^^  Battle,  which  took  its  name  from  that  event,  near 

•^  -  ■  ?^jn  Suffcx,and  a  moft  bloody  battle  was  fought  between  the  two 

''^;^;bQt  Harold  being  killed,  the  crown  of  England  devolved  upon 

;^.;j^»^ttic  year  1066. 

■  ^-'c  very  paiticolar  accounts  of  the  value  of  provifions  and  ma-  1 

^T^^^  ^We  days ;  a  palfrey  coft  1  s. ;  an  acre  of  land  (according 

;''*^.?  tlettvood  in  his  Chronicon.  Pretiofum)  is. ;  a  hide  of  land, 

-.■lining  lao  acres,  looi.  j  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  forming  the 

of  non'''  f  "^^^  "^^^^^  ^^^^  (hillings  bore  to  the  prcfent  ftandard 

h^id  u    "^^^  many  ingeniotis  trcatifes  have  been  written  on  that 

•  '^i^cep  was  eRimated  at  ,18.,  an  ox  was  computed  at  6s.,  a  cow  at 
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,  Id  die  S^on  timn,  Und 
of  the  deGe3fc4>  Epuils  w< 
ith  regard  to  the  nunoen  o 
that  c&ey  were  in  general  a  : 
n,  nnfkilfal  in  the  mechani 
and  government,  addiAed 
I  To  low  u  the  reign  of  Canul 
foreign  parts.  Tneir  belt  qu: 
V25  not  fappoited  by  difcii 
rians,  nocwithfUnding  the  1 
rpealc  of  them  a«  barbarians, 
I  them  by  the  dnke  of  Norr 
don  of  receiving  (lowly  frot 
cultivation,  and  of  correftit; 
s  uncultivated  ilace  might 
luraged  manufafturei. 
e  are  however  to  dillinguifh 
lars  or  monks.  Many  of  tli 
men  oCexempUry  hves,  and 
ed  upon  the  See  of  Rome,  a 
:he  great  men,  and  were  geoi 
eat  part  of  the  Saxon  barbar 
ions,  which  left  little  room 
ill  all  thofe  defefls,  public  a 
I  and  guarded  by  the  Saxon  ' 
lay  the  mod  valuable  prlvil 
lielofs  which  both  lidei  foffc 

Anglo-^xon  authors  fay, 
he  attacked  William  i^ith  hi 
imbcrs  was  on  the  fide  of  tt 
lid  feems  to  have  decided  tli' 
er  difficulty,  took  poflellion  < 
ition  in  the  conftitution  of 
hts'  fees*,  which  are  laid  to 
of  the  Norman  and  other  gre 
uefl,  and  who  were  bound  i 
followers  in  his  wars.  Hes 
'hole  county  of  Chcfier,  w1 
ired  by  hii  grant  almost  ind< 
ng  to  fome  niftorians,  we  b 

William  found  it  no  eqfy  i 
ir  Atheling,  and  bu  CAer,  thi 
tely  received  in  Scotland,  an 
ormed  confpiracies  in  Englai 
ics,  efpechlly  after  hr  had 
ind,  who  married  Athetin; 
ble  criieltits  upon  the  Ang 
laws  and  language.  He  bu 
lonly  called  the  White  To 
jfarmed  the  old  inhabitants 
le   to  obliterate  every  trac 
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^,  atViliCOTonatioOy  he  took  the  fame  oath  that  ufed  to  be  taken 
.iflc'ieai  Saxon  kin^. 
vt  aciedagtn^ral  furvey  of  all  the  lands  in  England  to  be  made,  or 
.. CI  toot  completed  (for  it  wa^  begun  in  Edward  the  ConfeiTor's  time), 
:i  nn  accocnt  u>  be  taken  of  the  villains  or  fcrvile  tenants,  (laves,  and 

•  llo.k.  t!?oa  each  eftate  ;  all  which  were  recorded  in  a  book  called 
V;nihv-b^»  which  IS  now  kept  in  the  Exchequer.  But  the  repofc  ' 
' '  i/'o.Mme  andvidtorious  king  wasdiflurbed,in  his  old  age,  by  the 

• ':.'  cf  hh  cldefl  fon  Robert,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of 
>  ':r.ir2j,  bat  now  aflumed  the  government,  as  fovereign  of* that  pro- 

::e.  i:  vThich  he  was  favoured  by  the  king  of  France.     And  here  we 

->?'icnl'e  of  the  wars  between  England  and  France;  which  have 

'   ::  .:td  longer,  drawn  more  noble  blood,  and  been  attended  with 

!  ''i  xcraorable  achievements,  than  any  other  national  quarrel  we  read 

.ia:dcQt  or  modem  hiftory.  William,  feeing  a  war  inevitable,  en- 

*  '-'i  jpon  it  \nih  his  afual  vigour :  and  with  incredible  celerity,  tran(^  • 
-  '^'i  a  brave  Englith  army,  invaded  France,  where  he  was  every 

rx  viclorioas:  but  died  before  he  had  finiflicd  the  war,  in  the  year 

•  -*.tHef«ty-firft  yearof  his  age,  and  twenty-firft  of  his  reign  la 
'2ard,  and  WIS  buried  in  his  own  abbey  at  Caen  in  Normandy, 

Sv  t'Jt  Neman  conqaeft  England  not  only  lofl  the  true  line  of  her  {       ,   i 

-:ic\(!iit  Saxwi  kings,  bat  alfo  her  principal  nobility,  who  cither  fell  ia  >  * 

^  u'.lc  in  deiescc  of  their  country  and  liberties,  or  fled  to  foreign  coun- 
*nc5,rarticalarlyScotland;  where,  being  kindly  received  by  king  Mai* 
f^in,  they  erabliihcd  themfclves ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  in-  . 

tv-uced  die. Saxon  or  Engli(h,  which  has  been  the  prevailing  laa-  ,. 

;  -*e  IB  ihc  Lowlands  of  Scotland  to  this  day. 

^ «.  :hc  other  hand,  England,  by  virtue  of  the  conqueft ,  hecame  muck 
rta:?r,  b<ith  m  dominion  and  power,  by  the  accelTion  of  fo  much  terri- 

•  '^' u[or.  the  continent*     For  though  the  Normans,  by  the  conqaell, 
•.-•n*d  much  of  the  Englilh  land  and  riches,  yet  England  gained  the 
^  ge  tind  fertile  dukedom  of  Normandy,  which  became  a  province  to 
\'''  ciowr^   England  likewife  gained  much  by  the  great  intreafe  of 
i.  JV4\  poTfCT,  and  multitude  of  Ihips,  wherein  Normandy  then  abound- 
'  -    Ihlj,  with  the  perpetual  intercourfe  between  England  and  the 
^^^'^uifnt,  gate  us  an  incrcafe  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  of  treafurc 
'^  ifte cro^ ijnj  kingdom,  as  appeared foon  afterwards.     England,  by 
f-^'  conqjei,  gained  likewife  a  natural  right  to  the  dominion  of  the  | 
v^-ai]cel,which  had  been  before  acquired  only  by  the  greater  naval  pow-  I 
^*  ^'  wgar,and  other  Saxon  kings.     For  the  dominion  of  the  narrow 
t-'ifefm  naturally  to  belong,  like  that  of  rivers,  to  thofc  who  poflefs 
y^^^^'^5  or  coaib  on  both  fides ;  and  thus  the  former  title  was  con-     *  ; 
\^  ^y  ^0  ^ong  a  coaft  as  that  of  Normandy  on  one  fide,  and  of  Eng- 
*^  ot  the  other  fide  of  the  Channel.     This  dominion  of  the  Channel, 
ttvciuga  we  have  long  ago  loft  all  our  pofleflions  in  France,  we  have  con- 
^Jf^uM  to  defend  and  mainuin  bythe  bravery  of  our  feamen,  and  the  J 

^pcnoriiengthof  our  navy  to  any  other  power.  ,   , 

^  I'*  taccci&on  to  the  crown  of  England  was  difputcd  between  the 
t^;;^^^^^**^^ Robert  and  William  (commonly  called  Rufus,  from  his 
br  V.  Z^^^^)*  and  was  carried  in  favour  of  the  latter.  He  was  a 
fOf/Kl  TP^^Pnoce,  but  no  friend  to  the  clergy,  who  havethcrc- 
Non.     T^urablc  to  his  memory.     He  was  likewife  hated  by  the 

nnaiiJ.  who  loved  his  elder  brother ;  and,  confequently,  he  was  en-       , 
K  l^'^^"^  ^ars  with  his   brothers  and  rebellious  fubjeas- 
'^-^^  ^uaie  the  crufades  of  the  Holy  Land  began;  and  Robert, 
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wlio  was  among  tht  firft  to  etrntre*  accommodated  matters  vitli 
'  liam  for  a  fum  of  money,  lyhicn  He  levied  from  the  clef g jr.    Wi 

\  Ichaved  with  great  gcncrofity  toward&^Edgar  Atheling  and  tie  1 

I  of  Scotland,  ttotwithSanding  all  the  provocations  he  h^  recrirri 

that  qnarter ;  but  was  accidentally  killed,  as  he  was  hunting  in 
^oreft  in  Hampihire,  in  the  year  i  too,  and  the  forty -fcmi^jt 
ftisage. 

This  prince  bailt  W^ftminfter-hall,  as  it  now  ibnds,  and  iddr 
ireral  works  to  the  tower,  which  he  furronnded  with  a  wall  and  a  c 
In  the  year  1 100  happened  that  inundation  of  the  fea,  which  r^ 
ffowed  great  part  of  earl  Goodwin's  eftate  in  Kent,  and  formed  t 
fltallows  in  the  Downs,  now  called  the  Goodwin -Sands. 

He  was  fucceedcd  by  his  brother,  Henry  I.  furnamed  Beaudrrr 

account  of  his  learning,  though  his  brother  Robert  was  then  refur 

fiom  the  Holy  Land.   Henry  mav  be  faid  to  have  porchafed  the  th:i 

lirft,  by  his  brother's  treafures,  wnich  hefeized  at  Wincheftcr  j  (tea 

l»y  a  charter,  in  which  he  reftored  his  fubje^  to  the  righu  aod  p 

leges  they  had  enjoyed  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  kin^s ;  and,  chinL* 

his  marriage  with  Matilda,  daughter  of  Malcolm  III.  kingofScorij: 

and  niece  to  Edgar  Atheling,  0? the  ancient  Saxon  line.  Hiirtiga. 

rreat  meafure,  rcftored  the  clergy  to  their  influence  in  Aefbtc;  at.l! 

;  farmed,  as  it  were,  a  fcparate  body*  dependent  upon  thepopc,whic'! 

terwards  created  great  convnMions  in  England.     Henry,  panJv 

force,  and  partly  by  ftratagem,  made  himfdf  mafterofhishroL^cr 

bert'.s  perfon;  and  duchy  of  Normandy;  and,  with  the  noil  cngr 

rous  meannefs^  detained  him  a  prifoner  for  twenty-eight  yfir'. 

the  time  of  his  death;  in  the  mean  while  quieting  his  confciwcc 

ibunding  an  abbey.     He  was  afterwards  engaged  in  a  bloody,  1 

fucccfsful  war,  with  France  ;  and,  before  his  death,  hf  fettled  tkr ; 

celHon  upon  his  daughter,  the  emprefs  Matilda,  widow  to  Henry 

emperor  of  Germany,  and  her  fon  Henry,  by  herfecond  holbandG 

fry  Plantagenet,  earl  of  Anjon.     Henry  died  of  a  furfeit,  in  the 

venty-eighth  year  of  hisage,  in  1135. 

I  Notwithftanding  the  late  fettleracnt  of  fucceflion,  the  crown  of  B 

I  land  was  claimed  and  feized  by  Stephen,  earl  of  Blois,  the /on  of  Ad 

fourth  daughter  to  William  the  Conqueror.  Matilda  and  her  fon  ^ 

then  abroad ;  and  Stephen  wa£  aifided  in  his  ufurpation  by  hii  hrU 

I  the  biihop  of  Winchcfter,  and  the  other  great  prelates,  that  he  on 

I  hold  the  crown  dependent,  aft  it  were,  upon  them.    Matilda,  howf> 

:  found  a  generous  proteftor  in  her  uncle  David,  king  of  Scodind ; - 

a  worthy  fubjcft  in  her  natural  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Gloacefter,  ^ 

!  headed  her  party  before  her  fon  grew  up.     A  long  and  Woody  wir 

j  itsed,  the  clergy  having  abfolved  Stephen  and  all  his  friends  fr 

iheir  guilt  of  breaking  the  aft  of  fuccefiion  ;  but  i,t  length  the  hArt 

who  dreaded  the  power  of  the  clergy,  inclined  towards  Matil^l^ ; ' 

Stephen,  who  depended  chiefly  on  foreign  mercenaries,  having  ^^ 

abandoned  by  the  clergy,  was  defeated  and  taken  prifonerin  IM 

and,  being  carried  before  Matilda,  fhe  fcornfuUy  upbraided  him,  J 

ordered  him  to  be  put  in  chains. 

Matilda  was  proud  and  weak :  the  clergy  were  bold  and  ambuij^i 
and,  when  joined  with  the  nobility,  who  were  faftious  and  tnrbu^f 
were  an  over-match  for  the  crown.  They  demanded  to  be  governcu 
the  Sixo. I  laws,  according  to  the  charter  that  had  been  granifJ 
Henry  I.  upon  his  acceffion :  and  finding  Matilda  refraftoryf  the)  *^f 
her  out  of  England  in  1 141.     Stephen,  having  been  exchanged  tK 
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..'•  of  G'.ot«ReT,who  had  been  ttken  prifoner  Ijkewlfe.  upon  his  ob- 

-,  ;.  hi.  Ubmn  found  that  hi5  clergy  and  nobihty  had  m  faa  ex- 

l-/hin,fro«tk* government,  by  building  noocaftle,.  where  «d. 

, : .;,  Uvea  as  aa  ia^pendeftt  prmce.     We  do  not.  however,  find  th« 

i-  I'leviitri  the  feudal  ubjedion  of  the  infenc.  rankiu     Stephen 

uiv  .U  n>c«iidnW  to  attempt  to  force  them  into  compliance  with 

•;  w.L.brid«i.gh«fon  Euftace  hcir-apparcnt  to  the  kingdom  j 

.  ,i  :r...».>.«ted  the  ckrgy  fo  much,  that  they  "'''«7»«'"  y««7 

.  :  -vo.Aclo.,  -ho  had  been  acknowledged  duke  of  Normandy. 

.  ;  »:5  loamthe  emprefs  j  and  he  accordingly  landed  la  hngland 

7  ..  r^afaif  divid^  the  clergy  from  the  barons,  who  were  appre- 
•    ;...  of  a  ftcoad  c<mq«eft  ;  and  the  earl  of  Ar«»nd«l.  *«»»  »he  hea^ 
.r  av-aniocracy.  propoftd  aa  accommodation,  to  *-^'f^^'^J^ 
: .  ..r.k   bttphen.  who  about  that  time  loft  h«  fon  Euftace.  wa.w 
■  ;:.  t«  «me  a»d  office  of  king ;  but  Henry,  who  was »"  f*f  '^^'^ 
.. i:»'J>e chief  executiTe  power,  wa»  acknowledged  his  fucceflor. 
:  ....?h  this  iccommodation  was  only  precanons  and  ^mperfea.  j^ 

.  -as  :e«iTcd  by  the  KngUfli.  who  had  fuffered  fo  much  during jU 
. .« civil  wan.  whh  peatjoy ;  and  Stephen  dying  Tery  opporwaely, 
;ie-r/  Bccnted  the  throne,  without  a  rival,  in  I  "54-  -^,^4  j,}, 

liunlliurnamed  Planttgenet.  was  by  far.the  greateft  ?"«««♦>» 
t.x,.  si.  foondifcovered  extraordinary  abilities  for  go>-"»»"'' *»* 
t.U  :r-^M  thefixteenth  year  of  his  age.aaions  »»»»»*«;  J  "r* 
:c^'i:.«moft  experienced  warriors.  At  his  ««:«««"  "jiV^™")^ 
:.  ;o..d  uyc  condition  of  the  Englifh  boroughs  greatly  lettered,  by  We 
.  •.;:.•?=  grwted  diem  in  theftruggles  between  their !»«  k>ng»"f  ;*= 
'..i-A   H«ry  perceived  the  good  policy  of  this,  and  b^^^gj' ^^ 
K  ......to  J  a  height,  that  i?  a  bondman  or  f^^.^'Ve  3e  free 

t.  <,.:h  i  v«r  and  a  day,  he  was  by  fuch  refidence  roade  Jree. 
v.:  aia.i  Wallingford,  Winchefter.  and  Oxford,  into  f'^J>orcnsht. 
I..-  tacftrrices the  inhabitants  had  done  to  his  «><«^"*",'V'l*"?„r,I^ 
c.  c«reir.g  ihem  from  every  burthen,  excepting  the  «"«! J"/"""  f «* 
u.^mo^s,  and  this  th/oughout  all  England.  ""P^^.™"!! 

•1  ■.  i«t  s  vaft  acceflion  of  power  to  the  "p*"' ^f  "Jtrlnl  •  aid 
»:'..r\:«d  lapport  the  boroughs  againft  their  feudal  tyrants .  and 

tiiVfJ  timv  to  reduce  his  overgrown  nobihty.  .  .„„,«^ 

Wuhwt  teiug  Ter>-  icrupulous  in  adhering  to  his  former  engage- 
-.:.,,  i.  mumed  tbe'exceffi  ve  graot,  of  crown  lands  made  W  S"P»'^"; 
nrh  ..rc  reprefented  as  Ulegal.     I  le  demolilhed  many  of  t^c  caft«M 
Lu;  had  been  built  by  the  barons  J  but,  when  he  came  to  «tack  the 
c!r:jv.  be  found  their  nfurpations  not  to  be  (haken.  H«P*«";;'=^'^ 
.:c,;otofall  the  enormous  ditorders  lay  in  Rome,  where  the  pop« 
U  exempted  chnrchmen.  not  only  from  lay-courts,  but  «'* '»'"*!: 
■1 M  bioody  cruelties  and  diforders  occafioned  by  thofe  exemptions,  M 
orttti.  kingdom,  would  be  incredible,  were  they  not  ""ft^^.^J"  f 
r«:t  an'«eotiocable  evidence.    Unfortunately  for  Henry  .the  heaaw 
<a.  Engiiih  'church,  and  chancellor  of  the  kingdom,  was  the  celebrat  a 
■r.o:«» Becket.    This  man.  powerful  from  his  office. »" J  »  ^^^^^^'^^ 
b,  b,.  popuUrity.  «ifmg  from  a  pretended  f^^^^V • ''^  T^  ' but  at 
ri,  «A  I  determined  enemy  to  temporal  power  of  e^er^  «»  ' 
tS'  faae  Me  cool  a^d  politic.     The  king  aiTembled  his  ««°V^  J^^^, 
Clir«i,.,theMm«of  Which  place  is  ftiU  famous  for  ^hecwtttitux  ^ 
*i.fre  e«aed,  which,  in  faa.'atoliffied  the  *«ti'°y"y°S  dTfttw-"^ 
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figned  thoTe  coniBtattons  till  they  could  be  ratified  by  tbe-pope.  wl 
as  he  foTtfzWf  rejected  them.     Henry,  though  a  prince  of  the  mo.^  r 
termined  fpiritof  anyin  his  time,  was  then  embroiled  with  all  hisnel; 
boars;  and  the  See  of  Rome  was  in  its  meridian  grandeur.  Becker  \ 
iDg  been  arraigned  and  convi^ed  of  robbing  the  pabllc  while  h'  \ 
chancellor,  fled  to  France,  where  the  pope  and  the  French  Idngefjv^u 
bis  quarrel.    The  effeA  was,  that  all  the  £ngli(h  clergy  who  wer« 
the  king's  iide  were  excommunicated,  and  the  laity abiolred  frosi  !■ 
allegiance.    This  difcdncerted  Henry  fo  much,  that  he  fubroitred 
treat,  and  even  to  be  infulted  by  his  rebel  prelate,  who  returned  rnu^ 
phantly  through  the  Hreets  of  London  in  1 170.    His  return  fwellf  J 
pride,  and  increafed  his  infolence,  till  both  became  infttpporubiir 
Henry,  who  was  then  in  Normandy.    Finding  that  he  was  in  {i&  or, 
the  kr^  {ah]e€t  in  his  own  dominions,  he  was  heard  to  fay,  in  cbf  j 
guifii  of  his  heart,  '*  Is  ther^  none  who  will  revenge  Jus  mon2r<. 
cittie  upon  this  audacious  pried  ?"    Thefe  words  reached  the  ear* 
f6ur  knights,  Reginald  Fitzurfe,  William  de  Tracy,   Hugh  dc  M 
ville,  and  Richard  Srito;  who,  without  acquainting  Henry  with  t!-:. 
intentions,  went  over  to  England,  where  they  beat  out  Becket'i  hr^i: 
before  the  altar  of  his  own  church  at  Canterbury,  in  the  year  ir; 
Henry  was  in  no  condition  to  fecond   the  blind  obedience  of  ht 
knights;  and  the  public  refentment  rofe  fo  high,  on  the fappn'i:'' 1 
that  he  was  privy  to  the  murder,  that  he  fubmitted  to  be  fcoar^  ^ 
Bonks  at  the  tomb  of  the  pretended  martyr. 

Henry,  in  confequence  of  his  well-known  maxim,  endeivoarrJ 
cancel  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  Stephen  to  the  ror^l : 
nily  of  Scotland,  and  a6iually  refumed  their  moft  valuable  pofleiBo 
in.  the  north  of  England.     This  occaiioned  a  war  between  tb«  ru 
kingdoms,  in  which  William  king  of  Scotland  was  taken  pnt'orer 
and,  to  deliver  himfelf  from  captivity,  was  obliged  to  pay  \\c7t  ^^ 
mage  to  king  Henry  for  his  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  for  all  1) 
other  dominions.  It  was  alfo  agreed,  that  liege  homage  ihouM  bf  doa 
and  fealty  fworn  to  Henry,  without  refervc  or  exception,  by  tH  ^^ 
carls  and  barons  of  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Scotland  from  wh 
Henry  (hould  defire  it,  in  the  fame  manner  as  by  his  other  vatLl 
The  heirs  of  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  the  heirs  of  his  earls,  biros 
and  tenants  in  chief,  were  likewife  obliged  to  render  liege  homage : 
the  heirs  of  the  king  of  England. 

Jlenry  likewife  diftinguiflied  his  reign  by  the  conquefl  of  Ireiat 
4nd  bjr  marrying  Eleanor,  the  divorced  queen  ofFrance,  but  the  h^r 
of  Guienne  and Poitou,  hebecame  almoft  as  powerful  in  France a« !> 
French  king  himfelf,  and  the  greateft  prince  in  Chriftendom.    hi  l> 
old  age,  however,  he  was  far  from  J>eing  fortunate.     He  had  a  turnip 
pleafure,  and  embarralFed  himfelf  in  intrigues  with  women,  parricolari 
the  fair  Rofamond,  which  were  rcfented  by  his  queen  Eleanor,  \^U 
even  engaged  her  Tons,  Henry  (whom  his  father  had  unadvifcdly  w-i 
ed  to  be  crowned  in  his  own  life  time),  Richard  and  John,  intofcp'fj 
ed  rebellions,  which  affected  their  father  fo  much,  as  to  throw  hm 
into  a  fever,  and  he  died  at  Chinon,  in  France,  in  the  year  nSg,  a^ 
ilfty-feventh  of  his  age.     The  fum  he  left  in  ready  money  at  his  div 
has  perhaps  been  o^ggerated  ;  but  the  moH  ttoderate  accounts  m^^ 
it  amount  to  200,000  pounds  of  our  money. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry,  corporation  charters  were  cftablHbf^  * 

er  England  ;  by  which,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  the  power  of  t. 


over 


•barona  was  greatly  reduced^  Thofc corporations  encouraged  mi^'M 
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^-  *^?*%bowmr,  tbt  Wiffiam  1.  king  of  Scotland,  and  hU  (ubjccts  confentcd  to 
a^-»^^  s^.thekiai  of  EngUnd  and  his  heirs,  to  all  perpetuity,  to  be  their  fovcreigns  and 
J*^«^a,viibnhcy  did  homage  for  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  accordingly :  but  this 
*^'^-^«^ »«  pv«  ^by  Richird  L  Vide  lord  Lyttletoa**  Hiftory  of  Henry  11.  VoU  t. 
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/aftures,  e/jpedally  thofe  of  filk,  fcem  fli II  to  hare  been  confined 

:.n  2nd  Italy:  for  the  (ilk  coronation  robes,  mado^afeof  by  young 

'  Lnd  hisqaeen,  coft  87K  los.  4d.  in  the  (heriffof  London's  ac- 

.:.  pTinicdby  Mr.  Maddox:  a  vaft  fum  in  thofe  days.     Henry  in-  1 

.^zii  the  uie  of  glafs  in  windows  into  England,  and  Hone  arches  in 

L-  i:;i  men,  ind  in  thofe  barbarous  ages>  it  was  a  cullom  in  Lon-  .  j 

\  :j'  :rea!  numbers,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  or  more,  of  the  fona 

^  -da::ofi£of  eminent  citizens,  to  form  themfelves  into  a  licentioat 

r.rtinzr,  CO  break  into  rich  houfes  iind  plunder  them,  to  rob  and 

: ' Jf-  piicngers,  and  to  commit,  with  impunity,  all  forts  of  diforders, 

>    M  ^boat  the  year  11 76,  divided  England  into  fix  parts,  called  cir» 
'.  'ppointing  judges  to  go  at  certain  times  of  the  year  and  hold  ii^z^/, 

:-^iLiiier  luibce  to  the  people,  as  is  pradlifed  at  this  day. 

r'-'ry  fo  fir  aboliftied  the  barbarous  and  abfurd  praftice  of  forfeit- 

•  mip*  which  had  been  wrecked  on  the  coaft,  that  if  one  man  or 

7i!  were  alive  in  the  (hip,  the  veffel  and  goods  were  reftored  to  the 

^.11.    This  prince  was  alfo  the  firfl  who  levied  a  tax  on  the  movc- 

::  iad  perfonal  eftates  of  his  fubjefts,  nobles  as  well  as  people.     To 

-  t;.e  gerdus  of  thefe  ages,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the 

r:el  bcrwccn  Roger  archbiihop  of  York,  and  Richard  archbiihop  of 
.  .::icrbary.   We  may  judge  of  the  violence  of  military  men  and  lay-  i  [ 

'  n.v&cnecclcfiaftics  could  proceed  tofuch  extremities.     The  pope's  * 

.•'*itf  hivicjrfainmodcd  an  allembly  of  the  clergy  at  London,  both  the 

.  -  ibiiOTgciiimcd  the  privilege  of  fitting  on  his  right  hand ;  which 
•*  ^'.ynn  of  precedency  begot  a  controverfy  between  them.  The  monks 

•  :  rptainrrs  of  archbifhop  Richard  fell  upon  Roger,  in  the  prefence 
'•  L.t  cardinil  and  of  the  fynod,  threw  him  on  the  ground,  trampled 

■^  arcer  foot,  and  fo  bruifed  him  with  blows,  that  he  was  taken  up 
'-  t'ccad,  and  Ki$  life  was  with  difficulty  faved  from  their  violence. 
•<:c^.a.rd  I.  famamed  Cceor  de  Lion,  from  his  great  courage,  was  the 

*  rabatcldcft  furviving  fon  of  Henry  IL  The  clergy  had  found 
"•ir.i  to  gain  him  over;  and  for  their  own  ends  they  perfuaded  him  to 
.'ucea  mof\  magnificent  but  ruinous  crufade  to  the  Holy  Land,  where 
fcc  loot  Afcaion,  and  per  formed. a£lions  of  valour  that  gave  countc- 
R^ncc  erra  to  the  fables  of  antiquity.  After  feveral  glorious  but  fruit- 
I'l  cair.piigns,  he  made  a  truce  of  three  years  with  Saladin  emperor  , 
*• ;'-  Saracens;  and  in  his  return  to  England  was  treacheroufly  fur- 
r-i'tdby  thcDukc  of  Auftria,  who,  in  1I93>  fent  him  a  prifoner  to 
'•  e  emperor  Henry  VI.    His  ranfom  was  fixed  by  the  fordid  emperor  j 


^yoollra  broad-clothi  were  made  in  England  at  this  time.  An  ox  fold 
y-[  three  fhiUings,  which  anfwers  to  nine  Ihillings  of  our  money,  and  J 

*!=?cpatfottrpencc,or  one  (hilling.  Weights  and  meafures  were  now 
"•^-rcd  to  be  the  fame  all  over  the  kingdom.     Richard  was  flain  ia 
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befisguig  tke  caftte  of  Chalons  in  tht  fear  1I99»  the  fofty^CeCcm 
lib  age»  aild  ceath  of  hit  reign. 

The  reign  of  hit  brother  Johflt  who  facceeded  hinit  is  infam-iV 
the  Enfr)i(h  hiHory^  He  is  faid  to  have  pat  to  death  Arthur  thc!  ?^ 
ton.  of  his  brother  Geoffrey*  who  had  the  hereditary  right  to  the  ct 
The  young  prince's  mother,  Condance,  complained  to  Philip*  the  k 
bf  Fi'ance;  who*  upon  John's  non-appearance  at  his  court  oa  a  w 
deprived  him  of  Normandy.  John«  notwithibtudingt  in  kis  wii^ 
the  French,  Scotch^  and  Iri(h«  gave  many  proo^  of  pesfoctal  rJ- 
bat  became  at  laft  To  apprehenfive  of  a  French  invafion,  that  hf 
dertd  himfelf  a  tribuury  to  the  pope,  and  laid  his  crown  and  rtt 
at  the  foot  of  the  legate  Pandulph,  who  kept  them  for  five  days. 

Sreat  barons  refented  his  meanne&,  by  taking  arms;  bat  he  repeu 
b  ihameful  fabmiffions  to  the  pope ;  and  after  experieneiAg  vanou: 
tnoes  of  war>}ohn  wasat  laft  bronght  To  low,  that  /he  baroo**  oblig n* 
to  I  a  16  to  fign  the  great  ifftd  fo  well  known  by  the  name  of  Ms 
Cirarfa,  Though  this  charter  is  deemed  the  foundation  of  EogHik  I*'' 
ty»  yet  it  is  in  fadk  no  other  than  a  renewal  of  thofe  imraunirics  wi 
the  barcKQs  and  their  followers  had  poiTeiTed  ander  the  Saxon  prin^ 
and  which  thev  claimed .  by  the  charters  of  Henry  L   and  Hecn 
As  the  principles  of  liberty,  however,  came  to  be  more  enlargci« ' 
property  to  be  better  fecuredf  this  charter,  by  various  fubfequest : 
and  explanations,  came  to  beapplicable  to  every  EngKQi  fnbjc^r  &s » 
as  to  th^  barons,  knights,  and  burgeiTes.    John  had  fcarcely  fign:^ 
but  he  retraAed,and  called  upon,  the  pope  for  prote^on,  whrr. ; 
harons  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  John,  and  transferred  i 
Lewis,  the  el4e(l  fon  of  Philip  Auguftus,  King  of  France.    Thjl  g 
tunbrage  to  the  pope ;  and  the  barons  being  apprehenfive  of  tl 
country  becoming  a  province  (o  France,  they  returned  to  John*"^  a 
giance;  but  he  was  unable  to  protefl  them,  till  the  pope  refdied 
confirm  the  title  of  Lewis.  John  died  in  i  a  16,  in  the  eighteenth  y< 
of  his  rei^n,  and  the  forty*ninth  of  hb  age,  juft  as  he  had  a  glix 
of  refummg  his  authority.      , 

The  city  of  London  owes  fome  of  her  privileges  to  him.  The  x  ^ 
qf  mayor,  before  his  reign,  was  for  life ;  out  he  gave  them  a  chartd 
chooie  a  mayor  oat  of  their  own  body,  annually*  and  to  eled  their  il 
riffs  and  common  council  annually,  as  at  prefeat. 

England  was  in  a  deplorable  fituation  when  the  crown  devolved  o: 
Henry  IIL  the  late  king's  Ton,  who  was  but  nine  years  of  age.  Tic  c 
of  Pembroke  was  chofen  his  guardian ;  and  the  pope  taking  part  « 
the  youn?  prince,  the  French  were  defeated  apd  drivenoot  of  the  ict:i 
dom,  and  their  king  obliged  to  denounce  adl  claims  upon  the  cr6>v 
England.     The  regent,  carl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  tiios  retrieves! 
independency  of  his  country,  died   1119,  and  the  regency  devolv 
upon  the  bi(hop  of  Wincheder.    The  king  was  of  a  foft  pliable  aiT 
fition,  and  had  been  perfuaded  to  violate  the  Great  Charter,    la^ 
he  feemed  always  endeavouring  to  evade  the  privileges  which  h? 
been  cdmpelled  to  grant  and  confirm.     An  aflbciation  of  tht  bar 
was  formed  againft  him  and  hb  government ;  and  a  civil  war  hmk 
cut,  Henry  feemed  to  be  abandoned  by  all  bat  his  Gafcons  and  fo:? 
mercenaries,   Hb  profa.'ion  brought  him  into  inexpreflible  di£ca!r 
nod  the  famous  Stephen  Montfort,  who  had  married  his  filler,  ani 
made  earl  of  Leice^er,  being  chofen  general  of  the  afiTociaucr, 
king  and  his  two  fons  were  defeated,  and  taken  prifoners,  at  the  ^-it 
of  {«ewes.    A  difference  happening  between  Montfort  and  the  ar: 

I 
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/~'.''  1^  l^^'^oic  j^  w//if</)  religious  purpofcs,  and  the  focieues  that 
'     -r  <«ic»  wuhoiit  a  licence  from  the  crov^n."     He  granted  certaia 

inconfider- 
b(rvon.i  lea* 
s  on  boAtd^ 
>p '''^f*in  them  at  their  own'cofts  for  the  f pace  of  fifteen  days, 
-  reaucui  the  Welch  to  pay  him  tribute,  and  annexed  that  princi- 
,/' .    ^^ 'J^» crown,  and  was  the  firft  who  gave  the  title  of  Prince  of 
^'^;esrohaeldeftfoa. 
^^'  ^^ii  conQcftigns  with  the  continent  \rcrc  produ.aive  of  many 
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/:r,  a  nobleman  of  great  authority,  prince  Edward,  Henry'i 
.r.>  obtained  his  liberty,  and  afiembling  as  many  as  he  could  of 

.i'.r'..  Vibje^s,  who.  were  jealous  of  Mootfort,  and  weary  of  the  i 

'.  of  the  barons,  he  gave  battle  to  the  rebels,  whom  he  defeated 

'/:ji!,  AugTii  4th,  1265«  and  killed  Montfort.     The  rcprefenta-  ,' 

•.  t  itc  commons  of  England,  both  knights  and  burgeffes,  formed 
;  .n  ci  tkEnglifh  Icgiflaturc;  in  a  feparate  houfc  ;  and  this  gave  , 

'  b:c»  to  feudal  tenures  in  England  :  but  hillorians  are  not 
.  iz  vU:  manrter  the  commons  before  this  time  formed  any  part 

izf\'l  purliaments  or  great  councils.  Prince  Edward'  being 
'..;i.  engaged  in  a  crufade,  Henry,  during  his  abfence,  died  in  .  J 

.  :.tt  j>7\-tojrth  year  of  his  age,  and  fifty-fixth  of  his  reign,  which  .  j 

.  .c.-:ifo: table  and  inglorious  ;  and  yet,  to  the  ftraggles  of  this 
. :  t  people  in  great  meafure  owe  the  liberties  of  the  prefent  day. 
V  Aid  in  that  age  mounted  to  an  enormous  height.  There  are 
--:  ot  50  per  cent,  being  paid  for  money,  which  tempted  the 
"0  letRaiu  m  England,  notwithftanding  the  grievous  opprcflions 
.'..^jured  under- trom  the  bigotry  of  the  age,  and  Henry's  extor- 

k  1255  Henry  made  a  frelh  demand  of  8000  marks  from  the 
.  '.'-I  threatened  to  hang  them  if  they  refufed  compliance.    They 

:  ill  patience*  and  defired  leave  to  Tsrtire  with  their  effcds  out  j  .' 

i^.  :tCom  :  but  the  king  replied,  "  How  can  I  remedy  tiie  op-  '       "  * 

r.  yo.1  ccr.plain  of?  I  am  rayfelf  a  beggar  ;  I  am  defpoiled  ;  1  ; 

^MfCu  o{  all  my  revenues  ;  I  owe  above  200,000  marks ;  and  if  I 
--  :oc,ooo  I  Ihould  not  exceed  the  truth ;  I  am  obliged  to  pay  . 

■  r'ji.«:c  £4ward  15,000  marks  a  year  ;  I  have  not  a  farthing* 
.  i-itl  have  money  from  any  hand,  from  any  quarter,  or  by  any 

"  King  John,  his  father,  once  demanded  10,000  marks  from  a 
•'*  i^rinjl ;  and,  on  his  refufal,  ordered  one  of  his  teeth  to  be 

•  ev'.ryday  till  he  (hould  confent.  The  Jew  loft  fercn  teeth, 
"  •'  raid  the  fum  required  of  him.  Trial  by  on/tal  was  now  en- 
'  iiv-^td,  and  that  by  duel  difcouraged.     Bra6ton'»  famous  law- 

'-  *y  publiihed  in  this  reign.  • 

•  '■  '^-J^  rcuraing  to  England,  on  the  news  of  his  father's  death,  in- 
-  iw  'A>»o  held  of  his  crown  in  capite  to  his  coronation  dinner  which 

•  -i'.'l^tthe  reader  may  have  ferae  idea  of  the  luxury  of  the 
'  /  ^'  275  bacon  hogs,  450  hogs,  440  oxen,  430  ftieep,  22,600  hens 

-^»pa5,2rnJ  13  fat  goats.  (See  Rymer's  Foedcra.)  Alexander  IIU 
;-  ^'  Scotland,  was  at  the  folemnity,  and  on   the  occation   500  1 

"'■  '•'^ere  let  loofc,  for  thofe  that  could  catch  them  to  keep  them. 
'  ""^[^  \^54  a  brave  and  politic  prince ;  and  being  perfehly  well  ac- 
•  '^  «i:h  the  laws,  interefts,  and  conftitution  of  his  kingdom,  his 
*  -' -'•'^''■sar.d  reformation  of  the  laws,  have  juftly  given  him  the  title  » 

^^Ih? '^'^  Jtiftinian.  He  paffed  the  famous  Mortmain  ad\,  whereby 
were  reftraincd  from  giving,  by  will  or  othcrw-fe^  their 
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benefits  to  his  fobjeds,  particolarty  hy  the  ifitrodnftioii  of  re« 
glafTes  and  {pe^tacles ;  though  they  are  faid  to  have  been  invctf 
the  late  reign,  by  the  famoas  fiiar  Bacon.  Windmills  were  crcA 
Bngland  about  the  fame  time,  and  the  regulation  of  gold  and 
5iirorkmaa(hip  was  afcertained  by  anairay»and  mark  of  thegnldfi 
company.  After  all,  Edward's  continental  wars  were  unfortiuatx 
to  himfelf  and  the  EngHlh,  by  draining  them  of  their  wealth ;  im 
thought  that  he  too  much  neglected  the  woollen  mannfadurci^  e 
kingdom.  He  was  often  embroiled  with  the  pope,  efpccually  ope 
afBiirs  of  Scotland  ;  and  he  died  in  1307,  in  the  fijcty-ninth  yeard 
age,  and  thirty -fifth,  of  his  reign,  while  he  was  engaged  in  anew  < 
diiion  a^ainil  Scotland.  He  ordered  his  heart  to  be  fent  to  the  [ 
Land,  with  32,000  pounds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Hofy  SfftM 

His  foti  and  fucceiTor  Edward  II.  fiiowed  earl^  difpofitions  fti 
couraging  favourites ;  but  Gavefion,  his  chief  nunion,  a  Gafcoi^ 
ing  baniihed  by  his  father  Edward,  he  mounted  the  throne  \^icl 
advantages,  both  political  and  perfonaU  all  which  he  foon  fbrfr.:.] 
his  ow;i  imprudence.     He  recalled  Gavefton,  and  loaded  him 
honours,  and  married  Ifabella,  daughter  of  the  French  kiog»«^-c 
ftored  to  him  part  of  the  territories  which  Ed\i'ard  i.  had  loft  tni  :• 
The  barons,  however,  obliged  him  once  more  to  banifh  his  fo\i).. 
and  to  confirm  the  Great  Charter,  while  king  Robert  Bruce  rc*.*^ 
all  Scotland,  excepting  the  caftle  of  Stirling  ;  near  to  which.  :: 
nockburn,  Edward  in  perfon  received  the  greatefl  defeat  Eogiai  i 
fufi:ered,  in  13 14.    Gavefton  bein^  beheaded  by  the  barons,  tiic 
upon  yonng  Hugh  Spencer  as  a  [py  upon  the  king ;  but  he  lour. 
came  his  favourite.  He,  through  his  pride,  avarice, and  ambition, 
baniihed,  together  with  his  father,  whom  he  had  procured  to  be 
earl  of  .Winchefter*     The  queen,  a  furious,  ambition^  womac-, 
fuaded  her  hufband  to  recall  the  Spencers,  while  the  common  p 
from  their  hatred  to  the  barons,  joined  the  king's  ftandard,  sr.u, 
defeating  them,  rcfbored  him  to  the  exercife  of  all  hb  prerogative 
cruel  ufe  was  madeiK)f  thofe  fucccfifes ;  and  many  noble  patriots, 
their  eftates,  fell  vidims  to  the  queen's  Revenge;  but  at  lafl  (he  be 
enamoured  of  Roeer  Mortimer,  who  was  her  prifoner,  and  h-.d 
one  of  the  modra&ive  of  thoanti-royalift  lords.    A  breach  bet 
her  and  the  Spencers  foon  followed;  and  going  over  to  Fnnce 
lier  lover,  fixe  found  means  to  form  fuch  a  party  in  Engla^nil. 
returning  with  fome  French  troops,  (he  put  the  eldeil  Spencc: 
ignominious  death,  made  her  hufband  prifoner,  and  forced  1-. 
^abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  fon  Eaward  III.  then  fiftecr. 
of  age.    Nothing;  now  bnt  the  death  of  Edward  II.  was  wand- 
^  complete  her  goiit  ;•  and  he  was  moft  barbaroufly  murdered  in 
ley-caftle,  by  ruffians*  Yuppofed  to  be  employed  by  her  and  he 
ramour  Mortimer^  in  the  year  1327* 

Upon  an  average,  the  difference  of  living,  then  and  nov, 
to  be  nearly  as  £vc  or  fix  is  to  one ;  always  remembering  that 
money  contained  thrice  as  much  fiiver  as  oar  money  or  coin  1 
fame  denomination  does.  Thus,  for  example,  -  if  a  goofe  thci 
afd.  that  is  7|d.  of  our  money,  or,  according  to.  the  proporti 
fix  to  one,  it  would  now  coft  as  3s.  od.  The  knights  Templan 
fuppreifed  in  this  reign,  owing  to  tneir  enormous  vices. 

Edward  IIL  mounted  the  tlm>ne  in  1327/  He  was  then  un^lt 
.  tuition  of  his  mother,  who  cohabited  with  Mortimer  ;  and  the 
deavoured  to  keep  pofieffion  of  their  power  by  executing  many  f 
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:rcs,  nnd  patting  an  end  to  all  national  difierences  wlih  Scot* 

tCT  which  Mortimer  was  created  earl  of  March.  Edwar     young 

Wis  "9tas  foon' fcnfible  of  their  defigns.     He  furprifed  them  in 

.'  y,t  ihe  head  of  a  few^chofen  friends  in  the  caftJe  of  Nottingham, 

.:!L-r  WIS  pat  to  a  public  deaths  hanged  as  a  traitor  on  the  com- 

■C'\'x\W'^  ar  TyburDj  and  the  queen  herfelf  was  (hut  up  in  confine- 

:  :Acn:y-dght  years,  to  her  death.  It  was  not  long  before  Edward 

i  meuj  to  quaj-rel  with  Dayid>  king  of  Scotland,  though  he  had 

cj  Ku  ii:k'r.     David  was  driven  to  France  by  Edward  Baliol,  who 

..  iiEd'iard** tributary,  king  of  Scotland,  and  general,  and  did  the 

.  vmige  to  Edward  for  Scotland  as  his  fathej  had  done  to  Ed- 

i  Soon  after,  upon  the  death  of  Charles  the  Fair,  king  of  France 

^at  iuue),  who  had  fucceeded  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law^  which,- 

i  -?Qch  pretended,  cut  off  all  female  fuccefllon  to  that  crown,  Phi- 

•  Valoii  claimed  it,  as  being  the  next  heir-male  by  fuccefiion;  but 
-i  oppofed  by  Edward,  as  being  the  fon  of  Ifabella,  who  was  lifter 
i  iTirce  lail  mentioned  kings  of  France,  and  firft  in  the  female  fuc- 
..«    Tiie  former  was  preferred  ;  but  the  cafe  being  doubtful,  Ed- 

-  piirf^ied  Iks  claim,  and  invaded  France  with  a  powerful  armyr 
K  :tvl5  occaiion,  the  vaft  diiFerence  between  the  feudal  conftitutions 

.ir.ce,  which  were  then  in  full  force,  and  the  government  of  Eiig- 
:.  rr.r:2  fiivocrable  to  public  liberty,  appeared.  The  French  officers  j. 

•^  cQ  fubordiaation.     They  and  their  men  were  equally  undif-  ' 

i^^iinj  diiobedient,  though  far  more  numerous  than, their  ene- 
ir.th€  teld.    The  Englifh  freemen,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
-/-'Si  property  to  fight  for,  which  they  could  call  their  own,  inde-  / 

^-.i:  oi  a  feudal  law,  knew  its  value,  and  had  learned  to  defend  it  by 
•':i..ig  thenHelvcs  with  proper  armour,  and  fubmitting  to  military 

V  ie>  ar;d  proper  fubordination  in  the  field.  The  war,  on  the  par^ 
:^  iAard,  was  therefore  a  continued  fcenc  of  fuccefs  and  vidory. 
I'wj  ftc  took  the  title  of  king  of  France,  ufing  it  in  all  public  adts, 
i  ^^.rtErcd  the  arms  of  France  with  his  own,  adding  this  motto, 
'* "  '^:«  drtit,  «•  God  and  my  right."  At  Creffy,  Auguil  26th, 1 346,  - 

•  ••  loccoo  French  were  defeated,  chiefly  by  the  valuur  of  the  prince 

•  •'•--..  who  was  but  fixteen  years  of  age  (his  father  being  po  more 
'•  tnirrv-foaj),  though  the  Englifti  did  not  exceed  30,000.  The  lofs 

'  n^irencb  far  exceeded  the  number  of  the  Engliih  army,  whofc 
*  ■  coJi::/ievi  of  no  more  than  three  knights  and  one  efquire,  and  about 
■  private  men.  The  battle  of  Poiaiers  was  fought  in  1 356,  between  » 

'^  iiQcc  of  Wales  and  the  French  king  John,  but  with  great  fuperior 
-.-rtige  of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  French,  who  were  totally  de-  ; 

;  't;c,  ind  their  king  and  his  favourite  fon  Philip  taken  prifoners.     It 

-  •  -'--gt^t  that  the  number  of  French  killed  iu  this  battle  was  double 
ot  2II  the  EngU(h  army;  but  the  modefty  and  politenefs  with 
"  ^'^e  prince  treated  his  royal  prifoners   formed  the   brighteft  , 

;^  IE  hii  garland.  ' 

Ll .vird'i  glories  were  not  confined  to  France.  Having  left  his  queen 
J '-''ppa,  diughter  to  the  earl  of  Hainauli,  regent  of  England,  (he  had 
t  .t  i'^^  fortaac  to  take  prifoner  David  king  of  Scotland,  .who  had 
vtn:u:ed  10  invade  England,  about  fix  weeks  after  the  battle  of  Creify 
'  •*'  T^"^^  ^^  remained  a  prifoner  eleven  years.  Thus  Edward  had 
,  '^  ?* -7^'^  fee  two  crowned  heads  his  captives  at  London.  Both  kings 
;"''-*'\'::*«dsranfomed  ;  David  for   100,000  marks,  and  1°^/  ?°^  i 

iree  miUiomof  gold  crowns  ;  but  John  returned  to  England,  ^^^^!^^ 
^c  the  pahcc  of  Uic  Savoy.     After  the  treaty  of  Bretigni,  into  which  : 
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Edward  III.  is  faid  to  have  been  brightened  by  a  dreadful  fttinn^ 
fortunes  declined*     He  had  refigned  his  French  dominions  enuiel 
the  prince  of  Wales  9  and  he  funic  in  the  efteem  of  his  fubjefis  2.1  x 
on  account  of  his  attachment  to  his  mifh-efs,  one  Alice  Pierce, 
prince  of  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Black  Prince*,  from  Hi  y 
ing  that  armour,  while  he  was  making  a  glorious  campaigp  in  S^ 
where  he  reinflated  Peter  the  Cruel  on  that  throne,  was  feifcd  ^ 
confumptive  diforder,  which  carried  him  off  in  the  year   1372. 
father  did  not  long  furvive  him ;  for  he  died  difpirlted  and  obfcurt 
Shene  in  Surry,  in  the  year  1377^  the  fuTty-fifth  of  his  age,  aou  c 
iiril  of  his  reign* 
J  {  No  prince  ever  underftood  the  balance  and  interefls  of  Europe  h: 

thait  Edward  did ;  and  h^  was  one  of  the  beft  and  moft  illuflriou^  ki 
that  fat  on  the  Eitglilh  throne.     Bent  on  the  conqueft  of  f  ncce. 
gratified  the  more  readily. his  people  in  their  demands  for  prourr 
and  fecurity  to  their  liberties  and  properties ;  but  he  thereby  exhj  j* 
his  regal  dominions  ;  neither  was  his  fucceflbr,  when  he  montrr* : 
throne,  to  powerful  a  prince  as  he  was  in  the  beginning  of  k>  •*'■; 
He  has  the  glory  of  inviting  over  and  protecting  fullers,  dyers,  '*  c:. -.  i 
and  other  artificers  from  Flanders,  and  of  eftablifbing  the  wool'** :  '• 
nufadure  among  the  Englifh,  who,  till  his  time,  generally  exportr* 
un  wrought  commodity.     The  rate  of  living  in  his  reign  feemsio  i 
,  been  much  the  fame  as  in  the  preceding ;  and  few  of  the  English  {b 

j  even  of  war,  exceeded  forty  or  fifty  tons.  But  notwithftandiog  thr  • 

increafe  of  property  in  England,  villanage  ftill  contihued  in  the  rov 
cpifcopal,  and  baronial  manors.    Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  whether ' 
•  .  ward  made  ufe  of  artillery- in  his  firft  invafion  of  France:  but  u  c- 

,  tainly  was  we^l  known  before  his  death.     The  magnificent  CAi^  - 

Windfor  was  built  by  Edward  III.  and  his  methbd  of  condotting  ts 

!  work  may  ferve  as  a  fpeicimen  of. the  condition  of  the  people  uf  t.i 

I  age.  inftead  of  alluring  workmen  by  contra^s  and  wages,  he  affcir.j 

t  I  every  county  in  England  to  fend  him  fo  many  mafons,  tilers,  ari  vi 

!  penters,  as  if  he  had  been  levying  ah  army.  Soldiers  were  enliAe  j  "J 

(  for  a  fhort  time :  they  lived  idle  all  the  reft  of  the  vear,  and  conrn  .■ 

all  the  reft  of  their  lives ;  one  fucceisful  campaign,  by  pay  and  pi- 
and  the  ranfom  of  prifoners,  was  fuppofed  to  be  a  fmali  fortune  '■ 
man,  which  was  a  great  allurement  to  enter  into  the  fcrvice.     » 
wages  of  a  mafter-carpcnter  was  limited  through  the  whole  )t2r 
three-pence  a  day,  a  common  carpenter  two-pence,  money  c*f  ti: 
age. 

Dr.  John  Wickliffe,  a  fecular  prieft,  educated  at  Oxford,  been, 
the  latter  end  of  this  reign,  to  fpread  the  doArines  of  refornnt: '' « 
^  his  difcourfes,  fermons,  and  writings;  and  he  made  many  dilVif''*i 
all  ranks  and  ftacions.  He  was  a  man  of  parts,  learhing,  and  piei) .  - 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  firft  perfon  in  Europe  who  public!^  ti  J 
in  queftion  thofe  dodrincb  which  had  generally  paflVd  for  ccrt?i*^ 
undifputed,  durin^r  fo  many  ages.  The  doflrines  of  Witklitf:,  •■  I 
derived  from  his  I'carch  into  the  fcriptures,  and  into  ecclefci:i.>:3l  \ 
tiquity,  were  nearly  the  fame  with  thofe  propagated  by  the  rel"«»."H 
in  the  fixteenth  century.  But  though  the  age  fecmcd  ftrongly  J*lty 
to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  thb  great  rcvolniie 

•  He  vajalfo  the  firft  in  End.ind  tliat  hnJ  the  titlr  of  X)..t.\  brinir  i-*-  "•  '• 
farmer  duke  of  Cojjjh.i11  ;  aud,  ever  fincc,  the  eWc:l  Ion  of  t}ic  kjng  uf  I*.  .'  ■    •» 
buth  duke  of  CoruwaU. 
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of  the  oomxnons.  They  had  the  courage  to  remonftrate  bolt 
pa/liament  againd  the  ufury>  which  was  but  too  much  practiA 
'England,  and  other  abufes  of  both  clergy  and  kity;  and  thi 
flru£bion  of  the  feudal  powers  foon  followed. 
■  Henry  the  Fourth*,  fon  of  John  of  Gaant  dake  of  Lancafier,  ft 
fon  of  Edward  TIL  being  fettled  on  the  throne  of  England,  in  pr«^ 
to  the  elder  branches  of  Edward  IH/s  family,  the  great  noblHiy 
in  hopes  that  thh glaring  defe^  in  his  title  would  render  him  de^ 
upon  them.  At  f.rd  fomeconfpiracies  were  formed  againft  bim  at 
his  great  men,  as  the  dukes  of  Sarry  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Gionc 
and  Salifbury^  and  the  archbifhpp  of  York ;  but  he  cmlhcd  them  b 
adtivity  and  deadinefs,  and  laid  a  plan  for  reducing;  tkelr  ovcrg! 
power.  This  was  underftood  by  the  Percy  family,  the  greateft  io 
north  of  England,  who  complained  of  Henry  having  deprived  tbf. 
fome  Scotch  prifoners,  whom  they  had  taken  in  battle;  and  theciv 
ous  rebellion  broke  out  under  the  old  earl  of  Northumberland,  nnc 
fon  the  famous  Henry  Percy,  furnamed  Hotfpur ;  but  it  ended  in 
defeat  of  the  rebels,  chiefly  by  the  valour  of  the  prince  of  Waie5.  ^^ 
equal  good  fortune,  Henry  fupprclTed  the  infurre^on  ofcbcW^i 
under  Owen  Glendower ;  and  by  his  prudent  conceffions  to  his  pi:! 
ment,  to  the  commons  particularly,  he  at  lad  conquered  all  oppotiti 
while,  to  falve  the  defe£k»of  his  title  the  Darliament  entailed  the  cr«' 
upon  him,  and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  tUr 
(hutting  n)it  all  female  fucceflion.  The  )'oung  duke  of  RocluV' 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland  (afterwards  James  I.  of  that  kingdooi;,  f 
ing  a  prifoncr  into  Henry's  hands  about  this  time,  was  of  hcn'r.f  \ 
vice  to  his  government ;  and,  before  his  death,  which  happen:  i 
1413,  ill  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  thirteenth  of  his  T:i 
he  had  the  fatisfadion  to  fee  his  fon  and  fucceifor,  the  pTUA? 
Wales,  difengagc  himfelf  from  many  youthful  follies,  whi^h 
tlien  had  difg  raced  his  condud. 

The  Engliih  marine  was  now  fo  greatly  increafed,  that  we  fiiii 
F^igliOi  vefliel  of  200  tons  in  the  Baltic,  and  many  other  (hips  of  c 
burden  carrying  on  a  great    trade  all    over  Europe,  but  t^itr. 
Hanfe  towns  in  particular.     With  regard  to  public  liberty.  Henr, 
as  1  have  already  hinted,  was  the  firft  prince  who  gave  the  diftcrcn: 
ders  in  parliament,  efpecially  that  of  the  commons,  their  ducwe:c 
It  is  however  a  little  furprifing,  that  learning  was  at  this  time  in  a  ni 
lower  date  in  England,  and  all  over  Europe,  than  it  had  been  :cc  \ 
before.     Bifhops,  when  teftifying  fynodal  adis,  were  often  forced  t 
it  by  proxy,  in  the  following  terms,  viz.  **  As  I  cannot  read  ra\i 
N.  N.  hatn  fubfcribed  for  me"  or,  "  As  my  lord  bilhop  cannot  « 
himfelf,  at  his  requeft,  Ihavefubfcribed.'*    By  the  infloence  of 
court,  and  the  intnguesof  the  clergy,  an  a£k  was  obtained  in  thefcii 
of  parliament  1401 ,  for  the  burning  of  heretics,  occafloned  by  the  ; 

•  The  throne  being  now  vacant,  the  duke  of  Lsncafter  ftrfped  forth,  rjiJ  I  ^ 
crofled  himfelf  on  his  tbrehrad  and  on  his  brcaft,  and  called  upon  the  nttne  »■*  ' 
he  pronouDCtd  thefe  words,  which  I  fliall  give  in  the  original  language,  bcau&  <.' 
lingui^rity. 

Ifi  the  name  of  FaSeTy  5wi,  and  Holy  Ghaji^  /,  Henry  ^  ItOttcafier^  th^Uif^gt  th't  r 
tflTn^lafuU^  anJ  the  ertun,  tvith  all  lie  mmUtrhi  and  the  ahpurUmamces  :  ^  I  tl*c1  . 
Jcendit  by  r'ljrbt  line  of  the  Uode  (meaning  a  chiim  in  right  of  nix  mother)  eemin*  frt^  i- 
Ain^  Henry  Thirde^  andtbrtgt  thai  right  ihai  Gml  of  his  ftraubtthftnA  me^  tuftti  t-ei^f' 
mnd  nf  myfrendes^  tn  re&oipfr  k  ;  the  nvhich  riwmt  tm*  h  fojni  t$  ht  wdtm  4y  ^J^ 
f^erMOnCf^  and  wideyiiig  »f  the  pule  l^wu, 
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"x't  of  t^e  Wickliflites  or  Lollards ;  and  immediately  after,  one 

Tc,  p;riiL-prieil  of  St.  Ofuke  in  London,  was  burnt  alive  by  the 

;:'s  writ,  dirtied  to  the  mayor  and  (heriiFs  of  London.  I 

'  Tif  calancc  of  trade  with  foreign  parts  was  againf!  England  at  the  ^  ' 

••^Lon  of  Henry  V.  in  14x3  :   (o  greatly  had  luxury  increafed.  The 

..iTdi,  or  the  followers  of  Wickli  fFe,  were  exceffively  numerous;  | 

*  ur  ]ohn  OMcaftle  and  lord  Cobham  having  joined  them,  it  was  *  * 
'•''^-Aed  that  he  had  agreed  to  put  himfelf  at  their  head,  with  a  defiga 

•  ;VfTCi:n:  the  government ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  a  ground- 

•  arcaUticm,  ft-om  a  bloody  zeal  of  the  clergy,  though  he  was  put  to 
i"5  confequence  of  it.  His  only  real  crime*feems  to  have  been 
:it  with  which  he  oppofed  the  fuperAition  of  the  age  ;  and  he    * .  I 

aHl  of  the  nobility  who  fuffered  on  account  of  religion.  Henry  i 

-  :b<)atthi5  time  engaged  in  a  contefl  with  France,  which  he  had 

•  f"  lECuenicats  for  invading.     He  demanded  a  reftitution  of  Nor- 
ir,  and  other  provinces  that  had  been  taken  from  England  in  the 

-'C'.-^.eTcigns ;  alfo    the  payment  of  certain  arrears  due  for  kin^ 
•/'  nnfom  fincc  the  reign  of  Edward  IIL  ;  and  availing  himfelf  of 

•  i  ituAed  ihte  of  that  kingdom  by  the  Orleans  and  Burgundy  fac- 
'  ,  r:e  invaded  it,  where  he  firil  took  Harfleur,  and  then  defeated  the 

•  •-zi  in  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  which  equalled  thofeof  Crefly  and 

:v?n"mglory  to  the  Engli(h,  but  exceeded  themin  itsconfequences,  -  ^' 

'  :c<:o£nt  of  the  vaft  number  of  French  princes  of  the  blood,  and 

•  r^jreit  noblemen  who  were  there  killed.  Henry,  who  was  as  great 
vl.Lciaa  15  1  warrior,  made  fuch  alliances,  and  divided  the  French 
"**'J?  t  emfelvcs  fo  efFedlually,  that  he  forced  the  queen  of  France, 

>ie  heiband,  Charles  VJ.  was  a  lunatic,  to  agree  to  his  marrying  her  / 

iZ^.tcT,  the  princefs  Catharine,  to  difinherit  the  dauphin,  and  to  de- 

'f  Henry  regent  of  France  during  her  hufband's  life,  and  him  and 
■■'  iwJe  locceffors  to  the  French  monarchy,  which  muft  at  this  time    - 
:^w^  J?^  exterminated,  had  not  the  Scots  (though  their  king  ftill  con- 

'^ei  Henry's  captive)  furnifhed  the  dauphin  with  vaft  fupplies,  and 
:*!:itned  the  French  crown  for  his  head.  Henry,  however,  made  a 
'UFp-iileatrv  into  Paris,  where  the  dauphin  was  profcribcd  ;  andaf- 
|eT  rcccinng  ikc  fealty  of  the  French  nobility,  he  returned  to  Eng- 
.iritojery  a  force  that  might  crufh  the  dauphin  and  his  ScottiQi 
-'>":arics.  He  probably  would  have  been  fuccefsful,  had  he  not 
•••'ruofaplcDriticdiforder,  1442,  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
^■'^  die  tenth  of  his  reign. 

rif-nry  V/s  vaft  fucceSes  in  France  revived  the  trade  of  England,  and 
-*  '^c  tame  time  increafed  and  eftablifhed  the  privileges  and  liberties 


'^*  Ivngjih  commonalty.     As  he  died  when  he  was  only  thirty-four 

^ '  f^l"  ^ge,  it  is  hard  to  fay,  if  he 


fay,  if  he  had  lived,  whether  he  might  not 
^  *  rven  the  law  to  all  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  was  then 
t "V.  Midjicted  by  the  divifions  among  its  princes ;  but  whether  this 
•'^'i""^*^*  heen  of  fervice  or  prejudice  to  the  growing  liberties  of 
^•''  ingiithfubjeds  we  cannot  determine. 

i^v  an  authentic  and  cxa<5l  account  of  the  ordinary  revenues  of  the 
«''  i-idcriBg  this  reign,  it  appears  that  they  amounted  only  to  55,7 1 4J. 
y'^*''^^^^^  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  revenues  in  Henry  ni/« 
"!•;  i^  the  kings  of  England  had  neither  become  much  richer  nor 
r^Jorer  m  the  courfc  of  200  years.  The  ordinary  expenfesof  the  govern- 
J^J^ntiracMtetedto  52,5071.  fo  that  the  king  had  of  furplus  only  S.^o;!. 
''^•^'I^iupport  of  his  houfehold,  for  his  wardrobe,  for  theexpcnfcs  of 
^^-&^  afld  other  articles.    This  fum  was  not  nearly  fufficicnt  cvea 
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in  time  of  peice;  and,  to  carry  on  his  wars,  this  great  conqc? 
reduced  to  many  xniferable  (hifts:  he  borrowed  troin  all  quxr: 
pawned  his  jewels,  and  fometimes  the  crown  itfelf;  he  ran   ix 
to  his  army ;  and  he  was  often  obliged  to  flop  in  the  mid  ft  of 
reer  of  viftory,  and  to  grant  a  truce  to  the  enemy.     I  *  mcnrj 
particulars  that  the  reader  may  judge  of  the  iimplicity  and 
ancc  of  our  predeceffors  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  ^xpttiu 


greatcft*  king  in  Europe   were  fcarcely  equal  to   the  pen 
luperannuatQid  courtier  of  the  prefent  age. 

It  required  a  prince  equally  able  with  Henry  IV.  and  V.  to  c: 
the  title  of  the  Lancafter  houfe  to  tho  throne  of  England.     Her 
furnamed  of  Windfor»  was  no  more  than  nine  months  oli,  v^n 
confequence  of  the  treaty  of  Troyee,  concluded  by  his  father  w ' 
French  court,  he  was  proclaimed  king  of  France  as  well  as  Fn- 
He  was  under  the  tuition  of  his  two  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Bedfu- 
Glouceder,  both  of  them  princes  of  great  accomplifhments,  virta^- 
conrage,  but  unable  to  preferve  their  brother's  conquefts.     L^  > 
death  of  Charles  VI.  the  affe^ions  of  the  French  for  his  fami/r  :c « 
in  the  perfon  of  his  fon  and  fucceHor  Charles  VII.     The  dokc  c  I 
ford,  who  was  regent  of  France,  performed  many  glorious  actim 
at  lall  laid  iiege  to  Orleans,  which,  if  taken,  would  have  comp lit  : 
conqueft  of  France.     The  fiege  was  raifed  by  the  valour  aiv^ 
condu  A  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  a  phaenomenon  hatdly  to  b<r  ; 
leled  in  hiflory,  (he  being  born  of  the  lowed  extra£^ion,  and  i 
cow-keeper,  and  fome  time  a  helper  in  ftables  in  public  icas. 
muft,  notwithftanding,  have  poireiTed  an  amazing  fund  of  i'^v^^ 
as  well  as  valour.     After  an  unparalleled  train  of  heroic  aAio>'i%.  ^ 
placing  the  crown  upon  her  fovereign's  head,  (he  was  taken  rrJ  ■ 
oy  the  Englifh  in  making  a  Tally  during  rhe  fiege  of  Compit^ 
who  burnt  her  alive  for  a  witch,  at  Rouen,  May  30,  1431. 

The  death  of  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  the  agreement  of  the  duk- 
Burgundy,  the  great  allyf  of  the  Knglilh,  with  Charles  VII.  contnb^ 
eo  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Englifti  intereft  in  France,  and  the  \oi^  i  i 
their  fine  provinces  in  that  kingdom,  notwithJlaBding  the  am*; 
courage  of  Talbot  the  firft  earl  of  Shrewlbury,  and  their  other  olBJ 
The  capiul  mijfortune  of  England,  at  this  time,  was  its  flifur.ion 
home.  The  duke  of  Glouceller  loft  his  authority  in  the  govcmm^ 
s^nd  the  king  married  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  to  the  necuy>'*^ 
of  Sicily,  a  woman  of  a  high  fpirit,  but  an  implacable  difpofit|^i 
while  the  cardinal  of  Winchcfter,  who  was  the  richeft  fubjeft  in  ti] 
land,  if  not  in  Europe,  prcfided  at  the  head  of  the  trcafury ,  and  by 
avarice  ruined  the  intereft  of  England  bdth  at  home  and  abroad.  N^ 
to  the  cardinal,  the  duke  of  Yo.k,  who  was  lord  lieutenant  of  J^c^' 
was  the  moft  powerful  fubjeft  in  England.  He  was  dcfcendcd  bwr 
mother's  fide  from  Lionel,  an  elier  fon  of  Edward  III.  and  prw 
claim  to  the  reigning  king,  who  was  defcended  from  John  of  O'^-^ 
Edward's  youngeft  fon  :  and  he  affedted  to  keep  up  the  diftin^tion*  1 
white  ro(e ;  that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  being  red.  It  is  certaJB  ti 
he  paid  no  regard  to  the  parliamentary  entail  of  the  crown  opoo  '' 
reigning  family  ;  and  he  loft  no  opportunity  of  forming  a  par^^ 
aflcrt  his  right :  but  aded  at  firft  with  a  moft  profound  diflirouLnV 
ThiC  duke  of  Suffolk  was  a  favourite  of  the  queen,  who  wasa  protcir« 
enemy  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  but  being  impeached  in  parlitnieo J- j 
was  baniflied  for  fiyt  years,  and  had  Ins  head  ftrnck  off  on  boar: 
flap,  by  a  common  iailor.    This  was  followed  by  an  infurre(uoc  \ 
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-.c  Ker.r.^»-meB,  headed  hy  one  Jack  Cade,  a  man  of  low  condi- 

.  'A  ho  it^nt  to  tb^  court  a  lift  of  grievances ;  but  he  was  defeated 

A  ialoor  of  tb«  citizens  of  London,  and  the  queen  feemed  to  be 

■.'A\  {ecdrc  i^ainil  the  duke  of  York.     The  inglorious  manage- 

'  kI  t'rf  FsgJifl]  affairs  in  France  befriended  him;  and   upon  his 

I  "j  Er«bn<f  from  Lr eland,  he  found  a  ftrong  party  of  the  nobi- 

•  f:'.zLJ^;  bet  being  coniidered  as  the  fomenter  of  Cade's  re- 

-",  h^  :rct'e£ed  the  moft  profound  reverence  to  Henry.  ^ 

r'"i52«iQ  high  power  and  reputation  in  England,  next  to  the 
.^  i''r'i  were  the  earl  of  Salilbury,  and  his  fon  the  carl  of  War- 
.  7  H'  iatrer  had  the  greateft  land  eflate  of  any  iubjeft  in  England  ; 
'^  '.-i:  abilities,  joined  to  fome  virtues,  rendered  him  equally  po-  I 

•  rM.th  faiKer  and  fon  were  fecretly  on  the  fide  of  York  ;  and  • , 
.'  5  £;  of  ilinefs  of  the  king,  that  duke  was  made  proteftor  of  the 

iSoth  iida  now  prepared  for  arms ;  and  the  king  recovering, 
-f^  n  with  wonderful  a^ivity  aflembled  an  army ;  but  the  royalifts 
d'  t  r.t:d  ia  the  firll  battle  of  St.  Albans,  and  the  king  himfelf  was 
;T;'orfT.  The  duke  of  York  was  once  more  declared  proteftor 
:  -w-LgaCin;  but  it  was  not  long  before  the  queen  refumed  all  her 
jc?  in  ttic  government,  and  the  king,  tho«gh  his  weaknefs  be- 
.  .%cry  dny  more  and  more  vifible,  recovered  all  his  authority. 

I  i:  d.ikc  of  York  upon  this  threw  off  the  maflc,  and,  in  1459,  he  ,      .   ' 

•■is  ds>!r:d  the  crown;  and  the  queen  was  again  defeated  by  the  ^ 

•  '-*  ^^iTfick,  who  was  now  called  the  king-maker.     A  parliament  ' 

•  :  i5  beicg  aflembled,  it  was  enafted  that  Henry  (hould  pofTefs  the 
•v  '-rKff,  bat  that  the  duke  of  York  fhould  fucceed  him,  to  the 

-  --  c  of  all  Henry's  iffae.     All,  excepting  the  magnanimous  queen,  / 

'  !!  TO  this  comproinife.     She  retreated  northwards ;  and  the  king 

l;  h'A  a  prifoner,  file  pleaded  his  caufc  fp  well,  that,  affembling  a 

£rmv,  fhe  fcoght  the  battle  of  Wakefield,  where  the  duke  of 

■  i  fzi  defeated  and  flain,  in  1460.  *  ' 

'  t!  rtmarbble,  that  though  the  duke  of  York  and  his  party  openly 

rt*!  his  claim  to  the  crown,  they  ftill  profeiTed  allegiance  to  Henry ; 

'  tr.e  dukeof  York's  fon,  afterwards  Edward  IV.  prepared   to  rc- 

•*  ^'  ';c  h\^  ^i'^W*sdeath,  and  obtained  feveral  vidlories  over  the  royalifts. 

1  ^^cQ teen,  however,  advanced  towards  Lcndon  ;  and  defeating  the 

^~'\  '^''  ,^,'-'^*J^^»  in  the  fecond  battle  of  St.  Albans,  fhe  delivered  her 

'   '^^^ ;  ^-*  fie  diforders  committed  by  her  northern  troops  difgullcd 

r  LsMoners  iomuch,  that  ihe  durft  not  enter  London,  where  ^hc 

'  '<'  CJ  Ycrk  Wis  received,  on  the  28th  of  February  1461,  while  the 

'"'_  '^  "nd  her  hulband  were  obliged  to  retreat  northwards.     She  foon 

' '  '"^  ir.^ther  army,  and  fought  tiie  battle  of  Towton,  the  moll  bloody 

j  ^'-fitsit  ever  happened  in  any  civil  war.     After  prodigies  of  va- 

-•  -ii  ecen  performed   on  both  fides,  the  vidory  remained  with     , 

•^"e  i  ag  Edward,  and  near  40,000  men  lay  dead  on  the  field  of 

Margaret  and  her  hufband  were  once  more  obliged  to  fly  to 


.:'..f. 


-  -^a,  where  they  met  with  generous  proteftion. 

^^:  civiUarwas  carried  on  with  greater  animofity  than  any  per- 
^'*:  '^^"Icnown.    Margaret  was  as  blood-thirfty  as  her  opponents  ; 
•^i*iif3  pnfoners  on  either  fide  were  made,  their  deaths,  efpecially 
'*  *''y'*  ^"^  of  any  rank,  were  deferred  only  for  a  few  hours. 
"'^'^'~f«,  by  the  conceflions  fhe  made  to  the  Scots,  foon  raifed  - 


Ucfn  irmy  there,  and  in  the  north  of  England,  but  met  with  defeat 

""" "'Utlalth  '  " 

Lo&don. 


^?on  arjeat,  dll  at  lalt  her  hulband,  the  nlifortunate  Henry,  was  car 
r.cd  pnfouof  to  Londan. 
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The  duke  of  York«  nbw  Edward  IV.  being  cfowned  en  die  sfi 
Jane,  fell  in  love  with,  and  privately  marrira,  Elizabeth  the  vidi 
fir  John  Gray,  though  he  Had  feme  time  before  fent  the  carl  sH 
wick  to  demand  the  king  of  France's  filler  in  niarna£;e^  in  wkid 
bafiy  he  was  fnccefsful,  and  nothing  reiAained  bat  the  bringinf 
the  princefs  into  England.  When  thefecret  of  Edward's  marriage  i 
out*  the  hkuglity  earU  deeming  himfelf  affronted,  returned  co  Ltif 
inflamed  with  ra^e  and  indignation,  and,  from  being  Edwsrd'i 
liiend,  became  his  mod  formidable  enemy ;  and  gaining  over  (he 
of  Clarence,  Edward  was  made  prifoner ;    but  efcaping   fran 
confinement,  the  earl  of  Warwick  and  the  French  king  Lcv,h 
dieclared  for  the  reftoration  of  Henry,  who  was  replaced  on  the  thi 
a[nd  Edward  narrowly  efcaped  to  Molland.  Retoming  from  thencr 
adi^anced  to  London,  under  pretence  of  claiming  his  dokedco 
York  I  but  being  received  into  the  capttal,  he  refumed  the  excrctfj 
royal  authority,  made  king  Henry  once  more  his  prifoner,  and  d^tr^ 
and  killed  Warwick  in  the  battle  of  Barnet.    A  few  days  after  he  | 
feated  a  frefli  army  of  Lancaflrians,  and  made  queen  Margaret  prit'oi 
together  with  her  fon  prince  Edward,  whom  Edwaxd's  broch?r, 
di^e  of  Gloucefter,  murdered  i^  cold  blood,  as  he  is  faid  (but  wiJ 
great  fhow  of  probability)  to  have  done  his  father  Henry  VI.  \M 
prifoner  in  the  tower  of  London,  a  few  days  after ,"in  the  year  14*  il 

Edward,  partly  to  amufe  the  public,  and  partly  to  fupply  the  *.. 
penfes  of  his  court,  pretended  fometimes  to  quarrel,  and  (cm  * 
to  treat,  with  France  :  but  his  irregularities  brought  him  to  hi  : 
(1483)  in  the  twenty- third  year  of  his  reign,  and  forty  fecond  oftn 
Notwithilanding  the  turbulence  of  the  times,  the  trade  and  misi 
tnres  of  England,  particularly  the  woollen,  increafed  during  the  r* 
of  Henry  VL  and  Edward  IV.  So  early  a»  14401  a  navigatioo  ^f^} 
thought  of  by  the  Engliih,  as  the  only  means  to  prcfervc  to  I'aca*. 
the  benefit  of  being  the  fole  carriers  of  their  own  m^rchandile;  bj- 
reign  influence  prevented  Henry's  pafling  the  bill  fbr  that  purpoCe  ^ 
invention  of  printing,  which  is  generally  fuppofed  to  have  \xa, 
porjted  into  England  by  William  Caxton,  and  which  received 
countenance  from  Edward,  is  the  chief  glory  of  hb  reirn ;  but  L 
ing  in  general  was  then  in  a  poor  ftate  in  England.  The  lord  Tir 
t^as  its  great  patron,  and  feems  to  have  been  thefirft  Englifii  nohhi 
who  -cultivated  what  are  now  called  the  belles  lettres.  The  1  • 
printed  by  Caxton  are  moftly  re-tran(lations,  or  compilations  fror. 
French  or  monkiih  Latin ;  but  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  at  the : 
time,  that  literature,  after  this  period,-  made  a  more  rapid  and  ger 
progrefs  among  the  Englifh  than  it  did  in  any  other  European  ni« 
The  famous  Littleton,  judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  Forte: 
chancellor  of  England,  flourifhed  at  this  period. 

Edward  IV.  left  two  fons  by  his  queen,  who  had  cxercifed  her  pr 
with  no  great  prudence,  by  having  nobilitated  many  of  her  obfcur- 
lations.  Her  eldeibfon,  Edvcard  V.  was  about  thirteen;  and  hisu** 
the  duke  of  Gloucefler,  taking  advantage  of  the  queen's  nnpopu) 
among  the  great  men,  found  means  to  bailardife  her  ifliie,  by  3(- 
parliament,  under  the  fcandalous  pretext  of  a  pre-contrafl  bet^v 
their  fatherand  another  lady.  The  duke,  at  the  fame  time,  was  decl: 
guardian  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  lafl  accepted  the  crown,  which 
offered  him  by  the  Londoners;  having  firft  put  to  death  all  the  t-f^ 
lity  and  great  men  whom  he  thought  to  be  well  aifedcd  to  the 
king's  family.   Whether  the  king  and  his  brother  were  murdered  i: 
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-.  by  his  direflioti,  is  doabtfal.     The  inoft  probable  opinion  is, 

-.•y  were  claodeilinely  fcnt  abroad  by  his  orders,  and  that  the     ' 

Viiy  bat  that  the  younger  furvived,  and  was  the  fame  who  was  i 

lown  by  the  name  of  Pcrkin  Warbeck.     Be  this  as  it  wIU,  the      -  ! 

{ .  9.  ere  piepofieffed  fo  ftrongly  againll  Richard,  as  being  the  mur- 

r  of  ni«  nephews,  that  the  carl  of  Richmond,  who  ftill  remained  in  f 

:.*,  cj^ricd  on  a  fccpet  correfpondence  with  tjie  remains  of  Kdward  *  ' 

^rle'•d;;  and  by  offering  to  marry  his  eldeft  daughter,  he  was 
.    ij^pdto  invade  England  at  the  head  of  about  2000  foreign 
:  ;  b^iihey  were  fooii  joined  by  7000  Englifh  and  Welch.    A 
>  xr»een  him  and  Richard,  who  was  at  the  head  of  15,000  men^  , 

-  it  Bofworth-£eId,  in  which  Richard,  after .  difplaying  moft  [ 

i-i".5  ads  of   perfonal  valour,  was  killed,   having  been  firft 
^  :  y..ti  by  a  main  diviiion  of  his  army,  under  lord  Stanley  and  his 
':r,  in  the  year  i^S- 

•  *  •:  h  the  fame  act  of  baftardy  afFefted  the  daughters  as  well  as  thfe 
0!  •j.e  htcking,  yet  no  difpates  wereraifed  upon  the  legitimacy  of 
;  '".ccfi  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  to  Edward  IV.  and  who,  as  had 
'  ^  tore  corjccrtcJ,  married  Henry  of  Lancafter,  earl  of  Richmond. 
r^o,'  jnicing  both  houfes,  which  happily  put  an  end  to  the  long  and 

•i   vin  between  the  contending  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter, 

'ft  Qf.wever,  rcfted  his  right  upon  conqueft,  and  feemed  to  pay  ,         * 

■:  rt^ari  to  the  advantages  of  his  marriage.     He  was  the  firft  who       * 

itut'^i  :h^r  guard  called  2"fi>/w^iT,  which  ftillfubfiils;  and,  in  imita* 

lot  hh  predeceffor,  he  gave  an  irrecoverable  blow  to  the  dangerous 
'f^.^fsaiTamed  by  the  barons,  in  aboliftiing  liveries  and  retainers,  ' 

wi.ch  every  malcfaftor  could  flielter  himfelf  from  the  law,  on  af-  f 

"r.z^  a  nobleman's  livery,  and  attending  his  perfon.    'The  defpotic 
:r:cf  ilaj-chamberowed  its  original  to  Henry;  but  at  the  fame 

•  u  ii  maft  be  acknowledged  that  he  pafled  many  a^ls  efpecially  ] 

•  rrj.it  knd  navigation,  that  were  highly  for    the   benefit  of  his 
;^j;  and,  as  a  fini(hing  ftroke  to  the  feudal   tenures,  an  aft  * 
'  i.  by  which  the  barons  and  gentlemen  of  landed  intereft  were 

\>tr.y  to  fell  and  mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  or  licences 
*"•  ifie  iueration. 

i  fcii,  if  we  regard  its  confequences,  is  perhaps,  the  moft  impor-. 
':'*  *v*^«  ever  pafled  in  an  Engliih  parliament,  though  its  ten- 
>  xy  Items  only  to  have  been  known  to  the  politic  king.     Luj^ury, 

:^'\  if^cjcafe  of  trade,  and  the  difcovery  of  America,  had  broken 

•  '1  irrdifHblc  force  into  England;  and  monicd  property  being 
'y':^y  in  the  hands  of  the  commons,  the  eftates  of  the  barons  became 
'  ".n,  bttt  without  any  of  their  dangerous  privileges  ;  and  thus  the 

':"'^al  powers  were  gradually  extinguiftied  in  England. 

^  H-riry,af:ercncoqnteringandfurmounting  many  difficulties  both  in 


i  r^r.e  and  Ireland,  was  attacked  in  the  poft'efTion  of  his  throne  by  a 
^wr.gniaa,  one  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  who  pretended  to  be  the  duke  of 
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ce-Tiin  that  many  of  the  Englifti,  with  the  courts  of  France  and  Scot- 
iw-,bc.i£7cd  him  to  be  what  he  pretended.  Henry  endeavoured  to 
^''!]':  ^y  <i«aih  of  Edw^ard  V.  and  his  brother,  but  never  did  it  to  the 
F^^'ic  latuf^aion;  and  though  James  IV.  of  Scotland  difmifted  Perkiti 
oat  of  hii  dominions,  being  engaged  ina  treaty  of  marriage  with  Hen- 
ry  i  eideftdaoghtcr,  yet,  by  the  kind  manner  in  which  he  entertained 
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and  difmlfled  him»  it  is  plain  that  he  believed  him  to  be  tlie  rei!  J 
York«  efpeciallj  as  lie  refufed  to  deliver  up  his  perfon ;  which  V« 
have  done  with  honour,  had  he  thought  him  an  impoftor.  Perkin 
various  unfortunate  adventures,  fell  into  Henry^s  liands,  and  vi: 
up,  in  the  Tower  of  London,  from  whence  he  endeavoured  xn 
afong  with  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwick;  for  which  Perkiu  wis 
ed,  and  the  earl  beheaded.    In  1499,  Henry's  ddeft  fon«  Arthur 
of  Wales,  was  married  to  the  princefs  Catharine  of  Arragon,  di. 
to  the  kine  and  queen  of  Spain  ;  and  he  dying  foon  after,  lac 
Henry's  reTu£kance  to  refund  her  great  dowryv  200,000  crowr.s  of 
that  he  confented  to  her  being  married  again  to.  his  fecond  for. 
prince  of  Wales,  on  pretence  that  the  fird  match  haid  not  been 
lummated.     Soon  after,  Henry's  eldefl  dan|;hter,  the  pricccr> 
garet,  was  fent  with  a  moft  magnificent  train  to  Scocland,  wh^ 
was  married  tb  James  IV.     Henry,  at  the  time  of  his  death.  . 
happened  in  1509,  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age,  and   r>« 
Iburth  of  his  reign,  was  poflelTed  of  i,8oo,ooo1.  fierling,  vv.i' 
equivalent  to  five  millions  at  prefent ;  fo  that  he  may  be  fuprnj 
have  been  mader  of  more  ready  money  than  all  the  kin^s  ia  f 
befides  poiTeiTed,  the  mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico  being  thenc 
ginning  to  be  worked.     He  was  immoderately  fond  of  repir' 
his  co^rs,  and  often  tricked  his  parliament  to  grant  him  ful '. 
for  foreign  alliances  which  he  intended  not  to  purfue. 

The  vaft  alteration  which  happened  in  the  confutation  of  En: 
during  Henry  VIL's  reign  has  been  already  mentioned.    Hisexc 
Jove  of  money,  and  his  avarice,  was.  the  probable  xeafon  why  /►■ 
not  become  matter  of  the  Weft  Indies,  he  having  the  firft  ©fcr  i^:\ 
difcovery  from  Columbus ;  whofe  propofals  being  reje&ed  by  li 
that  great  man  applied  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  he  fet  out  upc 
difcovery  of  a  new  world  in  the  year  1492,  which  he  effedcd  r. 
pafTage  of  thirty-three  days,  and  took  poiTefiion  of  the  country  ::| 
name  of  the  king  and  queen  of  Spain.     Henry,  however,  mid 
amends  by  encouraging  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  who  difcovered  th- 
land  of  North  America  in  1498  ;  and  we  may  obferve,  to  the  pr;i 
this  king,  thatfometimes,in  order  to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  t 
chants  fums  of  money  without  interefl,  when  he  knew  that  their 
was  not  fufficient  for  thofe  enterprifes  which  they  had  in  view, 
the  proportional  prices  of  living,  produced  by  Maddox,  Fleet  wooo 
other  writers,  agriculture  and  breeding  of  cattle  muft  have  beer  fi 
gioufly  advanced  before  Henry's  death.     An  inltance  of  this  i^  r| 
in  the  cafe  of  lady  Anne,  fifler  to  Henry's  queen,  who  had  an  allo^ 
of  zos.  per  week  for  her  exhibition,  fullcntation,  and  conveniens 
of  meat  and  drink ;  alfo  for  two  gentle  womea>  one  woman  chi!^ 
gentleman,  one  yeoman,  and  three  grooms  (in  all  eight  perfon^  . 
I  IS.  8d.  per  annum,  for  their  wages,  diet,  and  cloathing ;  and  t 
maintenance  of  fevenhorfes,  16I.  9s,  4d.  /.  r.  for  eachhorfe,  2I.  7: 
yearly,  money  being  ftill  i|  times  as  weighty  as  our  modern  ! 
coin.     Wheat  was  at  that  day  no  more  than  3s.  4d.  a  quarter* 
anfwers  to  5s.  of  our  money ;  confequently  it  was  about  fevcfi : 
as  cheap  as  at  pr^ent :  fo  that,  had  all  other  neceifaries  been  cq 
cheap,  (he  could  have  lived  as  well  as  on  1260I.  los.  6d.  of  oar 
dern  money,  or  ten  times  as  cheap  as  at  prefent. 

The  fine  arts  wefe  as  far  advanced  in  England  at  the  acceuiti 
Henry  VIII.  1509,  as  in  any  European  country,  if  we  except  h\ 
and  perhaps  no  prince  ever  entered  with  greater  ^ vantages  thanb^ 
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•  fvervire  of  royalty.  Young,  vigorous,  and  rich,  without  any 
iic  ht!d  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe;  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
'.  i  ihoie  adrar.tages  in  commerce  with  which  his  father  became 

•  •>.  acquaintt<L     Imagining  he  could  not  fiand  in  need  of  a  fup« 
.  *.  cid  :>3:  improve  Cabot's  difcovcries ;  and  he  fuffered  the  Eafl 

•  -,^  inde*  to  be  engrofled  by  Portugal  and  Spain.     His  vanity 

1  rij-n  roomuch  in  the  affairs  of  th«  continent ;  and  his  flatterers 

.  .L'e^  h'ai  to  make  preparations  for  the  conque/l  of  all  France. 

rr  rdi,  and  his  eftablifhing  what  is  properly  called  a  na'valrcyal, 

-."njLneot  defence  of  the  nation   (a  moft  excellent  meafure), 

*  icio  incredible  expenfes.     He  became   a   candidate  for  the 

-  -  f-.pire,  during  its  vacancy ;  but  foon  refigned  his  pretenllons    * 

\i.  1.  of  France,  and  Charles  of  Auftria,  king  of  Spain,  wha 

:%n}  in  1 5 19.     Henry's  conduA,  in  the  long  and  bloody  wars 

:.  thfne  princes,   was  direded  by   Wolfey's  views   upon  the 

^  T,  wiajh  he  hoped  to  gain  by  the  interell  of  Charles  ;  but 

-  liicjtVIf  twice  deceived,  he  perfuaded   his  raafter  to  declare 
:  lor  Francis,  who  had  been  taken  prifoner  at  the   battle  of 

Ufcrv,  however,  continued  to  be  the  dupe  of  all  parties,  and 
f  rr.:  part  of  their  expenfes,  till  at  lad  he  was  forced  to  lay 
.ri^rLS  upon  his  fubjetts. 

::>  tor^uiued  all  this  time  the  great  enemy  of  the  reformation, 

-     c  cTimpion  of  the  popes  and  the  Romiih  church,     lie  wrote  a 

. : -:3!f  Lather,  *'  Of  the  Se*v£n  SacramentSt**  about  the  year  1521, 

:ii  :he  pope  gave  him  the  title  oi  Defender  of  the  Faiths  which 

.:tJ:r5  retain  to  this  day  ;  but,  about  the  year  i  527,  he  began  to 

n*  Kfuple  with  regard  to  the  validity  of  his  marriage  with  his 

r'  %*:dow.    I  fhall  not  fay  how  far  on  this  occaiion   he  might 

'   Mictd  by  fcruples  of  his  confcience,  or  averfion  to  the  queen, 

-  cLirm.<  of  the  famous  Anne  Boleyn,  maid  of  honour   to    the 
"r,  '?.hcni  he  married,  before  he  had  obtained  from  Rome  the 

• '^liU  oft! ivorce  from  the  pope.     The  ditnculties  he  met  with 
pr^cfi  ruin^  Wolfey,  who  died  heart-broken,  after  being 
i'  J' "bimmenfe  power  and  polTeflions.  . 

'^  '-•Ktyofcircumftanccs,  it  is  well  known,  induced  Henry  at  laft 
iL'cs' of  all  relation  to,  or  dependence  upon,  the  church  of  Rome, 
•i  *o  bring  sboot  a  reformation  ;  in  which,  however,  many  of  the 

-  M*  frrcrs  and  fuperftitions  were  retained      Henry  never  could 
'-  et  :ted  this  mighty  meafure,  had  it  not  been  for  his  defpotic  dif- 

*'  -.  •*hich  broke  out  on  every  occafion.     Upon  a  flight  fufpicion 
-'  q^.ceI^*^  inconflancy,  and  after  a  fham  trial,  he  cut  off  hor  head 
'-  rc*cT,  and  put   to  death  feme  of  her  neareft  relations;  and  in 
'  ■^?v,e£ii  he  aftcd  in  the  moft  arbitrary  manner  ;  his  wifhes,  how- 
'^  '^^■N't.voniblc,  being  too  readily  complied  .with,  in  confequencc  of 
'  ■' ^'efi I  fcrviiity  of  his  parliaments.     The  diflbluticn  of  the;  rcli- 
'     "'  ^;=1"^  and  the  immenle  wealth  that  cnmc  to  Henry  by  fcifing  all 
^'-i>:ia';-ical  property  in    his  kingdom,  enabled  him  to  give  full 
''''Y'^5;^iangaiiiary  diipofition  ;  fo  that  the  heft  and  moft  innocent 
"  ^1'-.  '^\  c-nghnd  was  flied  on  fcafFolds,  and   ft-kiom   any  long  time 
f^^*;^'*^^;^oit  being  marked  with  fome  illuftrious  viaim  of  Im  ty- 
f  i"-'y.-AiT.ong  others,  was  the  aged  countefs  of  Sriliiburv.  dcicendcd 
'"^^'•i^^ixtvi  from  Edward  IV.  and  motht-r  to  cardinal  Pole  ;  the  mar- 
'Ji^  ott^^f^f,  jjj^  lord  Montague,  and  others  of  the  blood  royal,  for 
."".''?  i  ^^'-'tclpoadcnce  \\  ith  that  cardii 
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and  famiWy  but  (be  died  in  bringing  Edward  VI.  into  the  vo;!l 
fourth  wife  was  Anne,  filler  to  the  duke  of  Clever  He  dillikedl 
]nuch«  that  he  fcarcely  bedded  with  her;  and  obtaining  a  divi^n 
fufFered  her  to  re(ide  in  England  on  a  penlion  of  3000I.  a  yeir* 
fifth  wife  was  Catharine  Howard,  niece  to  the  duke  of  Na 
whofe  head  he  cut  off  for'^ante-nuptial  incontinency.  His  laft  wit 
Catharine  Parr,  in  whofe  polTeflion  he  died,  after  ihc  had  mr* 
efcaped  being  brought  to  the  flake,  for  her  religious  opinion5,  - 
favoured  the  reformation.  Henry '&  cruelty  increafed  with  hi f  \ 
apd  was  now  exercifed  promircuoufly  on  proteftants  and  catholic 
put  the  brave  earl  of  Surry  to  death,  without  a  crime  being  pr 
againfl  him  ;  and  his  father,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  muft  hive 
fered  the  next-day,  had  he  not  been  faved  by  Henry's  own  li 
1547,  in  the  56ch  year  of  his  age,  and  the  38tJi  of  his  reign. 

The  ftate  of  England,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  is,  (•' 
means  of  printing,  better  known  than  that  of  his  predeceiTon.    II 
tention  to  the  naval  fecurity  of  England  was  highly  commendsb.V: 
it  is  certain  that  he  employed  the  unjuft  and  arbitrary  power  U 
quently  alTumed,  in  many  refpefls,  for  the  glory  and  intercft  of  hi  ; 
j^&s.    Without  inquiring  into  his  religious  motives,  it  motl  b-  : 
didly  confefTed,  that,  had  the  reformation  gone  through  all  c'nr  : 
prelcribcd  by  the  laws  and  the  courts  of  juftice,  it  probably  r 
could  have  taken  place,  or  at  lead  not  for  many  ysars ;  and  m  h  * 
Jienry's  pcrfonal  crimes  or  failings  might  have  been,  the  pariri. 
made  of  the  church's  propertv  among  hiscourtiers  and  favourite-., 
thereby  refcuiog  it  from  dead  hands,  undoubtedly  promoted  t^.c 
fent  greatnefs  of  England.  With  regard  to  learning  and  the  sr-.. 
X^  was  a  generous  encourager  of  both.     He  gave  a  peniion  to  1  >.: 
the  moll  learned  man  of  his  age.    He  brought  to  England  encoui 
and  protefled  Haos  Holbein,  that  excellent  painter  and  architec': 
in  his  reign  noblemen's  heufes  began  to  have  the  air'of  Italian  e 
nificence  and  regularity.     He  was  a  conflant  and  generous  frier 
Cranmer:  and  though  he  was,  upon  the  whole,  rather  whimfic;il 
fettled  in  his  own  principles  of  religion,  he  advanced  and  encocr. 
many  who  became  afterwards  the  inflruments  of  a  more  pure  rcK 
tion. 

In  thi^  reign  the  Bible  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Englifh.  V 
was  united  and  incorporated  with  England.  Ireland  wascresrrJ 
a  kingdom,  and  Henry  took  the  title  of  king  inflead  of  lord  of  IrclJ 
Edward  VI.  was  but  nine  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  ti: 
death ;  and  after  fome  difputes  were  over,  the  regency  was  fet::r 
the  perfon  of  his  uncle  the  earl  of  Hertford,  afterwards  the  prctc 
and  duke  of  Somerfet,  a  declared  friend  and  patron  of  the  rcf. 
tion,  and  a  bitter  enemy  to  the  See  of  Rome. 

The  reader  is  to  obferve  in  general,  that  the  reformation  wa- 
effefled  without  many  public  diHurbances.  The  common  pe 
during  the  reigns  of  Henry  an4  Edward,  being  deprived  of  ihf 
relief  they  had  from  abbeys  and  religious  houfes,  and  being  n« 
from  tjieir  fmall  corn-growing  farms,  nad  often  taken  arras,  bui 
been  as  often  fuppreffed  by  the  goverument ;  and  feveral  of  thci^ 
furfedlions  were  cruKhed  in  this  reign. 

The  reformation,  however,  went  on  rapidly^  through  the  zr^ 
Cranmer,  and  others,  fome  of  them  foreign  divines.  In  fomc 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  princefs  Mary,  they  lolbfight of  thii 
deration  which  the  reformers  had  before  fo  ftrongly  recominenii<i 
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'  C7^ie\  fri^ngaitjaiy  executicns,  on  account  of  rdigjon,  took  place 
res  voutk  excufes   him   from  blame;  and  his  charitable  en* 

'  r.ts,  as  Budewell,  and  St.  Thomas's  holpitals,  and  alfo  fcveral  I 

r-  \.rks\  &Ul  exift  and  flourifli,  Ihow  the  goodnefs  of  his  heart. 
a  of  a  d^ep  confumption  in  1553,  in  the  16th  year  of.his  age,  \ 


'Z  Ta  oJ  ra  rcign. 


'"»  U4ugni:er  10  nenry  vm.  oy  Anne  I50iey 

*:^nt  under  the  mod  dircourav!:ing  circumftances,  both  at  home  and 
-  ^  ^.    Popery  was  the  clbbfilhcd  religion  of  Enjrla 


--  .ri,  c?n  his  death-bed,  from  his  zeal  for  religion,  had  made  x 
•I  ccuitiiational  will;  for  he  fet  afide  his  filler  Mary  from  the 
••-3»  ^hich  was  claimed  by  lady  Jane  Grey,  daughter  10  the 
uf  iiiFolk,  younger  filler  to  Henry  VIJJ.     This  lady,  though. 
:  uirccly  reached  her  17th  year  of  age,  was  a  prodigy  of  learn-  1 

:i\irtue;  bat  the  bulk   of  the  Englifli   nation  recognifed  the  .,' 

^-  J*  tac  princcfs  Mary,  who  cut  off  lady  Jane's  head.     Her  huf- 
:r-d  Guildford  Dudley,  fon  to  the  duke  of  Northumberland* 
-n .  red  in  the  fame  manner. 

--V  bticg  thus  fettled  on  the  throne,  fupprefled  an  infurreftion  un- 
^  'it,  and  proceeded  like  a  female  fury  to  re-eftablifh  popery, 
:  ibe  did  all  over  Kngland.  She  recalled  cardinal  Pole  from  ba- 
.^n:,  nude  him  inllrumental  in  her  cruelties,  and  lighted  up  the 
'  '  I'^'penVcttion,  in  which  archbilhop  Cranmer,  the  bifhops  Ridley, 
:Tr,  aud  Liticier,  and  many  other  illuflrious  confeflbrs  of  th  eEng-  1 

*rr-r:.ii  church,  were  conlumed  ;  not  to  mention  a  vafl  number    '  * 

•  Jr-  f.cricfi  of  both  fexes,  and  all  ranks,  that  fufFcred  through 
'♦  T-'rtfTof  the  kingdom.  Bonner,  bidiop  of  London,  and  Gxr- 
•  . '  .l>'>p  cf  Wincheller,  were  the  chief  executioners  of  her  bloody  • 

"-•»"•:  aid  had  fhe  lived,  (he  would  have  endeavoured  to  extermi-  "       . 

\V.  be:  proteilant  lubjefts. 

'■.:r  row  married  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who,  like  herfelf,  was  anun- 

•:  V:  got  to  popery;  and  the  chief  praife  of  her  reign  is,  that,  by  the 

■'^^ize  articles,  provifion  was  made  for  the  independency  of  the  Eng-  ^ 

"j*i\.    By  the  afliftance  of  troops  which  (he  furnilhed  to  her  huf-» 

-t  V.c  ^^ined  the  important  battle  of  St.  Quintin  ;  but  that  vi6lory 

".'^  1"  improved,  that  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Guife,  foon 

■:  ic-Zi  CzJais,  the  only  place   then  remaining  to  the  Englifti  in 

•  ^"ct,  sr.*J  ^jiich  had  been  held  ever  fince  the  reign  of  Edward  III* 

•  ■*^;  •^^^•^'nicli  was  chiefly  owing  to  cardinal  Pole's  fecret  connexions  » 

*  'n  :f.e  French  court,  is  faid  to  hare  broken  Mary's  heart,  who  died 
• '  '5?S  in  the  4.16.  year  of  her  life,  and  6th  of  her  reign.     •*  In  the 

J  y  her  pen'ecuting  flames  (fays  a  contemporary  writer  of  credit) 

-'-  ^ur:]:  to  alhes,  i  archbifhop)  4  bi(hops,  21   divines,  8  gentle- 

*.  ^  artificers, and  100  huibandmen,  fervants,  and  labourers,  26 

*  'S  10  widows,  9  virgins,  2  boys,  and  two  infants  ;  one  of  them 

*  ^ec  :o  death  by  Bonner,  and  the  other,  fpringing  out  of  the  mo- 

•  '  >  wo^iS  from  the  ftake  as  fhe  burned,  thrown  again  into  the 
-  ,1*    .^^^^^^  ^^0  died  in  prifon,  and  many  were  other  wile  cruelly 

r  *nbcth,  daughter  to  Henry  VIII.  by  Anne  Boleyn,  mounted  the 
Ion- uiT^.^  »K. -..n  .:._  .   _    'rcumftances,  both  at  home  and 

'ligion  of  England  ;  her  title  to 
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xnaagaration;  bpt  her  ruiFerings  under  her  bigoted  fi^r,  yoitad  f 
fttperiority  of  her  genius,  had  taught  her  cautioa  and  pollci . 
fhe  foon  conquered  all  difficulties. 

.  In  mattersof  religion  (he  fuccceded  with  furprifing  faciliry ;  fr ' 
firft  parliament  in  1 5  s;q,  the  laws  eftabliihing  popery  were  repeal  i 
fupremacy  was  reftored,  and  an  aft  of  uniformity  pafled  fo»n  atVr 
it  is  obferved,  thatof  94J00  beneficed  clergymen  in  England,  o-:lv 
1 20  rcfufed  to  comply  with  the  reformation.     With  regard  to  K-. ' 
file  took  advantage  of  the  divided  (late  of  Scotland,  and  forme  i .. 
there,  by  which  Mary,  now  become  the  widow  of  Francis  II.  ott-. 
was  obliged  to  renounce,  or  rather  to  fufpend,  her  claim.     Eii^ 
not  contented  with  this,  fent  troops  and  money,  which  fuppcric. 
Scorch  malcontents,  till  Mary's  unhappy  marriage  with  lord  TL  : 
and  then  with  Botbwell,  the  fuppofed  murderer  of  the  forme', 
her  other  mifconduft  and  misfortunes,  drove  her  to  take  re:*- : 
'  Elizabeth's  dominions,  where  ihe  had  often  been  promifed  2  OJ^: 
honourable  afylum.    It  is  well  known  how  unfaithful  Elizab;;  - 
to  this  profeffion  of  friendfhip,  and  that  fhe  detained  the  ws 
pj^foner  18  years  in  England',  then  brought  her  to  a  (ham  cri^i, 
tending  that  Mary  aimed  at  the  crown,  and,  without  ruficicni  :.- 
of  her  guilt,  cut  off  her  head— -an  adion  which  greatly  taraifL^u 
glories  of  her  reign. 

The  fame  Philip  who  had  been  the  hu(band  of  her  late  £fler,  : 
Elizabeth's  acceiTion  to  the  throne,  offered  to  marry  her :  but  fhe  d - 
ouily  avoided  his  addrefTes ;  and  by  a  train  of  fkilful  negotucio*. 
tween  her  court  and  that  of  France,  fhe  kept  the  balance  of  Euro, 
undetermined,  that  fhe  had  leifure  to  unite  her  people  at  bomr,  ar 
eftablifh  an  excellent  internal  policy  in  her  dominions.     She  rur>:» 
the  proteUants  of  France  againft  their  perfecuting  princes  and  t:.  • 
pills,  and  gave  the  dukes  of  Anjou  and  Alen9on,  brothers  o*' 
French  king,  the  llrongefl  aflurances  that  one  or  other  of  them  r 
be  her  hufband  ;  by  which  fhe  kept  that  court,  who  dreaded  Spa. 
the  fame  time  in  fo  good  humour  with' her  government,  that  it  iL. 
no  refcntment  when  fhe  cut  off  queenMary's  head. 

When  Philip  was  no  longer  to  be  impofed  upon  by  Elizabeth' 
which  had  amufed  and  bafHed  him  in  every  quaner,  it  is  well  k 
that  he  made  ufe  of  the  imroenfe  fums  he  drew  from  Peru  and  M 
in  equipping  the  moil  formidable  armament  that  perhaps  ever 
been  put  to  fea,  and  a  numerous  army  of  veterans,  under  the  prir.. 
Parma,  the  befl  captain  of  that  age,  and  that  he  procured  a  papal 
for  abfolving  Elizabeth's  fubjeft*  from  their  allegiance.  The  h:'^^ 
of  the  Spanifh  fhips  proved  difadvantageous  to  them  on  the  rea>  ^\ 
they  fought ;  the  lord  admiral  Howard,  and  the  brave  fea-oficer   xi 
him,  engaged,  beat,  and  chafed  the  Spanilh  fleet  for  feveral  dzy>  ; 
the  feas  and  tempefls  finifhcd  the  deflrudlion  which  the  Englitb 
had  begun,  and  few  of  the  Spanifh  fhips  recovered  their  pore, 
to  the  admiral,  lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  fir  Francis  Drake, 
tain  H;twkins,  and  captain  Frobilher,  diilinguilhed  themfcivri  i^::. 
this  formidable  invafion,  in  which  the  Sp.-^niards  are  faid  to  h;ivc 
81  fhips  of  Mt^Tt  lar^e  and  fmall,  and  15,500  men. 
.  Elizabeth  had  for  fomj.  time  fupported  the  revolt  of  the  Holla  : 
from  Philip,  and  had  fent  them  her  favourite,  the  earl  of  Leicell^r . 
afted  as  her  viceroy  and  general  in  the  Low  Countries.     Though 
ccilcr  behaved  ill,  yet  her  ineafures  were  fo  wife,  that  the  Dutch  1 
biiihed  their  independeucy ;  and  then  fhe  fent  forth  her  fleece  c 
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"dle'-ih,  the  ear!  of  Cumberland,  and  other  gallant  naval  of- 
-^0  iTiC  Eail  and  Well  Indies,  whence  they  brought  prodi- 
I'-LUres,  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  into  England. 
V^iSinlrierolda^e  grew  diilrullful,peevi(h,  andjealous.ThougJi 
::J:iedlylcved  the  earl  of  Ellex,  fhe  teafed  him  by  her  caprici- 
madnefs  of  taking  arms#  and  then  cut  off  his  head, 
r-ii  that  ihe  had  been  betrayed  into  this  fanguinary  mea- 
ii- occafioned  a  (inking  of  her  fpirits,  which  brought  her 
'c:q  1603,  the  feventieth  year  of  her  age,  and  45th  of  lier 
.  -firg  previoufly  named  her  kinfman  James  VI«  king  of" 
..^•:J  Ion  to  Mary,  for  her  fucceflbn 

^^  eve  fbrm  the  great  lines  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  and  from  them 

raced,  either  immediately  or  remotely,  every  aft  of  her  govern- 

che  lupported  the  protellants  in  Germany  againft  the  houfe  of 

j,  cf  which  Philip  king  of  Spain  was  the  head.  She  crufhed  the 

r.  bcT  own  dominions  for  the  fame  reafon,  and  made  a  farther 

.  non  in  the  €hurch  of  England,  in  which  ftate  it  has  remained 

In  1600  the  EngliQi  Eaft  India  Company  received  its  firft 

that  trade  being  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguefe  (ill 

eof  iheir  having  firft  difcovered  thepaffage  to  India  by  the 

^f  G^iodHopc,  by  Vafco  de  Gama,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  yiL)i 

•.I'rat  time  were  fabjedls  to  Spain  5  and  fadlories  were  eflabliflied 

■a- ,  jripan,  India,  Amboyna,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

i    t")  iiU^abeth's  internal  government,  the  fuccefTds  of  her  reign 

i  iT^ilVi  it;  for  fhe  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  perfonal  li- 

^  irid  if.e  was  guilty  of  many  llretches  of  power  againft  the  molt 

^  '^Kts  of  Englilhmen.     The  fcvere  ftatutes  againft  the  puritans^ 

'~^'.?  thtm  of  liberty  of  confcience,  and  by  which  many  fufFered 

.  m  jf:  be  condemned. 

•  ciu  fcircely  require  a  ftronger  proof  that  the  Englifh  began  to  be 
:  ct  L/.jzabcth,  than  the  joy  teftified  by  all  ranks  at  the  aceeflion  of 

.uf aTo:,  notwithiianding  the  long  inveterate  animofities  between 

A')  ic-'.^doms.  James  was  far  from  being  deftitute  of  natural  abilities 

'  V'/*en:n:cr.t ;  but  he  had  received  wrong  impreflions  of  the  regal  of- 

-\  :ird  rcohigh  an  opinion  of  his  own  dignity,  learning,  and  political 

-  •  ts.  It  ^i,  his  misfortune  that  he  mounted  the  Englilh  throne  un- 

'  3  f-;i  convi^iion  that   he  was  entitled  to  all  the  unconftituiional 

•  'r:  i^ai  bd  been  occafionally  cxercifed  by  Elizabeth  and  the  houfe 
i  -io',  and  which  various  caufes  had  prevented  the  people  from  op- 
"Is^ith  proper  vigour.    The  nation  had  been  wearied  and  cx- 

•i  h'f  the  long  and  deftrudive  wars  >  betweck  the  houfes  of  Lan- 
^'  *r»d  York,  in  the  courfe  of  which  the  ancient  nobility  were  in 
'  -*  }^.  cutoff:  and  the  people  were  inclined  to  endure  much,  rather 
'-^i^  :i  involve  therafelves  in  the  miferies  of  civil  war.     Neither 
•■^ ) iHiu  make  any  allowance  for  the  glories  of  Elizabeth,  which,  as  i 
'  '*  ^-J'^cd,  dit'guifed  her  moft  arbitrary  a6ls;  and  none  for  the  free, 
.  ^'a:  iendmcnts.which  the  improvement  of  knowledge  and  learninghad 
i^^r-ie^Uiroagh  England.     It  is  needlefs  to  point  out  the  vaft  increafe 
'^"  in^vy  rhroagh  trade  and  navigation^  which  enabled  the  Englilh  at 
'^ncf'^  ^^^c  to  defend  their  liberties.     James's  firft  attempt  of  great 
^'^ -qaeikc*  WW  to  cffed  an  anion  between  England  and  Scotland  ; 
though  he  failed  in  this  through  the  averfionof  the  Englilh  to  that 
nicalure,  on  account  of  his  loading  his  Scotch  courtiers  with  wealth 
.-'  r..-  nonourj,he{ho^ed  no  violent  refentment  at  the  difappointment. 
"•  ^*^>  aa  advaatagc  io  him  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  the 
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courts  ef^ome  and  Spain  were  thoaght  to  be  his  enemlec;  uJ 
opinion  was  increafed  by  the  difcovery  and  defeat  of  tlie  go&p^ 
treafon*. 

James  and  his  minifters  were  continually  invendng  new  wa  vs  to 
money,  as  by  monopolies,  benevolencesyloans^and  other  illegal  nxt 
Among  other  expedients,  he  fold  the  titles  of  baron»  vilcoont*  ziut 
'  at  a  certain  price  ;  made  a  number  of  knights  of  Novm  Scotia,  o 

pay  fuch  a  (um>  and  inftituted  a  new  order  of  knights-baronets, « 
was  to  be  hereditary,  for  which  each  perfon  paid  1095L  ^ 

His  pacific  jeign  was  a  feries  of  theological  contefts  with  eccW 
cal  cafuifls,  in  which  he  proved  himfelf  more  a  theologian  th^ 
prince  ;  and  in  1617  he  attempred  to  eilabliih  epifcopacy  rnScoiL 
.    but  the  zeal  of  the  ppople  bafHed  his  deiign. 

James  gave  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  in  iiiarnagt  to 
eleflor  Palatine,  the  moft  powerful  proteftant  prince  in  Geroujiy, 
he  foon  after  affumcd  the  crown  of  Bohemia.  The  memory  of  ja 
has  been  much  abufed  for  his  tame  behaviour,  after  that  prince /ud 
his  kingdom  and  eledorate  by  the  imperial  arms ;  but  tt  is  to  be 
ferved,  that  he  always  oppofed  his  fon-in-law's  afluming  the  cro\»i 
'  Bohemia  ;  that,  had  he  kindled  a  war  to  re-inilate  him  in  that  and 
ele£torate»  he  probably  .would  have  ftood  fingle  in  the  (ame,  cxccf  ti 
the  feeble  ana  uncertain  afliftance  he  might  have  received  from 
elector's  dependants  and  friends  in  Germany.  It  is  certain,  hove 
that  James  furnifhed  the  eledlor  with  large  fums  of  money  to  rctri 
them,  and  that  he  aftually  raifed  a  regiment  of  2200  meo  onde: 
Horace  Vere,  who  carried  them  over  tf  Germany,  where  the  C 
mans,  under  the  marquis  of  Anfpach,  refufed  to  fecond  them  ig-i 
Spinola,  the  Spanifh  general. 

.  James 'has  been  greatly  and  juftly  blamed  for  his  partiality  to 
vourites.    His  firft  was  Robert  Carr,  a  private  Scotch  genilemani ' 
1 ,      •  •    ' '  was  raifed  to  be  firft  minifter  and  earl  of  Somerfet.    h£  oext  fivou 

I  '      J     I  wasGcorge  Villiers,  a  private  Englifh  gentleman,  who,  upon  Sornci 

'.  *  •  difgrace,  was  admitted  to  an  unufual  ihare  of  favour  and  familia 

y  .  il  •  This  was  a  fcheme  of  the  Roman-cathdlci  to  cut  off  tt  one  Uov  Ac  br.».  i 

and  cemmdns,  at  the  meeting   of  parliament ;  when  it   was   aUb   cxpr^ted  that 
queen  and  prince  of  Wales  would  be  prefent.    The  manner  of  enlifting  tnj  o^ 
I  '        -  .M!  fpirator  was  by  oath,  and  adminiflering  the  facrament ;  and  this  dieadfol  KT^. 

«i  '  '♦  iSe'mg  rcligioufly  kept   near  eighteen   months,  was  happQy  difcorercd  in  the  fokc 

'  4 :  manner  :  about  ten  days  before  the  long-wiiiied-for  meeting  <^  patiJamcBt,  a  ^^ 

!  catholic  ^eer  received  a  letter,  which  had  been  delireted  to  his  fenrtat  by  an  irfc 

■  hand,  eamellly  adviiing  him  to  Ihift  off*  his  attendance  in  parliament  at  that  tunr 

which  contained  no  kind   of  explanation.     The  nobleman,  thou|^  he  coniidtr: 
fetter  as  a  fooliih  attempt  to  frighten  and  ridicule  him,  thought  proper  to  Uj  a  ^ 
'  the  king,  who,  ftudying  the  contents  with  more  attention,  befan  to  fufpeft  lcflm< 

»  I  gerous  contrivance  bv  gunpowder  ;  and  it  was  judged  adviiable  to  infpeft  aU  thf 

below  the  houfes  or  parliament ;  but  the  fcarch  was  purpofeky  delayed  till  ci* 
immediately  preceding  the  meeting,  when  a  juftice  of  peace  was  fent  with  pop 
tendants ;  and  before  the  door  of  the  vault,  und«r  the  upper  houCe,  finding  Qse  1"- 
who  had'juft  finilhed^U  his  preparations,  he  immediately  fcifed  him,  aniai  thf 
time  difcovered  in  the  vault  36  barrels  of  po«-der,  which  had  been  carefully  cor* 
under  faggots  and  piles  of  wood.  The  match,  with  every  thing  proper  for  (tdmf 
to  the  train,  were  found  in  Fawkes's  pocket,  whofe  coim^eaance  befpoke  hu  i 
I  difpofition,  and  who,  after  re^rettmg  that  he  had  loft  die  opportunity  ot'  itArcyi 

many  heretics,  made  a  full  difcovery  ;  and  the  confpirators,  who  nevet  ctcrtird  * 
in  number,  being  feifed  by  the  country  people,  confeiTed  their  guilt,  and  wrre  rv 
in  different  parts  of  England.     Notwithftanding  this  horrid  cpme,  the  btrttei  * 
lie*  were  fo  devoted  to  Garnet,  a  Jefuit,  one  of  the  confpirators,  that  they  Umati  ^ 
t,  cks  to  be  wrought  by  his  blood,  and  in  Spain  he  was  confideitui  as  a  jnaxtyr. 
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\'\^  foverei^.  James  had  at  that  time  formed  a  fy/!em  ofpolicy 
: -.thing  liimfelf  intimately  to  the  court  of  Spain,  that  it  might 
1  m  in  rccoTering  the  Palatinate;  and  to  this  fyftem  he  had  facri- 

•  the  hnve  fir  Walter  Raleigh  on  a  charge  of  having  committed 
■lies  againft  the  SpaniHi  fettlements  in  the  Weft  Indies.    James 

I'l  loft  hiseldeft  fon,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  who  had  an  invinci- 

-  idpathy  to  a  popiOi  match,  threw  his  eyes  upon  the  Infanta  of 
A  L?  a  proper  wife  for  his  fon  Charles,  who  had  fucceeded  to  that 
.  ipiliiT.  Backingham,  who  was  equally  a  favourite  with  the  fon 
.:t  cbf  father,  fell  in  with  the  prince's  romantic  humour;  and» 
- :  :he  -ting's  will,  they  travelled  in  difguife  to  Spain>  where  a 

iytmn  farce  of  courtfhip  was  played ;   but  the*  prince  returned 
i:  his  bride  :  and   had  it   not   been  for  the  royal  partiality  in 
.•.ar,  the  earl  of  Briflol,  who  was  then  ambaJTador  in  Spain« 
i  probably  have  brought  Buckineham  to  the  block. 
.  nei  \^i5all  this  while  perpetually  jarring  with  his  parliament,  whom 
'^'1  rot  perfuade  to  fami(h  money  equal  to  his  demands ;  and  atlaft 
yrztl  to  his  fon's  marrying  the  princefs  Henrietta  Maria,  fiftcr  to 
.:  A  111.  and  daughter  to  Henry  the  Great  of  France.  ''James  died 
.  t^  the  completion  of  this  match ;  and  it  is  thought  that,  had  he  livedo 
•  -cld  hive  difcarded  Buckingham.  His  death  happened  in  1625,  in 
'  N^^ihyearof  his  age,  after  a  reign  over  England  of  twenty- two  years. 
'  i  Vne  progrefs  of  the  arts  and  learning  under  his  reign,  it  has  been 
rajy  drkrbed.     James  encouraged  and  employed  that  excellent 
Iter  fir  Peter  Paul  Rubens,  as  well  as  Inigo  Jones,  who  reftored  the 
' '  :-i1e  of  architefture  in  England ;  and  in  Wis  reign  poetical  genias» 

-  :^  not  mach  encouraged  at  court,  (hone  with  great  luflre.     Mr. 

'  -  ieton  alfo  at  this  time  projected  the  bringing  water  from  Hert- 

-  >:re  to  London,  and  fupplying  the  city  with  it  by  means  of  pipes; 

canal  is  dill  called  the  New  Ri^/er, 

•'  ';c  death  of  the  dukeof  Buckingham,  the  king's  favourite,  who  was 

...A-.ed  by  one  Felton,  a  fubaltern  odicer,  in  1628,  did  not  deter 

-.:ie<  from  his  arbitrary  proceedings,  which  the  Engliih  patriots  in 

-:  ♦rrilightened  age  juftly  confidered  as  fo  many  a6ls  of  tyranny.  He, 

•••  :ii'-Mki  aatbority  of  parliament,  laid  arbitrary  impofitions  upon  trade, 

^  ''  ic^  verc  refufcd  to  be  paid  by  many  of  the  merchants  and  members 

■*  :ht  hoafe  of  commons.     Some  of  them  were  imprifoned,  and  the 

.^Z'^  were  checked  for  admitting  them  to  bail.    The  houfe^of  com* 

•  •  ":is  relented  thofc  proceedings  by  drawing  up  a  proteft,  and  denyin? 
----irtsrice  to  the  gentleman- uftier  of  the  blactc  rod,  who  came  to  ad* 

j"i  thera,  till  it  was  finifhed.    This  ferved  only  to  widen  the  breach, 

•  '  the  king  difiblved  the  parliament;  after  which  he  exhibited  infor« 
"'  -^^^  agiinft  nine  of  the  moft  eminent  members,  among  whom  wai 

•  'T  STtat  lAi.  Seldcn,  who  was  as  much  diftinguilhed  by  his  love  of 

•  >  -~:t>,  as  by  his  uncommon  erudition.  They  objected  to  the  jurif* 
'.jairn  ofthccoart;  but  their  plea  wa^  over  rnled,  add  they  were 
i^*  CO  prifon  during  the  king's  pleafure. 

1-vtry  thing  now  operated  towards  the  deftruftion  of  Char!^.  The 
c  mmrcs  ,vould  vote  no  fupplies  without  fome  redrefs  of  the  national 
gne^ces;  upon  which,  Charles,  prefoming  on  what  had  becnpraaifed 

-  -^^.5  when  the  principles  of  liberty  were  impcrfedly  or  not  at  all 
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Fryiine»a  laiKrytr,  and  Bfiilwkk,  a  phyficianj  men  of  nogreatenii 

or  abiUdesy  but  warm  and  refolute,  publiihed  feveral  pieces  vhkK 

\ .       V    ;  I*  offence  to  the  courts  and  which  contained  fome  (evere  ftrifbures  j| 

*         '    * '  the  ruling  clergy.  .  They  were  profeooted  for  thcfe  pieces  in  tli 

chamber  in  a  very  arbitrary  and  cruel  manner ;  and  paniibcd  ?d 
snuch  rigour>  as  excited  an  almoft  univerfa}  indignation  agaiB 
authors  of  their  fufferings.  Thus  was  the  government  rcndere 
snore  odious;  and  unfortunately  for  Charles^  he  pot  his  confcimc 
to  the  hands  of  Laud>  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  was  as  gr 
bigot  as  himfelf,  beth  in  church  and  ftate.  Land  advifed  him  tc 
fecute  the  puritans,  and,  in  the  year  1637,  ^^  introduce  epifcoprc 
to  Scotland.  The  Scots  upon  this  formed  fecret  conne^om  \^u 
difcontented  ^nglifh,  and  invaded  England  in  Anguft  1640.  \ 
^  Charles  was  fo  ill  ferved  by  his  officers  and  his  army,  that  ^f 
forced  to  agree  to  an  inglorious  peace  with  the  Scots,  who  midc  : 
felvfcs  mailers  of  Nevt^cadle  and  Durham ;  and  being  now  opcnU 
friended  by  the  houfe  of  commons,  they  obliged  the  king  to  lo. 
with  tJ^eir  demands. 

Charles  had  made  Wentworth,  earl  of  Strafford,  a  man  ofgrra!  ; 
Ijties,  preiident  of  the  council  of  the  North,  and  lord4ienteiu£t  ot 
land :  and  he  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  firft  miniilef  ci  i 
Strafford  had  been  a  leading  member  of  the  oppofition  to  the  cotn 
4|e  afterwards,  in  conjunfiion  with  Laud,  exerted  himfelf  fo  vigc 
in  carrying  the  king's  defpotic  fchemes  into  execution,  that  he  h: 
an  objedl  of  public  deteftation.  As  lord-prefident  of  the  Norch,  x 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  minifter  and  priyv-cocnfeilor  ic  / 
l^nd,  he  behaved  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner,  and  was  guiin*  ol  n 
a^ons  of  great  injuflice  and  oppreffion.    He  was,  in  coQfcqQe::ct 
length,  on  the  zid  of  May,  1641,  brought  to  the  block,  thougb  t> 
agamft  the  inclinations  of  the  king,  who  was  in  a  manner  foic 
the  parliament  and  people  to  iign  the  warrant  for  his  execution, 
bifhop  Laud  was  alio  beheaded ;  but  his  execution  did  not  tzkc  \ 
I  till  a  confiderable  time  after  that  of  Strafford,  the  i  oth  of  Januar) .  t 

'  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  Charles  had  pafTedtlic/*////**  ; 

into  a  law,  which  was  intended  by  the  parliament  as  the  future  uc 

of  the  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  It  eilablilhed  particularly,  "  That  r" 

V  hereafter  be  compelled  to  make  or  yield  any  gift,  loat,  benevo: 

tax,  or  fuch  like  charge,  without  common  confent  by  a^  of  p* 
jnent  ;**  but  he  afterwards  violated  it  in  numerous  inftances,  fo  t: 
univerfal  difcontentat  his  adminiftration  prevailed  tbroughouuhti 
tion.  A  rebellion  alfo  broke  out  in  Ireland,  on  OAober  23.  ' 
where  the  proteflants,  without  diflindkion  of  age,  fex,  or  coo<iuiv 
the  amount'of  many  ehoufandsi  were  mafracfed  by  the  papiti: : 
great  pains  were  taken  to  perfuade  the  public  that  Charles  fecn:: 
.     ,  iroured  them  out  of  hatred  to  his  Englilh  fubje^s.     The  bilhop:^ 

expelled  the  houfe.of  peers,  on  account  of  their  conflantly  opf 
the  deidgns'and  bills  of  the  other  houfe  3  and  the  leaders  of  the  Ll 
lioufe  of  commons  ilill  kept  up  a  corrc^ondence  with  the  difcooti 
Scotf.  Charles  was  ill  enough  advifed.to  go  in  perfon  to  the  hoc 
jcommons,  January  4,  1642,  and  there  demanded  that  lord  Kimbo! 
Mr.  Pym,  Mr.  Hampden,  Mr.  Hollis,  fir  Arthur  Hafcirig»  and 
•Stroud,  (hould  be  apprehended  ;  but  thev  had  prevLonfly  made 
rfcape.  This  a£t  of  Charles  v/sls  refented  as  high  treafon  agiin^ 
4)eople;  and  the  commons  reje^ed  all  the  ofos  of  iatx&fa&ioo  he  ^ 
ji&ake  then^ 
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if^r.indirg  the  many  z&s  of  tyranny  and  oppreffion,  of  which 

.'    irA  bi^  minifters  had  been  guilty, yet,whcn  the  civil  war  broke 

.r:v.ereg;r:ataunibers  who  repaired  to  the  regal  Ilandard.  Many 

.'ruy  and  gentry  were  mach  attached  to  the  crown,  and  con- 

-  *.icir  ovu  honours  as   conne^ed  with  it;    and  a  great  part 

■  ':-i:i  btercft  was  joined  to  the  royal  party.  The  parliament, 
T.  reck  upon  ihemfelves  the  executive  power,  and  were  favour- 

■  u-.i  uf  the  trading  towns  and  corporations  ;  but  its  great  re- 
Is;,  h  London.  The  king's  general  was  the  earl  of  Lindfey,  z. 
'ur  roc  an  en^.crprifmg  commander;  but  he  had  great  depen-. 

'  his  nephews,  the  princes    Rupert  and  Maurice,  fons  to  the  J 

ijiatiric,  by  his  filler  the  princefs  Elizabeth.  In  the  beginning  \ 

' ».!,  the  royal  army  had  the  afcendancy  ;  but  in  the  pro^refsor, 
'.-•5  took  a  very  different  turn.  The  earl  of  Effex  was  made  gene-- 
r  'he  parliament,  and  the  firil  battle  was  fought  at  EdgehiU  ioi 
::Ciire,  the  23d  of  Oflober,  164Z.     Both  parties  claimed  thtf 
;.  rhough  the  advantage  lay  with  Charles  ;  for  the  parliamenO 
i'>  m;:ch  dlftrffTed,  that  they  invited  the  Scots  to  come  to  their  af- 
^,  and  they  accordingly    entered  England  anew,  with  about 
:  ■  one  ind  foot.     Charles  attempted  to  remove  the  parliament  ta 
\>  *Vre  Kany  members  of  both  houfes  met ;  but  his  enemies  ; 

^ V.  fui-ng  at  Weftminfler,  and  continued  to  carry  on  the  wa» 
'ix  wirh  great  apimofity.     The  independent  party, which  had 
'   :  b:f}re  been  thought  of,  began  now  to  increafe  and  to  figure  av 

-  nl^-.   They  were  averfe  to  the  prefbyterians,  who  till  then  had  • 

-  ifd  the  war  againft  the  king,  nearly  as  much  as  to  the  royalifts  j  f 
«^^:^  Has  their  management,  under  the  diredion  of  the  famous 

•  t:  Cromwell,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for  difmifiing  the  carls  of  Ef- 

"'  Mincheiier,  and  the  heads  of  the  prefbyterians,  from  the  par-    , 
't\  lervicc,  on  the  fuggeftion  that  they  were  not  for  bringing  the  ' 

'  u  fpecdy  end,  or  not  for  reducing  the  king  too  low ;  and  for  in* 
•^'*^  Fairfax,  who  was  an  excellent  officer,  but  more  manageable^ 
:/ ^  p:<j(bycerian,  and  fomc  independent  officers.     In  the  mean 

-  at  M!ar  went  on  with  rcfentment  and  lofs  on  both  fides#     Tw© 
-''<■'  ^^ere  foaght  at  Newbury,  one  on  September  26th,  1643,  and  the 

/ '  ^^  a';^^  nth,  1644, in  which  the  advantage  incliafcd  to  the  king,  \ 

•--  aewifc  many  other  fucceffes ;  and  having  defeatedfir  William 
'/  ^;'  ^f  P'jrfued  the  earl  of  Effex,  who  remained  ftill  in  command^ 

*-<-*nwall,  whence  he  was  obliged  to  cfcapc  by  fca;  but  his  in-        . 
"7  ^"-["""f/i^icred  themfelves   prifoncrs  to  tlie  royalifts,  though  hi> 

•>  lielivered  thcmfelves  by  their  valour. 

'  -  «ift  fitai  blow  the  king's  army  received  was  at  Marfton-moou, 
1  r-,'^^*^'  where,  through  the  imprudence  of  prince  Rupert,  the 

•  /'  'UDchcftcr  defeated  the  royal  army,  of  which  4000  were  killed, 

. ; !  '*''  ^^'^  prifoners.  This  victory  was  owing  chiefly  to  the  courage  ^ 

•  ^5iv;uf^  of  Cromwell ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  retrieved  by  f 
^  ^  '^ctehes  of  Charles  in  the  Weft,  yet  his  whole  conduft  wasaferi«» 

!,?.!  '^''?'  '^'^  *^  ^^  ^is  affairs  became  irretrievable.  It  i»  true,  many 
*'*  ■^•"  or  peace,  particularly  one  at  Uxbridge,  were  fet  on  foot  during 

•  "^  '^J .  and  the  heads  of  the  prefbyterian  party  would  haveagreed  to 
rm.  ijiugry  litdc  bounded  the  kingS  prerogative.  They  were  out- 

•  5-  .nd  over-ruled  by  the  independents  j  who  were  affifted  by  the 
.  ^'^'^'  •^fincerity,  and  unamiable  behaviour  of  Charles  himfelf.     In 

:;  ''^.  'n:  UKiependenls  at  laft  fuccceded  in  perfuading  the  members  at  * 

"  '^^^«f  tiut  Charles  was  not  to  be  trufted,  what^vcj  his  con«cffion% 
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to  one  million  three  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  of  which  a  mi'l  :• 
to  the  fapport  of  the  navy  ^nd  army,  and  the  ^remainder  to  \).:.  S 
civil  government.     In  the  fame  year  Cromwell  abolilhed  all  r^r  .i» 
capite,  by  knight's  fervice,  and  the  focage  in  chief,  and  I:k?N  \ 
courts  of  wards  and  liveries.     Several  other  grievances  that  '.. : 
conpplained  of  during  the  late  reigns  were  likewife  rcmovei.    I 
year  the  total  charge  or  public  expenfe  of  England  amoiint-L  *o 
millions  three  hundred  twenty-fix  thoufand  nine  hundred  ai^J  :  •. 
jiine  pounds.     The  colledions  by  afTeflments,  excife,  and  cuitcri.  . 
into  the  exchequer,  amounted  to  two  millions  three  hundred  ^rc 
'    two  thoufand  pounds,  four  (hillings, 
i  Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  England,  from  the  year  \t:.i  ' 

year  16 58,  was  improved  equally  in  riches  and  in  power.  Tlu*  1^.  . 
tcreft  of  money  was  reduced  from  8  to  6  per  cent,  a  fure  fympt<  n 
creafing  commerce.     The  famous  and  beneficial  navigation  z::,  ' 
palladium  of  the  Engliifh  trade,  was  now  planned  and  ellab'i::i'o 
afterwards  confirmed  under  Charles  II.     Monopolies  of  allkiiu 
'  abolifhed,  and  liberty  of  confcience  to  all  fe^ls  was  granted,  tc:/  ' 

advantage  of  population  and  manufa6lures,whichhad  fuffereig  "• 
JL.aud*s  intolerant  fchemes,  having  driven  numbers  of  arrifaPij  ro.' 
rica,  and  foreign  countries.  To  the  above  national  meliorations  ♦•» 
^ddthe  modefty  and  frugality  introduced  among  the  common  r 
and  the  citizens  in  particular,  by  which  they  were  enabled  :o  i 
their  capitals.     It  appears,  however,  that  Cromwell,  had  he  liv-.J 
been  firmly  fettled  in  the  government,  would  have  broken  hri.!. , ' 
fober  maxims  of  the  republicans;  for  fomc  time  before  hib  ^"-'^'   • 
feded  great   magnificence  in  his  perfon,  court,  and  atten^.:^' . 
maintained  the  honour  of  the  nation  much,  and  in  many  in-i  -■ 
terpofed  eifectually  in  favour  of  the  proteilants  abroad.    Art«-  : 
cnces  were  not  much  patronifed,  and  yet  he  had  the  good  i^'*-'-""' 
ineet^  in  the  perfon  of  Cooper,  an  excellent  miniature  painter;  i^ 
coins,  done  by  Simon,  exceed  in  beauty  and  workmanftiip  an\  o  ' 
age.     He  certainly  didmany  things  worthy  of  praife ;  and,2^h!= ;:. 
and  capacity  led  him  to  the  choice  of  fit  perfons  for  the  feveral  r 
adminidration,  fo  he  fhowcd  feme  regard  to  men  of  learniiig.-  - 
ticularly  to  thofe  intrufted  with  the  care  of  youth  at  the  univirn''  • 
The  fate  of  Richard  Cromwell,  who  fucceeded  his  father^'  ^' 
proteftor,fufRciently  proves  the  great  difference  there  was  bcrv>cffi  ^ 
as  to  fpirit  and  parts,  in  the  aftairs  of  government.  Richard  wa<  r 
in  his  dignity  by  thofe  who  wanted  to  make  him  the  tool  of  m-*' 
government ;  and  he  was  foon  after  driven,  without  the  leallitrn:. 
pppofition,  into  obfcurity.     It   is  vain  for  hillorians  of  any  r  i ' 
afcribe  the  refloration  of  Charles  II.  (who,  with  his  mother  an^i  /'J^'  ' 
during  the  ufurpation,  had  lived  abroad  on  a  very  precarious  lubl:  - 
to  the  merits  of  any  particular  perfons.     The  prelbyteriam  v^f^'  ^ 
zealous  in  promoting  it ;  but  it  wascfFc(fled  by  the  general  corcu:- 
cf  tlie  people,  who  fecmed  to  have  thought  that  neither  pcac?r'«^' 
tedion  were  to  be  obtained,  but  by  reftoring  the  ancient  cun.v.'' 
of  the  monarchy.  General  Monk,  a  man  of  military  abiliiic,  ^^i'''' 
principles,  except  f^ch  as  ferved  his  ambition  or  interell,  hiJ  ^ '* 
gacity  to  obferve  this;  and, after  temporifing  in  various  fhapci,b:- > 
the  head  of  the  army,  he  adled  the  principal  part  in  reftoring  Chai"* 
For  this  he  was  created  duke  of  Albemarle,  confirmed  in  the  com-T- 
of  the  army,  and  loaded  \vith  honours  and  riches. 
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'!ei  n.  being  rcllored  in  1660,  in  the  firll  year  of  his  reien  feem- 

li » e  a  rcai  dciire  to  promote  his  people's  happinefa.     Upon  his 

• .  r.j  t're  aboKtion  of  all  the  feudal  tenures,  he  received  from  the 

-Miit  a  ^Ift  of  the  excife  for  life  ;  and  in  this  ad,  cofFee  and  tea 

t  r.^rrioFird.  By  his  longrefidcnce,  and  that  of  his  friends,  abroad, 

•:  ^.t^  into  England  the cultureof  many  ufcful  vegetables;  fuch as 

:  ^'.^^Ti'Zus,  artichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  feveral  kinds  of  beans, 

. :  ii^hJi.     Under  him,  Jatiiaica,  which  had  been  conquered  by 

"  \.'L  jadcr  the  aufpices  of  Cromwell,  was  greatly  improved,  and 

•  i  -ji-  colony.     The  Royal  Society  was  inftituted,  and  many po- 
-•  v:  refp eating  trade  and  colonifation  were  paffed.     In  fhort, 

kn.'^v  and  cultivated  the  true  interefts  of  his  kingdom,  till  he 
'  r^eU  by  plca^farc,  and  funk  in  indolence,— failings  that  had  the 
'  "..fcqucnces  as  defpotlfm  itfelf.  He  appeared  to  intercft  himfelf 
:u!T-nr.^5  of  his  citizens,  when  London  was  burnt  down  in  1666 ; 
-lag:  rebailt  with  greater  lullre  and  conveniences  is  a  proof  of 
:  -rt^c  of  her  trade  :  but  there  were  no  bounds  to  Charles's  love  of 
V : :,  v.hich  led  him  into  the  moft  extravagant  cxpenfes.     He  has 

-.  cver^lv  cenfured  for  felling  Dunkirk  to  the  French  king  tofap- 
\U  nece^ues,  after  he  had  fquandered  the  immenfc  fums  granted 

".  hv  T^rWaiaeut.  The  price  Was  about  250,000!.  *ilerling.  But, 
r  rj  tr.>.  hii  conduft  was  more  defenfible  than  in  his  fecret  con- 
:  ,r;5  IX :th  France,  which  were  of  the  moft  fcandalous  nature,  nt- 

•  .  ::rpar:jnit  to  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  fuch  as  muft  ever 
-:  i:.f!in)  on  his  memory. 

\:-:c::?  the  evidences  of  his  degeneracy  as  a  king,  maybe  mentioned 

nvi-g  vtiy  to  the  popular  clamour  againft  the  lord  Clarendon,  as 

c-  :ef  adviiVr  of  the  faleof  Dunkirk  ;  a  man  of  extcnfive  knowledge, 

-  ^rea:  ibiiities,  and  more  honeft  in  his  intentions  than  moft  of  his 

^T  T.inilkrs,  bat  whom  he  facrificed  to  the  fycophants  of  his  plea- 

•  '".c  hocrs.    The  firft  Dutch  war,  which  began  in^i665,  was  carried 
■*•»:>.  great  refDlution  and  fpirit  under  the   duke  of  York  ;  but, 

'•  -izH  CKarlea's  mifapplication  of  the  public  money,  which  had 
•i  gfanied  for  the  war,  the  Dutch,  while  a  treaty  of  peace  was 

•  r"ti1;-|  at  Breda,  found  means  to  infult  the  royal  navy  of  Eng» 
'--^/b/i::yi!ngupthe  Medway  as  far  as  Chatham,  and  deftroying 
''^er^ariui  ihips  of  war.  Soon  after  this,  a  peace  was  concluded 
••  ir.'-di  he-ftccn  Great  Britain  and  the  States-General,  for  the  pre- 

-'ion  of  the  Spanifti  Netherlands;  and  Sweden  having  acceded  to 

•  -  •  tff5-r.  i66S,it  was  culled  the  triple  alliance. 

L".  1671,  Charles  was  fo  ill  advifed  as  to  feize  upon  the  money  of 

•  "  ^^"i*^".  which  had  been  lent  him  at  81.  percent,  and, to  fhut 
»•'•-«  exchequer.    This  was  an  indefenfible  ftep  ;  and  Charles  pre- 
^*'^i^-iioijiufy  it  by  the  neceffity  of  his  affairs,  being  then  on  the 
*"';«  y*  frefn  v^ar  ^/^^^  Holland.     This  was  declared  in  1672,  and  had 
;.  J"^'' pO'e<i  fatal  to  that  republic  ;  for  in  this  war  the  Engliih 
*. '"  '■'-*raiy  aftedin  conjiinftion  with  thofe  of  France.     The  duke  of 
^^jy^namanded  the  English  fleet,  and  difplayed  great  gallantry  in  that 
*';?;■  /^^^^^okc  of  Monmouth,  the  eldell  and  favourite  natural  fon 
*^'  ^  "-Ties,  commanded  6000  Engliih  forces,  who  joined  the  French 
!V;'  V  "^  Countries  ;  and  all  Holland  mull  have  fallen  into.the  hands 
t';  !:■-  ^'=^'^^.  had  it  not  been  for  the  vanity  of  their  monarch,  Lewis 
^~     '  ''"'^  *isin  a  hurry  to  enjoy  his  triumph  in  his  capital,  and  fome 
>'-7  uttoretcoi  circumftances.     All  confidence  was  now  loft  betweea 
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reading  his  declaration  for  liberty  of  confcientc,  and  their  ;:ia 
upon  a  legd  trial,  alarmed  his  bed  protellant  friends. 

In  this  extremity »  many  great  men  in  England  and  Scotland,  U 
they  wiftied  well  to  James,  applied  for  relief  toWilliam  prince  of  Cm 
in  Holland,  a  prince  of  great  abilities,  and  the  inveterate  ccem 
Louis  XIV.  who  then  threatened  Europe  with  chains.     The  prim 
Orange  was  the  nephew  and  fon-in-law  of  James,  having  marr.^. 
princefs  Mary,  that  king's  eldeft daughter ;  and  he  at  lail  embarked 
a  fleet  of  500  fail  for  England,  avowine  it  to  be  his  deiign  to  itfio  . 
church  and  ilate  to  their  true  rights.     Upon  his  arrival  in  Engb:.  J 
was  joined  not  only  by  the  Whigs,  but  by  many  whom  James  ha«i 
iidered  as  his  befl  friends ;  and  even  his  daughter  the  princely  v 
and  her  hufband,  George  prince  of  Denmark,  left  him,  and  joi  >-: 
prince  of  Orange.     James  might  ftill  have  reigned  ;  but  be  w^  . 
rounded  with  French  emiflaries  and  ignorant  Jefuits,  who  vKtcl  \ 
not  to  reign  rather  than  not  to  reftorc  pdpery.     They  fecret.'v  r 
fuaded  him  to  fend  his  queen,  and  fon,  real  or  pretended,  dui  i 
fix  months  old,  to  Prance,  and  to  follow  them  in  perfon<— '-i"'!^'* 
did  ;  and  thus,  in  t638,  ended  his  reign  in  England  ^  which  cccn: 
Englifh  hiflory  is  termed  tke  Revolution, 

It  is  well  known  that  king  William's  chief  objed  was  tohnmbl-' 
power  of  France,  and  his  reign  was  fpent  in  an  almoft  oniflterrur 
courfe  of  hoflilities  with  that  power,  which  were  fupportcd  by  Eq^'  - 
at  an  expenfe'ihe  had  never  known  before.  The  nation  had  gro>*n  c: 
tious,  through  the  experience  of  the  two  lad  reigns  ;  and  he  gave 
confent  to  the  6:11  of  rights,  by  which  the  liberties  of  the  people  ^^ 
confirmed  and  fecured ;  tliough  the  friends  of  liberty  in  g^eraj  ccr 
plained  that  the  bill  of  rights  was  very  inadequate  to  whatooghuo  u. 
Deen  infixed  on,  at  a  period  fo  favourable  to  the  enlargement  an^  ic<- 
rity  of  liberty,  as  a  crown  beftowed  by  the  free  voice  of  the  ^^ 
The  two  laft  kings  had  made  a  very  bad  ufe  of  the  whole  nation-', 
venae,  which  was  put  into  their  hands,  and  which  was  found  u 
fuiEcient  to  raife  and  maintain  a  (landing  army.    The  revcniv  • 
therefore  now  divided ;  pa^t  was  allotted  for  the  current  nation;^! 
vice  of  the  year,  and  was  to  be  accounted  for  to  parliament ; 
part,  which  is  dill  called  the  civH  \i&  money,  was  given  to  the  '• 
for  the  fupport  of  his  houfe  and  dignity. 

It  was  the  jufl  fenfe  the  people  of  England  had  of  their  civil  2nd  r 
gious  rights  alone  that  could  provoke  them  to  agree  to  the  iatr  rrv 
lution,  for  they  never  in  other  refpe^s  had  been  at  fo  high  a  p ;'v^ 
wealth  and  profperity  as  in  the  year  1688.    The  tonnage  of  their  n 
chant  (hips,  as  appears  from  Dr.  Diivenant,  was^that  year,nearly  J I 
ble  what  it  had  been  in  1666  ;  and  the  tonnage  of  the  royal  naTV.^'^^ 
in  i66e,  was  only  62,594  (°Q?>  ^^  ^  '^^^  increafcd  to  101,03:  t'^ 
The  increafe  of  the  cuSoms,  and  the  annual  rental  of  £nglan<i.  \^^' 
the  fame  proportion.     The  war  with  France,  which,  on  the  ki>> 
part,  was  far  from  being  fuccefsful,  required  an  enormous  cxptn 
^nd  the  Iriih  continued,  in  general,  faithful  to  king  James.  Buttna 
>£ngliih>  who  wiihed  well  to  th^  Stuart  family,  beaded  their  br> 
reftored  by  conqueft :  and  the  parliament  enabled  the  kbg  to  reoV 
Ireland,  and  to  gain  the  battle  of  the  Bo]^ne  againft  James,  vbo  th(| 
loft  all  the  military  honour  he  had  acquired  before.     The  mairi^^ 


France  proved  fuperior  to  that  of  England  in  the  beginning 
war;  but  in  the  year  1692*  that  of  France  received  pn  iricco^c^^ 
Mow  in  the  defeat  at  La  Hogue. 
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auTfis  ^ere  threatened,  and  confpiracies  difcovcred  every  day  a- 

t.ie  government,  and  the  iupply  of  the  continental  war  forced  the 

r.fTX  to  open  new  refources  for  money.    A  land-tax  was  impofcd, 

-r.  fub'tct's  lands  were  taxed,  according  to  their  val  uations  given 

t  .z  levtral  counties.     Thofe  who  were  the  mod  loyal  gave  the 

^.  vaVjadoas,  ind  were  the  heavieft  taxed ;  and  this  prepofterous 

M  atstiBQCs;  but  the  greatefl  and  boldefl  operations  in  finances 

ver  tx>k  place  was  eftabJiflied  in  that  reign,  which  was  the  car- 

r    : :  1^  ^arby  borrowing  money  upon  the  parliamentary  fecurities, 

'    vp.  form  what  are  now  called  the  public  funds.     The  chief  pro- 

c'tbisfchemeis  faid  to  have  been  Charles  Montague,  afterwards 

\\\S\x.     His  principal  argument  for  fuch  a  project  was,  that  it 

:  ^^'ige  the  moneyed  part  oifthe  nation  to  befriend  the  Revolution 

•^^  bicaufe,  after  lending  their  money,  they  could  have  no  hope^ 

-/2  repaid  but  by  fupporting  that  intereft,  and   the  weight  of 

.« :ald  oblige  the  commercial  people  to  be  more  induftrious, 

.Mim,notwithflanding  the  vaft  fervice  he  had  done  to  the  nation, 

•'.e  public  benefits  which  took  place  under  his  aufpices,  particularly 

cfxblifhmcnt  of  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  re-coining  the  fil- 

•-'.cy,  met  with  fo  many  mortifications  from  his  parliament,  that 

-/.  jriV.y  Tcfolvcd  upon  an  abdication,  and  had  drawn  up  a  fpeech  for 

-'  r-rpo(e,  which  he  was  prevailed  upon  to  fupprefs.     He  Jong  bore 

:.nrcmi  he  met  with,  in  hopes  of  being  fupported  in  his  war  with 

'wf ;  hat  2:  laft,  in  1697,  be  was  forced  to  conclude  the  peace  of 

^  cvwirh  the  French  king,who  acknowledged  his  title  to  the  crowa 

^lod.  By  this  time  William  had  loft  his  queen*,  but  the  govexn- 

-  '^s?  continued  in  his  perfon.    After  peace  was  reftored,  the  com« 

:^li ged  Kim  to  difband  his  army,  all  but  an  inconfiderable  number, 

•  '0  diimifs  his  favourite  Dutch  guards.     Towards  the  end  of  his 

• '  Hi^  fears  of  feeing  the  whole  Spanifli  monarchy  in  pofTeflion  of 
':e  arrhe  death  of  the  catholic  king  Charles  II.  which  was  everyday 

•  - '^d,  led  him  into  a  very  impolitic  meafure,  which  was  the  parti- 

t-vif,  with  France,  by  which  that  monarchy  was  to  be  divided  be- 

*■  '^ti  tSc  honfcs  of  Bourbon  and  Auftria.     This  treaty  was  highly  re- 

'■^ '  ^y  th*  parliament,  and  fome  of  his  miniftry  were  impeached  for 

'  V  '^^r  ^^    ^^  ^'^^  thought  William  faw  his  error  when  it  was  too 

;  "" .   ^^';\^i:'.iflers  were  acquitted  from  their  impeachment ;  and  the 

'  "'''f  ^^'^".g  James  difcovered  the  infincerity  of  the  French  court, 

::"!  '^^'^iately  proclaimed  his  fon  king  of  Great  Britain. 


glorious  ad  of  William's  reign  was  his  paiT- 

l  lebili  tor  fettling  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown  in  the  houfeofHan- 

•'^«  0".  :he  uth  of  June,  1701.     His  death  was  haftened  by  a  fall 

^J^^^\\  r,orfe,  foon  after  he  had  renewed  the  grand  alliance  againft 

•-•c,  Or.  d:e  %xj^  ^f  ^\|arch,  1702,  in  the  jid  year  of  his  age,  and  the 

/'.  V^ :?'  ^^l^f^  *°  England.    This  prince  was  not  made  by  nature  for 

v^ -inty.^  Hii  manners  were  cold  and  forbidding  ;  he  feemed  alfo 

• '  •■"'-  alirnjl  to  lofe  fight  of  thofe  principles  of  liberty,  for  the  fup- 
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fealUpox,  Drc.  a8. 1694,  in  the  thitty-third  year  of  her  aje, 
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valcnt  to  an  army.  But!  the  honqur  and  intcrefi  of  the  nation  ro 
crificcd  to  private  court  intrigues,  managed  by  Mrs.  Malham,  a  'u 
of  the  duchefs  of  Marlborough,  who  had  fupplantcd  her  bcccid 
and  by  Mr.  Harlcy. 

Conferences  ^ere  opened  for  peace  at  Uirccht,  in  Januarv  n: 
which  the  queen  and  the  French  king  fent  pleDipotentiariw;  .it  id 
lies  being  defeated  at  Denain,  they  grew  fenfiblc  they  were  no  ci  ^; 
the  French,  now  that  they  were  abandoned  by  theEnglilh.  In  il" 
terms  were  agreed  upon  between  France  and  England.    T'^^t  ;t 
needs  not  be  informed  of  the  particular  celfions  made  by  the  K- 
efpecially  that  of  Dunkirk  :  but  after  all,  the  peace  would  hav 
Hill  more  ij\defenfible  and  ihameful  than  it  was,  had  it  not  hetut^ 
death  of  the  emperor  Jofcph,  by  which  his  brother  Charles  111. 
whom  the  war  was  chiefly  undertaken,  became  emperor  of  Cicrc:/ 
well  as  king  of  Spain }  and  the  dilatorinefs,  if  not  bad  faith,  ol:b:  r 
lifli  allies,  in  not  fulfilling  their  engagements,  and  throwing  up: 
Britifh  parliament  almoft  the  whole  weight  of  the  war;  not  :o  s.'". 
the  exhaufted  Hate  of  the  kingdom.  Such  was  the  Hate  of  afeir^  - 
critical  period  ;  and  I  am  ajpt  to  think  from  their  complexion,  t'ii: 
queen  was,  by  fome  fedret  influence,  which  never  has  yet  bcc .  •- 
vered,  ^nd  was  even  concealed  from  fome  of  her  miniflers,  ir:ii:'  i 
call  her  brother  to  the  fucceiSon.  The  reft  of  the  queen's  life  v>::  1 
dered  uneafy  by  the  jarring  of  parties,  and  the  contentions  am."  ^ 
ininifters.     The  Whigs  demanded  a  writ  for  the  cleftoral  prn  v 
Hanover,'  as  duke  of  Cambridge,  to  come  to  England ;  2D«i  i^-^ 
obliged  haflily  to  difmifs  her  lurd-treafurer,  when  me  fellimoa  '.' 
gic  diforder,  which  carried  her  off  the  firft  of  Auguft  1714,  in  t .: 
tieth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  her  reign*.    Not*i*h:: 
ing  the  exhaulled  ilate  of  England  before  the  peace  of  Utrecht  vi- 
eluded,  yet  the  public  credit  was  little  or  nothing  aifcdcd  by  hi r  J 
though  the  national  debt  then  amounted  to  about  fifty  millions ; : 
was  the  dcpeadencc  of  the  people  upon  the  fecurity  of  pariiamtit 

Anne  had  no  (Irength  of  mind,  by  herfelf,  to  carry  any  impor:j| 
folve  into  execution  ;  and  (he  left  public  meafures  in  fo  iudrci 
date,  that,  upon  her  death,  the  fucceffion  took  place  in  tern>)  o<'\ 
of  fettlcmcnt,  and  George  I.  ejeftor  of  Hanover,  fon  of  the  p. 
Sophia,  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  was  proclaimed  king  ofGr..i 
tain, — his  rootlier,  who  would  have  been  next  in  fucceHion,  b 
died  but  a  few  days  before.  He  came  pver  to  England  w  iii- 
prepofTeiFions  againfl  the  Tory  miniftry,  moil  of  whom  he  Jm  ' 
This  did  not  make  any  great  alteration  to  his  prejudice  in  hi^i 
but  nrany  of  the  Scots,  by  the  ijifluence  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  an- 
chiefs,  were  driven  into  rebellion  in  17151  which  was  happi«y 
prefTed  the  beginning  of  the  next  year.  . 

•  With  her  ended  the  line  of  the  Stuarts,  who,  from  the  acrtOSon  of  Jan:. 
1603,  hadfwaycd  the  Iceptrc  of  England  11 1  years,  and  that  of  Scotland  34:    ■ 
the  acccflion  of  Robert  II.  anno  1371.     Jamtts,  the  l»tc  pietendcr,  fon  af  Jj  '><•• 
brother  to  queen  Anne,  u}X)n  hit  father's  dcceafe,  anno  1701,  vras  procLiim<ii 
Kogbnd,  by  l*ewis  XlVi  at  St.  Germain's,  and  for  fome  lime  treated  a&  u 
coiitts  of  Rome,  France,  Spain,  and  Tuiin.     He  rcfidcd  at  Rome,  where  U   • 
the  appearance  of  a  court,  and  continued  firm  in  tlie  RomiOi  failh  till  hi-  dt«'.. 
happened  in  1765.     He  left  two  Ions,  viz.  Charles  EdwarJ,  born  in  »7iC,  v 
^ated  at  CuUoden  in  1746,  and  upon  his  father's  4eath  repaired  to  Rmnr,  wh'» 
.tijiued /or  Ibme  time,  and  afterwcinis  relided  at  Flotcnce*  under  the  ti;^  <*t     1 
^banv,  but  died  lately.    Heniy,  his  fecondfoo,  who  enjoya a diyitfifd  pUc^  a  a. 
\i  Rome,  and  !&  known  by  the  name  of  cardinal  YorL 
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\:'.S7  all,  the  nation  was  in  fuch  a  difpofition  that  itie  tniiii&ry  dufft 
:eaarc  to  call  a  new  parliament ;  and  the  members  of  that  whick 

ttirg  voted  a  condaaance  of  their  duration  from  three  to  fevcn 

-5 ;  *  bicii  is  thooght  to  have  been  the  grcateft  ilretch  of  parliamen- 

•ro-iercTer  known*     Several   other  ettraordinary  meafu res  took 

<^  i"io:it  the  fame  tim^,     Mr.  Shippeni  an  excellent  fpeaker,  and 

■  re:  of  piiliamcnt,  was  fent  to  the  Tower  for  faying  that  the  king's 

V.1  W2J  CLculated  for  the  meridian  of  Hanover  rather  than  that  of 

^':>n;  aad  one  Matthews,  a  young  journeyman  printer,  was  hanged 
■  "^rctr.g  a  filly  pamphlet,  that  in  later  times  would  not  have  been 

^::  i-orthyof  animadverfioo.     The  truth  is,  the  Whig  miniilry 

•  f-iteively  jealous  of  every  thing  that  feemed  to  afFeci  their  maf- 
•.-'e:  and  George  i.  though   a  fagacious,  moderate  prince,   un- 

'"llv  rendered  England  too  fubfcrvicnt  to  his  continental  connec- 

" .  *h:ch  were  yery  various  and  complicated.    He  quarrelled  with 

'■    *ir  of  Mufcovy  aboat  their  German  concerns;   and,  had  not 

:f*XIL  kiag  of  Sweden,  been  killed  fo  critically  as  he  was>  Great 

-n  wobably  would  have  been  invaded  by  that  northern  conqueror, 

'-'preparations  being  made  for  thatpurpofe, — he  being  incenfcd  at 

ee,  as  Eledor  of  Hanover,  for  purchaiing  Bremen  and  Verdenof 

D  .nes,  which  had  been  a  part  of  his  dominions. 

'^1  iTi"?,  George  quarrelled  with  Spain  onaccount  of  the  quadruple 

•  ^ce  ttutlud  been  formed  between  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany, 
i:  cVares  General ;  and  his  admiral,  firGcorge  Byng,  by  his  orders, 

■'  ^\^eii  rbc  Spanilh  fleet  at  Syracufe.  A  trifling  war  with  Spain  then 
"r.faccJ,  but  it  was  foon  ended  by  the  Spaniards  delivering  up 

•  -Ml  and  Sicily,  the  former  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  kttcr 

^  national  punKhmcnt,  diSTerent  from  plague,  peflilence;  and  fal- 
'  ''\'  '«>^«ttook  England  in  the  year  1720,  by  the  fnddcn  rife  of  tie 

I '  Sea  flock,  one  of  the  trading  companies ;  but  of  this  we  have 

;^-y  given  an  account,  ander  the  article  South-Sea  Compani^. 

Ijic Jacobites  thought  to  avail  themfelves  of  the  national  difcontent 
*/  [^''  -tuth-Sea  fcheme,  and  England's  conne£lions  with  the  continent^ 

•  i^Uvetrday  inaeafed.  One  Layer,  a  lawyer,  was  tried  and  cxe- 
'^  '^i  to:  high  treifon.  Several  perfons  of  great  quality  and  diftindion 
^'['  ^pf'^Headed  on  fnfpiciou  :  but  the  ftorm  fell  chiefly  on  Francis 

•  icrhjr,^  lordbiftiop  of  Rochefter,  who  was  deprived  of  bis  fee,  and 
'"•f  I'lpirHajHent,  and  banilhed  for  life.  There  wasfome  irregularity 
-'-Jf^  prccetdings againll  him;  and  therefore  the  juftite  of  the  biihop'i 
'p'^m  has  been  queftionedi  though  there  i*  little  or  no  rcafon  to 

•  IJ^^  there  was  fufficient  proof  of  his  guilt. 
^^  ti^aiuting  was  the  ilate  of  Europe  at  this  time,  that,  in  Septcm- 

a  frelh  treaty  was  tonduded  at  Hanover,  between  the  kingg 
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mi  Britain,  France,  and  Pmffia,  to  counterbalance  an  alliance 
J^^  m  been  formed  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid.     A 


k 


^•^^^^•oa  was  fent  to  tKe  Baltic,  to  hinder  the  Ruffians  from  attacking 
'^^.«ffl,  another  to  the  Meditertanean,  ahd  a  third,  under  admiral 
^^^<5cr,  10  the  Weft  Indies,  to  Watch  the  Spanifh  platc-fteets.  This  laft 


j' f  ^<ii  W4$  little  better.  They  loft  near  10,000  men  in  the  nege  or 

^^  1  ur,  viuch  thcv  wet*  obliged  to  raife.  ^ 

^  ^^vrd  with  the  ttfiperor  was  thtt  moft  dangeroas  to  ilanover  or 
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any  that  could  happen ;  and  though  an  oppoficion  in  the  hoafe  (s^  $ 
snons  was  formed  by  iir  William  Wyndham  and  Mr.  Paltency,  tk| 
liament  continued  to  be  more  and  more  laviih  in  graBtin|  mosril 
fabfidies  for  the  protedlion  of  Hanover,  to  the  kings  of  utnmim 
Sweden,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hefle-CaficL    Such  was  the  ftate  «{ 


reign,  ine  reign  of  George 
number  of  bubbles  and  cheating  projeds,  by  which  it  was  recho 
that  almoft  a  million  and  a  half  was  won  and  loft ;  and  for  the  greu 
teration  of  the  fyftem  of  Europe,  by  the  concern  which  the  Cngliili  t 
"in  the  affairs  of  the  continent.  The  inftitution  of  the  finkicg  k 
for  diminifhinfl;  the  national  debt>  took  place  likewifeat  tMs  pcii 
The  value  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kinedom  began  now  to  be  be: 
nnderftood  than  formerly,  and  the  ftate  of  manufadnresbegsDtoth 
This  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  unequal  diftribntion  of  the  laai-r 
which  rendered  it  difficult  for  the  poor  to  fubfift  in  certain  couoti 
which  had  been  forward  in  giving  in  the  true  value  of  thsL*  c:t 
when  that  tax  took  place. 

Sir  Robert  Walpole  was  confidered  as  firft  minifter  of  EngUoJ  ^b 
George  I.  died ;  andfome  differences  having  happened  between  him  2 
the  prince  of  Wales,  it  was  generally  thought,  upon  the  accefion  of  > 
latter  to  the  crown,  that  fir  Robert  would  be  difplaced.  That  nvui 
have  been  the  cafe,  could  another  perfon  have  been  found  eqaaViy  v 
pable  to  manage  the  houfe  of  commons,  and  to  gratify  that  predilr 
tor  Hanover  which  George  II.  inherited  from  hisfather.  No  niin. 
ever  underffood  better  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England,  suk!  no^ 
perhaps,  ever  tried  it  mpre.  He  filled  all  places  of  ^wer*  trci, 
profit,  and  almoft  the  houfe  of  commons  itfelf,  with  his  own  aeatur 
out  peace  was  his  darling  objed,  becaufe  he  thought  that  war  mu; 
fatal  to  his  power.  'During  his  long  adminiftiation  he  never  loll  a  q 
tion  that  he  was  in  earned  to  carry.  The  excife  fcheme  was  ihcf 
sneafure  that  gave  a  fhock  to  his  power:  and  even  that  he  cooM  H 
carried,  had  he  not  been  afraid  of  the  fpirit  of  the  people  vrir'n. 
doors,  which  might  have  either  produced  an  ^infurredion,  01  eol 
gered  his  intereft  in  the  ne^  general  election. 

His'pacificfyilem  brought  him,  however,  into  inconvcnienco  b; 
at  home  and  abroad.  It  encouraged  the  Spaniards  to  continae  their 
predations  upon  the  Britifh  (hipping  in  the  American  feas,  And 
French  to  treat  the  Englilh  court  with  infoleuce  and  negied.  Ac  bo 
many  of  the  great  peers  thought  themfelves  flighted,  and  they  interc 
themfelves  more  than  ever  they  had  done  in  ele^iions.    Thb,  tojet 
with  the  difguff  of  the  peopleat  the  propofed  excife  fcheme,  and  ^ 
the  Gin  Aa  in  the  year  1756,  increafed  the  minority  in  the  honi'e 
commons  to  1 30,  fome  of  whom  were  as  able  men  and  as  good  fpeak 
as  ever  had  fat  in  a  parliament ;  and  taking  advantage  oi  the  increnf: 
complaints  againft  the  Spaniards,  they  attacked  the  minifter  with  .i;r 
flrength  of  argument  and  with  great  eloquence.  In  juftice  to  Walpu 
it  ihould  be  obferved,  that  he  Wed  the  courts  of  juffice  with  ai}|e  s 
upright  judges,  nor  was^he  ever  known  to  attempt  any  pervcxfion 
the  law  of  the  kingdoms.    He  was  fo  far  from  checking  the  &ccdo3) 
debate,  that  he  bore  with  equanimity  the  moft  fcurrilous  abafe  tbi!  ;v 
thrown  out  againil  him.    He  gave  way  to  one  or  two  profecnuon.  j 
libels,  in  compliance  to  his  friends,  who  thought  themfelves  ^tfTct 
^v  them;  but  it  is  ceruin,  that  the  prcfs  of  England  ntvct  wa^  n 
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•  ml  free  than  daring  his  adminiilration.  Ani  as  to  his  paciiic  fyf« 
t    .1  undoubtedly  more  than  repaid   to  the  nation  all  that  was  re- 

•  1  to  Icpport  it,    by  the  increal'c  of  her  trade,  and  the  improve- 

•  of  h?T  oianufaclurcs. 

'  -tariCiroline,  confort  to  George  TI.  had  been  always  a  firm  friencf 

1  n.?.\i^«r;  but  Ihe  died  November  20th,  1737,  when  a  variance 

ci  letiicen  the  king  and  his  fon^  the  prince  of  Wales.  The  latter 

;  -.iLi,  Liat  through  Walpoje':>  influence  he  was  deprived  not  only 

•  •  e  pnw^rbut  the  proviiion  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him  ;  and. 
L."  :u,siV:f  at  the  head  of  the  oppofition  with  fo  much  firmntfs,  that 

.  C'-a^rally  forefccn  Walpole's  power  #as  drawing  to  a  erilis.  Ad- 
-■  V?rr:on,  who  hated  theminiHer,  was  Tent,  in  1739,  with  a  fqua* 
'■i'fiX  (Lips  10  the  Weft  Indies,  where  he  took  and  demoliflied  Porto 
;  b'2t  being  a  hot,  intraftable  man,  he  mifcarried  in  his  other  at« 
'-,  especially  that  upon  Carthagena,  in  which  fome  thoufands  of 
"'*.  lives  were  wantonly  thrown  away.     The  oppofition  exulted  in 
-  '--L'.ficcefs,  and  afterwards  imputed  his  mifcarriages  to  the  nii* 
-  J  lurving  the  war,  by  with-holding  the  means  for  carrying  it  on. 
V  KEcrai  eieAion  approaching,  fo  prevalent  was  the  intereft  of  the 
:  .->t  of  Wales  in  England,  and  that  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  in  Scot- 
1;  tiiit  z  majority  was  returned  to  parliament  who  were  no  friends 
■  -  r.'.  rdicJler;  and,  after  a  few  trying  divifions,  he  retired  from  the 
-.e,  oniric  Qth  of  February,  174a,  was  created  earl  of  Orford,  and 
'  r.  t.'.c  1  im  rctgned  all  his  employments, 
<jv0.ge  11.  bore  the  lofs  of  his  miniller  with  the  greatefl  equanimity, 
I  e  en  conferred  titles  of  honour,  and  polls  of  dillini5lion,  upon  the 

•  ■  ii  :f  tie  oppofition.  By  this  time,  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles 
•  i  :H- danger  of  the  pragmatic  fan^lion  (which  meant  the  fucceflion 
• '  Jl.  d4u^hter  to  all  the  Auftrian  dominions),  through  the  ambition  of 
!  -:  cc,  who  had  filled  all  Germany  with  her  armies,  and  many  other 

J  current caufes,  induced  George  to  take  the  leading  part  in  a  contii- 
.^  r*l  war.  He  was  encouraged  to  this  by  lord  Carteret,  afterwards 
•-"  cf  Gnaviilc,  an  able  but  headftrong  minifter,  whom  George  had 
•"-'ieiiife^retary  of  ftate,  and  indeed  by  the  voice  of  the  nation  in 
..=:«e74l.  George  accordingly  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
:  -gilt  led  gained  the  battle  of  Dettingen,  June  16,  1743  ;  but  would 
Dct  luKr'aii  general,  the  earl  of  Stair,  to  improve  the  blow,  which 
^aitiiocght  to  proceed  from  tendernefs  for  his  eiedloral  dominions. 

GreiiBritaia  was  then  engaged  in  a  very  expenfive  war  bothagainffi 

*y  French  and  Spaniards ;  and  her  enemies  thought  to  avail  themfelves 

'    the  general  difcontent  that  had  prevailed  in  England  on  account  of 

^-r.cver,  and  which,  even  in  parliamentary  debates,  was  thought  by 

t  m.?  to  cjfceed  the  bounds  of  decency.     This  naturally  fuggeiled  to 

j-^trv  the  idea  of  applying  to  the  Pretender,  who  refided  at  Rome;  and 

•"'  *|*?€d  that  his  fon  Charles,  who  was  a  fprightly  young  man,  Ihould 

r<:i*i:toi'raixc,  from  whence  he  fet  fail,  and  narrowly  efcaped  with 

*  fci*  foilowcn,  in  a  frigate,  to  the  weftern  coalls  of  Scotland,  be«- 

J-J-ftQ  iHciflaiKUof  Mull  and  Sky,  where  he  difcovered  himfelf,>{rem- 

t.«d  hi.  foHowcn,  and  publilhed  a  manifeflo  exciting  the  nation  to  a 

f'-'flhoa.  Ji  is  ncceflary,  before  we  relate  the  true  caufc  of  this  en* 

^f[F  ii«,  to  make  a  (hort  retrofpca  to  foreign  parts. 

AW  war  of  ,7^,  proved  unfortunate  in  the  Weft  Indies,  through  the 
TAUUiTifions  between  admiral  Vernon  and  general  Wentworth,  who 
commandctl the  land  troops;  and  it  was  thought  that  about  20,000 
*^ifiil*ioldicnattdfcanicn  pcriflicd  in  the  impracticable  attempt  on  C»r- 
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lkftgS90»  «iid  l><f  tke  iaelettency  of  the  nr  and  cfimatt  darisg  odd 
•xpfdttioBs.    The  year  1741  had  been  fpent  in  negodatioos  wiikf  | 
cevfls  of  Pctesibnrgh  and  Berlin,  which,  though  expenfire,  pn«4 
little  or  no  fervice  to  Great  Britain:  fo  that  the  vidoryof  Detdtl 
Idft  the  French  troops  in  much  ^he  (kme  fituation  as" before*   Ai 
leaee  between  the  admirals  Matthews  and  Leftock  had  giTcn  uoti 
timity  to  the  Spaniih  and  French  fleets  to  efcape  ont  of  Toulon  %m 
Kttk  Mki  and  fopn  after,  the  French,  who  had  before  only  aded  » 
.  Kes  to  the  Spaniards,  declared  war  againft  Great  Britain,  who,  i;i 
tarn,  dedared  war  againil  the  French.    The  Dntch,  the  natnra!  ^i 
•f  England,  daring  this  war,  carried  on  a  moft  Iscrative  trade ; 
aoald  Cher  be  broaght  t^  ad  againft  the  French  till  the  people  er.u 
into  aflbcuitiotts  and  infafredionsagainll  die  govemsent.   ThrL- 
yine  was  in  a  miferable  condition ;  and  when  thev  at  laft  feot  1  bo<2 
troops  to  join  the  Britilh  and  A]iibria&  armies,  which  had  Wen  vrt 
cdly  conmanded  for  oneor  two  campaigns,  they  cKd  it  in  fod  a  mi 
that  h  was  plain  thiey  did  not  intend  to  ad  in  eameft.    WhratU*: 
tif  Cnaibertand  to«k  upon  himfelf  the  commaad  of  dicftnnr, 
French,  to  the  great  r^rooch  of  the  alliet,  weicalmoft  maften  of 
luaTter  of  the  NedieriaadB,  and  were  befieging  ToMmay.  T^t  <i'- 
nttempted  to  laiife  the  liege;  bat  by  the  coiaaeft  of  Ae  Adbiar,  • 
the  cpwaidice  of  the  Dutch,  whofe  gorerament  all  along  Idi  ai  iti 
*  conei^ondence  wkh  Fcancc,  he  loft  the  battle  of  foatenoy,  &&d  7 
of  his  beft  men;  though  it  is  generaUy  allowed  diat  his difpoii'> 
were  excellent,  and  both  he  and  hu  troops  behaved  with  noenin 
intrepidity.    To  counteibalance  Oich  a  tram  of  mssfortwies,  adc 
Anfon  retomed  this  year  to  EMknd  «wi€h  an  inmenfe  tre^vrt  (ai 
a  million  fterling),  which  he  mid  talben  from  the  SpasUrds  ir 
voyage  round  the  world;  and  commodore  Warren,  with  Coksell 
|>erel,  took  from  the  French  the  important,  town  and  fome^of  U 
burg,  in  the  ifland  of  Cape  Breton. 

Such  was  the  iUce  of  a^airs  abroad  in  Angoft,  I74$»  when  the 
tender's  ddeft  fon,  at  the  bead  of  fonke  Highland  foHovcrs,  Cur; 
and  difarmed  a  party  of  the  king's  troops  in  the  wetem  Htghlan<is 
advanced  with  great  rapidity  to  Perth;   The  government  never  1 
roughly  experienced,  as  it  di4  at  that  ome,  the  beneit  of  the 
debt  for  the  fupport  of  the  Revolntion.    The  Frendi  and  the  U 
party  (for  Inch  there  was  at  that  tame  in  England)  had  laid  2 
fcheme  of  diftreffing  the  Bank ;  but  common  dai^fer  abollAcd  ii 
ftinAions,  and  united  tiiem  in  the  defence  of  one  intereft,  whic 
private  property.    The  merchants  undertook,  in  their  addiris  t 
king,  to  fopport  it  by  receiving  bank  notes  in  payment*    This  f 
able  meafure  faved  public  credit ;  bnt  the  defeat  of  the  rebels 
4nke  of  Cumberland  at  Culloden,  in  the  year  1746,  did  not 
tranquillity  to  Europe.    Though  the  prince  of  Onnge*  fon-in 
.  his  majeJly  George  IL  was,  by  the  credit  of  hie  majeSy,  tad  th 
nf  the  people  of  the  United  Provinces,  aaifed  to  be  tfadr  tbuicl 
the  Dutch  tould  never  be  brought  to  a&  heartily  in  die  war.  Th 
^vere  defeated  at  Val,  near  Maeihdcht,  and  the  duke  «f  Comberla 
iir  danger  of  being  made  prifoner.    Bergen-op-noom  was  cake 
manner  that  has  never  yet  been  explained*    The  aUift  fofcred 
difgraces  on  the  continent;  and  it  now  became  the  gmeral  opin 
England,  that  peace  was  neceflary  to  fave  the  dttko  and  hi«  arm* 
total  defbru^lion.  By  this  time,  however^  rlie  French  marine  ar< 
nrerce  were  in  danger  of  being  annihiUKcd  bf  the  E&gJiih  at  f«>« 
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Tmand  of  the  admirals  A ofoQ,  Warren,  Hawkc,  tnd  other  gal« 
. !  cer ;  but  the  Englifh  arms  were  not  fo  fuccefsftil  as  could  havd 
*  led  under  rear-admiral  Bofcawen  in  the  Eall  Indies.  In  this 
it  sifiin,  the  facceffcB  of  the  French  and  Englilh  during  the  war 
ci'  Uii  U)  have  been  balanced,  and  both  sniniRers  turned  theix 

.  e  xcliminaries  for  p'^ace  were  iigned  in  April,  1748,  and  a  defi^ 
'-^  "rity  was  concluded  at  Aix-la-Chapeile  in  O^ober ;  the  bafis  of 
'  **  H^iiilicrcihtutioo,  on  both  fides,  of  aH  places  taken  during  the 
•  Thf  aext  year  the  iatereft  of  the  national  debt  was  reduced  from 

::  direc  aada  half  per  cent,  for  feven  years,  after  which  the  whole 

• '  ^3id  reduced  to  three  per  cent- 
•  was  :hc  boldcft  ftroke  of  financing  that  ever  was  attempted  pcr- 

\:  iTiV  country,  confiilently  with  public  faith;  for  the  creditors  of 
.vrrnmcat,  after  a   fmall  ineifedual  oppofition,  continued  their 

':c  the  funds;  and  a  few  who  fold  out  even  made  intereil  to  have 

faction  the  fame  fecartty,  or  were  paid  off  their  principal  fttms 
.*  I'lit  fiiiJucg  fund. 

^ :  ^'v  t:?ary  of  conimerce  was  figned  at  Madrid,  between  Great  Bri* 
.w.i  Spiin,  by  which,  in  confideration  of  100,000].  the  South  Sea 

;  ^L  V  ^vc  up  all  their  future  claims  to  the  affienfo  contrad,  by  vir« 

■'^:  »'uca  that  company  had  fupplicd  the  Spanifh  Weft  Indies  with 

05.  h  March,  1750,  died,  univcrfally  lamented,  his  royal  high* 

Frtccnc,  prince  of  Wales.  In  May,  175 1,  an  ad  pafTed  for  regu- 

h'  :i!e  commencement  of  the  year,  by  which  the  old  ftyle  wasabo« 
■"2,  2ad  the  new  iiyle  eftabliined,  to  the  vaft  convenicncy  of  the 

/cu  Thij  was  done  by  finking  eleven  days  in  September,  I75a# 
•  t'cm  that  dme  beginning  the  year  on  the  firft  of  January.  In 
'*:.  tr,e  famous  aft  paifed  for  preventing  clandcftine  marriages. 

1  se  open  encroachments  of  the  French,  who  had  built  forts  on  our 
^^  .'ettiements  in  America,  and  the  difpoAtions  they  made  for  fend* 

.  ^-'tx  va'l bodies  of  veteran  troops  to  fupport  thofe  encroachments^ 
:.i^c?4  wonderful  fpirit  in  England,  efpccially  after  admiral  Bof- 
■■•'^r  •^'.i  ordered,  with  eleven  (hips  of  the  line,  beiides  a  frigate  and 
■  •' Te:iB«ria,  to  fail  to  the  banks  of  Newfonndland,  where  he  came  np 
> '''  lai  took  two  French  men  of  war,  the  reft  of  their  fleet  cfcapin^ 
*'»«  rivcf  St.  Laurence,  by  the  Straits  of  Bellcifle.  No  fooner  was  i£ 
*^  'Jut  hoftilities  were  begun,  than  the  people  of  England  poured 
M  mcrnqf  into  the  government's  loan,  and  orders  were  ifiiied  for 
'■•c  general  reprifals  in  Europe  as  well  as  in  America ;  and  that  all 
'  rrd.-ch  ihips,  whether  outward  or  homeward  bound,  ihould  be 
-^  M,  and  brought  into  BritiQi  poru.  Thefc  orders  were  fo  eiFec- 
[^'-u  :iut,  before  the  end  of  the  year  1755,  above  500  of  the  richeft 
^T^ucerchant  ihips,  and  above  8000  of  their  bed  failors^  were 
i^f'-ii^'ititto  the  kingdom, 

'"^  'jlyi'  1755,  g^aeral  Braddock,  who  had  been  injudicionfly  fent 
J.ou  Lrg'und  to  attack;  the  French,  and  reduce  the  forts  on  the  (Miio, 
"  i^  oefea-ed  and  killeA,  by  falling  into  an  ambufcade  of  the  FrRich 

^-i  i  hdiiTtt  near  Fort  du  Qucnc  (now  called  Fort  Pitt;  or  Fittlburg) ; 

b-:  itijor.gcaeral  Johnfon  defeated  a  body  of  French  near  Crowa 

^•^^it,  cf  whom  he  killed  about  1000. 
^^  !RQ?ordon  as  the  fpirits  of  the  public  were  elevated  by  the  for- 

P'l^iblearnmnents  which  were  prepared  for  carrying  on  the  war,  they 

^^ i^rc  tQok  with  an  account  that  the  French  had  landed  11, coo  ^^^^ 

i'lincrca,  [QSttack  Fort  St. Philip  there ;  that  Admiral  Byn^  who  ha<i 
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been  fent  out  with  a  f^qQadron,  at  leaft  equal  to  tbat  of  the  French, 
been  ImBed,  if  not  defeated,  by  their  admiral  Galliilbniere,  and  tk 
laft  Minorca  was  farrendered  by  general  Blakeney.  The  public  oc 
was  fachi  that  the  king  ^ave  op  Byng  to  public  jaftice,  and  he  vu 
at  Portfmouth  for  not  doing  all  that  was  in  his  power  againft  the  eut 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Mr.  Pitt  was  placed,  as  tecretaryof  f 
at  fhe  head  of  adminiftration.  He  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  b 
eloquent,  and  energetic  fpeaker,  and  he  foon  proved  himfelf  to  b 
fpiiited  a  minifler.  The  mifcarriages  in  the  MeoitenraQeao  had  cl« 
fequence  but  the  lofs  of  Fort  St.  Philip,  which  was  ibot^  thaoreiv 
by  the  vaft  fuccefs  of  the  Engli(h  privateers,  both  in  Europe  and  A 
nca.  The  fucceiTes  of  the  Enghlh  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  under  col. 
Clive,  are  almoft  incredible.  He  defeated  Suraja^Dowla,  nibcr 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  and  placed  JafBer  Ally  Cawn  io  the  re 
feat  of  the  nabobs  of  thofe  provinces.  Suraja  Dowla,  who  wis  n 
French  intercft,  a  few  days  after  his  being  defeated,  was  tikcn  ^^  | 
new  nabob,  Jaffier  Ally  Cawn's  fon,  and  put  to  death.  Thi<  r.  | 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  extent  of  territory  which  tk  Ea^  i 
BOW  poffefs  in  the  Eaft  Indies. 

Mr.  Pitt  introduced  into  the  cabinet  a  new  fyftem  of  openrio 
againil  France,  than  which  nothing  could  be  better  calcubted  tortr  i 
the  fpirit  of  his  countrymen,  and  to  alarm  their  enemies..  Fir  f:( 
dreadinc^  an  invafion,  he  planned  an  expedition  for  carrying  th;  rci 
England  into  France  itfelf;  and  the  ^efcent  was  to  be  made  it  Roci 
fort  under  general  (ir  John  Mordannt,  who  was  to  command  die  U 
troops.  Nothing  could  be  more  promifing  than  the  difpo&tion)  fort 
expedition.  It  failed  on  the  8th  of  September,  175^;  but  sdmii 
Hawke  brought  both  the  fea  and  land  forces  back  on  the  6th  of  r 
tober,  to  St.  Helen's,  without  any  attempt  having  been  made  to  i- 
on  the  coafl  of  France. 

The  French  having  attacked  the  electorate  of  Hanover  with  a  c 
powerful  army,  the  Enelifh  parliament  voted  large  fapplicsof  r 
and  money  in  defence  of  the  eledoral  dominions.  The  doke  of  Cu 
berland  had  been  fent  thither  to  command  an  army  of  obfervatior.  ] 
was  fo  powerfully  preiTed  by  a  fuperior  army,  that  h?  found  himj 
obliged  to  lay  down  his  arms ;  and  the  French,  under  the  duke  of  Rid 
lien,  took  poflfelfion  of  that  electorate  and  its  capiaL  At  this  ttmf  1 
fcarcity,  next  to  a  famine,  raged  in  England;  and  the  Heffias  troo| 
who,  with  the  Hanoverians,  had  been  fent  to  defend  the  klc^d: 
from  an  invaiion  threatened  by  the  French,  remAined  ftill  in  EngUt 
So  many  difficulties  concurrine,  in,  i7jB,  a  treaty  of  mutual  detM 
was  agreed  to  between  his  majefty  and  the  king  of  ProiSa:  in  cor. 
quence  of  which,  the  parliament  voted  670,oooL  to  hb  Prafibn  it 
jefty;  and  alfo  large  fums,.  amounting  in  the  whole  to  nearly  tvo  m 
lions  a  year,  for  the  payment  of  50,000  of  the  troops  of  Bivori 
Hefle-Caflcl,  Saxe-Gotha,  Wolfenbuttlc,  and  Buckeburg.  This  tr«i 
which  proved  afterwards  fo  burthenfome  to  England,  was  intended 
unite  the  protedant  intereft  in  Germany. 

George  II.  with  the  confcnt  of  his  Pruffian  majefty,  declaring  thit' 

French  had  violated  the  convention  concluded  between  them  and  ^ 
duke  of  Cumberland  at  Cloflerfeven,  ordered  his  Hanoverian  fo^*» 
to  refume  their  arms  under  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bronfwick,  a  Pru*..^ 
general,  who  inflantly  drove  the  French  out  of  Hanover:  and  the  d:' 
of  Marlborough,  after  the  Engliih  had  re^tedly  infnlted  the  Fr^R 
Ctfafts  by  deilroying  their  ftores  and  (hippuig  at  St.  Malo  ard  C^' 
boorg,  marched  iuto  Cermaoyf  and  joined  prince  FerdioaaJ  f* 
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>Bnt;<h  troMB,  wMcli  were  afterwards  increaftd  to  25,000.  A 
SZi^rf^  of  which  the  Englift  every  where  perforffled 

;  .;d  ware  every  where  via.rious ;  bat  nothing  decifive  fol-  I 

rd  :he  enemy  opened  every  campaign  with  advantage.  Lven  • 

^-fofMinden.  the  moft  glorious,  perhaps,  in  the  Engl.fl,  annals. 
■  ibout  7/xx)  Engliflt  defeated  80.000  of  the  French  regular 
f  ■  cSbutS^othing  to  the  condofion  of  the  war.  or  toward, 

'•'r,  r?  the  French  in  Germany.  r  1  -r.  -«J  .1,.  , Ai 

.«f^rln  of  the  war  were  borne  with  cheerfulnefs.andthe  afh- 
■-./fcirit  of  Mr.  Pi«V  adrainiflration  were  greatly  applaoded. 

--  Swen  aid  general  A.nherft.  in  Aagaft.  1 7  58.  rednced  and  ( 

•  KafL%  in  North  America,  which  had  been jeftored  .0  ! 

r-eich  bv  he  tLty  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.  and  was  become  the 
."  ?  ^L  Britifc  trade,  and  took  fiv.  or  fuc  French  (hips  of  the 

Vor-enac  and  Fort  da  Queue,  in  the  fame  quarter,  fell  alfo  into 
'>  .rof  the  EneUfli ;  ac^ifitions  that  far  overbalanced  a  check 
;h  ttfn  Sh^eSived  at\iconder<>ga.  and  'He  l^f.  of  ^^ov^^^^ 

-,;  Engl4  guards.  a$  they  were  returning  under  general  BligH 


:t  -.he  co-'ft  of  France. 


Kf^r  f4L^^the  Eaa  mdics  t^s  vear  proved  cq«^Iy  fortu- 
-..;  .-Ae  lords  of  the  admiralty  received  letters  f^om  thence,  with 
.  :c-..art  that  admiral  Pococke  had  engaged  the  French  «««  near 
I  •:  M.  David's  on  the  29th  of  March,  in  which  engagement  a  French 
r..-.cfwr,cdkd  theBien-aime.of  74  guns. wasfo  much  damagedthat 

,,.  rocker  on  fcore  ;  thaton  the  3d  of  Auguft  following,  he  e«««g^d 
•;.>«tciaeet  a  fecond  time  near  Pondicherry.  when,  ?/"»»"* 
:':.:ott«miau.e,.  the  French  bore  away  with  all  »he  fa  1  they  cou  d 
7  -c;.  ».d  go:  fafe  into  the  road  of  Pondicherry ;  ^nd  that  on  the  ,  ^h 
d  L-c«mb!i  following,  general  Lally,  commander  of  ^^e  French  army 
,.  t:of.  pan,,marcl.el  to  befiege  Madras,  which  ^''»  ^J^f*"^"^^^^/ 
i  .MihMloneh  Lawrence  and  Praper ;  and  after  a  briflc  cannonade, 
.  .  .S  UftedtiU  the  i6th  of  February  following,  the  Engh*  having 
»..>ved  a  reinforcement  of  600  men,  genera  Lally  thouglit  P  oP"  |» 
:.i«tk=  Lege, and  retire  with  precipitation. leaving  behind  him  forty 

'■t:.1-^9  was  introduced  by  the  taking  of  the  ifland  of  Gor^e. 
e.-h.cW.ofA?rica.bycommodoteKeppeLThreecapualexpe^^^^^^ 

hu  b.cB  phaned  for  this  year  in  America,  and  all  of  'hem  proved  fuc- 
<:tJal.  0«  of  them  wasagainft  the  French  Ittands  in  the  Weft  Ind  es. 
t.«rcGoad»loape  was  reduced.  The  fecond  expedition  >^a'  agamft 
0=tbtc.  the  capiul  of  Camida,  The  command  was  given,  by 'he  ">i- 
tiier's  advice,  to  General  Wolfe,  a  young  officer  oY  a  truly  military 
gr-ia..  Wolfe  was  oppofed,  with  farfupenor  force,  by  Montcalme. 
t-.tNe(\andmoftfnccefrfal  general  the  French  had.  Though  the  fuua 
t:t:aot  the  country  which  Wolfe  was  to  attack,  and  the  works  t 


the  French 


;d 


piricvtrawe,  however,  furroountea  increaioic  uiu.v.-.-.—  ,      .°f    ..j 
the  Krighuof  Abraham,  near  Quebec,  where  he  fought  and  deteatea 
t«  Frer^cl  »rmy,  bat  was  hitbfelf  killed,  as  was  ^ontcalme .  genem 
M.^u«.,ho  U  next  i.  command,  being  wounded,  the  coripUtion 
fi  t«  French  defeat,  and  the  glory  of  reducing  QS<^bec,  was  reierve* 
for  bngadiet.general  (now  lordvifcount,  f.ownlhend.  ^  in 

General  Am\erft..Vho  was  the  firft  EngliCh  g?"«"' \^ 'g^e^MCa)" 
^eri«,  tondafted  the  thisd  expedition.  Hu  ord*i»  wetc  to 
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Canada,  and  to  join  lY^t  army  under  general  Woffeon  Ae  haxibiM 
river  St.  Laurence.  Mr.  Amherfl  in  this  eq>edition  was  (b  weA  fm 
vided  with  every  thing  that  could  make  it  fuccefsfoi,  that  there  f<«« 
appeared  any  chance  for  its  mifcarriage ;  and  thus  the  French  trnj/k 
in  North  America  became  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 

The  affairs  of  the  French  being  now  defperate,and  their  credit  niiil 
they  rcfolve^  upon  an  attempt  to  retrieve  all  by  an  invafion  of  Gnc 
Britain :  but  on  the  8th  of  Augufl>  I75Q>  admiral  Bofcaweii  attackfdil 
Tonlon  fquadron,  commaifded  by  M.  de  la  Cluei  near  the  Straits  of  Gil ; 
raltar,  took  Le  Centaure  of  74,  Le  Temeraireof  74,  and  Le  Modefef 
74  guns ;  and  burnt  I  I'Ocean  of  80,  and  Le  Redou table  of  74  gcni.  Fl 
reft  of  the  fleet,  coniifling  of  feven  (hips  of  the  line  and  three  frl^Jim 
made  their  efcape  in  the  night;  and  on  Nov.  2o»  fir  Edward  Hawkeis 
feated  the  Brell  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Confians,  off  the  tilari^ 
Dumet,  in  the  bay  of  Bifcay.  The  Formidable^  a  Frenchman  ofwjrti 
80  guns,  was  taken ;  the  Thefee  ofy^,  and  the  Superbe  of  70gan5,  weft 
^  funk  i  and  the  Soleil  Ftoyal  of  80,  and  the  Hcfos  of  74  guns  wcrebamf, 
'  and  afterwards  the  jufte  of  74  perifhed  in  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  Se- 
yen  or  eight  French  men  of  war  of  the  line  got  up  the  river  VilaiBf,  inr 
throwing  tlieir  guns  overboard ;  and  the  reft  of  the  fleets  confifting  dbt 
fhips  of  the  line  and  three  frigates,  efcaped  in  the  night.    The  Kajb.i 
lort,  on  this  occaiton,  the  Efl*cx  of  64,  and  the  Refolntion  of  74  gc-.. . 
which  ran  aOiore  in  the  chafe.  After  this  engagement^  the  French  g^v: 
over  all  thtJughts  of  their  invafion  of  Great  Britain. 

In  February  1760,  captain  Thurot,  a  French  marine  adveBtorffiw/io 
h^d,  with  three  floops  of  war,  alarmed  the  coafts  of  Scotland*  a.nJ  '*:- 
tually  made  a  defcent  at  Carrie  Icfergus  in  Ireland,  was,  on  his  ret  Jin 
from  thence^  met,  defeated,  and  killed  by  captain  Elliot*  the  commc 
fiore  of  three  (hips>  inferior  in  force  to  tne  Frenchman's  fquadroa.  In 
ihort.  Great  Britain  now  reigned  as  fole  miftrefs  of  the  mam,  a&d  in.- 
ceeded  in  every  meafure  tha^t  had  been  projeAed  for  her  ownfafety  an' 
advantage. 

The  war  in  Germany,  however,  continued  ftill  as  nndecifivcasit  vi: 
cxpenfive ;  and  many  in  England  began  to  cpnfider  it  now  as  foreign  1 
the  internal  Interefts  of  Great  Britain.  The  French  again  and  a^iin 
fhowed  difpofitions  for  treating ;  and  the  charges  of  the  war,  which 
began  now  to  amount  to  little  leU  than  eighteen  millions  fterling  yearir, 
inclined  theBritifh  minifter  to  liften  to  their  propofals.  A  ncgeciition 
was  accordingly  entered  upon,  which  proved  abortive,  as  md  miny 
other  projects  for  accommodation  j  but  on  the  acth  of  Oftobcr  I7^'^« 
George  II.  died  fuddenly  (from  a  rupture  inthenght  ventricle  of  tr.e 
heart;  full  of  years  and  glory,  in  the  77th  year  of  hb  age,  and  34tli 
of  his  reign,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  grandfon«  now  George  ill 
f  Ideft  fon  to  the  late  prince  of  Wales. 

The  memory  of  George  II.  is  reprehenfible  an  no  head  bat  his  pretii- 
leflion  for  his  eleAoral  dominions.  He  never  could  admit  that  there 
was  any  di^erence  between  them  and  his  regal  dominions  ;  and  he  vas 
fometimes  ill  enough  advifed  to  declare  fo  much  in  hisfpeeches  to  par- 
liament. We  are,  however,  to  remember,  that  his  people  gratified  aim 
in  this  partiality,  and  that  he  never  a£ted  by  power  or  prerogative.  He 
was  not  very  acceflible  to  converf^tion ;  and,  therefore,  it  was  no  won- 
der, that,  having  left  Germany  after  he  had  attained  to  man's  eibte,  be 
ftill  retrained  foreign  notions  both  of  men  and  things.  In  government 
he  had  no  favourite,  for  he  parted  with  Sir  Robert  Walpolc  withgrcit 
indifference^  and  ihowed  very  little  concern  at  the  fal^nent  revoia- 
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-  -ri^  his  fcnrants.     In  his  perfonal  difpofition  he  was  paffionatc,  I 
:  .*  le,  fearlcfs  of  danger,  fond  of  military  parade,  and  enjoyed  j 

>j7T  of  the  campaigns  in  which  he  ferved  when  young.     His 
•:, either  pablic  or  private,  were  never  known  to  interfere  with 

ir/  coarfe  of  jufticc  ;  and  though  his  reign  was  diftradled  by  ' 

'i-  coons  of  jttfticc  were  never  better  filled  than  under  him.  "^  ' 

^  Cj'e\:r:;c  ill.  afcended  the  throne  with  great  advantages,     tih 
1  -i^z\€  qF  England  prejudiced  the  people  in  his  favour ;  fie  was 
• !- jm  of  yoath,  in  his  perfon  tall  and  comely^  and  at  the  time  of 
.--   '  .n.  Great  Britain  was  in  the  higheft  degree  of  reputation  and 
.  :. -.and  the  moll  falutary  unanimity  and  harmopy  prevailed  among 

;>.  The  firft  afts  of  his  reign  fecmed  alfo  calculated  to  convince  ' 

:  \c  liiat  the  death  of  hispredcceflbr  ihoaldnot  relax  the  operations 

-  Air,  Accordingly,  in  1761,  the  ifland  of  Belleifle,  on  the  coaft 
.  c  *,  furrendercd  to  his  majefty's  (hips  and  forces  under  commodore  ^ 
-.:  :nd  general  Hodgfon ;  as  did  the  important  fortrefs  of  PondU 
V.  ir*  the  Raft  Indies,  to  colonel  Coote  and  admiral  Stevens.  The 
•jns  againll  the  French  Weft  Indies  ftill  contiaued  ander general 
■  •  :n.  lord  Rollo,  and  fir  James  Douglas  ;  and  in  1763,  the  iiland 
...'•:;.'a),  k:itherto  deemed  impregnable,  with  the  iflands  of  Gre- 

>:.  Lacia,  Grenadillas,  St.  Vincent,  and  others  of  lefs  oote^  were  j;  • 

.r.d  ly  the  Briiifc  arms  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  .■ 

U » aiH^y  could  not  efpoufe  a  Roman  catholic,  he  was  prevented 

^  :i:?rmarrving  into  any  of  the  great  families  of  Europe ;  he  there* 

.  jft:  a  wife  from  the  houfe  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  the  head  of  % 

tzi  Cover  eign  ftate  in  the  norih-weft  of  Germany  ;  and  theconduft 

•  e'^ellerjt  confoft  has  hitherto  been  fuch  as  moft  highly  to  juiUf/ 
^'i  ke.  She  was  conveyed  to  England  in  great  p6mp,  and  the  nup- 

.*ere  celebrated  on  the  very  night  of  her  arrival,  viz.  Sept.  8, 

. ;  :^d  on  the  2td  of  the  fame  moath  the  ceremony  of  the  corona* 

A'i.^  perforaicd  with  great  magnificence  in  Weftmmfter-abbey. 

.  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  conduded  the  war  againil  France 

"  '  c":\  eminent  ability,  and  who  had  received  the  beft  information  of 

^*llc  intentions  and  private  intrigues  of  the  court  of  Spain,  pro- 

1  '.ri  ccancil  an  immediate  declaration  of  war  againfl  that  kingdom.  * 

'  '.?  *Tis  over-rolcd  in  the  council,  all  the  members  of  which  declared 

.":«-.ve$of  a  contrary  opinion,  excepting  his  brother-in-law,  earl 

^e.    Mr.  Pitt  now  found  the  decline  of  his  influence ;  and  it  was 

iVd  that  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  4  coniiderable  (hare  in  dircdl* 

ed'j cation  of  the  king,  had  acquired  an  afcendancy  in  the  royal 

-' ••  Mr.  Pitt, however,  faid, "  that,  as  he  was  called  to  the  miniftrf 

•■  -  vu-ceofthe  people^  to  whom  he  confidered  himfelf  as  account- 

;  •■]•  Vii  condu^,  he  would  no  longer  remain  in  a  fituation  which 

-•  .im  refponfible  for  meafures  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  guide.'* 
'^V'*  ."^'^^^  ^^S^cd  the  feals,  and  lord  Temple  alfo  gave  up  the  , 

'  ^i  c^  he  held  in  the  adminiftration.     But  the  next  <fay  the  king  f 

'  •  -i  1  penfion  of  three  thonfand  pounds  a  year  upon  Mr.  Pitt,  and  at 
•^•.iiur  time  a  title  was  conferred  upon  his  lady  and  her  iffue;  and 
'  ;_' «^^<iion  was  to  be  continued  for  three  lives. 

1  i.ynr  iViii  continued  to  be  carried  on  with  vigour  after  the  refigna- 
**  •'  ^''  -^^''  l*itt,aad  the  plans  were  purfued  that  he  had  previoufly  con- 

•  'f  »-*  t*.  the  i5»Vj  of  March,  1761,  that  the  carl  of  Bute  was  appointed  one  of 

^    f  r  ;•  :?a:  fcauant*  of  ftau:  and  oa  the  ith  of  Oi^lobcr  foUowing  Mr.  Pitt  rcCsac*  * 
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/|   !  certed.    Z^ord  Egremont  was  appmnted  to  facceed  him,  as  ieamn 

\    ,  the  fouthern  department*  It  was  at  lengtb  alfo  found  indifpeofklq 

',  \  ceflary  to  engaee  in  a  war  with  Spain  ;  the  famous  family  cm 

'    »  among  all  the  diflferent  branches  of  the  Bourbon  familjr  being  geca 

i»  I  known ;  and  accordingly  war  was  declared  againil  that  kiugdtim 

111  the  4Ch  of  January,  1762.    A  refpedable  armament  was  Btttd  J3t 

tl  '  der  admiral  Pococke,  having  the  earl  of  Albemarle  on  boaid  u  k 

\  snand  the  land  forces;  and  the  vitals  of  the  Spaniih  monarchy 

llniclc  at  by  the  redu^ion  of  the  Havannah,  the  fbongeft  and  m:>/> 
portant  fort  which  his  catholic  majefty  held  in-  the  Weft  Indies,  ir 
.    I  fiege  of  two  months  and  eight  days.     The  capture  of  the  Herxn-u 

^    {  large  Spanifh  regifler  fhip,  bound  from  Lima  to  Cadiz,  the  car: 

I    \  which  was  valued  at  a  million  fterling,  preceded  the  birth  of  the ; 

ci  Wales,  and  the  trcafure  paiTed  in  triumph  through  Weftmin:  t 

the  bank  in  the  very  hour  he  was  borm     The  lois  of  the  Himi  ■ 

u  with  the  (hips  and  treafures  there  taken  from  the  Spaniards,  w^-- 

'    ji  ceeded  by  the  redoAion  of  Manilla  and  the  Philippine  iflaAds  m 

I    .  EafI  Indies,  under  general  Draper  and  admiral  Cornifli,  vi:h  v\t  ^ 

»  tore  of  the  Trinidad,  reckoned  worth  three  millions  of  dollir. 

counteraft  thoTe  dreadful  blows  given  to  the  family  compiC'. 
French  and  Spaniards  employed  their  laft  refource,  which  was  co  q:< 
with  and  invade  Portugal,  which  had  been  always  under  the  p<v^ 
prote£lion  of  the  Britilh  arms.     Whether  this  quarrel  was  ml  0: ; 
tended,  is  noteafy  to  decide.  It  certainly  embarraiTed  hb  Brianc.c  1 
jeHy,  who  was  obliged  to  fend  thither  armaments  both  by  fes  jdu  '. 

The  negotiations  for  peace  were  now  refumed ;  and  thecncaiv 
oSejred  fuch  terms  as  the  Britiih  mtniflry  thought  admiiBbleisJ  : 
ttuate  on  the  occafion.    The  defedion  of  the  Ruffians  from  the  cc;i 
deracY  againil  the  king  of  Pruflia,  and  his  confequent  fucci^^s  } 
ducea  a  ceflation  of  arms  in  Germany,  and  in  all  other  quarter^ ; 
on  the  loth  of  February,  1763,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  bci* 
his  Britannic  majefly,  the  king  of  France,  and  the  king  of  SpiiQ. 
concluded  at  Paris,  and  acceded  to  by  the  king  of  Portoga!:  M' 
10/  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  at  Paris  :  the  2  2d,  the  peav.; 
folemnly  proclaimed  at  Weibninfter  and  London ;  and  the  trei'v 
ing  on  the  iSth  been  laid  before  the  parliament,  it  met  the  if. 
tion  of  a  majority  of  both  hoqfes. 

By  tbis  treaty  the  extenfive  province  of  Canada,  with  the  idur 
Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  and  St.  John,  were  confirmed  t:^  ^ 
Britain  ;  alfo  the  two  Fioridas,  containing  tht  whole  of  thecomir/ 
North  America,  on  this  fide  the  Mi/Hflippi  (except  the  tov^n  cf  - 
Orleans,  with  a  fmall  diftrifl  round  it),  were  furrendered  to  us  by  Fr 
and  Spain,  in  conii deration  of  reftoring  to  Spain  the  iflandofl 
and  to  France  the  iflands  of  Martinico,  Guadaloupe,,  Mariagalantc 
Pefirade  ;  and  in  coniideration  of  our  granting  to  the  French  the 
finall  iflands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  on  the  coafl  of  Ken  ^c 
land,  and  quitting  our  pretentions  to  the  neutral  iiland  of  St.  L^ 
they  yielded  to  us  the  iflands  of  Grenada  and  the  GrenadiJhs> 
quitted  their  pretenfions  to  the  neutral  iflands  of  St.  Vincent.  D 
nica,  and  Tobago.     In  Africa  we  retained  the  fettlement  of  Sen 
by  which  we  nearly  engrofled  the  whole  gum-trade  of  that  cow*'! 
but  we  returned  Goree,  a  fmall  iiland  of  little  value.    The  irl 
that  relates  to  the  £a(l  Indies  was  dictated  by  the  diredorsof  ther 
lifli  company,  which  reflores  to  the  French  all  the  places  they  b- 
the  beginning  of  the  war^  on  condition  that  (hey  iball  nuinuio 
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'v^nor  forces  in  die  province  of  Bengal;  and  the  city  of  Manilla 
*.  ::rp<i  to  the  Spaniards  ;  but  they  confirmed  to  ns  the  liberty  of 
"  btrwcxsd  in  the  bay  of  Hondoras  in  America.     In  Earope, 
.';,  tV.c  French  reftored  to  us  the  i/Iand  «f  Minorca,  and  we  re- 
'.  •  (*•  tnnn  the  ifland  of  Belleiile.    In  Germany,  after  fix  years  fpent 
.  c^e?  acd  connter-marcheSj  namerous  flcirmifhcs  and  bloody  bat- 
■t  ?3!  Bria-.n  acquired  much  ^lilitary  fame,  but  at  the  expenfe  of 
*.  ^  1  'ocs  ftcrlingl     As  to  the  objefts  of  that  war,  it  was  agreed 
lut  !2l  ref^iratlon  and  oblivion  fhoold  take  place,  and  each  party 
^  a:  the  end  of  the  w^ar  in  the  fame  fituation  in  which  they  began 
-.-■  peace  was  reftorcd  between  Portugal  andSpaia,  both  fides  to 
"  :.  txie  fame  footing  as  before  the  war. 

^>^r  to  which  a  period  was  now  put  was  the  moft  brilliant,  and 

.  :iied  with  the  moil  glorious  events,  in  the  British  annals.     No 

p-pi'.idices  or  any  party  difputes  then  exifled.     The  fame  truly 

;  irit  by  which  the  minifter  was  animated,  fired  the  bread  of  the 

-r  rvi  fcaoian.  The  nation  had  then  arrivedata  degree  of  wealth 

•Ti  ;o  former  ages  ;  and  the  moneyed  man,  pleafed  with  the  af- 

-  0-  :he  times,  confiding  in  the  abilities  of  the  minifter,  and  jcourage 
:   fcplc,  cheerfully  opened  his  purfe.    The  fums  of  i8,  i$,  and 

'   ''.CQS  nifedby  a  few  citizens  of  London,  upon  a  ihort  notice, 
'  '.t  knits  of  the  years  1759,  176;  and  1761,  were  no  lefs  afto- 

:  c  ro  Europe,  than  the  luccefs  which  attended  the  firitifh  ileecs 
•  ::.?/. ?i  in  cTcry  quarter  of  the  world. 

"  -t  [.-.e  peace,  though  it  received  the  fanflion  of  a  majority  of  both 
- :'  cf parliament,  was  far  from  giving  univerfal  fatisfa£tion  to  the 

>.    And  fffom  this  period  various  ^aufes  contributed  to  occafion  ai 
it  -ifconicnt  to  prevail  throughout  the  nation. 
"  '^e  30th  of  April,  1763,  three  of  the  king's  meflengers  entered  the 
'  ■  of  John  Wilkes,  efq.  member  of  parliament  for  Aylefbury,  and 
'-uisperfon,  by  virtue  of  a  warrant  from  the  fecretary  of  ftate, 

^  direftcd  them  to  feize  '*  the  authors,  printers,  and  pubfifhersof  a 

..:l5  and  treafonable  paper,  entitled  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.** 

•  "  Fibers  pablifhed  under  this  title  feverely  arraigned  the  condudof 
- :  ^<*T'riiftration,  and  rcprcfentcd  the  earl  of  Bute  as  the  favourite  of 
.  t  kin^,  and  the  perfon  from  whom  meafures  of  government  of  a  very 
•trrKiou.  tendency  originated.    The  45th  number  contained  ftri£taret 

'  'he  kina'i  (pecch.     Mr.  Willces  was  fafpedled  to  be  the  author,  but 

r.3r!ic  *as  not  mentioned  in  the  warrant  by  which  he  was  appre- 

'  --d.    He  objefted  to  being  taken  into  cuftody  by  fuch  a  warranty 

-v  Qg  that  it  was  illegal.     However,  he  was  forcibly  carried  before 

^r^taricsof  (late  for  examination,  and  they  committed  him  clofe 

/«r  to  the  Tower,  his  papers  being  alfo  feized.     He  was  likewife 

^  '^^tdof  hiscommiffion  as  colonel  of  the  Buckinghamlhire  militia. 

♦''  **i*ot  habeas  corpus  being  procured  by  his  friends,  he  ivas  brought 

-  '0  :hf  cotrt  of  Common-Tleas;  and  the  matter  being  there  argued, 
■'  *i:  Ordered  to  be  difchargcd.  This  affair  made  a  great  noife ;  peo* 
r  "  of  a!!  raaks  interefted  themfelves  in  it ;  and  Weilminfter-hall  re- 

•  -'uec.  vith  acclamarions  when  he  was  fct  at  liberty.  An  informa- 
'V  u.  tofvfr,  was  filed  againft  him  in  the  court  of  KingVBench,  at 
' '  r'^i-'-ily's  fuit,  as  author  of  the  North  Briton,  No.  45.  On  the  firft 
' -:'  c^-  ih-e  mcfting  of  parliament  after  thefe  tranfaftions,  Mr.  Wilkes 
•'  '^^^  tip  in  his  place,  and  made  a  fpeech,  in  which  he  complained  to 
'""'-  ^'^'-^^  that  in  his  perfon  the  rights  of  all  the  commons  of  England, 
*^"i  ^^-priniegcsof  parliamojit  had  been  violated  by  his  imprifoamcnt. 
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the  plundering  <>f  his  houfe,  «nd  tke  feis9^  of  hkpapert-     T>> 
day  a  meila^  was  fent  to  scqoatnt  the  houfe  of  commoos  Mith 
formation  his  majefty  had  received,  that  John  Wilkes,  eiq.  a  r 
of  that  hoafe,  was  the  author  of  a  mod  fedittoas  and  dan^efo. 
and  the  meafares  that  had  been  taken  thereapon.     The  no! 
duel  was  fought  in  Hyde  Park,  between  Mr.  Wllket  ai^d  Mr. 
another  member  of  parliament,  and-fecretary  of  the  ureafary,  in 
Mr.  Wilkes  received  a  dangerous  wound  in  the  belly  with  a  r<:>' 
let*     Both  hoafcs  of  parliament  foon  cancarred  in  voting  iKe 
Briton»  No.  45,  to  be  a  faife»  fcandalous,  and  feditioi»  Isbei, 
dpered  it  to  be  burnt  by  the  common  hsngnan,     Thitf  order 
cordingly  executed,  though  not  without  great  oppofition  from 
pulace;  and  Mr.  Harley,  one  of  the  flierifis  who  attended,  was  *ao*. 
and  obliged  to  take  (belter  iii  the  manfion-houfe.    Another  p: 
tion  was  commenced  againft  Mr.  Wilkes,  for  having  caofed  an 
and  profane  poem  to  be  printed,  entitled  <'  An  Eilay  on  V^V* 
Of  thisi  only  twelve  copies  had  been  privately  printed  :  and  \t  ^ 
appear  to  have  been  intended  for  publication.     Finding*  hcwe*:- , 
he  fliould  continue  to  be  profecuted  with  the  utmoft  ngour,«i-" 
wound  was  in  fome  degree  healed,  he  thought  proper  to  quit  tlir  - 
dom.    He  was  foon  after  expelled  the  houfe  of  comznons ;  vr- 
were  alfo  given  againft  him»  bpth  on  account  of  the  North  Bri:  •: 
the  £nay  on  Woman ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  year  1764  ht 
outlawed.  Sundry  other  perfons  had  been  taken  up  for  bcng  cone* 
in  printing  and  publifliing  the  North  Briton ;  but  fome  of  them  (/i* 
cd  ve'dids  siglinil  the  king's  mefTengers  for  hMt  imprifonmeoL 

in  the  mean  time,  the  earl  of  Bute,  who  had  been  made  foil  ■ -^ 
the  treafury,  refigned  that  ofEce,  and  was  fucceeded  by  ^ir.  Gt- 
Grenville  s    and  under  this  gentleman's  admintfbation  an  itt 
pafTed,  faid  to  have  been  framed  by  him,  which  was  produdive  0} 
moft  pernicious  confequences  to  Great  Britain  ;  "  an  a£t  for  li)*' 
Jlamp  duty  in  the  Britifli  colonies  of  North  America^"  which  rtc: 
the  royal  afient  on  the  22d  of  March,  1765.    Some  other  mju*^^' 
previous  regulations  had  alfo  been  made,  under  i»^e&ce  of  prcvcn 
fmuggling  m  America ;  but  which  in  efFed  fo  cramped  the  tiv^ 
the  colonies,  as  to  be  prejudicial  both  to  them  and  the  motliercout 
As  foon  as  it  was  known  in  North  America  that  the ^««^-«^w^^ 
e4*  the  whole  continent  was  kindled  into  a  flame.    As  the  Amen 
had  hitherto  been  taxed  by  their  own  repreleBtatlves  in  their  prv/ 
^al  aiTemblics,  they  loudly  aflerted  that  the  Britiih  parliament,  in  « 
they  were  not  reprefented,  had  no  right  to  taxthem.     Indeed,  tHc: 
do^rine  had  been  maintained  in  the  BritiQi  parliament,  when 
fbunp-ad  was  under  coniideration :  on  which  occafion  it  was  fii^i* 
it  was  the  birth^right  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  even  as  r^' 
feendants  of  EngliUimen,  not  to  be  taxed  by  any  but  their  ownrepr 
t^tives ;  that  fo  far  from  being  aAually  reprefented,  they  were  ort  < 
virtually  reprefented  there,  as  the  meaneft  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri 
are,  in  confequence  of  their  intimate  connedlion  with  ^thofe  w^i? 
aAu^lly  reprefented ;  and  that  therefore  the  attempt  to  ouc  the  cole 
in  the  Britiih  parliament  was  oppreffive  and  anconftitotiooal.   On 
other  hand,  it  was  contended,  that  the  colonies,  who  had  been  protr 
hy  Great  Britain,  ought,  in  reaibn  and  juftice,  to  contribate  tov* 
the  expenfe  of  the  mother-country.     •«  Thbfe  ckildren  of  oor 
planting.'*  faid  Mr.  George  Grenville,  fpeaking  of  the  Amfn*^^ 
"  nourUhed  by  oar  indttlgence,  ui^til  they  are  grovra  to  a  good  Jo* 
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and  cpuience,  amd  protcdcd  bjr  our  arms,  wiJl  they  grudge 

•  bc!«  tb^r  aire  to  relieve  us  from  the  heavy  load  of  national 
■  u  wh'jch  we  ik  under  ?" 

> .  D  the  ilsaip-act,  printed  by  royal  authority,  reached  the  colonies* 

'Tested  rich  tvtry  mark  of  iadignation  and  contempt.  Several 

'i  v.olcace  were  likewife  committed,  with  a  view  of  preventing 

•  .  r^r^Qs  of  the  fiamp-adl;  and  aiTociations  were  alfo  formed 

c. 3 W-Rt  colonies,  whereby  the  people  bound  themfeJves  not  to 
:  hi  pirckife  acv  Britifh  manufactures,  till  that  a£t  fiiould  be 
.'i.  The  inhabitants  of  the  different  colonies  alfo  cHablifhed 
.ices  from  every  colony  tocorrefpond  with  each  other,  concern- 
'  ;'ereral  aiFiirs  of  che  whole,  and  even  appointed  deputies  from 
.-.'xrriitiees  to  meet  iiTCok cress  at  New  York.     They  afFem- 

'  aether  in  that  city,  in  Odlober  1765  ;  and  this  was  the  £rft 
::  held  oa  the  American  continent. 

:*'c  conunociocis  in  America  occafioned  fo  great  an  alarm  in  Eng- 
that  the  king  thought  proper  to  difaiifs  his  ministers.  The  mar- 
t  Rockingham  was  appointed  firft  Lord  of  the  trcafury ;  and  fome 
.jrdiiiip's  friends  fucceeded  to  the  vacant  places.  In  March,  17669 

I".  *j*  paiTed  for  repealing  the  American  ftamp-act%     This  was 

U'Rinced  and  fupporied  by  the  new  miniflry;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  though 

•  -nrcded  with  them,  yet  fpoke  with  great  force  in  favour  of  the 

'  ^i.   He  alio  afferted,  that  the  profits  of  Great  Britain  from  the  trade 

*.  e  crJosiej,  chroagh  all  its  branches,  was  two  millions  a  year. 

V  •-£  tiaic  that  the  Hamp-aft  was  repealed,.'an  aft  was  alfo  paifed 
ruririg  the  dependence  of  the  American  colonies  on  Great  Britain, 
e  marj^uis  of  Rockingham,  and  his  friends,  continued  in  admini- 
n  to:  a  ihort  time  \  though,  during  their  continuance  in  power,  . 

'*  u  public  iDcafures  were  adopted,  tending  to  relieve  the  burthens 

'-(  wplc,  and  to  the  fecurity  of  their  liberties.  But  on  the  30th  of 

.  1  -t)6,  the  duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  firft  lord  of  the  trea- 

•  ;-\  ^\t  room  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham  :  the  earl  of  Shel- 

•  -^ttcTeuryof  ftate,  in  the  room  of  the  duke  of  Richmond  ;  Charles 
*^i.:-?Bii,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  afterwards 
-*^  "i  ?irl  of  Chatham,  was  appointed  lord  privy  fcal ;  but  that  emi- 

' '  */*^-«iiaa'i  acceptance  of  a  peerage,  as  it  removed  him  from  the 

'''  of  co^maos  greatly  lefTened  his  weight  and  influence.     Indeed^ 

po.ricji  arrangement  Was  not  of  any  long  continuance,  and  fundry 

•'  V^  Muaircd.    Mr.  C.  Town(hend,  who  was  a  gentleman  of  great 

'  <•-'  arj  eloquence,  made  for  fome  time  a  confiderable  figure  both 

'ic  caDinet  and  ia  parliament ;  but  on  his  death,  the  place  of  chan- 

•"'  ^\^^«  cicchequer  was  fupplied  by  lord  North,  who  afterwards 

"'"^  art:  lord  of  the  treafury,  and  obtained  a  great  afcendaticy  ia 

--  ^'^sitiiirauon. 

}^\  '>^  y«w  ilGH,  Mr.  Wilkes,  wlio  had  for  a  confiderable  time  re- 

.  -.^  in  Fiincc,  came  over  to  England,  and  again  became  an  objeft  of 

►'  -  •  •  X  <ttccuon.  The  limits  of  our  work  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  into 

"'  rs'uculars  rcfpe£ting  the  profecution  of  this  gentleman, 


gentleman,  and  the 


*  [/'^•f'^^^^^ions  concerning  him  :  for  thefe  we  mull  refer  to  our 
. .  i  i:;j  ^:lilQ^  ii  jg  ^^^  kiiown  that  verdi^s  were  found  againft  him 
•^;'  :^'.oi:itof  K^  North  Briton,  and  for  the  indecent  poem,  "  Effay  00 
y  -'l^-^i  that  he  faffered  a  long  imprifonment  ot  two  years,  and 
J  -*  *  ^'O-ri^of  500I.  each  ;  that  he  difplayed  great  abilities  during 
":  .  - ^7: '*^  the  miniftry,  and  was  chofen  a  member  for  the  county 
9   -^-^^^eitt,ofttheaStkof  March,  1768.  He  was  alfo  again^xpcUcd 
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for  bring  the  author  of  fome  prefatory  remarks  on  a  letter  «:. 
pttbiiihed,  written  by  one  of  the  fecretaries  of  ftate  to  the  chi.r 
the  quarter-feffions at  JUambeth> in whichthe fecretary had recoT, 
ed  to  the  magifbrates,  previous  to  the  unhappy'  affair  of  Su  G 
fields,  their  calling  in  the  aiHftance  of  the  military,  and  en::: 
them  ejft^ualfy,  if  their  fhould  be  occafion.  In  the  vote  f  jr 
pulfion,  his  former  offences,  for  which  he  was  now  fuffering  iir; 
menty  were  complicated  with  this  charge;  and  a  new  writ  vr&s 
to  be  iflued  for  the  eledion  of  a  member  for  the  county  c: 
dlefex. 

The  rigour  with  which  Mr.  Wilkes  was  profecuted  only  increa 
popularity,  which  was  alfo  much  augmented  by  the  fpiiit  and  t. 
which  on  every  occafion  he  difplayed.    Before  hu  expoliion.  h 
been  chofen  an  alderman  of  London;  and  on  the  t6tli  of  Fc  i 
1769,  he  was  re-ele£ked«  at  Brentford,  member  for  the  county  <j^ 
dlefex,  without  opposition.  The  return  having  been  made  to  ihf 
it  was  refolved,  that  Mr.  Wilkes,  having  been  expelled  that  feJIco 
incapable  of  beiag  eleded  a  member  of  that  parliament.    T/.t 
elelBon,  therefore,  was  ag^in  declared  void,  and  a  new  writ  ifluc 
another.   He  was  once  more*  unanimoofly  re-eleded  by  the  frcehu 
and  the  eledlion  was  again  declared  void  by  the  honfe  of  com? 
After  this,  a  new  eledlion  being  ordered,  colonel  Luttrel,  in  o:i 
recommend  himfelf  to  the  court,  vacated  the  feat  which  he  alrrisl  • 
in  parliament,  by  the  acceptance  of  a  nominal  place,  and  ded&rei 
felf  a  candidate  for  the  county  of  Middlefex.  Though  the  whole  v 
of  court  intereffc  was  thrown  into  the  fcale  in  this  gentleman'*  u 
yet  a  majority  of  near  four  to  one  appeared  againft  him  on  the  Ua 
eledion;  the  numbers  for  Wilkes  being  i|43»  and  for  Lcttre/ . 
236.  Notwithftanding  this,  two  days  after  the  eledion,  it  was  refo 
in  the  houfe  of  commons,  that  Mr.  Luttrel  ought  to  have  been  re:u 
a  knight  of  the  (hire  for  the  county  of  Middlefex ;  and  the  deputy  i 
of  the  crown  was  ordered  to  amend  the  return,  by  eraiing  the  r 
of  Mr.  Wilkes,  and  inferting  that  of  colonel  Luttrel  in  its  placf . 
latter  accordingly  took  his  feat  in  parliament ;  but  this  was  thoug. 
grofs  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  ele&ors,  that  it  excked  a  vcr> 
neral  difcontent,  and  loud  complaints  were  made  againll  it  in  c 
part  of  the  kingdom* 

After  the  term  of  Mr.  Wilkes's  imprifonment  was  expired  in  th;  ^ 
177 1,  he  was  chofen  one  of  theT  fheri^  for  London  and  Middlefex ; 
was  afterwards  again  chofen  member  for  the  county  of  Middlefex  k. 
fubfequent  parliament,  and  permitted  quietly  to  take  his  feat  there 
the  year  i  jj^,  he  executed  the  office  of  lord-mayor  of  the  city  of  L 
don ;  and  was  afterwards  elected  to  the  lucrative  office  of  chambr. ' 
of  that  city.  In  the  year  1783,  after  the  change  of  lotd  North's  ^: 
niftration,  on  Mr.  Wilkes^s  motion,  all  the  declarations,  orders,  as. 
Ablutions  of  the  houfe  of  commons  refpcding  his  election  for  the  col 
of  Middlefex  were- ordered  to  be  expunged  from  the  jonmali  of  • 
houfe»  "  as  being  fubveHive  of  the  rights  of  the  whole  body  of  elcw* 
of  this  kingdom."  And  it  fhould  be  remembered*  that,  in  confei^urr 
of  his  manly  andfpirited  conte^  with  the  government,  general  warr^: 
Were  declared  to  be  illegal,  and  an  end  was  put  to  fuch  wamnts,  / 
to  the  unlawful  feizure  of  an  i*jigli{hman*8.  papers  by  ftate  meHccy' 
After  the  repeal  of  the  flamp«ad,  which  was  received  with  grea: ; 
in  America,  all  things  became  quiet  there :  but  unhappily  new  actcj ' 
were  loMle  to  Ux  them  in  the  firitiih  parliaffleotj  though^  befidts  the  1 
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^''e  of  the  HI  fycccfs  of  the  ilamp-a6l,  governor  Pownal,  si  ^entlt- 
•  cU  acquixutcd  with  the  difpofition  of  the  colonifts,  laid  io  the 
'  '.f  cr»mns<»5,  in  1767,  **  It  is  a  faft  which  this  houfe ought  to  be 
'd  ot  in  2j1  hs  extent,  that  the  people  of  America,  univerfalljr, 
-'.'.-r,  axid  ecakcrably,  are  refolved  not  to  fubmit  to  any  internal  tar 
;>u  apoTi  them  by  any  legiflature,  in  which  they  have  not  a  (hare 
-Treieniztivcs  of  their  own  eleftion."  Ffe  added, «« this  claim  muft 
:-r  zrArriood  as  thongii  it  was  only  the  pretences  of  party  leaders 
-:.^c^a«;  as  though  it  were  only  the  viiioni  of  fpeculativc  en- 
;  ij  though  it  were  the  mere  ebullition  pf  a  fadlion  which 
'•'-:idc;  as  though  it  were  only  temporary  and  partial : — it  is  the 
'  .iSerare,  principled  maxim  of  every  man  of  bufinefs  in  the  coun- 
i  r.c  event  verified  the  julHce  of  thefe  obfervations;  yet  the  fame 
-.1  ivl  was  palled,  laying  certain  duties  on  pap(*r,  glafs,  tea,  &c. 
•:ei  ir.:o  America,  to  be  paid  by  the  colonies,  for  the  purpofe  of 
:,  a  revenue  to  the  government.     About  two  years  after,  it  Mrat 
.:  rropcr  :o  repeal  thefe  duties,  excepting  that  on  tea  ;  but  as  it 
'   :  rue  evmistoi  the  duties,  but  the  rigkt  of  the  parliament  of  Great 
."  :-■>  impofe  taxes  in  America,  which  was  the  fubject  of  difpute, 
-eiling  the  other  duties  anfwered  no  purpofe  while  that  on  tea  re-  ^ 
*hich  accordingly  became  a  frefh  fubjeft  of  contefl  bctweca 


Lcr^ountry  and  the  colonies. 


'  ■  '^:"er  to  induce  the  £aft-India  company  to  become  inftramental  in 

c.ng  the  lea-duty  in  America,  an  aft  was  paiTed,  by  which  they 

'-  -r  bird  to  export  their  teas,  duty  free,  to  all  places  whatfoever, 

i.  *lip>  were  accordingly  freighted  wich  teas  for  the  different  co- 

V  tae  compaijy,  whoaifo  appointed  agents  there  for  the  difpolal 

^i  coa>!nodity.  This  was  confidered  by  the  Americans  as  a  fcheme 

..redmerely  to  circumvent  them  into  a  compliance  with  thereve- 

^ ,  and  thereby  pave  the  way  to  an  unlimited  taxation.  For  it  was 

cTniprch ended,  that  if  the  tea  was  once  landed,  and  in  the  cuftody 

■  coTli'^necs, no affociatioiis,  or  other meafures,  would  be  fufficient 

-vtTst  it;  file  and  confumption;  and  it  was  not  to  be  fuppofed,  that 

-  '■  'ix.uon  was  eftablifhed  in  one  inftance,  it  would  be  reftrained 

■  ten,    Thefe  ideas  being  generally  prevalent  in  America,  it  was 

-  '  v-d  by  the  colonifts  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  tea-cargoes 
'  "?;  tcc:a, at whate^'er  hazard.  Accordingly,  three  (hips  laden  with 

■  '^^i^^  arrived  in  the  port  of  Bofton,  in  December,  1773,  a  number 
'  -r.:ed  men,  nnder  the  difguife  of  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  thefe 

ini  in  2  few  hours  discharged  their  whole  cargoes  of  tea  into  the 
*itnoQt  doing  any  other  damage,  or  offering  any  injury  to  the  cap- 

-  -  fv:  crews.     Some  fmaller  quantities  of  tea  met  afterwards  with  a 

■  y  iiic  at  BcSon,  and  a  few  other  places ;  but  in  general,  the  com-r 
'-nn:  for  thefalc  of  that  commodity  were  obliged  to  relinquifh 

'  ■•:  finploymcnts ;  and  the  mailers  of  the  tea-ycffels,  from  an  appre- 

-  >n  ct  danger,  returned  again  to  England  with  their  cargoes.    At 
'  ■*  y  rk,  indeed,  the  tea  was  landed  under  the  cannon  of  a  man  of 

'  -• ;  Da:  dieperfons  in  the  fervice  of  government  there  were  obliged  to 
' ' '  -f't  to  it?  being  locked  up  from  ufe.  And  in  South  Corolina  fom^ 
*  i^  thrc^T^  into  the  river,  as  at  Bofton,  and  the  reft  put  into  damp 
•''^•^cjitt,  where  it perifhed. 

^  ^•'•^?  prrxttdin^in  America  excited  fo  much  indignation  in  the  go- 

'  '-nrTiea:  of  England,  that,  on  the  31ft  of  March,  i774,an  ad  waspaiied 

r  rrjTioving  the  cullom-houfe  officers  from  the  town  of  Boilon,  and 

^  up  tk  port.    Another  aft  was  foon  after  paifed  ^*  for  bettor 
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regulating  the  governtnent  in  the  province  of  NUEickttfemBi;  '* 
defign  of  thisaa  was  to  alter  the  coostitution  of  that  province  i»  tf  i 
.by  the  charter  of  king  William ;  to  take  the  whole  execudfe  pc«l 
pf  the  hands  of  the  peoplo»  and  to  veil  the  nomination  of  the  coiuif 
judges,  and  magilbates  of  all  kinds,  including  iheriS,  in  the  a 
and  in  fome  cafes  in  the  king's  governor,  and  all  to  be  rerno^  si 
the  pleafare  of  the  crown.  Jknother  a£l  was  alfo  pafledi  vhicK  rh 
fidered  as  highly  injurious,  cruel,  and  unconiUtutional^empoTrifi 
governor  of  Maflachufetts  Bay  to  fend  perfons  accafed  of  cric^z^ 
to  be  tried  in  England  for  fuch  Offences.  Some  thne  after^  u  d ' 
like  wife  pafled  *<  for  making  more  effectual  proirifion  for  the  z(f^ 
jnent  of  the  province  of  Quebec/'  which  excited  a  great  alarm  i^o ' 
England  and  America.  By.this  a£t,  a  legifiative  council  was  to  Ix  « 
lilhcd  for  all  the  affairs  of  the  province  of  Quebec,  except  u^ix 
vhich  council  was  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown,  the  ofice  to  [*c  i 
during  pleafure^  and  his  majefty's  Canadian  Roman-catholic  (A 
were  entitled  to  a  place  in  it.  The  French  laws,  and  a  trial  vithoct/ 
were  alfo  eflabliHied  in  civil  cafes,  and  the  £ngli(h  laws,  wllb  j  t:r. 
jury,  in  criminal ;  and  the  popi(h  clergy  were  inrcftcd  wili  i  j< 
right  to  their  tithes  from  all  who  were  of  their  own  relipcfi*  So 


think  proper.  The  boundaries  of  the  |>rovince  of  Quebec  were 
extended,  by  the  ad,  thoufands  of  nules  at  the  back  of  the  o^ 
lonies,  whereby,  it  was  faid,  a  government  little  better  than  cc.^ 
was  eftablUhed  throughout  an  extenfive  country. 

The  meafufies  of  government  refpe^ing  America  had  fo  otv-r 
cxafperated  the  colonics,  that  provincial  or  town  meeting  ^^''' 
in  every  part  of  the  continent,  in  which  they  avowed  their  uiteo'^  • 
oppofmg,  in  the  moll  vigorous  manner,  the  meafnres  of  adminii^' 
Agreements  were  entered  into  in  the  different  colonies,  wbr-  - 
fubfcribers  bound  themfelves,  in  the  mod  folemn  manner,  anu 
prefence  of  God,  to  fufpend  all  commercial  intercourfe  with  G' 
tain  from  the  laft  day  of  the  month  of  Auguft,  I774»  until  tV  i 
port  bill,  and  the  other  late  obnoxious  laws,  were  repealed,  arJ  •' 
lony  of  MaiFachufetts  Bay  fully  reftored  to  its  diartercd  rizbt..  ' 
tranfadlions  fucceeded  ;  and  the  flame  continued  to  increalcanJ  ^ 
in  America,  till  at  length  twelve  of  the  colonies,  induJia^  ti*-'^ 
extent pf  the  country  which  ftretchcs  from  Nova  Scotia  to  Gcci;  '■ 
appointed  deputies  to  attend  a  General  Congrefs,  which  was  to  '>:• 
at  Philadelphia,  and  opened  the  5th  ofSeptember,  1774.  The\  ^' 
cordinglv,  and  the  number  of  delegates  amounted  to  fifty-onr.A: 
prefented  the  feveral  Englifh  colonies,  of  New  Hamplhire  (a  d-^'-c ^ 
Maflachuietts  Bay  (4),  Rhode  Ifland  and  Providence  plauti^.>r. 
Connedicut  (3),  New  York  (7),  New  Jerfey  {4),  Pennf\'lvamj  ;r 
lower  counties  on  Delaware  (3J,  Maryland  (4),  Virginia  (7  • 
Carolina  (3),  and  South  Carolina  (5)  delegates;  Georgia  i^t  • 
Acceded  to  the  confederacy,  and  fent  deputies  to  the  Congrci 

•They  drew  up  a  petition  to  the  king,  in  which  they  cnumrrji**  ■ 
feveral  greivances,and  folicited  his  majefly  to  grant  tncm  pricr.  •• 
and  fafety.  They  likewife  published  an  addrels  t^o  tlie  peopltr  1.  * 
Britain,  another  to  the  colonies  in  general,  and  another  to  ih  -  • 
tant J  of  the  province  of  Quebec.     The  congrefs  broke  up  oti  i ' 
of  Odober,  having  refolvedj  that  another  .congttis  ihoald  bi . 
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f  place  dn  the  tentlt  of  May  following,  tinlefs  tie  ^leVances  01* 
h?y  complained  (hoold  be  red refTed  before  that  time ;  and  they 
i^rd^  to  all  the  colOMi^  to  choofe  deputies,  as  foon  as  poffibki 
'  pcrpofe. 

:! .  luer  thefe  d^nts^  ibttte  raeafures  were  propofed  in  the  parlk* 
*  QT72t  Briuin*  tor  patting  a  Stop  to  the  coniniotions  which  on« 
M^oti^e^t  in  Anerka.  The  earl  of  Chathanii  who  had  been  lonit 


t"2  tate  of  Health,  ap{>cared  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  and  expreffel 
'  u'jrr*  terms  his  difapprobation  of  the  whole  fyflcm  of  Aiheri« 
~^-^\i't%    He  alfo  aade  a  motion  for  immediately  recalling  th< 
r':»i:>  B{>!IoB>  as  a  fxieafare  which  fhould  be  in^antly  adopted  i 
^:ta!\  hourthen  loft,  in  allaying  the  ferment  id  America,  might 
:  rtan  of  calamity.     He  alleged  that  (his  conciliatory  meafure 
'  t  «pell>timed,  and,  as  a  matk  of  aifedioa  and  good-will  on  oat 
O'i'd  remove  al!  jealoufyand  apprehenfion  on  the  other,  atid  in* 
ufly  prodttct  the  happieft  effie6ls  to  both.  His  lordfhiD's  motion 
-c  td  by  a  l2f|emlijonty,  6i  againft  i8 ;  as  was  alfo  a  oill  which 
'  L^htic  fooB^er  (or  fettling  the  American  troubles^  by  6i  to  3i* 
-  -chods  propofed  in  the  houfe  of  commons  for  promoting  an  ac* 
urAonmet  alfo  with  a  fimilar  fate.     The  nuinberofhis  ma-- 
T^Kvps  vas  ordered  to  be  augmented  $  and  an  ad  was  paiTed  fot 
•^  ji^  inc  commerce  of  thf  New  i-^gland  colonies,  and  to  prohibit 
t'-^ry  CO  the  Banks  of  Hewfoundland.    A  motion  w^s.  indeed, 
t  .rdi  oiiie  in  the  houfe  of  coaunoos,  by  lord  North,  firft  lord  of 
■''<i:rv,  for  fuf  pending  the  ^xercife  of  the  right  of  taxation  in  Amc* 
( ii  r?^  by  the  Britilh  parliament^  in^och  of  the  colonies  as  (hoiild> 
'i'^'-neral  aflembHes,  niife  fachconttibutious  as  were  approved  of 
'■^^%  in  parliament.     This  motion  was  carried,  and  afterward^ 
-iK^ted  to  foaie  proi^incial  aflc mblies :  but  it  was  rejefted  by 
^(iofvve  and  yniatbfa^ory,  and  only  caJcalatedi  to  difunittf 
Tb;  petition  kewa  «ke  congrefs  to  the  king  was  ordered  by  his 
w  be  laid  before  the  parliaaient;  wheteupon  Dr.  Franklin,  and 
'^  America  arent«)  Iblicited  to  be  heard  at  the-bar  of  the  houie 
rtijps,  on  behaUof  thccolonies,  in  fapport  of  that  petition;  but 
'  -u'^ibn  was  r^jcAed  j  it  being  iaid,  that  the  American  con* 
'  *^  Bol^^I  a^e^bly,  and  that  theiefore  no  petition  could  be 
r^  ^-  frtT*  it  hf  the  parliament  *with  profricty* 
'  «i!  on  tLe  19th  of  ApriU  ■►775,  that  .the  fitft  blood  was  drawn  ill 
- -2:^7  deil  war,  at  Lexington  and  Concord  in  New  England. 
^  ^  i5  ocuiKjned  by  general  G^e  iendbg  a  body  of  troops  to  dc- 
• 'n:s  military  fibres  that  were  at  Concord.     They  fucceeded  in 
■  -^^gn.but wcreextrwncly harafffed,  and  forced  to  aquick  retreatl 
""''^*cr«  killed,  170  wounde^f,  and  about  20  ^ade  prifoners. 
*  •^'^'icaas  were  computed  not  to  have  loft  more  thin  60,  including 
"'  •  J;^  '*^and«d.  Imniediately  after,  numeroas  bodies  of  the  Ameri- 
'   "  ^^i^iinvcfJod  the  town  of  fioilon,  in  which  general  Gage  and  his 
'•  '^^rc.   in  all  the  colonies  they  prepared  for  war  with  the  utmoft 
-'fH;  iri4  aftop  uras  almoft  cvery-wherc  put  to  the  exportation  of 
^  ft:  .jc.  ThccQotioental  congrcfsmctat  Philadelphia  on  the  loth  of 
.  ■'  ^^  '\^  propofed,  afid  foon  adopted  fuch  meafures  as  confirmed 
['J^^'r-  m  ikii  refclurions  to  oppofe  the  Britlih  government  to  the 
'y!i,       ^^^^^  ^^«^r  fi^aas,  were  refolutions  for  the  raifing  of  an 
-T   '^'  ^l^^''^  fftabliihment  of  a  latgc  paper  currency  for  its  payment. 
';^7  ^i^L-r^d  the  appellation  of  **  The  United  Colonies  of  America," 
•*-^'Jtvcrcjccanae^  for  iealifiag  the  nominal  value  of  this  currency*- 
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Ver>,  wiik  w^ia  he  repaifed  the  river ;  having  alfo  taken 
.'ii?.:df,  fur  pieces  of  brafs  cannon,  and  near  one  thouiand  fhind' 
.  IiEiucdiatcly  after  this  furprife  of  the  Heffians,  and  depofiting 
T. '.iieiy,^Wafhington  recrofl*ed  the  river  to  refu me  his  former 
t  T  emoa.  The  Britifh  troops  colleded  in  force  to  attack  him, 
I  'i^'cd  for  the  morning;  but  the  Americans,  by  a  happy  ftroke 
^ip,  defeated  the  plan,     Wafhington,  to  difgaife  his  retreat 

:.r.,QTisTcd  a  line  of  £res  in  front  of  hiicamp,  as  an  indication 
'  r-'ce  to  reil,  and  to  conceal  what  was  ailing  behind  them. 

.nc<r;d  completely  from  the  groand  with  his  baggage  and  ar* 
' .  :  .',  by  a  circuitous  inarch  of  eighteen  miles,  reached  Prince- 

:  *  in  the  mornings  carried  the  firitilh  pod  at  that  place,  and 
'  '  lA  near  300  priibners  on  his  return  to  Delaware,  jaft  as  the 

'>^pri  It  Trenton  were  under  arms,  and  proceeding  to  attack 
^7ot:n;r  him  in  his  former  position. 
^c  T-ofith  of  September  1777,  two  anions  of  fomc  importance 

i  betwctn  the  armies  of  general  Howe  and  general  Wa(hingtdn, 

^.*  which  the  former  had  the  advantage;  and  foon  after  the  city 

-tbbii  Turrendered  to  the  king's  troops.  But  an  expedition, 
--  -or  fome  time  been  concerted,  of  invading  the  northern  coIo* 

*iY  of  Canada,  proved  extremely  unfucccfsfuL     The  command 

^  pciinor*  had  been  given  to  lieutenant-general  Burgoyne,  n 
" :  ^ritacci  oficcr.  He  fet  oat  from  Quebce  with  an  army  of  near* 
-^  -^-•3ttd  an  extraordinary  fine  train  of  artillery,  and  was  joined 

■  '-.:jerafj|c  body  of  Indians.     For  fome  time  he  drove  the  Ame-> 
ef'^c  him,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Ticonderoga  ;  bat  at 

"  "ie  rDcouai^rcd  fuch  difficulties,  and  was  fo  vigoroufly  oppofed 

Americans,  under  Gates  and  Arnold,  that  after  two  fevere  ac- 

*  lich  great  numbers  fell,  general  Burgoyne,  and  his  army  of 

"rr.  were  obliged  to  lay  down  their  arms,  Uftober  17,  1777. 

"•  .-^^  ^^njc  time,  fir  Henry  Clinton  and  general  Vaughan  made 

'    -^  'xpediiion  againfl  the  Americans  up  the  North  Rivef  ; 

^"  •'  ^'''-tnrelvct  mailers  of  feveral  forts ;  but  the  Americans  com^ 

. -!  ^^^'  '^  ^'*^"  expedition,  and  fome  others,  the  Britifh  troops  had 

"'/i?t  fare  to  hottfes  and  towns,  particularly  Efopus,  and  carried 

*  ^'^'  13  i  manner  not  ufual  among  civilifea'nations.     Thefe  de* 

■  >^n  ^rfiiiy  incrcafcd  the  averfion  of  the  Americans  to  the  Britifh 
'^-"''  *^'ch  had  already  taken  a  deep  root.  General  Howe  foon 

!  ,"7*^^,^  England,  and  the  command  of  the  Britifh  army  in 

^ '  devolved  upon  general  Clinton :  but  it  was  now  found  ne* 

evacuate  Philadelphia;  and  accordingly  Clinton  retreated 

my  to  New  York,  in  June  1778.     The  Britifh  troops  were 

t:r>:^tjjpi^  inarch  by  the  Americans ;  bat  the*  retreat  was  fo 

;  J -ned,  or  the  American  general,  Lee,  behaved  fo  ill,  that 

;^}  ^"i  not  amoout  to  300  killed  and  wounded. 

j'?  part  of  this  unhappy  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colo* 

\  r*^  '^'^'^  received  confiderable  fopplies  of  arms  and  ammunition 

.!l^^^*;  and  the  French  court  thought  this  a  favourable  oppor- 

•  '^'^  '^Hening  the  power  of  Great  Britain,     Some  French  officers 
'  ^fH  into  the  American  fcrvice ;  and  on  the  6th  of  February, 

'•  •  -reity  of  alliance  was  concluded  at  Paris,  between  the  French 

' ^  -"i  .tic Thirteen  United  Colonies;  ^nd  in  this  treaty  it  was  de- 

f-  ^/'-tiiedfentialaBd  dired  end  of  it  was  "  to  maintain  cffrau- 

;  i'le  jofrry,  fovcreignty,  and  independence,  abfolutc  and  unlimited, 
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erf  the  United  States  of  North  America,  as  well  in  mattenof: 
mcnt  as  of  commerce. 

The  parliament  and  people  of  Great  Britain  now  bej^an  to "- 
neral  alarmed  at  the  fatal  tendency  of  the  American  war :  an 
1778,  the  earl  of  Carlifle,  William  Eden,  and  George  JohniUv 
arrived  at  Philadelphia,  as  commiflioners  from  his  majeily.iou 
jdifputes  between  the  mother  country  and  thecolonics-    Bu:h 
too  late  :  the  terms  which,  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  co: :? 
have  been  accepted  with  gratitude,  were  now  rejeded  wuh 
and  the  congrefs  pofitively  refufed  to  enter  into  any  treaty  v. 
Eritifh  commifliDners,  if  the  independency  of  the  United  >^:  i 
America  were  not  previoufly  acknowledged,  or  the  Bridili  il 
armies  withdrawn  from  America.     Neither  pf  thefc  rcqciiu: 
complied  with,  the  war  continued  tp  be  carried  on  with  m 
mofity. 

The  conduft  of  France  towards  Great  Britain,  in  takin:: 
the  revolted  colonies,  occaiioned  hoilUities  to  be  commen 
the  two  nations,  though  without  any  formal  declaration  ot  'ai- -^' 
fide.     On  the  27th  of  June,   1778,  the  Licornc  and  LaLtr /. 
two  French  frigates,  were  taken  by   admiral  Keppel.    Cic-" 
immediately  iffued  by  the  French  court  fot  making  repn  *' 
ftips  of  Great  Britain;  and  on  the  27th  of  July  a  battJe  *:-. 
offBreft,  between  the  Englifh  fleet,  under  the  command  cf  • 
Keppel,  and  the  French  fleet,  uuder  the  command  ofcouiit*-'; 
liers.    The  Englifh  fleet  confilled  of  30  fliips  of  the  line,  an-  tr: 
of32,befides  frigates :  they  engaged  for  about  three  hoors;  but;  . 
was  not  decifive,  no  fliip  being   taken  on  either  fide,  an^i  tr«e 
•  fleet  at  length  retreated  into  the  harbour  of  Breft.    Of  iHe  b-: 
'^ere  killed  in  the  aftipn,  and  373  wpundedj  and  thclofsoUr' ' 
is  fuppofed  to  have  been  very  great.     After  the  engagcmeni,  t 
much  murmiiring  throughout  the  Englifh  fleet,  becaufeadea 

fpry  had  not  been  obtained  over  the  French  ;  at  lad  the  b. 
hrown  upon  fir  Hugh  Pallifer,  vice-admiral  of  the  blue,  w 
charged  in  a  newfpaper  with  mifcondud  and  difobedicnce  of 
l^hough  no  regular  accufation  was  brought  againfl  him,  he  ko- 
admiral  Keppel  publicly  to  vindicate  hisconduft  from  the  ur.^^ 
reports  that  were  propagated  relative  to  him.  This  the  adrn'raii^^ 
which  gave  rife  to  fome  altercation  between  them ;  andiirH-: 
fcr  afterwards  thought  proper  to  exhibit  to  theBoardof  Acri'- 
which  he  was  himfclf  a  member)  articles  of  accufation  ag^i''' '  * 
Keppel,  though,  for  many  months  after  theadion,  he  had  con'- 
aft  under  him,  and  prpfefled  the  greatefl  refped  to  bim*    •'^  ^ 
condud  fo  extraordinary  was  very  generally  and  fevcrclycfi'i-*' 
the  lords  of  the  Admiralty  ordered  a  court-martial  to  be  hei^  • 
trial  of  admiral  Keppel.     When  the  court-martial  was  he.tl. 
Keppel  was  acquitted  in  the  mofl  h;Jnourable  manner;  ano  Hf 
Pallifer's  charge  againfl  him  was  declared  by  the  court  to  ^f 
cious  and  ill-founded."  But  fir  Hugh  Fallifer  being  afterward  ' 
anothej  court-martial,  partly  compofed  from  fome  of  thccap^' 
own  divifion,  he  likewife  was  acquitted  ;  his  difobedicnce  t'>  f'' 
ral*s  orders  was  confidered  as  being  occafioned  by  the  dilab.i^  ■  j 
his  fhi:^ ;  a  flight  cenfure  only  was  pafl^ed  on  him  for  not  m^*^ 
flate  of  his  fliip  known  to  the  admiral ;  and  his  coadu^^i^^'' 
fyc6is  was  declared  to  have  been  meritoriousi 
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i'-^  E^^fl  Indies  zlfo  an  engagement  happened  between  fomeEoglifh 

of  war,  under  the  command  of  fir  Edward  Vernon*  and  lome 

vii  friips  under  the  command  of  monf.  de  Tronjolly>  on  the  loth 

.ir-^t,  in  which  the  former  obliged  the  latter  to  retire  s  and  on  the 

r*  of  Ooober  following  Pondicoeny  farrendered  to  the  arms  of 

.1  E^nrain.    Jn  the  coude  of  the  fame  year,  the  iiland  of  St.  Lucia, 

c  Wdi  Indies,  wa^  taken  from  the  French  ;  but  the  latter  made 

'.'Kvci  infers  of  Dominica,  and  the  following  year  they  obtained 

.,2-jTi  of  the  iilands  of  St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.     In  September 

,.  :hs  count  D^EHaing  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Savannah 

.  iji'zc  i!cet,  and  a  coniiderable  body  of  French  troops,  to  the  af« 

:f  of  the  Americans.     The  French  and  Americans  foon  made  aa 

.:  aUi^c  •:  upon  the  firitifh  troops  at  Savannah,  under  the  command 

-r-ral  Prcvoft;  but  the  latter  defended  themfelves  fo  well,  that  the 

..:h  acd  Americans  were  driven  off  with  gteat  lofs,  and  D'Eflaing 

.  ^uer  toully  abandoned  the  coaft  of  America.    At  the  clofe  of  the 

t    1-75,  feveral  French  Ihips  of  war,  and  merchant  ihips,  were 

n  m  the  WtSt  Indies,  by  a  fleet  under  the.  command  of  iir  Hyde 

Witt 

U  the  intrigaes  of  the  French  court,  Spain  was  at  length  brought  to 
fc  viith  France  in  the  war  againft  England.  One  of  the  £tR  cntcr- 
'  in  -arhichthe  Spaniards  engaged  was  the  fiege  of  Gibraltar,  which 

-.  defended  by  the  garrifon  with  great  vigour.  The  naval  force  of 
i.i  Wis  ilio  added  to  that  of  France,  noVtr  become  extremely  for- 

>lz:>.e,  2nd  their  combined  fleets  feemed  for  a  time  to  ride  almoft  tri« 
-:  :.>n:  ia  the  Britifh  Channel.  So  great  were  their  armaments,  that 
'.  nation  was  under  no  inconfiderable  apprehenfions  of  an  invafion  ; 

-tncy  did  not  venture  to  make  an  experiment  of  that  kind  ;  and  after 
.:-c:rg  for  feme  time  in  the  Channel,  thought  proper  to  retire  to  their 
'  -  pcr:s,  wi:hoot  cfFedling  any  thing.  On  the  8th  of  January  1780, 
:  viecree  Br ydges  Rodney,  who  had  a  large  fleet  under  his  command, 

pr::^  fcven  Spaniih  (hips  and  veflels  of  war  belonging  to  the  royal 

n:  iny  of  Caraccas,  with  a  number  of  trading  veflels  under  their  con- 
»  V  i  atdia  a  few  days  after,  the  fame  admiral  engaged,  near  cape  St. 
>  irccat,  a  Spaaifli  fleet,  confifling  of  eleven  ftiips  of  the  line,  and  two 
'  "g2ces,  uudcr  Don  Juan  de  Langara.  Four  of  the  largeft  Spanilh  ftiipa 
V  czt  »akefl,  and  carried  into  Gibralur,  and  two  others  driven  on  ihore» 
".e  of  aaich  was  afterwards  recovered  by  tKe  Engliih.  A  Spanifti  70 
'  '=  l>'ip,  with  600  men,  was  alfo  blown  up  in  the  adlion.  In  April  and 
"■-7  three  adions  likewife  happened  in  the  Weft  Indies,  between  the 
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*f:c  dtdive,  nor  was  any  fliip  taken  on  either  fide.     In  July  follow- 

^7,  i^mxiA  Geary  took  twelve  valuable  French  merchant  fhips  from  t 

*  0:;  au  Pnncc ;  but  on  the  8th  of  Auguft,  the  combined  fleets  of  France  ; 

a/'i  Spain  took  five  Englifli  Eaft-Indiamen.  and  fifty  Engli(h  merchant 

Lwp- bound  for  the  Weil  Indies,  which  was  one  of  the  mod  complete 

rii-a\  aptttres  ever  made,  and  a  very  fcvere  ftroke  to  the  commerce  of 

<  i:er  Intm,   Such  a  prize  never  before  entered  the  harbour  of 

On  iht  4tli  of  May,  1780,  fir  Henry  Clinton  made  himfclf  mafter  of 
Cnarl.^own,  South  Carolina;  and  on  the  i6ih  of  Auguft  eari  Corn- 
;»illi5  obtained  a  very  fignal  viAory  over  general  Gates  in  that  province^ 
;n  Hiii;ji  about  a  tboufand  American-  prifoners  were  taken. 
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c-f  thcfe  violences,  and  thirteen  of  the  rioters  were  taken,  Bve  of 

.  *cre  afterwards  committed  to  Newgate,  efcorted  by  the  military,  i 

•>?  Sunday  following,  another  mob  aflfembled,  and  dcftroyed  a  * 

I  cVipel  in  Rope-faaker's-allcy,  Moorfields.  On  Monday  the/ 
.  ...jcdafcaool-houfe,and  three  dwelling-houfes,  in  the  fame  place,  *- 

■y-fi-^  to  the  Romiih  prielh,  with  a  valuable  library  of  books,  an4  ! 

->r'Sie,inV4rgiaia-ftrcet,  RatclifF-hi^hway.  Theyalfoceftroyed 

-?  liLwic/iold  furnltare  of  fir  George  SavUle,  one  of  the  moll  re- 

..\f  nraof  the  kingdom,  becaafe  he  had  brought  in  the  bill  in  fa*  ; 

-..  •  f  :lc  papiils.      On  Tuefday  great  numbers  again afTembled  about 

"^.r.  imcac-hoafe,  and  behaved  fo  tumaltaouily,  that  both  houfea  , 

. ":  proper  to  adjourn.     In  the  evening,  a  moft  daring  and  violent 
* : ;  sras  made  to  force  open  the  gates  of  Newgate,  in  order  to  re- 
's rioters  who  were  confined  there:  and  the  keeper  having  re* 
--•  :c  deliver  the  keys,  his  houfe  was  fet  on  fire,,  the  prifon  was  foon  in 
»?-5,  2nd  great  part  of  it  confumed,  though  a  new  flonc  edifice  of 

•zmna  tlrcngih  ;  and  more  than  three  hundred  prifoners  made  their 

•-',  iTiiny  of  whom  joined  the  mob.  A  committee  of  the  Proteftant 
-wUuoQ  now  circulated  hand-bills,  requelling  all  true  protedants  to 
'  :  \rlT  inachments  to  their  beft  interell,  by  a  legal  and  peaceable  de-^  , 

'.^tnt :  bat  none  of  them  flept  forth,  notwithfl^nding  their  boafled  j 

'-^^rs»  loemnguifh  the  flames  they  had  occafioned  :  violence,  tu*-  ' 

-.:.  ind  dffailation,  flill  continued.     The  Proteftant  AfTociation,  zs 

•  '  :fiCLghi  proper  to  ftyle  themfelvei,  had  been  chiefly  actuated  by 

Nrce  and  bigotry  ;  and  their  new  confederatCi  were  animated  by 

•  j; 've  of  milchief,  and  the  hope  of  plunder.  T>*  o  other  prifons,  the 
.  t  ^  of  lord  Mansfield,  and  fir  John  Fielding,  and  feveral  other  prit 
.  ■  LoGfcs,  were  deftroyed  the  fame  evening.     The  following  day  the 

.    ;':  Be Qciv prifon,  the  New  Bridewell  in  St,  George's  Fields,  fome  f 

■:L  chapeb,  fcveral  priv:»te  houfes  of  the  papifts,  and  other  build-* 
.  were  deftroyed  by  the  rioters ;  fome  were  pulled  down,  and  others 
'•  '.:e;  and  every  part  of  the  metropolis  exhibited  violence  and  dif» 

-  ,  lunelts  and  conflagrations. 

i*-i:.''g  ihcVc  extraordinary  fcenes,  there  was  a  fhamcful  inadlivity  ii| 
c  iord-mayor  of  LQndon,  and  in  moft  of  the  other  magiftrates  of  the  n 

I  -i^-orcl'u,  and  its  neighbourhood ;  and  even  the  miniftry  appeared  to 

-  r^  iic-flruck,  and  to  be  only  attentive  to  the  prefervation  of  their 
•  •^i  h.uiVt,  ymi  of  the  royal  palace.     The  magiftrates,  at  the  begin-* 

z,  of  int  riots,  declined  giving  any  orders  to  the  military  to  fire  upoa 

'  ^f ^^^^^f'*^'  ^'  *^  length,  as  all  property  began  to  be  infecure^  men 

i  ciaiTes  began  to  fee  the  neceflity  of  vigorous  oppoiition  to  the  ri-s  ' 

'    --  •  iargc  bodies  of  troops  were  brought  to  the  metropolis  from  many 

I    .c^  round  it ;  and  an  order  was  ifl^ued,  by  the  authority  of  the  king  in 

c    .  .cim  "  for  the  military  to  aft  without  waiting  for  direftions  from  the 

:• .  il  migifo-ates,  and  to  ufe  force  for  difperfing  the  illegal  and  tumuU  J 

c-  us  aiTemblies  of  the  people."  The  troops  exerted  thcmfelves  with 
' .  .^ence  in  ikefupprefiion  of  thefe  alarming  tumults,  great  numbers  of 
T  r  rioters  were  killed,  many  were  apprehended,  who  were  afterward* 
':.-:-.  a^d  exectticd  for  fe!ony*>  and  the  metropolis  was  at  length  re- 
r.  >rcau>  order  and  tranquillity.  The  manner  in  which  thefe  tumult* 
v.crc  luppreftdby  the  operations  of  the  military,  without  any  authority 
;rora  Uie  civil  magiftrate,  however  ncccflAry  from  the  peculiar  circum* 

•  l>ord  Gmp  Goaiop  wu  himfdf  cpminitted  to  th^  Tq^ci,  an4  Uicd  for  high  uc»» 
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•  -^r.c  decitire,  and  enabled  Hydcr  Ally  to  withftand,  with  rarlous 
•:  .  *-l  the  efforts,  of  fir.  Eyre  Cootc,  and  kk  troops, 

'  >•  ctrktK  of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  the  ift  of  July,  occa*    *  ; 

i  1  violent  cotmnotion   in  the  cabinet,   and  iefTened  the  hopet 

•  .t  hsd.  ceen  formed  of  important  nationai  benefits  from  the  new  ad- 

i-'Tatioa.    Lord  Shelburnc  fucceedcd  the  marquis  asirll  lord  of  the  '  t 

'    J^^  aad,  it  is  f&id,  withoat  tke  knowledge  of  his  «oHeague«.  ' 

Z>  thecTKity  of  peace  between  Great  Britain  and  France*,  Great  Bri* 
"  cfild  ro  FmRce  all  her  poffeflions  before  the  war,  the  iflind  of 
'  'i^o  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the  river  of  Senegal  in  Afric^  with  - 

irr^siieiiciesaiwl  the  forts  on  the  river;  and  gave  up  a  few  diftrifts  in-  ' 

Ui  Indict,  as  dependencies  on  Pondicherry  and  Karical;  it  agreed  ] 

-  t' restore  the  i^ands  of  St.  Lucia,  St.  Pierre,  and  Miqoelon,  and 

;.!inJ  of  Gcree ;  with  Pondicherry,  Karical,  Mahe,  Chandernagore, 

•  itic  cotnpioire  of  Sunit,  in  the  Eaft  indies,  which  had  been  con- 
t'd from  the  French  during  the  war.  To  prevent  difputes  abonc 
.-^hrics  in  tke  Newfoundland  fifliery ,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  French 
•  tor  hiliiDg  fhoaid  begin  from  Cape  St.  John  cm  the  eaftem  fide,  and» 

•  ^.»  roYiad  by  the  north,  (hoald  have  for  its  boundary  Cape  Ray  on  the 
r:.n  fide;  and  Great  Britaia  renounced  every  claim  by  former  trca- 

^ith  refpeft  to  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk.     France,  on  the  other  I 

i  ^a*  to  rdlorc  to  Great  Britain  the  iflands  of  Grenada,  and  the  | 

V  i  T,adines,  Sl  Chriftopher*8,  St.  Vincent,  Dominica,  Nevis,  and  Mont-^ 

c:  ^r ;  and  guaranteed  Fort  James,  and  the  river  Gambia,  agreeing^ 
'  Jt  the  g\im  trade  fhould  remain  in  the  feme  condition  as  before  the  ' 

"» i'.  r:^.    The  allies  of  each  ftate  in  the  Eaft  Indies  were  to  be  in* 

vni  to  accede  to  the  pacification ;  but  if  they  were  averfc  to  peace« 
r "  lit  r-ancc  on  either  fide  was  to  be  given  to  them. 

Cv  the  treaty  with  Spain,  Great  Britain  gave  up  to  that  power  Eaft  ; 

^•.6,  and  alfo  ceded  Weft  Florida  and  Minorca,  which  Spain  had  y 

-  <?!>  daring  the  war.    To  prevent  all  caufes  of  complaint  and  mifun-  • 
••^tindicg  for  the  futore.  It  was  agreed  that  Britifti  fubjefts  fliouW 

I'^eihe  right  of  cutting  and  carrying  away  logwood  in  the  diftridt*    * 

'•'c^  bcr*ecnthe  river  Wallis  orBellizc,  arid  Rio  Hondo,  taking  the  ♦ 

t  w^rit  of  tbc  faid  rifers  for  unalterable  boundaries*     Spain  agreed  to*     ' 

T*'*^rcihciiIandsof  Providence  and  the  Bahamas  to  Great  Britain  ^ 

"■ '  ''^'^'  ^  been  retaken  before  the  peace  was  figned.  j  ; 

In  the  tTQty  with  the  United  States  of  America,  the  king  of  Great      -  • 

'    ^Jia  acknowledged  New  Hampfhire,   Maifachufetts  Bay,  Rhode 

.  .ifiirdpTovidciKc  Plantations,  Ccwinefticut,  New  York,  New  Jer- 

-J.  Pfnnfylvama,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,   North  Carolina, 

5"-th  CVroUna,  and  Georgia,  to  hefretfjbnjertign,  and indeptndent  ftates  \ 

*"i  1'5T  hiafeif,  his  heirs  and  fnccclTors,  relinquifhed  all  claims  to  the 

r  ^^cr-nient,  property,  and  territorial  rights  of  the  fame,  and  every 

f«rt  trrtrcof.   To  prevent  all  difputes  in  future  on  the  fubjed  of  bc«in* 

;-iif.  bcn^recn  thefe  ftates  and  the  remaining  provinces  of  Great  Britain,  { 

'^  '7  *f^^CTy  minutely  xlrawn,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  proper 

^  ce,  and  foac  favoorable  daufes  were  obtained  for  the  loyaliils.  The  ' 

'-■'^■rion  of  theMiffiffippi  to  remain  open  to  both  parties,  as  alfo  the       •  v 

'^^-'iurdU^dfiiheries.  ^^  ^  "^ 


already 

•  PttUminary  articlrs  fettled  January  20, 17^3  • 
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fliould  yield  to  us  the  town  of  Ncgapatnam,  with  its  dependcac/-. 
the  Eaft  Indies,  with  liberty  to  treat  for  its  reftitation  oq  the  pci.: 
an  equivalent. 

Thus  a  period  was  put  to  a  moil  calamitous  vf^^  in  which  G* 
Britain  loft  the  bcft  part  of  her  American  colonies,  and  many  tbu . 
valuable   lives,  and  expended  or  fquandered  nearly  150  mlLicr 
money.     The  terms  of  peace  were,  to  many»  a  fubjcd  of  gmt 
gret ;  but,  had  the  war  continued,  it  would  have  been  ncceiTary  to 
'  borrowed  annually  1 7  milliwis  and  a  half,  by  which  a  million  ptn- 

»  would  have  been  added  to  the  taxes,  and  25  millions,  at  kail,  to 

capital  of  the  public  debt,  according  to  the  ofual  mode  of  fa*-] ' 
»-  The  addrefs  of  thanks  for  the  peace  was  carried  in  the  houlc  ot  . 

by  a  majority  of  yz  to  59,  but  loft  in  the  faoufe  of  commons  by  i  7. 
jority  of  224  to  208. 
i  The  majority  of  the  commons  thus  enlifting  undcnr  the  bannrr  ct  ♦ 

famous  coalition  leaders,  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North,  plainly  indicat*:]  • 
nifterial  revolution  to  be  near  at  hand,  unlefs  the  cabinet  wojiIc  ^ 
new  parliament.     As  they  did  not,  the  peace-makers  were  ob! ;-: 
'  withdraw  from  power.     The  two  gentlemen  juft  mentioned  were  r 

,  fecretaries  of  ftate,  and  the  duke  of  Portland  firft  lord  of  thcrr:r:u 

1,'  on  April  the  2d,  1783.     All  plans  of  reformation  in  public  cir:r 

>        \i  for  preferving  the  nation,  which  lord  Shelburne  propofed,  lernJi 

•    '.       1  to  be  laid  afide.     Every  thing  went  on  juftas  the  coalition  :i - 

•    *     t      I  riftrationpleafed,  till  Mr.  Fox  brought  into  parliament  his  famo^' 

for  new  regulating  the  government  of  the  Eaft-India  Company,  arc: 
commercial  affairs  and  territories,— a  plan  of  which  bill,  it>  prcg''^' 
,•      ;  fate,  we  have  already  given  in  our  account  of  that  tradings;!: 

This  bill  being  rejedted  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  on  December  ry^' 

*    *  majority  of  19,  occafioned  a  great  ferment  in  the  cabinet  md  i:. " 

^  '  houfes  of  parliament.  ' 

A  royal  meffage  was  fent  between  twelve  and  one  of  the  mor^ 
,   the  19th  of  December,  to  defire  the  two  fecretaries  to  fend  theie 
their  office  immediately ;  and  Mr.  Pitt  fucceedcd  the  duke  ot  Fo-> 
as  firft  lord  of  the  treafury,  bringing  in  his  friends  into  the  reif 
departments,  which  formed  the  tenth  adminiftration  fincc  his  ffi^'tj 
accefljon. 

Some  leading  independent  gentlemen  (as  they  ftyled  thenifclvt' 
I       terpofed  to  unite  the  contending  parties,   which  had  filled   r« 
ment  and  the  country  with  diftradlion  j  but  their  endeavours  10 
what  they  called  a  firm,  efficient^  extended,  and  united  admin  im- 
proved ijnfuccefsful. 

At  laft,  after  ftrong  and  repeated  contefts  between  the  t^^o  pa^tf  ] 
;'  the  25th  of  March,  1784,  a  proclamation  was  iffued  for  difiblr.r.^ 

parliament,  and  calling  a  new  one,  agreeable  to  the  defires  and  ic-i 
of  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom.  Juft  at  that  critical  period,  ihr  j 
.  feal  was  ftolen  from  the  houfe  of  the  lord  chancellor,  which  occ-i  j 
many  fufpicions^  as  if  done  by  more  than  ordinary  felons;  but  id 
farther  appeared,  and  a  new  fcal  was  prefently  made.  On  the  i*j 
May  the  new  parliament  afTembled,  and  the  commons  chofe  Mr.  '^ 
wall,.the  fpeakcr  of  the  late  houfe,  for  their  fpeak<sr.  The  net: 
his  majefty  addrefled  them  from  the  throne.  A  very  feeble  ci 
fition  was  made  to  the  addrefs  of  thanks  in  the  houfe  of  lords  J 
foon  appeared  that  the  appeal  to  the  people  had  turned  out  g:t'^ 
Mr.  Pitt's  fjivour ;  for  on  May  24th,  on  a  diviiion  of  the  houk  U 
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.'.:  to  the  king^b  fpcech,  the  numbers  for  it,  without  any  alteri- 
:- amend tnent,  were  282  againft  114. 

■■  r*i:t  bfonght  in  his  famous  Eall-India  bill  the  5th  of  July,  the 
'  'urticuiars  of  which  we  have  given  in  our  account  of  that  com- 
. ,  wuh  a  few  ob fer vations  upon  it. 

iir^jis  of  parliamentary  reform  having  been  taken  up  by  Mr. 
liccordingly  introduced  a  fpcci^c  plan  for  that  purpofe  on  the 

•  :t  April,  1785.     The  plan  was  to  give  one  hundred  members  to 

-^"'.Lriuierell  of  the  kingdom^  and  to  extend  the  right  of  eledlioa 

:'?  »>uc  hundred  thoufand  perfons-,  who,  by  the  cxilling  provifions 

*.  '»crc  excluded  from  it.     This  acceflion  to  the  popular  intcred 

*'  be  priacipally  obtained  by  the  fuppreflion  of  decayed  boroughs^ 

^  r.ui-hr  of  their  reprefentatives  to  the  counties ;  fo  that  the 

■r  of  the  houfe  of  commons  would  remain  the  fame. — After  « 
-.^  of  couhderablc  length,  it  was  reje^ed  by  a  majority  of  745 

-e-  being  248,  and  the  ayes  174. 

T  ^^  ch<r  various  meafures  agitated  by  parliament  in  1 786,  the  plaa 
f.rJ.ir.g  a  finking  fund,  and  employing  a  million  annually  for 

" ::  the  nationai  debt,  engaged  their  moft  immediate  attention. 

•:.'.iljii  is  produced  by  the  yearly  income  of  the  (late  exceeding 

-    ::T.-cent  level  of  its  expenditure,  by  the  fum  of  900,000!.  which 

t '  c  *rxr<raicd  to  a  million  by  means  in  no  wife  burthenfome  to  the 

.  t,    Tbb  meafure,  which  had  the  concurrence  of  every  man  who 

.c.ue  eiaaacipotion  of  the  flate  from  the  accumulated  load  of  debt. 
'•  uces,  trii  carried  into  a  law,  which  created  commi£ioAers  for 
'  »"r  t«c  purpofes  of  this  valuable  adt  into  execution,   t 
•''-  cTiC  now  to  a  very  important  tranfaftion  of  the  prcfent  times, 

::ire^ciiinentof  Mr. Warren Haftings,  late  governor-general  of  Bea- 
0.1  the  17th  of  February,  1786,  Mr.  Burke,  who  took  the  lead  in 

•^di.-ius  and  expenfivc  bufmefs,  explained  the  mode  of  proceeding 

■  -?  dcfuotts  to  adopt ;  and,  in  the  courfe  of  the  felfion,  moved  for  4 
•  ttdde  of  papers  to  ground  and  fubftantiatc  his  charges  upon.  Thefe 

'  'c  pr:daccd,  and  Mr.  Haftings  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of  com- 
'^  in  hij  defence.  The  debates  which  arofe  on  the  fubjedl  termi- 
'  :*  In  icfolutions,  that  certain  of  the  charges  contained  matter  of  im* 

■  •  •-^^■eaugaiaftthe  late  governor-general  of  Bengal.  Mr.  HalUngs 
'•  ^-  liicrcforc  impeached  by  the  commons  at  the  bar  of  the  houfe  of 
;  'p.    Hii  trial  occupied  a conliderable  portion  of  eight  feflions ,of 

•  "^^^entjand,  on  the  25th  of  April,  1795,  the  lord  chancellor  pro- 

■  ^uccd  thedecifion  of  the  peers  in  the  following  words  :— "  Mr. 
-■  "-gs,  tie  houfe  of  lords,  after  a  very  minute  invelUgation,  have  ac- 

--j^:oi  ycQofallthc  charges  of  high  crimes  and  mifdemeanors  prc- 
Tcd  againft  yoa  by  the  commons,  and  every  article  thereof;  an^ 

• -J  and  yoar  bail  are  difcharged,  upon  paying  your  fees." 
'Tr.iaj  ended  a  trial,  which,  for  length  of  time,  exceeded  any  in  the 

i-.y^ry  of  tiic  world,  having  laftcd  feven  years  and  three  months. 

The  coniblidatton  of  the  cuftoms  and  excife  was  the  moft  important 

'  :rccmdir.cedc{erving  of  attention  in  the  year  1787,     This  was  a  mea- 

•  i.-s  of  ircrcdlblc  labour  and  detail,  as  well  as  of  infinite  advantage  to 
ccTimcrcc,  by  facilitating  and  fimplifying  the  intricacies  attendant  on 
tr.cruatile  traniaftions,  and  the  payment  of  duties ;  a  regulation 
^  '';J'^  ^  ^5ily  and  permanently  cffciled. 

The  trade  carried  on  by  this  country,  and  other  European  nations^ 
uT>on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  for  the  purpofe  of  purchafing  negro  Haves,  to 
t?e  empioyci  in  the  cultivation  ol  the  Wcft-India  ifland*  and  certain 
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s  T,  ths  inf?ramcnt,  under  Providence,  who  completed  that  event, 
"i-  tf.ti  of  this  month  being  the  anniverfary  of  his  landing,  were 
v-i  by  many  focieties  ill  London,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 

,  w;:h  feilivity,  bat  with  devotion  and  thankfgiving.  I 

I  •*  fpice  of  only  four  years,  which  had  elapfed  fince  the  com-  ; 

L  'ii^njphof  the  fovereign  and  the  nation  over  the  '*  Coalition,'* 
•  *  Lritiin,  ander  the  condufl  of  a  minifter,  who  had  not  yet  attained 
.  ..itieri  ye?.r,  had  rifen  from  a  (late  pf  unexampled  depreHion,  to  ' 

v-'nt  fapcriority  among  the  European  kingdoms, 
ihte  of  public  felicity,  the  nation  was  fuddenly  alarmed  in 
m  ot  1788,  by  the  reports  of  his  majefly  being  attacked  with 
:  .^eitcd  and  dangerous  illnefs.     The  precife  nature  of  it  was  for 
.  liavs  anafcertained  and  unexplained,  even  to  thofe  whofe  refi- 
-  rtiT  the  court  fhould  have  enabled  them  to  obtain  early  and  an- 
ir'n formation.     Meanwhile,  Fame  augmented  the  evil ;  and  the  1 

.  :.!"  t'.ic  fovcreign  was  believed  to  have  either  already  taken  place, 
~>^  inmlnf Qt  and  inevitable. 

-i.*.  However,  gradually  divulged  the  truth,  and  changed  theappre-  I 

.  l:  of  the  nation  for  the  fituation  of  the  king.  His  diforder  was 
:.':od  to  have  fallen  upon  the  brain,  and  to  have  produced,  as 
■:  DC  fxpcScd,  a  temporary  privation  of  reafon.     A  fpecies  ofin^  1 

■\iTz  in  faA  took  place  ;  though  unaccompanied  by  any  of  thofe  * 

.    -arces  wnich  ulually  charaflerife  and  accompany  that  unfortu- 
i.e.  The  kingdom,  anxious,  and  with  eyes  dircdted  towards  their 
'-'p,  l>?tr2yed  nofymptoms  of  confufion,  anarchy,  or  civil  com- 
•^  ^.    The  firft  miniiler  continued  to  exercife,  by  a  general  fubmif- 
-\i  confent,  the  powers  delegated  to  him  before  the  Icing's  indifpo- 
;  and  the  political  machine,  well  conftru£led,  and  properly  or- 
'<,  fuUincd  no  derangement  or   injury  whatfoeyer  from  this  1 

.,  cxzzpt  thofe  infeparably  connected  with  delay  in  the  tranfac-  I' 

cr  negotiations  pending  with  foreign  courts. ' 
t  i  tfto  hoafes  of  parliament,  in  conlcqucnce  of  the  preceding  pro*  'i 

r wa,  met  ia  a  few  days  fubfequent  to  thefe  extraordinary  events. 
•  V  "frkl  agitation  and  curiofity,  even  if  they  had  not  beea  aided 
-I  tsiotions  of  hope  and  fear,  of  ambition,  and  of  public  duty, 
'w  vi  ilore  Uvc  produced  a  numerous  attendaace.     Mr.  Pitt  opened  1 

~  '^-jsit  of  their  meeting  in  a  very  concife  and  pathetic  manner  ;  1 

':n:edch€occafion,  expreffed  his  hope  that  the^aufc  would  fpee-  *    \ 

'  be  removed,  and,  in  purfuance  of  that  idea,  advifcd  an  imme* 
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uroment  of  a  fortnight.     As  foon  as  the  adjournment  was  at 

-  i.  Mr.  Fox  kid  claim  to  the  vacant  fceptre  in  the  name  and  oa 
t:tilf  ofthchcir  apparent,  as  belonging  and  devolving  to  him 

^i :.  V.tt  demanded  the  difculTion  and  decifion  of  fo  great  and  leading 
-  ?f  pcipic,  fthich  led  to  conclufions  unlimited  and  undefined,  as  well 

;'  ,^^^^^^'c^wthctentrre  on  which  a  king   of  England   had  origi-  f 

-Mi  received  his  crown ;  and  parliament,  roufed  to  a  fenfe  of  the  ne- 

-  |y  ot  declaring  itfclf  folely  competent  to  fill  the  vacant  throne,  pro- 
<- V -vi-d  to  tlut  great  aft  without  circumlocution  or  delay  ;  and  having 
:  oaCiaced  open  this  important  preliminary,  then  decided  that  tite 
>  •  f "  ot  Wales  Ibould  be  invited  and  re«ueftcd  to  accept  the  regency 
^^^•-;j^r  certain  limitatioDs.  .  ^  ^ 

^  'f  ni^ath  of  December  clapfcd  in  thcfc  contefts,  and  the  year  1 789 
c  unraecced  under  the  moft  gloomy  prefages.  Mutual  afpciitv  and  re- 
i  roich  embittered  evety  debate.    No  appearancts  of  convaleUcncc  or 
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c  uthem  henufphere,  near  the  extremity  of  Patagoniat  and  in  the 
iVas  which  farroonded  Clpe  Horn,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific 
In  the  coarfe  of  a  few  years,  this  branch  of  trade  had  ajig- 
i  rapidly,  and  Was  foand  on  trial  to  afford  very  important  ad* 
:t\y  T\or  had  it  receired  any  impediments  from  the  vague  pre« 
rb  Dl  the  Spaniih  crown  to  the  fovereignt^  of  the  ihores  waihed 
.!  oc^ia,  which  was  the  fcene  of  their  exertions. 
1:  leccnd  of  che(e  encerprifes^  original  in  its  own  nature,  able  in  its 
:tvjc,  bold  in  its  execution,  and  having  no  precedent  for  its 
:.:?,« as  direded  to  countries  and  to  objedts  almoft  as  much  un- 
3  to  geographical  as  to  commercial  knowledge  or  experience. 
.e  rorch-weftcoaft  of  America,  the  part  of  the  earth  to  which  this 
ration  wasdeftined,  extending  northward  from  California  and 
A.bion  to  the  Frozen  Sea,  had  been  partly  explored,  and  faintly 
'.,  by  capuin  Cook;  but  much  remained  for  future  enterprife  and 
7  :o  accompiifii,  before  this  difcovery  could  be  converted  to  any 
-  e  of  public  utility.  He  had,  however,  afcertained  the  exift- 
ct  the  continent ;  and  he  had  received  from  the  barbarous  na- 
.  with  vhom  he  eftablifiied  a  fpecies  of  barter,  fome  valuable  fpe-- 
r.^  of  fan,  in  exchange  for  European  commodities  of  a  far  inferior 
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ir'tV.npc  of  procuring  a  confiderable  quantity  of  thofe  rare  and 
'  :\ir.s  for  the  fale  of  which  a  very  advantageous  market  .pre* 
-^  :i  itfel/at  Canton  in  China,  was  the  leading  inducement  to  the 
'  t:MftTt  who  engaeed  in  the  expedition. 

-.  raid  by  thcte  views,  and  having  received  the  moft  affirmative 
-Tu-  of  the  protection  of  government  previous  te  their  departure,  five 
'-  Were  fitted  out  from  London  in  1785,  and  the  two  fucceeding 
-r?.  Four  of  thefe  veiTels, after  doubling  Cape  Horn,  arrived  fafclv 
'.  e  nonh-weft  coaft  of  America.  The  fanguine  cxpcftations,  which 
-  iczT\  cntenuned  of  effedin^  a  lucrative  exchange  of  commodities 
•  i  iht  natives,  were  fully  andfpeedily  rcalifed.  Cargoes  of  the  fineft 
'\  *^:^  procured,  and  fold  to  the  Chinefe,  even  under  ^reat  commer- 
^'  f^cQiragements  and  pecuniary  impofitions,  at  fo  high  a  price  as 
^  r.v  to  T€-iinbarfe  and  enrich  the  adventurers.     Other  attempts  of  a 
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-'»  c:iao:imea  at  [Nootxa  oonna,  a  port  utuacea  m  tnc  mucin  ac* 
<if  nonhcm  latitude,  on  the  ihore  ot  America.     Poffeffion  of  it  was 
•  ■-'^r.ly  taUnin  the  name  of  the  fovcreign  and  crown  of  England  ; 
-"  ible  treaties  were  concluded  with  the  chiefs  of  the  neighbouring 

-  .'^*. ;  and  a  naft  of  land  was  purchafed  from  one  of  them,  on  which 
•^'?nc*  proprietors  proceeded  to  form  a  fettlement,  and  to  conftru£t 
•'' ' -'^^^c*'.  Every  thing  bore  the  appearance  of  a  riling  colony,  and 
'  »•-*}  ycir  opened  newfources  of  commerce  and  advantage. 

I  riar,  apon  every  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  upon  the  eftablifhed 
«^-  S^  w  all  fimilar  cafes,  and  as  being  the  firft  fettlcrs,  the  Britiih  ad- 
^  'vircnlud  an  undoubted  title  to  the  place  in  queftion,  is  beyond 
^-:?^*|  Notwithttanding  this,  in  the  month  of  May  1789'  *  Spanilh 
"'^F  ^t^arfromSt.  Bias  in  Mexico,  called  the  Princcfla,  commanded 

'  ^^1  ^lariiacz,  and  mounting  20  guns,  anchored  there.    The  varioua 
a%  oc^rioBsoft^^  j^^^      *^^^^^  greater  part  of  the  perfons  employed 

;:'.'^'^'«!^««nittodifrcrrot  parts  of  the  coaft.  the  only  EngliOi  trading 
l^^^P  'eottming  \n  the  Sound  was  the  Iphigenia.  The  ftinceila  was 
i-on  joinfti  by  a Spaailh  fnow  of  16  guns ;  and  for  fome  time,  mutual 
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civilities  paffed  between  the  Spaniards  and  Knglifhi    Thrfc,  1  ^  n 
were  "at  length  interrupted  by  an  order  being  feYit  to  capt.  D<ju;  j 
commander  of  the  Iphigcnia)  to  come  on  board  of  the  Princciu;\ 
he  was  informed  by  M.  Martinez,  that  he  had  the  king  of  Spiir.'  o 
to  feize  all  vedels  which  he  might  find  upon   that  coaft,  and  ru 
(capt*  Douglas)  was  his  prifoner.     In  confequence  of  this,  M.  V 
ncz  took  pofl'effion  of  the  Iphigenia  in   the  name  of  his  cithclic 
jcfty,  and  conveyed  the  prifoners  on  both  the  Spaniih  (hip,  ^cy. 
were  ironed.     M.  Martinez alfo  took  poffeffion  of  the  fettlcraen:. 
ed  the  Spaniih  flag,  and  proceeded  to  eredt  various  buildings,  on 
he  employed,  together  with  his  own  men,  fome  of  the  crevv  ^.• 
Iphigenia.     He  afterwards  permitted  captain  Douglas  to  rcl-n 
command  of  his  fhip  ;  and  on  reprefenting  that  he  had  been  !:. 
of  his  merchandife  and  other  ftores.  Mi  Martinet  gave  him - 
fupply  of  ftores  and  provifion  (for  which  he  took  bills  on  iheo  w 
by  means  of  which,  about  a  fortnight  after  he  was  fiill  dc:ai:^: 
was  enabled  to  proceed  to  China. 

Shortly  afterwards,  the  EngUfli  veffels,  the  North-Well-A':';" 
the  Argonaut,  and  the  Princels-Royal,  arriving  feparatelys:  >. 
from  their  trading  voyages,  were  captured  by  M.  Marunc,  ' 
crews  were  made  prifoners,  and  their  cargoes  feized.  AUer .  .  ^ 
tentions,  the  crew  of  the  North- Weil-America  were  fcnt  to  C'i- 
two  other  vefTcls  with  their  crews  were  fent  to  Bias  in  >lcxjt  >. 
*  fome  Chinefe,  who  had  been  brought  to  the  fettlcmcnt  by  our  pe 
were  detained  and  employed  as  labourer^. 

Of  the  North- Weft- America,  fent  to  China,  no  autheotic  iy 
has  been  received  ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  two  vefielsar  S:.  a; 
rcprefentation  •f  their  cafe  having  been  made  to  the  Spanili  2/"*  '> 
the  Ihips  were  reftored  (on  the  officers  giving  fecurity  to ii^  '• 
ihe  governor,  fhould  it  be  proved  they  were  lawful  prizes),  ti-  ^ 
,  were  furnifhed  with  provifions,  ftores,  and  money,  to  ciubLe ;:.  : 
refume  their  voyage. 

Ofthefe  tranfadlions  only  a  partial,  vague,  and  uncircumibnt :' 
count  was  knowa  by  his  majefty's  minilters  till  the   30th  of  A 
1790,  when  captain  Mears  prefentcd  his  memorial  toMr.  Gnrv 
This  paper  indeed  conveyed  an  intelligence  of  a  very  differcr.:  r. 
from  that  which  had  been  previoufly  received.     Within  one  v>'*' 
ter  the  aifair  was  communicated,  the  moft  at^ive  and  formi'^o c 
parations  were  made,  a  pofitive  demand  of  preliminary  fatishii.v.-" 
reftitution  was  fent  to  Madrid,  and  the  people  of  England  \¥c;ec- 
upon  to  adopt  the  national  vindication.     The  firft  commun^r::: 
this  bufmefs  to  the  public  was  by  his  majefty's  meflage  to  paLi^ 
on  the  5  th  of  May.  • 

An  attention  to  the  honour  of  their  country  made  it  therefore  n 
fary  forourminifters  to  call  upon  the  court  of  Spain  itfclf  to  et»t'  •' 
fatisfadlion  for  an  injury  committed  by  an  officer  a^iling  under  n^ 
mediate  commiflion,  and  grounded  on  its  pretenfions  of  an  c\; 
right  to  the  whole  continent  of  America.     To  this  it  was  nccf::  r. 
his  catholic  majeily  to  acknowledge  th>it  fuch  an  injury  ha  i  b^-ci  s 
jnitted;  and  this  was  moll  exprefdy  declared  and  figned  by  cc-r' 
Florida  Blanca,  in  the  name  and  by   the  order  of  his  catholic  n-  *' 
at  Madrid,  ^he  24th  July,  1790.     The  acknowledgment  of  the  ^ 
was  an  exprelhon  which  implied  a  conceflion  that  the  court  ot  :^ 
had  no  right  to  ufc  force  in  preventing  Britifti  fubjcfts  frrmM- 
the  coafts  in  queftion  for  the  purpofes  of  trade  and  fettlcmeat. 
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•?  public  were' waiting  with  painfol  anxiety  for  the  determination 

t*  o  jeds  of  the   depending  negotiation  ;  deprecating  indeed  the 

:\i\  alternative  of  appealing  to  the  fword  for  the  vindication  of  our 

r^ ;  yci  fatisiied  of  the  juftice  of  our  caufe,  and  confidently  looking 

'  :ird  to  an  honourable  and  happy  termination  of  a  conteft  original- 

i?  t re  violent  proceedings  and  unfounded  claims  of  the  court  of 
^  .1,  wrca  the  agreeable  news  arrived  that  a  convention  was  agreed 
•T  S'Vic-a  his  Britannic  majcfty  and  the  king  of  Spain,  and  iigned 

'  i»  Pfcaricj  the  28th  of  Odober,  1790,  by  their  plenipotentiaries,  Al- 

•  r  rirz-Herbert,  efq.  on  the  part  of  his  Britannic  majefty,  and  by 
♦  dt  F-onJa  Blanca  on  that  of  his  catholic  majefty;  which  was 

.;.  ,'ar.fi»\i  by  the  court  of  Spain,  and  exchanged  with  Mr.  Fitt- 

•rt  a^farnll    his    majefty's  ratification  on  the  22d  of  November, 

.?,  at  tr.5  palace  of  the  Efcunal,  by  his  catholic  majefty's  minifler. 

T  :ef'ay  the  expenfe  attending  the  naval  and  military  armaments, 

Prr  p-opofed  to  raifc  not  merely  the  intereft  of  the  debt  recently 
-.  r-f ,  but  to  extinguiih  the  principal  itfelf,  in  the  fpace  of  four 

., — though  amounting  to  about  three  millions  fterling. 

i:  trough  Great  Britain  was  thus  happily  refcuedfrom  war  in  this 
.  "f:  c?f  the  globe,  accident  or  ambition  involved  our  Indian  poffef- 

•  in  coateft  and  in  blood.  At  fo  remote  a  diftance,  it  is  difficult  to 
.  :»  ^ccuritely  of  caufes  and  efFefts;  but,  as  nearly  as  a  diligent  in- 
,:v  nii  eaibled  us  to  colledl  the  truth,  we  (hall  give  it  in  our  hiilori- 

.-.'.  r.-ir7:;ri?c  of  that  country,  under  which  it  will  more  naturally  fall. 
Ti.c  caafc  of  toleration  received,  in  the  year  1791,  an  acceilioa 
.•'1  TTufi  be  pf»culiarly  grateful  to  the  friends  of  freedom.     It  is  re- 
..'<i:!e,  that,  not  with  (landing  the  radical  freedom  ofourconftitution, 
T5i:icn  in  Europe  has  been  more  jealous  of  their  religious  e{labli(h-» 
'   rt;  ar.d  icarcdy  have  the  Roman-catholic  ftatei  themfelves  loaded 
h  1  ncTc  oppreffive  weight  of  civil  penalties  thofe  who  diflented  in 
'   ':,<ru5  opinion.     It  has  for  almoft  half  a  century  been  the  taflc  of  the 
^/atare  to  root  out,  gradually  and  cautioufly,  frorp  the  code  of  oar 
>-".  thoi'c  difgraceful  Itatutes.     They  are  not  yet  entirely  amoved  i| 
ctt  13  pro;:oition  as  the  peaceful  influence  of-philofophy  ftiall  extend 
<"'^^t  I'at  minds  of  men,  we  have  little  doubt  but  all  parties  will  fee  the 
: -"-idity  of  facrificing  the  cardinal  virtue  Charity  at  the  fhrine  of  vaii^ 
V'c-iatioa;  and,  as  the  fears  and  jealoufies  of  mankind  (hall  fubfide, 
::'  the  courfe  of  a  few  years,  c\ery  trace  of  perfccution  will  fade  away. 
A'  the  RotniQi  church  was  the  grand  obje£l  of  terror  in  the  firft  ages  of 
T'  formation,  it  was  fcarcely  matter  of  furprife  that  our  ilatute-book 
L:  -Id  be  loaded  with  the  mod  rigorous  and  fanguinary  edi<^  directed 
::-lr.!l  the  profeffors  of  that  obnoxious  faith ;  and  though  in  the  year 
1  *  *o  fodc  of  thefc  were  removed,  yet,  in  the  year  f  791 ,  in  a  well-known 
>-'.')«,  Burn's  Ecclcfiaflical  Law,  not  lefs  than  feventy  pages  were  to  be 
r.u-i  entirely  occupied  with  the  bare  enumeration  of  the  penal  ftatutes 
XD  force  againft  the  Roman  catholics.     Among  thcfe  were  fome  of  the 
rr.o:l  fanguinary  nature — It  was  high-treaCon  and  de^th  to  make  a  con- 
vert to  the  Roman-catholic  faith— Severe  penalties  were  enabled  on  pa- 
y^'h  for  hearing  mafs,  by  fome  ftatutes :  and  by  others  they  were  com- 
pt.led  to  attend  the  eftablilhed  worfhip,  however  contrary  to  their  con- 
fc:pce!.    That  fuch  laws  Ihould  have  been  framed  in  times  of  diffi- 
culty and  danger,  in  times  when  the  church  of  Rome  flouriftied  in  all 
the vigoQToftemporal  power,  and  urged  her  authority  by  all  the  rigours 
cf  pcrfecQiioa  and  all  the  artifices  of  bigotrv,  is  not  furprifing;  it  is 
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revolution  were  (certainly  falfely  as  to  the  majority)  (ligTatif- !  - 
termined  republicans;  and  the  aft  of  joining  in  a  convivial  r.  " 
on  the  odious  I4.th  of  July  was  reprefented  as  an  attempt  to  o::-: 
the  Britifh  conftitution  in  church  and  ftate. 

Notwithilanding  the  pains  which  had  been  taken  to  deprecli'-'j 
aflbciations,  the  meetihg  in  London  confiflcd  of  not  Jefs  i^t^  i 
refpedlable  gentlemen,  many  of  them  literary  characters  of  hi: ;  -> 
tation. — As,  however,  rumours  had  been  fpread  to  the  difwdi.in.. 
the  meeting,  and  the  populace  appeared  to  collcft  in  a  tiT..  .. 
manner  round  the  Crown  and  Anchor  tavern,  where  the  mce:... : 
held,  the  company  difpcrfed  at  an  early  hour. 

At  Birmingham  the  caufes  of  difcord  were  more  numerous  th?: 
In  London.     A  violent  animofity  had  fubfifted  for  years  bet-vtra 
high  church  party  and  the  diflenters  of  that  place;  and  the  ri'i. 
controverfics  which  took  place  between  Dr.  Prieftley  and  Ton  "  - 
clergy  of  Birmingham  greatly  contributed  to  increafe  thisarii.; 

In  fuch  circumftances,  it  is  not  furprifing  that  the  ignonr.t  r; 
the  inhabitants  ftiould  confound  the  caufe  of  the  French  rf  v ..'. 
with  that  of  the  difTenters,  cfpecially  fince  the  majority  of  :!::  ;• 
fuafion  have,  fince  the  Revolution  in  1688,  been  firmly  atrzcSr:^^ 
Whig  fyftem,  and  fince  Dr.  Priefllcy,  whom  the  populace  c  u 
as  at  the  head  of  the  diifenters  there,  had  diftinguifiked  himl'ci'  c"; 
pofmg  the  celebrated  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Burke. 

A  feftive  meeting  in  commemoration  of  the  French  revo'uii^c 
projefted  at  Birmingham   on  Thurfday  the  14th  of  July;  ar.d  •?• 
preceding  Monday,  fix  copies  of  a  moft  inflammatory  2nd  it.  : 
hand-bill,  propofing  the  French  revolution  as  a  model  to  tJ'cFr: 
and  exciting  them  to  rebellion,  were  left  by  fome  perfon  unkLOvV;. 
a  public-houfe.     As  the  contents  of  this  hand-bill  were  prettv  J^e•'^' 
ly  circulated,  they  caufed  fome  ferment  in  the  to*»vn  ;  the  Waii*. 
thought  it  proper  to  offer  a  reward  of  100  guineas  for  difcovfr:-:  ■ 
author,  printer,  or  publifhcr  of  the  obnoxious  paper  ;  and  the  t". 
of  the  meeting   intended   for   the    14th  thought  it  neceiury  it 
fame  time  to   publifli  an  advertifement,  explicitly  denying  the  v 
ments  and  doftrines   of  the  feditious  hand-bill,  and  difavo-v^iig 
connexion  with  its  author  or  publiftiers. 

The  views  and  intentions  of  the  meeting  having,  however,  bern  r , 
mifreprefentcd,  the  majority  of  the  gentlemen  who  projcdcd  it  t!io  . 
it  advifeable  to  relinquish  the  fcheme:  accordingly  notice  wa^  ri 
to  thateffed;  but  the  intention  was  revived,  and  the  company  nr 
the  appointed  time  to  the  amount  of  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
ingenious  Mr.  Keir,  well  known  for  his  great  attainments  ia  ch^rr 
and  other  branches  of  philofophy,  and  a  member  of  the  eilabu  I 
church,  was  placed  in  the  chair. 

The  gentlemen  had  fcarcely  met,  before  the  houfe  was  furrou  vl 
by  a  tumultuous  crowd,  who  tcllified  their  difap probation  by  t».| 
and  groans, andby  the  fliout^f  "church  and  king,"  which  be.ar..*  rj 
watch- word  on  this  occafion.  At 'five  o'clock  the  company  di/pf  •  ^J 
and  foon  afterwards  the  windows  in  the  front  of  the  hotel  were  df  .t.i 
Jifhcd,  notwiihflanding  the  appearance  and  interference  of  ihe  :r^ 
giflrates.  J 

.  Dr.  Priefllcy  did  not  attend  thefeflival,  butdinedathome,  atFair^lj 
with  a  friend  (the  celebrated  Mr.  A.  Walker,  the  phi lofopher) from  L'| 
don.  After  fuppcr  they  were  alarmed  with  the  intelligence  that  thf  rl 
^cre  afiembled  at  the  new  diffcnting  meeting-houfe  {Dt.  Pric:!!*}  1 
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-.ere threateaiag  both  the doftor  and  his  houfe.  The  rioters  foon  set  ' 

v:ir^:ir.2:-noafc  on  fire,  and  nothing  remained  that  could  be  con- 

:i.  The  old  meering-houfe  (hared  almoft  a  iimilar  fate.  After  this 

-^T-j.rrdcdtoDr.  Prieilley's  houfe,  the  dodlor  and  his  family  having- 

ad  Vvme  to  cfcape  to  a  fmall  diflancc,  where  they  could  dilHndly 

•  cv^ry  Cnout  of  the  mob,  and  the  blows  of  the  inRruments  which 

».  j'>d  :o  break  down  the  doors.  The  whole  of  the  dodor's  library,     » 

•  .l!.:iSI?  philofophical  apparatus,  his  manufcripts  and  papers,  were  1 

'  cd  by  rhc  mob.  The  next  day  this  infatuated  multitude  demo- 

i  '±z  elegant  manfion  of  Mr.  Ryland,  where  finding  a  profufioa  ' 

.  ■;  or,  a  dreadful  fcene  of  intoxication  cnfued,  and  ^veral  of  tha 

',  .zd  rioters  pcrilhed  in  the  cellars  by  fufFocation,  or  by  the  falling 
r.ie  roof.     The  country  refidence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  the  houfes  of 

h  i::on  (the  ingenious  hiflorian  of  Birmingham),  of  Mr.  Hum- 
,  5t*  Mr.  RuflTel,  and  fcvcral  others,  were  dcftroyed  by  the  rclift-         ^ 

.  in.  of  the  mob,  who  continued  their  depredations  until  Sunday 

',  when  three  troops  of  the  fifteenth  regiment  of  light  dragoons 
1.  Tht;  town  was  then  illuminated,  and  all  was  acclamation  and 
or  the  unfortunate  and  infatuated  wretches  who  were  taken  in 
t  of  rioting,  £yc  were  tried  at  Worceller,  and  one  was  found  ' 

r.n**  rxrcuced.  At  Warwick  twelve  were  tried  ;  but  only  four 
ti  Sentence  of  death,  of  whom  one  was  reprieved.— For  the  ho- 
of on:  country,  we  induige>the  earned  hope  that  the  difgracefiil 
5  -aL-cH  were  afted  at  Birmingham  in  1 791  will  never  be  revived^ 
iv.,  while  the  continent  of  Europe  is  unhappily  drenched  in  hu-  r 

iood,  this  ifland  will  remain  as  confpicuous  for  its  harmony, 
'  r,  and  iTao(^aiility,  as  for  its  conilitutional  freedom  and  national 

I  ;e  narriagc  of  the  duke  of  York  with  the  princcfs- royal  of  Prudui  1 

•'.  pUce  on  the  29th  of  September,  this  year,  at  Berlin  ;  and  on  the 

".  of  October  they  arrived  in  England,  and  were  received  with  pub- 

•ov  and  appliufc.  The  Pruffian  monarch^gavc  to  the  princefs  a  por- 

-.i  vf  100,000  crowns.    A  formal  renunciation  is  made,  in  favour  of 

»^  n^aie  (occcffion,  of  all  right  of  inheritance  arifing'from  the  houfe 

'  ^:  £2.  tad  Brandcnbitrg,  as  ufnally  done  on  the  marriages  of  the 

'•  u'-un  pnnttiTes.    The  fum  of  4000I.  fterling  is  annually  afligned  for  -, 

'-.-nrrey  lad  other  expenfes  j  and  8000I.  annually  of  jointure,  in  cafe  ' 

•  I  •?  d*idiof  her  hulhand.     In  confequence  of  this  union,  and  to  1 
'  -i^.c  hh  royal  highncfs  to  live  in  a  ftyle  fuitable  to  his  exalted  jfta- 

'  n,  and  to  the  high  rank  of  the  illuftrious  perfonage  to  whom  he  was 

d.  parliament  voted  the  fum  of  i8joool.  per  annum  to  his  royal  ; 

'•■i-.eis.  Hismajefty  alfo  fettled  an  additional  7000I.  per  annum  upoa  ' 

:r'  oat  of  ais  inih  revenue ;  which,  with  i2,oool.  per  annum  that  he  f 

•  'JTc  erjoved,  make  the  fum  of  37,0001.  per  annum.    The  revenues 

^     "!7  from  the  biflioprick  of  Ofnaburg  are  faid  to  amount  to  about  1 

•-^o^-cL  per  annum.  J 

Un  thf  2d  of  April,  1 792,  the  houfe  -of  commons,  in  a  committed  of  ^ 

■  •^  *  oole  hoofe  on  the  African  flave-trade,  came  to  a  refolution,  230 
'  .;i.-t  85,  for  tijp  gradual  abolition.  This  fubjedl  was  fupported  by 
«  '=  o^'cd  talents  of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Mr.  Pitt,  for  the 
i^l^' .  '^^^'^^o"-  W^-  Bundas  took  a  middle  courfe,  and  argued 
'  ^^  J^^^idcal  rclinquifhment  of  a  traffic,  which  every  good  man 
'•\-*;  f'^'i5  degrading  and  debafmg  our  fellow-creatures  to  a  level 
V.  ita  beafc.  This  bUl,  however,  met  with  a  di^'ercnt  reception  in  the  . 
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give  a  poncife  account  of  fome  of  the  principal 

tnalj. 


jury  being  ,  

3;  lieobfenrcd,  that  as  the  gentlemen,  however  refpe^able,  were 
••^  i  ^^J^cTibcnio  the  GoldfmitVs-hall  affociation,  and  hiui  offered  a  re- 
^iir^furdifcovcrmgthofc  whohad  circulated  what  they  called  fpditious 
»iritii325,tie7  had  already  prejudged  him,  and  w^ic  therefore  improper 


that  he  lia<d  no  more  any  public charaQer here,  where  his  fur* 
.rrniitrrice  was    forbidden.     Eight  days  were  allowed  for  his  de- 

"-;  and  this  notification  was  publifhed  in  the  gazette.  M.  Maret  j 

-cen  lent  by  the  executive  council  of  France  with  enlarged  powers, 

:  'Risfaid,  ivith  very  advantageous  propofals  to  Great  Britain  ; 

.M\nng  in  England  cxaftly  at  the  period  of  M.  Chauvelin's  dif- 

»r ,  at  dough t  it  .prudent  immediately  to  return  home. 
/:  Ifcrrary  Diindas,  on  the  zSrh  of  January,  prefentcd   to  the 

1.  of  commons  a  rociTage  from  the  king,  in  which  his  majefty  ex- 

i  i  tac  Kcefilty  of  making  a  further  augmentation  of  his  forces  by 

'  r\  land,  for  maintaining  the  fecurity  and  rights  of  his  own  do- 

js,  for  fuppor ting  his  allies,  and  for  oppoling  views  of  aggran- 

-c-tand  ambition  on  the  part  of  France.     The  queftion  in  rela- 

.  to  tiiu  lubjeA  was  -carried  by  a  great  majority  in  favour  of  mi- 

'.  :xe  25t:h  of  March,  1794,  lord  Grenville  and  S.  Comte  Woron- 

iignfd  a  convention  at  London,  on  behalf  of  his  Britannic  ma* 

^nd  the  emprefs  of  Rnffia,  in  which  their  majellies  agree  to  em- 

ucir  refpe^ive  forces  in  carrying  on  the  '«  jufl  and  neceffary 

♦  •"  IE  which  they  were  engaged  againft  France;  and  they  rccipro- 

v  promUe  nar  /•  laj  £/tnun  tbtir  arms  but  by  common  confent.     Not- 

•  i^.-ndiiig  this  folemn  treaty,  Catharine  took  no  aftive  part  what- 

-7  \!\  tnc  war.    Another  treaty  was  concluded  between  his  Britannic 

^yXy  i&d  the  king  of  Sardinia,  (igned  ^t  London  the  25  th  of  April, 

'.  «akh  Great  Britain  engaged  to  pay  200,oool.  per  annum  to  the 

'  'Z  of  ^ardima,  and  three  mocths  in  advance.   A  treaty  was  likewife 

^.c  cicd  between  his  highnefs  the  prince  of  HefTe-Caffel  and  his 

.i^iinic  majefty  f  Ac  former  was  to  fumilh  8,000  men  for  the  war. 

'Tg  thfn  years ;  in  return  for  which,  England  was  to  pay  ioo,oool. 

'  v.::.or.cy,  and  56,0091.  fterling  per  annum  for  fix  years.     In  this 

"i:y,  Great  Britain  engages  to  pay  the  landgrave  a  fum  of  money 

:  "^ch  Hefian  that  is  flain  ;  fo  that  the  more  of  his  men  are  killad*  ^  ■ 

. '  i-iU  ^et  the  more  money. 

V  CT  :k  military  operations  of  the  war,  we  muft  refer  our  readers  to  1 

-  -r  i:to\iiit  of  France,  to  the  hiftory  of  which  country  they  moft  pro«.  j 

7  'K;  appcTt«ncd.  • 

^  'i*  PJo^eCQtioDS  which  have  taken  place  in  England  and  Scotland 


} 


1 
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At  [iiinbargh,  Thomas  Muir,  efq.  was  tried  before  the  high^court  ". 

^^  y^lticiary,  for  feditious  practices.  In  the  indiftment,  the  prifoner 
'J.  ■  -  charged  with  wickedly  and  feloniouily  exciting,  by  means  of  fedi- 
'^i'^-'^fpttches  and  harangues,  a  fpirit  of  difloyalty  and  diiaffection  to  > 

f  «^  king  and  the  eftabliihcd  government  j  of  producing  and  reading  J 

a  '^iidin  public  meetings  a  feditious  and  inflammatory  writing  called 
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perfons  to  pafi  upon  his  affize ;  but  thig  objeAion  ww  repelled  ^ 
court. 

The  moft  material  witnefs  againli  the  accufed  was  AnncF:!. 
fervant  to  his  father  :  (he  faid  that  Ihe  carried  from  him  to  the  p*  s 
Declaration  of  Rights,  marked  with  fome  corrcdions,  to  ht  -  r 
(he  added,  that  fhe  had  heard  Mr.  Muir  talk  to  the  countrymcD  vOi 
to  the  fhop  of  his  father,  very  often,  concerning  Paine's  Rights  o:  i 
which  fhe  heard  him  fay  was  a  very  good  book  ;  that  he  withi'd  hii 
drefler  to  purchafe  them,  and  keep  them  in  his  (hop  to  cnlig  .*« 
people  ;  that  Mr.  Muir  faid,  when  the  reform  took  place,  he  u^i. 
member  for  Calder;  that  members  would  then  be  allowed  Cj:-: 
forty  (hillings  a  day,  and  that  none  but  honed  men  would  be  zdi.: 
to  keep  the  conftitution  clean ;  and  that  (he  had  caafcd  an  or^-v. 
the  flreets  of  Glafgow  to  ip\a.y  fa-ira  at  Mr.  Muir's  delire. 

After  a  trial  of  fixteen  hours'  duration,  the  jury  returned  a  vt 
finding  the  prifoner  ^«/7/y.     The  court  then  proceeded  to  pn\.c 
fcntence,  and  ordered  him  to  be  tranfported  beyond  the  fcai.  :o 
place  as  his  majefty,  with  the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  iho::'" 
proper,  for  fourteen  years.     He  was  foon  after  fent  to  B^.>tj-i-. 
whence  he  found  means  to  efcape  in  an  American  vefTel,  awi^f  t:  * 
riety  of  extraordinary  ?-' ventures  and  efcapes,if  theaccoant;.  i  -' 
been  received  are  authentic,  arrived  in  France,  where  he  vasr^c  . 
1*  ith  public  congratulations,  as  the  martyr  of  liberty,  and  wh«c :.  • 
continues.  , 

On  the  17th  of  September,  of  the  fame  year,  the  reverend  .V' 
mer,  an  Unitarian  clergyman,. refiding  at  Dundee,  was  tried  r. 
circuit  court  of  jutHciary,  before  lords  Efgroveand  Abcrcromb.f- 
.indiftmcnt  charged  him  with  being  prefent  at  a  meeting  hci<i  i:J 
dee,  denominating  itfelf  V  A  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  Pc:r 
that  he  did  there  put  into  the  hands  of  George  Mealmakcrav:-' 
afeditious  import,  in  the' form  of  an  addrefs  to  their  friends  and  :.. 
citizens,  containing,  among  other  feditious  exprefuons,  the  ro:-.  * 
words;  **  You  are  plunged  into  a  war  by  a  wicked  minifter  and  1  c 
pliant  parliament,  who  feem  carelefs  and  unconcerned  for  yoar  W'  j. 
the  end  and  defign  of  which  is  almoll  too  horrid  to  relate;  the  dcilrj 
of  a  whole  people  merely  becaufe  they  will  be  free."— When  ii:<  c 
proceeded  to  the  examination  of  witneffes,  George  Mealmaker.w 
in  Dundee,  acknowledged  himfelf  to  be  the  author  of  the  paper  h  0 
tion  ;  it  appeared,  ho^vever,  that  Mr.  Palmer  had  corrected  it,  c:- 
it  to  be  printed,  and  circulated  it.    The.verdidt  was  returned  uf  '• 
day,  finding  the  prifoner  cjuilty ;  in  confequence  of  which  he  ^*i^ 
tenced  to  tranfportation  for  fourteen  years.    This  gentleman  '*--* 
^to  the  hulks  with  Mr.  Muir,  and  failed  with  him  to  Botany-Bu. 

On  the  2  ill  of  January,  1794,  the  two  hou fes  met.  The  fpeecn  t 
the  throne  enumerated  with  fome  degree  of  minuiencfs  the  advar: 
obtained  by  the  allies-,  and  exhorted  to  a  fpirited  profccution  of  thf  * 
and  to  a  reliance  on  the  refources  ef  the  country,  and  the  ilien;- 
our  allies,  for  ultimate  fuccefs.     The  addrefs  to  his  roajdly,  i:^  ^ 
the  parliament  agreed  to  fupport  him  in  the  continu.inceQf  iiic  ^ 
was  carried  in  favour  of  minillry  by  a  very  great  majority. 

In  March  following,  the  feceilion  of  the  king  of  Pruilla  (rcin 
great  caufe  of  the  allies  agitated  the  political  world  for  fcveral  ^^ 
when  it  was  y-nnounced  that  the  whole  proceeded  from  hisinif^''  " 
fupply  his  troops  from  the  refources  of  his  own  country,  and  i^*t 
that  he  mull  be  fublidized  to  enable  him  to  employ  his  forcci  t.* . 
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TLrpofe  of  refiorin^  regular  government  to  France.   The  parlia* 
.  iLiiuenced  by  the  arguments  which  were  advanced  by  the  mi* 
r,  Toted  the  fam  of  a,50o,oool.  to  be  granted  to  his  majcfty,  to  en- 
.  mto  fjl^l   the  ftipulations  of  the  treaty  lately  concluded  with 
i\  :oT  ihc  more  vigorous  profecution  of  the  war,  and  for  fuch  exi» 
c-^amight  arife  in  the  year  1794.    Notwithftanding  this  frefh 
■.  ihePraoBan  monarch  foon  after  entirely  reJinquifhed  the  war, 
- .?  fo^sd  full  occnpatioQ  for  himfelfand  his  troops  in  endeavouring 
:rr:i5  the  infurxcdtions  in  Poland,  which  we  (hall  particularly 
.'.  ;a  aar  narrative  of  the  events  of  that  unfortunate  country. 
- :  la^  12th  of  May,  1794»  a  meiTage  from  his  majefty  was  brought 
.  :o  ue  honCe  by  Mr.  fecretary  Dundas,  in  which  he  informed  them 
x!  tilt  leditioos  prafUces  which  had  been  for  fome  time  carried  on 
'  --u:n  fcKicties  in  London,  in  correfpondence  with  focicties  in  dif- 
'.:  pirts  of  the  country,  had  lately  been  purfued  with  increafed 
.:  *  and  boldneis,  and  had  been  avowedly  diredted  to  the  obje^  of 
»'.:;g  a  pretended  general  convention  of  the  people,  in  contempt 
-sr.jnce  of  the  authority  of  parliament ;  that  his  majefty  had  given 
•  r  to:  Jeizing  the  books  and  papers  of  thefe  focicties,  which  were  to 
iii  h-n^v:  the  koufe ;  and  that  it  was  recommended  to  the  houfe  to 
.-Act  tntm,  and  to  purfue  fuch  meafures  as  were  necelTary  in  order 
yr.ven:  ihcii  pernicious  tendency.'* 

.  r^t  famff  day  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  a  fhoemaker  in  Piccadilly,  who 

1 .  a'ed  ai  iecreiary  to  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  and  Mr, 

-lei  Aiaas,  the  fecretary  to  the  Society  for  Conftitutional  Informa- 

^r^iTc  apprehended, by  a  warrant  from  Mr. Dundas, for  trsafonable 

♦vK,  ai.d  their  bosks  and  papers  feized.  •  Mr.  Home  Tooke,  Mr. 

'  r  i.uH  Joyce,  preceptor  to  lord  Mahon,  and  Mr.  ThelwalU  ^^  ^o  had 

e  time  entertained  the  town  as  a  poKiical  Icdurer,  were  after- 

'-,  in  the  courfe  of  the  week,  arretted  and  committed  to  the  Tower, 

*.  I  c'  iTge  of  high  trcafon. 

^J  1  the  day  folJowing  the  feizure  of  the  papers  of  thefe  focieties,  they 

'  »:  broj^ai  down  fesded  to  the  houfe  of  commons  by  Mr.  Dundas,  and 

■■::iTd  Ui  2  committee  of  fccrecy,  conlifting  of  twenty-one  members. 

in  couicqoCTcc  of  the  firft  report  of  the  committee  of  fecrecy,  with 

■  pcti  to  the  plans  which  had  been  formed  by  thefe  focieties  for  hold- 

k*  a  general  convention  of  the  people,  and  intimating  their  fufpicions 

»  |args  iUnds  of  arms  had  been  collcded  by  thefe  focieties  in  order 

liitribure  ihcm  among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  the  chancellor 

'    *-:«  cxcheqncr  moved  "  for  leave  for  a  bill  to  empower  his  majefty 

tcare  anddcuin  fuch  perfons  as  his  majcfty  fufpefled  were  confpir- 

■■'4  *?;A^ait  hispcrfon  and  government."    By  this  hill  the  temporary 

'  '  -«  aoa  of  the  Haheas  Corpus  aft  is  efFefted.    It  was  carried,  on  the 

I"  ip'ei'i  motion,  by  a  majority  of  162. 

^  ^'^  ihe  (irft  of  June,  1794,  the  Britifti  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
/*^:niira!  lord  Howe  obuincd  a  fignal  vidory  over  that  of  the  French, 
»:  ^mch  tio  (hips  were  funk,  one  burnt,  and  fix  brought  into  Portf- 
i-  -"itii  narboar. 

Osihc  icth  of  Septembera  fpecial  commiflion  of  oyer  and  terminer 
WIS  i£^td  for  the  prifoners  confined  on  a  charge  of  high-treafon  in  the 
i  wr  of  London ;  and  on  the  fccond  of  Odobcr  it  was  opened  at  the 
t^i.cDshoofcClerkenwell,  by  the  lord  chief  juftice  Eyre,  in  an  ela- 
t)onte  cbargcto  the  grand  jury  j  and  in  the  courfe  of  their  proceeding! 
V  J"7  found  a  bill  of  indictment  againft  Thomas  Hardy,  John  Hornc 
^  ooKc,  and  tea  others ;  and  on  the  28th  of  Odober,  Thomas  Hardy, 
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the  late  fecrctary  to  the  London  Correfpondinff  Society  m-  - 
h,s  tr.al  at  the  Old-Bailey.  Mr.  Wood  Op^ened  L^A^^gZ' 
nme  overt  a«s  of  high  treafon.  with  which  the  prUbnex  w«  c;V 
When  he  had  fin.fhed.  fir  John  Scott,  the  attorney^ra^n 
of  nine  hours,  went  into  a  very  minute  detail  of  the  fuhk->  •,• 
prefecutions  for  high-treafon.  The  counfel  for  the  prolec^t Jn, 
proceeded  to  produce  their  evidence,  which  confifted  of  rJ 

fhe  warr"Jrof  the   '^.'^ '^^-^Y.f  ^if^^^^t  perfon.,  and  fLo 
tne  warrant  or  the  privy-council. 

Preyiouny  to  the  court's  breaking  op,  about  twelve  o'clock  - 
verfation  enfued  refpefting  the  gentlemen  of  the  jur^.  who  'v'  ' 
be  dilcharged  on  their  honour:  To  which  Mr.  Erik  nZon  b'-ix'* 

"ofp/rnihttr"''  but  the  court  were  ofopinionllTat  the  aw  ■ 
not  pernnt  the  jury  to  feparate  after  having  been  once  in,-— 

ZeJr.7^^'^f  '^T-'"''  '^""^Sned  to  the  care  of  the  fterifr.  S    , 
previourty  made;  and,  the  next  day,  the  jury  having  comrivr-  ■ 

t  m  the°nT"^^""°"rT  »"^<"»f«>«»blc,  and  incapable ;/.--.  - 
them  the  neceflary  reft,  they  were  provided  that  evening,  and     i 

Garden!"'  ''''"'"^'       '''"  ""'*  ""'^  ^'^^ "  '^^  Hu^^^Si 

rJoT'j.f '^'!!'  '"'r'  ".^  ^''^  Of  Oftober,  were  employed  in  thcr- 
ion  of  evdence  for  the  crown,  both  documentary  and  oral.  wPcr 
ter  took  up  great  part  of  the  morning  of  November  i.    Thi-  t- 
fimlhed,  Mr  ErOcine.  in  behalf  of  the  prifoner.  addVeffed  the       •  i 
the  Ipace  of  fix  hours     The  remainder  of  the  day  wa!  ^cupW  ;- 
examinauon  of  witnefles  for  the  prifoner;  many  of  whon,  e.v.     ' 
an  excellent  character.  '  ^ 

IZ      ^  }       ,  ^''"''''y  following,  when  the  counfel  for  the  rr,' 
fhe  col'r  i:'h- '';'""''^'^"^^' ^^'" '^'''^'' '^'•Gibbs H 
i.!l^    -^K  'f'""''-     ^^  *«  followed  by  the  foHcitor  cev . 

rep  y.  The  next  day  the  folicitor-general  concluded  bis   eplv    -    • 
lord-prefident  commenced  the  fumming  up  the  evidence-  »V";' 

onT  •  1-      'j  V"  •'*'""?  been  abfent  two  hours  and  a  half,  re:  • 
and  celivered  their  verdict— Nat  guilty.  ' 

the  .5Ji!Jf  oMl'n  h'"'""^^"  \!'  '^^  """  "R--*'"  «"«•  "d  proceed  .• 
•rh,\     •  1    ■'        "f  ""^  ^°°'"='  *='^-  O"  the  fame  chargeof  high  tr  . 

ended  on  the^?"'^,""'/,"  ^'^'^  '"*™*  '"»"'"^'  "^  tfe  precedir".  . 
fury  reHred      J'-""^  following  about  eight  in  theev^ng,  vh. 

guilty!  **'  '"  *  ^'*  ""'"""•  '"""^'^  '^"'^  tJ»"'  verdic:-:s 

Sho  nfuch  Z'  ^k"'!!"''''  ^''^\'"'  ^"^■"'  K.yd.\nd  Thomas  H.  :.• 

I  Xf^,f-,o^,".J'''KT'  'H""^^  "«'«"  "ft°dy.  hadfurrerJ. 

wore  irr.;r.H  ,  'a'  ''• "  *''*  '^".""**  *P^'"«  ^im  6y  the  grand  ;..-. 
v.cre  arraigned  and  a  jury  was  f«orn  fn  ;  when  the  attoFDov-E; - 

r/  Xt  ?rfo°"''  """•  ''•^ 'bo^ld  decline  going  into  the"  e^:.- 
two  laVtrifl  r*  ^  'i-T  't'  ^*'"'  '''*'  bad  been  adducrd  or. : 

verdc;  of/.  '  •?  ,?7u'='''  'f'"  the  moft  mature  confiderat.o-, 
verdict  ot  acquittal  had  been  piven      TK»  «,;<«_  .• 

acquitted  and  difchargcd.  ^  ^  pnloners  werf  ot  c... 

acquuted*!''"'"  """'  '^"'  ^"^ '''  '^'  ^''  "'»'  «ft"  «  trial  of  «vr  J  .• 
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ir  eried  thefe  memorable  trials,  the  ifltie  of  which  the  country 
d  wuh  the  otmofb  agitation  and  anxioas  fafpenfe,  until  the  jujl 
-Tperaie  verdid  of  an  honeft  jury  had  defended  the  law  of  the 
■\±'s.^  ;he  dangerous  innovatioi}  of  conilruflive  treafons. 
:.  *r,e  ^:k  of  ApnU  17951  were  celebrated  the  nuptials  of  his  royal 
■n'  iV.€  prince  of  Wales,  with  her  highnefs  the  princefs  Caroline 
r^rjs^kk:  on  which  occaiion  a  bill  was  pafled  for  enabling  his 
'V  ro  grant  a  fuitable  efiabliflunent  to  his  royal  highnefs,  and  for 
:lrg  the  liquidation  of  his  debts.    Another  bill  was  like  wife 
. :  :o-  preventing  futare  princes  of  Wales  from  incurring  debts. 
-  i-h  the  clofe  of  this  year,  a  dreadful  and  oppreflive  fcarcity  per- 
:  :\i  kingdom.     The  price  of  the  half-peck  loaf  rofe  in  the  me- 
i'.^  :o  half.a-crown  ;  and  in  fome  other  places  it  was  flill  higher* 
>.il  inftances  occurred  of  perfons  who  perifhed  through  abfolute 
: ;  anu  the  poor  were  every- where  in  the  utmoft  diflrefs.     A  com- 
'^  of  the  houie  of  commons  was  appointed  to  confider  of  the  high 
nf  corn.     They  drew  up,  and  entered  into, an  engagement  to  ufe 
^rovkn  bread,  and  reduce  the  confumption  of  wheat  in  their 

•  <ts  by  every  poi&ble  expedient.     This  engagement  was  iigned 
* '*  pr\r.dpal  perfons  in  the  miniilry,  and  a  great  number  of  the 

•  erb  of  both  houfes. 

^-  u  x^.t  i^ih  of  Odlober,  the  king  opened  the  fcffion  of  parliament. 

'  -c.'ic  crowds  were  afTembled,  who  at  length  became  riotous,  loudly 

■-■.ring,  "  No  war ! — No  Pitt ! — No  famine !"   A  few  voices,  it  is 

:,  ^erc  heard  to  exclaim—"  Down  with  George!" — In  the  park, 

I',  ne  ilreets  adjacent  to  Weftminfter-hall,  fome  ftones  and  other 

:  vs  were  thrown,  nine  of  which,  it  is  afferted,  flrack  the  date- 

-  a ;  and  one  of  them,  which  was  fufpeftcd  to  have  proceeded  from  a 

ioY  ia  Margarets ftreet,  near  the  abbc^,  perforated  one  of  the  win- 

*  M  by  a  fmall  circular  aperture  ;  from  which  circumflance  it  was 

?'nexi,  by  fome,  to  have  been  a  bullet  difcharged  from  an  air-gun, 

^-Tc  liQilar engine  of  deflrudlion;  but  no  bullet  was  found;  and 

^'c-.cTU  was,  it  neither  touched  the  king  nor  the  noblemen  who  at- 

i-^d  Kb.  As  his  majefty  returned  from  the  houfe  through  the  park, 

:  "-^h  ±t  gates  of  the  Horfe-guards  were  fhut  to  exclude  the  mob,  this 

;  "-Ciadon  ^13  not  fufficient  to  prevent  a  renewal  of  the  outr;»ges ;  and 

u^urher  fton«  was  thrown  at  the  carriage  as  it  paffed  oppofite  to  Spring- 

•v.rden  terrace.   After  the  king  had  alighted  at  St.  James's,  the  popu- 

-cc  attacked  the  ftate  carriage ;  and,  in  its  way  through  Pall- Mall  to 

•  ?  Mc*s,  it  was  almoft  demoli(hed. 

In  coafequence  of  thefe  daring  infnlts  and  outrages,  a  proclamation 
-••jiitd,  offering  a  reward  of  one  thoufand  pounds  to  any  perfon  or 
T  'i>  other  than  thofe  aftually  concerned  in  doing  any  aft  by  whicU 
:  '  /^I^^/s royal  perfon  was  immediately  endangered,  who  (hould  give 
irtoTiTiEtion  fo  that  any  of  the  authors  and  abettors  in  that  outrage 
r- -jTat  i>e  apprehended  and  brought  to  juftice. 

-^^erai  perfons  were  apprehended  on  fufpicion  of  having  infulted  his 
r-.^-^i.v,  oaeof  whom,  named  Kyd  Wake,  a  journeyman  printer,  was 
r^si^n:  to  trial,  and  found  guilty  of  hooting,  groaning,  and  hifTing  at 
tnt  jr. ,r.g.  He  wsa  fentenced  to  (land  in  the  pillory  at  Gloucefter,  on  a 
iriaur.^ay^tobe  im^rifoned  and  kept  to  labour,  during  five  years, 
in  tie  pcninini^^  houfe  at  Gloucefter ;  and,  at  the  expiration  of  his 
;-i.?ruoiiaeftt,  to  find  fecnrity  tor  one  thoufand  pounds  for  his  good 
o-^'^Moarfbfttnvears. 
ifi  ^c  two  lioulcs,  after  an  addxefc  bad  been  voted  leftify  ing  their  ia- 
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f  tLr-ir  compinj  before  the  miniiler  J  in  tonftquence  of  wHich 

* '  f  council  wsts  made  on  the  26th  of  Febraary,  prohibiting  the  1 

1    'uf  of  rpecie  from  the  bank.     This  order  was  afterwards  fane-  *  , 

i  rariud  by  an  ad  of  parliament,  by  which  the  rcftridion  wa» 

..:  :a  midfuminer,  and  afterwards  by  another  a^»  continaing  j 

V  ciid  of  the  pi'efent  war.  ♦ 

'  e  third  of  March,  government  received  intelligence  of  an  im- 

-,:  liraatage  obtained  by  the  Biitifh  fleet,  under  the  command  of 

:■  iWhj  over  a  Spanifh  fl^et  of  much  fuperior  force,  on  the  14th 

^:r.',  off  Cape  St.  Vincent.     The  Engl^fli  admiral,  by  a  fuc-  , 

r;--xnvre,  feparated  the  rear  of  the  enemy's  fleet  fr6m  the  I 

'.  ,  ind  captured  two  (hips  of  1 1 2  guns,  one  of  84,  and  one  of  74,  ' 

-  .'c-aicn  of  England,  however,  who  had  fo  long  been  the  de- 
. :~  rhe  giory  of  the  nation,  feemed  foddenly  to  confpire  its  over* 

-     It!  the  middle  of  April  a  mofl  alarming  mutiny  broke  oat  on 

•  ^^  ?ranii  Channel  fleet  at  Spithead,  under  the  command  of  lord 

::.  The  failors  required  an  advance  of  their  pay,  and  certain  re^ 

tr^  be  adopted  relative  to  the  allowance  of  proviflons.     They 

•  a  dcL'gate?,  two  for  each  (hip,  who  for  feveral  days  had  the  en- 
.:n::nd  of  the  whole  fleet,  over  which  no  oflicer  had  the  leaft 
' '.   In  this  critical  fituation,  government  deemed  it  mofl  ex* 

to  TTecTiii'e  a  full  compliance  with  all  their  demands;  on  which 

•  ^^:c.:y  returned  to  their  duty.  But  in  a  week  or  two  afterwards^ 
t  i:!<iemtit}'  having  been  offered  in  parliament  for  the  fecurity 

'■  c:-cerDed  in  the  mutiny,  they  again  rofe,  deprived  their  officers 
'-'  ^Lthority,  and  the  difpute  feemed  to  wear  a  more  gloomy 
■II  before.    A  bill,  fecuring  to  the  feamen  what  they  had  been 

>i.  was  therefore  haflily  pafled  throaeh  both  houfes,  and  lord 

-Ti:  down  to  Portfmouth  to  afl  as  mediator.     I'he  delegates  of 
"'  oecUred  themfelves  fatis£ed,  and  harmony  and  good  order  wai 

;-t(!y  reftored. 
'  cnunt,  however,  flill  remained  in  other  parts  of  the  navyj  ancl 

•  • .  .U  icamen  of  fome  (hips  lying  at  Shecrhefs  began  to  mutinyt  ' 
' '  1  ivci  riocoufly ;  and  fo  contagious  was  the  fpirit  of  infurredioa  '» 

'-'.cif  iiDong  the  feamen,  that  almoft  all  the  fhips  of  admiral  Dno* 

^-"  '''f  iimouth  appointed  delegates,  and  failed  away  to  thcNore, 

iy.>?  ihlps  from  Sheemefs.     New  grievances  were  required  to  be 

'  -'-»  and  aewand  extravagant  demands  to  be  complied  with ;  go- 

"i't  wai  Q.^w  coavinced  that  to  yield  would  only  be  to  encouraga 

^'  oc  of  tmilar  proceedings ;  and  every  difpofition  was  therefore 

-  *v>  fcrce  ikcfc  fliips  to  fuDHiifTion.     All  communication  between 

^'i  the  (horc  was  cut  off,  and  no  provifions  or  water  fuffered  to  go  J 

"-'  The  mutineers,  to  fupply  themfelves  with  thefe,  detained  all 
'."ri'u}^  up  the  river,  and  took  out  of  them  whatever  they  chofe^ 

•  'icthn:  delegates,  the  principal  of  whom  was  one  Richard  Par- 
*»-cf  f^rong  natural  abilities,  gave  draughts  on  the  treafury,  as 

the  ufe  of  the  navy  of  England.  At  length,  being  reduced  to 
• '^^a:  of  wat^r,  and  diflenfions  and  diftraft  prevailing  among  them- 
;''  *"^T^a!  (hips  left  the  mutinous  fleet,  and  furrendcrcd  themfelves 

.  .^  Iv*^*'  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^  "P^^  ^y  ^^^  others }  bot  at 
■^  r  n  t,cy  all  came  in,  and  gave  up  their  delegates,  who,  with  a  niim- 
7'  01  wrier^  that  were  confidcrcd  as  principals  in  the  mutiny,  were 
■' ;  y  ^  t^rt-martial.  Some  of  them  were  executed,  others  fentenced 
-irerent  pwiflaaents,  and  the  reft  pardoned.  Richard  Parker,  who 
•^  ^^^w  «  wnnwdci  of  the  fleet  while  in  a  i^X%  rf  miiii»y^  wa»  th# 
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lirft  whowas  tried  and  executed.  He  difplayed  great  prcfencc  i- 
and  fuffered  with  the  utmoft  firmnefs  and  fortitude. 

As  if  to  erafe  this  ftain  from  the  annals  of  theBrit;(hn2vy,  : 
of  admiral  Duncan,  confiiling  principally  of  the  (hips  which  L 
engaged  in  this  unhappy  and  difgraceful  mutiny,  failed  ibrr. 
watch  the  motions  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  theTexel,  whrre  if  - 
for  fome  time  blockaded,  till,  on  its  venturing  out,  an  e: - 
enfued,  in  which  the  Englilh  fleet  obtained  a  complete  vlct-"' , 
the  Dutch  admiral  De  Winter,  the  vice-admiral,  and  nine  1:  ; 

In  confequence  of  this  flgnal  viflory,  admiral  Duncan  w- 
vifcount  Duncan;  and  on  account  of  this  and  the  other  na>::'. 
of  the  war,  the  19th  of  December  was  appointed  to  be  obft;  • 
thankfgiving  day,  on  which  day  his  majefty  and  both  houi'e*  of 
ment  went  in  folcmn  proceflion  to  St.  Paul's,  to  return  tlidhk. 
vcn  for  the  viftories  gained  by  his  fleets. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  year,  another  attempt  was  made  by  ::.'• 
cabinet  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace  with  France.     The  r'f-i'r 
of  a  peace  between  the  French  republic  and  the  emperor  h^i  • 
figned  at  Leoben,  in  the  month  of  April,  by  which  tnc  N;' 
were  given  up  to  France,  the  difiiculty  which  had  broken  *  *? 
negotiation  appeared  to  be  in  fome  meafure  removed,  andi:;: 
were  again  made  to  the  French  government  for  pafiports  re: : 
who  might  enter  into  difcuflions  relative  to  the  bafis  of  a  hir 
Lord  Maimelbury  was  again  appointed  to  this  million  ;  but  rh. 
diredlory  objedled  to  his  coming  to  Paris,  and  appointed  L.\- 
place  of  the  conference  with  commiflioners  they  fent  iWiihr 
purpofe.    What  the  Netherlands,  however,  had  been  in  the  ^' 
tempt  to  treat,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Ceylon  proved  »n  * 
fent;  and,  after  a  flay  of  nearly  three  months,  lord  ^Llmo'!: . 
being  able  to  declare  himfelf  empowered  to  confent  to  the  tu:- 
all  the  conquefts  made  from  France  or  her  allies,  was  abrupt':' 
to  depart,  and,  on  the  20th  of  September,  returned  as  Izi 
having  efi^efled  the  objedt  of  his  miriton. 

In  the  following  month,  the  definitive  treaty  between  the  F 
public  and  the  emperor  was  concluded  and  raniled ;  and  the 
having  little  other  employment  for  their  armies,  began  10  t.i! 
of  an  immediate  invafion  of  England.    The  directory  afiTcmr^ 
army  along  the  coafts  pppoflte  to  Great  Britain,  which  thf  *  c 
army  of  England ;  and  a  variety  of  idle  reports  were  propae^: 
to  preparations  faid  to  be  making  in  the  ports  of  France ;  sar  1. 
that  rafts  of  an  enormous  lize  and  peculiar  conflrudion  «  er  • 
for  the  conve)':n^ce  of  troops.     The  Briiiih  minillry  did  n'lt  > 
ridiculous  exaggerations,  nor  even  the  evident  ahfurdity  an  J  r 
any  attempt  at  an  invafion  of  England,  in  the  face  of  a  fleet  It  • 
fuperior  to  that  of  every  enemy  united,  to  produce  an  imprurc 
but  took  fuch  meafures  of  precaution  as  were  moft  proper  i'cr  ;  r 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  guard  the  diherent  partj  of : 
from  the  mifchievous  confcquences  of  a  fudden  attack.     D^t  r  ^ 
of  the  enemy  were  not  even  attempted  to  be  carried  into  c  vcc . 
the  direftory  foon  af:er  turned  their  views  towards  anotiicr 
the  globe,  by  fitting  out,  at  Toulon,  a  formidable  cxpcdi:!   r 
about  the  latter  end  of  May,  failed  for  Kgypt,  under  the  •:•   -' 
the  celebrated  Buonaparte,  probably  with  a  view  to  prep:xre  1'  ■ 
the  conquell  of  that  country,  for  an  attack  on  ihc  Briui'.  ic 
in  India. 
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'h^  coarfe  of  the  preparations  made  for  the  invafion  of  England, 
..Tf r  of  tranfports  had  been  fitted  oat  at  Flufhing,  and  fome  other 
e  i*cri5  of  Holland,  which  were  to  come  round  by  the  canals  to 
M*  itid  Oflend,  in  order  to  avoid  the  Britiih  cruizers.  *  An  expe* 
^.  ^^is  therefore  fitted  oat  in  May  I7q8*  under  the  command  of 
...■^  Heme  Popham,  and  major-general  Coote,  which  landed  a  body 

*  ip^  atOilcnd,  who  blew  op  and  entirely  deftroyed  the  fluice-gates 
k:  of  me  doal  at  that  place,  and  burnt  fcveral  vefTels  that  were 

f  1  tor  uanfports.     Unfortunately,  when  the  troops  were  ready  to 
=-r<,  the  wind  had  changed,  and  the  Tea  ran  fo  high,  that  it  was 

-  10  be  tmpoi&ble;  and  the  enemy,  in  the  mean  time,  collefted 
' :  thtm  in  luch    force,  that  general  Coote,  and  thofe  who  had 

t.i  %\[:h  him,  amounting  to  nearly  a  thoufand  men,  were  obliged 

:^e!ider  themfelvcs  prifoners. 

'  \.ird5  the  latter  end  of  this  year,  intellig'ence  was  received  of  the 

^I'liant  vi^ory  ever  gained  at  fea,  even  by  the  Britifli  navy,  which 

r/iDed  fiich  uneqaalled  glory,  on  To  many  occafions,  in  the  courfc 

:?  prf  fent  war.     C)n  the  firft  of  Augiift,  admiral  fir  Horatio  Nelfon, 

■  Ti-d  been  detached  by  earl  St.  Vincent,  in  purfuit  of  the  French 

t  *hkh,  as  was  mentioned  above,  failed  from  Toulon  in  May, 

?  received  a  reinforcement  of  ten  fail  of  the  line,  arrived  off  the 
/  I  ot  iKcXilc,  where  he  found  the  enemy,  and  immediately  made 

-:t:.;nj  for  an  attack.     The  French  fleet  was  at  anchor  in  the  bay 

'  '.roukir.    The  admiral's  Ihip  carried  a  hundred  and  twcntv  guns, 

i  Jjwc  1  tliviufand  men  ;  three  had  eighty  guns  each/  and  nine  had 

L::r..i2cr.  They  weic  drawn  up  near  the  (hore  in  a  ftrong  and  com- 

1  -iLe  of  battle,  flanked  by  four  frigates  and  many  gun-boats,  and 

'vr.d  in  the  van  by  a  battery  planted  in  a  fmall  ifland.  Their  iitua- 
* ,  cherefore,  was  extremely  advantageous  for  defence ;  but  the  great 

:er  of  an  attack  did  not  deter  the  Britifh  admiral  from  making  the 
- '  rt.    He  hid  as  many  (hips  of  the  line  as  tl\c  French  commander, 

*  ^c  trecgthencd  his  line  by  the  introduction  of  a  (hip  of  fifty  guns  ; 

*  '•  i?proaching  the  enemy,  he  was  deprived  of  the  affiftance  of  the 
-•  in,  IS  it  ftruck  upon  a  (hoal,  from  which  it  could  not  be  extri- 

V  -iw  b'cfoTc  tbe  next  morning.     Three  other  velTels  were  haftily  ad- 

«^.r:g  la  Its  rear  ;  but  the  accident  warned  them  of  the  danger,  and 

•  *trc  fo  fortunate  as  to  avoid  the  fhoal.  The  admiral  was  extremely 

:T,u^tD  break  the  line  of  the  French,  andfurround  a  part  of  the  fleet, 

-  'iff  ably  executed  his  purpofe.     At  fun-fet  the  engagement  com- 
ccd ;  and  both  parties  fought  with  the  utmoft  fury.     While  the 

'7  ^*as  yet  undecided,  the  French  admiral  Brueys  received  two 
'    —^,  and,  having  changed  his  fituation,  was,  foon  after,  deprived 
1  .lit  by  a  cannon  (hot.  When  the  aAion  had  continued  for  two  hours, 
'i>  <^ftnc  French  (hips  were  captured  ;  a  third  ftruck  foon  after  ;  and 
t  -  ^'^'iicvanwas  in  the  power  of  the  Englifh,  who  eagerly  proceeded 
I'  a  '"cniplction  of  their  victory.     About  nine  at  night,  a  (ire  was  ob- 
-  cm  board  L'Oriem,  the  French  admiral's  (hip,  which  increafed 
'^'  pczx  rapidity  till  about  ten  o'clock,  when  (he  blew  up  with  a 
■  't-.I  cxplofcon.'  An  awful  paufe  and  filence  for  about  three  minutes 
--  vi>d,  when  the  wr'eck  of  the  nfafts  and  yards,  which  had  been 
'  *o  a  vull  height,  fell  down  into  the  water,  and  on  board  the 
^^lag  ifcips.     After  this  awful  fcenc,  the  engagement  was  profe- 
"^  ai  intervals  till  day-break ;  and  only  two  of  the  French  (hips  of 
iirsf,  iad  two  frigates,  efcaped  capture  or  deflruftion.  Nine  fail  of 
tAc  iiLc  were  taken,  and  one,  bcfidcs  L'Orient,  was  burned,  her  owa 
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captain  fetting  fire  to  her.  A  frigate  alfo  was  borned  by  h:r 
mandcr.  Captain  Hood,  in  the  Zealous,  parfued  the  retiring:  v. 
but  he  was  foou  recalled  by  the  admiral,  as  ngnc  of  the  Ihips  ecu! 
port  him  in  the  chace. 

This  fignal  viftory  not  only  gave  the  Britifh  fleet  the  entire  ccr 
of  the  Mediterranean,  but  appeared  to  infufe  frefh  couragre  ir.r ». 
powers  on  the  continent  to  renew  their  exertions  againtl  France. 
Turks  declared  war  with  the  Republic,  and  the  king  of  Naples  ai' 
and  took  pofreffion  of  Rome,  then  in  the  power  of  the  French.  L 
rcverfe  he  afterwards  experienced,  and  the  other  events  of  the  cnr: 
in  Italy  will  be  related  in  our  fummary  of  the  afFairs  of  France. 

About  the  fame  time  that  intelligence  of  this  glorious  \'iftorv ' 
ceived,  fir  John  Borlafe  Warren  defeated,  off  the  coaft  of  li: .. 
French  fquadron  confifting  of  one  (hip  of  the  line,  the  Hoche,  a: . 
frigates,  with  troops  and  ammunition  on  board.  On  the  i  ith  of  t ;• 
they  were  defcried  by  the  Britifh  fquadron.     At  half  paft  fever. 
morning  of  the  I2th  the  adlion  commenced ;  and  at  eleven,  the  i. 
after  a  gallant  defence,  ftruck:  the  frigates  then  made  fail  au:-. . 
the  iignal  for  a  general  chace  was  immediately  made  by  ih?  v 
After  a  running  fight  of  five  hours,  three  of  the  frigates  wer-rCirr 
and  three  others  afterwards  became  prizes.     Thus  the  wholr  i^. . 
two  frigates  excepted,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Britifh  ;  and  th: 
of  the  French,  as  well  as  of  the  malcontents  in  Ireland,  were  cc:n;:.. 
defeated. 

To  complete  the  fuccefTes  of  the  year,  the  fortrefs  of  Ciur  J 
and  the  ifland  of  Minorca,  furrendered  on  the  15th  of  Novr.-r: 
general  Stuart  and  commodore  Duckworth.      This  acquiiir.oi 
made  without  the  lofs  of  a  man. 

In  the  beginning  of  May,  1799,  *  ^^^  ^^^  having  taken  p^acc  - 
dia  with  Tippoo  Saib,  Seringapatam,  his  capital,  was  taken,  sr.i  * 
felf  killed  in  the  afTault,  by  the  Britifh  troops  dnder  the  comn./ 
lieutenant-general  Harris.  Of  the  capture  of  this  important  p'^cc, 
the  confequent  addition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Myfore  counfv  ♦ 
territory  of  the  Kall-Jndia  company,  a  further  account  will  he  t- 
in  our  hiftory  of  the  Britifh  tranfad^ions  and  conquefts  in  Hindoo.'. 

In  the  month  of  Augufl  following,  an  expedition  was  ficted  c< 
tlje  Wefl  Indies  under  the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Trigec 
vice-admiral  lord  Hugh  Seymour,  confilHng  of  two  fhips  of  iric . 
.five  frigates,  and  feveral  tranfports  carrying  (lores  and  proviiL  r.- 
arrived  on  the  i6th  of  that  month  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  Suri.- 
when  the  fort  New  Amfterdara,  and  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  t\  t  : 
tal  of  the  Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  furrendered  by  capitulation  t . 
Britifli  commanders  without  attempting  refiftance. 

But  the  principal  military  operation  undertaken  by  Great  Brin'.  .| 
this  year,  was  the  expedition  fitted  out  to  refcue  Holland  from  the  \\ 
of  the  French,  in  which  about  30,000  Britilh  troops  were  em;^lo  1 
who  were  joined  in  Holland  by  17,000  Ruffians,  taken  into  the  pr\ 
England.  The  fiift  divifion  of  this  armament,  under  fir  Ralph  :\:\ 
crombie,  failed  from  Deal  and  Margate  on  the  13th  of  Augufi.  U  r  | 
Helder-point,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Texel;  but  encountered  \lc  j  j 
favourable  and  violent  gales,  that  the  troops  could  not  c^'cd  a  .'-n:l 
at  the  place  of  their  dellination  till  the  morning  of  the  27th.  A  :■  1 
contcfled  adlion  then  took  place  between  the  Britifh  and  thr  Frr fu  /  I 
Dutch  troops ;  but  the  valour  of  the  former  ultimately  triump:  eii .  j| 
tkc  enemy  evacuated  the  batteries  and  works  of  tlic  Hcldcr  j  aiiU  .c  .1 
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H  men  of  war  and  thirteen  Indiamen  furrendcred  to  the  fleet  under 
r-.\  Mitchell,  who  immediately  after  flood  down  into  the  Texel,  and 
i  ^.ittle  to  the  Dutch  fleet  lying  there,  the  whole  of  which,  con- 
:  r.t  rarclve  fnips  of  war,  furrendered  to  the  Englifli  admiraf,  the 
p    iilcn  rcfuiing  to  fight,  and  compelling  their  officers  to  give  up 
-  1.!  pi  for  the  fcrvice  of  the  prince  of  Orange. 
'  III?  \yj\  the  doke  of  York  arrived  in  Holland,  with  the  fecond 
ra.  s.^d  took  apoD  him  the  command  of  the  army ;  and  on  the 
.->  r^:3gfme.it  took  place  between  the  Britifh  and  Ruflians,  and 
re::-,  m  which  the  former  failed  in  their  attack,  in  confequence 
.  <.  i^ias  fuffering  themfelves  to  be  thrown  into  diforder  by  their 
*^  fr^and  hafle,  which  occafioned  them  to  fufter  feverely — their 
i.^cjadng  to  1500  men,  and  their  general;  who  was  taken  pri- 
The  army,  however,  foon  recovered  from  the  efFeds  of  this 
.,  »'xd,  on  the  2d  of  Oilober,  after  a  hard-fbught  battle  of  twelve 
.  compelled  the  enemy  to  retreat,  and  took  poiTeffion  of  thetowa 
.  :ni;Lir.     But  here  the  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  terminated.    The 
■  lA  received  a  reinforcement  of  about  6,000  men,  and  occupied 
'.gl .  fortified  pofition,  which  it  would  be  neccflary  to  carry  before 
'jrr  cou'd  advance  ;  befides  which,  the  ftate  of  the  weather,  the 
. !  coTiditioci  of  the  roads,  and  the  confequent  total  want  of  the  fup- 
:  n-.crdiryfor  the  army,  prefented  fuch  infurmoUntable  difficulties, 
■  \a  two  d;i\'s. afterwards  it  was  judged  expedient  to  withdraw  the 
^  r-  ^roii  their  advanced  pofition ;  and  as  it  now  appeared  that  there 
1  l»e  DO  hope  of  fuccefs  in  any  attempt  to  profecute  further  the 
ctof  rhc  expedition,  the  duke,  in  conjundlion  with  vice-admiral' 
•^>' .11,  concluded  an  armiflicewith  general  Brune,  whocommand«l 
r 'ch  and  Batavian  armies,  the  principal  conditions  of  which  were, 
••  fght  thoufand  French  and  Batavian  prifoners,  taken  before  that 
"ago,  ihould  be  reftored  to  their  refpeftive  countries;  that  the  com- 
\  LigVifh  and  Ruilian  army  ftiould  evacuate  the  territory,  coafts, 
-  >  and  internal  navigation  of  the  Dutch  republic,  by  the  30th  of 
»".ir.Ur,  175^,  without  committing  any  devaluation  by  inundations, 
'  -"  ••  ^  lis  dykes,  or  otherwife  injuring  the  fources  of  navigation;  and 
'■  -  'ufi  zoQnted  batteries  taken  pofleffion  of  at  the  Helder,  or  at 

•  •-•  F^itiiacs,  Ihould  be  rcflored  in  the  (late  in  which  they  were  taken, 
♦r,  in  C2:c  of  improvement,  in  the  date  in  which  they  then  were,  to- 
r.rr:..fr  nuh  all  the  Dutch  artillery  taken  in  them. 

>-ch  was  the  termination  of  an  expedition,*  the  failure  of  which, 

*  :"  ^^  **s  planned,  was  confidered  as  almoft  impoflible ;  and  which, 
'  *a5,  ccmmcnccd  with  fuch  brilliant  advantages,  and  fo  fair  a  pro- 

/  f'  ^'^  coniplete  fuccefs.  Yet  it  mull  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  cap- 
/''  ?■  ^f  ^wtch  fleet  has  nearly  annihilated  the  naval  power  of  the 
"'^'^^^^"i^n  republic,  and  fecured  dill  more  to  Britain  the  fovereignty 

/v  L  '  ^^^^^  "  ^^  ^^y  protedlion,  the  fource  of  all  her  wealth 

•i"-  al.  her  glory. 

Ic  tae  month  of  November,  a  new  revolution  took  place  in  the  go- 
v'Mmeni  of  France.  The  celebrated  Buonaparte  having  returned  from 
\  ^'."P^^^iplaced the  direftory,  and  alTumed  a  kind  of  didtatorial  power, 
^T^-tr  ihe  utlc  ofFlrfi  Ctmful,  according  to  a  new  conftitution  which  he 
P^^-Tcd  to  be  framed  and  accepted.  In  order  to  induce  the  people  to 
^';'^  to  ttis  change,  by  which  he  w,as  inverted  with  the  fupreme  au- 

—rnv,  te  promifcd  them  that  he  would  take  effectual  meafures  to  put 
t?o^^7  ^^  ^^^  miferies  and  deftruction  of  war.  In  purfuance  of  this 
i'-^3iuc,  oa  the  very  day  on  which  he  entered  on  his  new  dignity,  he 
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addreTed  a  note  immediately  to  the  Wing  of  Great  Briuin,  in^\3t  \ 
cxprefled  a  wilh  to  contribute  eiFedlually  to  a  general  pacificatiou 
in  a  fccond  note,  afterwards  tranfmitted  by  M.  Talleyrand,  If 
Engliih  miniftry,  propofed  "  an  immediate  fufpeniion  of  s.rm% 
that  plenipotentiaries  on  each  fide  fhould  repair  to  Dnnkirk,  or  zufl 
town  as  advantageoudyiituated,  for  theqnicknefsof  the  refpectivq 
mnnicationSy  and  who  (hould  apply  themfelvea,  withoot  any  d?ii) 
efFe6l  the  re-eflablifhment  of  peace  and  a  godd  underftanding  ben 
the  French  republic  and  England."-^The  Britiih  roinidry,  hc«| 
fliowed  no  diipofition  to  accede  to  the  overture,  probably  ccr.:ni 
the  new  government  of  France  not  to  have  as  yet  acquired  fafiL 
inability  to  be  treated  with,  and  encouraged,  by  the  fncccfs  whidi 
attended  the  arms  of  the  allies  in  the  preceding  campaign^  tohopcl 
they  fhould  be  able  ftill  more  effedually  to  humble  and  wcakct  f  tt 
by  a  continuance  of  the  war. 

Yet  we  trull  we  (hall  not  be  deemed  either  wanting  in  reiptAfar' 
government,  or  deficient  in  real  love  for  our  country,  (hooli  we  r?oo 
mend  to  the  rulers  of  nations  to  recollect  the  uncertainty  of  the  event 
a  campaign,  and  iiow  frequently  the  jealoufies  of  allien  powen,  tfh< 
views  and  interefls  cannot  be  the  fame,  difiblve  the  firmeft  league-,  zi 
fruftrate  the  beft  concerted  plans ;  how  expenfive,  and  frtqcfit 
ruinous,  are  the  triumphs  of  war ;  and  how  extenfively  beueEoal  u 
folid  are  the  advantages  of  peace,  even  though  purchafed  b}  co 
fiderable  conceflions,  and  the  facrifice  of  a  falfe  honour. 


Genealogical  List  of  the  Royal  Family  of  GaEAt  Biir^rv 

George- William-Frederic  HI.  born  June  4,  1738;  proclaimed  ki' 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland,  and  el eftor  of  Hanover,  Onob* 
26,  1760;  and  married,  Septembers,  1761,  to  the  princefs  Sopfi  > 
Charlotte,  of  Mecklenburg  Strelitz,  born  May  16,  1744,  crowneuV] 
tember  22,  1761,  and  now  haveiirue: 

1.  George-Auguftus-Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  /iugoll  • 
1762;  married,  April, 8,  1795,  to  her  highnefs  the  princcfs  L«io.. 
of  Brunfwick;  has  iiTue,  Jan.  7,  1796,  a  princefs, 

2.  Prince  Frederic,  born  Augull  16,  1763;  cle-^cdbi(hop  ofOir 
burg,  February  27,  1764;  created  duke  of  York  and  Albany.  Nu^r 
ber  7,  1784,  K.  G.  andK.  B.;  married,  September  29, 1791,  FreJcp; 
Charlotta-Ulrica-Catharina,  princefs  royal  of  Prui&a. 

3.  Prince  William-Henry,  born  Augufl  21,  1765;  created  dukf 
Clarence,  K.  G.  andK.T. 

4.  Charlctte-Augufta-Matilda,  princefs  royal  of  England,  bomS?: 
tember  29,  1766;  married.  May  18,  1797,  to  his  ferenc  highu 
Frederic-William,  hereditary  prince  of  Wurtemberg-Stutt^artit. 

5.  Prince  Edward,  born  November  2,  1767;  created  duke  of  Kr: 
April,  1799. 

6.  Princefs  Augufta-Sophia,  born  November  8,  1768. 

7.  Princefs  lilizsbeth,  born  May  27,  1770. 

8.  Prince  Erneft-Auguftus,  born  June  5,  1771 ;  created  du  Ice  of  Con- 
berland,  April  1799. 

9*  Prince  Frcd^ric-Auguftus,  born  January  27,  1773. 
10.  Prince  Ad  olph  us -Frederic  ,*  born  February  24,  1774. 
•  11.  Princefs  Mary,  born  April  25,   1776, 
12.  Princefs  Sophia,  born  November  3,  1777. 
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.  Princefs  An:cliaj  born  Augull  7,  1783. 
ct* :.-?-  late  prince  of  Wales  by  the  princeft  Augufla  of  Saxe-Go- 

iv-Tic\ai  bighnefs  Aagufla,  bornAugufl  ii>  1737;  married  the 
vvaiy  prince  (now  duke)  of  Branfwick  Lunenburg,  January  16, 

:.  Hi-  preffnt  majefty. 

\.  ?:iicc  Will Lim -Henry,  duLe  of  Glouceder,  born  November  25, 


WALES.' 

I.'^iUGH  this  principality  is  politically  included  in  England,  yet, 
uj  diiliacl-on  in  language  and  manners,  we  have,  in  conformity 
■  i  cusimon  cutbom,  alTigned  it  a  feparate  article. 


Extent  and  Situation. 


C     51  and    54  North  latitude. 
1  M« 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Lenirtk    130  7     k  4^ 

B:c2ddi     965     '>etween    |  2,;,  and 4,56  Weft  longitude. 

Area  in  fquare  miles,  70H. 

N'uE  AND  LANGUAGE.]    The  Welch,  according  to  thebeftanti- 

-r.:.:,  arc  dcCcendants  of  the  Bclgic  Ganis,  who  made  a  fettlemcnt  in 

I'M  about  fourfcore  years  before  the  firft  defcent  of  Julius  Cacfar, 

•:^:ebv  obtained  the  name  of  Galles  or  Walles  (the  G  and  W  being 

trifcaoully  ofcd  by  the  ancient  Britons),  that  is.  Strangers.     Their 

.^^ec  is  a  dialed  of4he  Celtic,  or  language  of  the  ancient  Gauls« 

:  ->  Uuic  changed  by  time,  and  is  highly  commended  for  its  pa- 

y~  aad  defcriptivc  powers. 

ii''v.ND\Rirs.j  Wales  was  formerly  of  greater  extent  than  it  is  at 

r   .ta:,  Vjvy^g  bounded  only  by  the  Severn  and  the  Dee ;  but  after  the 

V  ^^r,  hd  made  themfelves  matters  of  all  the  plain  country,  the  Welch, 

«'•  -^iL.cit  Britons,  were  (hut  up  within  more  narrow  bounds,  and 

'  -  ;^i  gradually  to  retreat  weft  ward.  It  does  not  however  appear  that 

f  If  «>iiocs  ev'crinadc  any  farther  conquefts  in  their  country  than.Mon^ 

'  •vjjhire  and  Hcrefordlhire,  which  are  now  reckoned  part  of  England.. 

1  '..i  country  is  divided  into  four  circuits,  comprehending  twelve  coan- 

.  ^' i'4ATE.  SOIL,  AND  WATER.]  The  feafons  are  nearly  the  fame  as 
ip  t:  e  northern  parts  of  England,  and  the  air  is  ftiarp,  but  wholefome. 
i  i.e  [n.\  of  Wales,  efpecially  towards  the  north,  is  mounuinous,  but 
f''  li*:.:  rich  valleys,  which  produce  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other 
tu:i,   Wales  contains  many  quarries  df  freeftone  and  flate,  fcvcral 


V 


'  •'  <i^  lead,  and  abundance  of  coal-pits.     This  country  is  well  lup- 

*  -  witu  wholefome  fprings  ;  and  it8  chief  rivers  arc  the  Clwyd,  the 
^.  the  Dec,  the  Severn,  the  Elwy,  and  the  Alen,  which  furmih 

*  tL  ire  with  great  quantities  of  fifti.  .  -. 
^:^'^^'vTAiN5.]  It  would  be  endlefs  to  particularife  the  mountains  <tf 
^-  cc jitry,   Snowdon,  in  Caernarvonlhire,  and  Plinlimxnon,  whigh 
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^ies  partly  in  Montgomery  and  partly  in  Card i^^anfb ire,  arc  iKp  r  < 
jnous;  and  their  mountainous  iituation  greatly  aili lied  the  r::'.!'^ 
making  fo  noble  and  long  a  druggie  againft  the  Roman>  An^lo--^3j 
and  Norman  powers. 

Vegetable  ANj)  ANIMAL  PRO-  1  In  thefe  particulars  Wa  1. 
AUCTIONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  )  fcrs  Uitlc  froin  England,  n 
horfes  are  fmaller,  but  can  endure  vaft  fatij^ue;  and  their  buck  ca 
are  fmall  likewife,  but  excellent  beef;  and  their  cows  are  nmi'  a 
for  yielding  large  quantities  of  milk.  Great  numbers  of  goa*«  f  :fl 
the  mountains.  Some  very  promifmg  mines  of  filvcr,  copper,  >i  i.  < 
iron,  have  been  dilcovered  in  Wales.  The  Welch  filver  mav  l^c  ..  u 
by  its  being  damped  with  the  oflrich  feathers,  the  badge  of  ch;  fa 
of  Wales. 

FopULATiON,  INHABITANTS,  7      The  inhabitants  of  WaJcs  :rr 'B 
MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.      )   pofed  to  amouut  to  abouT  ;?.> :  > 
and  though  not  in  general  wealthy,  they  are  provided  with  5^: '  ^  :- 
ceflaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life.     The  land-tax  of  v'  J 
brought  in  fome  years  ago  about  forty-three  thoufand  fevcn  ..l:'  :  * 
and  fifty-two  pounds  a-ycar.     The  Welch  are,  if  poJibl*-,  Djcr\-     ; 
of  their  liberties  than  the  Englifti,  and  far  more  iraici'ile;  ba:  "i 
anger  foon  abates  ;  and  they  are  remarkable  for  their  fincerit)'  z-lc.e 
lity.     They  are  very  fond  of  carrying  back  their  pedigrees  to  ;V  -M 
remote  antiquity;  but  we  have  no  criterion  for  the  authenticity  r-t ::". 
jnanufcripts,  fome  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  coeval  with  the  Bt  j 
ning  of  the  ChriHian  asra.     It  is  however  certain,  that  grc::  p- '  * 
their  hiftory,  cfpecially  the  ecclefiaftical,  is  more  ancient,  and  ?^''- 
attefted,  than  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.     Wales  was  formcrh'  fj;?- 
for  its  bards  and  poets,  particularly  Thaliclfin,  who  lived  2b.  j:  :  .' 
year  450,  and  whofe  works  were  certainly  extant  at  the  timeofthc  K- 
formation,  and  clearly  evince  that  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  was  no-  t:  • 
inventor  of  the  hillory  which  makes  the  preO^nt  Welch  the  (iefi-i-'nd- 
of  the  ancient  Trojans.     This  poetical  genius  feems  to  have in'u  r"  . 
the  ancient  Welch  with  an  enthufiaim  for  inticpendency;    for  *•  :- 
rcafon  Edward  I.  is  faid  to  have  made  a  general  maiTacrc  of  the  b-- 
an  inhumanity  which  was  charafterillical  of  that  ambitious  prince?    I 
Welch  may  be  called  an  unmixed  people,  and  are  remarkable  (or  ii 
jnaintaining  the  ancient  hofpitality,  and  their  flrifl  adherence  to  i 
cient  culloms  and  manners.     This  appears  even  among  gentie:T-.c:.  • 
fortune,  who  in  other  countries  commonly  follow  the  ftream  o(  t*l- '" 
We  are  not  however  to  imagine,  that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gf"" ' 
of  Wales  do  not  comply  with  the  modes  and  manner  of  living  iii  c  ^ 
Jand  and  France.     All  the  better  fort  of  the  Welch  fpeak  the  E: : 
language,  though  numbers  of  them  underftand  the  Welch. 

Religion.]     The  maffacre  of  the  Welch  clergy  by  Augurtirf,  ' 
popifh  apoftle  of  Ent^land,  becaufe  they  would  not  conform  to  r 
Komifti  ritual,  has  been  already  ment'oned.     Wales,  after  that,  ff'/-' 
der  the  dominion  of  petty  princes,  wlio  were  often  weak  and  crrda'"*. 
The  Romifh  clergy  infinuaied  themfelves  into  their  favour,  by  t;  - 
pretended  power  of  abfolving  them  from  crimes;  and  the  Welch,  ^*'' 
their  ancient  clcrt^y  were  extinft,  conformed  themfelves  to  the  reir  ' 
of  Rome.    The  Welch  clergy,  in  general,  are  but  poorly  provided  i "' 
and  in  many  of  the  country  congregations  tncy  preach  both  in  ^^t  • 
and  Engliih.    Their  poverty  was  formerly  a  ^reat  difcouragcment  :o  -f- 
ligion  and  learning;  but  the  meafures  taken  by  thefociety  for  prop '-•• 
ipg  Chrillian  knowledge  have  in  a  great  degree  removed  the  rcpro;c  ■- 
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r-ce  from  the  poorer  fprt  of  ihc  Welch.  In  the  year  1749,  a 
.'d  and  forty-two  fchool  mailers  were  employed  to  remove  from 
'  :o  place  for  the  inftra£kion  of  the  inhabitants;  and  their  fcholars 
^ivid  to  72,264.  No  people  have  dillinguifhed  themfelves  more, 
• ..' -,  in  proportion  to  their  abilities,  than  the  Welch  have  done  by 

c:  Lidonal'  munificence.  They  print,  at  a  vaft  expcnfe.  Bibles, 
:.-^:ri-:nivcr?,  and  other  religious  books,  and  diilribute  them  gratis 

eporerfort.    Few  of  their  towns  are  unprovided  with  a  free- 
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-Kilhed  religion  in  Wales  is  that  of  the  church  of  England; 

■^-n.-non  people  in  many  places  are  fo  tenacious  of  their  ancient 

SI.  tiatthcy  retain  feveral  of  the  Romifh  fuperftitions,  and  fome 

:.:  Lrii.l's  among  them  are  ftill  Roman-catholics.*    It  is  likewifc 

:  ut  Wales  abounds  with  Romifli  priefts  in  dlfguife.     The  prioci- 

'  :i To  contains  great  n\imbers  of  proteilant  diflenters. 

> :  r/i5H0j»RicKs, — fee  England.    In  former  times,  Wales  contained 

-'  '  :  opricks  than  it  does  now ;  and  about  the  time  of  the  Norman 

-,  the  religious  foundations  there  far  exceeded  the  wealth  of  all 

:ur  parts  of  the  principality. 

At  isG  ASD  LEARNED  MEN.]    Walcs  was  a  feat  of  learning  at  a 
'   n:iy  period ;  but  it  fnffered  an  eclipfe  by  the  repeated  mailacrej 
i-:  birds  and  clergy.     Wickliihfm  took  fhelter  in  Wales,  when  it 
rcrf'Xutcd  in  Kngiand.     The  Welch  and  Scotch  difpute  about  the 
kMt;.  cfcfruin  learned  men,  particularly  four  of  the  name  of  Gil- 
- .    GirJJtts  Cambrenfis,  whole  hillory  was  publi(hed  by  Camden^ 
'  tfrtj^isly  a  Welchman ;  and  Leland  mentions  feveral  learned  men 
;  -r  .2me  coontry,  who  flouriihed  before  the  Reformation.    The  diC- 
'  •  ■  0/  the  famous  king  Arthur's  and  his  wife's  burying-place  was 
' :  to  iomt  lines  of  Thalieffin,  which  were  repeated  before  Henry  IL 
-  .jiand,  by  a  Welch  bard.    Since  the  Reformation,  Wales  has  pro- 
1  icvenl  excellent  antiquaries  and  divines.    Among  the  latter  were 
-.'BroQghton,  and  Hugh  Holland,  who  was  a  Roman-catholic,  and 
"  'r.oaed  by  Fuller  in  his  Worthies.   Among  the  former  were  feve-» 
':-^'-tv.itL  of  the  name  of  Llhuyd,  particularly  the  author  of  that 
-••-ibl*  iork,  the  Archxologia.  Rowland,  the  learned autaor  of  the 
•  '5^  Ar.tq^  was  likewife  a  Welchman;  as  was  that  great  ftatcfman 
'  r-eiitc,  the  lord  keeper  Williams,  archbifhop  of  York  in  the  time 
-r.^  Claries  L    After  all,. it  appears,  that  the  great  merit  of  the 
'i  1  learning,  in  former  times,  lay  in  the  knowledge  of  the  antiqui- 
' .  iiQguage,  and  hiftory  of  their  own  country.     Wales,  notwith- 
-  -'Hg  ill  that  Dr.  Hicks  and  other  antiquaries  hive  faid  to  the  con- 
'  .  turniAed  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  an  alphabet.     This  is  clearly 
T  Irated  by  Mr.  Llhuyd,  in  his  Welch  preface  to  his  ArchaEologia, 
^  t:  torirnaed  by  various  monumental  inscriptions  of  undoubted  au- 
,     '''*•,, J^*c  Rowland's  Mona  Antiqua.)      The  excellent  hiftory  of 
i^n-v  viU.  written  by  lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  may  be  adduced 
■  i'therpToduAion  of  Welch  literature. 
'^  i.h  regard  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  literature  among  the  Welch,  it  is 
^^'Rt  to  fay,  that  fome  of  them  make  a  conlidei^blc  figure  in  the 
■  jc  of  letters,  and  that  many  of  their  clergy  arc  excellent  fcholars. 
'  -  ^"^^  Patcr-nofter  is  as  follows: 
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itn  dylednvyr  ;  me  floe  arfwain  ni  i  hrcfedigatth  eithr  gvcard  ri  rl\ 
tatr^saddot  tiyu/r  dejr/uu,  aWgallu,  o-^rgo^oniMMt,  jit  tas  ecjla^. 


Cities*  towns,  forts,  and  other  )      Wales  ctnuiw  nr 

EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.        j  Of  tOWDS  that  art TCT^ 

ifithfr  for  populoufnefs  or  magnificence.     Beaumaris  is  the  c:.::' 
of  Anglefey*,  and  has  a  harbour  for  (hips.     Brecknock  trade- .: 
ing.   Cardigan  is  a  large  populous  town,  and  lies  in  the  neig; 'c^ . 
of  lead  and  filver  mines.     Caermarthen  has  a  large  bridge,  a.  - 
vemed  by  a  mayor,  two  HierifFs,  and  aldermen,  who  wear  iar'.f  " 
and  othei  cnfigns  of  ftate.     Pembroke  is  well  inhabited  bv  g-.: 
and  tradcfmen;  and  part  of  the  country  is  fo  fertile  and  pkai:. 
it  is  called  Little  England.     The  other  towns  of  Wales  havr  r. 
particular.    It  is,  however,  to  be  obferved,  that  Wales,  in  :• 
limes,  was  a  far  more  populous  and  wealthy  country  than  it  u  ■ 
lent ;  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  fortifications*  yet  mz-y 
#ld  cadles  arefo  ilrongly  bailt»  and  fo  well  fituated,  that  ih' »  - 
he  turned  intoftrong  forts  at  a  fmaH  expenfe:  witnefsthcvicf  : 
fence  which  many  of  them  made  in  the  civil  wars  betvecaCi. 
and  his  parliament. 

Antiqajities  AND  CURIOSITIES,  7      Walcs  aboandsic T  Tu 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.        j  antiquity.    Sevcralu:!  » 
are  ftupendoufly  large;  and  in  fome,  the  remains  of  Roman  a::r.'. 
are  plainly  difcernible.     The  architedurc  of  others  is  do-j---'^ 
fome  appear  to  be  partly  Britiih  and  partly  Roman.    Ie  B.cri. 
Ihiie  are  fome  rude  fculptures,  upon  a  ftone  fix  feet  hi gb,  ci.  - 
IMaiJen-ftone;  bur  the  remains  of  the  Druidical  inftituiion:,  :.:- 
©f  worfliip,  are  chiefly  difcernible  in  the  Ifle  of  Anglei'ey,  th:  ••' 
Mona,  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  defcribes  it  as  being  t  :ci/ a: 
XLiry  of  the  Druidical  rites  and  religion.     Cherphilly-c^ftlc  ii.  ^ ■ 
gaiifhire  is  faid  to  have  been  the  largcft  in  Great  Britain,  "   ' 
Windfor;  and  the  remains  of  it  fhow  it  to  have  been  a  mo.l  -  - 
ijbric.     One  half  of  around  tower  has  fallen  quite  down,  ban:  • 
overhangs  its  bafis  more  than  nine  feet,  and  is  as  great  acu:.. 
the  leaning  tower  of  Pifa  in  Italy. 

Among  the  natural  curioiities  of  thiscountrv,  are  the  fo!lo\^- 
afraall  village  called  Newton,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  a  remaikaH 
ttigh  the  fea,  wiiich  ebbs  and  flows  contrary  to  the  tide.    In  M*  : 
fliirc  is  Kader  Idris,  a  mountain  remarkable  for  itb  height,  whi^; 
Tariety  of  Alpine  plants.    Ib  Flintfhire  is  a  famous  w^l,  knf'^^i 
name  of  St.  Wenefred's  well,  at  which,  accordine  to  the  lejeni- 
ol'  the  common  people,  miraculous  cures  have  been  perform. ii 
fpring  boils  with  vail  impetuofity  out  of  a  rock,  and  is  forn.^  -  >! 
beautiful  polygonal  well,  covered  with  a  rich  arch,  fap?ort.<i  :| 
lar:,,  and  the  roof  is  moft  exquifitely  carved  in  ftone.    Over  :nt  \ 
is  alfo  a  chapel,  a  neat  piece  of  Gothic  architedore,  but  in  a  vcr .  r 
fiate.     King  James  II.  paid  a   vifit  to  the  well  of  Sl  >^  trnf 
l6s6,  and  was  re  warded /or  his  piety  by  a  prefent  which  wa^  r  - 
of  the  very  fliift  in  which  his  great  grandmother,  Mary  Sin  'M. 
liead.    The  fpring  is  fuppofed  to  be  one  of  the  tinell  in  the  Bm 

•  The  IHc  of  Anglcfey,  which  h  the  moft  weftcrn  covinty  of  North  V  ■ ". 
rfmsivjcd  on  all  C\\li:5  bv  the  IriJli  Sea,  except  on  the  Ibuth-caft,  v-Wre  it  i.>  '"' 
BrTtjin  by  a  narrow  irr.jit,  ralltd  Moneii,   which  in  fome  phcf*  rr>iy  br  :'''•' 
at  lc\T 'A-jter.     'i'h  ■.  i.l  »n<l  ii  dU'ut  24  milf«:  J«-^nt>  *^^  ^^  broaJ,  anJ  iczi.'*^'  *4 . 
It  wus.  tiic  uAcicAL  Ic^t  of.  tiic  Briiilh  Druids. 
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--5 ;  and  by  two  different  trials  and  calculations  lately  made,  is 
i  to  throw  oQt  about  twenty-onc  tons  of  water  in  a  minate.     It 
rxcezes,  or  fcarcely  varies  in  the  quantity  of  water  either  in  dry  ' 

■y  teafDn5;  bxit  in  confequence  of  the  latter  it  aifunies  a  wheyirfi 
-.  Tic  imal!  town  adjoining  to  the  well  is  known  by  the  name  of  I 

•  ^e?..    In  Caernarvon  (hire  is  the  high  mountain  of  Penmanmawr,  i 

:H?  p^ge  of  which  the  public  road  lies,  and  occafions  no  fmall 
r  :.j  maLV  travellers  ;  from  one  hand  the  impending  rocks  feem 
•  rntte  ready  to  crufh  them  to  pieces ;  and  the  great  precipice 
•^,  ^hich  nangs  over  the  fea,  is  fo  hideous,  and  (till  very  Uicly,  i 

:  >«  Jl  was  raifed  on  the  fide  of  the  road)  M\  ot  danger,  that  one  ! 

:r  ".-js  cf  difmul  confequence.     Snowdon  hill  has  been  founc*,  by  ■ ; 

*  'irnieiiiuremcnt,  to  be  124.0  yards  in  perpendicular  height. 

rre  ire  a  great  number  of  pleafing  profpe^ts  and  pifturcfque  views 
-.e. :  and  this  country  is  highly  worthy  the  attention  of  the  curious 

'^NiiacE  AKD  MANUFACTURES.]  The  Welch  are  on  a  footing,  as 

-ir  comraercc  and   manufactures,  with  manv  of  the  wellcrn  and 

.rn  cotintics  of  England.     Their  trade  is  moftly  inland,  or  with 

":v  d,  into  which  they  import  numbers  of  bJack^attle.     Milford 

•  ":,  which  is  reckoned  the  fineft  in  Europe,  lies  in  Pembrokefliire; 
♦:.e  \V;ch  have  hitherto  reaped  no  great  benefit  from  it,  though  of 

•  cn.n'.dfrable  faros  have  been  granted  by  parliament  for  its  forti/ica- 

-.  The  suking  it  the  principal  harbour  in  the  kingdom  would  meet 

^^  V^i  opposition   in  parliament  from  the  numerous  Cornifh  and 

''.-coii^t'Y  members,  the  benefit  of  whofe  eftates  muft  be  greatly 

-:  rd  by  the  difufe  of  Plymouth  dnd  Portfmourh,  and  other  harbours. 

tow  a  of  Pembroke  employs  near  200  merchant  (hips,  and  its  in- 

anti  carry  on  an  extenfive  trade.    In  Brecknockihire  arc  feveral 

:?ri  n:inufactures  ;  and  Wales  in  general  carries  on  a  great  coal 

--•  »ith  England  and  Ireland. 

>-jN5TiTUTioN  AND  GOVERNMENT.]    Walcs  was  United  and  incor- 
■r.'M  with  England,  in  the  27th  of  Henry  VIII. ;  when,  by  adl  of  par- 
■*u  the  government  of  it  was  modelled  according  to  the  EngliQi 
"r ;  1.1  b.'^'^,  culloms,  and  tenures,  contrary  to  thofe  of  England,  be- 
;  i-"M".«Tated,  and  the  inhabitants  admitted  to  a  participation  of  all  the  .• 

.  Mr  :ibcnicsand  privileges,  particularly  that  of  fending  members  to 
-..-J:*:n:,  viz.  a  knight  for  every  (hire,  and  a  burgefs  for  every  Ihire- 
»r.e:icfptM?rionctb.  By  the  34th  and  35th  of  the  fame  reign,  there 
r-  ori:.incd  four  feveral  circuits  for  the  adminiftration  of  jufticc  in 
f-rd  il'ir«,  each  of  which  was  to  include  three  (hires;  fo  that  the  { 

"'-jaiuce  of  Chefter  has  under  his  jurifdiflion  the  three  feveral  fhires  ' 

t,  Drnbigh,  and  Montgomery.     The  (hires  of  Caernarvon,  Me- 
-T,  aid  Anglefey,  are  under  the  juilices  of  North  Wales.    Thofe  ' 

^i  s.ic:7\^Tthen,  Pembrokefhire,  and  Cardigan,  have  alfo  their  juftices ;        ^  ^ 

'    ■ '-' '.'.ikcMifc  thofe  of  Radnor,  Brecknock,  and  Glamorgan.    By  the  ^ 

♦ '  ^  c^fq-:ecn  Elizabeth,  one  other  jufticc-afiiftant  was  ordained  to  the 
*'  -'•cr  j-nices;  fo  that  now  everyone  of  the  faid  four  circuits  has  two   * 
;u  .cc,  viz,  one  chief-juftice,  and  a  fecond  juftice-alTjftant.  ^ 

KtviNUEs.]  As  to  the  revenues,  the  crown  has  a  certain  though 
t'r,.i'i  prcpeny  in  the  produdl  of  the  filver  and  lead  mines;  but  it  is 
i-i  '1  ttiai  loe  revenue  accruing  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  from  his  princi- 
p-i  r.y,  do«  liot  e.vcecd  7  or  8000I.  a  vcar. 

Ax:4:.]  The  arm:  of  the  prince  of  Wales  differ  from  thofe  of  Eng- 
I^r.d,  ofil/  by  the  addition  of  a  Ubel  of  three  points.  His  cap,  or  badge 
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wa^^Se  K'p '•'""  °"»fi/°*''  f'y  »  «rophy  of  that  kind.  ^Mc 
Kiiiea  at  the  battle  of  Poiftiers,  and  the  motto  it  M  i.tn  I  'V-n- 
Jidt;  S  l"'^"l!^''  '^T^J^'  ^*  ^^  tutelar  faim  of  i^'w 

ofthl!     I-'  ^c^"  *""«"' hiilory  of  Wales  is  uncemio,  0- » 

vereilnTnd'inI  ^"'J P"°"'  "''•*  «''''^^"^*'  "'  That  thCu^ 
fi,i^.^,?   •   K   »?''«P"<le'«.  appears  from  the  Enelifl,  hiflorv    I 

JJimeta:,  and  the  Ordovices.  ,  Tlicfe  prople  were  never  en:  -  i- 
i'\?.oW.^°'"""\'^°"^''  P"t  of  their  countn.  Tapped 
wady  obferved.  conquered  the  counties  of  Monmouth  and  K   ■•• 

prodent  people,  governed  by  their  own  princes  and  ihfir  o.- 
l^nl  h^  \r  V°'  ^""^Tl'  ^'""^  °f  Wales,  divided  hi.  d.:  -.: 

About*  I}^  "  S?;'' "  "'""^^  '''"^^  to  the  independcncv  d  i 

»b^s  oi  rhf/  "  !*'  ^T^^'  °^  ^"Sland  planted  a  color,  c.  , 

^DpTied  with  1  n^"^' r"**- ,  ^?  "37,  the  crown  of  Engbi:.:  ■ 
inhrm  iTnrl  r^'T-  '"•■•"'"  ^"'"'^  '°'''i^'^  "^  Wales  ^theiro!  . 
his  uL^t  ?'i%^'7''^"'  '?  *>^'^^'"  to  be  fafe  from  the  ^crfecmi 

Hcnrvll  iSh  ^■■y'fy"'  b^ving  PUt  himfelf  under  thepro:e.-.  . 
ni^ry  Jli.  to  whom  he  did  homage.  ^ 

folved  to  .'nT "iv?"  """l"*  '"""^'y  '•'*  ^"-^tion  of  Ed«-ard  I.  »,"  • 
of  Wales  ='5";,^^^'"  to  the  crown  of  England;  and  Lle«elln.  r-  . 

penetratSl  f    "'rr  '"  "T^  =*'  *  Prodigious  expenfc,  whh  »  .. 
drove  tS  WetVf  'k''  ""'^'  '"''•"S  P""'-'^"'"  of 'be  I/le  of  A..: 

onder  vouna  r  i„      ,,"    ' ..  ^be  Welch,  however,  made  feverii  <•- 
H?was7uccidl A    J."  '  }""'•.  "  ^^'^'  in  « ^82.  be  was  killed  ..  •  .: 
Wd«    who    in-   ^^'^  brother  David,  the  laft  independent  p-r  • 
h\^J.'Ju\  ^^'nS  into  Edward's  hands  through  treacher/ « 

K  this  t,W    Wale,  was  ar.nexed  to  his  crown  of  England.    1;  - 
Tthc  Welch  4^1    "''p^''  '^".£'l^"d  perpetrated  the  inhuman  m. 
complZtsctn     a  ^r'r"^'".?  ^''^'  this  cruelty  was  not  fui.ci.r 
Tered     n  c7o^"^       '  ^^'^"'  ^''  '^"«"'  i"  the  year  ,284.  to  b.-.:- 

prince'^  of  w!l7,   1     ""''^PX  Edward  II.;  Ld  from  him  the  L-:!. 
ClTfh  kin«      Th"  k'^^'  ^""  '^^'■""'^^^  to  the  eldeft  fons  of  : 

fanfe    It  h  p'rope^  tweleTto'obT''"  ''"k'  \"«1.""''  ''"?°'"^'  "-*• 
alwavs  founl^  it,hf-^.!  °  ?blerve.  that  the  kings  of  luielard  r..- 

S  the  r  re  "J    ThI;'    f,'  L'"  ''""^^  '^^  ^^^'^b  mth  partic.Urm.. 

aftually  kfpt  a  court"^  f  J}  ^°"'  "°'  ""'^  ''"^''*  '''^^^  titular  di,n:tv .  :• 

was Pa^ed Kc c  own  tr  ^.e''':? ''%'"" "''"^''''  '"'"^ ">" '■-^' 
principalitv      ThU  .         u     "!  ='<J'n'n"»ration  of  all  the  affair,  o;'  t 

when  H  nr^y  VlTl  l^no  W-    !^"  ""^'^"y  »  Pi«^cc  of  policy.  • 
Of  Wales.  ^  ^"^•.^''''  "o  fo"'  bjs  daughter  Mary  *a,  created  p.ii. 
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ViOTia  mentioned  by  Tacit  as  was  not  this  ifland,  bat  the  Ifl« 
..lev.    Some   think  it  takes  its  name  from  the  Saxon  word 
:  iQong,)  becaufe,  lying  in  Sv  George's  Channel,  it  is  almoiL 
difkance  from  the  kingdoms  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
s  r.tMoaa  feems  to  have  been  a  generical  name  with  the  ancients 
urjLched  ifland.      Its  length  from  north  to  fouth  is  rather  more 
:rv  miles,  its  breadth  from  eight  to  fifteen ;  and  the  latitude  of 
:i-e  of  the  iilaiid  is  fifty-foor  degrees  fixteen  minates  north*    It 
.bt  on  a  clear  day  three  Britannic  kingdoms  may  be  feen  from 
'ir.d.    The  air  here  is  wholefome,  and  tne  climate,  only  making 
'•'acce  for  the  fituation,  pretty  much  the  fame  as  that  in  the 
* :  England,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  much  in  other  refpedh. 
I  !v  parts  are  barred,  and  the  campaign  fruitful  in  wheat,  barley, 
:; .},  ftox,  hemp,  roots,  and  pulfe.     The  ridge  of  mountains, 
>M  a  It  f^ere,  divide  the  ifland,  both  proted^s  and  fertilifes  the 
;•  >.  .vV.cre  there  is  good  pallurage.     The  better  fort  of  inhabitants 
ro.>i  t<zeable  horfes,  and  a  fmall  kind,  which  is  fvvift  and  hardy; 
v:t  \ney  troubled  with  any  noxious  animals.     The  coaib  abound 
.  ira  fu^l;  and  the' puffins,  which  breed  in  rabbit  holes,  arealmofl 
'    ^'  hi,  and  eileemed  very  delicious.     It  is  faid  that  this  ifland 
•:'h  ttiih  iron,  lead,. and  xopper  mines,  though  unwrought;  as 

f  quarries  of  marble,  flate,  and  ilone. 

'  •<  V.\t  of  Man  contains  feventeen  pariihes,  and  four  towns  oil  the 

*  -  "L,    Caille-town  is  the  metropolis  of  the  ifland,  and  the  feat  of 

^  cr ume&c ;  Pcele  of  late  years  begins  to  Hourifli ;  Douglas  has  the 

c.arket  and  beft  trade  in  the  ifland,  and  the  richeil  and  moft 

-  ''.'^:own,  on  account  of  its  excellent  harbour,  and  its  fine  mole^ 

■'^A:.g  into  the  fea.     It  contains  about  900  houfes,  and  is  a  neat 

•  A..:  to^n,  i\^c  buildings  lofty,  but  the  (Ireets  narrow  and  clofe. 

-^'''■>  ^v.  \ike\vifc  a  confiderable  commerce,  on  account  of  its  fpacious 

ir  which  fliips  may  ride  fafe  from  all  winds,  excepting  the  north- 
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^    The  reader,  by  throwing  his  eyes  on  the  map,  may  fee  how  con- 

►  ■' '  V r:!y  this  ifland  is  fituated  for  being  the  ftorehoufe  of  fmugglers, 

"•i  ij  » as  till  within  thefe  few  years,  to  the  inexpreflible  prejudice 

" '-  .\ja;e:ys  revenue ;  and  this  neccflarily  leads  us  to  touch  upon  the 

• »'»' of  the  ifland. 

^'  -irij  the  time  of  the  Scandinavian  rovers  on  the  feas,  who  have 

"  "'<-ort  mentioned,  this  ifland  was  their  rendez-vous,  and  their  chief 

^*-^  '*^iiberc  collcded;  from  whence  they  annoyed  the  Hebrides, 

"f  *'*  hnu.n.aod  Ireland.    The  kings  of  Man  are  often  mentioned  in 

t-rry;  iji(i  though  we  have  no  regular  account  of  their  fucceflion,  and 

' '  ^.'*  ""^^  ^cw  of  their  names,  yet  thoy  undoubtedly  were  for  fomc  ages 

:*  '"j-^^^^^^ofcfeas.  About  the  year  1263,  Alexanderll.  kingof  Scot- 

"   '^^'P^"'f<l  prince,  having  defeated  the  Danes,  laid  claim  to  the  fu- 

.  '..ir/.y  of  Min^  ^^  obliged  Owen  or  John,  its  king,  to  acknowledge 

V  .  Ti  z\  lofj  paramount.    It  feems  to  have  continued  tributary  to  the 

_•  '^^  0^  Scotiaad,  till  it  was  reduced  by  Edward  I. ;  and  the'kings  of 

.-r.'^.aikQ,  fxota  that\time,  exercifed  the  fuperiority  over  the  ifland; 

:  ^ouoa  we  6ad  it  ftUl  poffcffed  by  the  pofterity  of  its  Danifti  princes, 

la  uz  rcigaof  Edward  III  who  difpoffeflcd  the  Uft  q|ucen  of  the  ifland. 
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and  bettowcd  it  on  his  favourite,  Montague,  earl  of  Salifburr. 
family  honours  and  eftate  being  forfeited,  Henry  IV.  be>o\fc  il 
and  the  patronage  of  the  bifhoprick,  firft  upon  the  Northambe'!.»i 
mily,  and,  that  bring  forfeited,  upon  fir  John  Stanley,  w.-i'^.r  j 
rity,  the  earls  of  Derby,  enjoyed  it,  till,  by  failure  of  heirs  wil^j} 
volved  upon  the  duke  of  Athol,  who  married  the  filler  of  tr.^-  -* 
Derby.  Rcafons  of  ftate  rendered  it  necefiary  for  the  crown  0:  ( 
Britain  to  purchafe  the  cudoms  of  the  ifland  from  tiie  Athoi  i-n 
and  the  bargain  was  completed  by  70,oool.  being  p^id  to  : 
in  1765.  The  duke,  however,  retains  his  territorial  prop'rr 
ifland,  though  the  form  of  its  government  is  altered;  and  t'jt 
now  the  fame  rights,  powers,  and  prerogative^,  as  the  dJiic  .\  ra 
enjoyed.  The  inhabitants  alfo  retain  many  of  their  ancit-ni  v*.  li 
tions  and  cuilem:. 

The   elhblifhed  religion  in  Man  is  that  of  the  church  of'  I'.rl. 
The  bilhop  of   Sodor  and  M.in  enjoys  all  the  fpiritual  ri^iit^--  ' 
eminences  of  the  other  bilhops,  but  does  not  fit  in  the  Bri'il]  i-. 
peers— his  fee  never  having  been  erected  into  an  Eng!  iL  bAivi^.    ^ 
of  the  mod  excellent  prelates  who  ever  adorned  the  epifccpil  Oir  :' 
was  Dr.  Thomas  Wilfon,  bilhop  of  Man,  who  preudcd  over  r  r  -' 
ccfe  upward  of  fifty-feven  years,  and  died  in  the  year  I755»  sg"^  ^ 
three.     He  was  eminently  dlllinguiflied  for  the  piety  and  ibe  t.-i* 
rinefs  of  his'life,  hij  benevolence  and  hofpitality,  and  his  ur.rrr: 
attention  to  the  happinefs  of  the  people  entrufted  to  his  care.    H.- 
couraecd  agriculture,  eftabliftied  fchools  for  the  inftruftion  of  i^t  u 
ren  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ifland,  tranflated  fome  of  hii  (Icz- . 
pieces  into  the  Manks'  language,  to  render  them  more  ge^c^*!^  •.. 
to  them,  and  founded  parochial  libraries  in  every  pari'h  in  b 
Some  of  his  notions  refpefting  government  and  church  difcipV.^ 
not  of  the  moll  liberal  kind :  but  his  failings  were  fo  few,  an^  ' 
tues  fo  numerous  and  confpicuous,  that  lie  was  a  great  blf  li:  i-^ 
Ifle  of  Man,  and  an  ornament  to  human  nature:     Cardioal  t 
fo  much  veneration  for  his  charafter,  that,  out  of  regard  to  bin', 
tained  an  order  from  the  court  of  France,  that  no  privateer  of  thj'  a 
(hould  ravage  the  Ifle  of  Man. 

The  ecclefiaflical  government  is  well  maintained  in  thisitlanJ,  .1^ ' ' 
livings  are  comfortable.     The  language,  which  is  called  th*;  M  . 
and  is  fpoken  by  the  common  people,  is  radically  Erfe,  or  I.j  i, 
with  a  mixture  of  other  languages.   The  New  Tcliamput  and  t:.  ^ 
mon  prayer  book  have  been  tranflated  into  the  ManksMangincc 
natives,  who  amount  to  about  30,000,  are  inofFenfivc,  charira 
hofpitable.     The  better  fort  live  in  ftone  houfcs,  and  th 
thatched;  and  their  ordinary  bread  is  made  of  oatraeal.     1 " 
dufts  for  exportation  confift  of  wool,  hides,  and  tallow;  whu 
exchange  with  foreign  fliipping  for  commodities  they  may  h.'. 
iion  for  from  other  p.irts.     Before  the  fouth  promontory  of  *-  ^ 
little  ifland,  called  the  Calf  of  Man  :  it  is  about  three  Kiile>  in  ci. 
and  feparated  from  Man  by  a  channel  about  two  furlong>  h.o:-J. 
•  This  iiland  aitords  fome  curiofjties  which  may  araule  :j:-  -t '"' 
They  confill  chiefly  of  Runic  fcpulchral  infcriptions  and  nu»i.«'-' 
of  ancient  brafs  dag^^ers,  ar.d  other  weapons  of  that  mcul.  r^  ; 
of  pure  gold,  whicJi  are  fonietimcs'dug  up,  and  ftrem  to  :fi»iJ«:-"  . 
fplenJqr  of  its  ancient  pofllilors. 
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TK  if^jij  is  fitaated  oppofitc  the  coaft  of  Hampfliire,  from  wMcli 

.tr-urited  by  a  channel,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to  fcven  miles; 

coniiJered  as  part  of  the  county  of  Southampton,  and  is  within 

hectic  of  Wincheilcr.     Its  greateft  length,  extending  from  caJl  to 

*.  nfafarrs  nearly  twenty-three  miles;  its  breadth,  from  north  ta 

'^<f  above  thirteen.      The  air  is  in  general  healthy,  particularly  in 

M;i:2rra  parts:   the  foil  is  various;  but  fo great  is  its  fertility,  that 

i^  rainy  years  a^o  computed,  that  mo/e  wheat  was  grown  here  in 

•  c:r  :h.iti  could  be  confumed  by  the  inhabitants  in  eight;  and  it  is 

~.eu  that  its  prefent  produce,  under  the  great  improvements  of 

vLi-'jre,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  land  lately  brought  into 

^j:,  has  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  increafe  of  population^ 

?e  of  hills,  which  afford  £ne  pafture  for  (heep,  extends  from  call 

through  the  middle  of  the  ifland.     The  interior  parts  of  the 

i?u,  oi  *  ell  as  its  extremities,  afford  a  great  number  of  beautiful 

-  cidirefqae  profpe^ls,  not  only  in  the  pailoral  but  alfo  in  the  great 
I  roiiia.ntic  flylc.     Of  thcfc  beauties  the  gentlemen  of  the  iSand 

c  2\2i]ed  themfelves,  as  well  in  the  choice  of  (iCuations  for  their 

li'^ »  a.^  in  their  other  improvements.*   Domellic  fowls  and  poultry 

'  I  'al  hfre  in  great  numbers ;  the  outward-bound  ihips  and  veifelsac 

:u:J,  £he  Morher>bauk,  and  Cowes,  commonly  furnilhing  them* 

..e:fr<»3ithis  ifiand. 

■tich  i,  the  purity  of  the  air,  th«  fertility  of  the  foil,  and  the  beauty 
a  .2rie:y  of  the  landfcapes  of  this  iiland,  that  it  has  been  called  the 
r:en  of  Elngland;  it  has  fome  very  fine  gentlemen's  feats;  and  it  is 
'.avifiied  by  parties  of  pleafure  on  account  of  its  delightful  fcenes. 
lie  iflaDd  is  divided  into  thirty parifties ;  and,  according  to  a  very 
:.r?.te  calculation  made  in  the  year   I777f   the  inhabitants  then 

-  c^in'trc  to  eighteen  thoufand  and  twenty-four,  exclufiveof  the  troops 
0  i^n-rtd  ihcre.  Moll  of  the  farm-houfes  are  built  with  (lone,  and  even 
V  c  ccttagn  appear  neat  and  comfortable,  having  each  its  little  garden. 

i.:e  cowi  of  Newport  (lands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ifland,  of 
v»^  ::>.  ii  aay  be  confidered  as  the  capital.  The  river  Medina  empties 
^  -^l:  ir.totiic channel  at  Cowes  harbour,  diftant  about  five  miles,  and, 
^  .ng  navigable  np  to  the  quay*  is  very  commodiou?  for  trade-  The 
f' rce  principal  Ibreets  of  Newport  extend  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  are 
'.*i,ed  at  right  angles  by  three  others,  all  which  are  fpacious,  deauj 
•i  -i  "jrell  paved. 

y  nirook  caflle,  .in  the  Tfie  of  Wight,  has  been  rendered  remark- 
*•  -  by  the  confinement  of  king  Cfiartes  I.  who,  taking  refuge  here, 
v^iietiincd  a  prifoner,  from  November  1647,  to  September  1648. 
/: ::cr  :hc  execution  of  the  king,  this  caftle  was  converted  into  a  place 
^'  contncment  for  his  children:  and  his  daughter,  the  princefs  Eliza- 
h  tb.  died  ii^  it.  There  are  feveral  other  forts  in  this  ifland,  which 
^  t*  ill  ereacd  about  the  36th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  when 
n  a-.y  otbrr  forts  and  blockhoulcs  were  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
cou!l  of  England. 
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It  is  rather  extr&ordtnary*  that  even  modem  authors  are  not  tptd 
to  the  divifions  of  Ireland ;  fomedividiofi;  it  into  five  circoiu,  aed  (a 
into  four  provinces*  thofe  of  Leinfter«  Ulfter,  Connaix^ht,  and  Mi 
Aer.    The  laft  divifion  is  the  mod  commony  and  likewife  the  ntoii  i 


Lelnflerj  12  counties 


cient.. 

Counties* 
fDublin 
Louth 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
Ball  Meath . 
Weft  Meath 
King's  County 
Queen's  County 
Kilkenny 
Kildare 
^Carlow 
f  Down 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 

1  Antrim 
Londonderry 
Tyrone 
Fermanagh 
LDencgall 
i^Leitrim 
1  Rofcommon 
Cenoaa^ht«5  counties^  Mayo 


Ulfler^  9  counties 


J  Sligo 


<\runfterf  6  counties 


Chief  TowM- 
Dublin 
Drogheda 
Wicklow 
Wexford 
Longford 
Trim 
MulUnear 
Philipttown 
Maryborough 
Kilkenny 
Naa6  and  Athy 
Carlow 
Down  Patrick 
Armagh 
Monaghan 
Cavan 
Carrickfergus 

Derry 

Omagh 

Rnnifltillea 

Lifibrd 

Carrick  on  Shannon 

Rofeommon 

BaUinrobe  and  Caftld 

Sligo 

Gaiway 

£nim 

Cork 

Traiee 

Limerick 

Clonmel 

Waterford. 


Galway 

Clare 

Cork 

Kerry 

Limerick 

Tippcrary 

Waterford 
jClimate>  seasons*  and  soil.]  The  climate  of  Ireland  dii^ 
not  much  from  that  of  England^  excepting  that  it  is  more  molth  • 
leafons  in  general  being  much  wetter.  From  the  reports  of  various 
giflers,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  had  U:j 
in  Ireland  was  much  greater  than  in  the  iame  yei^u's  in  England.  I 
i^ithottC  the  evidence  of  regiilers,  it  b  certain  thatmoiftare(fvea]^' 
4iut  rain)  is  uQt  only  more  charaderilHc  of  the  climate  of  this  itii 
rhaji  that  of  England,  but  it  is  alfo  one  of  the  woril  and  moil  incooi 
nicht  circMmftanccs,  This  is  accounted  for  by  obferving,  that,  *'  J 
vvefterly  winds,  fo  favourable  to  other  regions,  and  fo  benigo  e^'f" 
this,  by  qualifying  the  rigour  of  the  northern  air,  are  yet  hurtful  n' 
extreme.  Meeting  with  no  lands  on  this  fide  of  Anterica  to  brra^  ^^' 
force,,  and  proving  in  general  too  powerful  for  the  countcracdca 
the  Ihifting  winds  from  the  eaftern  and  African  continents,  they  ^ 
hither  the  vapours  of  an  immenfe  ocean.  By  this  caufe,  the  iky  in  | 
Und  is  much  obfcured  ;  and,  from  the  nature  of  reft  and  cnndeaun 
vfc  vapours  defccnd  in  fuch  conflant  rains,  as  threaten  deftractio 
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:<  fmiis  of  the  earth  in  (bme  feafons.  This  unavoidable  evil  from  na- 
:  i\  caofcs  is  aggravated  by  the  increafe  of  it  from  others,  which  afe  i 

^.'.•'T  moral  or  political.     The  hand  of  induftry  has  been  long  idle  in  ' 

r-Qttrf  where  altroft  every  advantage  mull  be  obtained  from  its  la- 
'  ar,  and  ^here  difcoaragements  on  the  labourer  muft  nccelTarily  pro-  ^ 

lee  a  hit  of  languor.      Ever  iincc  the  neglefl  of  agriculture  in  the  ' 

1  r'.h  c?c:sn-,  the  rains  of  fo  many  ages  fubfiding  on  the  lower  grounds, 
!.~4?  ccarertcd  moft  of  the  cxtcnfive  plains  into  molTy  moraSes,  and 
1  1:  a  tenth  part  of  this  beautiful  ifle  is  become  a  repofitory  for  ftag- 
r.ied  Alters,  which,  in  the  courftf  of  evaporation,  impregnate  the  air  i 

^ '-'h  aoxious  cxhalatiotli*.'*    But,,  in  many  refpedts,  the  climate  of  ' 

I-  uiii  is  more  agreeable  than  that  of  England,  the  fummers  being  ' 

f  o.Vr,  and  the  winters  lefs  fcvcrc.     The  piercing  frofts,  the  deep  fnows, 
::i  tAe  dreadful  effipfts  of  thunder  and  lightning,  which  are  fo  fre- 
c.fntV  obfcrvcd  in  the  latter  kingdom,  are  never  experienced  here.    . 
Tae  dampnefs  above  alluded  to,  being  peculiarly  favourable  to  the 
♦"^-ivth  of  grafs,  has  been  urged  as  an  argument  why  the  inhabitants 
-id  confine  their  attention  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  to  the  total  defer- 
t   r.  of  tillage,  and  confcquent  injury  to  the  growth  of  population  ;  but 
♦  ?  foil  is  fo  infinitely  various,  a^to  be  capable  of  almoft  every  fpecies 
ct  cQltiTaTionfuitable  to  fach latitude,  with  afertility equal  to  its  variety, 
'a  li^-  w  locoafjHcaous,  that  it  has  been  obferved  by  a  refpeftable  Englifli 
invcller,  that  ••  natural  fertility,  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  king- 
^  ^,  is  certainly  in  favour  of  Ireland;  of  this  there  can  fcarcely  be  a 
c^'j  Jt  etitenained,  when  it  is  confidered  that  fomc  of  the  more  beauti- 
* '/,  and  even  beft  cultivated  counties  in  England  owe  almoil  every 
^i'?:?  to  the  capital  art  and  induftry  of  its  inhabitants/* 

Wc  fnall  conclude  this  article  with  the  further  fentiments  of  the  fame   , 
i-thoT  (\4r.  Young),  whofc  knowledge  of  the  fubjedl,  acquaintance 
*-h  the  kingdcgn,  and  candour,  are  unimpeachable. 

"  The  circumftancc  which  ftrikes  me  as  the  greateft  fingularity  of  Ire- 
'"nd  v  the  rockinefs  of  the  foil,  whi^h  fhould  feem  at  firll  fight  againU 
^  2^t  degree  of  fertility ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  faft.  Stone  is  fo  gene- 
ra), tV.it  I  have  good  reafon  t»  believe  the  whole  ifland  is  one  vaft  rock 
«t  diiiireiit  ftrau  and  kinds  rifmg  out  of  the  fea.  I  have»rarely  heard  of 
»f;v  gTtai  depths  being  funk  without  meeting  with  it.  In  general  it  ap- 
f  fars  on  the  farface  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  the  flatted  and  moft  ' 
-•?:ri]c  parti,  as  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Meath,  have  it  at  no  great 
^rrrh,  almoft  at  mnch  as  the  more  barren  ones.  May  we  not  recognifc 
i^  thi5  the  hand  of  bounteous  providence,  which  has  given  perhaps  the 
^cJ:  ftony  foil  in  Europe  to  the  moifteft  climate  in  it;  If  as  much  rain 
t^u  upon  the  days  in  England  (a  foil  very  rarely  met  with  in  Ireland, 
it  d  never  ivithont  much  ftone),  as  falls  upon  the  rocks  of  her  filler 
wii^i,  ihofe  lands  could  not  be  cultivated.  But  the  rocks  here  are 
^ '^^'^^ with Terdare ;  thofe  of  lime-ftone  with  only  a  thin  covering  of  J 

mould,  have  the  fofteft  and  moft  beautiful  turf  imaginable. 

"  The  rockinefs  of  the  foil  in  Ireland  is  fo  univerfal,  that  it  predo- 
ciinates  in  every  fort.  One  cannot  ufc  with  propriety  the  terms  clay, 
Wim,  fand,  &c.  ij  muft  be  a  ftony  clay,  a  ftony  loam,  a  gravelly  fand. 
^^v»  efpeciall7  the  yellow,  is  much  talked  of  in  Ireland ;  but  it  Is  fOc 
Vraatof  proper  difcrimi nation.  I  have  once  or  twice  fcen  almoft  a 
pcre  clay  apon  ijjc  furface  ;  but  it  is  extremely  rare.  The  true  yello\r 
fti/  u  ttimUy  found  in  a*  thin  ftratum,  under  the  furface  mould,  and 
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over  a  rock;  harfh,  tenacious,  flony,  ftrong  loams,  difficult  tc^^a 
are  not  uncommon,  but  they  are  quite  different  from  Eugliih  a'.iw 

**  Friable  fandy  loams,  dry,  but  fertile,  are  very  common,  iri  :\ 
form  the  bed  foils  in  the  kingdom  for  tillage  and  fiieep.  Tipptnr-  f 
Rofcommon  abound  particularly  in  them.  The  mofl  fertile  of  ^li 
the  bullock  paftures  of  Limerick,  and  the  banks  of  the  Shar.r  -. 
Clare,  called  the  Corcaffes.    Thefe  arc  a  mellow,  putrid,  friab'r  ':j: 

**  Sand,  which  is  fo  common  in  England,  and  yet  more  ccrn:^ 
through  France,  Germany,  aad  Poland,  quite  from  Gibraltar  t- P 
t^rfourgh,  is  no  where  met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in  narrow:-  •' 
hillocks,  upon  the  fea-coalh  Nor  did  I  ever  meet  with  or  bea:  J 
chalky  foil. 

•  **  Befides  the  great. fertility  of  the  foil,  there  are  other  circum;.  •: 
which  come  within  my  fphere  to  mention.  Few  countries  can  bt  t  .!' 
watered  by  large  and  beautiful  rivers  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  r  r  .- 
the  finell  parts  of  the  kingdom  are  on  the  banks  of  thefe  rivers.  V.  • 
nefs  the  Suir,  Blackwater,  and  LifFy,  the  Boync,  the  Norc,  theC^r  ■» 
and  part  of  the  Shannon  ;  they  wafh  a  fcenery  that  can  hari.'v  x  v 
cceded.  From  the  rockinefs  of  the  country,  however,  there  ire  Jv  • 
of  them  that  have  not  obilrudions,  which  are  great  impediinf:i-*  to  .k- 
land  navigation. 

"  The  mountains  of  Ireland  give  to  travelling  thatinterefllngv:r'*^'- 
which  a  flat  country  can  never  abound  with ;  and,  at  the  fame  tinf ,:  - 
are  not  in  fuch  number  as  to  confer  the  charadlcr  of  poverty  whji'  ^'- 
ally  attends  them.  I  was  either  upon  or  very  near  the  moll  conJUi"'  :•• 
in  the  kingdom,  Mangerton,  and  the  Keeks  in  Kerry;  theGife  :' 
(•ork;    thofe  of  Mourne,  in  Down;  Crow-Patrick  and  Ntp-'-fi»   • 
Mayo  ;  thefe  are  the  principal  in  Ireland;  and  they  are  oficnurv/ 
in  height  and  fublimity,  which  Ihould  render  them  the  objctloU" 
traveller's  attention.    The  foil,  though  rockv,  is  extremely  frra.;," 
haps  beyond  that  of  Enp;land  itfelf,  when  properly  culuvated.  ^i 
age,  tillage,  and  meadow  ground  abound  in  this  kingdom  ;bn:  r' 
tillage  was  too  much  difcountenanced,  though  the  ground  is  cxu. 
for  the  culture  of  all  grains ;  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  part^  ^* ' 
kingdom,  abundance  of  hemp  and  flax  are  raifed,.  a  cultivation  n? 
finite  advantage  to  the  linen  manufadure.    Ireland  rears  vail  nii.T  > 
of  blaclc  cattle  and  flicep,  and  the  Irifli  wool  is  excellent.   T ''«-'  f  ■ . ' 
^ious  fupplies  of  butter  and  fait  provifions  (fiOi  excepted)  (hip 
Cork,  and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  affords  the  iliongc' 
of  the  natural  fertility  of  the  Irifh  foil." 

The  bogs  of  Ireland  are  very  extenfive  ;  that  of  Allen  extfn- 
miles,  and  is  computed  to  contain  300,090  acres.    There  areotiic-  - 
which  are  very  extenfive,  and  fmaller  cries  fcattcred  over  the  «• - 
kingdom;  but  it  has  been  obferved,  that  thefe  are  not  in  gcncn.ni.. 
than  are  wanted  for  fuel. 

Rivers,  bays,  harbours,    7      T::e  numerous  rivers,  cncii-- 
.     AND  LA kEs.  j  lakes,  fpacious  bays, commoi't'J' "^ 

vens,  harbours  and  creeks^  with  which  Ireland  abounds,  gr^^^^^/'"* ' 
and  beautify  this  country.  The  Shannon  iflues  from  Lough  .A.'f''»«  ' . 
the  county  of  Leitrim,  ferves  as  a  boundary  between  Connau,?^'  '  ' 
the  three  other  provinces,  and,  after  a  courfe  of  150  miles,  torn'-'" 
its  progrefs  many  beautiful'  lakes,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  OcfA^^ 
twecn  Kerry-point  and  Loop-head,  where  it  is  nine  miles  bi'^ad. 
navigation  of  this  river  \^  Interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks  ixj-^- 
quite  acrofsit,  fouih  of  Killaloe  ;  but  this  might  be  remedied  *"  ' 
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.K  a:the  cxpcnfc  of  10  or  i2,oool. ;  and  communication  might 

II  made  with  other  rivers,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  nation.  7'hc 

:  vO.  into    the   ocean  near  Coleraine;  the  Boyne  falJs   into  St. 

::-'NCliinnel  at  Droghcda,  as  does  the  Liffey  at  the  bay  of  Dub- 

.  i.ilionly  remarkable  for  watering  that  capital,  where  it  forms 

:-■  J  harbour-      The  Barrow,  the  Nore,  and  the  Suir,  water  the 
...  fiu  of  the  kingdom,  and,  after  uniting  their  flreams  below 

.  'L  in:#  the  Channel  at  Waterford -haven, 
Li-hbivs,  havens,  harbours,  and  creeks,  which  cvcry-where  indent 

.^L  ffiim  the  chief  glory  of  Ireland,  and  render  that  country  be- 
'  I  :':v  country  in  Europe  beft  fitted  for  foreign  commerce.     The  mod 

.:.:.b'.e  are  thofeofCarrickfergus,Strangfof|l,  Dundrum,  Carling- 

--  D-r.dr.lk,  Dublin,  Waterford,  Dungarvan,  Cork,  Kinfale,  Balti- 

rc.G!:ndore,Dummanus,Bantry,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Shannopmouth, 

:y.  blic,o,  Donegal!,  Killebegs,  Lough-Swilly,  and  Lough-Foyle. 

.'^r.d  contains  a  vaft  number  of  lakes,  or,  as  they  were  formerly 

*i.  lojgh5,  particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Ulfler  and  Connaught. 

V  -Ithesi  produce  large  quantities  of  fine  fifh  ;  and  the  great  Lake 

'h,  between  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Down,  and  Armagh,  is  re- 

-.:1c  for  its  petrifying  quality.   Some  of  the  Irifh  lak«s  afford  the 

•  Wiiufd  and  romantic  profpefls,  particularly  that  of  Killarney, 
vv  lika  its  name  from  a  fmall  town  in  the  county  of  Kerry.    This 

'^  'vaich  may  be  divided  into  three,  is  entirely  furrounded  with 
'i/am.  rocks,  and  precipices,  the  immenfe  declivities  of  which  are 
'f:  t.ith  woods,  intermixed  with  ever-greens,  from  near  their  tops 

'*.?  lakes  tVcmfelves  ;  among  which  are  a  number  of  rivulets  tum- 

g  o'^cr  the  precipices,  fome  from  heights  of  little  lefsthan  300  feet. 

irc  lop  of  one  of  the  furrounding  mountains  is  a  fmall  round  lake, 

:  a  <|uarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  called  the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl. 

n  tir:  lurface  of  the  lake  to  the  top  of  the  cavity,  or  brim  of  the 

•  1,  E^.'v  bf  about  300  yards  •,  and  when  viewed  from  the  circular  top, 
'  i  <v  moft  £ibniftiing  appearance.  The  depth  of  it  is  vallly  great, 
'  -  .  ;•  aiiathomable,  as  the  natives  pretend.     The  difcharge  of  the 

;-:t-u:^s  waters  of  this  bowl,  through  a  chafm  into  the  middle  lake, 
•  'HIS  er.£  of  the  fincfl  cafcades  in  the  world,  vifible  for  150  yards. 


' '  '■':  ?^_^-}^r  places,  for  the  amufement  of  travellers  ;  and  the  difcharge 
'  leit  pieces  is  tremendous,  refembling  moll  the  rolling  of  a^  violent 
•  -■  f-'f  thunder,  which  fee ms  to  travel  the  furrounding  fcenery,  and 
-  -"^sy  among  the  diflant  mountains.  Here  alfo  mufical  i'nitruments, 
^  :  ^i'^i  the  horn  and  trumpet,  afford  the  mod  delightful  entertain- 
rr^-iit,  aridraife  a  concert  fuperior  to  that  of  a  hundied  performers. 


ica  iiave  their  ncfts  in  that  place. 
InAND  NAVIGATION.]  The  inland  navigation of  Ireland  is  very  im- 
r-^^'iole,  as  appears  fiom  the  canals  that  have  lately  been  cut  through 
'/  '"-•'  pirn  of  the  kingdom  ;  one  in  particular,  reaching  an  extent  of 
''^  "^'^^Mbttwecnihe  Shannon  and  the  LifFey  at  Dublin,  which  opens 
:'  ^^^J^'-^^^tation  from  the  Channel  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Infurvcy-. 
!-.«:  thegrourii  for  this  canal.it  was  found  neceffary  to  carry  it  through 
^  ^'-E  24  miles  over,  which,  from  the  fpungy  nature  of  the  foil,  bccam 
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z  work  pf  incredible  labour  and  txptnte,  in  flrengtHening  tKe  d!' 
^nd  other  works  to  prevent  falling  in. 

MouNTAiNsr.]     TJic  Iiifli  language  has  been  more  happy  in  d*. 
guiihing  the  iize  of  mountains  tnan  perhaps  any  other.    A  hs'> ". 
nifies  a  low  hill,  unconneftcd  with  any  other  eminence ;  JUevemr' 
craggy  high  mountain 


-ridges ;  a  hienn,  or 


ain,  gradually  afoending  and  continued  in  fc '  > 
binn,  iignifies  a  pinnacle,  or  mountain  of  rhr 
magnitude,  ending  in  a  (harp  or  abrupt  precipice*     The  two  iar 
often  feen  and  compounded  together  in  one  and  the  {ame  range,    i 
land,  however,  when  compared  with  fomc  other  countries,  ii  h:*\ 
being  mountainous.     The  mountains  of  Mourne  and  Iveagh,  ir  * 
county  of  Down,  arc  r^Mkoned  among  fome  of  the  highcil  in  thck 
dom  ;  of  which  Slieu  Denard  has  been  calculated  at  a  pcrper.J  v. 
height  of  105.6  yards.     Many  other  mountains  are  found  in  Ird. 
which  contain  beds  of  minerals,  coals,  done,  flate,  and  marbU,  v 
veins  of  iron,  lead,  and  copper. 

Forests.]  The  chief  forefts  in  Ireland  lie  in  Lcinftcr,  the  ii"  : 
and  Queen's  counties,  and  thofe  of  Wexford  and  Carlow.    In  L 
there  are  great  forefls,  as  in  the  county  of  Donegall,  and  in  the  r  : 
part  of  Tyrone;   alfo  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  along Lf>"-: 
Earne,  and  ih  the  north  part  of  the  county  of  Down,  wherein  i.  .* 
good  timber  ;  and  the  oak  is  efteeiped  as  good  as  any  of  the  £:.^  • 
growth,  and  as  fit  for  fhip-building. 

Metals  and  minerals.]  The  mines  of  Ireland  arc  late  difcovn - 
Several  contain  filverand  lead ;  and  it  is  faid  that  thirty  pound'  0/ 1.  c 
leadrore  produce  a  pound  of  filver;  but  the  richeft  filvcf  mice  u  . 
Wicklow ;  where  fome  gold  ore  has likewife been  difcovcrcd,bat  itw. 
not  feem  likely  to  prove  very  produdlive.  A  copper  and  lead  mice  ;u 
been  difcovercd  at  Tipperary ;  as  likewife  iron<ore,and  excellent  i:.' 
flone  f©r  buildings     In  one  part  of  the  kingdom  is  a^ream  of  «-^ 
very  much  impregnated  with  copper,  which  yields  great  qusntiiif^ 
that  metal.     The  method  taken  to  obtain  it,  is  by  putting  broad  p.-' 
of  iron  into  a  place  where  the  water  falls  from  fome  height,  To  ihat  t  •• 
may  receive  the  whole  po\yer  of  the  falling  water.     The  ae^d,  vr.iv 
holds  the  coppe*  in  folution.  Jets  it  fall  in  order  to  dilToIve  the  iro..,' 
which  it  has  a  ftronger  affinity.    On  the  iron  the  other  metal  appe-r. . 
its  proper  form,  incrufling  the  plate,  and  gradually  penetrating!'.  - 
that  at  laft  a  plate  of  copper  is  left  inftead  of  iron.  Hence,  it  i^ii:- 
the  vulgar,  that  this  water  has  a  power  ofchangine  iron  into  cop r 
but  this  is  a  inillake ;  for  the  iron  is  all  diflblved  and  carried  do'*r  * 
ftream  by  the  acid,  whiph  formerly  hejd  the  copper  in  folution;  vu 
the  latter,  deprived  of  its  folvcnt^  which  then  rendered  it  invifiblc.f^ 
makes  its  appearance  when  the  water  let$  it  fall.     Some  of  tae  ir 
marble  quarries  contain  a  kind  of  porphyry,  being  red  ftripcd  ^» 
white.     QuarrlK  of  fine  (late  arc  found  ip  mpft  of  tht  couoties.    1  -I 
cpals  th;it  are  dug  at  Kilkenny  emit  very  little  fmoke;  and  itconu;"- 
cryllalline  ftream  which  has  no  fedimcnt.     Thofe  peculiarities,  >*- 1 
the  fercnity  of  the  air  in  that  place,  have  given  rife  to  the  ve- 
known  proverb,  •'  that  Kilkenny  conuins  fire  without  fmokc,  »"'^ 
without  mud,  and  air  without  fog.'' 

Vegetable  and  animal  produc- 7     There  is  little  that  Wi' |i' 

TJONS  BY  SEA  AND  LAND.  f  dcT  this  head  that  is  pecu.  ! 

to  Ireland,  her  produdions  being  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  F.ng-  I 

and  Scotland.     Ireland  affords  excellent  turf  and  mofs,  which  Ar«-  | 

v^ft  fervicc  for  firing,  where  wood  and  coals  arc  fcarce.    A  few  wc^* 
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t  formerly  foand  in  Ireland-;  but  theyJiive  long  fince  been  exter- 

i'.cdby  their  wolf-dogs,  which  are  much  larger  than  maftiiFs,  fhaped 

z  greyhounds,  yet  as  gentle  and  governable  as  fpaniels.     What  has 

:r.4l7r2dyob(erved' about  the  Iriih  exportation  of  fait  pr#vi/ions 

^den:W  evinces  the  prodigious  numbers  of  hogs  and  fheep,  as  well  as 

s'i,  eittle,  bred  in  that  kingdom.     Rabbits  are  faid  to  be  more  plen-* 

.'  tkre  tbtn  in  England,     The  fi(h  that  are  caught  upon  the  coafls 

'  IrcLad  iie  Uk^wile  in  greater  plenty  than  on  thofe  of  England* 

.:  :cm;  of  them  larg<nr  and  more  excellent  in  their  kind. 

At  uif  commeaceinent  of  the  prefent  century,  the  number  of  inha- 

:  :ts  is  Ireland  waa  thought  to  be  about  two  millions ;  whereas,  in 

'i.  thfTc  were,  according  to  iir  William  Petty,    no  more   than 

-:o.ooo.    Bnt  from  the  accounts  laid  before  the  houfe  of  commons 

"  i"i6,  (as  retamed  by  the  hearth-money  colledlors),  the  number  of 

^>es  in  Ireland  amounted  to  474,234.     if  we  add  to  this  the  proba- 

.'  ipxreafe  £iice,  and  allow  for  the  numbers  intentionally  or  una- 

d:ibly  overlooked  in  fuch  returns,  w.e  may  reafonably  conclude  that 

r^refent  adual  amount  is  500,000. 

•Vc  are  next  to  confider  what  average  number  of  perfons  we  fhould 
~v  to  each  houfe.     In  the  peafants'  cottages  in  Ireland  (perhaps  the 
n  pojclous  in  the  world),  Mr.  Young  in  fome  parts  found  the  aver- 
se r^  iLd  6| ;  others  have  found  it  in  different  places  to  be  feven ;  and 
-r.  himilton,  in  his  account  of  the  ifland  of  Raghery,  enumerates 
nc  h.iira,  and  difcovered  the  average  therein  to  be  8.     In  the  ci* 
-r^  i^l  priQcipal  towns,  the  houfes,  particularly  in  the  maqufadtur'* 
V-  F^'ts  generally  contain  feveral  families;  and^from  different  ac- 
«-    :^r->.  the  numbers  in  fuch  are  from  10  up  fo  high  as  7p*. 
I  era  thefc  ^ata,  then,  it  will  not  perhaps  be  erroneous,  if  we  fix  the 
•  ^i^c  for  th^  whole  ifland  at  8  perfons  to  each  houfe;  which,  mul- 
-  ^''^i  by  the  number  of  boufes,  makes  the  population  of  Ireland 
i^sr^nx  to  foar  millions. 

A  to  the  manners  of  the  ancient  Irifli,  Dr.  Leland  obferves,  that  if 

* '  ^.4^«  OQT  inquiries  on  this  fubjcft  in  Englilh  writers,  we  find  their 

tc^rt'icnuiions  odious  and  difgnfting :  if  from  writers  of  their  own  race, 

ti»ey  titt^amtly  break  out  into  the  moft  animated  encomiums  of  their 

5'tii  iBcdors.  The  one  can  fcarcely  allow  them  any  virtue :  the  other, 

|D  thcircctbafiaftic  ardour,  canHcarcclydifcover  the  leaft  imperfedion 

:a  thnr  Ijws,  government,  or  manners.    The  hifiorian  of  England 

iometiiaesrega^s  them  as  the  moil  deteftable  and  contomptible  of  the 

■-man  race.   The  antiquary  of  Ireland  raifes  them  to  an  illuflrioui 

e:niuciiccaboTc  all  other  European  countries.     Yet  when  vte  examine 

^ir^  .^*^°"^»  without  regard  to  legendary  tales  or  poetic  fidlions,  we 

--<i  ttcrn,  even  in  their  moft  brilliant  periods,  anvanced  only  to  aq 

^f^r^ta  civilifation;  a  ilatc  which  exhibits  the  moil  flriking  in- 

iUfic«both  of  the  virtues  and  vices  oThumanity.         ^ 

jithrefpea  to  the  prefent  defcendents  of  the  old  Iri(h,  or,  as  they 


repre- 
Im- 


termed  by  the  proteffcants,  ihtrntn  Irijhf  they  are  generally  r 
r^ti  **/°  ^S'^^^'ant,  uncivilifed,  and  blundering  fort  of  people. 
?:|ifnt  of  abufe  and  injury,  they  are  impkcable  and  violent  inall  their 
,•  J. /°f »  ^^f  quick  of  apprehenfionf  courteous  to  Ibrangers,  arid  pa- 
4\L     v^P-*  Thohgh  in  thefe  refpefts  there  is,  perhaps,  little 

^^^« between  them  and  the  moi^e  uninformed  part  of  their  neigh- 

^'cm'iJy^  «»«nemed  the  inhaWttnt*  of  two  pwilhcs  in  Dublin,  in  i73«.  ^■^\ 
-  ^    V.t . '  "^ber  ia  eaA  hn«0.  •«  *«•«.««#>  >rul  •  half.    Th«  numbcn  varied  fwm  iQ^  tf 
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bours,  yet  their  barbarifms  are  more  eafy  to  be  accounted  for,  fiji 
cidental  than  natural  caufes.     By  far  the  greater  namber  of  u.ai 
papifts  ;  and  it  is  the  interefl  of  their  priells,  who  goveni  thrm  v  i\ 
folutc  fvvay,  to  keep  them  in  the  mofl  profound  ignorance.  T.-  ;| 
alfo  laboured  under  many  difcouragements,  which  in  their  oat.  v  »4 
have  prevented  the  exertion  both  of  their  mental  and  bodily  f.^-.  .t 
but  when  employed  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes,  they  hi.: I 
diflinguifhed  for  intrepidity,  courage,  and  fidelity.    Many  o*  v.  a 
names  have  an  Q,  or  Alac,  placed  before  them,  which  Tignily  ^..- 
and  (on.     Formerly  the  O  was  ufed  by  their  chiefs  only,  tr  i. . 
piqued  themfelves  on  the  antiquity  of  their  families.    Their .. 
the  bagpipe,  but  their  tunes  are  generally  of  a  melancholy  llraiiiM 
fome  of  their  latefl  airs  are  lively,  and,  when  fung  by  m  Ir.nr: 
extremely  diverting.     The  old  Irifti  is  generally  fpoken  in  Lhi  : 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  where  fome  of  the  old  uncouth  cuitcn:* 
vail,  particularly  their  funeral  bowlings;  bat  thiscuftommrvc-tt^ 
in  many  countries  of  the  continent.     Their  cuftom  of  pli^in^  i  .. 
corpfe  before  their  doors,  laid  out  upon  tables,  having  a  ph:c  -; 
body  to  excite  the  charity  of  paffengers,  is  praflifed  even  ir  i:  ? 
of  Dublin,  though  one  would  wi(h  to  fee  it  abolifhcd.    Their  v.' 
meetings  on  Sunday  afternoon,  with  dancing  to  thebagpipt.i. 
often  quarrelling  among  themfelves,  isoffenfivcto  every  to.^j: 
as  we  have  already  obferved,  thefe  cuftoms  arc  chiefly  conti:;r:  t 
more  unpoliftied  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  particularly  Conu. 
the  common  people  there  having  the  leaft  fenfe  of  law  and  g.  v;:  ' 
of  any  in  Ireland,  while  their  tyrannical  landlords  or  Ir:' 
fqueeze  the  poor  without  mercy.     The  common  Irilh,  in  t. -'•  i' • 
of  living,  feem  to  refemble  the  ancient  Britons,  as  defcribeib.  ^ 
authors,  or  the  prefent  Indian  inhabitants  of  America.    M^^^'i ' 
cabins  built  of  clay  and  ftraw,  partitioned  in  the  middle  by  a  •• 
the  fame  materials,  ferved  the  double  purpofes  of  accommow.t:' . 
family,  who  live  and  fleep  promifcuoufly,  having  their  fires  oi ; 
the  middle  of  the  floor,  with  an  opening  through  the  roof  iOr  -^ 
ney  ;  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  cow,  or  fuch  pieces  ohi' 
as  arc  not  in  immediate  ufe. 

Their  wealth  confifls  of  a  cow,  fome  times  a  horfe,  fome"  - 
and  a  fpot  for  potatoes.     Coarfe  bread,  potatoes,  eggs,  rr.:^^. 
fomeiimes  fifli,  conflitute  their  food  ;    for,  however  plentiru^ 
fields  may  be  flocked  with  cattle,  thefe  poor  natives  fcldom  u- 
chers'  meat  of  any  kind.     Their  children,  plump,  robull,  ^^^  '  - 
fcarccly  know  the  ufe  of  clothes,  and  are  not  afliamed  w  appwr  •  * 
in  the  roads,  and  gaze  upon  (Irangers. 

In  this  idle  and  deplorable  llate,  many  thoufands  have  been  loit '' 
community,  and  to  themfelves,  who,  if  they  had  but  an  cqaai  c  • 
with  their  neighbours,  of  being  inllru^led  in  the  real  prJrcjp- 
Chriflianity,  and  being  inured  and  encouragc4  to  indufiry  aiiJ  '^' 
would  have  added  confidcrable  llrength  to  government.         ^   ., 

The  defcendents  of  the  Enq-Ufli  and  Scots,  fince  the  conqudt ..' 
land  by  Henry  11.  though  not  the  moll  numerous  form  the  ^^'-^ 
part  of  the  nation.     Of  the(c  are  mod  of  the  nobility,  g^nro. 
principal  traders,  who  inhabit  the  eaftern  and  northern  coaii-.  ^^^ 
moll  of  the  trade  of  Ireland  is  carried  on,  cfpecially  Bclfau.  L*^-*^ 
derry,  and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  which,  thouj;' 
pooreft  foil,  is,  next  to  Dublin  and  its  neighbourhood,  by  i«ir  i;*!^ 
cultivated  and  moll  fiouriflung  part  pf  the  kingdom.     lUre  a  <'-'• 
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*  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  other  prcfbyterians  who  fled  from 

/ 'OH  in  chatcoantry  ihthe  faccceding  reigns,  planted  themfelvcs,  i 

..ihed  that  great  ftaple  of  Irifli  wealth,  the  linen  manufadlnre,  ' 

.  -  v.v  'r\ive  fince  carried  on  and  brought  to  the  atmoil  perfedion. 
•  r    ilxrt  review,  it  appears,  that  the  prefent  inhabitants  are  com-  1 

.  r  rce  diilinft  claffes  of  people  J  the  old  Irifti,  poor,  ignorant,  I 

.  r.'cJed,  who  inhabit,  or  rather  exift  upon,  the  interior  and 
..  rani ;  the  defccndents  of  the  Englifh,  who  inhabit  Dublin, 
'  '  i,  and  Cork,  and  who  gave  a  new  appearance  to  the  whole 

:-::  England,  by  the  introduaion  of  arts,  commerce,  fciencc,  i 

-  f  jberal  and  cultivated  ideas  of  the  true  God  and  primitive  ' 

-A)"y  thirdly,  emigrants  from  Scotland  in  the  northern  pro-  * 

.  ,  v^io,  like  the  others,  are  fo  zealoully  attached  to  their  own  re- 
\A  manner  of  living,  that  it  will  require  fome  ages  before  the 
uits  of  Ireland  are  fo  thoroughly  confolidated  and  blended  as  to 
.  ^  ont  people.     The  gentry,  and  better  fort  of  the  Irifli  nation, 
-n!  di^r  little  in  language,  drefs,  manners,  and  cnftoms,  from 
-f  ihel'arae  rank  in  Great  Britain,  whom  they  imitate.  Their  hof- 
ii  ^*c]l  known  ;  hut  in  this  they  arc   fometimes  fufpedhd  of 
•iCLtition  than  real  friendftiip. 
.   iciON.]  The  eftabliihcd  religion  and  ecclefiaftical  difcipHne  of 
■i.uVi'x  :\ve  fame  with  that  of  England.  Among  the  bulk  of  the  peo- 
-.1.  :be  ffioft  uncultivated  parts,  popery,  and  that  too  of  the  moft 
i,  :!'.b«ral  kind,  is  prevalent.     The  Irifh  papids  ftill  retain  their 
. .'  N'Lops  and  dignitaries,  who  fubfifl  on  the^oluntary  contriba- 
".*  :U:t  votaries.     But  even  the  blind  fubmiflion  of  the  latter  to 
^'trjy  docs  not  prevent  proteftantifm  from  making  a  very  rapid 
'■■*  in  rhe  towns  and  communities.     How  far  it  may  be  the  inte- 
ir.gland,  that  fome  kind  of  balance  between  the  two  religions 
•  b-  kept  up,  we  flull  not  here  inquire. 

'-ni  contains  at  leafl  as  many  fedaries  as  England,  particularly 
■ttrian*,  baptifls,  quakers,  and  mcthodiils,  who  are  all  of  them 
•  ea  at  or  tolerated.     Great  efforts  have  been  made,  ever  fince  the 
■   /■  ]i=ics  I.  in  ereding  free-fchcols  for  civilifing  and  converting 
' ''-iipipuls  to  proteftantifm.     The  inftitution  of  the  incorporated 
-•.^  ^c'  promoting  Englifli  proteftant  working  fchools,  though  of  no 
^- ^:te  liiin  1717^  has  been  amazingly   fucccfsful,  as  have  been 
"'  i'liirutions  of  the  fame  kind,  in  introducing  induftry  and  know- 
;--.'i::oDgrhclrifti.  ' 

<cHEisHopiicKs  AND  BisHOPRiCKs.]    Thc  aichbiftiopricks  arc  ' 

,'  ^^^gh. Dublin,  Calhel,  andTuam.. 

<^  tnihopricks  are  eighteen,  viz.  Cloghcr,  Clonfcrt,  Goyne,  Cork,  l 

'**^ .  Do  ATI,  Dromore,  Elphin,  Kildare,  Killala,  Kilmore,  Killaloe, 
>  '^",  Limerick,  Mcath,  Offory,  Raphoe,  and  Watcrford. 

^^'•-va-e.]  The  language  of  the  Irilh  is  fundamentally  the  fame  i 

'» ff  iJritilh  and  Welch,  and  a  dialed  of  the  Celtic,  which  is  made 
'  -'  t>y  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  oppofite  thc  Irift\  coaft.  It  is,  how- 
'^'  in  a  great  meafare  defaced  by  provincial  alterations,  but  not  fo 

•  'fu  1^  ro  render  the  Irifli,  Welch,  and  Highlanders,  unintelligible 
• '  -v^-^ti  tthcr.  The  ufage  of  the  Irifti  language  ocjcafion$  among  thc 
•--'^nim  people,  who  fpeak  both  that  and  the  Englifti,  a  difagreeable 
Y'^  la  'pciking,  which  diffufea  itfelf  among  the  vulgar  in  general, 
'".!'" -^ong  thc  better  fort  who  do  not  underftand  Irilh.  It  is 
; ' •^t)2f)lf .  laat  ^  fg^  jicncc  the  latter  will  hi  accounted  among  thc 
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Leahnxng  akd  Leailme»  men.]  Learning  feexns  to  bv?  I4 
tivated  in  Ireland  at  a  very  early  period.  Mr.  O'Halloria  df 
the  Irilh  "  appear  tm  have  been,  froni  the  moft  remote  a-.'.f 
polllhed  people,  and  that  with  propriety  they  may  bcalL-a 
thers  of  letters.'*  We  are  even  told  that  Egypt  received  a-  t 
ters  from  Niulus  the  Phoenician,  who  is  rcprefcnted  as  the  en 
ceftor  of  the  Irifh  nation.  But  certainly  no  literary  monum .-a 
yet  been  difcovered  in  Ireland  earlier  than  the  introdu£tioa  of 
tianity  into  this  country  ;  and  the  evidence  of  any  traiilicriMi 
vious  to  this  period,  relb  entirely  on  fabulous  tradition,  0:,  u 
very  doubtful  authority.    . 

It  is  faid,  that  when  St.  Patrick*  landed  in  Ireland,  he  f.?:  ' 
holy  and  learned  Chrftian  preacher,  there,  whofc  vouries  u:.- 
and  obedient.     Camden  obferves,  that  "  the  Irilh  fcholr*  a'  ^ 
trick  profited  fo  notably  in  Chriftianity,  that,  in  the  Itkcef r r - 
Ireland  was  termed   San^&rum  Patria.     Their  monks  fo  r^s 
celled  in  learning  and  piety,  that  they  fent  whole  flock?  ornir   - 
men  into  all  parts  of  Europe,  who  were  the  firft  foundcn  ot  ..1 
abbey,  in  Burgundy  ;  of  the  abbey  Bobie,  in  Italy :  oH^  ' ' 
inFranconia;  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland;  and  of MablVr^  ; 
farran,  and  many  other  monafteries,  in  Britain."    We  ^'"^^'  - 
teftimony  of  venerable  Bede,  that,  about  the  middle  cft^c 
century,  many  nobles,  and  other  orders  of  the  Anglo-Saxcr.s 
from  their  own  country  into  Ireland,  either  for  inftrudion,  or 
opportunity  of  living  in  monafteries  of  ftridler  difciphaci  a/J-  •  - 
Scots  (as  he  ftyles  the  Irifh)  maintained  them,  taught  them, -•- 
nifhed  them  with  books,  without  fee  or  reward :  "  a  mo.^  -^^/^  [ 
teftimony,"  fays  lord  Lyttleton,  **  not  only  to  thejcanurg.  ^;^ 
wife  to  the  hofpitality  and  bounty  of  that  nation."    I''*  ^^j 
marks,  that  a  conflux  of  foreigners  to  a  retired  ifland,  ata  t-» 
Europe   was  in  ignorance  and   confufion,  gave  peculiar  *^"  ^  \ 
feat  of  learning :  *nor  is  it  improbable  or  furprifing,  that  If-- 
fand  ftudents  ftudied  at  Armagh,  agreeable  to  the  accoanu  0   • 
writers,  though  the  feminary  of  Armagh  was  •  but  one  oM  -  • 
colleges  eredted  in  Ireland.  , 

In  modern  times,  the  Irifti  have  alfo  diftinguifticd  themfelv^  •• 
republic  of  letters.     Archbiftiop  Uftier  does  honour  to  literal'^ ' 
Dean  Swift,  who  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  has  perhaps  ^^.^ 
equalled  in  the  walks  of  wit,  humour,  and  fatirc.    ^"'^.^.,.: 
of  Farquhar's  wit  is  well  known  to  all  lovers  of  thca^^'^*^',  - 
among  the  men  of  diftinguiflicd  genius  whom  Ireland  has  [^^^ 
may  alfo  be  particularly  mentioned  fir  Richard  Steele,  biinop  i>^  • 
Parncl,  Sterne,  Goldfmith,  and  the  late  celebrated  Mr.  B"^'^^^-.    , 

University.]  Ireland  contains  but  one  univerfi)',^'^^^     "^ ' 

minated  Trinity-college.     It  confifts  of  two  fquarcs,  id  ^/^" . 

which  are  thirty-tliree  buildings,*of  eight  rooms  each.    -  "^''. '  *^ 

one  of  the  fquares  arc  of  brick,  and  the  fourth  is  a  very  (^P"^,^.  j 

but  being  built  of  badftone,  it  is  unfortunately  moulder|^S  ^*';^", 
inlide  is  beautiful  and  commodious,  and  embelUfticd  with  tbf^';^-^ 

fever 'J  ancient  and  modern  worthies.     A  great  partof  tbf  ht^*  '" 
fide  were  collected  by  archbiftiop  Uftier,  who  was  oncof  tHc  Oy^. 
members  of  this  body,  and  the  most  learned  manit  ever  prooi<^'^'* 

•  It  has  been   affirmed,  that  St.  Patrick  was  a  ^Scotchman ;  But  Mr.O'H'- '^ 
thit,  and  says,  ikit**  it  appears  from  the  muA  authentic  records,  ilui  p/J*-*''*'  ' 
Vales." 
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•2'*,  xhzce  &dts  of  which  have  been  built  within  about  twentr 

0.'  c.TiVunicntary  boanty,  and  from  thence  called  Parliament-*  * 

i  ot  lic'vji  Hone  ;  and  the  front  of  it>  next  the  city  of  Dublin, 

T.  :i;ed  wiih  pilafters,  fefloonSj  &c.     The  provoft's  houfe  has  ai| 

:  ..ttlc  front,  entirely  of  Portland-ftonc.     The  chapel  is  a  very 

•r-vure,  as  is  alfo  the  old  hall,  wherein  college  exercifes  are 

:..  A  \  bit  the  new  halJ^  in  which  the  members  of  the  college 

i<  L  h\T  sad  large  rooni.     In  their  mufeum«  is  a  fet  of  figures  in 

; ;  r*  -ccsg  females  in  every  ftate  of  pregnancy.     They  arc  done 

:'2!  ikelftoQSx  and  are  the  labours  of  almost  the  whole  life  of  a- 

iinmry  was  founded  and  endowed  by  queen  Elizabeth ;  but 

^ini/buodation  coniiiled  only  of  a  provoft,  three  fellows,  and 

.  ca's ;  which  has  from  time  to  time  been  augmented  to  twenty* 

.  *s  feveaty  fcholars,  and  thirty  iizers.     However,  the  whole 

'  a  icifnts  is  at  prefent  about  four  hundred,  who  are  of  three 

— vl  OA 'Commoners,  penfioners,  and  iizers  or  fervitors.     Of  the 

,  fcveral  arc  called  feniors ;  and  the  annual  income  of  each  of 

..Aj^z^i  (even  hundred  pounds.     The  provoflfhip  is  suppofed  ta 

'  'ta  :bree  thoufand  pounds  a  year.    Trinity-college  has  a  power 

Tmng  degrees  of  bachelors,  mafters,  and  dodors,  in  all  the 

.1  iiLiiiMi,   The  vifitors  are,  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor* 

"•  ircKbi^p  of  Dublin. 

ri'^i'iTiis  AMD  CURIOSITIES,!    The  wolf  dogs  of  Ireland  have 

'  iri'iu  AHD  ARTxriciAL.     J  already  been  mentioned.    The 

ibvb  aod  gerfalcons  are  celebrated  for  their  ibape  and  beauty. 

A>*>ft-deeT  is  thought  to  have  been  formerly  a  native  of  this  iiland, 

^  '^n^  bfJQg  fotietimes  dug  up  of  fo  great  a  ftze,  that  one  pair  has 

>cr.(ir.ear  eleven  feet  from  the  tip  of  the  right  horn  to  the  tip  of 

'^^Qt  the  greateft  natural  curioiity  in  Ireland  is  the  Giants* 

*^/  in  the  coanty  of  Antrim,  about  eighf  miles  from  Colerain* 

■>  u:is  defcribed  by  Dr.  Pococke,  late  bilhop  of  OlTory,  a  cele* 

-^.elkr  and  antiquary.     He  fays,  '*  that  he  meafured  the  moft 

-'  y  pojit  at  high  water*  to  the  dklance  of  360  feet  from  the  cliff; 

■>-  '*<iii(i\i,  that  at  low  water  it  extended  60  feet  farther  upon  a 

;^  ^•'  '1^  «  was  loft  in  the  fea.    Upon  meafuring  the  eaUern  point, 

•  ad  it  ^^  feet  from  the  cliff ;  and  faw  as  much  more  of  it  as  of 

''''•^>  where  it  winds  to  the  eaft,  and  is»  like  thatj  lofl  in  the 

^;^^  caQfenray  is  compofed  of  pillars,  all  of  angular  ihapes,  from 
"^-"  Weight.  The  eaflem  point  where  it  joins  the  rock,  ter- 
;"  ia  a  perpendicular  cliff,  formed  by  the  upright  ikdes  of  the  pil- 

•  tone  of  which  are  thirty-three  feet  four  inches  high.  Each  pil- 
,  if  "^  °^  federal  joints  or  ftones,  lying  one  upon  anpther,  from  fi% 
' 'J  I*^  ^^t  one  foot  in  thicknefs^;  and,  what  is  very  furprifing» 

=  Q^i3eicjointiare  fo  convex,  that  their  prominences  are  nearly 
'  '^! '-  °^  ^plicrcs,  round  each  of  which  is  a  ledee,  which  holds  them 
.'■  f^'*"^thcgrcaicft  firmncfs,  every  ftone  being  concave  on  the 
^  ^-^  Jwe,  and  fitting  in  the  exadcft  manner  the  convexity  of  the  up- 
,    r^f^  0^  ibai  beneath  it.    The  pillars  are  from  one  to  two  feet  m 
'^"I'^tt,  and  generally  confift  of  about  forty  joints,  moft  of  which 
V; /^"^  ^«T«fily;  and  one  may  walk  along  upon  the  tops  of  the 
■;!  *n  ^/r^«  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 
But  this  a  not  the  moft  lingular  part  of  this  extraordinary  cunofw 

•  '^^«  cii£  tlieafeivcs  being  ftill  more  forpriling.    From  the  bottom. 
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which  is  of  black  ftone,  to  the  height  of  about  fixtj  feet,  tvr| 
vided  at  equal  diftances,  by  ftripes  of  a  reddilh  Hone,  izy  -i 
a  cement,  about  four  inches  in  thickncfs;  upon  this  thcf  »| 
ftratum  of  the  fame  black  ftone,  with  a  ftratum  of  6ve  ircV  r 
the  red.'    Over  this  is  another  ftratum  ten  feet  thick,  dr  :rd 
famemanner;  then  a  ftratum  of  the  red  ftone  twenty  iVc:     « 
above  that  a  ftratum  of  upright  pillars; above  thcfe  pilkr:  u    1 
flratum   of  black  ftone,  twenty  feet  high  ;  and  above  tins  ^  li 
ther  ftratum  of  upright  pillars,  rifmg  in  fome  places  to  iYe  :>'\ 
cliiFs,  in  others  not  fo  high,  and  in  others  again  above  i:,  >    f 
arc  called  the  chimneys.  The  face  of  thefe  cliffs  extcn<L  :i    -' 
EngUfti  miles. 

The  cavities,  the  romantic  profpefls,  cataradls,  and  other  r! 
uncommon. natural  objedls  to  be  met  with  in  Ireland,  arc  tc? : 
to  be  called  rarities;  and  feveral  pamphlet^  have  been  cmr\  - 
fcribing  them.  As  to  the  artificial  rarities  in  Ireland,  ihecM. 
round  Pharos,  or  ftone  towers,  found  upon  the  coalh,sci2:jr 
be  built  by  the  Danes  and  Norwegians  in  their  piratialir::ru  • 
made  ufe  of  them  as  fpy-towers  or  barbicans,  light-houlcs  cr  :■'• 

Cities,  TOWNS,  FORTS,  and  oth^r  7      Dublin,  tkap.-u 
EDIFICES,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.      )  land,  is,  in  m^grv.  1 
the  number  of  inhabitants,   the  fecond  city  in  the  Bntvho''^ 
much  about  the  fize  of  Stockholm,  Copenhagen,  Berlin  onuN^. 
and  is  fuppofed  ta  contain  about  156,000  inhabitants,  Itistirj. 
miles  north-weft  of  London,  and  near  fixty  miles  weft  from  H  -•  ^ 
North  Wales,  the  ufual  ftationof  the  paftage-veflelsbetwefcU  " 
tain  and  Ireland.    Dublin  ftands  about  feven  miles  from  the  «^-  ■ 
bottom  of  a  large  and  fpacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives  nime,-' 
river  Liffey,  which  divides  it  almoft  into  two  equal  part-;,!^-- 
in,  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  on  both  /ides  whicn  f 
cioos  and  noble  quays,  where  veflels  below  the  firft  bridge  loi- 
load  before  the  merchants'  doors  and  warehoufes.    A  iHine '• 
entering  the  bay  of  Dublin,  which  is  about  feven  miles  bro..-. 
itormy  weather  extremely  dangerous,  is  agreeably  iurprii^^i  ^• 
b<:autiful  profped  on  each  fide,  and  the  diftant  view  of  \^  ic.<^' 
tains;  but  Dublin,  from  its  low  fuuation,  makes  no  great  ip|' 
The  increafe  of  Dublin  within  thefe  Lift  twenty  years  isinr-f-    ^ 
it  is  generally  fuppofed  that  70C0  houfes  have  been  added  to ri''^ 
fuburbs  fince  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.     The  number  of  ho-'i^* 
year  1777^  waj  17,151,   and  are  now  eftimated  at  nociefsr^^-y 
This  city,  in  its  appearance,  bears  a  near  refemblance  to  L"n^|  '^'    * 
houfes  are  of  brick  ;   the  old  ftreets  are  narrow  and  mean,  bu*  -^ 
ftreetsare  as  elegant  as  thofcof  the  metropolis  of  Great  Brua'"- 
Yille-ftreet.  which  is  fometimes  called  the  Mall,  isparticuUM 
"i'he houfes  are  elegant,  lofty,  and  uniformly  built,  and  a  ^rit 
runs  through  the  whole  at  an  equal  diftance  from  the  (i^^^-       , 

The  river  Liftey,  though  navigable  for  fea- veflels  as  far  ail^"":  , 
houfc,  or  centre  of  the  city,  is  but  fmall,  when  compare^  V 
Thames  at  London.     Over  it  are  two  handforne  bridges    ,^,\,[ 
cf  ftone,  in  imitation  of  that  at  Weftniinfter,  and  there  are  f/;^'<''" 
tli:it  have  little  to  recommend  them.    Formerly  the  centre /^^    ^ 
towards  the  cuftom-houfe,  was  crowded  and  inccnvcairn^^^'jf|  . 
cial  purpofcs ;    but  of  late  a  new  ftreet  ha-j  been  opened,  le^*;'' 
FJi'ex  bridge  to  the  caftle,  where  the  lord  lieutenant  reiides.  A 
chiinge  has  been  latelv  eieded,an  eletrant  ftraiturcof '.vhit-r-^-'"' 
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.i  with  femi  colttmns  of  the  Corinthian  order^  a  cnpola,  and 


-rrxks  arc  plemfiintly  iitaated  on  an  eminence  near  the  river. 

\\  oUoar  large  courts,  in  which  are  generally  quartered  four 

.  of  trK)t,  and  one  regiment  of  horfe  ;  from  hence  the  cadle 

z.^i:di  arc  relieved  daily.     They  are  faid  to  be  the  large  ft 

r-zi  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe^  being  capable  of  con^ 
•-.:  foot  and  looo  horfe- 

.?•.  bil  was  erected  at  the  public  expenfe,  and  opened  in  the 
••.  'or  the  reception  of  fuch  linen  cloths  as  were  broujrht  to 

'  J  r,  for  which  there  are  convenient  apartments.     It  is  em- 
.-TtJie  dircdion  of  the  truftees  for  the  encouragement  of  the 

iiTjL-Tory  of  Ireland,  who  are  compofed  of  the  lord  chancellor, 

::,  :hc  archbiftiop  of  Dublin,  and  the  principal  part  of  the 

i-d  gentry.    This  national  inflitution  is  produAive  of  great 

• .  by  preventing  many  frauds  which  otherwife  would  be  com-  ' 

>  z  C2p:ul  branch  of  trade,  by  which  many  thoufands  are  em- 

i*Al  the  kiogdom  greatly  enriched. 

-J-  Green  is  a  moll  extenfive  fquare,  round  which  is  a  gravd- 

^  ir  a  mile.  Here  genteel  company  walk  in  the  evenings,  and 

-   .afiertwo  o'clock,  and  in  fine  weather  make  a  very  gay 

*•  :c.   Many  of  the  houfes  round  the  green  are  very  ftately ;  but 

-t  jrifonnity  is   obfervable  throughout   the  whole.     Ample 

•  VI   De  c»(ic  [qj  ^jjij  defed  by  another  fpacious  fquare  near 
-'    (j'^tif  now  laid  out  and  partly  built.     The  houfes  being 

'  -^.Ti,  and  carried  on  with  ftone,  as  far  as  the  firft  floor,  will 

•  't-ok  aua\r  of  magnificence,  not  exceeded  by  any  thing  of 
-  :n  Britain,  if  we  except  Bath.    The  front  of  Trinity-college, 

•  .r  aDove  300  feet,  is  built  of  Portland-ftone  in  the  fined  tafte, 
r^Jiizirent  houfe  was  begun  in  1729,  and  finiihed  in  1739,  *^ 
'  •:€  or  40,000!.     This  fuperb  pile  was  in  general  of  the  Ionic 
-'^'*i3  jaftly  accounted  one  of  the  foremoft  architeftural  beau- 

•  ■  '  ;omcoia  particular  was,  perhaps,  without  parallel ;  the  in- 
V  ::.  had  alio  many  beauties,  and  the  manner  in  which  the 
■  .'  ^ -ii^ghted  has  been  much  admired.  This  fuperb  building,  on 

.'-  -f  rebmary,  1792,  was  obferved  to  be  in  flames,  about  five 
<  vj  !a«  it'icrnoon,  when  the  houfe  of  lords,  as  well  as  the  com- 
'V  ^-*iJig,and  in  full  debate.  When  the  alarm  was  given,  one  of 
^•^fr-  mide  hb  way  to  the  roof,  and  looking  down  into  the  houfc 
•'^Oi  the  ventilators,  confirmed  the  apprehenfions  of  thofe  within 
^?  iic  dome  was  furrounded  bv  fire,  and  would  tumble  into  the 

rvenmjjijgj^  The  volume  of  fire,  by  which  the  dome  wasfur- 
■•-•»o.;nmade  apertnres  on  all  fides,  by  melting  the  copper  from 
'  |^^*^«lc, and  thus  exhibiting  the  cavity  of  the  dome  filled  with 
■  -^ilsrge  furnace,  which  at  about  half  paft  fix  tumbled  into 
rr '  r  *"^  one  great  cra(h.  The  valuable  library,  and  all  the 
'J- ^'  importance,  were  faved.  It  has  lince  been  rebuilt,  and  re- 
.  •  0  -'•  '^rrner  elegance  and  beauty. 

,  .  ^^;*  "l^^^c  grcateft  and  moft  laudable  undertakings  that  this,  age 
.V 'V,,    ^^^^'^  boilding  of  a  ftone  wall  about  the  breadth  of  a  mo- 

♦  •  ^  --Mnd  of  a  proportionable  height,  and  ihref  miles  in  length 

'  -'^^-^  ui«  channel  of  the   bay,  and  to  (belter  veffels  in  dor  my 

•  cr. 

':'''  ^i^ii  gOTemmciit  of  Dublin  is  by  a  lord-mayor,  &c.  the  fame  as 
-^"^cn.   £vcry  third  year,  the  lord-mayor,  and  the  twenty-four 
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companies*  by  virtue  of  an  old  charter,  arc  obliged  icpnz 
city,  and  its  liberties,  which  they  call  riding  the  Franchi.Ci 
occafionthe  citizens  vie  with  each  other  in  ihow  and  oiVnu 
ic  fometime s  produdive  of  difagreeable  confequcnces  to  m^. 
fimilies.  In  Dublin  there  are  twp  large  theatres,  that  ar;  rr 
illed»  and  which  ferve  as  a  kind  of  nurfery  to  thoTe  in  Loni. 
^  city  are  eighteen  parifli  churches,  eight  chapels,  three  c^ 
"*  French,  and  one  for  Dutch  proteftants,  fevcn  prefbytcriin  m 
two  for  method  ids,  two  for  quakers,and  ftxteen  Roman -ca: 
A  royal  kofpital,  like  that  at  Chelfea,  for  invalids ;  a  W\n-^ 
with  gardens/  bililt  and  laid  out  in  the  fineH  tafte;  an  hoip 'j 
tics,  founded  by  the  famous  Dean  Swift,  who  him  (elf  die  J  ~ 
and  fundry  other  hofpitalsfor  patients  of  every  defcriprio': 
the  churches  have  been  lately /ebnilt,  and  others  arerebi.^' 
more  elegant  manner.  And,  indeed,  whatever  way  a  llnn?r  r  :■ 
felf  in  this  city,  he  will  perceive  a  fpirit  of  elegance  ini  ej: 
and  if  he  extends  his  view  over  the  whole  kingdom,  i:^  •*•• 
vinced  that  works  of  ornament  and  public  utility  are  Do-*ht:c  ■ 
couraged  than  in  Ireland,  chiefly  through  the  muDi6cer.cf  ot  [^ 
Jt  has,  however,  been  matter  of  furprifc,  that,  withaJl '  .. 
national  improvemeit,  few  or  no  good  inns  arc  to  be  raef 
land.  •  In  the  capital,  which  may  be  clafTed  among  the  icc:>: : 
cities  in  Europe,  there  is  not  one  inn  which  dercrvcstlut  ri^ 
may,  in  fdme  meafure,   be  accounted  for,   by  thclonjrifi'i  "^ 
dangerous  paffage  from  Chefter  and  Holyhead  to  IreUd.  » 
vents  the  gentry  of  England  with  their  families,  fran  vj»' 
iflmd:  bat  as  it  is  now  propofed  to  make  turnpike rofdi  to//' 
in  Scotland,  from  whence  the  paffage  is  (hort  and  fafc,  iHc  f<"- 
land  may,  by  this  means,  become  more  frequented,  cfpecii..>  " 
rural  beauties  of  that  kingdom  are  more  generally  known,  t: 
ill  England,  France,  and  Italy,  a  traveller  meets  wiih  vif  *  » 
luxuriant  and  rich,  he  is  lomctimes  cloyed  with  a  ramen'f  '" 
through  the  whole  ;   but   in  North   Britain  and  Irclind,  i  ■ 
mountains,  whofe  tops  look  down  upon  the  clouds,  the  extf')  • 
enriched  with  bu(hy  iflands,  the  cavities,  glens,  and  catara.^  , 
wonderful  effect  upon  the  imagination  of  every  admirer  \r-  >■ 
however  rough  and  unadorned  with  artificial  beaotifs. 

Cork  is  delervedly  reckoned  the  fecond  city  in  IrcliDd.nif^-' 
riches,  and  commerce.  It  lies  129  miles  fouth-weft  of  Du^^;'** 
tains  above  8500  houfes.     Its  haven  is  deep,  and  well  ^^•;'  'j* 
a  If  winds ;  but  fmall  veffels  only  can  come  up  to  the  city.*^  " ' 
about  feven  miles  up  the  river  Lee.  This  is  the  chief  P^^''^  ^^^^ ' 
in  the  kingdom  ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  more  beef,  talio*i  *^'- 
lliippeJ  off  here,  than  in  all  the  other  ports  oflrcljini  p^\^^ 
Hence  there  is  a  great  refort  ot  fhips  to  this  port,  particolij') 
bound  from  Great  Britain  to  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  all  il>f  ^- 
iilands, which  put  in  here  to  victual  and  complete  their  l'^'^^"-'    ' 
pears,  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  there  were  1 1  chur^  '^* 
though  thrre  are  now  only  feven,   and  yet  it  hascver  ft^jcf  J- 
been  ellcemeda  thriving  city;  but  it  mult  be  obrcrvcd.thsui' ' 
churches,  there  are  at  this  time  fix  m'afi-houfes,  twodifl'<^''^f  J^    , 
houfes,  another  for  quakers,  and  a  chapel  for  French  pn»tf'-'^ ' 
fale  is  a  populous  and  llrong  town,  with  an  cxcelleothii^>*'*^^'. 
fulerable  commerce  and  (hipping;  and  it  is,  moreover. o^*'^ 
iUiiou    fur  Jhc  navy  royal  i   fur  wiiich  end  this  port  i^  ^'''"'  '^ 
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ri\  officen  and  fiorekecpers.  Waterford  is  reckoaed  next  to 
rkhes  and  (hipping,  and  contains  2561  houfes.  It  is  com- 
y;  Drncinnon  Fort,  and  on  the  weft  fide  of  the  town  is  a  cita- 
T.ei  .ck  IS  a  handfomey  popolous,  commercial,  ftrong  city  ; 
both  fidts  the  Shannon,  and  contains  5257  houfes. 
ri  /  a  Urge  fca-poit  and  trading  town  at  the  moath  pf  theLagen 
V.  here  h  falls  into  Carrickfergus  Bay.  Downpatrick  has  a  flon- 
-.re  nunofadare.  Carrickfergus  (or  Knockfergus),  by  fome 
apital  tliwn  of  the  province,  has  a  good  harbour  and  caf- 
'  Aiile  commerce.  Derry  (or  Londonderry,  as  it  is  mod  ufually 
:::i'onLoagh-Foyl»  isaftronglittlecity,  having  linen  manu- 
.  ul  iomc  (hipping.     All  this  extreme  ndrth  part  of  Ireland 

.  :\  :o  near  to  Scotland,  that  they  are  in  fight  of  each  other's  coafts. 

-.1,  the  coanty  town  of  the  fame  name  (otherwife  called  the 

.  .if  Tyrconnel),  is  a  place  of  fome  trade  ;  as  is  likewife  Ennifkil- 
P  Ahich  la&  mentioned  piaces,  and  many  niore  (though  lefs 

.  'Mr  or.es),  are  chiefly  and  indafhionfly  employed  in  the  mann* 
*  Cif  linen  and  linen*thread,  to  the  benefit  of  the  whole  king- 
.  cti,  by  its  vaft  annual  exportations  of  linen  into 'England,  it 

' '  to:^y  tor  the  great  annual  importations  firom  England  into  Ire- 
-i.i  \:ktx\it  to  render  the  money  confiantly  drawn  from  Ireland 

I :  :bfi,by  ^cr  abfentees,  lefs  grievous  10  her. 

.?h  Ireland  contains  no  ilrong  places^  according  to  the  modem 
/•rnen:$  in  fortification,  yet  it  has  feveral  forts  and  ganifons,  that 

'  •  cernft/rable  fmccuxes  to  military  officers.  The  chief  are  Lon- 
'•■,.ir.(lCulmore  Fort,  Cork,  Limerick,  Kinfale,  Duncannon, 
-■Mi,  Dublin,  Charleroont,  Galway,  Carrickfergus,  Marybo- 
.  -no  Athlone.  Each  of  thefe  forts  is  fQmi(hed  with  deputy* 
^^^,  ar.der  varioos  denominations,  who  have  pecuniary  provi- 
*•  n  the  government. 
-ot  be  pretended,  that  Ireland  is  as  yet  furnifhed  with  any  pub* 

'  '';'.% to  compare  with  thofe  to  be  found  in  countries  where  iove- 
'  * '4  ::i5ir  courts  rcfide ;  but  it  has  fome  elegant  public  buildings, 

' '  '^V'-'ocno  the  tafte  and  public  fpirit  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
'•  -'•"•^ligc,  and  feveral  edifices  about  Dublin,  already  mention- 
•'''  nii^ifcceni  and  elegant  pieces  of  architeAare^  and  many  no- 

'  ^' "^^c  thojcbes,  and  other  buildings,  are  to  be  feen  in  Ireland. 

'  ^|;'^'  J'-obHity,  and  gentry  of  fortune,  now  vie  with  thofe  of 

^'  -  in  iht  magnificent  ftru^apc  of  their  houfes,  and  the  elegance 

f '■  ornameati.    In  fpeaking  of  the  public  buildings  of  this  kinjg- 

y  njaiU-ot  forget  the  numerous  barracks  where  the  foldiers  ar« 

•  -  equally  to  the  eafc  and  convcniency  of  the  inhabitants. 
,^^*'*ci  Aso  II AK  V  F  ACT  V  R  E  $ .  ]     The  cxports  of  ^Ireland  arc  li- 

.♦^*^.n:n,  lawns,  and  cambrics,  horfcs,  and  black  cattle,  beef, 
,  ^  T  ^^"'  ^°»«d  leather,  calf-(kins  dried,  tallow,  butter, 
|f^«  chcefc,  01  and  cow-horns,  ox-hair,  horfe-hair,  lead,  copper- 

'•y-i^p,  dried  fifli,  rabbit-fkins  and  fur,  otter-lkins,  goat-ikins, 

J.'' ina  fome  other  particulars.     In  the  year  1 799,  the  exports 

^  '•^irimmountcd  to  4,57S»256K  and  her  imports  10^4,396,009!. 

•-  bvf  carried  their  inland  manufaaures,  eveh  thofe  of  luxury, 

;^^j'^i  >rible  height ;  and  their  lord-lieutenants  and  their  courts 

! .,.  *'^  Encouraged  them  by  their  examples,  and,  while  they  are 
-^  ^offrnment,  make  ufc  of  no  other. 
'^'^  .P'J^isc  COMPANIES.]  The  Dublin  Society  for  the  encou- 

^'    °^°'®*flafaaureiand  commerce,  was  incorporated  in  1750. 
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The  linen-hall,  ere^lcd  at  Dublin,  is  under  as  jnft  and  nice : 
as  any  commercial  houfe  in  Europe. 

Constitution  and  government.]  Ireland  former] v  ^ 
titled  the  dominion  or  lordfhip  of  Ireland,  and  the  king's  } 
other  than  Dominus  Hiberniae,  lord  of  Ireland,  till  the  35  J  •• 
Henry  VIII.  when  he  afTumcd  the  title  of  kin^,  which  is  rt; 
adof  parliament  in  the  fame  reign.     Bat  as  England  anJ  :• 
iK>w  one  and  the  fame  kingdom,  and  yet  differ  in  their  mvir, 
fo  England  and  Ireland  aredilHndl  kingdoms,  and  yet  in  y 
in  their  laws.     For,  after  t\\t  conqueit  of  Ireland  by  kinr  ' 
the  laws  of  England  were  received  and  fwom  to  by  the  l:i .. 
fembled  at  the  council  of  Lifm ore.  And  as  Ireland,  thus  coE.7  ^• 
ed,  and  governed,  continued  in  a  Hate  of  dependencc.itwi  :■ 
ccii'ary  that  it  fhould  conform  to,  and  be  obliged  by,  feci  - 
fuperior  Hate  thought  proper  to  prefcribe. 

But  this  Hate  of  dependence  being  almod  forgotten,  aid  :•" 
difputed  by  the  Irilh  nation,  it  was  thought  neccflary  i'onf  v. 
declare  how  that  matter  ftood  ;  and  therefore,  by  ftaute;    •  ' 
L  it  was  declared,  "  that  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  ou^^t  10 : 
nate  to,  and  dependent  upon,  the  imperial  crown  oiGx.:  I' 
being  Infeparably  unitca   thereto;  and  that  the  king's  a* 
the  confeni  of  the  lords  and  commons  of  Great  Britain  in  ^ 
hath  power  to  make  laws  to  bind  the  people  of  Irchnd.''    i 
termination  of  the  Britilh  parliament,  however,  occai^orcJ  i 
fatisfadion  among  the  Irjfh,  who  at  length,  after  many  irL-'C 
ing  their  own  ftrength  by  means  of  their  volunteer  aiu^::-::- 
encouraged  and  favoured  by  the  feveral  parties  conteiidi^''' 
miniftration  in  England,  the  Irifh  obtained  in  the  year  \'it  ^  * 
repeal  of  the  above  galling  flatute,  which  was  confidered  .«:  • 
ciation  on  the  part  of  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  ofc^'^'':  ^ 
legiflation  over  Ireland. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Irifli  government,  as  it  (lands  at  rrr 
regard  to  dillributive  juftice,  is  nearly  the  fame  with  tint  cJ : 
A  chief  governor,  who  generally  goes  by  the  nameof  lord-lisi-' 
fent  over  from  England  by  the  king,  whom  he  repreiVnt^ ;  ^-'  • 
isinfome  meafure  reftrained,  and  in  others  enlarged,  accor^ 
king's  pleafure,  or  the  exigency  of  the  times.  On  his  er.icr.r:  > 
honourable  oface,  liis  letters  patent  are  publicly  read  in'-^ 
chamber ;  and  having  taken  the  ufual  oaths  before  the  loni-i  . 
the  fword,  wliich  is  to  be  carried  before  him,  isdeliver<?^  ^'''  ' 
and  he  is  featcd  in  the  chair  of  (late,  attended  by  the  lord-c!:*^ 
members  of  the  privy-council,  the  peers  and  nobles,  the  ki"i:  ^  • 
ferjeant  at  mace,  and  other  ofticers  of  Hate;  and  he  never ;  Pr-J 
licly  without  being  attended  by  a  body  of  horfe- guards,    li"  ' ' 
rcfpcdl  to  hb  authority,  his  train,  and  fplendor,  tbcrf  is  ^^  '^ 
Chriftendom  that  comes  nearer  to  the  grandeur  and  majriiV^'' 
He  has  a  council  compoCed  of  the  great  oiBcers  of  rhccro^*''••  ' 
the  chancellor,  treafurer,  and  fuch  of  the  archbilhops,  ^^'^  '\ 
barons,  judges, and  gentlemen,  as  his  majefty  is  pleafcdioipf"' 
parliament  here>  as  well  as  in  England,  is  the  (Supreme  court, 
convened  by  the  king's  writ,  and  generally  fits  once  even'  yf^[' 
fiib,  as  in  England,  of  a  houfe  of  lords,  and  commons.    ^^^  ''■ 
many  are  EngUih  or  Britifh  peers,  or  commons  of  Great  Bn'  ''i* 
are  papiils,  who  cannot  fit  without  being  pioperlv  qu*'^*^  ^\' 
number  of  commo  is  amounts*  to  about  three  hundrcdi    Su^*^' 
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M.  prefciit  majefty,  Irifli  parliaments  have  been  rendered  o6len« 

1  If  reprdfeotation  of  the  people  in  (he  fenate  of  Ireland  is,  in 

':Unce-s  like  that  of  England,  partial  and  imperfeft.  The  ads 

,  :r\e  houfcs  of  lords  and- commons  are  fent  to  England  for  the 

:p!obat\on,  when^  if  approved  of  by  his  majefty  and  comicil, 

.  ibe  great  fcal  of  England,  and  are  returned.    An  anion  with 

V.  WW  under  difcnfiion  in  the  Iri(h  parliament ;  it  has  been 

bo(k  koafes,  and  will  probably  be  carried  into  cSc€t  in  the 

>ftbeycar  i8oi. 

„.  .:?iihr  diftribvtion  of  jatice,  there  are  In  Ireland  four  terms 

.  LiiiJ  for  the  decifion  of  canfes;  and  fonr  courts  of  jnftice,— 

-*.:t.7»  king's  bench,  common-pleas,  and  exchequer.  The  high 

•  jfue  fcvcral  counties  were  formerly  chofen  by  the  people,  but 
V  Qi)raiBatcd  by  the  lord-lieutenant.    From  this  general  view,  it 

.-:  .hit  the  civil  and  ecdefia^cal  inftitutions  are  almeft  the  fame 

I'd  as  in  England.  .^    ^        •       *• 

i vvjE^.l  ^  Ireland  the  public  revenue  anfes  front  here£Giry 
-nrorarv  duties,  of  which  the  king  is  the  truftee,  for  applying; 
-rxihr  purpofes :  but  there  is,  befidcs  this,  a  private  revenue 
I  from  liic  ancient  dcmcfne  knds,  from  forfeitures  for  treafon  and 
^  rriiagc  of  wines,  light-rhoufe  duties,  and  a  fmall  part  of  the 
:cvc3ce,  not  granted  by  parliament ;  and  in  this  the  crown  har 
i:^-«  taliflriicd  property  that  a  fubjed  has  in  his  own  freehold* 

'  xcent  of  that  revenue  ts  perhaps  a  fecret  to  the  public. 
?  rcFftiac  of  Ireland  is  foppofcd  at  prefent  to  amount  to  two 
•  iterling,  of  which  the  Inih  complain  greatly,  and  juMy,  that 

• '  ico,oool.  is  granted  in  penfions,  and  a  great  part  to  absentees. 
'^f^c  lams  arc  alfo  granted  by  their  own  parliament  for  more  va- 
^  r'j:;>o{a,  the  improvement  of  their  country  and  civilifing  the 
: ;  luch  as  the  inland  navigation,  bridges,  highways,  churches, 
-n55,  protcftant  fchools,  and  other  pardcnlan,  whkh  do  honour 
'  v.iiom  and  patriotifm  of  that  parliament. 
j^  1  The  coins  of  Ireland  arc  at  prefent  of  the  fame  denomina^ 
-ud  jie  like  fabric  with  thofe  of  England,  only  an  EngKfti  ftuHing 
^  11 1'dand  for  thirteen  pence.  What  the  anci^t  coh»  of  the  Xsiik 

^''  ii  at  prcfcat  a  matter  of  mere  curiofity  and  great  uncertainty. 
i^.TAiTsTftsttcTf^.]   In  confequence  of  me  late  rebellion,  and 
:rrcat5  ofa  Freadi  invafion,  a  very  confiderable  military  fiwrce  is  now 

•  f  -p  i^  Ireland;  confiiHng  of  reguhr  troops  and  militia  from Eng* 
-.  i:iih  militia,  and  yeomanry.    The  following  is  the  number  of 

'  •  o:ed  by  the  Irilh  houfe  of  commons  to  be  maintained  for  the  pio* 
>^iUoe):    Regular  force      -      -      45>839 
Militia  .      -      -      27,104 

Yeomanry    -      -      -      53»557 

Total      -     1*6,560 
^*'  :>u  0T  St.  Patricic.]  This  order  was  inftitntcd  February  f ,  ^n* 

•  niidUtion  of  the  firft  knights  was  performed  on  the  lyth  of  March^ 
^  It  confifts  of  the  fovereign  and  fifteen  other  knijjhfs  companions* 
-.  i^J^lieutenant*  of  Ireland  for  the  time  being  officiate  as  grandma- 

•'  ot  mc  order,  and  the  ar^hbiihop  of  Armagh  is  the  prelate,^ the  arch- 

'  V  of  Dublin  the  chancellor,  and  the  dean  of  St.  Patnck  the  regiftcr 

'  '^e  order.  The  kn&ghts  are  inftallcd  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  PatricKj 

^^' iin.  TKcii  robes  are  fplendid,  and  the  badge  is  th/ec  crownjumtea 

»fl  uiofe,  with  the  motto  round,  ^V^f^^*^'>7^  5'"*'*^ 
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enabled  the  king  to  make  that  protefbnt  plantation  in  the  r/" 
Ireland,  which,  from  the  mod  rebellious  province  of  the  kir; 
became,  for  many  years,  the  mod  quiet  ana  indufbious. 

Thofe  prodigious  attainders,  however  juft  and  necefTary  thr^- ~ 
be,  operated  fatally  for  the  Englifh  in  the  reign  of  Charle^  1. 
Iri(h  Roman-catholics  in  general  were  influenced  by  their  p: 
hope  not  only  to  repofTefs  the  lands  of  their  forefathers,  but  to  - 
the  popiih  religion  in  Ireland.    They  therefore  entered  into  a  dc  : 
deteftable  conlpiracy  for  maffacreing  all  the  Engliih  Prote:h?.t 
kingdom.  In  this  they  were  encouraged  by  theainhappy  diiltni:: 
broke  out  between  the  king  and  his  parliaments  in  Eng]ar.d  ^r^  ^ 
land.  Their  bloody  plan  being  difcovercd  by  the  Englilh  gc  c  - 
at  Dublin,  prevented  that  city  from  falling  into  their  bsnii^.    I 
however,  partly  executed,  in  1641,  their  horrid  fc heme  wirr.-^ 
but  authors  Iiave  not  agreed  as  to  the  numbers  who  werem:  :r' 
perhaps  they  have  been  exaggerated  by  warm  proteflact  wri:  r 
©f  the  more  moderate  have  eftimated  the  numbers  of  the  ij-^rrr 
40,000;  other  accounts  fpeak  of  10,000  or  12,000,  and  foni'  -  • 
minifhed  that  number  ♦.    What  followed  in  confequence  of  jL  :- 
lion,  and  the  redudion  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell,  v^ho  rtuJ.:'.- 
cruelties  of  the  Irifti  papifts  upon  themfelves,  belongs  to  the  r,:; 
England.     It  is  certain  that  they  fuffered  fo  feverely,  that  th-*  . 
quiet  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  His  popifli  fuccdtor,  and  hr 

J  fames  II.  even  after  the  Revolution  took  place,  found  an  afy!uc  r. 
and;  and  was  encouraged  to  hope,  that,  by  the  aflillanccof '^f  ■    * 
there,  he  might  remount  his  throne:  but  he  was  deceived,  arJ  h 
pufiilanimity  co-operated  with  his  difappointment.    He  w:ii  liri't; 
of  Ireland  by  his  fon-in-law,  after  the  battle  of  the  Bovn«. 


vidlory  that  xing  William  ever  gained  in  perfon;  a  viflory,  ho^ 
on  which  depended  the  fafety  of  the  prptellant  religion,  and  the' 
ties  of  the  Britifh  empire.     Had  Jan^es  been  vidlorious,  he  prcl 
would  have  been  re-inftatcd  on  the  throne,  and  nothing  clfe  ecu  - 
,  expefted  than  that,  being  irritated  by  oppofuion,  vi^orioas  o\.' 
enemies,  and  free  from  every  rellraint,  he  would  have  trampK^-  : 
all  rights,  civil  and  religious,  and  purfued  more  arbitrary  du;r'«i 
before.     The  army  of  William  conllded  of  36,900  men,  that  0*  1 1 
of  33»ooo,  but  advantageoufly  fituated.  James,  it  is  true,  fought  a 
head  of  an  undifciplined  rabble;  but  his  French  auxiliaries  vur-.' 
from  behaving  as  heroes.     It  muft  be  acknowledged,  however,  lu- 
left  both  the  field  and  the  kingdom  too  foon  for  a  brave  m^n. 

The  forfeitures  that  fell  to  the  crown,  on  account  of  the  IriQi  rt - 
lions  and  the  Revolution,  are  almofl  incredible ;  and  had  the  2:1^ 
parliament,  which  gave  them  away,  been  flridl  y  enforced,  JrcUn^  r 
have  been  people4  with  Britifh  inhabitants.  But  many  political  rfa^ 
occurred  for  npt  driving  the  Irifh  to  defpair.  The  friends  of  the  Kn 
lution  and  the  proteftant  religion  were  fufficiently  gratified  out  of  ' 
forfeited  eftates.  Too  many  of  the  Roman-catholics  might  have  re 
forced  abroad ;  and  it  was  proper  that  a  due  balance  Ihould  bt  prcir*  * 
between  the  Roman-catholic  and  the  proteftant  intereft.  It  was  :b' " 
fore  thought  prudent  to  relax  the  reins  of  government,  and  not  to  i^ 

•  Mr.  Hume,  after  cnumcriiting  ihc  various  barbarities  praif^ifed  by  the  pari*< ' ' 
the  proteftants,  fhys,  "  by  fomc  computations,  thol'e  who  perilhrd  by  all  thoic  lm 
*  are  made  to  amount  to  on  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two  hundred  thoufaud;  by  U-i 

'noderate,  and  probably  the  moil  reafonabic  accouot|  they  muH  have  been  olu  4C> 
of  England,  voL  vi.  p.  377.  edit.  8vo,  i  y6^. 
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Tr^eitures  too  rigoroofly  into  execution.  The  experience  of  half  t 

-TV  his  confinncd  the  wifdom  of  the  above  con li derations.     The 

^  of  ihc  incafures  parfued  ijl  regard  to  the  Irifli  Roman-catholics', 

'".e  ^reat  pains  taken  for  thein(lru6lion  of  their  children,  with  the 

'h  which  knowledge  and  the  arts  have  made  in  that  countr/, 

•  ::**rJy  diminifhcd  the  popilh  intereft.    The  fpirit  of  induftry  ha« 
..   i  thf  friih  to  know  their  own  ftrength  and  importance;  to  which 

acciifnial  circcmftances  have   concurred.     All  her  ports  were 

•  i  for  the  exportation  of  wool  and  woollen  yarn  to  any  part  of 
—:  34'iin  ;  and  of  late  years,  adls  of  parliament  have  been  made 

:3J!y  for  permitting  the  importation  of  fait  beef,  pork,  batter, 
-*.  ir^d  tallow,  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain. 
-•-:  ri  oa^h  feme  laws  and  regulations  had  occafionally  taken  place 
'"^le  to  Ireland,  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the  inhabitants 
''  3,r  ccunrry laboured  under  confiderablc  grievances,  in  confequence 
■Jry  -jnjud  and  injudicious  reftraints  of  the  parliament  of  England, 
.  -'-r.3;  their  trade.     Thefe  reftraints  had  injured  Ireland,  without 
.  r.'.cg  Great  Britain.     The  Irifh  had  been  prohibited  from  mana- 
•-rlr.g  their  own  wool,  in  order  to  favour  the  woollen  manufadlory 
'  .-'clina;  the  confequenCe  of  which  was,  that  the  Irilh  wool  was 
";7i^  ovtrinto  France,  and  the  people  of  that  country  were  thereby 
'  -J*  d  :o  rival  us  in  our  woollen  manufadure,  and  to  deprive  us  of  a 
:  "i  of  :bt  trade.    An  embargo  had  alfo  been  laid  on  the  exportation 
'^  P'oviaons  from  Ireland,  which  had  been  extremely  prejudicial  to 
^  ••*  fjirgdora.  The  diflrefies  of  the  Irifti  manufadurers,  as  well  as  thofc 
'(j'ca:  Britain,  had  likewifebeen  much  increafcd  by  the  confequences 
^*  ;^wAraerican  war.  Thefe  circumftances  occafioned  gpeat  murmuring 

■  ^'-^"d,  and  fome  attempts  were  made  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants 
'■ '  i-:  kingdom  in  the  Britifh  parliament,  but  for  fome  time  without 

-  :^r>;  for  a  partiality  in  favour  of  the  trade  of  England  prevented 

i:tr  trom  being  done  to  Ireland.     But  feveral  incidents,  which  hap* 

^;  :af:pr\vards,  at  length  operated  ftrongly  in  favour  of  thatking- 

•  •^.   Waen  a  large  body  of  the  king's  troops  had  been  withdrawn 

•  'Ireland,  in  order  to  be  employed  in  the  American  war,  a  confi- 
^^'- ? riQT.ber  of  Irifh  gentlemen,  farmers,  traders,  and  other  perfons, 
••"stCnd  formed  themfelvesinro  volunteer  companies  and  aflbcijtions,* 

•  ';.i*  defence  of  Ireland  againft  any  foreign  invaders.  By  degrees, 
f^iifvolanteef  affociations  became  numerous  and  well-difciplined ;  and 
^^'^-looDdifcovered,  that  they  were  inclined  to  maintain  their  rights 
'  ■  -.^^f  >  as  well  as  to  defend  themfelves  againft  foreign  enemies.  When 

■  '!e  armrd  affociations  became  numerous  and  formidable,  the  Irifli  be- 

►  *»  [0  affumc  a  higher  tone  than  that  to  which  they  had  before  been 

"^^-c;*  iinjd ;  and  it  was  foon  manifeft,  that  their  remonftrances  met 

■^ynaaiual attention,  both  from  their  own  parliament  and  from  that 

<^'*ii:eat  Britain.   The  latter,  on  the  i  ith  of  May,  1779,  prefented  an 

3-a:tHtothe  Icing,  recommending  to  his  majefty's  moftferious  conii- 

f '^;'0D  the  diftrdTed  and  impoverifhcd  ftateof  the  loyal  andwell-de^ 

;'['^g  people  of  Ireland,  and  defiring  him  to  direft  that  there  fhould 

-^  P'-p^red  and  laid  before  parliament  fuch  particulars  relative  to  the 

^J-^'-^'l^manufaaures  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  (hould  enable 

'^'-  3  tional  wifdom  to  purfue  ciFeaual  meafures  for  promoting  the 

|''-3;on  ibength,  wealth,  and  commerce  of  his  majefty's  fubjefts  in 

^^=\  -^do^ns.  To  this  addrefs  the  king  returned  a  favourable  anfwerj 

^"\^nOctobcr,  the  fame  year,  both  houfes  of  the  Irifti  parliament  alfo 

P^ denied addrcflcs  to  hb  majefty,  in  which  they  declared,  that  noth-?^ 
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tions:  and  when  'in  the  beginning  of  the  vear  i-,:,  ei ' 
was  apFointed  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  after  .V.V 
Portland  party  to  adminlftration.  thev  conddereJ  the  r'" 

arno"',;''u """'?'''  ^^   theminiftry.     A  comrri  J-  • 
appo.r.ted  to  bring  torward  a  petition  to  parliamtr,:  .Vr : 
remain.n;  aifquahfications.     Notice  of  this  his  lordii.  , 
the  miniftcr,  ftating  at  the  fame  tithe  his  own  opi>io"   • 
.        .  i.eceil:ty  of  conceffion,  as  a  meafure  not  only  witVk: 

'  Jf^'l. ''""''"' ''-y-     To  this  no  anfwer  was  received.  :. 

.    Of  J-ebroary  Mr  Grattan  moved  for  leave  to  brlr.j  ,. , 
further  relief  of  his  majefly's  fubjefls  ptofeffing  tk  k 
religion;  and  after  a  feeble  oppofuion.  leave  4?ivf: 
trigues.  however,  of  another  political  party,  at  thehr..  ■ 
'      ?K,;    ,u    °/^'  \  &!""eman  who  had  nnited  in  hi.  o.;. , 
Wat  ot  his  Ion,  the  important  and  difcordant  officrsMn 
wiffioncr  of  the  treafury-^f  revenue—counfe  1  to  ti-r.. 
ftore-lceeper,  and  banker— the  meafure  was  defea-.cc,  - 
Wllsam  iuddenly  recalled.     His  lordftip  left  Dubhn  •• 
the  25th  of  March,  which  day  was  obferved  in  thai  c,:.  . 
general  mourning:  the  fliops  were  fliut;  no  buiinefs  ^>: 
^^      ••  *"'' .^''^  ^?"^^"»  geared  in  deep  mourning.    In  Ca  . 

1         •  ?"  m  K  •  °    '■"'Pf^^^l'l'^-  gentlemen,  drefTed  in   bl.Kk,  .0; ;  ^ 

'  \nrA<y,-       «"'=»=)•*«  "triage,  and  drew  it  to  the  «:u. 

„lT'f  *'"',^'^'  ^'  "*^"'  °"  <"<:»» occaiioas  to  diiiril-.tf  .•  • 
!  with  the  nobleft  enthufiafm,  the  offer  was  rcjeaH,  ev.  . 

I  Jie  military  had  been  ordered  out.  in  expeflaik^n  on  , 
Djnce;  but  nothing  appeared  among  the  populice  ki  ;• 
^""""""^  «f  /OTO*-.  and  the  utmoft  order  and  decorum. 
»  :    V^"'V*"'"«">  who  was  appointed  to  fucceed  his  lo."  " 

in  Dublin  on  the  31a  of  March.     The  whole  fvften,  or..  ■ 
«as  now  changed  ;  all  ideas  of  conccllion  00  the  p.rt :!  ■: 
■    rnl'J-  .^:  ^"'^  coercive  meafur«  alone  emploveJ  •.■. ' 

SITa-     9*  i*"''  ^""'^  ''"'1  unyielding  fvftem.  '.h'    ■ 

,  '  numbers  of  their  adherents.  * 

b/nn?,''r''"'  I'fginning  of  the  year  1791.  the  f<>cietv,  «'V 
thP  «ft    fo  notorious  under  the  name  of  Vnhed Injhmtn,  « - 
thL    I    r    'P"""P'"  of  which  were  parliamentary  re'cr,. 
iney  cJiofe  to  term  catholic  emancipation,  or  a  full  reiior  :i 
catholics  to  all  the  privileges  of  Irifh  fubjefls.     This  feci-    ■ 

b,W° r      T^  °"^-"  ^"^  "  P"*"""  «•''«'«  "fe  has  fin«  P"'^  "-' 
<         _  •  l'''"f^'°'»abl»'"trigues,  Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,.rJ;t<.    ' 

,  ;         .  ■  v;IL!"  ?.r"'"f  "''"'^  ^'^•"'y  »'"*  Po''""J  kno«  Wro.    ' 

\  I  k'*"''*  °S'r?"f''0''s  and  leaders, which,Iatterlyatlea;Ka:.-- 

\  been  no  leU  than  to  effed  a  total  reparation  of  the  country  r-.v 

Britain,  and  the  ercftion  of  a  republic,  after  the  plan  and  ui>a>  • 

tection  of  rrance,  were  probably  fcarcely  miftriifted  by  the  r' 

of  the  members.     The  firft  and  principal  article  e.'tprcflW  r 

rociety  was  conftituted  for  the  purpofe  of  forwarding  a  br...'; 

affi'«ion,a  community  ofrights.andan  union  of  power  amonr' 

of  every  religious  perfuafion,  and  thereby  to  obtain  »  corny  (<■ 

ll^nfi-!^    '"'"■'''  bounded  on  the  principles  of  civil,  pol.tK-I.  -■ 

cum/pc«,on  with  which  it5  eff.irs  were  conduced,  «ur-.:tu    •: 
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-  nf  goverummt.    But  the  violence  of  party  difputet  which  i 

t>r  recall  of  carl  Fitzwilliam  coniiderably  increafed  the 

•.djerents,  and  added  to  them  feveral  perfons  of  abilities 
-'  iririrticttlarMr.  ArthurO'Connor,who  haddiftinguilhed  i 

ibic  fapport  of  earl  Fitzwilliam's  adminiftration  in  the  » 

-  --'!•;  Dr.  M'Ncvin,  who  had  been  chairman  of  the  com* 
••    rcing  the  claims  fet  forth  in  the  catholic  petition;  and 

-:,  an  opalent  citizen  of  Dublin,  who  had  been  an  aftivc 
•  :»e  fame  principles.     From  the  confcfTion  of  thefe  very  . 

ppeirs,  however,  that  when  they  joined  the  fociety  the  ' 

•  .c'irs  were  no  longer  confined  to  parliamentary  or  confti-  '  • 
..'ofzay  kind;  (ince  in  the  year  1795,  through  the  medium 

.'.  and  other  Irifti  refugees  who  had  fled  to  France,  a  regu- 

wAtion  was  opened  between  the  French  direftpry,  and  the 

T^i ;  and  iu  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  of  1796,  lord  Ed- 

T.li  proceeded  to  Sw  itzerland,  and  had  an  iaterview,  near 

1  on'ifr,  with  general  Hoche,  when  it  is  believed  the  whole 

'  iiiv-.:on  was  finally  adjul^ed.     An  attempt  to  carry  it  into 

'  '^.^'  made  in  the  December  following,  when  the  French  fleet 

;'r'^'«:riiry  afforded  by  a  thick  fog  to  elude  the  vigilance  of 

-  '  V  ,bv  whom  they  had  been  for  feveral  months  blocked  up 
'  i  iftliil  for  Ireland.  But  the  fleet  was  difperfed  by  violent 
'-cfit,  however,  confiliing  of  eight  two-deckers,  and  nine 
-   ff  iitFcrent  clafles,  anchored,  on  the  24th,  in  Bantry  bay, 

vf  of  the  weather  preventing  any  attempt  to  effeft  a  land- 

\'-\-^^ti  the  coaft  on  the  27th  in  the  evening;  but  an  officer 

'  "nen  were  driven  on  (bore  in  a  boat  belonging  to  one  of  the 

p  ■  This  officer,  npon  examination,  ftated  that  the  fleet,  when 
-* '  *.  coriiiled  of  about  fifty  fail,  and  tiiat  it  had  on  board 
'  •  L'  ihoufand  men,  commanded  by  general  Hoche.  A  confider- 
•'^-  of  alarm  was  excited  in  Ireland  by  the  appearance  of  this 

-*'  t:t  ihe  people  in  general  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom 
•  ' "  TioH  determined  loyalty,  and  manifefted  the  greateft  readi- 

"■ '^;  'irA  Tcfid  the  enemy  wherever  they  might  attempt  a  defcent. 
'  -icgfthe  expedition  under  Hoche  did  not,  however,  dif- 
!-*i*s: embers  of  the  Irifli  Union  ;    they,  on  the  contrary,  en- 

-  ^  cior?  firmly  to  cement  their  alliance  with  France,  and  cf- 
'-  ^  r:p\^  CQmmnnication  and  correfpondcnce  with  that  coun- 

'^f  -^  amngcmcnts  were  made  for  an  invafion,  and  Dr.  M*Nevin,  • 

"J  fiae,  tranfmitted  to  the  French  government  a  memorial,  ia 

*  i^aicd  that  150, .000  United  Iriflimcn  were  enrolled  and  or- 
-^"i  tr.t  province  of  UlUer.    Daring  the  fummer  of  1797,  great 

-' 'Orn  were  therefore  made  for  a  fecond  attempt,  both  at  Breft 
''-J'^cl;  it  having  been  determined  that  the  Datch  Ihould  , 

^  '^^^«t  and  land  forces  to  co-operate  in  this  dcfien.     But  this  f 

.*^'  J^dercd  abortive  by  the  memorable  vidlory  of  lord  Duncan  \ 

'  •'  ^'J'ch  fleet,  on  the  i  ith  of  October  of  that  year. 
.  ^^^^^i?l^aing  of  the  year  1798,  Mr.  O'Connor  came  to  England,  j 

;  -  '-^^tiUciTj,  ai  it  afterwards  appeared,  of  going  over  to  France, 
v';--3^  with  John  Binns,  an  aaive  member  of  the  London  Cor- 
:^?  Society,  James  Coigley,  an  Irifti  prieft,  and  a  perfon  of  the 
.;;•'•  :^;  ^"  Being,  however,  fufpedled,  they  were  apprehended,  ana  ^ 

:::'  Jl^m,,  where  they  were  all  acquitted  except  ^oigley,  on 
::T  ''^  ^^  fuand  a  treafonable,  though  extremely  abfurd  paper 
■•^^''^^gtobeanaddrefs  from  the  <•  Secret  Committee  of  EngUnd  v 
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any  terms  with  rebels  with  arms  in  their  hands ;  tKougli  to  t>5<e 
multitude  he  promifed  pardon,  on  condition  of  delivering 
leaders  and  returning  to  their  allegiance.  The  rebel  troops  imr 
evacuated  the  town;  their  general,  Bagen&l  Harvey,  had  qcir 
foon  after  the  battle  of  New  Rofs,  but  being  difcovercd  and  u-: 
Ibme  others  in  a  cave>  he  was  tried  by  a  court-martial «  ana  t 
bn  the  bridge  of  Wexford.  • 

In  the  beginning  of  June  alarming  commotions  likcwife  took 
the  North  of  Ireland,  and  the  infurreftion  foon  became  aim.*:*: 
in  the  counties  of  Down  and  Antrim ;  but  on  the  12th  the  re 
reived  a  complete  defeat  at  Ballynahinch,  where  they  lolt  u^- > 
•four  hundred   men.     They  fought  with  great  obfiiQacy,  a:* 
ieader  Munro  was  taken  prifoner,  and  afterwards  executed. 

The  Englifh  government,  in  the  mean  time,  though  not  di  * 
with  the  condudl  of  lord  Camden,  refolvcd  to  give  Ireland  2  r 
lord-lieutenant;  and  the  marquis Cornwallis  arrived  atDub.'i ; 
capacity  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  immediately  aiTumed  ihc  - 
government.  The  condu6l  of  his  lordihip  was  temporate  aiii  ;j... 
On  the  17th  of  July  he  fent  a  meHage  to  the  houfeof  comtTiOr^  . 
Caftlcreagh,  intimating  that  he  had  received  his  majeily';  err- 
to  acquaint  them  *•  that  he  had  fignified  his  gracious  izi- r 
granting  a  general  pardon  for  all  offences  committed  on  ur  :• 
certain  day,  upon  fuch  conditions,  and  with  fuch  cxception3,  -^^ 
be  compatible  with  the  general  fafety." — But  •«  thcfe  oners  of  r 
the  repentent  were  not  to  preclude  meafurcs  of  vigour  agair.u  : 
ftinate." 

A  fpecial  commiflion  was  now  opened  in  Dublin  for  tbe  trfjl  * 
principal  delinquents,— feveral  of  whom  were  tried  and  ex-^*. 
Among  them  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  was  tried,  convi61ed,  and  cor.i:: 
And  in  his  fate  the  other  conipirators  began  to  forefee  their  o\«  r. 
xebellion  appeared  to  be  completely  crufhed  ;  the  fugitive  re.**^^' 
everywhere  returning  to  their  allegiance,  and  delivering  up  ;h;*'- 
and  no  hope  remained  of  any  efFediual  afliilance  from  Franct:.    1 
fituation  a  negociation  was  opened  between  the  Irilh  governrr.: 
the  flate  prifoners,  the  ifTue  of  which  was,  that  government  c  • 
to  pardon  Mr.  Bond,  and  defift  from  any  farther  profecuticrn 
other  leaders  of  the  coufpiracy,  who  on  their  parts  engaged  to  r. 
/uil  confeffion  of  all  the  proceedings  and  plans  of  the  focie:.  . 
which  they  were  to  be  permitted  to  tranfport  thcmfelves  to  a  :>'  c 
not  at  war  with  his  majefty.     The  information  they  communii  it- 
laid  before  the  Iriflihoufe  of  commons,  and  has  furniftied  mw 
the  brief  account  here  given.     Mr.  Oliver  Bond  fcrvivcd  h:  ;' 
only  a  few  days,  and  Mr.  Arthur  O'Connor,  Dr.  M*Ncvin.  - 
reft,  after  having  been  a  confiderable  time  confined  in  IrcLnJ. 
Removed  to  prifons  in  Scotland,  where  they  ftill  remain. 

After  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under  general  Hoche,  Fn'  v  • 
tunatcly  for  Great  Britain,  made  no  attempt  to  aflift  the  Irilh  i::  i ' 
till  it  was  too  late;  and  the'aid  they  then  fent  was  very  fet'M  ■ 
adequate  to  the  end  propofed.     On  the  2 2d  of  Augufl,  fomr 
and  transports  from  France  appeared  in  Killala  Bay,  and  Ian  ic^i 
a  thoufand  men,  with  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Tie  rj^ 
.  of  infurgents  who  joined  the  invaders  was  not  confidcnblc  \  v 
French  general  Humbert,  by  his  conduft,  proved  himfelf  an  o  ^' 
ability,  and  worthy  of  command  where  there  wa^^  a  fairci  p  i  r 
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towns*  and  t>Qroa(^lis)«  be  t&e  number  of  tteyemfeafatives  of! 
in  the  houfe  of  commons  of  the  parliament  of  the  United  ILing-dc 

It  is  alfo  provided  by  thefe  articles  "  that,  for  the  fpace  of  r 
years  after  &e  union  ihall  take  place^  thecontribiitioa  of  Great  B 
and  Ireland  refpe^vely  towards  the  expenditure  of  the  uniced  kit. 
Aa  each  year  &all  be  defrayed  in  the  proportion  of  fifteen  p%j 
l&eat  Britain,  and  two  parts  for  Irelana/'  this  propartkm  of  zhe 
ration  of  that  time  to  be  fubjefl  to  revifion  andrepdatiosr  from  < 
confiderations. 

That  this  plan  of  union  will  be  ukimxtely  carried  into  eBe<fl, 
doubt  appears  now  to  remain.  How  far  it  will  prove  a  remedy  fo 
dillreEed  condition  and  difcontents  of  the  poor,  time  mull  difcorrr 
firft  view  it  (eems  difficult  to  fay  how  a  knfladve  union  can  remor- 
canfe  of  the  civil  commotions  which  havelately  diftraAed  chat  unic 
Bate  kingdom ;  how  it  can  lefien  religious  prejudices,  or  meTenr^  •> 
it  feems  rather  calculated  to  Increafe,  the  expenditure  of  Irifh  prop i 
at  a  diilance  from  the  country  whence  it  is  derived.  Yet  muAit  oc 
denied  that  unity  in  government  has  many  advantages,  and  is  io  J. 
eiTencially  neceflary ;  and  that  a  clofe  connexion  and  firm  cooToiidAr' 
of  the  three  kingdoms,  with  an  impartial  and  equal  diftributioa  of  p; 
teflion  and  rights,  fairly  granted  and  faithfully  maintained,  mafi  tr 
to  infufe  new  life  into  every  part  of  the  united  nation,  white  it  ai^« 
the  profperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  power  of  the  whole. 


■ 
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FRANCE. 


JlIaVING  gone  over  the  Britifli  ifles,  we  fliall  now  return  to 
continent,  beginning  with  the  extenfive  and  powerful  countTV  • 
France,  being  the  neareft  to  England,  though  part  ef  Germany  i' 
Poland  lies  to  the  northward  of  France. 


Situation  and  ExTs^rr*  i 

Miles.  Degrees.  I 

Length  600  7    k.,«^.«     f  5  Weft  and  8  Eaft  tor  Jnide 

Breadth  500  J     ^^"^^^    1 4a  and  j  i  North  latiude.      , 

Containing  160,374  f^l^^c  miles,  with  155  inhabitanti  to  ach. 

BovKDAaiBs.]    It  is  bounded  by  the  Englifli  Channel  and  the 
therlands  on  the^North ;  by  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italr,  £~- 
by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Fyrenean  mountains^  iridchaivid^l 
from  Spain,  South ;  and  by  the  £ia^  of  Bifcay,  Weft.  ' 

Divisions.]     The  ancient  provinces  of  this  kingdom  were  <iivi< 
by  the  firft  natiooal  affembly  into  83  departmenti>  as  follow; 
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•  V  r  s. 


T 


-.:  Majl-vc|McIuii 


Pa-  7  N.L,.4S°5<)'^ 
jVerfaiJlcs 


.    I  Ihla}> 


CutET  Towns.      Inland  Departments  IChiefTowns 


•^:tS 


Ml  HE 
-J 


ft  r 


"'OfRHON] 


T  AiFJ 


Bcauvais 

Laon  * 

Ainiens 

Arras 
Douay 

RoucQ 
Caen 

AlcD^on 
Etecux 
Coutance ' 

Rennes 
>{3.ntcs 
Quimper 
St.  Bricvuc 
Vannts 

Poitiers 

rTontciiiii-comte 
Niort 

Suintes 

Bourdcaux 

Limoges 

Agen 

Rodez 

PcrigDCttx 

Cahors 

Audi 
^farbc* 
Pau 
Marsan 

Perpigiiaa 

Toulotue 

Nismes 

Monipelier 

Foix 

Caftics 

Carcassone 

Mendc 

Ail 

Totilon 

Dignc 


^3   CLowcr  Rhine 
:;^  2 upper  Rhine 

^  TAube 

|b  I  Marne 

I"  1  Upper  Marne 

J   [.Ardennes 

h:  CDovBt 


V  J  Jju«* 


Upper  Saone 

^^fCoTEd'Or 
^  I  jSifoNE  and  Loire 


Mctz 
Rpinal 
Nanci 
Bar«Ie-duc 

Strasbourg 
Colmar 

Froycs 

Chalont     ^ 

Chaiimont 

Mczicrcs 

Besan^on 
Lons  Ic  Saunier 
Ve$oul 


00 


CYoNJ 


K£ 


,^       'ISERE 

•2  I  Dro.vie 
%i  Upper  ALPi 

^  LRhone  and  Loire 

1  S  jPuy  DE  Dome 
-^  g^  JCahtal 

Upper  LoiRiy  Vel. 
CoREZB,  Lrtnosin 
Cr£U5e,  Marche 
Chapente,  Aug. 
Allier,  BouHfon 

*  CCa« 
fiq  CIndre     • 

iMD&E&LcXftS^Tb. 


g  j  Sartb 
^  I  Matenne 

Maine  and  Lo»e 


o 


LoutiT 

^£vRE  and  Loire 
.Loire  and  Cher 

NxEVAE,  Nivento'ii 
Corsica  liUcd 


Dijon 
I  Macon 
.4.uxerre 

Grenoble 

Valence 

Gap 

Privas 

Lyons 

Clermont 
St.  Flour 

Le  Puy 

TuUes 

Guerct 

Angoul^me 

Mottlins 

Bourges 

Bourg 

Chateaanix 

Tourt. 

Le  Mans 
Laval 


Anger* 

Orleans 

Charcres 

Blois 

Nevers 
B&atia 


!• 


•1''^  ik  original  eighty-thrc«  departments  into  which  France 

""  •'  ^')  the  firet  national  assembly.     But,  by  later  decrees,  the 

'''  •''  "'t  Rhone  and  Loire  has  been  divided  into  two  departments  : 

.  ;"',)^*-^^^  ()( the  Rh6ne,  the  chief  town  Lyons;  and  that  of  the 

^ '  '^t  cbet  town  Montbrissan.     Corsica  has  likewise  been  divided 

)'',7^^^^  Goto,  the  chief  town  Ua^fia ;  and  Liamone, 

'  ''l^'  tuwn  Ajtto:io,     Savoy  has  also  been  annexed  to  the  republic, 

I'^'^'^nieoi  the  department  of  Mont  Blanc, — the  chief  town 

"    ^bas  likewise  a  part  of  Switzerland,  lately  belonging  to 
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the  bishop  of  Basle,  by  the  name  of  the  department  of  ^\r  « 
55  LE, — the  chief  lovvii  Porcntnii.    The  county  of  ^' ire  hu^  !>•• 
a  dcpartmoiit  of  France,  by  the  name  of  tlie  Maritimi.  .\ 
chief  town  Xke,     The  territory  of  Avignon  and  count >  «i 
which,  in  the  original  division,  were  included  in  Corsica,  i  •  - 
departnunt  of  Vaucluse, — ^iho chief  town  Axignon.      Il.t 
number  of  the  departments  eii;hty-nine,  t«  which  the  Fi  r 
more,  into  which  they  huve  divided  Belgium,  orthcAu-r*: 
lantU,  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  Campo  Formio.      !/. 
ment  is  subdivided  into  (liftricfs,  and  each  di^itrict  into  o:h' 
N  A  M  K  A  N  1)  CLiM  ATK.]     Fraiicc  look  its  name  from  I'l* 
Trct'ihtn^  a  Crerman  nation,  restless  and  enterprising,  who  o 
Ciauls,  the  ancient  inhabitants:  and  the  Uonum  force  ii"' . 
repress  them,  they  were  permitted  to  settle  in  the  countn  .\-  ' 
it<  situation,  it  is  the  most  compact  kini;doin  perhaps  irt  tc. 
wvdl  lit  ted  tor  every  purpose  of  power  and  commerce;  u 
beijinnins  of  the  15th  century,  the  inhabitants  havea\ii-'/* 
of  many   of  their  natural  advantages.     The  air,   puri-vu     • 
the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  is  in  general   mihl  .»: ''  * 
hut  some  late  authors  think  it  is  not  nearly  so  salubnu^  i- '• 
ed  ;  and  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  the  French  l)a>i'  ^" 
successful  in  giving  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Brit«/n  /ii'*»'  ;■  • 
in  favotjr  of  their  own  country.      It  nuist  indeed  be  mv.m  .  : 
weather   is  more  clear  and  settled  than  in  England.    I*"  '•' 
Y)rovince.s  however,   the  winters  are  more  intensely  co' I,  ..f 
habitants  not  so  well  suj)plied  with  tiring,  which  ia  Irauv  m 
wood. 

Soil  avt>  watkr.]  France  is  happy  in  an  cxcellmt?-  \ 
duces  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  almost  every  luxury  of  hfe.  .  >'    '  ' 
fruits  have  a  higher  flavour  tliaii  those  of  Kngland;  butiJ':"' 
tumge  nor  tillage  is  com])arablc  to  ours.     The  heuts,  in  '    ' 
burn  up  the  ground,  so  tiiat  it  has  no  >er(lure;  and  (he  ^>  n  ! 
duces  as  much  rye  and  chesnuls  as  serve  to  sul»^ist  iln'  V"' 
ants:  but  the  chief  misfortune  attending  the  Fi«-n<b  s-">i)  i^- ' 
habitants,  having  been  uncertain  of  enjoying  the  full  tiii*"   t 
hour,  have  not  applied  themselves  sufHciently  to  as:rinil"i'""' 
ture  has  d<me  wonders  for  them;   and  both  aninmi  anJ  ^'■-'  • 
ductions  are  found  there  in  vast  plenty. 

Notwithstanding:  «ireat  ctforts  made  in  agriculture,  niuo  '' 
remains   uncultivated;  and  although  some  pro\iiiC(^» '•'*  ^ 
Languedoc,  field.iin  exuberance  of  corn,  it  is  freqncntK  in-:^' 
deed  all  F.urope,  one  year  wiili  another,  docs  not  p^odl'.cr^^" 
for  its  owi\  donsuml>ti<ni  :  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  sui'l'''''- '' 
luxuriant  harvests  of  Aineilca. 

The  French  had  endeavoured  to  <;upply   the  loss  ari^"U' 
precarious  title  to  their  lands,  by  mslilutinn  acidcinii'^  "i  -^ 
and  proposing  premiums  for  its  improNenient,  as  in  ImiJ.'"^" 
expedients,  howcNcr  <{ucces^ful  they  rna\  be  in  partitub'  '^^  ' 
.  never  become  of  national  utility  in  \\u\  but  a  free  t*<^i '"" ' 
lurhandman  if  sure  of  enjoying  tlie  fruit  of  hi*^  lal^^"'''-    ' 
l>c»ter  supplied  than  Frrdice  is  \\\t\\  wholesome  sjHin:;*  • 
whicli  the  iniiabitants  make  excellent  us:e,  b\  ihc  help''  '=■ 
i*iV  all  the  conveniences  of  bfe.     Of  their  c:ina'<  ami  ui>''' '''    ' 
liiict  notice  will  be  hercafu.r  iak'71, 
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baths,  to  which  people  resort,  as  to  t\\(^  l\T\2^ih  ha'J  -,  ./ 
iiiitumn.     Forge"<,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower  *:i"M'\  i   < 
^brits  niincval  waters  ;  and  those  of  St.  Aman<l  cure  ii<«  ^  :v 
structioi»s.     It  would  be  endU^ss  to  enumerate  nlX  ibe  (►!!  i »  ^ 
tended  mineral  wells  in  France,  as  well  as  many  rr  murk.' 
but  there  is  one  near  Ai^ne,  in  Puy  de  Don^c,  whicli  b*M 
nnd  nvdkes  a  iK)>se  like  water  thrown  upon   lime  :  it  I'ts  I.' 
tJiMC,  but  has  a  poisonous  quality,  and  the  birds  thai  ili.nk  <,\ 
stantly. 

M KTALS  AN D  MiXKTi  A I.S.]  France  has  many  imncrkc! . 
would  be  very  productive  if  duly  attended   to  ;  Init  at  jir*  ■ 
>  ield  minerals  sufficient  for  consumption ;  sjtccl  ulune  is  iin;« 
annual  value  of   1.25, ()00l.     The  late  proviiwe  of  Limni;!- 
contain  veins  of  gold  and  siUer,    Alsace  has  mines  of  silM-:     • 
but  they  are  too  expensive  to  be  wroui;ht.     AlaUtsier,  }-. 
jasper,  and  coal,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  the  kiri^ '  -f^'    ^ ' 
abounds  in  mines  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  lead.     Suh-tv:',  •: 
••very  part  of  the  kingdom,  siudsea-sidt  is  now  procureii  l:»  i   ' 
sive  duty,  but  not  remarkable  for  itspu.rity^  At  I^ivcn**.  i,  n' 
there  is  a  mine  of  chalk.  At  Berrv  there  Ls  a  mine  of  oak(  i, 
for  meltinjT  of  metals,  and  for  dyeing,  particularly  thi*  i«>i  ■  • 
and  in  the  province  of  Anjou  are  several  quarries  nt'  t.iif  ^" 
Some  excellent  turquoises  (the  only  gem  that  FniL^**' V  '  •■ 
found  in  Lans;uedoc  ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  keep  :li«  ». 
ble  and  frc^c  stone  open  all  over  the  kingdom. 

VkGETABLE  AND   ANIMAL  PUG-)        France  a}V)»j>>  .'    • 
DUCTIONS   BY   SKA   AND  LAND,    j  rOOtS,  in  all  kn-l     i 

and  sallads,  and  in  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  p.irticuia:'^ 
prunes,  chesnwts,  cider  in  the  nortl^ern  provinces  aii^i '  ■■• 
southern.     It  produces  annually,  ihouah  not  enough  J'T  c  '  •' 
above  twelve  million  pounds  of  tobacco,  be^idt»^  Iwuip,  ll.i*-''^'* 
fron,  and  many  drugs.  Alsace,  Burgundy,  Lorniinc,  aiil '  .> 
ryrenean  mountains,  supply  it  plentifully  wiili  timherai.i  -'' 
Silk  is  so  plentifully  pn^duced,  besides  what  is  iniportH,  n^  ■" 
considerable  trade.      The  cattle  and  horses  arc  neither  u:*  ' 
nor  very  good  ;  but  it  has  many  flocks  of  fine  sheep ;  yc^  ^"  -' 
consumption,  that  both  sheep  and  wool  are  imp«)rtccl.     It"  " 
Gatinois  produces  great  quantities  of  satfron.  Tiie  wiiici  "^  ^ ' 
Burirundv,  Bourdcaux,  Gascon v,  and  other  provinces  (•!  I  "• 
well  known,  that  thev  m*ed  only  ix'  mentioned.     It  l^  ^"•'•' 
serve,  that  thoui^hthev  difler  very  sensibly  in  their  ta^te  .uH 
yet  all  of  them  arc  excellent,  particularly  those  of  Chanip^.:''  • 
dy,  Bourdeaux,  Pontax-ke,  Hermitaur,  and  Front iniac^aii'ilJj'- 
constitutions,  be  they  ever  so  vaietudinarv,  to  which  it>r*J'' "■'  ' 
of  them  is  not  .adapted. 

Wine,  the  staple,  is  made  to  the  value  of  I. "i, 000,000/.  a"^'"' 
til  an  an  eighth  part  of  which,  besides  brandy  and  vinei;;ir.  ^'•' 
Olive  oil  is  made  in  large  quantities,  particalarly  in  tkf  pr*'^' 
tho  Mediterranean  ;   but  the  consumption  is  so  givat,  iIm^  '" "  ' 
imported  from  Italy;   the  inferior  sort  suj)piies  the  soap  nji:-' 
ofwiiich  there  arc  thirty-six  at  ^Maroeillei. 

Oak,  elm,  ash,  ajui  other  timber,  common  iji  En::^'^'^^'  *' 
France;  but  it  is  said  that  the  internal  parts  of  the  knii^J"'"''  -  , 
t-iUA  v^-ajit  uf  fuel.  A  Jiicat  deal  of  salt  is  mudu  at  ilhcc,  iuiii  -^'  -*  *' 
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•  ir  rna*;l  of  SHlntoriize.   Languccicc-producesa  herb  callcrj  kali 

i  "n  burnt,  makes  cxci'llent  barilla,  or  pot-ashes.   The  Trench 

N*«  tf  tVtinous  for  hoiiiculturc,  but  they  are  at  present  far  infe- 

i>i'i]i-h   both    ill   the  manH«en\ent  and  disposition  of  rh«ir 

•  niv^  and  capers  are  prcxiuced  ax  i>ourdc'iux,  and  nearTouion. 

•  ct'nuin*  few  animals,  oither^vild  or  tame,  that  arc  not  to  be 
ijultt'id,  exceptin;L:  wolves.  Their  hfirses,  bJack  cuttle,  and 
'  ^i:  .:::crior  to  the  Kni^lish  ;  nor  is  the  wool  of  their  sheep  so 

•  'ii  and  skin  of  the  vhanmis,  or  jnounl^iin-goats,  are  more 

•  '.  =-n  those  of  t^IniiiarwL     AVe  know  of  no  ditiercnce  between 
.  ■-   '^ finctions  of  Frame  and  those  of  England,  but  that  xlut 

.  ■:  "*"  well  s^^rved,  even  ou  the  sea-coast,  with  salt-water  lish. 

•  c'lsidenibic  Iierrtng  fishery,  a^id  one  for  anchovies,  to  tlie 
'  •'♦jfit  u!  8:3,"0(^)Ol.  besides  more  important  tishcrics  iipoii  tJie 

•  '.  m  ni  a  ai  1  d  N  e\v  fo  u  nd  I  a  ud . 

'  •!"*.]    'Vhe  ciiie^  forK^sts  of  France  arc  those  of  Orleans,  which 

I  rJHiii  acre^  vf  woc^d  of  various  kinds,  oak,  elm,  a.^h,  vS:c.  ahi 

i  >t  F^mtainMeau,  near  as  large ;  and  near  i^Iorchisnioir  is  a 

'^  f^  1  ^trai;:ht  tiiiiter,  of  4000  trecN.     Besides  these,  hnve  num- 

s<«t.s,  soiLiu  of  tiiem  deserving  tiie  name  of  forests,  lie  in  dif- 

'  "Aiim^.  but  tog  remote  from  sea-carriage  to  be  of  much  na- 

•^  ^-\^<.ov,ixiiAniTAXTs,  MANXEiis,  )      According    to    rhc 

'  ' '0M^.  AVD  DiVF.iisioxs.  j  hltc^t   and    best    cal- 

.   France  containe.l  at  the  conunoncement  of  the  revolution 

•  ♦'•^^^WX)  of  inhabitants,  It  was  lately  suj  posed,  by  sonic  ype- 
''  'Pvii,  rhat  the  population  of  France  had  lor  many  years  been 
'  *tr.\ue ;  but,  upt)n  an  accurate  investigation,  the  reverse  ap- 
' '  '><'  ih<»  fact;  thouiih  this  country  certainly  lost  a  f^reat  nun;* 

'  I'lc  inhabitants  by  the  re\ocation  of  the  edict  of  Xantes*. 

^  '^'  ich,  iu  their  persons,  are  rather  lowtr  than  their  neighbours  ; 

'•  an-  M'(  II  proportioned  and  active,  and  more  IJce  than  other  na- 

''  ^^.vrdl,  from  bodily  deformities.     The  ladies  are  celebrated 

'  '-"'ir  uprightly  wit  than  personal  beauty  :  the  peasantry  in  ge- 

'"m-irkably  ordinary,  and  are  l^cst  described  by  being  con- 

^  ■^<t^H(irnen  of  the  same  rank  in  England.     The  nobility  and 

''^  '  nnlish  themselves  in  the  academical  exercises  of  dancing, 

-  '-^^A  r\dii\g,  in  the  practice  of  which  they  excel  all  their  neigh- 

•  '^  ^m:1  ami  gracefulness.  Tlicy  are  fond  of  hunting ;  and  the 
'  k'iorr  the  revolution,  had  left  off'  their  heavy  jack-boots,  their 

I'-^aidle,  and  monstrous  curb  bridle  in  that  exercise,  and  ac- 

-f<^  fjcmsclves  to  the  Englibh  manners. 

Vi.i\i*'.ind  nunners  of  the  French  are  well  known,  and  have  been 
'  t"  t  oi  many  able  pens.  A  national  vanity  is  their  predominant 
'  ^  ai;fl  they  are  perhaps  the  only  people  ever  heard  of,  who  have 
""J  i  fu:  utility  from  a  national  weakness.  It  supports  them  under 
'  .?^'  ^nd  impels  them  to  actions  to  which  true  courage  inspires 

"'I'^rH.  'pjjjg  character  has  been  conspicuous  both  in  the  higher 
^•-'i'g  ranks,  where  it  produces  excellent  ofliceis;and  in  the 


.•>;  5. .  J?^  '598,  Henry.  IV.  who  was  a  protcstant.  and  justly  style d  the  Great, 
'  . ."  ,V  '  *^ay  to  the  crownof  France,  passcdthc  famous  edict  oi  Nantts,  which 
f'^l'A:''-!fi^^  ^mts  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  hi*  edict  was  revoked 


M 


'  ^* '"« Fat  pi  eju'dicc  of  the  country  that  persecuted  thcra, 


,       »HIch,  with  the  succeeding  persecutions,  drove  those  people  to  Eng-^ 
**•«.  -^4  01  her  proeestant  countries,  where  they  established  the  siikmiiuu- 
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t  pv  liim  6res,  «.»r  acknowledge  any  su bo nl: nation  lo  liis 
].v>  \ore  a*  act.-.e  c:lucens,  and  aru  e!iat>Jc  to  Mjmc  lav- 
lU^iniiN  but  to  GO  pnncipal  r*m.^. 

if-pRics,  Bi^e«.»PEic*5,  ^c]  franco,  under  the  Iritemon- 

'  iiMir,  coDtaine^i  e:^tti*en  archbishoprics,  and  ont»  hun- 

«  tivirrics.       By  trie    tirst   national  a^^'RiLJv  it  \ih«-  ci- 

•  i:nn»pol ! tan  Circles,  ha.\!naa  MFTKOFuLirAX  Bi^^iiof, 

.  fivh.  besides  OQt*  :i»r  Pans.     The  met r.n»oi Iran  b>h'_p 

.   » '>  oldest  bifliop  in  Lis  circle.     .\ppea!s  are  niatie  iroju 

•  t  7  •*Vn'>d5. 

-  ".^v  ;i^5»«'mtcJ  lo  each  of  the  ei::hty-threc  depart mfTsti^^ 

■'  :-ian\  djoces**.     'l'i;ey  were  appointed  b\  tf.e  e:oc!orai 

.'   ueTiriment,  and  cr^nrrrmcd  by  the  metropulaan  L':«h.«p, 

':rnl  in  ccck-Ma- Ileal    •jtiict*  inieen  vear*.      1  he  ^a:a- 

..K'i.  to  WOi.  ptT  i;.i\iium.  Eacii  dii>ct-Hehas  zU*.  a  h*>.v 
.  ':r.KM  \icar^.  and  a  vicar-iic-nvnd,  to  prepare  S'tudenti  tcr 

'  M»  ncar»  if  nu  a  cotincii  lor  the  bi>hop. 

•  !-!t»ph  arf  cb«  j-^^rn  bv  tho  ui^htp  trom  umorc  *he  clt-rrrv'  oi 
!i  lU'  done  duty  ten  \<<ir<. 
'!p!r>fac«i  or  rttr/y  in  thedi<tricf<  are  confirmed  bv  the 

.    '•'"  y '  iVL<t  tia>e  bi-e n\icar»  to  minister*  ri\  evLars. 
>^  .'i  MiMcrs  are   chosen  bv  the  minister  irom  amons  the 
J'  :.irhe  diocese  bv  the  bi*^hop. 

>'->  more  than  t^vo  millions  of  non-catholii-s  ;  a,nd   the 

-  i/v  :n'eatl%  increa-sin:!-  arc  in  proportion  to  the  i  athf.iic?, 

•V.    There  ait-  alrt^*ady   many  re^uhir  consre^ahun*,  \i/. 

"   iiisFa^nch  and  ^vii^s  Cal\ini^tv,  Ucheraiananabapiists, 

•  •'iiimi^h  di^^idents,    besides  many  chapels  lor  the  am- 
i'li  ocufiiain?*  many  Jews. 

'  £.]  Oiie  of  the  wi^e^t  measure*:  of  Lewi*  XIV.  i*as  his 

^  -^'i'. <ie»cr%  pr'»p«»>al  that  tejidod  to  the  purity  aj»d  p^*nec- 

'  r:«ji.n  lu:i:^ua*je.     iie  '»»iicoeded  so  lar  as  to  renoer  it  tr.e 

•  "I  :ili  the   living  lun'^ues;  a  circiiraa^inre  that  tended 

•  :riatnosb  and  hi^  i^Iory  ;  f'>r  Ids  court  ana  t\aii»jn  ihcr»*by 

*<:!'A»I  of  arts  ^^ciencos',  and  pohi«  ia-"-^.    The  1  rei.ch  is 

■  H-tl  ot  words  radically  I^lin,  with  ii.an\  (lerr.riii  atri\a- 
"^^  h\  the  fnmk-.      It   is  nfjw   nithcr  <-:i  the  Ctcuy  :  its 

-^•ixcd  under  Ixrwi<  XH*.  are,  a^  it  were,  lvot<  rvccl :  a^d, 
^* '.'fdc  otwriiimi  and  exp^e^^)ng  lheni>olve<,  the  motlerit 
''''D  ui^ma rd  tiiut  purity  of  cxp^v^^ion  \\hieh  aione  C4»ii 
•^:^i:«'  il;i^sir[»l  ar.ci  p«:'rmanent. 

'  r  I'lnies  «ii  ihc  ii^niuage,  thvv  are  undonbtediy  t::eat'.y  in- 

'  I  '-'>li:  but  ihi-v  are  will  adapted  lo  -ufjecl-  voidulfle- 

''^'"•'  :  and  \\r\i  uccouiraodaled  to  duliiaiicc,  con.j.iiH»er.:s, 

^•■Jn(!xatii»n. 

'    iVj.'^rin  li'.^nch  i«^  as  fnllfws: — X'Ure  Pht\  yi  es  avz 

' 'i^it  \aii\:}!Uf.      Ton  rtjT^nerunne.    Ttiio/uiife  ^oit  faitt  tn  la 

■  'itiil  Doriiie  nntLS  ar  juurd'  hiti  nStrc  pnin  qiuttdi^ir.  Vu/  d'j/ine 
'  rf^  cQminc  uuifs jiard*jii lions  a  ccuxquiunHs  oni  offtn^/^.  Lt  ne 
''"'"'t  en  tciitatiiy/t,  mai'S  nous  dr^'nre  du  mal :  cor  a  tot  c:^t  le 
'■>-iiCi;c(^  €i  la  g!oirt\  aax  siecks  dcs  wVc/tf.     Amen. 

'^^^AN'D  f.F,  %RXED  MFN.]   The  Ficnrh,  like  the  other  na- 

'  :•.  ft«^ie  fur  many  ccnturlt «  iMim^r-id  in  barbarity.      1  i^e 

■'•*'o^!i'v  b«<^Jin  to  acqure  \^a«  no:  ot  thdl  kind  whicii  m^- 
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proves  the  under.standin<i,  corrects  the  taste,  or  TC£;nlat^*»  uv  • 
It  consisted  in  si  subtle  anil  (jiiiul)lini^  logic,  wi.icU  was  mori-  - 
pervert  than  to  improve  the  t"ac;illie>.     But  tbo  stvidvot  Tl.*  \ 
Homan  writorb,  which   first  ^ose  in  Italy,   <iii:i:5Cfl   it>A\  •■ 
French,  and  gave  a  new  turn  to  tlicir  liieiary  pursuit.-.     J !.   . 
vilh  the  ericouragement  wiiich  the  polite  and  leam«ii  i'l..^-, 
trt  all  men  of  merit,  was  extrenioly  b»Mieiici:il  to  Fut.Cu  . 
Durinc  this  vci'^n,  many  learned  men  riDpearcd  in  Franrc,   • 
ili^tin'nii>hed  themselves  by  their  writings  ;  ainon::!  whoir.  v, .. 
Clement   Marot,  Peter  du  Cliairl,    llabrlais,    and  Poter  i!  jr^' 
litimcsof  Henry  and  Robert  Steplieas  arc  al.^o  ir.or.tioiM-'j  |.\  . 
scholar  with  respect.     J t  was  not,  however*   till   th^s<v.'" 
tnry  that  the  French  began  to  write  with  ek  gance  in  their  f> » 
'i'lie  Academic   Francoisc  wa.^   formerl  for  llii*^  purjo'e; 
their  lal)ours,  con<«idered  as  a  body,  were  not  so  surc^ViuI  :>.>  a 
been  expected,  some  particular  academioiaiTs  Lave  dorr  ^i.: 
Ji'tters.     In  fact,   literary   copartnerships  arc  st.*hlom  Mr    • 
Of  this  we  have  a  remarkable  example  in  the  prcjcnt  cac,    I ' 
drniy  published  a  dictionary  for  improving  tlu*  French  L:. '  .■• 
vas  universally  despised  ;  Furetiercs,  a  siniile  academic. «»  . 
another,  that  met  with  universal  approi)ation. 

Lewis  XIV.  was  the  Augustus  of  France.      The  proti':i. 
to  h'tters,  and  the  pensions  he  bestowed  on  learned  men,  l^'n 
and  abroad,  which,   by  calculation,  did  not  amount  lo a.' •-  '- 
per  annum,  have  gained  him  more  glory  than  all  the  luil '-" 
prii:.es   upon  which  he  expended  so  many  nulliims.     'iV'.'- 
vho  appeared  in  France  during  this  reign  are  too  numemu^  i«.'  • 
tioned.     The  tragic  poets,  Racine  and  Corneille,  ha>'c  tli>*' ' 
tained  a'  very  high  reputation  ;  the  first  was  disjingui^li^^  «' • 
moving  the  passions  ;  the  second,    for  majesty  ;    and  U'^ 
strength  and  justness  of  ihcir  pajnting,  the  elegance  oi  th'^n  '- 
their  strict  adherence  to  the  rules  of  the  drama.     ]\lolioK^" 
exhausted  the  subjects  of  comedy,  were  they  not  even  " 
haustible,  and  particularly  in  France.    In  works  of  J^atin  sii.'.  • 
Boileau,  who  was  a  close  imitator  of  the  ancients,  posM\'^a.   :• 
merit.      But  France  hfis  not  yet  j^roduced  an  ojiic  poirri  f''"' 
mentioned  with  Milton's  ;  nor  a  genius  of  the  same  cxtc'n>i>**  ■: 
versal  kind  with  Sliakspeare,  equally  iitied  for  the  gay  ami  in*'  ^ 
the  humorous  and  the  sublime.     In  the  eloquence  of  thi  futp* 
the  bar,  the  French  arc  greatly  our  superiors ;  Bo^J'U^**•  ^^""; 
Flechier,   and  Massillon,  have  carried  pulpet  eloqutnce  rea  /•- 
perfection  which  we  may  approach  to,  but  can  hardly  he  ix}'^'' 
to  surpass.     The  genius,  however,  of  jheir  religion  and  ;iovvi:)-^ 
extremely  unfavourable  to  all  improvements  in  the  most  ukIu  :■ 
of  philosophy.     All  the  establishments  of  Lewis  XIW  f«r  th'  ••'' 
mentof  science  were  not  jible  to  counterbalance  the  iiil^ua^'  " 
ch*rgy,  whose  interest  it  was  to  keep  mankind   ignonint  in  Ji: 
religion  and  morality  ;  and  the  inHuence  of  the  cuuitand  niin''' ' 
had  an  equal  interest  in  concealing  the  natmal  rights  (iftn.'i'>'\ 
every  sound  principle  of  government.     The  French  ha>(''»'*' 
fore  so  many  good  writers  on  moral,  religious,  or  poliUc«^  '' '' 
have  appeared  in  Great  Britain.     But  Fiance  has  producTcN-"  ■ 
men,  who  do  honour  to  humanity  ;  wlio^e  career  no  obstat  li'  i'*'  " 
whose  freedom  no  government,  howe\cr  despotic, — iion'^s^'-   " 
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central,  and  special  scliools  have  bticn  estahlislicd  ;  a  piiiiiiKy 
each  canton,  a  central  sclioul  ioi*  each  dcpariment,  an<i  ^fm: 
lor  the  hiulier  sciences,  such  as  astronomy,  and  for  ih«^b€  art 
quire  a  particular  education  for  the  public  service,  such  us  m-  • 
surgery.     Education  in  these  establishments  is  at  the  puf'ji   - 
but  the  scholars  are  maintained  by  their  parcjiis  or  friemi-. 

An  academy  caUed  the  Aatkmai  Institute  has  likewi>?e  sf, 
the  installation  oi  which  took  place  in  t!ie  hall  ol"  the  t'ornn-r  >.■ 
Sciences,  m  the  palace  ol  the  National  Museum,  formerly  tt 
It  is  composed  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  mennberb ;  am  j . 
of  whom  were  found  the  names  of  La  Lando,   La  ISaa*,  ; 
Heynel,  Marmontel,  Volney,  Berthollet,  Bitaubc,  &c.     {..* 
academy  holds  four  public  meetings  in  a  year  ;  its  cont«r. j- 
out  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  I  ^ 
authority  whatever  over  the  schools. 

Antiquities  and  curiosities,  \      Few  countjjr:    '  ' 

NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.        j  I^'^Uj  Can  boa-t  '  I 

able  remains  of  antiquity  than  France.    Some  of  the  Y\i\.y\ 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Celts  ;  and  consequently,  rorni--^  • 
those  of  Rome  nrc  modern,     lather  Mabillon  has  g;iven  i'>  v. ' . 
ous  account  i>f  the  sepulchresof  their  kini^^s,  winch  hav(*  i-^ff 
so  far  back  as  Pharamond;  and  some  of  tliem,  when  bn^k'  'i 
found   to    coniiiin  ornaments  and  jewels    of  value.     Af  I". 
other  parts  of  France,  arc  to  be  seen  triumphal  arche>;  /'^i  ' 
entire  is  at  Grannie,  erected  on  account  of  the  vict<»rN  "M  * 
the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones  by  Caius  Mariiis  and  Lucr.::/J'  '■ 
Aftc^  Gaul  \\as  reduced  to  a  Uoman  province,  the  K"J^^-'* ' 
liiiht  in  adornins;  it  with  mai'iulicent  edifices,   both  co.t  3^. 
some  of  which  are  more  entire  than  any  to  be  met  with  J'l  '. 
I'he  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  are  to  be  found  in  Chal(»n''.  '■■' 
at  Vienne.     Nismes,  however,  exhibits  the  most  Miiuahv.  r 
ancient  architectures  of  any  place  in  France,     'llie  larii"^'"  ' 
Garde  was  raised  in  the  Augustan  age,  by  the  Roman  0)h^}  • '  ' 
to  convey  a  stream  of  water  between  two  mountains  for  th.  « 
city  ;  it  consists  of  three  bridges,  or  tiere  of  arches,  one  ab»'^'.  • 
the  height  is  174  feet,  and  the  length  extends  to7'2X  .Mauve" 
.  of  antiquity  arc  found  «t  Nismes  ;  but  the  chief  arc  thetrnij>i''  ••' 
and  the  amphitheatre,  which  is  thought  to  be  the  finest  ttmi  nj" ' 
of  the  kind  of  any  in  pAirope;  but,  above  all,  the  liou*c  en'«'^  ' 
emperor  Adrian,   called  the  Maison  Carree.     The  arclif' 
sculpture  of  this  building  arc  so  exquisitely  beautiful,  th'dy' 
even  the  most  ignorant:  and  it  is  still  entire,  hein^  very  D' '  ^ 
either  by  the  ravages  of  time  or  the  havoc  of  war.     At  )'•  "• 
Rue  de  la  Har]>c,  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  Thorm.i',  •• 
to  have  been  Imilt  by  the  emperor  Julian,  sumamed  li"' 
aboiit  the  year  3jG,  after  the  same  model  as  the  bathf  «^  »'' 
I'he  remains  of  this  iincient  edirtce  are  many  arches  ai"'  ^^'*' 
a  large  saloon.     It  is  fabricated  of  a  kind  of  mastic,  the  c(»n./> 
vvliich    is    not  now  known,   intermixed  with   small  >«;''^'^'  '' 
frcc-stone  and  bricks.     But  the  most  extraordinary  ot  aii  •" 
liosiiies  is  the  subterraneous,  cavern  at  Paris.     For  tfu' nr-f 
of  that  city,  it  was  necessary  to  sent  the  stone  in  tin*  t'''^'' 
Paris  was  enlinied,    the  streets  and  suburbs   exteiul'"  *'' '' 
built  on  the  aneienf  quarries  from  which  the  ^•'•ne 'i»i''  '"' 
and  hence  ]«roceed  the  ca;efns  or  friijhtful  cavities  v^i'-"  "' 
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J  u!»Tf»il  point  whether  France  was  a  loser  by  its  cession  of  Ca- 
iman of  Louisiana  by  the  peace  ot  1763.  I3ut<he  island  of  St. 
)t  which  she  long  possessed  the  most  valuable  part,  and  now 
;w<j>lt,  ci'dc'd  to  her  by  the  late  treaty  with  Spain,  is  a  most  im- 
V  actviintion,  and  the  most  valuable  of  all  her  foreign  colonies. 
■:•  Vmm  Indies  she  likewise  held,  till  the  present  war,  the  impor- 
ii  iraiids  of  Mariinico,  Guadaloiii)e^  St.  Lucia,  St.  Bartho- 
J  vuiia,  and  ^larigalante.     Her  possessions  in  North  America 
a^n^i',.  tract  upon  the  ?tlississippi. 

hi'.Mii  p'lS!^.'SMoIis  in  the  Kast  Indies  were  never  very  corusider- 

•/.  '.icii  a«5  they  are,  they  arc  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Engli^^h.  '  , 

\   :•  r-on  cives  the  iollowimjf  account  of  the  trade  of  France  befora 

.  ;*fi:  *'  llor  land  trade  to  Switzerland  and  Italy  is  by  way  of 

-''J  (rt-nnanv,  throunh   Metz  and  Strasbourg— to  the   Nether- 

f  ..'«i4li  Lible — to  Spain  (a  most  profitable  one),  through  Ba- 

:.;  i'lTpi^nan.     As  for  her  naval  commerce,   her  ports  in  the 

.,  ii\A  on  the  Western  Ocean,  arc  frequ(^nted  by  all  the  trading; 

-  ..1  Eurupe,  to  tlie  great  advantage  of  France,  more  especially 
'  :  'Atiul  IS  carried  on  with  Kiiiiland,  Holland,  and  Italy.     The 

t  ■  111  b-r  Mid  iter  cancan  ports  (more  ])articulariy  from  Marseilles) 
i   r-.v'\  jiiij  Africa  has  long  been  very  considerable,     'i'he  negro 
v.  .li  r»ujjea  sL'pplies  her  sugar  colonies,  besides  the  gold,  ivory, 
' ''"-^sf^'t  from  thence," 

'   - '  /  il>  are  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  oil,  silks.,  satins,  linens,  wool- 

'    •<  fa {-('st lies,  laces,  gold  and  silver  embroideries,  toys,  trinkets, 

■   ^.  pajivr,  prints,   book*^,  drugs,  dyes,  &c.     The  imports  arc 

:•.  •artU-n-ware,  cotton,  metals,  hemp,  tlax,  silk,  wool,  horses, 

'I  ^V.j.t-lndia  guods,  tec.  IJetore  the  revolution  it  employed  one 

1  'iii^  oi  shi[>ping,  with  near  50,000  seamen  ;  the  imports  were 

■'■ :  •  w.jS:3,:33:3l.    the  exports  at  12,500,0001.  and  it  had  a  balance 

"  't  nu^re  than  two  millions  in  its  favour  ;  but  its  trade  and  ma- 

*!''•:  I.avc  <ince  greatly  decHned. 

'■   • '  i\:  TUADixG  COMPANIES.]  It  has  no  trading  companies, (hav- 

-  >  .rti  all  monopolies)  but  a  bank  or  came  d'cscompfc,  and  a  bank 
'  j  ^iinaries.  A  plan  hiis  lately  been  proposed  tor  establishing  a 
•!•  '3r  to  that  ot  England  ;  but  it  will  probably  meet  the  fate  of 
"  •Tj-lausof  the  same  nature. 

•^riTirios  AND  GovERXMENT.]     Francc,  by  the  revolution 
''X  t'lmdtd   a  «ew  constitution,  upon  the  principle  that  all  men 
\  :d\\  equal  in  their  righb;.     Alter  the  death  of  the  king,  in  the 
'.}U  Jiaother  constitution  was  framed,  and  adopted,  which  was 
'■Sk  J  hv  another^  usually  called///c  constitution  of  the  third  year. 
^  •  Constitution  the  government  was  vested  in  a  directory  ot  tivc 
•'    ^.is^d  a  le^'iilative  body  composed  of  a  council  of  ancients,  ot.  ! 

'    -JTcj  and  nitv  members,  and  a  council  of  i\\c  hundred.  ' 

''  '  >-J  N'.vemler,   1799,  this  constitution  was  likewise  overthrown, 
'  n-v  t  'nn  of  government  crc«:ted,  con<it-thig  of  what  is  called  a 
'"j<i»e  'A'uaie  of  eijihtv  members  ;  a  triWiuate  of  one  hundred  ;  a 

-  •-'■'•»•  budy  ot  three  hundred  ;  and  three  consuls,  nommated  tor  tea 
■  "••  i  indcmiitcly  re-cligiUle.     The  first  consul  possesses  such  attri- 

•  *     "-'i  exercises  such  functions,  as  give  him  the  most  ample  power  ; 

'•  ''■  "^tice  is  now  held  by  general  Buonaparte,  the  author  of  this  re-  # 

•  -I'  itni  co'.istituriou.    'How  long  this  form  of  government  may  rc- 
■"''  if^'^-tcred  by  a  new  revolution,  amon^  this  mutable  and  violent 

•  V  -J  tt'Tic  Kiuu  (iiacotor.  * 
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cliangcH  v*ith  daunt  Meferfeldt  the  ratification  of  thf  umty  n'- 
the  court  of  Vienna;  after  which  he  returned  to  Paris,  ..■>: 
missioncrs  Treilhard  and  Bonnier  to  conduct  tiic  rn^^  ik 
were  protracted  to  a  groat  length. 

After  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  empire,  the  ?r. 
burthen  which  it  was  found  diflicult  to  support;  and  iii<-.. 
il  had  been  employed  in  the  plundering  of  Home,  and  tht-  • 
Switzerland,  there  still  remained  a  large  body  of  troops  in  a 
tivitv  that  might  ultimately  prove  dangerous  to  thc'govenin-: 
mediate  invasion  of  Knj^land  was  therefore  announced  to  In- : 
MXid  an  army  collected  along  the  coasts  of  France  oppo^/.M 
tain,  to  which  was  given  the  pompous  title  of  the  Arms  ui  1 . . 
vinced,  however,  of  the  im])raciicability  of  such  an  mvasir 
were  really  intended,  the  project  was  clumged  for  anoth<T.  11 
ciently  absurd,  which  was  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  un.lirr. . 
of  Buonaparte  ;  and  the  ultimate  object  of  which,  ittu*  ■ 
penetrate,  either  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez  or  by  the  llctl  Si.  :••: 
Ocean,embark  the  troops,  and,  by  a  co-operation  wirh  Tif  1 '  ^ 
deavour  to  eftect  the  overthrow  of  ihe  British  empire  in  i  a  ' 
preparations  were  secretly  making  tor  this  expeditio/i.  if' 
amused  with  strange  and  monstrous  stories  of  rafts  to  tx  c-' 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  troops  were  collected  on  tbv  i.  ' 
of  France,  while  the  navy  of  the  republic  were  secnti.  < 
Toulon.     At  length  the  preparations  being  ciimpUted.  H  > 
barked  on  board  the  fleet,  under  the  command  of  aHmjni/  !>■ 
about  40,000  men,  chiefly  the  veterans  of  the  Italian  iirmw 
from  Toulon  in  the  latter  end  of  May.     On  ihcgih  ol  Ju 
oti  the  island  of  Malta,  wht»re  he  demanded  leave  to  warir  :<    • 
i^as  refused  by  the  grand-master  ;  in  consequence  nl  «^>' ' 
on  tiic  followiiijj;  day  landed  a  body  of   troops.     Ihe  lif 
Gozzo  was  taken  by  one  detachment,  while  the  southt  ni  i-'  ■ 
were  reduced  by  another.   The  greater  piirt  of  the  iiilirw-* '' 
fuge  in  the  garrison,  which,  however,  made  but  a  tV' ^''  ^'    ' 
grand-master  on  the  1 1th  agreeing  to  a  ciipitulatioti,  b>  ^^•"' ' 
island  and  its  dependencies  were  ^urrende^:d  tothrff'n''  ■  . 
.    After  leaving  a  garrison  t)f  4,000  men  in  Malta,  Bucn?- ■'.'••'  '• 
on  his  voyage,  about  the  '21st  of  June,  and  arrived  at  Ai^NS'' 
1st  of  July,  having  es^rapcd  the  British  stjuadron  which  ^v^- 
pursuit  of  him  under  the  command  of  admiiTil  Nfl^^u*  ^*'' "' 
fortune  appeared  to  attend  him  in  all  his  lir^t  attrn'pi*"    *'' 
Alexandria  was  taken  by  assault,  on  the  night  of  the  j»»  ^ 
of  between  two  and  tiirefe  hundre*  mci>,  and  on  th«  -'  • 
army  appeared  before  Cairo,  which  was  defendeil  by  M'"  '  ' 
consideiablc  body  of  the  Mamahikes  ;   but  on  the  C.hI  u  ^  •  ■ 
and  carried.     The  bevs,  however,  iittemoted  to  r.iih'  '*'''  ' 
foiiniihible  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cairo;  hui  ttn  '► 
pNramids,  wiiich  was  f(H4ghl  on  the  'JO'th,  reiuleied  tin' ' '' 
oX  the  iirealer  part  of  Phe  count rv.     In  that  ensjui*'""'*'  ' 
lK-y»i,  with  all  t}:e  torces  rluy  could  bring  aito  the  U^'^^^  "' 
dcti'Uted.     Two  thousand  of  the  Manj.Mkikc' wcic  ^'^'^'' * 
dred  cadiclsv. itn  ttieir  bajijui^o,  and  tilt\  pi*'rc-  t'Ua'i""' 
with  a  very  tiiflini!  loss  on  the  part  (»f  the  rnM»r(i. 

'J  he  eoiKjuest  of  Iv^Vpt  now  jjjipearod  t^  be  Cc in {•'••-' *^ •' ' 
of  Aujiust  the  exprdition  leceivt^la  tenittle  blow  ir^  ^h'  •- 
St  ruction  of  titC  tii-ct,  by  adniira.1  Xclsun,  of  x^  hich  uu  ii*  ^'•'  ' 
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thera  on  the  30th.     On  the  14-th  of  April,  marshal  Suwarro^ 
with  the  first  columnot  the  Russian  troops,  and  the  succi-ss<!>  '. 
became  rapid  and  unintcrruptc(i.     On  the  24tli  of  the  sani«* .! 
Austrians  and  Russians  passed  the  Oglio,  and  drove  tht  F:\': 
them.     They  then  crossed  the  Adda,  and  Suwarrow,  on  tiiii  ." 
fcated  Moreau  atCassans  ;  and  so  decisive  was  bis  victory,  v: . 
Serruricr  and  three  thousand  men  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Mi . 
its  gates  to  the  conquerors  on  the  30th.  Peschiera  was  takwi  i 
of  May,  and,  on  the  lOtli,   Pizzighctone  surrendered  to  gin;  \ 
on  the  l'2th  the  Austrians  entered  Bologna,  and  took  tvsclu 
prisoners ;  and  on  the  23d  they  took  possession  of  Fcrrai^.    I 
mont,  the  French,  notwithstanding  the  ertbrts  of  Moreau,  Mi 
and  Joubcrt,  beheld  themselves  successively  deprived  of  all  :^l 
holds.     The  Austrians  entered  Turin  on  the  27th  of  Mav,  ir/ 
tadel  surrendered  on  the  20th  of  J  unc.     Mantua,  after  a  ^irrt  ^ 
^o  strong  a  place,  surrendered  on  the  30th  of  July,  ihf 'liv  •• 
sandria  on  th«  same  day ;  and  such  was  the  success  oi  tk  • 
that  the  French  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  whole  of  luly.i' 
a  small  portion  of  the  adjoining  territory  only  excepted,  t'l 
of  August  a  de.Hj)aratc  battle  was  fought  between  the  he-' 
Austrians  and  Russians  at  Novi,  in  the  territory  of  Genoa,  n' 
French  arc  supposed  to  havo  lost  not  less  than  ten  tboii.'ai::  ^ 
this  victory  was  purchased  with  aloss  nearly  as  great  od  tin  p:'  * 
allies. 

On  the  side  of  Switzerland,  the  affairs  of  the  republic  at  'i|'i  -^ 
less  disastrous  aspect — Massena  having  obtained  some  sligl:'  3   = 
Tliese,  however,  were  soon  counterbalanced  by  cventi  woi-'-> ' 
to  the  allies;  the  French  general   being   obliged  toflfca^-'    ' 
which  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Austrian  troops  u>^'' *'' 

Italy  being  now  rescued  from  the  power  of  the  French,  ii  '*•*'  * 
that  Suwarrow  should  proceed  with  his  army  to  Swit/crri-'  »' 
tlie  >Vench  back  into  their  own  territories,  and  cuter  lrj^(^^^ 
he  was  to  endeavour  to  re-establish  the  fallen  monarchy.    1  »'* 
tory  were  now  convinced  of  their  danger,  and  made  even  t^^ 
reinforce  their  armies  in  Switzerland,  and  the  most  aciive  f\ 
for  a  vigorous  defence.    General  Massena,  who  comman'i«t^  *' 
lican  army  in  that  country,  displayed  great  militaryg<''""*''^"^ 
uncommon  abihties  in  all  his  enterprises.     Knowing  that'^  "j 
effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  already  acting  ag^i"^'^"^  . 
be  inevitably  overpowered,  he  determined  to  attack  ihc  iat|<^f 
variety  of  actions,  during  four  whole  days  between  the  l*-''"^  ^^^ 
September,  repeatedly  defeated  the  Austrian  and  Rus^"^"^"'^^ 
xhousands  being  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  among  thf  l^"^"" 


ivas  the  brave  Austrian  general  1  lotze. 


Suwarrow,  in  consequence  of  his  arrival  in  S«**^      j  '  ,^, 
impossible  to  Join  his  defeated  and  dispirited  allies ;!»'' T''' 
rendered  abortive ;  he  was  under  the  necessity  oi  iJ»'"'^ 


drawing  into  Ger?»iHny  ;  and  during  his  retreat  over  nioi"*'-^''  ^' 
with  snow,  and  through  roads  nearly  impassable,  bcj»ii^^*^" 
loss  as  could  have  ensued  after  a  signal  defeat. 

On  the  13th. of  October,  the  celebmted  Buonaparte. J'*^'  ^ 
nienns  to  escape  from  Egypt,  and  elude  the  vi^iUnCf  <>["  \ 
cruizors,  arrived  in  France,  accompanied  by  general  Bfrtln^'^  " 
other  ofiicers.     The  recent  losses  which  tJic  republic  had '^"^'^' 
the  imminent  danger  which  threatened  it«i  very  existence,  n^'  j 
*veakened  the  authority  of  the  directory,  and  pivporcd  lii«  ^''-    ' 
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doors  of  the  hall  were  opened,  and  an  officer  entered  ^itt  b  x,r 
claiming,  '"  General  Buona])arte  orders  the  hail  to  be  clca,. 
order  was  carried  into  effect  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  sittings  were  resumed  in  the  evening,  and  Lucirn  I- 
took  the  president's  chair.     A  decree  was  passed,  abnibhin: : , 
tory,  and  appointing  a  consular  government  of  ihrcc,  lujiif ..  * 
Buonaparte,  an4  Iloger  Ducos,  who  all  appeared,  and  tou\  " 
to  ]>e  faithful  to  the  republic :  afttJ  which   the  council  ti; 
sittings  till  the  20th  of  February.     On   the  same  day  the 
ancients  met  also  at  St,  Cloud,  the  proceedings  of  \*hich  wen  .:. 
copy  of  those  of  the  council  of  five  hundred.  *  They  LikcuiH  ^  • 
abolishing  of  the  directory,  the  appointment  of  a  con^ujar  t.\  ■«  .. 
three  ]iersons,  and  then  adjourned  till  the  20th  of  Fcbruai}    h 
same  decrees,  sixty-one  members  were   expelled   from  ilw  i</ 
body  ;  and  thus  was  the  national  representation,  and  rk  vz'i:^: 
stitution  of  the  third  year,  overturned  by  one  mm  and  tbi  i^)  . 
a  few  soldiers. 

A  new  constitution  has  since  been  framed,  which  hasb^s^'*' ;  •'• 
the  armies,  and,  apparently,  at  least,  by  the  people.    Bytb  ^'. 
tion  the  whole  of  the  executive,  and,  indeed,  almost  aiiott'f  • 
appears  to  be  vested  in  the  first  consul,  general  Buonapaiic.  V 
moderation  or  success  he  may  employ  it,  time  must  dhcovfr.  i ' 
completely  quelled   the  insurrections  in  the  western  dcpirt'^, 
France.     He  professes  an  ardent  desire  of  peace,  and  his  ajj  i;-'-' 
the  government  of  Great  Britain  on  that  subject  have  been  -ii'  *•' 
tioned  in  our  account  of  the  afl'airs  of  England.     He  has  iw- 
applications  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  which,  as  Bussia  '^}>f'<'i-' "  ^ 
withdrawn  from  the  coalition  against  France,  maypossiblyailu-t'  • 
to  atrcaty  of  peace,  though,  at  present,  the  most  active prffa'^j'"'-- 
making  on  both  sides  for  a  renewal  of  the  campaign. 


\ 


Genealogical  List  of  the  latbRotal  FAKUYOf  U^' 

Lewis  XVL  the  late  unfortunate  king  of  the  French,  wa^  l»^rn  ^ 
24,  1754! ;  married  April  9, 1770,  t6  Maria-Antoiaetta,  an  !>  '•• 
Austria,  bom  November '2,  1755;  succeeded  his  ^rtLnd-u^w^  ^' 
XV.  May  10,  1774;  crowned  at  Rhcims,  June  if,  1775;  to  . 
January  21,  1793.— The  issue  of  Lewis  XVL  and  Maria-.^wr '!.^; '" 

1,  jSiadame  Maria-Thcresa-Chariotta,  born  December  19'  •'  ■ 


»/>«■  1 


Brothers  and  Sisters  to  his  late  ]Vf«i«^« 

1.  Lewis  Stanislaus-Xavier,  count  de  Provence,  bom  }^o\fr..- 
1755;  married  JNIay  14,  1771,  Muria-Josepha-Louisa,  ^i^*"^^*^'''^  ^   ' 
king  of  Sardinia,  bom  September  2,  1753. 

2.  Charles  Philip,  c«unt  d'Artois,  born  Octobers.  M'^ly^-' 
November  6\  1773,  to  Maria-Theresa,  dau;*hter  of  tliekiiiiif'-^-*''    " 
born  Jan.  21,  1776,  by  whom  he  has  issue: 

Louisa-Antoine,  born  Jan.  24,  1/78. 
A  princess,  bom  .'\ugust  5,  1780. 
Another  princess,  born  Jan.  8,  1783. 

3.  Maria-Adclaido-Clotilda-Xaveria,  horn  Sept,  C5,  I7^ 
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* '  V  v-.rntecn  provinces,  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  tiib 
'  n»rlaii€Ls,    were   furiiicrly  part  of  Gallia  lielgic«a,   and  allor- 

•  i  tiit  rircle  ot  Belgiuni;  or  Hurijundy,  in  the  German  empire. 

•  -tj.wd  thi;  general  name  of  the  Netherlands,  Pais-Bas,  or  Low 
I N  (rum  iliuir  situation  in  respect  of  Germany, 

•vfj  situation,  akd  boundaries,  of  the  seventeen 
,  Provinces. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

1-  i  i::h     360  )      r  .  (  4i)  and  54  North  latitude. 

L'-rtradih  26*0  j      «><^'^^<^«n     I    2  and  7  East  longitude. 
V  iiH'  bounded  by  the  German  Sea,  on  the  north ;  by  Germany, 
'  V  Lorraine  and  Fnince,  south ;  and  by  the  British  Channel,  \vcst ; 
vAu,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  to  avoid  repetition,  treat  of 

•  •  iitccn  provinces  under  two  great  divisions :  first,  the  Northtrn^ 
c  riT-dius  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  usually  known  by  the  name 

'  'VI  \ND :  secondly,  the  Southern,  containing  the  French,  and  late 

'.  r»  X  "{iKrlands.     The  United  Provinces  are,  properly  speaking, 

.  i/.  Hciiand,  Overysscl,  Zealand,  Fricsland,  Utrocht,  Groningcn, 

'  '-i~r)d,  and  Zutphen ;  but  the  two  latter  formins;  only  one  sove- 

.  'tty  generally  go  by  the  name  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces*. 

^TIOX  ASD  EXTENT  OF  THE  SlvEN  UnITED  PROVINCES. 

^^ilcf:.  Degrees. 

H  .^;^.  «  '      (        I   »  1  51  and  54-  North  latitude. 

ri    iiMi  near-  >       between       <    «      j  ^  r    *  i       •*  j 
i.  .1  i  J    3  and  7  Last  lonjntudc, 

^  i»  .'rin^  lO,000  square  miles,  with  275  inhabitants  to  each. 

•  •  1  u'.Hing,  from  Tcroplenian's  Survey  of  the  Globe,  is  the  most 

•  "'^  account  we  meet  with  of  the  geographical  division,  includ- 
- '  •  1  vJ,  and  other  islands  : 

'":'>?  cooqucst  of  Holland  by  the  French,  and  the  estahlf^mcnt  of  a  rcpub- 
'*'  \\.i[  of  that  of  France,  the  country,  including;  the  whole  Dutch  territory 
''C'-Hrrlan<i$,  hasb<cn  divided  into  fifteen  departments,  of  which  the  following 

•  J-*ir.a  xTiA  chief  towns : 

DsrAHTMeNTs.  CHiEr  towns. 

Amsterdam Amsterdum 

Utrecht Utrecht 

Frirsland Leuwardcn 

Delft Delft 

The  Kms.. ....Groningen 

Ree«  and  Aa. A^scn 

North  and  Zuider  Zee ...Alkmaar 

Spairen.... .....Haarlem 

•Ysfel Zwoll 

Rhine Zutphen 

Mcrwe. Dort 

Waal.... • Nimef^uen 

Schrldi f, Jlliddlcburg    . 

Mark Bftd» 

Meuee.«f»««*« • BoiskDtie 
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CouNi  KiEs'  Names. 
United  Provincct. 


Square 
Miles. 


.5  -I 


'OvcrysscL.... 

•Holland 

Guclderland. 
I  Frie&land 


Zutphcn 

Gronii:gen.. 

Utrecht 

Zealand 

Tcxcl  and  other  L>laiids... 


Total. 


Chief  C. 


Amstt::  -v 

Nur -:>:•;.:: 
Lt  twif^.r 
Zu'.jii.fL 
GroD  r>T'n 
UirTM 


Mjdclc.I''i:^ 


AiK,  SEASONS,  SOIL,  AND  FACE  7       Thoso  provinco  ':  -^ 

OF  THE  COUNTRY.  \  tO   KngUilld,  3t  \\^  ^'  • 

90  miles,  upon  the  east* side  of  the  Eni^lish  Channel,  :rt^:  < 
narrow  slip  of  low  swanipy  laud,  \)\ns,  botwofn  the  m-vj'  "' 
great  rivers,  and  what  the  industr)  of  the  inhabitaiu>b/j 
the  sea  by  means  of  dykes,  wiiich  they  havp  raised,  sno  •! 
M'ith  incredible  labour  and  expense.     The  air  of  the  Lui^'  • 
is  therefore  foggy  and  gross,  until  it  is  purified  by  the  fr"*f  • 
when  the  east  wind  usually  sets   in  for  about  four  mrn'b. "  • 
harbours  are  frozen  up.     The  moisture  of  the  air  cauM*  jr^'^J' 
and  wood  to  mould,  more  than  in  any  other  country,  ^^bi(  li  '^  '•' 
of  their  perpetually  rubbing  and  scouring,  and  of  the  i";.  v 
cleanliness  in  their  houses,  so  much  taken  notice  oi.    I^-^  ■  * 
favourable  to  vegetation;  but,  by  the  industry  of  the  nl.-      ' 
making  canals,  it  is  rendered  lit  for  pasture,  and  in  nwiip 
tillage.    Holland,  with  all  its  commercial  advantages,  i^  i'.'i »  •    ' 
country  to  live  in,  especially  to  foreigners.     Here  are  nn  iri  ' 
nor  rising  grounds,  no  plantations,  purling  stream>-,  orcataoiff. 
whole  face  of  the  country,  when  viewed  from  a  tower  or  atv-'i*^     ' 
appearance  of  a  continued  marsh  or  bog,  drained  at  ^*''^'''^''''  * 
by  innumerable  ditches;  and  many  of  the  canals,  vhich  Jt  lu^  ' 
try  serve  as  high-roads,  are  in  the  summer  months  hiphl)  it'J 
the  smell.  r       • 

Rivers  and  harbours.]     The  chief  rivers  oU^  ^''  •, 
vinces  are, — the  Rhine,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Eurt/x'^  t'"    • 
the  Scheldt,  and  the  Vecht.     There  are  many  sraall  ^\e^^  ^ 
these,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  canals;  buttheroare  ^^*  ?  '  |, 
hours  in  the  United  Provinces;  the  best  are  those  o(  Wyy^^"^'"-  '  * 


voetsluys,  and  Flukhing;  that  of  Amsterdam,  thouuli^*"^'''  ,  // 
and  safest  in  Europe,  has  a  bar  at  the  entiunceof  ili  ^^^^  "^  ' 
vessels  cannot  pass  \^ithout  being  lightened. 

Vegetable  and  animal  pro- 7  The  quantity  of  CT'»»>^^P^^^^^^ 

DUCTIONS,   BY  .SEA  AND  LAND.  )  hcrC  IS  nOt  ^^^^'^^V^  . 

consumption;  but,  by  draining  their  bo^s^sand  marshesj t*^*^^)  ,'|^ /' 


and  iron;  but  all  the  pit-coal  and  timber  used  there,  and. '"  ' 
of  the  comforts,  and  even  the  necessaries  of  life,  nre imp"J^^''    . 
have  a:  good   breed  of  sheep,  whose  wool  is  highly  ^'^'"^'  '^"', 
horses  and  horned^cattle  are  of  a  Jargei  size  than  in  any  oiIhY** 
Europe.     It  is  said  tiiat  there  arc  sQiue  wild  bcarsand  ^^^'^^ 
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than  a  mechanical  affection,  arl>iiig  from  interest,  convcijitr-rv 
it  is  talked  of  sometimes  among  the  young  men,  but  a?  a  thi! .; 
heard  of,  rather  than  felt,  and  as  a  discourse  that  becomes  6  : 
than  affects  them. 

In  whatever  rehites  to  the  management  of  pecuniary  affair?.:' 
arc  certainly  the  most  expert  of  any  people;  as  to  the  knonit 
qwirin«»  wealth,  they  unite  the  no  less  neccr^sarv  science  m  pn 
It  is  a  kind  of  general  rule  tor  ever>'  man  to^end  lei-s  than  h  • 
be  that  what  it  will ;  nor  docs  it  often  enter  into  the  hckds  oj :, 
cious  people,  that  the  common  course  of  enpense  should  ct^'^. 
venue ;  and  when  this  happens,  they  think,  nt  least,  they  bivf  Ia 
yoar  to  no  purpose ;  and  the  report  of  it  used  t6  discr^rfita  r.r 
ihei'n,  as  much  as  any  vicious  or  prodigal   e:<tra\ agance  do*'^ 
countries.    Hut  this  rigid  frugality  is  not  so  imiver^al  anioL;  .i   .' 
as  it  was  formerly  ;  for  a  greater  dei^ree  of  lux.ur\'  and  oxrr.v:: j 
been  introduced  among  them,  as  well  as  the   other  nhnuD>^f  i 
Gaming  is  likewise  practised   by  many  of  their  fashionaikl  i* 
some  of  them  discover  more  propensity  to  gallantry*  ihanvs  ^    '' 
in  former  times.     No  country  can  vie  witli  Holland  in 'ii  "^ 
tho.sc  inhabitants  whose  lot,  if  not  riches,  is  at  least  a  co;.^" 
iicicncy,  and  where  fewer  failures  or  bankruptcies  occur.   V. 
the  midst  of  a  world  of  taxes  and  contributions,  they  tif^mH  u 
rich.     From  this  systematic  spirit  of  regularity  und  mndenif!'*' > 
to  the  most  obstinate  perseverance,  they  succeeii^^d  in  th^'  *^''f 
■wovks  of  draining  their  country  of  those  immense  dcluec^  t'  vi*  '. 
liad  overflowed  so  larae  a  part  of  it  durino  manv  a  pes,  \^hilt'.  'J  '*' 
lime,  they  brought  under  their  subjection  and  commaiw  uv  '  •'• 
bk'iis  that  surround  them,  by  dykes  of  incredible  tbicknciMii'-  ' ' 
and  made  them  the  principal  bulwarks  on  which  they  rely  h'-  ^'■' '" 
tion  and  safety  of  their  territories  against  the  da)ig;erol  iin<^-^  ''■• 
they  have  done  by  covering  their  frontiers  and  cifjes  with  ff'*' 
sluices  ;  by  means  of  which,  at  the  shortest  notice,  the  ni*'f  '•" 
lindalions  are  let  in,   and  they  become,  in  a  few  hours  t.j 
From  that  frugahty  and  perseverance  by  which  thoy  havt'l^"*^' *  • 
characterised,  they  were  enabled,  though  labnuriiig  un<^^*'*  ^^'^ -^ 
difliculties,  not  only  to  throw  off  the  S^ani^h  yoke,  but  to  a'-'  * 
powerful  nation  in  the  most  tender  parts,  by  seiaing  Jjer  nni^rai''  ' 
forming  new  establishments  in  Africa,  and  the  K^stund^^*^^ ''  '^""'  * 
expense  of  Spain,  and  thereby  becoming,  from  a  de>pJf»''^^  1' " 
most  powerful  and  formidable  enem}'.  Equally  wondertul«-*'' 
their  military  and  marine  establishments,  maintaining,  during "^'  ^ 
brdted  contention  with  Lewis  XIV.  and  Charles  II.  of  Kiiij'i*^-"^' 
than  1.^0,000  men,  and  upwards  of  eighty  ships  of  the  lino,  l"''-'* 
of  fruiiaiitv  heiurj  now  less  nniveiTial  amon^  them,  the  ritli  t^""; 
mechanics   begin  to  approximate  to  the  luxuries  el  ta<^  ''•^  -'  | 
French;  and  their  nobility  and  high  magistratffs,  who  lia\en'i!  >< 
irade,  rival  those  of  any  other  part  of  Kuropein  their  lii^'^'    * 
furniture,  and  eouipaifes. 

The  diversionb  of  the  Dutch  differ  not  much  from  tni  >^  '  -^ 
lisli,  who  seem  to  have  borrowed  from  them  the  ntatni**^^ ^'^ '  " 
ing-boolhs,  skillle  and  other  grounds,  and  smaU  pi^^cost''  v »    • 
i<>ni\  the  nnnuen\ents  of  tiie  middling  ranks,  not  ro  nu  i'*'"'*'  " 
orguns,  an<i  ocher  niusit'al  invontions,     '1  hry  are  th»'  l^**-'^ *'"*^ | , . 
the  ice  in   the  world.      It  is  ama/ihi'  to  seo  the  en»wfi>  '"  *'   "* 
upon  t!jc  ice,  and  the  great  dexterity  both  of  ift«'ij  ar.d  vuiK"" 
'^oidon^;,  or  raiucr  tl|ing,  with  inco'nccivablc  velocity. 
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of  which  are  in  Arabic ;  and  a  large  sphere  adapted  to  ih  C 
system,  and  moving  by  clock-work.  Here  is  abo  a  pM^ic-_2 
an  anatomical  theatre. 

The  university  of  Utrecht,  in  the  province  of  the  sam* 
changed  from  a  school  into  an  university  in  l^Jb;  bui  u  •. 
Nthe  privileges  of  the  other  universities,  being  entirely  j^ubjft: 
gistratcs  of  the  city.     The  physic-garden  here  is  very  cuh-lv 
the  recreation  of  the  students,  on  the  cast  si(ieof  theaty.j-. 
the  gate,  is  a  beautiful  mall,   consisting  of  seven  !>traii;ht »- . 
thousand  paces  in  length,  regularly  planted  with  limes;  tuiif 
middle  is  properly  the  mall. 

There  are  abundance  of  youth,  of  the  principal  noMlif»  v 
from  most  countries  in  Europe,  at  these  seminaries  ol  likn  :.'.ic 
every  one  may  live  as  he  pleases,  without  being  oblifjed  w  '- 
in  his  expenses,  or  so  much  as  quitting  his  night-govn  Kf .. ' 
or  months  together,  foreigners  ot  all  ranks  and  conditK-iban  :  • 
here.     The  force  of  example  is  strikingly  exhibited  a  fl"- 
lies ;  for  frugality  in  expense,  order,  and  composed behavi-ii:. .': 
to  study,  and  assiduity  in  all  things,  being  the  characieii  t*: -; 
tives,  strangers  who  continue  amongst  them  soon  adcpnli* 
and  forms  of  livinj*.     And  though  the  students  live  a^  tia\ ;  - 
study  as  much  or  ?is  little  as  they  think  fit,  yet  ihtv  arei! . 
markablc  for  their  sobriety  and  good  manners,  and  thca<?i<i'i  > 
fX'ss  with  which  they  apply  themselves  to  their  studies.  N" '  = 
imposof',  nor  any  religious  tests;  so  that  Roman-ciitiic'i)Cp''?* 
even  Jews,  S(uid  their  children  here  with  as  little  scruple  a*:'-: 

AxTiQUiTiES  AND  CURIOSITIES,  )      The prodipui  t-') *    ' 

KATTHAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  5  ^f  whlch  are^aiH  • '"    ' 

teen  ells  in  thickness,  mounds,  and  canals,  constructtM  ^>  ^^'  '' 
to  preserve  their  country  from  thosa^dreadful  inuiMiancfL-  ia  ^ ' 
formerly  suffered  so  much,  are  works  equally  stiipcn<lou> m^  ' ' 
A  stone  quarry  near  Maestricht,  under  a  liiil,  is  worked  ati'i  • 
subterraneous  palace,  supported  by  pillars  twenty  feel  hi^^t.  i!' 
liou.^c  of  Amsterdam  is  perhaps  tiie  best  building  ol  th»i  fi"'^   ' 
world  ;  it  stands  upon  I3,6j^  large  piles,  driven  into  the  gTOa.i 
the  inside  is  equally  convenient  and  magnificent.    St^vcrrai  ii.. 
containing  antiquities  and  curiosities,  artilicial  and  na/urai.  i 
found  in  Holland  and  the  other  provinces,-  particularly  in  lb'  »«' 
of  Leyden  ;  such  as  the  efhgies  of  a  peasant  of  Ru*4i,wl)t'''* 
a  knife  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  said  to  have  hvedei^hiyw-' 
was  taken  out  of  his  stomach ;  but  the  truth  o(  this  sc<m5  i'i  t- 
ful.     A  shirt  niade  of  the  entrails  of  aman.   Two  Eg.vpt'J" ""'"' 
being  the  bodies  of  two  princes  of  great  antiquity.    AHib*  »;»' 
and  tendons  of  the  human  body  curiously  set  up  by  prck>^'i-  • 
Vandcr  Weil. 

Cities,  towns,  ai^d  other  edifices,  7     Ainstcrti-m  ^' 

PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE.  .        J  is  b'"^'  U|w"    ' 

wood,  is  thought  to  contain  *24I  ,000  people,  and  to  be,  nt"<i  •' 
the  most  commercial  city  in  the  world.  Its  convciiient'ic>  ioi  t  " " 
and  the  grandeur  of  its  public  works,  are  almost  beyon^l  dt^f^l  '  ■ 
this,  and  all  other  cities  of  theUnited  Provinces, the bcnutv  ot  t.« 
and  walks  under  trees  planted  on  their  borders,  oic  admirabl'*  i" 
all,  we  arc  struck  with  the  neatness  and  cleanliness  ihath'^''^ 
observed  within  doors.     This  city,  however,  labours  unli^r^"'  - 
disadvantages-^  bad  air,  and  the  want  of  fresh  ^^^olcjome  «•'»**• 
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J^r  or,  **  Their  High  Mightinesses."  Subordinate  to  tJiosc  Uwo 

v,.i5  tlie  cli^iaibcr  of  accuiiipis,  which  was  likewise  coinpuM-d  of 

■.  iji  deputies,  who  audited  all  public  accomprs.     The  admiraJty 

'^  ^'jxtrate  board,  aud  ihc  ex<;cuii\  c  part  oi  it  was  coiJimitted  t<j 

'.V-  la  the  three  maritinic  provinces  of  II uUand,  Zealand,  and 

.J.    In  Holland  the  people  bad  nothing  to  do  eitlwjr  in  choosinf* 

•  '.iv^i'alatives  or  their  niagibtratcs.     In  Amsterdam,  wbaeh  took 
..i  II,  iii  public  deliberations,  the  lUitgistracy  was  lodged  in  thirty- 

•    •  H-,  who  were  chosen  for  life,  aod  every  vacancy  ainojiii  tiieiu 
-1  up  by  the  survivors,      i'he  same  senate  also  elected  the  de- 

•  •  rt  present  the  cities  in  the  province  of  Holland. 

.  ..,  ^t  particulai*s  are  mentioned,  because,  without  a  kuowledj;^ 
.,  It  is  impossible  to  understand  the  history  of  the  United  Pro- 
.  "Ca  Urn  death  of  king  NV^illiam  to  the  yeUr  1747f  when  thcr  ^i:dt- 
.))  wa^  xuadc  hereditary  in  the  male  aud  female  represeuiutivcs 
J-  }iily  of  Orange.  This  otHce  in  a  manner  superseded  the  con- 
:.  ilrekdy  described.  The  stadtl»oIdcr  vva*s  president  of  the  states 
\  province ;  and  such  was  his  power  and  influence,  tliat  he 
^AM.^v  the  deputies,  magistnires,  luid  otliccrs,  in  every  province 
'>.  By  this  he  held  the  moulding  of  the  assembly  of  the  states 
;U  tliciugh  he  had  no  voice  in  it :  in  short,  though  he  had  not 
•'a,  he  had  more  real  power  and  authority  than  some  kings;  for, 

•  '.lie  icfiucnre  and  revenue  he  derived  trom  the  scadiholdership. 
i  M-^tril  principalities  and  large  estates  of  his  own.     The  piv>eni 

'•■  liw^ria  WilUaui  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  son  of  tiic  late 
'.'.'i-r  UHUam  Charles,  who  married  Anne,  princess  royal  of  Great 
u.  *uJ  (lied  in  1751. 

-iMioliand  under  this  constitution  was  called  ai"epublic,yct  its 
"!.«L«t was  far  from  being  of  the  popular  kind :  nor  did  the  pe<iplc 

•  t'  ill  d^^ree  of  liberty  winch  nnght  at  lirst  view  be  apprehended,  it 

■  '•''d  rather  an  oligarchy  than  a  commonweal ih  ;  tor  the  hulk  of 
••;io  wt*r«»  not  suft'ered  to  have  tiie  Icast'share  in  any  jiart  of  tlujgc- 
'  :it.  not  even  in  the  choice  of  the  deputies,  Ii  may  also  bt;  ob- 
••  '.'lai  very  few  persons  in  the  state  dared  speak  their  real  senti-- 
'  ' '  "K' ;  and  they  were  generally  educated  in  principles  so  extremr- 
'  •-'-«.  ibat  they  could  nut  reiinciui-jh  them  when  they  entered  more 

^1  '^1  Topcet  to  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country,  every 

•  !itx  liii5  it's  tribunrd,  to  which,  except  h\  criminal  causes,  appeal 
)f  -m  ihc  petty  and  county  courts  ;  and  it  is  said  that  justice  is  no 
■'  '^'fributcd  with  more  impartiality. 

'^'^  "Ut  departure  of  the  stadthohier,  on  the  conquest  of  Holland  by 

'  '^'li.  ill  \7y5,  a  convi'iifiun  was  assembled  to  adniinisier  the  go- 

•-^.^and  Iramc  a  constitution  lor  tlie  new  Batavian  republic.  Tha 

'   '  ''^'i'nev  presented  was  rejected  by  the  people  in  the  primary  as- 

'    l>iit  aiKither  was  afterwards  drawn  up,  which  was  accepted. 

'"'  -icto  thi-i  constitution,  which  is  a  close  copy  of  that  of  France, 

-"''rjiinrnf  is  vested  in  a  le>:islati\e  body,  consistii^f^  of  two  chum- 

'  ••^'■^^  ii  directory  ;  the  piesideiits  of  the  two  chambci-s  are  chani^ed 

'  '"'^iiiiht,  and  a  part  of  the  legislative  body  and  the  directory  go 

■'  "'*^y)rar,as  in  France. 

l^^AVsi  Rs.]  IV  late  government  of  the  United  Provinces  propor- 
,'"' tb-ir  taxes  according;  to  the  abilities  of  each  province  or  cit\. 
■''■'; '^>-^ic<ift-,i«ted  of  an  almost  i/eneral  excise,  a  land-tax.  poli-iiix, 
'     "*^*'*i*-monry  ;  >o  that  the  p'lblic  revenue  uuiouTitcd  a:ii;ualiy  \o- 
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!Jt»»  Other  a  bundle  of  seven  arrows  close  bound  together,  in  al- 
•i.c  .'^evcn  contoderate  provinces,  with  the  following  motlo ; 

\\  ]     See  the  Austrian  Netherlands, 

;.  V.  prince  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  hereditary  stadtholder, 

,  vnl  and  admiral  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  and  kni«'ht 

'  r.was  born  March  l^,  1748  ;  married,  in  1707,  the  princesii 

.-^' phia-Wiihchnina,  of  Pruosia,  born  in  1751 ;  by  whoin  he 

•  .c.:a-Louii»-Wilhelmina,  born  Nov.  28,   1770 ;  married  to 

\u:v  prince  uf  Brunswick. 

.ua-Frederic,  hereditary  prince,  born  Aug.  2,  1772  ;  married, 
./"yl,  to  princess  FredericafSophia-Wilhelmina,  of  Prubsia. 

.^im-Gco^ge- Frederic,  born  Feb.  15,  1774.  ^ 

..Vihuldcr  has  one  sister,  Wilhelmina-Caroliaa,  born  1743,  and 
>  i"  tuc  prii^e  of  Nassau  Wielbur. 


NCH  AND  LATE  AUSTRIAN  NETHERLANDS. 

r 

■ 

SITUATION    AND    EXTENT* 

.Miles.  Degrees. 

Wih  200  7    •    .  f  49  and  52  North  latitude, 

Brtiddi  200  i    ^^^^"^^^  i    2  and    7  l^st  lor^gitudc.   , 

.  -.e..]     Bounded  by  the  united  Provinces  on  the  North  ; 

by  Germany,  East ;  by  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  I 

*    in  Fmuce,  South  j  and  by  another  part  of  Picardy,  and  the  » 

■  Va,  West. 
'  c^untr)-  so  lately  belonged  to  three  different  powers,  the  Au- 
^xncli,  and  Dutch,  we  shall  continue  to  distinguish  the  prO" 
-'  i  k'wns  belonging  to  each  state*. 

1.  Province  of  BRABANT. 

iMtdivisions.  Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

Bois-le-duc  1 

>N.  1374  J 

••-': Brabant    .    -      jBer^en-op-Zoom     ) 


I) 


Breda,  ^N.  1374 

Ber^en-op-Zo 

Grave,  N.E. 

Lillo 

Steenbergen 


L^l*^  |x\.W. 


•  T... 


\ 


^'  'v^W  of  the  AttitTian  Ncthcrlmdt  irc  now  in  possession  of  the  French,  | 

■••'^srrtcd  ihcxxi  an  integral  part  of  their  republic,  and  divided  them  into  | 

'^'?-'*jiQts,  of  which  the  following  arc  the  names  and  chief  towns  -. 

I)"AiTMiMTS.  Chief  Towns.  ^ 

Tk;  Dille •#•«••• •• • ....Brussels 

Two  Nethcs Antwerp 

Owthe ..Liegc  , 

Lyi....; , Brujjcs  i 

UwcrMcuse ...Macstrlcht 

Simbie  and  Meuse Namur 

Forests. .'. Luxemburg  i 

Scheldt '.....Ghent 

Jcmappe.. M^"' 
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10.  Province  of  FLANDERS.. 


""  ■:'...  ill  visions. 


t  ii»tiiicrs    • 


--:ii 


an  Flanders 


Ha  nders — now 

>yrih    •     -     - 


Chief  Towns. 

SI  us,  N. 

Axel,  N. 

Iluist,  N. 

Suns  van  Gent,  N. 
Ghent,  on  the  Scheldt,  E.  long. 

3-36.  N.  lat.  51. 
Bruges      1 

Ostend      >  N.W.  near  the  sea 
Newport  j 

Oudenard  on  the  Scheldt 
Courtray  1       .it- 
DixmuJe  J  °"  '''^  ^' 
Yprcs,  N,  of  Lisle 
Touniay  on  the  Scheldt 
Alcnin  on  the  Lis 
Lisle,  W.  of  Toumay 
Dunkirk,  on  the  coast  £.  of  Calais 
Douav,  W.  of  Arras  i 

Mardikc,  W.  of  Dunkirk  [ 

St.  Amand,  N.  of  Valenciennes   I 
Gravclines,  E.  of  Calais  J 


Sq.  M, 
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• .  ,  •>oiL«  AKD  PRODUCE.]  The  air  of  Brabant,  and  upon  the  coast 

'.'Jcrs.  13  bad  ;  that  in  the  interior  patts  is  more  healthful,  and  the 

'  :>  more  settled,  both  in  winter  and  summer,  than  they  are  in  Kng* 

The  soil  and  its  produce  are  rich,  especially  in  com  and  fruits. 

^a^«>  abundance  of  pasture ;  and  Flanders  itself  has  been  reckoned 

ir^Ty  of  France  and  Germany,  and  sometimes  of  England.     The 

b  iirvn  parts  for  com  rear  far  more  profitable  crops  of  flax,  which 

■■  ruiuvated  to  great  perfection.     Upon  the  whole,  the  late  Au- 

I.  N';:herlands,  by  the  eulture,  commerce,  and  industry  ot"  the  in- 

'  .lis,  was  formerly  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  spot  in  Europe, 

..♦-T  we  regard  the  variety  of  its  manufactures,  the  magnificence 

■'•btsol  its  cities,  the  pleasantness  of  its  roads  and  villages,  or  the 

'}  ii  lis  land.    If  it  has  fallen  otf  in  latter  tihies,  it  is  owing  partly 

•  I  iiect  of  its  government,  but  chiefly  to  its  viunity  to  Enii^land 

:  4'jlLtnd;  but  it  is  still  a  most  desirable  and  ag'rbcablc  country. 

r    are  lew  or  no  mountains  in  the  Netherlands;  Flanders  is  a  liat 

..'ry,  \iith  i^carcely  a  single  hilli  i  it:  Brabant,  and  the  rest  (if  the 

1  i-.'-^,  consist  of  little  hills  and  valleys,  woQiJs,  inclosed  grounds, 

■  ^.ttinpai^  fields. 

JUv  :.R^  AVD  CA?J  A  Ls.]  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Maesc,  Sambre, 
•  li  ',  D;»le,  Xcihc,  Gcet,  Saune,  Ruppcl,  Scheldt,  Lis,  Scarpe,  Dcule, 
•:  Lk:iJ<:r.    The  principal  cauals  are  those  of  Brussels,  Ghent,  and 


•f  r.'j 


-  i  VIALS  AKD  MINERALS.]  Minc^ of  iron,  coppcr,  lead,  andbrim- 

*    1 ,  are  iound  in  Lu.vemburgh  and  Limburg,  as  are  some  marble  quar- 

- ;  tiiidiQ  ilie  province  of  Namur  there  are  coal-pits,  and  a  species  of 

.  ..'r,^j.,>, fat  earth  proper  for  fuel,  with  great  pleiiVy  of  fossile  nitre. 

Inhabitakts,  POf ui-ATiox,  MAN-  7      The  Fleaiiniis  (for  so  the 

M 11%  CUSTOMS,  AXD  DIVERSIONS.  |  inhabitants  ot  Flanders  and 

,«•  LyvCvuutrics  are^nerally  called)  are  thought  to  be  a  heavy,  blunt, 
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lirnest  people  ;  but  their  manners  are  somewhat  imUMlca:?,    » 
thov  were   known  to  lii;ht  desperately  in  dcleiicc  of  thru  o.. 
present  they  make  no  ;;rcat  !i«j^urc.     The  late  Austiian  Ntt: 
exlromely  populous;  bur  autiiors  ditfer  as  to  ihcirnumUT^ 
no  may  li\  thetn,  at  a  mediiini,  at  a  million  and  a  hall,    'h 
n<»rHnt,  and   tunJ  nt"  religious  exhibitions   and  patiearit>.    i 
diversions  are  ihe  sianie  wiih  those  ot  the  peasants  ot  ili«^  iv.., 
countries. 

1 ) u  Kss  AND  L A y  G  u  A G  E .]  Thc  inhabi tants  of  Fn  nth  P. . 
1    ;     ,  .  mere  French  men  and  woiuen  in  both  of  the^c  particulars.  J  L( 

on  the  fr(mtiei"s  of  Ilulhind  dress  like  the  Dutch  boors  m..'  *. 
puap;e  is  the  same  ;  but  the  better  sort  of  the  people  spiik  Fm 
dress  in  tliesame  taste. 

RiiLUiiox.]   Before  the  C(mqucst  of  tlii*  country  by  li.  I ' 
established  religion  was  the  Roman  catholic  ;  but  prulcslJL'^  -' 
sects,  were  not  nuilested. 

AucHBisHOPiucs  AND  Bisiiopnics.]     The  arcbKrl ' 
Cambray^   Malines  or  .Mecidin:  the  bishoprics,  Ghfiil.  !».  .. 
^erp,  Arras,  Vpres,  Tournay,  St.  Omers,  Namur, amiiUr-.i 

Le  A  R  V 1  \  G ,  L p:  A 11 N  E D  M  K  N ,  }   The  society  of  icsmts  i>'^ 
AND  ARTISTS.  j  duccd  ihc  most  lianu't  i. 

Austniin  Low  Countries,  in  which  they  had  many  eligible  •' 
AVorksof  theolo«:y,  and  the  civil  and  canon  law,  L'lr.n pcvi:.* .  . 
were  their  chief  productions.  Strada  is  an  eh'ganl  to'^.u.! : 
The  Flemish  painters  and  sculptors  have  frpoat  merit, and  J" •-•  ' 
liy  thejjiselves.  The  works  of  Reubens  and  A'andykc  cm  f » 
ciently  admired.  The  mod^ls  for  heads  of  Fiamin^o,  ur  ?./ •' 
parnci'.larlv  those  of  children,  have  never  yet  been  cii"-'-'^  •  - 
•Fiemfn:^'' formerly  engrossed  tapestry-weaviui;  to  thiniMV'*. 

Un  I  VERSITI  r,s.]    Fouvain,  Douay,  Tournay,  and  S!.  C';.-  '• 
Hrst  wa<  founded  in  1+'J(),  by  John  IV.  duke  of  Bnito- -i' 
^leat  privih'i^es.     By  a  granti»f  pope  Sixtus  IV.  thi^  uni^*''' 
j»nvile^e  of  prchentjui^  to  all  the  livings  in'thc  Nel Jii'ii'i:i ->''*• 
Jlolland. 

A.VTIQT^ITTES   AND  CTRIOSITIES,  7     SomC  Rtwa/l  nJ'T'  ' 

K  A  T  r  R  A  L  A  N  D  A  R  T 1 1'  I  CI  A  L.     j  tenjples  and  oiiu :  i'-' 
to  be  found  in  these  provimres,      ^Many  curir)us  belk  flu'*^' 
the  likf,  ancient  and  ujodern,  are  also  found  jiere ;  au<l  du*r*-- 
oid  edillces  of  v\erv  kind,    in  all  their  citjes,  <iive  cvi'irna  <■' 
former  grandeur.     In  I  (i(i7,  some  hi  bo  iirei-s  found  16(^0  i."/''     - 
an<'ient  medals,  of  Aiitoninus  Fiii?*|  Aurelius,  and  Lm'ini.  \  »'.'•' 
('it  IKS.]  'i'his  article  htis  emp  ji.ed  several  large  vuluir.'>.;' 
by  different  authors,  but  in  tim^"^  f  hen  the  Austrian  NVtH'   '    . 
tar  more  i]o\iri.<>lnn<»  tlian  at  pre>ei.t.     The  \v;dls of CJhont.  t- '  ' 
capital  of  Flanders,  ar.d  celelu'ated  for  its  linen  and  h'^c'/M'^'" 
tures,  contain  the  circuit  of  ten  miles  ;   but  now  unercup"''*  ••'' 
part  of  it  in  a  manni-r  a  void.     Bulges,  formerly  •**<•  ""'*'^'  '*'  ' 
aii(l  manufactures,  hut  above  all  tor  its  fine  canals  is  now  ii^^- 


an  incon^idenible  niare.    Ostrnd  is  a  tolerably  couvriacat  1' 


*  *  ■  I  I' 

traders  ;  ami  sotm  after  the  rtipturelx-twecn  CJreatBrjI.'""'*"' 

■    it  iiml  rf'^' " 

1  to  it  ni-k'i^  1 


<iunn.;  the   Ajnerican  wiir,   became  more  opuleu 
17 8 J,  it  was  visited  by  rhe  enVpen^r,  who  i;raale<l 
and  franchises,  and  the  Iiee  exercise  of  the  protesiunt  nli^  ''• 
\pre>,  it  is  only  a  strong  garrison  Iowa.     TLe  suiac  a'\^ 
•<'harlevQi  and  S"umur, 
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n,  the  capital  of  rhe  Austrian  Brabant,  instead  of  it«  floiiFi>h- 

.;  't;ictiircs  and   places    ot  trade,  now  contanis  protty  gardens, 

•.  ijbours.   Brubsuis  retains  somewhat  ol  irs  ancient  nmnutue- 

.^Ml:iving  l)fen  llie  residence  ui  the  governor  or  viecr4>\  of  the 

•  J  Netherlands,  is  a  populoii:»,  livcjy  place.  Antwerp,  once  the 
i:..  «il  the  European  continent,  is  now  re(luce<l  to  be  a  tapestry 

•  iJ-tii*  shop,   with   the  houses  ot"  some  bankers,  jewel ier^  and 

•  i  ti  ..riir.g.     One  of  the  tinft  exploits  of  the  Dutch,  soon  after 
.   -^  <»'.!  the  Spanish  yoke,  was  to  ruin  at  once  the  comnierec  of 

•  ty  <iiiking  vc^seliJ,   loaded  with   stone,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
:!  VIS  shutting  up   the  entrance  ot'  that   river  to  ships  of  lar^e 

I  Ti.Ls  was  the  more  cruel,  as  the  people  of  Antwerp  had  been 
ji'iiudicilovr-sutl'ererij  in  the  cause  of  liberty  ;  but  they  fore- 

t  •h':pr*'>*.perity  of   their  own  commerce  was  at  stake. 

.  •.  lie  observed  here,  that  every  gentleman's  house  is  a  castle  or 
.  niji  that  there  arc  more  strong;  towns  in  the  Netherlands  than 

'  i'  R'^-c  of  Europe  ;   but  since  the   decline  of  their  trade  by  the 

''Af  hnjlish  and  Dutch,  these  towns  are  considerably  diminished 

vinvue-lc  streets,  particularly  in  Antwerp,  arc  in  appearance 

.i'*l.    In  the  Netherlands,  provinons  are  extremely  good  and 

V'.^rilmg  is  siife,  reasonable,  and  delii»htfuJ,  in  this  luxurious 

\.    \Uk.  roads  are  trenerally  broad  causeways,  and  run  for  soiuo 

1   3  »::a5::ht    line,  till   they  terminate  with  the  view   of  some 

•  '  '.'.;;>.  At  Cai>sel,  in  tiie  French  Netherlands,  may  be  seen 
"'^'f  ^n^,  itself  being  on  a  hill. 

'    ''^:r'i(F.  A\D  M A.vuKACTURES.]     The  cliief  manufactures  of 

•  '-itilj, Ills  are  tli.-ir  beautital  linens  and  laces  ;  in  which,  notwith- 
:  '111-  leasted   iiuprovements  of  their  neiiihbonrs,  they  are  yet 

'    'i.  j'.'.rticuhirlv  in  that  species  caiicd  cambrics,  from  Cambra^, 
•1  .»!  .ceof  its  nuinul;icture.     These  manufactures  form  the  prin- 
*.cli  of  their  conuucrce. 
'  - T n  I' T I u  X  AND  G  o  \  i-i  fi  X  M  K  X  T .]    Thc  A u strian  Netherlands 
"iii.tned  a>  a  circle  of  the  empire,  of  which   thc    arehducal 
•*^' » -jn^  sovoreisn  of  the  whole,  was  thc  sole  director  and  sum- 
■  sra'.    '1  his  circle  contributed  its  share  to  the  imposts  of  the 
^'«1  H'nt  an  envoy  to  the  diet,  but  \N;ts  not  subject  to  the  judi- 
'  f^r  empire.     At  present  they  must  be  considered  as  annexed 
•'    ■m'i  under  the  same  constiluiion  and  iiovcrnment. 
'•'•'Ks.]     Those  arose  from  the  demesne  lands  and  customs: 
''  '■^■'h  v.as  tiie  trade  of  Austiian  i'hinders  reducerl,  that  they  are 
"^  ti)  h'dvw  defraved    tiie  expen^^e  of  their   ;;overinnent.     The 
^' 'lit^rlands  brouiiht  iu  a  consideraMo  revenue  to  the  nation. 
^  ]    The  arms  of  Flanders  are,  Or,  a  lion  s;ib!e;  lan^ucd  £;ules. 
^'    "U.]    'Ihe  vevenleen  provinces,   and  that   part  of  Germany 
''^'■u-^tot  the  Rhine,  was  called  LTallia  Belgica  by  the  Romans. 
'       ''"i'tiiry  before   the   Christian  :era   the   I'attaj  removed  from 
"'  ''  ^v  marshy  country  htiunded   by  the  Rhine  and  the  Macse. 
^  ■•"  !ijL- mune  of  Ratasia  to  rheir  new  country.     Generous  and 
•■  I'iiaviiins  were  treated  by  the  Romans  with  irreat  respect,  be- 
V'"' ;''''!  nam    tribute,  poveriie<l  by  their  own  laws,  and  obliged 
''  vTivTr.i  military  services.      Tpon  tiie  decline  of  that  empire, 
'**  ^"  "'.aijfl  other  northern  pe<  pie,  possessed   themselves  of  these 
'  "'*"  '  li^r,  a-*  they  passed  throuiih  them  in  their  way  to  France, 
•^"''■''[m-,  of  the' Roman  empire;  and  afterwards  being   erected 
'•"  "'••^^"'NvTumcnb,  the  Leads  (»f  nhicU  wcic  despotic  within  tlit 
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Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

•h   OOO  )  ,    ^_  ("5  and  19  East  long.  7  '  ^  , 

-ai  520  }  ******'*   {  45  and  55  North  lal  j     ^Sl,(f31- 

VY  aad  Bohemia  contain  191,573  square  miles,  with  135 
iikhabitttnts  to  each. 

idEs.] The  £mpire  of  Germany,  properly  60  called,  is 
bouoded  by  the  German  Ocean,  Denmark,  and  the 
'he  North;  by  Polfind  and  Hungary,  including  Bohemia,  on  the 
.  N^\itzer]and  and  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  from  Italy,  on  the 
aui  by  the  dominions  of  France  and  the  Low  Countries,  om 
M  trum  which  it  ia  separated  by  the  Ahine,  Moseile,  and  the 

^^Ti  umsioKS.}  The  divisions  of  Germany,  as  laid  down  even 

'  T.  vriteis,  are  various  and  uncertain.  We  shall  therefore  ad^  * 

'.i.^e  thai  are  most  generally  received.  Germany  formerly  was 

w  i/ic  Upper,  or  Southern,  and  the  Lower,  or  Northern.  The 

•  Viximilian,  predecessor  and  grandfiither  to   the  emperor 

'^  divided  it  into  tengreat  circles ;  and  the  division  was  con* 

itUdictof  Nurembeig,  in  1552;  but  the  circle  of  Burgundy, 

iitcen  provinces  of  the  Low  Countries,  being  now  detached 

'  Empire,  we  are  to  confine  ourselves  to  nine  of  those  divisions, 

.AW  hubsUt* 

^^,  three  aie  in  the  north,  three  in  the  middle,  and  three  in  the 


'  f'-fni  circles 


(i 


rW 


>~^^  in  the  middle     •    -    *    r    r 


M»l. 


^^rn  circles 


r  Upper  Saxony 

<  Lower  Saxony 
^  Westphalia 

{  Upper  Rhine 

<  Lower  Rhine 
(  Fraoconi;^ 

r  Austria 
^  Bavaria 
(  Swabia. 


I.  Ufpbr  saxony  Circle. 

^'•♦'^ns  Subdivisions.  *       Chief  Towns.     Sq.Ht. 

" "ina, in tlio  ( Pnis.Pomerania,N.E.  1  C Stettin,  E.  1. 14-    >  ^^^^ 


<  W    50.N.lat.53-30. 3 

(  Swed.  Pomcr.  N.  W. )  {  Stralsund  29pt 


,   ' '  «^  v*ub.  i  Aitmark,  wcit 
;'  ^^nWMkmcmark 
-  f^ '^  fcii^  of  J  Newmark,  east 


HStendel  1 

Berlin, Potsdam  >  lO^lOi 
FranktXustrin.  J 


SDS 


Or.RMAXV- 


Divisions. 


Subcl 


IMbiOnS. 


t  1 


.  I 


«  • 


i    i 


I . 


Saxony  Proper,  in  C  Duchy  of  Saxony,  N.  ^ 
the  south,  sub.  to<  Lusatia,  marq.  cast 
its  own  elector      (^  Misnia,  raarq.  south 


i 


The  duchies  of 


■■!  » 


CC 


ChlcfTr.M--. 

WirtciilHTic 
Bautzen  C»r.- 

Ores.  E.  Ir^n. 

Erlurt 

Mfinun::?rji 

Zfitz 
Altt-nbiir^ 
Weimar 
Got  La 
Ki  snath 
Saal  told  t. 
Scb' 


Thuringia,  langr.  west 

Saxc  Mcrnungon 

Saxe  Zeitz 

Saxe  Alton  b.S.K. 

Saxc  Weimar,  W. 

Saxe  Gotha,  VV. 

Saxe  Eisn.  S.  W. 

Saxe  Saalfeldt 
C  Schwarts.VV.  )  Subject  to        I  .Scb'aori 
The  counties  of    ^  Beichin.  N.    >  their  re>i:ec-  <  Bi»lcl:r;,.  i 

t  Mansfel.  N.  j  tive  counts     ^  Man>rri  i. 
I'  Hall,  mid.  sub.  to  Pnis.  1   f  Hall 
J  Saxc  Naumburg,  subject  >  < 
t      to  its  own  duke  3   t  ^* 

C  S  to  I  berg,  north-west 
I  Hoheustein,  west 

-    Anhalt,  north     - 

Saxe  Hall,  west     - 


The  duchies  of 


The  counties  of 


Principality  of 
Bishopric  of 


StoibcT^ 
rth;tU'^r. 

RerHbcr^Ktr 
.     Hall 


Voigtland,  south,  subject  C  pj^^^^^ 
to  te  ek^ctor  ot  Saxonv   / 


Bcchv  of 


?Mersbur!][,  middle,  subject  \  ^r       t 
to  tnc  elector  ot  haxony  ) 


Holstrin 
D. north 
of  the 
FJbe  • 


2.  Lower  SAXONY  CiRcin 
nnlsteinPropcr.A  i  ir»'o  Sr 


,«-N    3    CJ    *- 
^M     CS     ^    t^ 


a 


N. 
Ditinarsh,  west 
Stormaria, south 
Hamburg,  a  so- 
vereign state 
\Va2crland,  east 
Lauenburg  Duchy,  north  ofthe  Kibe,  sub-  7  ,  ^ 
ject  to  Hanover     -      -        3     ' 
D.  Brunswic        1  ^ 
IVoper,  >^ 

D.WolienbuttleJ  g 
C. UhiMu^t'in,  south 


Kiel.  sub.  to  H  1-      "1 

steiu  Got(i»ry>         \ 

Meldorp        I  *Liit.  *"►  I 


Subject  to  the  duke 
of  Brunswic  Wol- 
fcnbuttlc 


{ 


C.  Blanckenouiiy 
1).  Calenberg 

ubrnhagon 


Subject  to  thfcclrc-  Cl).  Ca 
tor  of  Hanover,<  I).  Gi — ^, 
K.  of  G.Britain.  (  Gotti:iL:en 

Luheburg  D.  sub.   f  D.  of  Luucb.  Proper 
to  Hanover  -    *Cl),  Zell 

Bremen  p.  and  Verden  D,  siib.  to  ^    1        .   ,^        ,  , 

Ha.novcr,  north       -      -      -         I   )  >,-      . 


Ciluckstaih  \  IVnrT 
Harabupff.  iC.  1.  U'-- 
N.  1.  64.  au  lii>|<.' 
Lubcc,  an  Impi-nJ  » »•; 

itueuburg 

Bruu.  E.  I,  U'  ' 
N.lat.  5'2-:^' 
^V')ltt>nbutt]t 
RheiusteMi 
Hlaiickviiburc 
rl  l:uio%i.'r 
^  CTrub«.*aha^:;tMi 
(^Goiiiiijiia 
1  {  Luncbui^ 

3  I      No.  l/f 


» 


i(> 


\ 
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'.  r.'inarkable  for  fine  larks,  and  great  variety  of  singtog  birda^ 
nnt  to  aO  parts  of  Europe. 

t  iliON,  INHABITANTS,  MAXHBRSy  7       As   the  e^pil^    of 

(  M«,  DIVERSIONS,  AND  DRESS.     J  Germaoy  is  acollec* 

:.  irate  states,  each  havings  a  different  govemiocnt  and  police, 
ul*  tj  speaJc  with  preci^iQn  as  to  the  number  of  its  inhabitants; 
.//Aiag  eiitimate  has  been  formed  of  them : 

1,100,000 

--«^a       -          - 200,000 

aU^Litfatia         -          .        -        -        .        .  380,000 

:  iatna        -          •-.•..  4,150,000 

,f 1,148,438 

pric  of  Sdtxbuxg '^      .          -         -         .         .  250,000 

-'g           •            ......  565,890, 

-  200,000 

-         -                   40,000 

.  '.'id  } 

,     >        -          -        -         -        ---  400,000 

r     •-.-----  70,000 

...iBcri         -         --....  260,000 

130,000 

-        -          -         .....  116,664 

lan  Estates  in  the  Circle  of  Westphalia            -  550,000 

.  I*  iitobcrg,  Si^n,  Diet2»  and  Hadaman            -  74,699 

ii     -       -        -        -        -        -        -        -  79»071 

314,000 

f'^fRHiiiB 289,614 

^'^laiid  Darmstadt         1        .        -        -        .  700,000 

7,000 

'^  ('a  the  Maine            .....  42,600 

« \^ny,  and  Circle  of  Franconia             -             -  1,326,041 

^P'lnerania            -          .....  100,549 

■I'-'menmia        --•-..  462,970 

■g 1,007,232 

"        -  77,898 

lirg,  Magdebnrg,  and  Mansfeldt          -            •  271,461 

•^^taBdUobenstein 130,761 

''        •      -        - 750,000 

'^ 166,340 

•'         •        . 300,000 

'''■'n 220,000 

^^^          •       -s         -  "^       -         -           -          •  13,000 

"•§*--        ^         •         -         -         -  100,000 

i                                               —  '   ' 

17,166,868 


y 


V^j  ^ilculaiion  extends  only  to  the  principal  parts  of  Germany; 
^'I^Qtbejofeiior  parts  are  added,  the  number  ii\  all,  including  the 
"  0^  Bphemia^  is  now  computed  at  twenty-six  millions ;  and 
^^  WdhoUen  become  better  acquainted  with  agriculture  and 


,j^^^^''R,populttioIlfIl^8t  naturally  increase  among  them. 
-^^  CTniins  in  their-persons  are  tall,  fair,  and  stiong  bum.     1  ne 
*'«  paertUy  fine  complexions  ;  and  some  of  them,  especially. 


^> 


''■^^h  be  all  the  delicacy  of  featuxes  and  idiape  that  axe  so  be* 

^^•^1^'aioiMotharcottatrifis. 
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n  to  affect  it,   being  far  from  either  ambition  or  loquacity, 

'   y  arc  said  to  be  somewhat  too  fond  of  gaming.     Many  oi'lha 

•»  jtlity,  having  no  other  hereditary  estate  than  a  high  sounding 

'V  cuter  into   their  armies,  and  those  of  other  sovcreii;ns. 

.  iKi-^^  for  title  is  attended  with  many  other  inconveniences, — 

\'.n\cti  ol  property  think  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  though 

'  trv'blc  their  revenue,   below  their  attention,  and  that  they 

i  .iriUf  themselves  by  being  concerned  in  the  improvement  of 

■.iL'L\ 

.  [TifMic  diversions  of  the  Germans  are  the  same  as  in  England  ; 

.  «:!riis  dice,  fencing,  dancing,  and  the  like.     In  summer,  peo- 

ui^n  repair  to  places  of  public  resort,  and  drink  the  waters. 

'  livul  diversions,  besides  theii  favourite  one  of  hunting,  they 

1  and  bear-baiting,  and  the  like.     The  inhabitants  of  Vienna 

■'  u>ly.  a  great  part  of  their  time  being  spent  in  feasting  and 

ij:;  and  in  winter,  when  theseveral  branches  of  the  Danube  are 
r,iinil  the  ground  covered  with  snow,  the  ladies  take  their  re- 

'"■  n  iled^cs  of  different  shapes,  such  as  griffins,  tigers,  swans, 
ji  i!>,  fcVc.  Here  the  lady  sits,  dressed  in  velvet  lined  with  rich 
i  adorned  with  laces  and  jewels,  having  on  her  head  a  velvet 

i  \  t!j^  '•lodge  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  stag,  or  other  creature,  set 
i  ilunu-s  of  feathers,  ribbands,  and  bells.  As  this  diversion 
•  <*r.v^y  iu  the   night-time,  servants   ride   before  the  sledges 

'  'vho ;  and  a  gentleman,  standing  on  the  sledge  behind,  guides 

,  t 

'•'loy.]  Before  the  reformation  introduced  by  Luther, the  Cer- 
■  •[•*?  were  possessed  (as  indeed  many  of  them  are  at  this  day)  of 
i  power  and  revenues,  and  were  the  tyrants  of  the  em- 
^^wdl  as  of  the  people.  Their  ignorance  was  only  equalled 
'iV^ri.ti^on.  The  Bohemians  were  the  first  who  had  an  idra 
•••ition,  and  made  so  glorious  a  stand,  for  many  years,  against. 
r>  ^>f  Rome,  that  they  were  indulged  in  the  liberty  of  taking 
^i^'nt  in  both  kinds,  and  other  freedoms  not  tolerated  in  the 
iiirch.  This  was  in  a  great  measure  owins^  to  the  celebrated 
•V,  John  Wicklifte,  who  went  much  farther  in  reforming  the 
■^'•'  of  poptry  than  Luther  himself,  though  he  lived  about  a 
''  a  half  before  him;  Wicklift'e  was  seconded  by  John  Iluss 
't Plague,  who,  notwithstandingthecmpcror'ssafe-conduct, 
'J^iy  burnt  at  the  council  of  Constance. 
'^'^nr.Hilon  introduced  afterwards  by  Luther*,  of  which  wc 
^•'iin  tbc  Introduction,  though  it  struck  at  the  chief  abuses  in 
'■'^  '>t  Homo,  was  thought  in  some  points  (particuhirly  that  of 
■'^'i'lurion,  by  which  the  real  body  of  Christ,  as  well  as  tliuclc- 
'  ^rf-ad  and  wine,  is  supposed  to  be  taken  in  the  sacrament)* to 
'••'''^  Calvinibm  t»  therefore,  or  the  religion  of  Geneva  (as 
/  ''n  ft!  in  the  church  of  Scotland),  was  introduced  into  Cierniany, 
''"'■^'c'on  professed  in  the  territories  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  the 

'  ''^^nonjr,  In  the  year  1483,  began  to  dispute  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 

'     -laddifd,  ]j4Gy  in  the  esd  year  of  hisa^e. 
^*iv!ii  waj  born  in  the  province  of  Picaidy,  in  the  north  of  France,  anno 
^'.^goMi^cdto  fly  from  that  kinj^dom,  he  settled  at  Geneva,  in  \rrA\  where 
■'' i  i  new  form  of  church  discipline,  which  wa3  soon  after  embraced  by  sc- 

^".^'^'^u  itates,  who  axe  now  denominated  Presbyterians,  and,  from  their 
'■''  /'^■VaKSnista.     He  dicdatGeneva.-in  the  year  l5Gi;  and  his  writings 

'■■■'  "''i^'iicsia folio.. 
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r\  Hi  illandj  vras  soon  after  greatly  iraprovcd  in  Germany.  The 

.•  arc  gonerall y  allowed  to  be  the  first  inventors  of  great  guns,  as 

^^rjuwiier,  in  Europe,  about  the  year  1320,    Germany  has  like- 

lucvd  some  excellent  musicians, — Handel,  Bach,  Hassc,  and 

k\  svk'm  Handel   stands  at  the  head,  having  arrived  at  the 

•  <:.t  musio, 

.Lh,T0W7?S,  FORTS,  AND  OTHER  EDIFICES,!       Till S  IS  a  CO*- 

\ I B1.1C  ASD  private;  with  occasional  csti-  > pious   head  m 

"iU"";  of  a  EVE  NIXES  AND  POPULATION.         J  all    countHcs,  • 

finicularly  &o  in  Germany,  on  account  of  the  uumeroub  in- 

•i:  'tatc^  it  contains. 

' ,  i  B*.Tiin  is  accounted  the  capital  of  all  his  Prussian  majesty^s 

,and  exhibits,*  perhaps,  the  most  illustrious  example  of  sud- 

'oment  that  tiiis  a^jfe  can  boast  of,  yet  during  the  Seven  Years' 

»\ib  tound  a  place  of  no  strei^gth,  and  fell  t^ice,  almost  without 

\''(\  into  the  hands  of  the  Austriarvs,  who,  had  it  not  been  for  the 

-  01  iheif  generals,  and  their  love  of  the  fine  arts,  which  always 

'  mankind  from  barbarity  and  inhuipanity,  would  have  levelled 

/vv^on  the  river  Spree,  and,  besides  the  royal  palace,  has  many 
' .;«  b  cditices  :  it  contains  fourteen  Lutheran,  and  eleven  Cal- 
' '  'ctfs,  besides  a  catholic  one.    Its  streets  and  squares  arc  spa- 

•  iU'il'uihina  very  regular  manner ;  but  the  houses,  tiiough  neat 
'•■  -i'l  ill  finished,  and  ill  furnished  within,  and  very  indifferently 

•  i^'i'h  iriliabitants.     The  king's. palace  here,  and  thai  of  prince 
jrcvcry  magnificent  buildings.  The  opcra-Jiouse  is  also  a  bc4m- 
ctiire :  and  theai*scnal,  which  is  handsomely  built,  in  the  form* 
iTi',  c»»ntain5  arms  for  200,000  men.     There  arc  sundry  ma- 

•  in  Berlin,  and  several  schools,  libraries,  and  charitable  foun- 

Ihc  number  of  its  inhabitants,  according  to  Busching,  in  17-'35,  . 

- ' Niil,  including  the  garrison.     In  the  same  year,  and  according 

■-:uc  author,  there  were  no  fewer  than  443  silk  looms,  149  ^i 

■'■''•'  ^'S5S  for  woollen  stuffs,  453  for  cotton,  248  for  linen,  454  for 

"4-  3Q  flumes  for  silk  stockings,  and  310  for  worsted  ones.    In 

'  UI4,  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  104,874,  of  whom  5381 

•  ''»a,  and  116*2  Bohemians  :  and  the  garrison,  reckoning  their 
- -N  amounted    to    2^,540  souls,  which  may  be  added    to  the 

''■' ' '  the  inhabitants.     They  have  here  maniHactures  of  tapestry, 
j^  1  «'l\or  lace,  and  mirrors. 

*>'ioTRte  of  Saxony  is  by  nature  the  richest  country  in  Germany, 
'  "  I  uropc;  it  contains  210  wulied  towns,  ()1  market-towns,  and 

;*'*>*  villages,  according  to  the  latest  accounts  of  the  Germans 
'  •'  "^vlo  wlijch,  however,  we  are  not  to  give  an  implicit  belief) ;  and 

*''"^<".  estimating  each  rix-dollar  at  four  shillings  and  six-pence, 
"  ^/3^0,000l.  This  sum  is  so  moderate,  when  compared  to 
' -^  of  the  ssoil  (which,  if  we  arc   to  believe  Dr.  Rusching, 

;^''  (veil  diamomk,  and  almost   all  the  precious  stones  to  be 
'  .'""^e  Kast  Indies  ajid    elsewhere,  and  the  variety  of  splendid 
''"'■' ^ms) J  that  the  Saxon  princes  appear  to  have  been  the  most 
^'^^^  and  patriotic  of  any  in  Germany. 

'  '  •«,  the  elector  of  Saxony's  capital,  is  remarkable  for  its  fortifi- 

^^'^'^^^aces,  pnblic  buildings,  churches,  and    charitabU?  foundii- 

,'';    '^i*i>''Miutilully  situated  on  both  sides  the  Elbe,  ami  is  the  school 

'"'''''"y  for  statuary,  pairitiug,  enftmcllin::,  and  carving;  not   to 

'  '"'flits mi jjyjg^  and  rounderie>.for  bells  and  cannon,  and  lis  foreign 
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article,  which  is  of  itself  very  copious,  has  been  alrtLly  r 
tvery  court  of  Gerraany  produces  a  cabinet  of  curio^ilst>,a' 
natural,  antient  and  modern.     The  tun  at  Heidelberg  Lo!.; 
Leads,' and  is  g^jnerally   full  of  ihe  best  Rhenish  wiiic,  :. 
strangers  arc  seldom  suil'ered  to  retire  sober.  Vienna  it<chi>  3 
lior  here  you  see  the  greatest  variety  of  inhabitants  Ibal  i^  lo  i 
any  uUerc,  as  Greeks,  Transylvanians,  Sclavonian?,  lur'n^ 
Hungarians,  Croats,  Germans,  Poles,  Spaniards,  Frtach.an  'l 
their  proper  habits.     The  imperial  library  at  Vienna  i^  a 
rarity%  on  account  of  its  ancient  manuscripts.     It  coniajfi? 
80,^000  volumes,  among  which  are  many  valualile  maim-fri  ■ 
brew,  Syriac,  Arabic, Turkish,  Armenian,  Coptic,  andChiiv  - 
autiquiiy  of  some  of  them  is  questionable,  particularly  a  .N« 
m€nt  in  Greek,  said  to  have  been  written  1  oOO  years  t£,'K  ir 
teni,  upon  purple.     Here  are  likewise  many  thou^nil  (u'^.  • 
and  Gothic  coins  and  medals ;  with  a  vast  collection  4:.'  > 
ties  of  art  and  nature.     The  vast  Gothic  palaces,  caihtvlrii 
and  above  all,  town-houses  in  Germany,  are  very  cunoj^      '• 
the  beholder  with  their   rude  magniiicence ;    many  ca  Lt  ' 
same  appearance,  probably,  as  they  had  400  years  a^'^;  J! 
tiri cations  generally  consist  of  a  brick  wall,  trenches  iilito  .  ' 
and  bastions  or  half-moons. 

Next  to  the  lakes  and  waters,  thi>  caves  and  rocks  art  tU  « 
tural  curiosities  of  Germany.     There  is  said  to  be  a  cavr.  mai  i 
burg,  in   liartz-forest,  of  which  no  person  b«s  ycr  Ukizc  '. 
thouiih  many  have  advanced  into  it  for  twenty  milei.  1^"'  '^'  " 
inarkahlc  curiosity  of  that  kind  is  near  Haraelcn,  alxuNu^^ 
from  llanovtl',  where,  at   the  mouth  of  a  cave,  stiln(i^  ^  i*' 
vhich  commemorates  the  loss  of   130  children,  wlit)  \*vrc  i  «  ' 
lowed  up  in  1284.     This  fact,  however,  though  ilbvon^'^^ 
tested,  has  been  disputed  by  some  critics.     Friqncm  nn^^'     "* 
of  two  rocks  near  Blackenburi:,  exactly   reproMntin;;  '«" 
ih(  ir  proper  liabits;  and  of  many  stones  which  seem  to  ta  ^ 
of  fi^hes,  frogs,  trees,  and  leaves. 

Commerce  a 
in  point  of  commerce 
beini^  intersected 
commerce,  besides  mines  and  minerals,  are  hew p»  ^^T' 


trees,  and  leaves. 

.  K  D  MANUFACTURES.]  Germany  la^  ^''^ ;  ^  '  * 
uerce,  from  its  situation  in  the  heart  or  Kn-' • 
i,  as  it  were,  with  great  rivers.    Its  native  n^-' 


1- 


c^ieese,  honey,  wax,  wines,  linen  andrwollen  vain,  ripwi''" 
cr»tfon  sftiri^,  toys,  turnery-wares  in  wood,  metals,  ana  ivt»n.- 
xrooi,   timber  both   for  sliin-buildinc  and  houses,  cannon »'''• 
b->inbs  and  bomb^shells,  iron  plates  and  stoves,  tinned  pw  •  _ 
copper,  brass-wire,  porcelain  the  finest  upon  earth, eartn en- 
mirrors,  hogs'  bristles,  mum,  beer,  tartar,  smalts,  ^aticj. 

F inters'  ink,  and  many  other  articles.  ,     ,    ) 

The  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  by  Lc^vis  -v»»  •      ^ , 
the  French  protestants  to  settle  in  did'erent  parts  ot  *'''""^'^'^^, ., 
tiiite  service   to  the  German  manufactures.     '^^^X  ^^^.i   ,,..,' 
silks,  sttitis  or  all  kinds,  tine  and   coarse  linen  anti  iJ»'^'*" 'j'y, 
t  litJi!  necessary  tor  wear,  to  irreai  TM-itrction.  Th«'  nern'""'' 
11  Tie  electorate  of  h^a.xony,  and  iL-  pauiiings,  hiivi'  ^^** '    " 
•^puto. 
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•whole  management  being  engrosicd  by  tbe  bead  of  the  Hi;  c-  *  ♦ 
The  elector  of  Mentx  keeps  what  is  called  a  matriculation  ■- 
.  gistcr,  which,  among  other  matters,  contains  the  assesismcT! :  r  ■ 

money,  which  every  prince  and  state,  who  are  members  u;  '^ 
is  to  advance  when  the  army  of  the  empire  takes  the  field,  'i 
l)ations  in  money  are  called  Roman  months,  on  account  of  t! . 
assessments,  paid  to  the  emperors  when  they  visited  Rome.  1  r 
ments,  however,  are  subject  to  great  mutability.  It  is  ^ut 
io  say,  that,  upon  a  moderate  computation,  the  secular  pr  < 
empire  can  bring  to  the  tield  379>000  men,  and  the  cc* 
«  ,         1        ^  !■  74,500,  in  all  453,500 ;  of  those  the  emperor,  as  head   oil 

of  Austria,  is  supposed  to  furnish  90,000. 

The  elector  of  ^fentz  may  maintain     -      -       -       -       . 

The  elector  of  Triers      -        -        -         .       -       .      . 

The  elector  of  Cologne      -*-,.. 

The  bishop  of  Munster        -         -        ,         -         .       . 

The  bishop  of  Liege  -  -         -         -         .       . 

The  archbishop  of  Saltzburg         -         -         -         .        . 

The  bishop  of  Wurtzburg         -  -  -  -         - 

The  bishop  ofJBamberg       ....         .        . 

The  bishop  ofTaderborn       ------ 

The  bishop  of  Osnaburg       -         «         -         -.         .        . 

The  abbot  of  Fulda  ...         -         .         _ 

The  other  bishoprics  of  the  empire 
■  The  abbeys  and  provostships  of  the  empire      -         -      - 

I  Total  of  the  ecclesiastical  princes    -       -      - 

t  The  emperor  for  Hungary  -        -        -  - 

J  for  Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Moravia 

I  for  Austria,  and  other  dominions, 

j  The  king  of  Prussia  -         -         -         -  . 

J  The  elector  of  Saxony       -        -         -        «  - 

'  The  elector  Palatine  -         .         .         -  . 

,  The  duke^of  Wurtemburs         .        ;.        -  - 

I  The  landgrave  of  Hesse-Casscl  -        -  - 

The  prince  jof  Baden         -         -        -         -  • 
The  elector  of  Hanover        -    '      - 

The  duke  of  Holstein        -         -         -         -  • 

-   The  duke  of  Mecklenburg  -        -        -  . 

The  prince  of  Anhault         -         -         -         .  . 

.  ,  The  prince  of  Lauenburg         -         -  -  . 

The  elector  of  Bavaria       .         -         -         -  - 
L                                                            ^                                      The  dukes  of  Saxony        -.*..-- 

'  r  The  prince  of  Nassau         -         -         •         .  . 

The  other  princes  and  imperial  towns 

The  secular  princes       -         -         - 
The  ecclesiastical  princes 
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By  this  computation,  which  is  far  from  being  exap;:cr;;ti '!. 
that  the  emperor  and  empire  form  the  most  powerful  go\crmt,r 
rope ;  and  if  the  whole  force  was  united,  and  properly  duct  •    • 
many  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from  any  of  its  ambrliuu5  ix  i ,  •. 
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July  following,     lie  cnUiraccd  the  politics  of  his  p rcdc:r?s  • 
barked  with  zeal  in  the  political  crusade  against  Fiance.    1 
consequences  of  this  war  to  the  House  of  AiLstria,  the  (iu*f.-  . 
by  which  it  was  for  a  short  time  intermitted,  its  rc-connij,. 
the  recent  successes  of  the  imperial  arrns^  have  been  rt!a: ..  . 
count  of  the  attairs  of  France.  ^ 

Francis  Joseph-Charles,  emperor  •  of  Germany,  and  :;'^a'i  - 
TiLscany.  He  was  born  Feb.  3, 1768  ;  married,  Jan.  d,  1/ s\ . 
princess  of  VVurteniburg,  who  died  1790.  He  marncd  *uiy.  :^'' 
Maria  I'hcresa,  of  Naples,  his  cousin. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  Pctcr-Lcopold,  late  cmpomr.  ':.•. 
i7i)i2,  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  Hungary  and  BohcmiM  . 
14-,  1792,  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany. 

He  had  no  issue  by  his  first  marriage.  By  the  latter ic  -i^-  • 
tcr»  Maria-Theresa,  born  Dec.  12,  1791* 

The  late  emperor  Peter-Leopold  had  15  children,  tk  ^li^'  ^' 
is  the  present  emperor;  the  others  are, 

%  FerdinaiKl-Joseph^  born  May  5,  1769;  married,  Sept.  1'. '< 
lia- Amelia  of  Naples.  - 

Charlcs-Lcwis,  born  Sept.  3,  1771. 
Alcxandcr-Lcopold-Josoph,  born  Aug.  1,  1772. 
MHximilian,  born  Dec.  23»  1774;  died  May  9,  17/^- 
Joseph- Antony,  born  May  9,   1776\ 
Antony-Victor,  bom  Aug.  31,  1779- 
A  son,  born  Jan.  i20,  1782. 
Regnicr-Jerom,  born  Sept.  30,   1783. 
Thcresa-Josepha-Charlotta  Jane*  born  Jan.  14, 17o7. 
Maria,  born  Jan.  U,  176*7  ;  married  OcU  18.  I7fi7,  *^^'^r.  - 
to  the  elector  of  Saxony. 

Mary-Ann-Ferdinanda  Joseplia,  bom  April  21, 1770. 
Mary-Clementina  Josepha,  born  April  24,   1777;  o^^'-*'^' ' 
1790,  Francis-Januarius,  prince-royal  of  Naples. 
^laria-Joscpha-'l'heresa,  born  Oct.  15,  1780, 
A  princess,  born  Oct.  22,  1784. 

Maria-Antoinctta,  born  and  died  1786.  .    j^,^., 

The  late  emperor  has,  living,  two  sisters,  and  one  wot  ^ 
Those  married  arc,  ^   :  y- 

Maria-Christiana-Josepha,  born  May  13,  17^2;  ^^' 
1760,  to  prince  Albert  of  Saxony.  .  . ..  ,1.,  ••  '.. 

Maria-Amciia-Joseplia,  born  Feb.  26, 1746 ;  marncd  \o    -  : 
<luko  of  Purma,  June  27,   1769.  ^^^^{  ♦.  ' 

Fcrdinand-Charles-Antoine,  bom  June  1,  175*1 


princess  Maria-Beatrice  of  Modona,  and  baS  issue.  .. 

JMarv-Caroline-Louisa,  born  Aug.  13,  1752;  married,  p 


to  the  kino;  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
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ofErthal,  archbishop  and  elector  of  Meats,  ^^"^/jf  j^j'^,' oi  I' 

2.  Prince  Clement  of  Saxony  (son  of  Augustus  li»^  f  ,i.  j(».  J- 
born  Sept.  28,  1739;  archbishop  and  elector  of  Trc|'t.,.^^^^^^  ^,^ ,,. 
ftlso  bishop  of Trcisingenand  Augsburg,  bydi^P^"^'^  tranl'i'-' 

3.  '.Maximilian  Francis,  brother  to  the  lattj cmperor^^i,  ^^,  ^,^  , 
the  Teutonic  order,  archbishop  and  elector  of  CuW  ' 
Munster,  born  Dec,  8,  1756. 
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and  the  mope  wonderful  resources  by  which  he  rcpairei!  h.'  '<'■' 
hecomc  the  admiration  of  the  age.  He  improved  the  arts  of;>  j  . 
&s  of  war>  and  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet,  philosopher. &.  i  • . 
Some  of  the  principal  transactions  of  his  reign  have  alreaiv  i^^ : 
in  our  account  of  the  history  of  Germany.  In  the  year  17Njj^'  i 
ed  a  rescript,  signifying  his  pleasure  that  no  kneeling  in  fut  » 
be  practised  in  honour  of  his  person,  assigning  for  his  rea-or..  • 
^  act  of  humiliation  was  not  due  but  to  the  Divinity ;  and  m-a;  . 

j  of  crowns  were  expended  by  him,  in  1782,  in  draining  nrir 

,     I  blishing  foctories,   settling  colonics,  relieving  distress,  U2ii  »: 

purposes  of  philanthropy  and  policy. 

The  late  king  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  his  uncle,  Aup-t  IT 
made  many  salutary  regulations  for  his  subjects,  aniU'Mab'i^''t'i  . 
of  hoiK)ur  to  prevent  the  diabolical  practice  of  duellinijiiili-^  -  • 
The  exertions  of  Prussia  against  France,  till  the  maty "» i^*^ 
eluded  between  those  two  powers,  on  the  5th  of  April,  \?jJ'1'-^ 
already  related  in  our  account  of  France. 

The  conduct  of  Prussia  with  regard  to  Poland  is  difficul'  ^" 
and  it  would  apparently  have  been  more  for  theinterotoiiy' 
have   erected  the  latter  as  a  formidable  independent  bar:'  ■ 
Russia  rnd  Austria,  than  to  have  exposed  itself  to  tkcD"- 
increased  power  of  Russia, 


Frederic-William  II.  *  died  at  Berlin,  of  a  dropsy.  ^oyrrJ^' 
17^)7,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Frederic- William  HI 

Frt^cric-William  II.  king  of  Prussia,  and  elector  o\  l^r^^ » 
lorn  September  25,  1744  ;  married,  July  14, 17^5,^0  tht  pr-'^ 
iiabeth-Christiana-Ulrica,  of  Brunswic  ^WolfenbuUlc.    i^i'V  ^'' 
14, 176'9,  to  Frederica-Louisa,  of  Hesse  Darmstadt. 

Issue  by  the  first  marriage :  ^  .^   ^  . 

Frederica-Charlotta-Ulrica-Ciitharine,  born  May  7»^/'';  .. 
Sq)temher29,  1791,  to  the  duke  of  York,  tlic  second  mon^'  • 
Yiic  majesty. 


)ph      , 

October  1,  1701,  to  the  hereditary  prince  of  Oranl^^ 

4.  Fredcric-Christian-Augustus,  born  May  1»  1/^^* 

5.  Another  prince,  born  December  20,  17^1« 

6.  Another  prince,  bom  July,  1783.  .     n  j,;j 
Quoon  dowager,  Klizabeib-Christina,  of  Bruns\Mct  »' 

born  Novembers,  1715. 

Brother  and  sister  to  the  late  kingj  ^ 
1.  Fredoric-Charles-IIcury,  born  December  ^^»  l^^^'*   ^^^^j 
.?.  Fredorica-Sophia-Wilhelmina,  born  in   17^^  *  *^* 

1767,  to  the  present  prince  of  Orange. 


•  In  cnwmcratfjig  the  kings  of  Prussia,  we  have  thoO|rnt  "  ^j^^. /^,T.f    < '" 
tht  method  u»cd  in  Prussia,  and  throughout  Cltrman)'f  ^^j^^jckirp-*"" 
tin^uiihed  from  the  Fredfrif-Wiltiams :  thus  the  unck  of  ^        ivvystj'"  ■ 
ki»^;r,  frequently  here  ntylc-d  Frederic  III.  and  Frederic  iV.lrt  J     rj^.',,...  i,'. 
comineni,  Frederic  II.  and  Frtderic-WiUiam  IL  ihc  f»d»rt  »  "*' 
wylcd  Frederic  II.  but  Ircdcriw. William  I.  • 
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Tub  kingdom  of  BOHEMIA. 


SITUATION    AND    £XT£NX. 

'-^  *''* X  between  J ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^orth  latitude. 
^322 1    o«^^een  |  ^g  and  19  East  longitu^. 

v:;a aiES.]    Bounded  by  Saxony  and  Brandenburg  on  the 

North ;  by  Poland  and  Hangary  on  the  £Kst ;  by 
\A  Bavaria  on  the  South ;  and  by  the  Palatinate  of  Bavaria  ob. 
forracHy  cainprehending,   1.  Bohemia  Proper ;    2.  Silesia ; 


» . 


-*.»jravia, 

iic^ns.  Chief  Towns.  Miles.  Sq.  M, 

^Prague,  E.  long,  14-20.  N." 
uu  Pro-V      lat.  50. 
\V.  mostly  iKoningsgratz,  E.  f  Length  1^2  >  ^^  ^^^ 

'^t  lo  the^Glatx,    E.  subject  to  the(  Bread tli  142  3   ^"^'^^ 
'■•'  '1  Aus-  i     Jung  of  Prussia. 

^ VEgm,  W. 

Bresiaw,  E-  Ion.  17-  N.  lat." 

51-13,         '      '^ 
Glogau,  N. 
Cro&sen,  N^ 

::».a  -  -  .      Troppau,  S.  subject  to  the 
I      House  of  Austria. 
I  Tcschen,ii.  subject  to  the 
L     House  of  Austria. 
•  ;^'^*.S.cn.  r Olmutf,  E.  long.     l6-4<5. 
•^   «Jbject)      N.  lat.  49-40.  (Length    120  7     .  . ^^ 

i^a.use  of  %  Brunn,  middle.  (Breadth    88  J     ^**^* 

-  (Egia.S.W, 


''*:j,  East, 
*'^'  subject 


'V. 


■Si. '^}  ■'».«' 


"Ji  iJTD  Ala.]  Tbc  air  of  Bohemia  Proper  is  not  thought  so  whole- 
^  tflai  of  the  rest  of  Germany^  though  itH  soil  and  produce  are 
! '  ^^cK  the  same. 

"^TAiirs  AWD  RIVERS.]  Bohemia,  though  almost  surrounded 
' '^'^^'itains,  contains  none  of  note  or  distinction:  its  voods  ar.e 
7  '*^i  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Elbe,  Miildau,  and  Egcr. 
"^^Ais  Asn  MiNCRAts.]  This  kingdom  contains  rich  mines  of 
^1^  -^M^l^gf^  copper,  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and  saltpetre:  i^s  chief 
' -•  3cuire3  arc  baen,  copper,  iron,  and  gla6$. 
-^^^ t.ATioy,xKKABiTANTs,  manth'ers,  7     About  150ycarsago, 
ccHToas,  AXP  BIVRRSI0X9.  J  Bohcniiawasconiputcd 

"^-^a  sear  3,000,000  of  itthabitants ;  but  af  present  they  are  thought 
^J^^  2,100,000.  The  Bohemians,  in  their  persons,  habits,  and 
'  ^l ^c«i^lc  the  German*.   .There  is  among  them  no  middle  stata 
'^  ;  for  eyery  lord  ka  sovcrtign,  and  every  tenant  a  slave.  But  the 
v-^^^' Joseph  Hl  gwicronjiy  discharged  the  B^t^miaapeajants,  onthe 

5N 
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imperial  demesnes,  from  the  stage  of  Tillanagc  in  which  thn  :.•■• 
lon<*ancl  so  unjustly  retained;  and  it  will  be  happy  it  Lisi  *.j  . 
be  followed  by  thi*  Bohemian  nobility,  and  they  be  iLi :r;'t .  . 
I  Ionizer  to  deprive  their  vassals  of  the  rights  of  human  nafi. 

J  the  Bohemians,  at  present,  are  not  remarkable  either  to: ;:.:' 

•  rhev  formerly  distinguished  thcmsolvus  as  tiie  most  intrtp;"  •. 

civil  and  rehgious  liberty  in  Europe  ;  witness  the  early  in: 
the  reformed  religion  into  their  country,   when  it  v/as  it.-f  i  ' 
'  any  other;  the  many  glorious  defeats  they  gave  to  iheAi." 

■'  and  their  generous  struggles  foe  independency.    Thnr  "'* 

considered  as  the  causes  of  their  decay ,  as  no  means  wore  V :'  v : 
by  their  despotic  masters  for  breaking  their  spirit;  \W::\  ' 
their  internal  jealousies  and  dissent  ions  greatly  contiibuni ' 
!  jection.     Their  customs  and  diverbions  arc  the  same  ls  r  '    • 

Religion.]  Thouirh  popery  is  the  established  rr:'i'.' 
\  yet  there  are  roajiy  piH^u-tants  among  the  inhabitant'*.  wS.  .: 

<  rated  ni  the  tree  e^(^^ciM'  of  their  religion  :  andsomt:  «•:  i.    • 

have  embraced  a  visionary  unintelligible  protcstanrbm,  .1  .*  "    ' 
name,  which  they  have  propagated  by  their  zealous  m!<>i  i 
veral  parts  of  the  alobe.     They  have  a  mcctin^-hnus.  h.  I 
ttbfained  an  act  of  parliamrnt  for  a  settlement  in  the  p.j..'* 
Archeishopkic  and  bishoprics.]  Prague fs lilt* <•'»  ' 
arcKbishopnc,    The  bishoprics  are  Konin:[?sgi-at/,  Brcsiju,«  ' 
Language.]  The  proper  language  of  the  Boln'niia^ * '"  ' 
the  Sclavonian,  but  they  generally  speak  German  andl/p'*' 
University.]  The  only  university  of  Bohemia  i^  fJi'  ■  ^ ' 
Cities  and  towns.]  Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohcru;^ .^  "^ 
hnest  and  most  magnificent  cities  in  Europe,  and  fanvju.'  i  r  * 
bridge.     Its  circumference  is  so  lar^e,  that  thegiiiri.lPT' "^-  •  • 
.  its  last  seige,  never  could  completely  invest  it.    iorf^'-^^-^ 
to  make  a  viirorotis  di- fence  in  case  of  a  rejzular  Moge.  i  ni'M- 
thought  not  to  be  proportioned  to  its  cap:iciousnc*>j<,  bf);):i"-  ' 
to  exceed  70,000  Christians, and  about  13,000  Jew^s.  Itf^*      • 
•two  churches  and  chapels,  and  forty  cloisters,  liisapiaci'^" 
.  tnide,  and  therefore  the  middling  inhabitants  tavnol  ui;.*'^  • 
Jews  arc  said  to  carry  on  a  large  commerce  in  jewels.  B«'i>»''i'' 
manv  other  towns,  home  of  which  are  fortiticJ  :  hat  fbivan  |.'' 
markable  for  strength  or  manufactures.  Olmut^  li  i»«^'  ^^P^'' 
via  ;  it  is  well  fortiiud,  and  has  manufacture*  of  )*"<^J'^'"' ''  "' 
pjiper.  and  gun-powder.     Breslau,  the  capital  of  Siic-i'^  ''*^ 
re;i dy  described. 

CoMMEKCK   AND   M  A  N  UF  ACTU  RE§.]    ScC  GcTinai  >■ 
CoNSTITL'TlON  AXD  GO  V  ERNM  RNT.]  Thf  fonDiaiid"'")    '  ' 

of  the  old  Bohemian  constitution  slill  subsist ;  but  tk  i;i'^'^''' 


the  emperor 


is  (h'sjxjtic.  'J'heir  states  arc  corapoJ=ec]  ct  ihcCtHK-^  ^ 
reprrsentatives  of  towns.     Their  suverd^in^  ^'  •"     ^ 


L  > —       r 

}  '       ■         !    "  gentry, and  rep... „...»««, v..,w  cv^T^t.^.      *.*v.t  ^^ c-  ^i^.. 

been  fond  of  provoking  them  bv  ill  usatje,  as  tht'V  haw  cp'"  • 
towards  the  Austrians.     This  kingdom  is  frequently  a^';*'^ J'      ^ 
Germany,  but  with  little  reason,  for  it  is  not  in  any  c'*  ^"'''  ^' 


.1-' 


>iiany  years.  ,,^ 

Iti:v*r\nE<i.     The  revenues  of  Bohemia  arc  \vhftt^>«^^" 


I 

1  • 
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552  .  IIUNGARY- 

in  ihcir  caps,  according  to  the  number  of  enemies  they  pr^V'r.^ 
killed  ;  both  horse  and  foot  are  aA  excdlcnt  militia,  ven  >.r.G 
suit,  or  ravaging  and  plundering  a  country,  but  not  equii  \ 
1  troops  in  a  pitched  battle.     The  sovereign  may  summon  Uic  il 

)  nobility  to  take  the  field  and  defend  their  country.    Thl^ 

*  called  an  insurrectio,  and  Irom  it  the  high  clerg>'  are  net  e\e:i  • 

j  the  frequent  wars  in  which  Hungary  was  formerly  eiJijafj«xl.  j 

against  the  Turks,  this  scr^  ice  was  ratJicr  a  severe  obligati  ^n,  i 
,  I  ber  of  combatants  each  brought  into  the  field  was  in  pro;*.  ' 

\  *  '  estate.     The  archbishop  of  Gran,  and  the  bishop  ol  Lri^i. 

each  two  stands  of  colours,  and  under  each  stand  athou*a:^ii  u 
archbishop  of  Colocza,  and  several  bishops,  a  thousaiid  uc;. 
'  fatal  battle  of  Mohatch,  seven  bishops  were  left  on  the  litii.    '« 

ral  insurrection  of  this  kind  was  summoned  by  the  empcrer . 
sent  war ;  but  the  treaty  of  Campo  Forraio  having  been  cvh^ 
fore  the  troops  so  raised  began  to  act,  they  returned  hdrae. 
i  Coin  s.]  Hungary  was  formerly  remarkable  for  its  com*' ;  • 

are  still  extant,  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious,  a  complete  v:. 
of  tlicir  former  kings.     More  Greek  and  Roman  medals  nss    ' 
i  covered  in  this  country  than  perhaps  in  any  other  in  Eur^p. 

Arms.]  The  emperor,  as  king  of  Hungary,  forarmir 
i        »   i  '         ^    •        bears  quarterly,  barwise,  argent  and  gules,  of  eight  pittTs 

.    History.]  The  Huns,  after  subduing  this  counir)  in  tin  ^ 
the  third  century,  communicated  their  name  toit,  UmsfH.-;  , 
the  ancient  Pannonia.     ThcyVcre  succeeded  by  tbt'^^''^'^ 
the  Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Lombards;  they  by  tii  ^*^'  ' 
were  followed  by  the  Sclavi  in  the  beginning  of  the#'^'- '' 
the  close  of  it,  the  Anigours  emigrated  from  the  banbt'^'"  ^ 
and  took  possession  of  the  country.     Hungary  was  formerly  « 
blagc  of  different  states  ;  and  the  first  who  assumed  the  title  ti  ^  t 
Stephen,  in  the  year  997,  when  he  embraced  Christiaiuty.   ''  ' 
the  form  of  government  was  established,  and  the  crown  ny>'" 
tivc.     About  the  year  1310,  king. Charles  Robert  asccndf^  ^-^ '' 
and  subdued  Bulgaria,  Scrvia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  Sc!av«r.v.  •'f ' 
ny  other  provinces  ;  but  many  of  those  conquests  weic  aiti :'*^ 
duced  by  the  Venetians,  Turks,  and  other  powers,    in  ^^^  J 'J' 
tury,  Huniades^who  was  guardian  to  the  infanlking  Wi^'a"^ 
Tepulsed  the  Turks  when  they  invaded  Hungary ;  and  upon  ti' 
of  Ladislaus,  the  Hungarians,  in  1438,  raised  Matthisii  ^^^\"j^ 
of  Huniades,  to  their  throne.     Lewis,  king  of  Hangar,  •  in  '  j'  . 
killed  in  a  battle,  fighting  against  Solyman,  emperor  ot  ib*^  '' 
battle  proved  almost  fatal  to  Hungary  :  but  the  aTclduk(^     "^ 


r      ' 


brother  to  the  emperor  Charles  V.  having  married  the  5iv|'  ^ 
he  claimed  the  title  of  Hungary,  in  which  he  succkJ^J '^^'^ 
difficulty  ;  and  that  kinsdom^has  ever  since  belonjed  to  ^^^'' 


Austria,  though  by  its  constitution  its  crown  ought  lo  be  tK^  '*' 
the  rest  of  the  Hungarian  history,  see  Germany* 


\ 


664  POLAND,  iKCLcoi!f«  LITHUANIA. 

Grodno,  though  not  the  capital,  is  the  principal  town  in  Ui-a^i 
a  large  and  ftraggling  place,  containing  mined  palaces,  fiEr^' 
and  wretched  hovels,  with  aboot  7(K)0  inhabitanfi,-^lWX'of  *'^ 
Jews,  and  30()0  employed  in  new  manufa^lorea  of  cloths,  ccir>!.. 
cotton,  filk,  fluffs  &c.  cftablifhcd  there  by  the  kingin  1776.    fi' 
*  wife  eftablilhed  in  this  place  an  academy  of  phyfic  for  Liil.u-i  . 

which  ten  ftudents  arc  iniirudled  for  ph>  lie,  and  twenty  for  fur^rr 
1 .  were  all  taught  and  maintained  at  his  own  cxpenie. 

'  Dantzic  is  the  capital  of  Poliih  Pruiiia,  and  i»  famous  In  h\}' 

\  \     \  \  many  accounts^  particulai'Iy  for  being  iormcily  at  tlw  bci^  of  i^'  - 

featic  aifociation,  commonly  called  the  Hanie»towns.    It  »  ^<J ' 
the  Viilula,  near  five  miles  from  the  Baltic,  and  is  a  largr^.  bci 
populous  city  :  its  houfes  generally  arc  five  ftories  high;  u(^.zy- 
Its  ftreets  are  planted  with  chtfnut- trees.     It  has  a  fine  harboj'.  .: 
'  fiill  a  moft  eminent  cominercial  city,  although  it  fccms  to  bf  /?"  • 

I  paft  its  meridian  glory,  which  was  probably  aboot  the  tin*  t"^ 

prefident  Dc  Thou  wrote  his  much  eilccmcd  Hifloriafv  ?^«^'  ■ 
which,  under  the  year  1()07,  he  fo  highly  celebrates  its  cottr^rc^  - 
'  grandeuV.     It  is  a  republic,  claiming  a  fmall  adjacent  tcm::r  ; 

S>rty  miles  round  it,  which  were  under  the  protedion  off:J?  *'  ^• 
the  republic  of  Poland,     Its  roagittracy,   and  lb*  roajonry  ci  u. 
bitantf,  are  Lutherans,  although  the  Romanifls  and  Cakinit^^ -< '-'• 
tolerated  in   it.     It  is  rich,  and  has  2()  parities,  with  miry  o; 
,  and  hofpitals.     The  inhabitants  have   been  compotcd  to  jr'  •' 

JJOCOOO  ;  but  Dr.  Bufching  tells  us.  that,  in  liic  year  17.v:.  t.  ?'? 
but  1846'  perfon?.     Its  own  (hipping  is  numerous ;  but  ^^'^f^^ 
conftantly  reforting  lo  it  are  more  (o,  of  which  lOUarn>a  - 
the  year  I75v! ;  in  which  year  alfo  1288  Poliih  ytSth  car  i"^''; 
Vift'ula  chiefly  laden  with  corn   for  its  inatchlcfs  g""^;^[^'*, 
that   grain  is  dirtributcd   to  many   foreign    nations;  bti'^^ 


1 
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Dantzic  exports  great  quantities  of  naval  (tores,  and  \^  " ' 
other  articles.     Dr.  Bufching  affirms,  th*it  it  appears  from  ar.^  ^  ^ 
cords,  as  early  as  the  year  9f;7 ,  that  Dantzic  was  a  la^^foB/^f^'^ 
and  not  a  village  or  inconfiderable  town,  as  fome  pretend.      ^ 

The  inhabitants  of  Dantzic  have  often  changed  their  iWj fj^. 
have  fometimes  been  under  the  protedion  of  the  Englift  ao"^     ^ 
but  generally  have  (hown  a  great  predileaion  for  the  ^l^""^  *\ 
public  of  Poland,  as  being  lefs  likely  to  rival  thcda  ia  ^^^/"^^Jj  ■ 
abridge  thcni  in  their  immunities,  which  extend  ^'^"^^t^^^i 
of  coining  money.    Though  ftrongly  fortified,  and  i*;l^|^^  ^^. 
large  brafs  cannon,  it  could  not,  through  its  fitoation,  k-^"   .^    ' 
fitfge,  being furrounded  with  eminences.    In  1734-,  the  f^^'^*^^  . 
covered  a  remarkable  attachment  and  fidelity  towanls  ^f^^^'t^^'^.. 
of  Poland,  not  only  when  his  enemies,  the  Ruffians,  werc>J  , 

but  even  in  poffeffion  of  the  city.     The  rcafon  why  f^f ^';^^'. .. 
and  Elbing,  have  enjoyed  privileges,  both  civil  and  rehg^ovh  ^^^^ 
i^rent  from  tlTofe  of  rhc  relt  of  Poland,  is  becaufe,  "^^^^^'^^l^.^  s. 
duie  the  tyranny  of  the  Teutonic  knights,  they  pui  ^'^    i^^'^v. \ 
the  prote^on  of  Poland,  rcferving  to  ihemfelvcs  larg^  ^^^  ^^|'^|  ■ 
vilege^*.     This  city,  as  well  as  that  of  Thoro,  '^^ ''^^^  j.  r' 
king  of  Pruffia  (Frederic  II.)  from  thofc  claims  which  he  to^^    ^ 


neighbouring  countries;  notwithstanding  which,  ^^.^^^  i  . 


aticr 

I 


r\- 


creaed  a  cuftom-houfe  in  the  harbour,  where  he  Uid  ""^""^  • 


5y> 


SWITZERLAND. 


The  oiJiartnsatc  kirg  wis  sfcenrards  icmcj^ed  lo  Prtcrr?.:.?, 
t^  bad  a  palace  aad  a  fcitahlc  pc&£on  aiBgned  hinip  wad  ^Vr; 
>'ebniarf  11,  179S»     Witli  him  ended  the  kingdom  of  h-^"-. 

SazL^lacs   Aogufhis  (lite  coont  Poniatowiki)   wis  bcm 
1732 ;  drcied  king  of  Polmd  September  7,  and  c^owoei  N  ;  *- 
1704.     This  priDcc,  while  a  private  noblemanp  icfidcd  i^" 

a  fdbw  of  tike  Rojal  Society. 


SWITZERLAND. 


SITVATIOK    AXD    IXTERT* 


Miles. 


DtgTCCS. 


Lergth    i:6o\  .  r  6  and  1 1  Eaft  lonr'nrir. 

Bnadih  100/  ^^""^^^  l46and48NorthUriar^, 
Comair-ino  13,0(X)  fquaic  miles,  wish  13S  inhahitsnis  to  ?^. 

BocKDAKiBs.]  It  is  boonded  by  AlCioe  and  SwabU  ir.  O 

on  the  North;  by  the  Lake  of  Coir.- x., 
and  Ticat,  on  the  £aft ;  by  Italv,  on  the  Sooth  ^  and  Lv  r r^  - 

Divisi«ss.]     SwirzerUnd  is  divided  into  thirteca  C2r:r:i. 
Ilaad,  in  potat  of  precedency,  as  follows:    1.  Zurich;  j,  f. 
Lucerne  ;   4.  Uri  ;  5.  Scbweitz  ;  6.  Underwalden  ;  7.  Zee ;  v 
9.Eafil;   10.  FtibcQig;  ll.Solcaic;  1 2«  Scbaff haufen ;   L.  A 

The  bed  aecocnt  we  hare  of  the  dimen£ou  and  piach^  r. 
each  canton  is  as  follows : 


SWITZERLAND. 


Calvinifti  .  .  -' 


^  Berne  -   -  - 

I  Zurich  ... 

i  Bafil 

&  Uodervalden 

I I  ri 

Piplfls    -  .  •  -  <  Scbwexrz  -  - 

I  Fribottig  •  • 

f  Zug . 

Soleurc  -  -  - 

JAppenzel.  - 
Claris  -  -  - 
Baden  .  .  1 
Brf  mgarten  > 
M'  Uingeo  J 
Rheiachal  .  . 
Thurgaa.*  - 
Lugano  . 
Locarno 
Mondrit 
Masrg 


CalTmlils  and 


The  fabjedt 
-if  the    Swkzeriy 
Calvi-^lfts,     aud 
i'apiAt  .  •  •   . 


MIlea 

Length 


Miles 

in 
Breadih 


III 
34 

SI 

33 

as 
4< 
»7 

iS 

S» 

»3 
*4 

s6 

•  ao 
18 


5» 


»7 
53 

9 


35 
16 

SI 

13 
%i 

10 

»4 

SI 

18 

IS 

S 

II 


r 


Ceicr  Cj7ii> 


Berne 
Zurich 
Schaflftunfra 
BASIL  J  ^7 -kK 

i  7-4«  t 

Lucerne 

Scants 

Alter/ 

Schweits 

Fnbourg 

Zug 

Soieiixc,  or  Solathort 

Appcnxcl 

Glarit 

Bad-n 

Cremfartea 

Mcll.tsgrn 

Rhelneck 

Frowane6I4 

Lugano 

Lccamo 

Mood  tit 

Miggia 


L- 


SPAIN. 
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divided  into  foart^cn  diftrifl«,  bcfidcs  iflands  in  the  Mcdi. 


Square 

• 

•s 

4\ 

•-OJITltlV  NAMBt. 

Milea. 

220 
>73 

m 

C»|ir  CiTizi. 

"Cafik,  Kew 
AaUa&M 

*7>84o 
16^500 

180  MADRID.  J?1;H*'-  49- 
2.  W.  Lout.  ; 

135  Seville                              ^ 

*5 
-20. 

Ct^t,  Q\i 

14,400 

193 

140  Borgof  ; 

f  AitMffn    •     •      - 

I3>8i8 

19 

105  SsragoITa 

J  fftremadan    -     - 
/  Calicia  .... 
N^  Leon  -    -    *     •     • 

12,600 
12,000 

180 
165 

123  Badajoa 
120  Compoftella 

II>200 

167 

96 

Leon 

CataloftU     .     .     - 

9*000 

172 

110 

Barcelona 

Gi^sjida    ... 

8,  ICO 

200 

45 

Grenada 

VaJescia    ... 

6,8co 

180 

75 

Valencia 

Btfcay  and  Ooipvfcoa 

4*760 

140 

S5 

Bilboa 

Aftaria  .... 

4»6oo 

i»4 

55 

Oviedo 

Mofcti   «... 

3,600 

87 

65 

Murcia 

V^Uppcr  Nafvre    - 

3,000 

9a 

45 

Pampeluna 

^       CMaioical. 

j,4oo 

5« 

40 

Majorca 

r       ^Yiical. 

62s 

y? 

»5 

Yfica 

1      (.Uboiul. 

520 

4' 

20 

Ciudella. 

• 

^                           Total  .  1 

150,763 

The  CDwn  and  fbrtre 

fi  of  Gibraltar,  fubjeft  to  Great  Britain. 

^NcrcMT  MAUBs  AND  DIVISIONS,]  Spain  formerly  iiicluded  Poita- 
XTid  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  name  of  Iberia,  and  Hefperia, 

•  -<)  e  Hifpania.    It  was,  about  the  time  of  the  Panic  wars,  divided 
v.;terior  and  Ulterior ,  the  Citerior  contained  the  provinces  lying 

•  of  the  river  Ebro  ;  and  the  Ulterior,  which  was  the  largeft  part, 
.  rchesded  all  that  lay  beyond  that  river*  Innumerable  are  the 
rral  cbangcs  that  it  afterwards  underwent ;  bnt  they  are  less  acctt« 
-  known  th^n  chofe  of  any  other  European  country. 

'-^^t^ATS,  BOIL,  AND  WATER.]  Exccpt  during  the  e^iuinodial  rain$» 

ir  of  Spain  is  dry  and  ferene,  but  exceffively  hot  in  the  fouthern 

rices  in  Jone,  July,  and  Augnft.     The  vaft  mountains  that  ma 

-?h  Spain,   are»  however,  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants,  by 

'::re(hing  breezes  that  come  from  them  in  the  fouthernmoft  parts ; 

^:i  thofe  towards  the  north  and  north^aft  are  in   the  winter  very 

^ '  H  is  tbc  moiftnre  of  the  hills,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 

3v .  and  to  the  footh  by  fnowy  mountains,  that  the  utmoft  care  is  not 

->Gt  to  preferve  their  fruits,  their  grain,  their  inftruracnts  of  iron,  from 

'■-',  from  rot,  and  from  roft.     Both  the  acetous  and  the  putrid  fer- 

•  '^ti -n  here  make  a  rapid  progrefs.     Befides  the  relaxing  humidity 
'  ^y:  climate,  the  common  food  of  the  inhabitants  contributes  much 

uie  ]>reYaIence  of  moft  difeafes  which  infeft  the  principality  of  Aftu- 

•  Vet,  although  fubjefl  to  fuch  a  variety  of  cndemical  difeafes,  few 

-'••nei  can  produce  more  indances  of  longevity ;  many  live  to  the 

r  of  i  hundned,  fome  to  a  hundred  and  ten,   and  others  much  lon^r 

'  « i"  TV  obfcf vaticn  may  be  extended  to  Ga'.icia,  where,  in  the  parilh 

'  ^^  Join  de  Poyo,  A.  D.  1724,  the  curate  adininiftcrcd  the  facrjmcnt 
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boilding  u  a  long  fauare  of  6\0  feet  hj  6S0*    The  height  ti  rV  - 
u  60  feet.     It  hai  txen  enriched  and  adorned  hj  his  foccr^n  - 
its  oacbdc  has  a  gloomy  appearance*  and  the  infide  ii  c«iD.vi;ei  ^* 
fermt  ftrudurta,  fomc  of  which  arc  mafler-picccs  of  arrh.'^-". 
fbnning  a  difagrecahie  whole.     It  rouft,  however,  be  c<^nft5cj.  t  ■ 
pidorea  and   Itaroes  that  hare  found  admiifinn  here  tre  rrc;  -. 
their  kind,  and  (otDC  of  thcA  not  to  be  eg  nailed  eveo  in  InU  ^rf  . 

Cadiz  is  the  great  emporium  of  Spaniih  ccromerce.   h  il  >i 
ifljnd  feparatcd  from  the  continent  of  Andalufia,  wiihoot  lief- 
Gibraltar,  bjr  a  very  narrow  arm  of  the   fra,  over  ^»hicb  2  t  • 
bridge  is  thrown,  and  joins  it  to  the  main  land.    The  er.tiince  <. 
bay  is  about  500  fathoms  wide,  aixi  guarded  by  wo  foro,  c/- 
Punrak,     The  entrance  has  never  been  of  late  years  iticmfrcJ  ;  • 
Engliih  in  their  wars  with  Spain,  becaufe  of  the  vaft  mcni^  01, 
dusts  have  in  the  treafures  there,  which  they  could  noc  jrJ<.^ ' 
the  captors.     The  ftrccts  arc  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  fclih*,  r. ' 
rats  in  the  night ;  the  houfes  lofty,  with  flat  roofs,  and  icvtx  »- 
a  turret  for  a  view  of  the  fea.     The  population  is  reckoned  si  n  . 
inhabitants,  of  which   12,000  are  trench,  and  as  many  Italn'.^    ' 
cathedral  has  been  already  50  years  building,  and  the  rxf  b    *   * 
finiihed.     The  environs  are  beautifully  rural. 

Cordova  is  now  an  inconfidcrable  place j  the  ftrccts  are  cnc- 
dirty,  and  but   few  of  the  public  or  private  buildings  cor.fi  k: /." 
their  archiicflure.     The  phccs  of  the  inquifition  and  of  rta  ^ 
arc  extcnfive  and  well  fituated.     The  cathedral  wis  formfri;  ^  ^' 
divided  into  feventecn  aillcs  by  rows  of  columns  of  Tanoui^'^ 
and  L«  very  rich  in   plate ;  four  of  the  filvcr  candlcili-w  c<jn  > 
a-riece.  1  he  reveaue  of  the  fee  amounts  to  5,500/,  per  vxvsi]  5u:  i  : 
biicps  cannot  dcvifc  by  will,  all  they  die  poffcflcd  of  efcK^r.^  t:  * 
king.  fl  •. 

Seville,  the  Jalla  of  the  Romans,  is,  next  to  Madrid,  ^^''fr^ 
in  Sf^ain,  but  i>  greatly  decavcd  both  in  riches  and  pcp^-"-'    '^ 
(hape  is  circular,  and  I'he  walls  fecm  of  MoorJ/h  conlirtK'tu'r;  ir- 
comference  is  five  miles  and  a  half.     The  fuburbof  Tmnii  *^|    " 
as  many  towns,  and  remarkable  for  its  gloomy  Gotfajc  ^^^^' ^'' 
k   USl,  the  inquifition  was  firft  edabiiibed  in  Spaio.  i"  ^^^^\\', 
tuns  in  wool  and  filk,  which  formerlv  amounted  to  J^*'^!!'' ?!,/ 
reduced  to  400 ;  and  its  great  office  of  commerce  to  ^p"'^''  /  \' ., . 
is  removed  to  Cadiz.     1  he  cathedral  of  Seville  is  a  ^"^  ^°'^'^', ;';  . 
ing,  with  a  curious  lleeple  or  tower,  having  a  ^'^^^^^^^  -K^L^y  • 
man  at  :he  top,  called  La  Giralda,  which  turns  rouwl ;Tur.^||,  ^ 

and  «^hich  is  referred  to  in  Don  Quixote.     This  ^^^P'^  ^V'^'j!' ,„  £ ., . 
of  the  grrarttl  curioiities  in  Spain,  and  is  higher  than  St.  "••"  *^      . 
don  ;  but  the  cathedral,  in  Mr.  Swinburne's  opinion,  is  ^V  *^  ^^'|  .1  .,- 
to  York-minfier  for  lightncfs,  elegance,  or  Gothic  dclicic)'  ^    •    ^ 
clock  made  in  the  kingdom  was  fct  up  in  this  Cithcdmt  ' 
1400,  in  the  prefence  of  king  Henry  111.     The  prof(^t  -  arc^  ■ 
try  round  this  city,  beheld  from  the  fteeple  of  the  caihcJ w  '^ "  ' 
delightful.  .|^^j  ^, :  , 

Barcelona,  formerly  Barcino,  faid  to  be  fouoded  by  "^'"^^^,^.^/  r 
is  I  large  circular  trading  ciiy,  containing  15,0C)U  bo"^  '  ^  |,.  - 

I,  and  is  faid  to  be  »ne  -    ' 
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vhen  delisted  botb  bf  Enghnd  and  tJbe  eaperar>  lor  whom 
J  taken  op  arms.  The  number  of  inhabicuits  is  Atppofed  to 
!y  150,000,  and^  the^  fopply  Spain  with  moft  of  the  clothing 
r.s  for  the  troops.  Afingukir  coftoih  prevailf  among  them;  oa 
M  NoTcmber,  the  eve  of  All  SouU»  they  ron  about  from  houfe 
!c  to  eat  die(bai9,  believing  that  for  erery  chefmit  they  fwallow^ 
ropet  dith  and  iKidtion«  tney  (hall  deliver  a  foul  oot  of  par* 

• 

ufnciaiizlai^and  almoft  circalar  city«  with  lofty  walls*    The 

>  Iff  crooked  and  narrow,  and  not  paved;  the  honles  ill  built  and 

Mi  moft  of  the  charches  tawdry,     Friefts,  nvnt ,  and  friars,  of 

';d^,  rwrarm  in  diis  city»  whofe  inhabitants  are  compntcd  at  S0,000« 

^bi&opdck  la  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain,  to  the  amoont  of  40|OOOL 

': "  /cs^ 

'  :.a^na  is  a  laxge  city,  bat  has  very  few  good  ftreets,  and  fewer 
ible  boU&ngs.     The  port  is  very  complete,  formed  by  nature 

-  ^gure  of  a  hatt^  and  the  arfenal  is  a  fpacioas  fquare,  Ibuth. 

:'v  \h&  town,  with  40  pieces  of  cannon  to  defend  it  towards  the 
V/ben  Mr.  Swinburne  vifited  it,  in  1775,  there  were  800  Spanifh 
:^aU,  and  60O  Barbary  Haves,  working  at  the  pumps,  to  keep  the 

>'  dry,  ftc.  and  trcsat»i  with  great  inhamanity.  The  crimes  for 
n  tbe  SpMiardf  were  lent  there  dcferved  indeed  exemplary  po- 

^'(caa^dinA  oil  tvro  hills,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Alharabra 

'•'»  tfe double  fommit  between  two  rivers,  the  Doaro,  and  the  Xenil. 

'onoer  glories  of  this  city  are  pafled  away  with  its  old  inhabitants ; 

'r?tti  ne  now  6!thy,  the  aqoedu^  crumbled  to  duft,  and  its  trade 

Of  oO,QOO  xnbabitanrs,  only  I8,(X)0  are  reckoned  ufeful;  the  fur. 

'^  made  up  of  clergy,  law)rcrs,  children,  and  beggars.    The  am- 

•^tre  for  biill-feafts  is  built  of  ftone,  and  one  of  the  beft  in  Spain. 

^^rtvironsof  the  city  arcftiH  plcafing  and  healthful. 

^'iboa h fituated  on  die  banks  of  the  river  Ybaizabat,  and  is  s^oot 

la^  from  the  fea*    It  contains  about  eight  hundred  honles,  with 

•?pfqaareby  the  water  fide,  wcU  (haded  with  pleafant  walks,  which 

'^^  to  the  outlets  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  where  there  are  great 

^nofhoufcsandgaidens,  which  form  a  mod  pleafing  profpeft, 

•'^«Wy  in  failing  np  the  river;  for,  befides  the  beauti^l  verdure, 

•^^5  objc^  open  gradually  to  the  eye,  and  the  town  appears  as 

^  ^''phitbcatre,  which  enlivens  the  landfcape,  and   completes  the 

";7'    The  hoofes  ai^  folid  and  lofty,  the  ftreets  well  paved  and 

.J'^dihcwater  is  fo  conveyed  into  the  ftreets,  that  they  maybe 

'^^^(pkaTnre;  which  renders  Eilboa  one  of  the  neateft  towns  in 

;*^ga  is  an  ancient  city,  and  not  lefs  remarkable  for  its  opulence  and 

'^''^  conunerce  than  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  foil,  yielding  in  great 

^■■iiactthemoft  delictDU<s  fruits;  wbilft  its  r\}g^A,  mountains  a£fbrd 

' 'uicions  grapef  which  give  fuch  reputation  to  the  Malaga  wine, 

'  ^liinEogUod  by  the  name  of  Mountain.     The  city  is  large  and 

,.;^  .^^»  and  of  a  circular  form,    furrounded   with  a   double  wall, 

•    p'coed  by  flately  tower*,  and  has  nine  gates.     A  Moorilh  caftie 

ii  *'?^^^  a  lock  commands  every  part  of  it.    The  ftreets  are  nar- 

,  J'J^'hc  moft  remarkable  building  in  it  is  aftupcndous  cathedral, 

r^^;;)  Philip  H.  laid  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  St.  Paul's  in  London, 

•^^'^^P*  income  is  l6,000l.  ftcrling. 
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the  foreign  mcrchandifc  fcnt  thither  would  yield  t  great  rr-:.' 
confequenily  the  profits  of  merchants  and  their  -agents  wo jlr-.     ' 
it  not  for  the  many  fraudulent  pradiccs  for  eluding  thnff  dii':c\ 

At  St.  Ildefonfo  the  glnfs  manufacture  is  earned  on  lo  *  I'c /  ' 
pcrfcdion   unknown  in    England.     The  largeft  mirrors  ar?  zi'- 
brafs  frame»   \6Z  inches  long,  Q.l  wide,  and  Cxx  deep,  wcigbinjr :: 
tons.     These  are  defigned  wholly  for  the  royal  palaces,  ar.dKr:- 
from  the  king.     Yet  even  for  fuch  purpofcs  it  is  ill  placd,  v'. 
a  devouring  monftcr  in  a  country  where  provi lions  arc  dear,  fui 
and  carriage  exceedingly  expcnfive.     Here  is  a  alfo  a  royal  n:-:  ' 
of  linen,  employing  about  15  looms  ]  by  which  it  is  fii<i  il.t  fc': 
confiderahle  lofcr. 

In  the  city  of  Valencia  there  is  a  very  refpcftahlc  /ilk  iwdl^:': '* 
\vhich  five   ihoufand  looms,  and  three  hundred  flocking  trinf*.  , 
employment  to  upwards  of  *-:0,000  cf  the  inhabitants,  «::>'«  '  ^    ' 
raring  thofe  who  exercifc  profcflions   relative  to  the  raasci^».'tt''. ; 
as  pcrfons  who  prepare  the  wood  and   iron  work  of  fo  grwt:i 
of  machine*),  or  fpin,  wind,  or  dye  the  filk.     At  Aicora,  n: .'  ' 
bourhood  of  Valencia,  a  manufadure  of  porcelain  has  bccrf--  f 
cftablilhed ;  and  they  very   much  excel  m  painted  tile*-   h  •    • 
their  beft  apartments  arc  floored  with  thefe,  and  arc  rcirarb:..M  ' 
nefs,  for  coolncfs,  and  for  elegance.     They  arc  ftrongcraicit^^- 
beautiful  than  thofe  of  Holland. 

At  Carthagena  ihey  make  great  quantities  of  tht  r/partf  ry- *  -  ^ 
hies,  fome  of  them  fpun  like  hemp,  and  others  pUiiwl.   i>  '^ 
lions  are  performed  with  .fingular  rapidiry,     Thefe  cabl«  "''"l' ' 
becaufe  they  float  on  the  furface  of  the  v^aier,  and  ^^^^^'^''^!:"^ 
able  to  be  cut  by  the  rocks  on  a  foul  coall.     The  cftwryL "  - 
good  mats  for  houfcs,  alpargara,  or  fl^ort  trowfers  amibLA.-^^'  v 
fants,  and  latterly  il  has  been  fpun  into  fine  thread  for  ^^"V-^'l 
making  cloth.     If  properly  encouraged,  there  is  no  dcubt  i  ^h '• 
nufadure  may  be  brought   to  fuch  peifcftion,  as  to  ma*c  ti'^'  ^^ 
lefs  rufh  a  fource  of  abundant  wealth  to  the  fouthernprc'^'^'''   ' 
•  for  it  is  the  peculiar  and   natural  production  of  all  the  big  "^'-^  *" 
vated  mountains  of  the  foulh.  »  .         i     ^   ♦    • 

•As  to  the  hempen  cordage  which  is  made  in  Spain  fof  "j^"^^,^ 
royal  navy,  M.  de  Bourgoanne  obferves  that  it  is  better arv.m"- 
ble  than  that  of  the  principal  dock-yards  and  magazinc<'in^>:'^*|  \ 
caufe,  in  combing  the  hemp,  all  the  towy  part  we  leave  in  »    ' 
out,  and  made  ufe  of  in  caulking  :  whence  rcfults  ihcccuJ':     - 
of  more  folid  corHagf,  and  the  better  caulking  of  vdleis.    '"',    ,. 
torn  in  our  rope  yards,  which  the  Spaniards  have  avoiuw  a  j^'y' 
the  tarring  the  cordage  and  keeping  it  a  long  time  pil<^"  -.^  vi'i 
ftaie  the  tar  ferments,  and  cats  the  hemp,  and  the  cordage  \^^ 
apt  ro  break  after  being  ufcd  but  a  fliort  fpace  of  fii^-c.  , 

The  ipani.'.rds  formerly  obtained  their  hemp  from  tne  ^^  '  ^   , 
fent  they  are  able  to  do  without  the  afiiflance,  in  ^^"jy^'^jiVn-  ■ 
other  narion      The  kingdom  of  Grenada  alrendy  h^^^^-^^  ^!^,  . 
'  the  greaieil   part  of  the  hemp  they  ufe  ;  and  in  cafe  o*  ^^  •  ^  ^'  ,^ 
have  recouife  to  Arragon  and  Navarre.     All  i^^^"*''*      \,^'!f^^^' 
in  the  magazines  at  Cadiz  arc  made  with  ^panilh  ben)p;  "'^ 
which  is  e\en,  clofi?,   and  folid.  ^    ^a  .  ' 

The  rnnft  iniporrant  production  of  this  country,  ^ny" 
able  article  of  commerce,   is  barilla,  a  fpccics  ol  pf"^'*.^^' J  ^^^i 
burning  a  great  variety  of  plants  almoll  peculiar  to  ihel^J^j  ^  ' 
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1  ??A  Miircw,  fact  a$/csu,  cigazttlf/uz9fr,/ajiitfres,/alicomta,  with 
.    I(  is  uCed  for  making  foap,  for  bleaching,  and  for  glafs.   '  All 

.tijn>  in  Europe,  by  the  combuftion  of  various  vegetable  fabOances, 
.  jtnc  kind  of  pot-alh  ;  but  the  fiipetior  excclknce  of  the  barilla 

uuVmo  fecured  the  preference.      The  country  producing  it  is  about 
"s  ffjnin  length,  and  e'ght  in  brcadih,  on  the  borders  of  the  Mtf- 

T'erii,  The  quantity  exported  annually  from  S^iain  (according  tm 
H  .monks  of  both  Mr.  Townfend  and  M,  dc  Bourgoannc)  is  about- 
."'ciand  fifty  quintals,  moft  of  which  arc  fcnt  to  France  and  Eng^ 

*.,  andafmall  quantity  tg  Genoa  and, Venice. 

'?m  h  oat  of  the  ncheft  countries  in  Europe  in  falt.petre,  a  rood 

't'in  ari'cle  of  commerce*     The  account  of  this  furprifing  manu- 

'f  xt  ihalV  abridge  from  Mr.  Townfend.     •*  1  obferved,"  {ay&  he, 

,:*fncl(ifarc>  with  a  number  of  mounts  of  about  twenty  feet  high, 

' ir  diftanccs  frooi  each  other.     Ihefe  were  collcfled  from  the 

'j(  the  city  of  Madrid^  and  the  fcrapingsof  the  highways*  Thcy 

■  ^'iiaincd  a]]  'the  winter  piled  up  in  the  manher  in  which  I  f>und 
ki  thU  time  men  were  employed  in  wheeling  them  away,  and 
134  aVoad  the  earth  to  the  thicknefs  of  about  one  foot,  whilft 
.  were  turning  what  had  been  previouily  expofed  to  the  influence  ' 

•  t-  (m  and  air.    The  preceding  fummer  thefe  heaps  had  been  wafhed, 
<cin|  thai  expofed,  would  yield  the  fame  quantity  of  fait  again;  and^ 

"Atisa^R,  the  produce  would  never  fail;  but,  after  having  been 
^'f  no  ialf.petre  can   be  obtained  wuihout  a  fubfequent  expofure* 

*  c 0^  ihii earth  they  can  lixiviate  once  a  year,  fome  they  have  wafhed 
»•  1/  times  in  the  laft  feven  years,  and  fome  they  have  fubj'edled  to 

operation  fifuen  times  in  one  year,  judging  always  by  their  eye 
they  may  waib  it  to  advantage*  and  by  their  tafte  if  it  has  yielded 
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'inmcf  a  proper  ftrength  ;  from  which,  by  evap^ating  the  watet 
J}^'%  thcjr  obtain  the  falt-petre."  / 

» '^  oibcr  manufactures  of  Spain  arc  chiefly  of  wool,  copper,  and 
i*arc.  Great  efforts  have  been  made  by  the  government,  to  prc- 
'  ^V^  other  European  nations  from  reaping  the  cihicf  advantage  •£ 

Ank'rican  commerce;  but  thefe  never  can  be  fuccefsful,  till  a  fpirit 
'  iailry  is  awakened  among  the  natives,  fo  as  to  enable  them   to 

'/  iWw  American  pofleflions  with  their  own  commodities  and  mer- 

'•'<^'    Mfanwhiie,  the  good  faiih  and  facility  with  which  the  Eng- 

'.  French,  Dutch,  and  other  nations  carry  on  this  contraband  trade, 

'"them greater  gainers  by  it  than  the  Spaniards  themfelves  arc,  the 

'•'  yro^ts  feldom  amounting  to  lefs  than  twenty  per  cent.     This  cvi-, 

■  y  n\ak«  it  an    important    concefn,    that  thofe    immcnfc   riches 

f- belong  TO  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  any  aClive  European  nation  : 
; ''[  this  fubjcft  there  will  be  occalion  to  fpeak  in  the  account  of 

. '^'^sbnxuriOiV  and  government.]  Spain,  from  being  the  moll 
*  ^^  tjow  the  moft  dcfpoiic  kingdom  in  Europe  5  and  the.  poverty 
•-liloviAble  in  moft  parts  of  the  country  is  in  a  great  degree  the 
'  ^fjti  government,  in  the  adminiftration  of  which  ao  prcper  at- 
'■  ^ »  paid  to  the  interefts  and  welfare  of  the  people.  The  monarchy  • 
'"'"^itary,  and  females  are  capable  of  fucccmon.  It  has  even  been 
;Ji?i  whether  his  catholic  majcfty  may  not  bequeath  his  crown, 
';"  iiJiilcrnifp,  to  any  branch  of  the  royal  family  he  pleafes.    It  is  at 

* '^  '^n,  that,  the  honfe  of  Bourbon  mounted  the  throne  of  Spain 
'^^'-'tfihclaftwifl  of  Charles  II. 
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The  coftes,  or  parliaments  of  the  kingdom,  which  firrr'i. 
daily  in  Caftile,  had  greater  power  and  privileges  than  th:ilf  of  Li  J 
are  now  aboliflied  ;  but  fome  faint  remains  of  their  conftii::*^  r 
ciiiccrnible  in  the  govcrnmenr,  though  all  of  them  arci.'dcu.J 
under  the  controul  of  the  kin». 

1  he  privy  council,  which  is  compofed  of  a  number  of  ro'Icjc 
grandees,  nominated  by  the  king,  fus  only  to  prepare  rraticr .  : 
digelV  papers  for  the  cabinet  council,  or  junto,  which  coniifA  o: :  ■ 
fccretary  of  (late,  and  three  or  four  more  named  by  the  king,  ar.o .. 
refuies  the  dire<ftion  of  all  the  executive  pare  of  the  govercn^'^t. 
council  of  war  takes  cognifancc  of  military  affairs  only.   T::v 
of  Calliie  is  the  highcft  law  tribunal  in  the  kingdom.    V.t(:r 
of  the  royal  audiences  are  thofc  of  Galicia,  Seville,  M^jcrcs. 
naries,  Saragofia,  Valencia,  and  Barcelona.      Thtic]\ih'' r:  i 
all  caufes  within  fifteen  miles  of  their  refpeCtive  cities  cr  c.   -  . 
receive  appeals  from  inferior  jurifdidions.     Bcridcsiheicrf;.-'?  '■' 
fubordinatc  tribunals,  for  the  police,  the  finances,  and  cl::  j:~ 
of  bufincfs. 

The  eovcrnment  of  Spanifh  America  forms  a  fyHem  Oi  k-'. 
delegated  to  viceroys,  and  other  magiflrares,  who  arc  in -^[''>' 
dillriCls  almoft  abfolute.     A  council   for  the  Indies  is  cib:.:::'  ' 
Spain,   and   confifts  of  a  governor,    four  fecretanes,  rJ  ^^•    • 
counfcllors,  befides  officers.     Their  decifion  is  final  in  ir-^f"  '" 
to  America,     The  members  arc  generally  chofcn  from  t..c\.^fr' 
magidrates  who  have  ferved  in  that  country.     The  twogr-.^^'-^ 
ties  of  Peru  and  Mexico  are  fo  confidcrable,  that  they  arc  ici-'y: : 
to  one  pcrfon  for  more  than  three  years;  and  their anOiija:f  •' • 
ficfent  to  make  his  fortune  in  that  time.  ,  ^  .   . , 

The  foreign  poflelfions  of  the  crown  of  Spain,  befideJ  f-  ^'- 
rica,  are  the  towns  of  Ceuta,  Oran,  and  Mafulquiver,  ^or.  /.  /  • 
Eaibary,  in  Afrfca  ;  and  the  iflands  of  Si.  Lazaro,  the  FiuiuT -'.  " 

Ladroncs,  in  Afia,  ru^r^-'-  v 

Revenues.]  The  revenues  arifmg  to  the  king  from  ^'"^.^^^ ; 
ly,  amount  to  5.0Ui),00(»K  ilerling,  though  (^'/?*^  [^> '^^f' j. ,!"," 
form  the  fureft  '  *"  "     '  ' 

is  true,  is  immeni 

ticipatcd  before  it  arrives  in  Old  Spu..i.      •  ..^ ^      .      ^^; 

filver  mines  that  arc  worked,  but  Utile  of  it  coincs  in*^^  "•' 
He  falls  upon  means,  however,  in  case  of  a  ^^^^^'J/^- 
gency,  to  fequefter  into  his  own  hands  great  part  of  iRc  .'^n- '^^^ 

his  fubje«s ;  who  never  complain,  l^^/'-^-^' 


.5.0Ui),00(H,  llerhng,  though  lomcia}'^?'! 
fupport  of  his  governmenf.     His  Aroenui. j'^'  - 
nfe;  but  it  is  generally,  in  a  manner,  em^fv^^  ■   | 
it  arrives  in  Old  Spain.     The  king  has  a  mj'  ^• 


fures  belonging  to 

always  punctually  repaid  with  intereft.     The  fiiianccs  <^/^^|^^"|" 
tholic  majcfty  are  in  excellent  order,  and  on  a  better  too  -  j> 
himfclf  and  his  people,  than  thofe  of  any  of  his  P^^^'^^^l^''],^ . y 

As  to  the  taxes  whence  the  internal  revenues  ari«^.  '^0  |  ^    , 
arbitrary,  and  fo   much  fuitcd  to  conveniencv  that  vvc  ca.  •    • 
at  any  certainty.     They  fall  upon  all  kinds  of  goods,  noi    -^ 
ber,  and  provifions  ;  the  clergy  and  militar)'  oniers  are  U  ^■•'^*'^   ^ 

Military  and  marine  strength.]  The  land  io^'-^-^y ,  ^ 
of  Spain,  in  lime  of  p( ace,  are  never  fewer  thiin  7'^»<'^'''    >    ': 
war  they  amount,  "without  prejudice  to  the  kingtloit'i^'^     j^^^,- , 
great  dependence  of  the  king,  ho\vc\Tr,  is  upon  his  >  -^ '^^^  \^,n\: 


guards. 


10  raifc  a  pow 


o  '  *    fl ft   - ' 

His  prcfcnt  caihoiic  majcfty  has  been  at  gff^^   ArJi^J  "' 
powerful  marine;  and  his  iUcci  in  Europe  and  *  ''^ 
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%li  W2S  firft  c?n£ncd  to  m^n-,  bjt  a  lady  of  Barcelona  aferxsrJ    :  "^ 
iTfn  included  in  it.     'Ihisori^cr  poHclTes  confidcrablc  rc^c&cr^  .;.  * 
The  •* Order  ot  M^^tr'a*  was  inflituied  at  Valencia,  »  ihs   t: 
tV.e  iV.irteecih  centiiry,  in  ihe  place  of  the  Tcmplarf,  aiu^  r-r.  •-  - : 
pciTrd:  jns-     Tr.cir  chief  ftai  bein?  t'le  town  of  Montcfa,  th*.  • ».  ^- '  * 
ir.e;icc  derived  its  aane,  and  chofc  Sr,  George  for  their  parr^.i. 
rear  1771,  ^^^  *-^^  *^^^'S  initnutcd,  afrer  hi>  own  name.  tiK:  ** 
*    CejrUs  III."  in  conriTiomorat-on  of  the  birth  of  the  irfant.      T 
is  a  UiT  of  ei^ht  p^^in's,  c:;am:iled  uhiie,  and  ^gcd  with  g')    . 
centre  of  the  crofs  is  ihc  iinigc  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  vrrtiT.frr 
and  bizc.     On  the   reverfe  ih-  icttcr  C,C.  wiih  rhe  namHer  J I  . 
cmtpe,  and  this  mono.  Firtati  n  Merita,     None  bet  pcrfoci  3: 
deicent  can  belong  to  ihi>  order. 

Hi5Tr»itT  OF  ^PAl^'.1  Spaia  was  probably  firft  peopled  S^  :'r  <- 
fr:niGa»iL  t3  which  it  lieji  conii'^uous ;  or  from  Africa,  i-^-T   ■ 
it  bonlv  fe^Gratcd  l>v  the  narrow  lirait  of  Gihralrar.     Tbi  ?^  -c    '. 
ient  colonies  thiihcr,  and  built  C^diz  and  Ma-a^a.     Afic-nr  .•. 
the  rile  of  Ro.iic  a:.d  Canh.ige,  the  potHflion  of  this  tj-^  ^t"  .* 
»n  object  of  come.. 1 10:1  between  thofe  powerful  rep'jblics;  ^-t    1  : 
the  Roxaa  arfr»  prevailed,  and  Spain  remained  in  their  pctc^  r.  . 
the  fall  of  that  e.u  vlrc,  when  it  became  a  prey  to  the  G.).\^     I 
beginring  of  the  duh  century*  the  Sucvi,  the  Vandals,  an.i  &f  A 
divided   ibis  kin^d.^m  among  them ;  but  in  the  year  3M,  t^c ''.♦ 
tt^in  became  ii5  maters. 

Thefe,  in  their  turn,  were  Invaded  bv  the  Saraceas,  whoj  -S  '•  • 
end  of  the  revcr.th  cen'orr,  had  poiTcfrtrd  thcinCdve*  of  the  l.x-:  %. 
doms  of  Alia  and  Africa;  and,  no:  content  uith  ihiim-ncrfr  r 
that  formerly  corrpofed  grtar  part  of  the  AlTyriaDj  Greek,  a-- '  K    -^ 
errpircs,  croned  the  NSediierraneao,  ravaged  Spain,  and  cllibl:.':.?  i  ^  ' 
lel.es  in  the  foutherly  provinces  of  that  kingiiom. 

Don  Pelazo  is  certicacd  as  the  firtl  O.d  Spanifh  pHnrc  ah.^  J  ^ 
guKhed  himielf  again  ft  thefe  infidels  (who  were  afterwjrJi  x-t  «*:  l^  • 
DJire  of  Moors,  the  greater  part  of  them  having  come  frjai  M  l  r.-r 
and  he  tojk  the  tirle  of  king  of  Alluria  about  the  yew  7 -^'»  hi  i  -• 
ar.imi:ed  oihrr  Chritiian  princes  to  take  arms  likfftiic,  and  t*e  • 
kingdoms  of  S.^ain  and  Portugal  for  many  2ges  were  pcrpeiuu."/  r 
broiled  in  bloody  wrrs. 

The  Mo<>r<  in  Spain  were  fopcrior  to  all  their  contwr.pcnrV;  '."> 
and  arms,  and  the  Abdoulrahman  line  reljinrd  ^ollciionof  t' 1 1 
iiear  three  hundred  years.     Learning  flourifhed  in  ^piin,  *h'I<:  i*"'  ' 
of  Europe  was  buried  in  ignorance  and  barbarity.     Ear  the   '»' 
princes  by  decrees  became  wea'<  and  efieminate,  and  thir  c'lrf  * 
(ten  projd  and  info]enr.     A  feriej  of  civil  wars  cnfcfd,  wbicH  v 
evenuraed  the   throne  of  Cordova,  and  the   race  of  Ab^o  \r 
Several  petty  prircirclities  were  furmed  on  the  rains  of  thb  er  ;:  -. 
many  cities  of  S,^ain  hjd  each  an  independent  fovercign.     F*  " 
turer  wa«  then  enttled  to  the  conc^odts  he  made  hom  the  ?•!     r 
S;'aia  at  Ja:l  wa^  divided  ir.to  twelve  or  thirteen  kin'»dw*'n5;  1  :  -• 
the  year  \OyS,  Henry  of  Burgundy  was  declared,  bv  the  ki-^^-   t  -" 
count  of  PortJgaJ ;  but  h's  fon,  Alphonfo,  threw  o^"  bis  tKyvr  "  - 
J-eon,  and  declared   himfeif  king.     A  ferie^  of  brave  prir.-rs  :  .r 
M  ^ori  re:>c3tcd  overthrows  in  5.uin,  lili  about  the  year  1 1.-.',  • 
the  kio^dums  in  Spain,  Poriugii  excepted,  wrrc  QO'ted  b\  i\:  tj.t 
c(  Kfroinand,    kin^    of  Arra^cn,    and  Jfabclla,  the  heir  f»  ac 
fraruA  oactn  ^  Caaiie,   who  tlok  Grenada,  ar.d  cxpclkd  ttt  c:  \ 
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Leu  u  XIV.  thcoogh  a  maftcily  train  of  potitics  (far,  Sn  his  wars  to 

.ore  his  grandfoD,  as  we  have  already  ohferved,  he  w^s  alaDt>ft  ruined) 

'm^Uthc^  his  favourite  pcojc^  of  trans ferijng  the  kingdom  of  Spaio, 

H  all  its  rich  poiTeffions  in  America  and  the  Indies,  from  the  houie  of 

.vra  to  that  of  his  own  family  of  'BouslK>n«    In  IZSii  Philip  invaded 

•^  e*',  fkivd  got  that  kingdom  foir  his  Ton  Don  Cados,  ihe  Sicilians  xea- 

V  jckiyxvledging'  him  for  tbeir  fovereign,  through  the  oppxei^on  of 

c  Inipcrialiis, 

\rt<-r  c  long  and  turbulent  rctign^  which  wa^  diftarbed  by  •the  api^hJ- 

-tn  of  his  tt^iie,  Elizabeth  of  Parip?*  Phih'p  died  in  17^6,  and  wasiuc-i 

cJd  hy  !us  fon  iFcrdiDand  VI.  a  nf^ild  and  peaceable  prince,  .whojce* 

-mid  oiany  abuiesj  and  endeavoured  to  promote  .the  commerce  and  prof- 

uinr  of  his  kingdom.    Jn  1759i  he  died  without  ifTue,  through  melan* 

.V  for  the  lofs  of  his  wife.  Ferdinand  was  fucceeded  by  his  brother, 

/./k-^  U  I.  then  kii\g  of  Naples  and  the  two  Sicilies,  fon  to  Pbiltp  y  •  by 

^ife,  the  princcfs  of  Parma.  ^ 

lit  was  io  warmly  attached  to  ihe  family  compa&  of  the  houfe  of 
.::bon,  (hat,  two  yeJb  after  his  accedion,  he  even  hazarded  his  Ame- 
n  dominions  id  fupport  it.     War  being  declared  between  him  and 
^hnd,  the  latter  took  from  him  the  famous  po^  and  city  of  Havan- 
it,  in  the  iiland  of  Cuba,  and  thereby  rendered  herfdf  entirely^ mi llrefs 
•i  \uz  oavigatioa  of  the  Spanifh  plate- fleets.    Notwithftanding  the  fuc. 
>.tU  of  the  £sgli(h,  their  miniftry  thought  proper  hafiily'  to  conclude 
3  ptace,  in  contequence  of  which  Havannah  was  reftored  to  Spain.    In 
177 ''t  ^  expedition  was  concerted  againft  Algiers  by  the  Spanilh  mu 
niilrv,  v^hich  had  a  moft  unfuccefsful  termination.     The  troops^  which 
.nircnted  to  upwards  of  24,000,  and  who  were  commanded  by  lieu, 
.rjnt.general  conde  de  O'Reilly,  landed  about  a  league  and  a  half  to 
I  eciilward  of  the  city  of  Algiers;  but  were  difgracefuily  beaten  back, 
.:J  c>)ugcd  to  take  (belter  on  board  their  (hips,  having  27 -officers  kill. 
•^j,  2nd  191  Wounded;  and  501  rank  and  file  killed,  and  2088  wound- 
^  .   In  the  years  1783  and  1784,  they  alfo  renewed  their   attacks 
'rnd  Algiers  by  fea,  but  after  fpending  much  ammunition,  and  lo(ing 
'iv  lives,  were  forced  to  retire  without  doing  much  injury.  . 
'^Vhen  the  war  Avith  Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonies  had  fub- 
-cd  for  fome  time,  and  France  had  taken  part  with  the  latter,  the 
t^rt  of  Spin  was  alfo  prevailed  upon  to  commence  hoAilities  again(^ 
hTfzt  Britain.     The  Spaniards  clofcly  befiegcd  Gibraltar,  both  by  fea 
'n.dlind;  it  having  been  always  a  great  monification  to  them  that  this 
»''  r.rds  (hould  be  pofleOed  by  the  Englifti.     The  grand  attack  was  on 
•  <^  13rh  of  September,  17 82,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  dc 
'-riCon,  by  ten  battering  (hips,  from  6OO  to  1400  tons  burthen,  carry- 
•'^  in  all  212  brafs  guns,  entirely  new,  and  difcharging  (hot  o{  26 
,  -iodi  \fc eight.     The  Ihpwers  of  (hot  and  (hells  which  were  diredcd 
^'o-nibcm,  from  their  land- batteries,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  from  the 
^'mi%  works  of  the  garrifon,  cJchibired  a  fvcne,  of  which   perhaps 
'•"i^^cr  the  pen  nor  the  pencil  can  furniJh  a  competent  idea.     It  is  fuffi-  , 
-cnirolay,  that/<?«r  hundred  pieces  oi  the  hcavieft  artillery  were  play- 
"'^  at  the  fame  moment:  an  inftance  which   has  fcarcdy   occurred 
'"  Jny  ficge  fince  the  invention  of  thofe  wonderful  engines  of  deftruc- 

The  Irrcfillible  im{>re(Iion  of  the  numerous  red-hot  balls  from  the  gar- 
'  l^n  V.ZS  foon  conlpicuous ;  for,  in  the  afiernooii,  fmoke  was  pcr- 
•'"i'^Htoiffucfromthe  admiral's  (hip  and  another,  and' by  one  in  the 
r^  rnir.g  fcveral  were  in  flames,  and  numbers  of  roukas  were  thrown 
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tip  from  each  of  their  (liips  as  fignals  of  diftrefs ;  and  ilm  riih'l  •' 
hopes  of  the  Spaniards  of  reducing   the  fortrefs  of  Gibr^!r3^  S. 
trifling  operations  continued  on  the  fide  of  the  Spaniards  til  iJt -: 
ration  of  peace  in  1783. 

In  other  entcrprifcs,  however,  the  Spaniards  proved  iror;  (c'c 
The  ifland  of  Minorca  was  furrendered  to  them  on  the  6th  u\  F ! 
1782,  after  having  been  bcfieged  for  171  days.    Tbcgirritor, 
of  no  more  than  ^26^2  men,  uhile  the  forces  of  the  enemy  am 
16,000,  under  the  command  of  the  duke  de  Crillon.    'He  ^f:r  ' 
mander  at  firft  aircmpted  to  corrupt  the  governor  (gtwri^  >. 
but  this  being  rejected  with  indignation,  the  fiegc  wascornr/* 
form  ;  and  the  fjarrifcn  would  have  (howcd  thcmreJvcsei.;cjl<  v^  • 
with  thofe  of  Gibraltar,  had  it  been  poffible  to  relieve  it^i   t  • 
fame  manner.     The  fcurvy   foon   made  its  appearance;  i-*i  rr 
them  to  fuch.a  deplorable  iituation,  that  they  were  atlnt^^-y- 
furrender  in  fpite  of  every  effort  of  human  fortitude  or  V,  ' 
fcnfible  were  both  parties  that  this  was  the  true  caulc,  lintr'c '." 
general  allowed  them  to  march  out  wirh  their  arms  ftoi'^f '• '' 
beating,  and  colours  flying,  while  the  difconfolatc  Bririln'^-c  ,'  • 
tefted  that  ihcy  furrendered  their  arms  to  God,  and  not  JJ  '^^=  ' 
niards. 


frot 

that  it  occafioned  fuch  a  dangc ^    ^ 

him  to  part  with  his  minifter,  the  marquis  of  Squii.'acc;  f-^    '^ 
ing  an  inftance  of  the  neceffity  that  even  defpotic  princes  are  i-iv;  -  - 
paying  fome  attention  to  the  inclinations  of  their  fubJL'ft'.         , 
The  government  of  Spain  teftified  much  uneafincfs  stiw  r;J-» 
volution,  and  watched  narrowly  thofe  who  fpoke  in  favour  o'  I'l   '. 
ciples.     The  circulation  of  all  public  papers  and  Pf*^'"''^M f ^^; !  ' 
from  France  was  fcverely  prohibited*     The  proclamaii^ifl  ^pir" 
and  "    ' 
the 
fame 


are  trampled  under  the  brutal  feet  of  monks  and  bigots.  ^^  ,. 

A  fliort  war  arofe  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  ^^^  i    |,  - 
rocco.     The  emperor  befieged  Ceuta,  but  peace  is  ^*""^      jj,..  j ; 
unjuflly  furmifed  that  this  war  was  entered  into  in  order  ^o  ^^^;     , 
attention  of  the  people,  who  might   l)e  iinpreflcd  witn  «  e  ^^     , 
France;  but  the  reii>n  of  i<;norance  and  bieotry  is  fo nf"^^  ^'     ,. 
in  Sp>ain,  that  many  years  may  elapfc  before  ai^y  J'f^  • 

forired  in  that  unhappy  kingdom,     in    France  the  cnus  ^     )  • 
by  innumerable  writings;  but  it  is  believed  that  not  evfn  •  '    ,. 
exifts  in  the  Spanirti  language,  which  difplays  any  j^^^  °^''^'' 
of  government.  ffircc"'   ' 

7  he  fuddcn  difmiffion  of  count  Florida  Elancafn'H^/^^^^'^Ji  ^y^.  ,; 
minifter  originated  in  caufes  not  difclofed.    U  i^  '""'S'   n  af  ■  ' 
court  found  this  ftep  neceiiary,  to  appeafc  the  public  ^^^^ ^^i^jj^  n  ■ 
late  mcafu res,  particularly  the  cdi(^t  concerning:  ^rangfr?.      ^^^^ 
tributed  to  xn'pofe  farther  fetters  upon  commerce,  a"d  ^    L^jj  rc^ 
been  repealed,     On  the  28th  of  February,  ijj/^^  the  mJi'^^^" 
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and  coant  d'Annda,  an  old  Itaterman,  a  warm  friend  of  the 
ind  atibiliry  of  Fnnce,  fucceeded  to  his  employ menti,  rill  foinc 
Tiangement  could  be  formed.  It  U  faid,  he  aSolilhed  the  fuper- 
r  police,  a  kind  of^  civil  tnquiritioQ ;  and  in  other 
ired  to  fee  the  reat  intercft  of  monarch;,  which  is  ' 
with  grace,  in  order  to  prevent  the  defpair  of  the 
;  lo  force.  His  influence,  however,  was  but  Ihort; 
cd  by  thai  of  ihc  doke  d'Alcudia. 
commitied  in  Francr,  the  indecent  reception  of  the 
of  the  court  of  Spin  in  favour  of  the  king,  and 
jnfeiterated  fovercign!,  induced  the  court  of  Spain 
1  France  on  the  23d  of  March  ]7<)3  The  iffne 
ity  of  peace  concluded  by  ^pain  with  the  French 
of  July  1795,  and  the  fiibrequrnt  hoftiliiies  with 
y  been  nieniioned  in  our  hiftoriuldccounia  of  thofe 

nf  Spain,  born  Nor.  U.  174S.  arcended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  hij  father,  Chailcs  111.)  and  wai 
uia-Thetefa,  princefs  of  Parma/ Sept.  *,  1705,  by 

n  April  !>5,  17"5. 
born  July  9,  177?. 
Phiti|>,  born  Aug.  10,   17fl3. 
Ferdinand,  born  Oft.  14,  17S4. 
Mirii-lfabeUa,  bom  July  6,  I7R9. 

Brothers  to  the  king  : 
Ferdinand,  the  prefcnt  king  of  the  'Iwo  SJcilic,  born  in  17j1, 
'fd,  IB  176s,  lo  the  arch-duchefa  IWiiry.Cardire.Louif',  fiftet  itf 
:li  II.  late  emperor  of  Germany, 
Anibony.Pafcat,  born  Dec.  31,  17J5. 


.  flTUATIOK  AND  EXTENT. 

Milei.  Degrees. 

Length        300      \      v,_,,„      (    37  iind  -V:  North  lMitu<'e. 
Breadth      11)0     j      M'^een     ^      7  und  10  Wcftlongicode.    ■ 

Containing  r>Q,000  fcjuare  miles,  with  72  inhaliirants  to  each. 

io*liE».]    It  is  bounded  by  Spain  on  the  Notih  and  Eafl.  and 
on  ilie  ilouih  and  Wtd  by  the  Adaniic Ocean,  bein^ 
rwit  wellcrly  kingdom  on  the  cmlineni  ot  Europe. 
iC'iBT  NAMtSAND')    This  kir.gtiom  wss,  in  the  time  of  the  Ro. 
oivisioKf,  J  mans,  called  I.nfiunia.     1  he  etymology  of 

iKidern  nanic  is  uncertain.  Ji  m'lll  (■riphililv  U  derived  from  ibnip 
Jbibooror  fort,  to  «hich  the  Ga'jh  (for  fi>  Uranj^ers  are  called 
^eCeltie)  ri-fiirtwi.  3y  ihe  form  pi  ilicccmntry,  it  is  natural!)' di- 
■^inio  tiitee  parti;  the  northirn,  Kiiddit,  ar.J  fouihcin  provificcs. 
'■  nuwnc?s  arc  fi.x  in  number, 
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»  I 


Provinces. 

SEntre  Douro  e 
'  Minho  ... 
Tras  OS  Montcs 

TBcira  . 

The  middle  divi- J 

fion  contains     J  Eftreinadura  .  - 


Chief  Towns. 

>  Oporto,  Viana,  Br2»2 

Miranda,  Braganza 
Villa  Real 
Coimbra,  Goarda 
Caflel  Rodri^o 


y  V 


.> 


IB  OK 


{ 


The  fouthern  di- 
vifion  contains 


Alentcjo    -   . 
Algarve  -  -  .  - 


t«  S,53V\Moo 
Leiria  St.  Ubcs 

(  Evora,  Elvas,  Bcja      1 
( Portalegrc  f 

C  Faro,  Lagos,  TaTon  C 
\  SUvcs     '  ) 


Soil,  air,  and  productions.]  The  foil  of  Portogalis-^  •  ir     ■ 

ncral equal  to  that  of  Spain  for  fertility,  efpccially  in  corn,  ^:i  h   r 
import  from  other  countries.     Thefr  fruits  are  the  fame  as  in  S  ^i^n 
not  fo  highly  flavoured.     The  Portuguefc  wines,  when  olda:id  :?-l.   • 
are  efteenicd  to  be  \cry  friendly  to  the  human  confiitution,  ^li  s..:. 
drink  ♦. 

Portugal  contains  mines,  but  they  are  not  worked ;  a  varif  rv  ot  ^-  ' 
marbles,  and  mill-flones,  and  a  fine  mine  of  falt-pccre  near  Li^t  -^    T 
cattle  and  poultry  ?re  but  indifferent  eating.     The  air,  ciyccia-.V  ... 
Liibon,  is  reckoned  foft  and   beneficial  to  confumptiiC  pi»ti  :;'>:  ■: 
,    not  fo  fcorching  as  that  of  Spain,  but  rcfrefhed  from  ibc  (izJ>:>'  i"'^ 
Mountains.]  The  face  of  Portugal  is  mountainous,  or  r3t.'.:r  :•  i  .> , 
for  the  mountains  are  generally  barren  :  the  chief  arc  ibcfc  wl  :-h 
vide  Algarve  from  Alentejo;  thofe  of  Tras  os  Monies;  Arribiv.i  .» 
Montc'junto  in  Eflremadura;  Ellrella   in   Bcira;  OlTa  in  Alcntj.^-  .r  . 
Cintra,  about  five  leagues  fouih-weft  of  Liibon,  well  known  to  r«v:.  :• 
tors  as  being  the  moft  wefterly  part  of  all  Europe.    The  car<cor"^..  •. 
to  it,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tajo,  is  called  the  rock  of  Cinua,  m  ;i  : 
rock  of  Lifbon. 

.  Water  and  rivers.]  Though  every  brook  in  Portugal  it  Ttc\  -  • 
a  river,  yet  the  chief  Portuguefc  rivers  are  mentioned  in  Spain,  ^11  ■  . 
ihcm  falling  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  Tagus  or  T.ijj  v^s  *.-  .- 
hrated  for  it  golden  fand.  The  Minho  and  Douro  are  the  hoi-.v  . 
daries  of  the  province  Entre  Douro  c  Minho,  Portugal  contains  K.-.-l 
roaring  laf:ci  and  fprings ;  fome  of  them  are  abforbent^ven  of  the  I:  •- 
crt  fubitarjccs,  fiich  as  wood,  cork,  and  feathers;  fome,  particJ  A\ 
about  4.)  miles  from  Liibon,  are  medicinal  and  fanative;  and  iIt-u  :...' 
baths  are  found  in  the  lirile  kingdom,  or  rat?wr  province  of  Alr^rvc. 

PROMONTORIES  AND  BAYS.]  The  promontcfics  or  cspcs  ol  P.r-r.::. 
are  Cape  Mond^go,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mciidcgo;  Cr^c  i  '"   • 
at  the  north  entrance  of  the  River  Tajo;  and  Cape  Efpithcl,  at  ihc  1 
entrance  of  the  river  Tajo;  and  Cape  St.  \  incent,  on  the  fwuih  .. 
point  of  Algarve.    '1  lie  bays  are  ihofc  of  Cadoan,  or  St.  bl)cs,  f  u  !  -' 
Lilhon,  and  Lagos  Bay  in  Algarve. 

Animals.]  The  fca-bth,  on  the  coaft  of  Portugal,  arc  rccUi;-;'  '"^ 
ccllent ;  on  the  land,  the  hogs  and  kidi  arc  tolerable  eating.  'I  iicir  tii.    • 

•   The  Port-\v;ne$  are  made  in  the  diflii£>$  round  Oporto,  whxh  ii^tt  r-)'  jr-   «•' 
one  halt  the  quantity   that   is  confumed,  under  that  lume,  in  lh9    Prrfii  d    -       ' 
•»ly.     The  tnrrchants  in  this  cliy  have  very  fp:cjous   winc-viu!t^,  capjt»  ^   v!  L...    ^ 
-  7COO  nipcj,  4iiJ  ic  is  (aid  tliat  *o,ooo  aic  ycaxly  exported  tiw-oa  O^xlo, 
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fjrfj  and   ftrviceable  both  for  draught  and  carriage;    and  their 
">>.  though  flight,  are  lively. 

Population,  Inhabitants,  man- ^    According  to  the  heft  calcu- 

%tzs,  AND  CUSTOMS.  )  lation,     Portugal    contain!^ 

nut  two  millioiis  or  two  millions  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.    The  number 

'  PortQgoefe  in   all  the  colonies  appertaining  to  the  crown  are  efli- 

.ttod  21  about  nine  hundred  thoufand*    By  a  furvey  made  in  the  year 

'   J,  there  were   in  that  kingdom  3,344  parrihes,  and  1,742/230  lay 

-ifons  (whkh  is  but  5*22  laity  to  each  parifh  on  ^  medium),  befides 

.tx)Tc  300,000  ecckfiaftics  of  both  fcxes. 

The  modern  Portuguefe  retain  nothing  of  that  adventurous  enterprif- 

e  (fint  that  rendered  their  forefathers  fo  illuflrious  300  years  ago. 

ihrrhive,  ever  fince  the  houfe  of  Braganza  mounted  the  throne,  de- 

'  rented  in  all    their  virtues ;  though  fome  noble  exceptions  are  ftill 

r.'isinifig  among  them,  and  no  people  are  fo  little  obliged  as  the  Por» 


, \lging  their  powerful  ncighbouL_, 

'  It  ina^vity  has  proved  the  fource  of  pride,  and  other  unmanly  vices.  |' 

i  '.lacbcry  has  been  Iai4  to  their  charge,  as  well  as  ingratitude,  and 

:uiv,?c  all,  an  intemperate  paflion  for  revenge.     They  are,  if  poffible, 

Moit  fopciilitious,  and,  both  in  high  and   common '  life,  affedl  more 

iUic,  thin  Ac  Spaniards  themfclVes.    Among  the  lower  people,  thieving.       * 

1    coaunonly  pra^iled;  and  all  ranks  are  accufed  of  being  unfair  in 

ibcif  dealings,  efpecially  with  ftrangers.     It   is  hard,  however,  to  fay 

^^t  flltcntion  may  be  made  in  the  chara^^er  of  the  Portuguefe,  by  the 

t'A^oD  of  the  Jefuits,  and  dihiinution  of  the  papal  influence  among 

tbcm;  but  above  all,  by  that  fpirit  of  independency,  with  regard  to 

i"Tinjcrcial  affairs,  upon  Great  Britain,  which,  not  much  to  the  honour 

^''  thdr  gratitude,  though  to  the  intereft  of  their  own  country,  is  now  fo 

r.'iiCi  encoaraged  by  their  court  and  roiniftry. 

T.*"*  Portuguefe  are  neither  fo  tall  nor  fo  well  made  as  the  Spaniards, 
wiofc  habits  and  cuiloms  ihey  imitate;  Only  the  quality  afii:^. to  be 
Tore  gailjr'and  richly  dreflcd.     The  Portuguefe  ladies  arc  thin,  and  fmall 
^'  ftaiarc.    Their  complexion  is  olive,  their  eyes  black  and  expreflive, 
-•'•J  their  features  generally  regular.    They  areefteeraed  tobd  generous, 
^^  wcft  and  witty.     They  dreis  like  the  Spanifli  ladies,  with  much  awk- 
^ifdncfi  and  affeded  gravity,  but  in  general  more  magnificently ;  and 
'•'*)'  arc  taught  by  their  hu (bands  to  exaft  from  their  fcrvants,  a  ho- 
^•/o-»  t^3t,  in  other  counirief,  is  paid  only  to  royal  pcrfonages.     The  fur- 
^•'^^rcof  the  houfes,  efpecially  of  their  grandees,  is  rich  and  fuperb  to 
ticcfs;  and  they  maintain  an  incredible  number  of  domcftics,  as  they 
'*''r  difcharge  any  who  farvive  after  ferving  their  anccftors.     The 
i^rer  fort  have  fcgrcely  any  furniture  at  all ;  for  they,  in  imitation  of 
t-.i  Moors,  fit  always  crofb  legged  on  the  ground.   The  Portuguefe  pca- 
♦'^^havc  never  reaped  any  Advantage  from  the  benefits  of  foreign  trade, 
*^i^^ofthft  fine  and  vaft  countries  the  kings  of  Portugal  polIclTcd  in 
^•feior  in  the  Eaft  ;  orof  thofe  ftill  remaining  to  tlicm  in  South  Amc- 
^^^'   The  only  foreign  luxury  he  is  yet  acquainted  with  is  tobacco  ; 
•'''•Ahcn  his  feeble  purfecan  reach  it,-  he  purchafcs  a  dried  Newfound- 
^•'-cod-fiOi ;  but  this  is  a  regale  he  dares  fcldom  afpire  to.     A  piece  of 
oread  made  of  Indian  corn,  and  a  falted  pilchard,  or  a  head  of  garlic, 
^"^^^^cthat  bread  a  flavour,  compofe  his  Handing  difh  ;  and  if  he  can 
pi  bit  of  the  hog,  the  ox,  or  the  calf,  he  him  felt  fattens,  to  regair 
^^  wretched  family  at  ChriUmas  or  Eafter,  he  has  reached  the  pinni* 
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:1  IS  not  owing  to  the  want  of  genius,  but  of  a  proper  education, 
^inceftor*  of  ibe  prefent  Portugoefe  were  certainly  poflfeffed  of  more 
V;aawlcdge  with  regard  to  aftronomy,  geography,  and  navigation, 
perhaps  any  other  European  nation,  about  the  middle  of  rhe  1 6th 
•..ry ,  iod  for  fome  time  after.  Camoens,  who  himfclf  was  a  greac 
cntuter  and  voyager^  was  poifefled  of  a  true,  but  neglected,  poetical 

"IS. 

L'Mvi&siTics.]  Thefeare  Coimbra,  founded  in  129I,  by  king  Dcn- 

»  and  which  had  fifty  profeiTors ;  but  it  has  lately  been  put  under 

'c  Dcv  tegulations;  Evora,  founded  in  1559;  ^^^d  the  college  of 
n'jbks  H  Li{bon,  where  the  young  nobility  are  educated  in  erery 

..-:: ho/ polite   learning  and  the  fciences.     All  the  books  that  did  be. 

•I  to  the  banilhed  Jefuits  are  kept  here,  which  compofe  a  very  large 

'ir,.    The  £ngli(h  language  is  likewife  taught  in  this  college.     Here 

;''  a  military  and  marine  academy,  where  young  gentlemen  are  edu. 

:  'i  in  the  fcicnce  of  engineering  and  naval  tadics. 

Curiosities.]  The  lakes  and  fountains  which  have  been  already 

-rationed,  form  the  chief  of  tnefe.  The  remains  of  fome  caftles  in  the 
ottih  ufie  are  ftill'  Handing.  The  Rontan  bridge  and  aquedu^  at 
'.rAhu  are  almoft  entire,  and  defervedly  admired.     The  walls  of  San« 

'  -a  are  faid  to  be  of  Roman  work  likewife.  The  church  and  mo- 
'try  near  Lifbon,  where  the  kings  of  Portugal  arc  buried,  are  inex- 

::f&bly  magnificent,  and  feveral  monaderies  in  Portugal  are  dug  out  of   • 
c  hanl  rock.     The  chapel  of  St.  Roch  is  probably  one  of  the  fineft 

rd  nch^ft  in  (he  world;  the  paintings  are  mofaic  work,  fo  curionfly 

^  I'jhr  with  ftones  of  all  colours,  as  to  ailonifh  the  beholders.     To 

^:ic  ioriofitxcs  we  m^y  add,  that  the  king  is  pofleiTed  of  the  largeft^ 

' '^h  Dot  the  moft  valuable^  diamond  in  the  world.     It  was  found  ia 

-     <       <^'i« 

Chief  cities.]  Li(bon  is  the  capital  of  Portugal.  Of  the  population 

'  :ns  city  (fays  Mr.  Murphy)  no  exa£l  account  has  been  recently  pub- 

^^1  and  the  rapid  increafe  of  its  inhabitants  of  late  years  muft  ren- 

'3njr  calcolation  of  that  kind  very  uncertain.  In  the  year  1774-,  the 

'V  parifhes  into  which   Lifbon   is  divided   were  found  to  contain 

SG^  honfes ;  and  in  the  year  1790,  they  amounted  to  38,102.  Hence 

^^pears  to  have  increafed  4,338  houfes  in  the  courfe  of  thefe  ten  years. 

'  '<>'>  if  weeftimate  each  houfe  on  an  average  at  fix  perfons,  which, 

-^^Jjfs  b  within  the  truth,   the  population   i^   the  year    1790   was 

'  ^12.    To  thefc  are  to  be  added  the  religious  of  both  fexes,  with 

ir  attendants,  who  dwell  in  convents  and  roonaderies,  ihe  foldiery, 

^ jrofeiibrs  and  fiudentsof  feminaries  of  education,  and  fuch  of  the 

' '<''idia  labourers  as  have  no  fixed  dwelling;  their  -aggregate  amount, 

'  mv  information  be  correct,  is  not  very  (hort  of  12,000.     According 

iHii  ftatemcnt,  therefore,  the  popularien  of  Lifbon  exceeds  240,000. 

i'mthe  magnitude  of  the  city,  indeed,  we  (hould  be  induced  to  lup- 

'  -  iKat  its  population  was  confidcrably  more  than  above  flated  ;  for  it 

•C' .npnfg^  fQ  jjg  f^m.  niilcs  long,  by  one  and  a  half  broad  ;  but  many 

'•*'Choa(cs  have  large  gardens;  and  fuch  as  have  net,  are,  in  gcneralj 

-•vi  out  upon  a  large  If  a«e,  on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate. 

The  fatal  efle^ts  of  the  earthquake  in  1755  are  ftill  vifible  in  many 
,  n^  of  the  city,  and  never  fail  to  imprefs  every  fpedlator  with  an  awful 
fT^ubfance  of  that  difaftcr;  according  to  the  mod  accurate  ac<Jounts, 
•  f re  wsrc  not  lefs  than  24,000  viftims  to  it.  The  Portuguefe  have, 
>  ••vcvw^  availed  thcrofelves  of  this  misfortnnc,  and,  4ikc  the  Englifh 
•i^iaiflcdcftfudive  fire  of  lOO'tfi  have  turned  the  temporal  evil  into  a 
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permanent  good*    All  the  new  f!reets  creiflcd  in  Lllljon,  r  i'*, l 
the  old,  are  capacious,  regular,  and  well  paved,  with  o":.  - 
paths  for  paflcngers,  as  in  the  ftreets  of  ly)ndon.    In  pi' .' 
nefs,  Lifbon  is  no  longer  fo  much  a  fubjefl  of  animcdvcrlir,  t  i 
as  formerly ;  but  all  is  not  yet  done,  as  it  Itill  wants  comrL'o?.  k  ■  : 
water,  and  privies.   Lifbon  is  dcfervedly  accounted  ch?  ^:i\- 
Tlurope,  next  to  London  and  Amfterdam.     The  harbour  i?  ;pv 
(ecure,  and  the  city  itfclf  is  guarded  from  any  fudden  atrnJ:  t 
fca  by  forts,  though  they  would   mnke  but  a  poor  dcfenu- .•. 
of  war.  The  fecond  city  in  this  kingdom  is  Oporto,  »hich  j  i 
to  contain  30,U00  inhabitants.     The  chief  arcicle  of  cotuvT 
city  is  wine ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  half  the  Ihops  in  ihc  citv  ^. 
The  merchants  aflemble  daily  in  the  chief  ftreet,  to  irar::.t  i 
and  are  protc<5ied  from  the  fun  by  fail-cloths  hung  acrof'  f  ■' 
pofite  houfes.    About  thirty  Englifh  families  refide  here,  ^r^'- 
concerned  in  the  wine  trade. 

Commerce  A^D  manufactures.]   Thcfe  within trri:  j: 
have  taken  a  furprifmg  turn  in  Portugal.     The  minidryiii^r  .• 
many   new   companies  and   regulations,  which  have  b«i  ♦- 
sgain  complained  of  as  unjutl  and  opprefTive,  and  mconl.."' 
privileges  which  the  Britilh  merchants  formerly  er.joyii  y  '  « 
Iblemn  treaties.  , 

The  Portuguefe  exchange  their   wine,  fait,  and  fruit,  r~ 
their   own   materials,  for'  foreign    manufadures.    They  ir.:.: 
linen,  and  fome  coarfe  filk  and  woc^llcn,  with  a  varifM' o^  '^'•*'* 
and  are  excellent  in  preforving  and  candying  truit.    *['•/.' 
Portugal,  though  feemingly  extenfive,  proves  of  hnle  fy 
her,  as  the  European  nations  trading  uiih  her  engrr^fs  *«  -'^i 
tions  of  her  colonies,  as  well  as  her  own  native  coramou't:^.  ^'  | 
diamonds,  pearlsffugars,  cocoa-nuts,  f.ne  red-wood,  U'5:c'">.  ■••  ' 
the  drugs  of  Brafil,  her  ivory,  ebony,  fpicei,  and  dn;^.s  ^-^^  •" 
Eaft  India,  in   excha*  ge  for  the  'Amoii  numbcrlcfs  rr'^^:-^" 
the  vail  quantity  of  corn  and  fait  filh,  fuppHcd  by  thoic  t-'-'f*' 
tions.  and  by  the  Englifh  North  American  colonics 


The  Portuguefe  foreign  fctilements  are,  however,  n>^'^    *' 
menfe  value,  but  vaOly  improvable.     Thcfc  arc  Bn'^l  '"-^ '    \  ' 
Verd,  Madeira,  and  the  Azores.     They  bring  gold  w^'f'^  •']''_ 
tioofc  on  the  call  and  ucll  coall  of  Africa,  and  likew"i.vii-''^j  ^y 
fa(51uring  their  fugars  and  tobacco  in  Brafil,  and  their  b^--"*" 
fcttlcmcnts.  .,  ,, 

What  the  value  of  thefe  latter  may  be,  is  on^l^^^!^.",  " 
fclves ;  but  iht'v  crrtainlv  abound  in  all  the  precious  >•'  y    , 
s  of  gold  and  filvt-r,  and  oihcr  commodities  tnac."^  r^  .    , 


mines 


i)pnni(h  domlnicns  there.     It  is  computed  that  the  ^^%^ "';. 

:Um),(;(X)1.  ilerlin:^  ^''^^ 


fent  from  Bridil  amounts  annually  to  :>v,w,v/r  v...  —   ^-    ^,,  ., 
the  vaft  contraband  trade,     'J  he  Htrle  fliip«)ir?  die  P^'f^'v   '- 
chicflv  employed  in  carr\incr  on   the  flave-tra-c,  a'l"  *  ."*  ; 
wi(h  Goa,  their  chief  fetclcnent  in  the  Ejfi  Indies,  ^"^  " 
fcffions  there,  as  L>:u,  Dan^-m,  Macao,  &-c.  , «  ,,,  - ; 

Constitution  and  government.]  Thccro^^'nf'^   _ 
folure  ;  hat  the  I'.ation  liiil  prtkrves  an  appcawn^^  ^^  ,j    .  •, 


coruili 


CfinCiiiution,   in  the  mcc: in ■>  of  the*"  cones,   or  fuitcs 
parliaments  of   clcrev,    noHliry,    and  commor«#     *'  -   • 
ri^'Ht  cl  bcir'.i>  confultod  upi>n  the  imiX)fition  ot  nt'V  ti^t"   ^^ 
tcjl  pcwcr  ilicy  ha\c,  is,  that  their  allcni  is  necelTii?  ^°'^^^'' 


'n::  I' 
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with  regaad  to  the  focceffion.    In  this  they  are  indulged^  to  pre- 
.\  futore  difpotcf  on  thai  account* 

is  govemcnent  aay  be  fairly  pronoillced  the  moft  defpotic  in  Eu- 

'I be  eftahUlhed  law  it  generally  a  dead  letter,  exceptine  where 

r  ct«ts  are  carried  into  expcution  by  the  ftipplementary  man&tes  of 

>>erdga«  which  are  generally  employed  in  defeatins^  the  purpofes  of 

'  -^lui  pfoedtioa ;  whkh  law  is  calculated  to  extend  eqi^ally  over  all 

:i>jcds» 

•c  people  here  have  no  more  (hare  in  the  diredion  of  e;overnnienr9 
•icticv  Inlaws,  and  in  the  regulating  of  agriculture  and  coramercie, 
rbrv  have  m  the  government  of  Ruma,  or  China,  The  far  greater 
£naw  nocfaiag  of  what  is  done  in  that  refpe^.  Every  man  haa 
:hi*r  aVernative  but  to  yield  a  bljnd  and  reaay  obedience,  in  whau 
-•;nr  ^im  himielf,  to  the  decrees  and  laws  of  the  defpot,  as  pro. 

.^  J  frona  time  to  time  by  his  fecretaries  of  ftate.     How  woi^ld  an 

hman,  alive  to  all  the  feelings  of  civil  liberty^  tremble  at  reading 
rtinibfe  of  ei'ery  new  law  publifhed  here!  .and  which  runs  thus  : 

:be  kngf  tM  virtMf  of  mj  otun  Ctrtain  hnvwledgi^  o/mf  rojal  lailt  and 

7f,  atJ  ef  my  fuUt/ufreme^  and  arbitrary  fwoer^  'wbkb  I  bold  only  of 
.- .  a*i  fir  tifhicb  I  am  acenuntabU  /«  m  man  on  eartb^  1  do,  in  confi* 
-^e,  trier  and  €ommandt  i^c,  Vc,** 

'  -I  gnat  preferments,  both  fpiritual  and  temporal,  are  difpoC;d  of  iip 

r.  :o*ioci1of  iate«  which  is  compofcd  of  an  equal  number  of  the  clergy 

'  nobilitr,  with  the  fccretary  of  ftate.     A  council  of  war  regulates  all 

!'ary2£dn»  as  the  treafury  courts  do  the  finances*    The  council  of 

'  palace  is  the  higheft  tribunal  that  can  receive  appeals,  but  the  Cafa 

''oppficaf  10  is  a  tribunal  from  which  no  appeal  can  be  brought. 

Uws  of  Poftogal  are  contained  in  three  duodecimo  volumes,  and 
'  tSe  civil  law  for  their  foundation, 
'- r  vcKu Es  A  M  D  T A  xBs.]  The  revcnues  of  the  crown  amount  to  above 

".<M)anda  half  fterling,  annually.  The  cuftoms  and  duties  on 
^  exported  and  imported  are  exceffive.  and  farmed  out;  but  if  the 
*  i^Qcfe  miniftry  (hould  fucceed  in  all  their  proje^s,  and  in  eftablilh* 
c  •.Llu6ve  companies,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Briti(h  trade,  the  inha* 
'''svill  be  able  to  bear  thefe  uxes  without  murmuring.     Foreign 

•landife  pays  twenty-three  per  cent,  on  importation^  and  fi(h  fruqi 
•foaoJbiDd  twenty.five  per  cent*  Fiih  taken  in  the  neighbouring 
'  ind  rivers  pays  twentyrfeven  per  cent,  and  the  tax  upon  lands,  and 

c  that  are  {old.  is  ten  per  cent.  The  kin?  derives  a  confiderable 
"IOC  from  the  feveral  orders  of  knighthood*  of  which  he  is  grand- 
'•'?r*  The  pope,  in  confideration  of  the  Urge  fums  he  draws  out  of 
•mgsl,  gives  the  king  the  money  ariiing  from  indulgences,  and  lir 
:<)  to  eat  flelh  at  times  prohibited,  &c*  The  king's  revenue  is  now 
"^'^J  increafod  by  the  iuppreffion  of  the  jefuits,  and  other  religious 
'  '^  and  iniHtutions, 

MiLiTAav  AND  MARINE  STRENCTK.]  The  Pottuguefc  govemment 

'•i  to  depend  chiefly  for  proteflion  on  £ngland;  and  therefore,  for 

''M'cars,  they  greatly  negleded  their  army  and  fleet;  bat  the  {am&. 

^<y  connedion  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal  does  not  at  pre- 

' '  iub&ft.    In  the  late  reign,  though  they  received  the  mod  efFc^iual 

^  'Hcc  from   England,  when  invaded  by  the  French  axui  Spaniards, 

M)ik  Faithful  Majefty  judged  it  expedient  to  rnife  a  cohficjerablc 
Jy  of  troops  who  wef«  chiefly  difciplined  by  foreign  ofliccrs;'  hu 

'that period,  the  army  has  been  again  negleded,  no  proper  eru 
• ''£e3)£nt  being  givtki  to  foreign  ofliccrs,  and  little  attention  paid  to 
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the  difciplinc  of  the  troops^  fo  that  the  miHtary  fcrce  of  Per:;*'  •  • 
^        again  inconlidcrablc,  amuanting,  it  is  faid,  to  25,000  m^.  l 

force  of  tliis  kingdom  is  computed  at  thirteen  {ail  of  the  li:.;,  :>. 

frigates. 
I  Royal  titles  and  ahms,]  The  king's  titlfs arc, King m'.- 

I  auid  the  Algarves,  on  this  and  on  the  other  fide  of  the  fc:  >i 

1*  Lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  the  conqucft,Jiafigaiion,andci^mmrrc 

opia,  Arabia,  Perfia,  and  Brazil.     John  V.  was  compHmc;:-'. 
,  pope,  with  the  title  of  his  Moft  Faiihful  Majcfty.    Thcm'fi  ■ 

I  apparent  is  Prince  of  Brazil ;  and  that  of  his  ckicft  fon  Prir.ce«.: 

The  reft  of  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  arc  called  Infante. 

The  arms  of  Portugal  are,  argent^  five  dcutchrons  «.  t. 
crofs-wife,  each  charged  with  as  many  befants  as  the  firft,  |>=:  ^ 
i  wife,  and  pointed,  foble,  for  Portugal..   The  (hidd  be:'::- 

I  charged  r.irh  fevcn  towers,  or,  three  in  chief,  and  two  ic  r.\ 

•—The  fupporters  are  two  winged  dragons,  and  the  crthc  - 
[  under  the  two  flanches,  and  the  bafe  of  the  fhield  apfcn  J :  - 

I  it ;  two  crolTcs,  the  firft  fleor  de-Iis,  vert,  which  is  for  '-f  ' 

Aviez,  and  the  fecond  patt-e,  gules,  for  the  order  of  Chni,  •  • 
is  changeable,  each  king  aiTaming  a  new  one;  but  it  isfr:  .' 
words,  pro  Rege  et  Grege,  "  For  the  King  and  tfcc  People.' 
♦        .|  '  NoBiLiTVANDORDBRS,]  The ti tlcs and diftinetianj of '.V; t 

'       '  j  are  much  the  fame  as  thofe  of  Spain,    Their  orders  ofKi." 

!      i  ;  three;   1,  That  of  A*viM  or  wfi///«.  firft  inftitutcd  bv/^V->' 

j  quez,  king  of  Portueal,  in  the  year  1147,  as  a  milmry  5^'^ " 

•  I  order,  on  account  of  nis  taking  Evora  from  the  Moors.  In  |  : 

fubjcft  to  the  order  of  Calatrava,  in  Spain;  but  when  Do-,, ^'^'-  • 

I  lugal  fcizcd  the  crown,  he  made  it  again  independent.    '.  »  ^ 

'  dcr  of  St.  Jama*'  inftituted  by  Dmnis  1,  king  of  PortJg  1. 1"  ; 

*  1310,  fuppofing  that  under  that  faint's  proteflion  he  hfc:r;v^  1-' 

'  over  the  Moors;  and  he  endowed  it  with  great  privikgs.    |  " ' 

profcfs  chafHry,  hofpitality,  and  obedience,  and  noncJ/c'^^"' 
they  prove  the  gentility  ck  their  blood.     Their  cnfign » » rf-  •  "^ 
habit  white,  and  their  principal  convent  is  at  Dahrela.  }'}'-' ^  , 
der  of  Qbrip  was  inftituted  in  the  year  1317,  ^)  ^ei^  M'  ',, . . 
'  j  gal,  to  engage  the  nobility  to  affift  him  more  poA'ti-'l">  ^^r* 

Rjoors.     The  knights  obtained  great  poffefiiom,  and  eIeu^-j '-' . 
1  maftcr,  till  15'i'2,  when  pope  Adrian  VI.  conferred  that- r/v^^ 

I  III.  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  the  crown  of  Portugal.   'Tfceic  i»' •' 

I  '  fmall  commamieries  and  revenues  annexed  to  ili«n,  t^ut  irc  < 

i  cfteem.     The  ^*  Order  of  Malta''  has  likewifc  twenty.^ t>c  J-'. 

in  Portugal.  , 

History  of  Portugal.]  This  kingdom  connprehr^'i ' ' 
^  part  of  the  ancient  Lulitania,  and  (hared  the  fame  fire  '*'   ^' 

iipaniih  provinces,  in  the  contefts  between  the  Carthagtmii'^  **"- 
'       ;         •  '  and  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  ^^^* ;  |j'; 

fubjeflion  to  the  Sucvi,  Alans,  Vifigoths,  and  Moors.    *'''^y;, 
century,  Alphonfus  VI.  king  of  Caftilc  and  Leon,  ^^^'-^    , 
)  grandfon   of  Robert,  king  of  France,  for  his  Ivive/)'  ^.^^^  , . 

'  againft  the  Moors,  with  his  daughter,  and  that  pJ»ti  of  ^^^^"'-  '^ 

the  hands  of  the  Chriftians.     Henry  was  fucccfded  by  his  U'-^ 

.    f  IS  Henry,   in  the  year  1095,   who  gained  a  dec  j  fire 'K^^'^^"    . 

Moonfl-i  kincs  in  July,  113<).     This  viftory  proved  '.^'^  ^j'';'^'. 

monarchy  of  Portugal,  for  Alphonfus  was  then  procUm^^  i  ;. 

foldicxs.     He  reigned  fort^'.fi^  years,  wd  w^  cltcciwd  loJ  R^ 
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Knt  dbe  crown  from  faDing  into  a  Ibreign  famSy.  The  late  king 
lo&  the  24th  of  Febroary,  1777*  and  was  fucoeeded  hy  his  daagh« 
,  the  picfenc  qncen.  One  of  the  firil  ads  of  her  majefty's  reign  was 
ttmoTfti  from  power  of  the  marquis  de  Pombal ;  an  event  which 
ntcd  gctieial  joy  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  might  naturatl^  be  ex«. 
Bed  from  the  arbitrary  and  opprtfiive  nature  of  his  adminiftration  : 
iHigh  it  ins  been  alleged  in  his  favour,  that  he  adopted  Aindry  pub* 
;  rocafoies  which  were  calculated  t^  promote  the  real  intetefts  of  For- 

gal. 

On  cbc  lOdiof  March,  179^»  the  prince  of  firafil,  as  prefumptive  heir 
I  the  cfDwn,  pobUfhcd  an  edid,  declaring,  that  as  his  mother,  from  her 
ahjfpy  ficoation,  was  incapable  of  managing  the  afiain  of  govern* 
CRt»  DC  ^pooLd  place  his  fignature  to  public  papers>  till  the  return  of 
sr  healdi  s  ^uid  unt  no  other  change  mould  be  made  in  the  forms» 

rortogad.  as  the  ally  of  England,  has  taken  a  feeble  part  in  the  war 
mnft  Fiance ;  but  her  exertions  were  confined  to  fnrnilhing  Spain 
nih  1  few  auxiliary  troops,  and  fending  a  fmall  f(]uadron  to  join  the 
iRglHh  fleet.  In  Aoguft  1797,  however,  a  neeotiation  for  a  treaty  of 
oce  between  France  and  Portugal  was  entered  lnto>  and  the  treaty  ac« 
sally  cooclodcd  ;  but  the  French  direflory  refufed  to  ratify  it,  allmng 
be  the  qocen  of  Portugal,  fo  far  from  (bowing  a  difpofition  to  abide  by 
atr  vdcies,  had  put  her  forts  and  principal  ports  into  the  poiTeffion  of 
<he  Eo^ifii*  Since  the  fiulure  of  this  attempt  at  negotiation,  Portugal 
has  comioool  a  member  of  the  alliance  againft  France ;  though  her 
aid  has  been  very  unimportant,  confining  only  of  a  fmall  fquadron, 
which  faaa  cmifcd  in  the  M^iterranean,  and  affifted  in  the  bloclcade  of 

ATaJia. 

The  queen  is  difordered  by  religious  mehincholy ;  Dr.  Willis,  at  the 
Tfqueft  of  the  prince,  fome  time  fince,  made  a  voya^  to  Lifbon  to  at- 
t( nipt  ber  case;  bot  her  recovery  remaining hopeleuj  the  government 
ot  the  comitry  lefts  with  the  prince  of  BraiiU 

MirijuFrances-Ifabella,  queen  of  Portugal,  bom  December  17f  1734; 
lurried,  June  6,  1760,  to  her  uncle  don  Pedro  Clement,  F.  R.  S..  born 
jjlyS,  i7i7»  who  died  May  25,  1786;  began  to  reign  February  24, 

Their  iflbe* 
John-Maria^Jofeph-Louiss  born  May  13, 1767;  inarried>  March  20j 
1:^5,  Maria-LooiM,of  Sjjain,  born  July  9.  1177. 

The  iflae  by  the  late  king. 

1.  Her  piefent  majefty.  ,       ^„  , 

2.  Anoa-Frances-Antometta,  bom  OdloberS,  173o. 

3.  Maria^Francifca-Bendifta,  born  July  24,  1746;  married,  in  1776, 
^isTjXflbcw,  the  prince  of  Brafsl,  who  died  September  11, 1788* 
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ITALY. 


SITUATION 

Miles. 


AND  EXTEKT* 

Degrees. 

Length  6'001   ,  r38  and  47  North  bfitnK 

Breadth  400  J    *^^^"^*^    \    7  and  Ip  Eafl  kngit^d:. 
Containing  Il6,g67  fquare  miles  with  170  inhabitsnh  m  t.vh 

HE  form  of  Italy  renders  it  very  difficult  to  afctrtain  its  ex'  ^' 
^imenfions ;  for,  according  to  fome  accounts,  it  is,  from  tic  tr 
of  Switzerland,    to  the  extremity   of  the  kingdom  of  N;:!.-^. 
750  miles  in  length  ;  and  from  the  frontiers  of  the  duchy  of  .v 
ihofe  oi  the  dominions  of  the  dates  of  Venice,  which  is  r*  : 
breadth,  about  400  miles,  though  in  fomc  pans  it  is  fcircfl\  'v. 

BouNDARtES.]     Nature  has  fixed  the  boundaries  of  ImH  :  J 
wards  the  Eaft  ii  is  bounded  by  the  Golf  of  Venice,  or  Aii  "*  * 
on  the  South  and  Weft  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  ardrr '  r.N 
by  the  lofty  monntains  of  the  Alps,  which  divide  it  tVoia  M  ra  * 
Switzerland. 

The  whole  of  the  Italian  dominions,  comprehending  C'^tv..  * 
dinia,  the  Venetian  and  other  iflands,  are  dii^ded  and  cx:i:u:-r 
following  table  : 


ITALY. 
Countries*  Names. 


Square 

Miles, 


fcA 

-3 


iPicdmoac  .... 
Montfcrrat  -  - 
AlellanOTine  -  - 
Oneglij  .  .  - 
Sardinia  I.  ->  - 
To  the  KiNCC  Naples  -  -  .  - 
31*  Naples.     £.  Sicily  I. 

~r    .u^  X?  C  Milan     -     •     •  - 

To  thcEMPE- 5  ., 

^  Mantua  '----- 

^MirandoU  .  .  ->  - 
PoFz's  dominions. 


KOX. 


To  thc'ir 
refpcdlivc 
pri  neck's. 


R  cpublic  3. 

To  the  Empe- 
ror, 


rTukiay  -     .    - 

i  Mai]a 

J  Modena  -  «• 
\  Parma    -     - 
i  Piombino     •     .  - 
\^  Monaco     -    -  -  - 
r  Lucca     .... 
<  St.  Marino     - 

Venice     •     -     - 
lilria     .     ->     .      - 
almatiaP. 
•    pSavov     -     -      . 
Corfi'ca  r.     -      - 
I  liles  of  Daimatla  - 
I  Cephalonia    .    . 
To  FraKce  •^  Corfu,  or  Corcyra 
"  Zantjor  Ziicynthus 
St.  Maura     .     . 
Little  Cephalonia 
.^(Ithaca  olim)  .  . 

Total     ...  '97,672 

*  Several  of  the  late  Venetian  ifiindi  have  fincc 
iRurtian  fleets. 
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6619J 
446 
10^ 

1?2 

660c 

22,000 

0400 

543  » 
700 

120 

14348 

6640 

82 

^560 

1225 

xoo 

24 

2S6 

S 

2400 
8434 
1245 
1400 

357^ 

1520 

1364 

428 

•194 

120 

56 

H 


140 
40 

a? 

S4 

135 

275 
2  So 

155 
47 

^9 
«35 


"5 
16 

65 

48 

S2 
12 

18 

16c 

6 

90 

40 
3» 

23 

12 


CO 


CHii^Crt 


Turia 


2C 

7 


9^ 

22  Cafal 

Onrgib 
Ca£liwi 

70!  Milan 
27lM»nrui 
icMirincii 

147  ROMS  I  £^4 
94 'Florence 

39M«i;nJ 

,g' Piombino 
4'Moo»co 
I  cl  Lucca 

I  St.  hUr'1^9 

31  Capo  d'l^.i»> 
20' Z-^ 

3SjBailii 

1 8  Cepii^°°'*' 
loCoii'u 

x:|Z»nl 


b:eD 
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ITALY,  6n 

otL  AtvO  AiJL]  Tfeefaappy  foU  of  Italy  produces  tlie  cdmibrts  aoA 

.dts  of  life  in  great  abondAnte ;  each  difirid  has  its  peculiar  excel. 

V  aodcoimnodtty ;  wioes^  the  moil  delkious  fimtcs,  and  oil,  are  thd 

A  gtocxal  prodo^ons*    As  machcorn  grows  here  as  ferves  cheia.> 

unts ;  and  were  the  ground  properly  cultivated*  the  Italians  might 

.  >rt  it  to  their  neighbours.     The  Italian  checfes,  particularly  thofe 

led  Parnefana,  and  their  native  filk,  form  a  principal  part  of  their 

mmeice.    There  is  here  a  great  variety  of  air :  and .  fostit  parts  of' 

'.>huT  mekuichoty   proofs  of  the  alterations  that  accidental  cauiea 

Xt  un  ihe  face  of  nature ;  for  the  Campana  di  Roma,  wheie  the  an* 

r.(  j^omans  enjoyed  the  moft  falobriotts  air  of  any  place  perhaps  on  the 

t,  i»  now  aLmioft  pelHleatia],  through  the  decieaie  of  inhabitants* 

•:h  haj  occafioned  a  ftagnation  of  waters*  and  putrid  exhalations. 

c  m  of  the  m»-thcrD  parts*  which  lie  among  the  Alps,  or  in  their 

jhboorhoodi  is  keen  and  piercing,  the  ground  being  in  many  places 

:red  with  fnotv  in  winter.     The  Apennines,  which  are  a  ridge  of 

.alios  that  longitudinally  almoft  divide  Italy,  have  great  Elects  on 

iimaie;  the  countries  on  the  footh  being  warm,  thofe  on  the  north 

*i  3oi  tcmpcme.     The  fea  breezes  refresh  the  kingdoin  of  Naples  io 

y\  \\Aifio  remarkable  inconveniency  of  air. is  found  there,  notwith* 

'  ;n^r)g  its  foucbern  fituatioA*    la  general*  the  air  of  Italy  may  be 

A*A  w  be  dry  and  pure« 

MousTAiMs.]  We  have  already  mentioned  the  Alps  and  Apennioes> 
•  tiicii  form  the  chief  mountains  of  Italy.  The  famous  volcano  of  Mouiit 
Vc(Q*ki5  Ucs  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Naples. 

KxvEis  AND  LACES.]  The  rivers  of  Italy  are  the  Po,  the  Var*  the 
•'^^ge, the Trebia,  the  Arno,  and  the  Tiber,  which  runs  through  the 
'^y  of  Rome.    The  famous  Rubicon  forms  the  fouthem  boundary  be* 
'  -en  Italy  and  the  ancient  Cifalpine  Gaul* 

TV.t  hiua  of  Italy  are  the  Maggiore,  Lugaiio,Como,  Ifco,  and  Garda* 
iifitfAortb;  ihe  Perugia,  or  Thra£mene*  firacciana,  Tesni,  and  Ce«. 
'  'i  in  the  middle. 

busjCULFSioil  BATS,  Capks,  1  Wtthout  a  knowledge  of  thele* 
^KMQHToaiBs,  AND  STRAITS.  J  neither  the  ancicut  Roman  au. 
^^  T^i  nor  the  hiflory  or  geography  of  Italy,  can  be  (inderftood «  The  feas 
' '  |;>ly  we  the  gulph  of  Venice,  or  the  Adriatic  fea ;  the  feas  of  Naples* 
^wny,  aod  Genoa;  the  bays  or  harbours  of  Nice^  Villa  Franca,  OncA 
^^^Hnak,  Savona*  Vado,  Speazia,  Lucca,  ?Ha,  Leghorn,  Piombioo, 
^}m  Vecchia,  Gaeta,  Naples,  Salerno*  Policaftro.  Rcggio,  Squilace* 
uttQto,  Manfredoniai  Ravenna*  Venice,  Triefte,  Iftria,  and  Jriumc; 
^'p:  Sparta vcoio,  del  Alice,  Ouanto,  and  Anconaj  the  ftrait  of  Mef« 
=  ^  between  Italy  and  Sicily. 

.  \^  goliAtt  and  bays  in  the  Italian  iflands  are  thofe  of  Fiorenzo,  Eaf- 
•«i  Talada,  Porto  Novo*  Cape  Corfo,  Bonifacio,  and  Ferro,  in  Corfica; 
',  ^  fi^*u  of  Bonifacio,  between  Corfica  and  Sardinia.  The  bays  of 
H^  aod  Qriftagni ;  Cape  dc  Sardis,  Cavcllo,  Monte  Santo,  and 
•'^o,  IB  Sardinia.  The  gulfs  of  Mcffina,  Melazzo,  Palermo.  Mazara, 
jT^^ioft,  aud  Catania ;  Cape  Faro,  Melazo,  Orlando,  Gallo,  Trapano, 
Mfaro,8nd  Aleffia.  in  Sicily  ;  ai^d  the  bays  of  Porto  Fcraio*  and  Porto 
^"|ow,  in  the  sOand  of  Elba. 

.  '^"ALSAKDiiiNEaALs.]  Many  placcs  tyf  Italy  ahound  With  mineral 
P"1S^;  fooic  hot,  fome  warm,  and  many  of  fulpharcous  chalybeate,  and 
^*^ic\iiil  qajjjjj^^  Many  of  its  mountains  abound  in  mines  that  pro- 
"j^  S^t  quantities  of  emeralds,  jafper,  agate,  porphyry,  lapis  la«:uli, 
*2^  other  yalttable  Clones,    Iron  aiid  copper  mmcn  arc  found  in  a  few 
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a  nee  of  Ae  htnd  into  the  body,  and  of  the  whole  fobHaitee  of  the  wino 
;o  the  Uood;  wblcb  converfion  the  catholic  chorch  calls  tranfahftaa. 
^tion.  I  confeft  that  imder  one  kind  only^  whole  sod  cm'm,  Chrill: 
A  a  trae  ftcraaieiit  is  taken  and  received. 

'^  I  do  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a  purgatory;  and  4hat  the  fouls 
Kept  priibnen  there  do  receive  help  by  the  fairages  of  the  faithful. 

**  I  do  tikewiie  beKeve  that  the  faints  rrignin^  together  with  Chrift 
ii;  to  be  worihipped  and  prayed  unto ;  and  that  chey  do  offer  up  prayers 
..Dto  God  fiir  us,  and  that  their  relics  are  to  be  had  in  veneration. 

"  I  do  moft  firmly  aflert  that  the  xma^  of  Chrift,  of  the  bleHcd 
Vir^'o  the  mother  ot  God*  and  of  other  faints,  oaght  to  be  had  and  re* 
tjjQo!,  and  that  doe  honour  and  veneration  ought  to  be  given  unto 

*<  I  do  likcwife  affirm  that  the  power  of  indulgences  was  left  by 
LhnSt  to  the  churcbi  and  that  the  afe  of  them  is  very  beneficial  to 
Chriftian  people. 

*'  I  do  acknowledge  the  holy  catholic  and  apo(^olical  Roman  chnrch 
:o  be  the  tnoiher  and  miftrefs  of  all  churches ;  and  I  do  promife  and  - 
r^car  troe  obedience  to  the  bifhop  of  Rome,  the  fucceflbr  of  St,  Peter, 
t^c  prince  of  the  apoftles,  and  vicar  of  Jefos  Chrift« 

«•  I  do  undoubtedly  receive  and  profrfs  all  other  things  which  have 
been  deUveied,  defined,  and  declared,  by  the  facred  cantons  and  eecu- 
mcQical  cooncibt  and  efpecially  by  the  holy  fynod  of  Trent.  And  all 
other  thii^  contrary  thereto,  and  all  herefies  condemned,  reje^d,  and 
anatbeoMfifed  by  the  chorch,  I  do  likewife  condemn,  rejc£l,  and  anathe* 
xnatife.*'  • 

AtcHiisHoPHica.]  There  are  thirty^i^ht  archbi(hoprics  in  Italy, 
bet  tbc  fuffragans  annexed  to  them  are  too  indeBnite  and  arbitrary  for 
lY^  reader  to  depend  upon ;  the  pope  creating  or  fupprelfing  them  as  be 

piCafcS. 

LiHctJAGP.]  The  Italian  language  is  remarkable  for  its  fmooth. 
^f*t  and  the  facility  with  which  it  cpten  into  mufical  compofitions, 
TVcgroond  work  of  it  is  Latin,  and  is  eMy  maftcfed  by  a  good  claf- 
^dicholar.  Almoft  every  ftate  in  Italy  has  a  different  dialed;  and 
t^'C  prodigious  pains  taken  by  the  literary  focieties  there,  may  at  laft 
i\  the  lulian  into  a  ftandard  language*  At  prefent,  the  Tufcan  ftyle 
ifiii  vriilng  is  inoft  in  requetf. 

TVie  Lord's  prayer  runs  thus  :  PaJre  noftro  che  fti  nti  cielo^  fia  fanBU 
f.ititt  ii  ta9  nome  ;  it  tuo  regno  venga  ;  la  tua  'voluuta  fia  fat  la  fitome  in 
^'tU eofi  0Mcbe  in  Nrra:  daeci  oggi  ii  noQro  pane  cotidiano  \  e  nmettkii 
*'fiti  dehiia,Ju9me  noi  aacora  rimtttiamo  a*  noftri  debitori  ;  e  nan  indue  id  rm 
'a.-iiaitoMtt  'SM  iiberaci  dal  maligna  \  fercioccbe  tuo  e  ii  regno^,  e  la  potenxa^ 
^iagigria  in  fempUerno.     Amen. 

•  An  EngliAi  traveller,  fpeakingof  a  religlaus  proccflion  fome  yctrs  ago  «t  Florence 
r.  hily,  delcribcsit  «s  follows t  "  1  hid  oocifion,"  fays  he,  ««  to  fee  a  proccflion, 
*  '=^c»'i  ttw  nofate^e  of  the  city  attended  in  their  c?»chei.  It  w»«  the  anniverfiiy 
>•'  'rKuttuble  ioilifvlion  in  favour  of  poor  maidens,  a  certain  number  of  whom  are 
^orti)aH  every  year.     About  two  b^ndred  of  thcfe  virgins  walked  in  proccffion,  two 


id 
as 

^^thiUfc,  ftandiog  within  a  gilt  frame,  dreffcdin^  gold  ftuff,  with  a  Urge  hoop, 
a  gff*t  quantity  of  falfc  jeweli,  her  face  painted  and  patchrd,  and  her  hair  fri/zUd 
a'^itttrWio  the  very  eicrtmity  of  the  fafljion.  Very  little  rfgard  has  b«rcn  pa'td  to  the 
'•^•pofoor  Siviour  on  the  croft:  but  when  the  Lady  Mother  appeared  on  the  (houldera 
•*  ^teeof  foul  lufty  friars,  the  whole  populice  f<H  upon  their  knees  in  the  dirt.** 
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Tuihcr  exaggerated.     The  city  of  Parma  is  fuppofed  to  contain  ", 
inhabitants, 

•    Ma  NTUA,  formerly  a  rich  diich\%  bringing  to  its  own  drf? ' 
crowns  a  year,  is  now  much  decayed.     The  capital  is  one  of  Lhe :  r . 
forirefres  in  Europe,  and  contains  abont  l6,000  inhabiram^,  ar 
that  Virgil  was  a  native  of  their  country.     By  an  order  otfkf^   ' 
in  178 J,  this  duchy  was  incorporated  with  that  of  Milan  ini    -   • 
vincc,  called  Aullrian  Lombards.     Mantua  was  talccn  by  the  t 
after  a  long  fiege,  on  the  Cd  of  February  1797,  ^^^»  hy  the  vr 
Campo  Formio,  given  up  to  the  Ci/alpinc  republic,  the  emp^rr  r: 
5ng  as  an  equivalent  the  city  and  territory  of  V^enice;  bur,  r-n  "^ 
newal  of  hoftilities  in  IT  99,  it  was  rcMkcn  by  the  Auftrians,  o?.  t^- 
of  July. 

The  duchy  of  Modena  (formerly  Mutina),  before  the  lafr  • 
excited  by  the  French  in  Italy,  was  governed  bj'  its  ownilu'c',; 
of  the  boufe  of  Eftc,  from  whom  the  family  of  Brunfwic  ccUr ' 
duke  was  abfolute  within  his  own  dominions,  which  arc  in>:r- 
was  under  the  protc^^ion  of  the  houfe  of  Auftria,  and  a  v:i:-  ^' 
empire. 

The  Ecclesiastical  State,  which  contains RonJc,fcn:c"'; 

pital  of  the  world,  is  fituatcd  about  the  middle  of  Italy.    T!^  ^'  '^ 
of  pojiifti    tyranny,  fuperftition,  and  oppreition,  ate  here  tecr\  i^ 
higheft  perfedion.     Thofe  fpots,  which  under  the  inafle"  oj  tr:j 
were  formed  into  fo  many  terreftnal  paradifes,  furroundm^i^^'j'^^ 
ficent  villas,  and  enriched  with  all  the  luxuries  that  art  and  ni!-.rtf 
produce,  arc  now  converted  into  noxious  peftilcntial  ^^^'^'^'^  '^  ; 
mires ;  and  the  Carapagna  di  Roma,  that  formerly  wo^i.w  ^^^  '• 
of  inhabitants,  would  afford,  at  prcfent,  of  itfclf,  hut  ■/"""^:.;^  , 
fiftence  to  about  five  hundred.     Notwiihftanding  this  the  ^^J^^^l , 
liderable  temporal  prince :  and  fomc  fuppofe  that  his  a-i^"     ^ 
amounts  to  above  a  million  fterling  :  other  authors  calcuiJ-^'^  ^^^ 
much  higher.     When  we  fpeak  comparatively,  the  funi  '^t^  ^^  ^ 
ling  is  too  high  a  revenue  to  arife  from  his  territorial  p<^^^.        ;. 
cidental  income,  whi.h  formerly  far  exceeded  that  m  **  ^'^^  ^,  ., 
nilhcd,  by  the  fupprt-flion  of  the  ordet  of  the  M"'^^»  ^^  .,'^,:  • 
drew    vaft  funplies,  and  the  meafurrs   taken  by  the  H^     \  . 

preventing  the  great  ecclcfialiical  iffues  of  money  to  ^^^p*^  ^^:  • 
to  the  beft  and  latfft  accounts,  the  taxes  upon  the  P"'^^'^^"YiMi%* 
ings  furnifhcd  to  foreigners,  who   fpcnd  immenfe  •""'*  s  ^ 

dominions,  form  now  the  gre«irefl  p;jrt  of  his  accidcnfai  ["^-^  ^^j.    . 
late  pof  cs  have  aimed  at  the  improvenienr  of  their  tcini 
labours  have  had  no  great  cfFed.  .      ,     O'   '•  ^ 

Modern  Rome,  which  (lands  on  the  Campus  Martins, ^'C«  ^.  .  . 
circumference  ;  and  w^s  fuppofed  in  17S7  to  contain  (ae<:  ^^^^  ,.. 
Watkins)  l60.0<^0  inhabitants.  V^  ithin  its  circuit  fhcr«  i\^^  jj, . .,  • 
of  gardens  and  vineyards.  It  (lands  upon  the  '^*^^', %  L  j;.,  •  • 
river  when  compared  to  the  Thames,  and  navigated  ^yy^^'  /  „  i.^  ' 
and  lighters.  The  callle  of  St.  Angclo,  though  its  chief  tortrc .. 

•  HrrculfS-Rcnaud,  duke  of  Modena,  born  Nov.  i2,  1737  >  ^''^'    \„^i\:  i  '  " 
to  the  princrfs  of  Maflj  Cir.ira.     Their   JHuf,  Mir) -tic^wiy  W-"     ^ 
married  to  Ferdinand,   archJuke  of  AuHr^j,    1771.  PcC.''-"' 

f   Pope    Pius  VI.  (fbrmerJy  couric  Brafchi)  wj^  born  3C  ^',  ''^,\  b^  >''   ' 
created  a  cardinal   in  1773;  cJe<fted  pope  J^'ek.   15,   1775»  ^J^^'"'''''^'   jj,  ;»•  < 

*^-^>    I5f    1798;    and    dicu    Aug.  19,     1799 Cardinal    Cliiw^«^<^"' 

ejected  pope  dt  Venice,  aud  ukcn  the  title  of  Pius  VII, 
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ind  to  be  of  fliiall  ftien|;th,  were  it  regnlarly  befi^^ed.  The  city  ftand- 
^,  upon  die  rolns  of  ancient  Rome  ]ie5  much  higher,  fo  that  it  is  diffi. 
a  lo  difUngutlh  the  feven  hills  on  which  it  was  originally  bailt.   When 
:  con£der  fione  as  it  now  ftands,  there  is  the  (Irongeft  rcafon  to  be- 
vc  ihat  it  exceeds  ancient  Rome  itfelf  in  the  magnificence  of  its  ftruc* 
•te  :  nothing  in  the  old  city,  when  miftrefs  of  the  world,  could  come  in 
umpetxcioQ  with  St«  Peter's  church ;  and  perhaps  many  other  churches 
>  Rome  exceed,  in  beauty  of  architeiilure,  and  value  of  materials,  uteo- 
\^y  and  fittmicare,  her  ancient  temples;  though  it  muft  be  acknow. 
::dged  that  the  Pantheon  mud  have  been  an  amazing  (lru6lure«     No 
\\y,  hofrerer»  in  its  general  appearance,  can  unite  more  magnificence 
•,nc!  porerty  than  this,  as  adjoining  the  rood  fuperb  palaces  we  fee  the 
TTieaneft  habitations;  and  temples,,  the  boaRed  ornaments  of  antiquity, 
hoiked  up  by  iheds  and  cottages.  From  the  drawings  of  this  city  Mr. 
*ra;kix]s  expeAed  to  fee  the  ilreets  at  leaft  as  broad  as  in  London,  but  . 
^as  difappomted*     U  Corfo,  the  principal  and  moft  admired,  is  but  little 
>*ideT  than  St.  Martin's  lane;  but  this  mode  of  building  their  ilreets  fo 
ciriQW  is  done  mth  a  view  of  intercepting,  as  much  as  poflible,   the 
fia'sbcat.     The  inhabitants  of  Rome,  in  IZI^,  amounted  to  143,000,  ** 
/*  we  coofidex  that  the  fptrit  of  travelling  is  much  increafed  fince  that 
i.ne,  wecannot  reafonabiy  fuppole  them  to  be  diminiQied  at  prefent* 

Ihcre'is  nothing  very  particular  in  the  pope'«  temporal  government  at 
F^ome.  like  other  princes,  he  has  guards,  or  (birri,  who  take  care  of 
The  peace  of  the  city,  under  proper  magidrates,  both  ecclefiaftical  and 
«  viL  The  Camp^gna  di  Roma,  which  contains  Rome,  is  under  the  io- 
frc'^on  of  his  holinefs.  In  the  other  provinces  he  governs  by  legates 
jrti  rice.lcgates.  He  monopolifes  all  the  corn  in  his  territories,  and  has 
A^ijiB,  fufficient  number  of  troops  on  foot,  under  proper  officers*  to 
^^p  the  provinces  in  awe. 

Next  to  Rome,  Bologna,  the  capital  of  the  B^lognefe,  was  the  moft 
r  onhdcrable  city  in  the  ecclefiaflical  ftate,  and  an  exception  to  the  iodo. 
knct  of  its  other  inhabitants.  The  government  was  under  a  legate  a  la- 
f  re,  who  was  always  a  cardinal,  and  changed  every  three  years.  It  is 
^ow  annexed  to  the  Cifalpine  republic.  I'hc  reft  of  the  ecclefiaftical 
CiAc  contains  many  towns  celebrated  in  ancient  htftory,  and  even  now 
^xl^ibiting  the  moft  ftriking  velliges  of  their  flourilhing  ftate  about  the 
i^inaing  of  the  iCth  century ;  but  they  are  at  prefent  little  better  than 
ticiulate,  though  here  and  there  a  luxurious  magnificent  charqh  and 
convent  may  be  &und,  which  is  fupported  by  the  toil  and  fweat  of  the 
neighbouring  peafants. 

ThegnuideurofFiRRARA,RAV£NNA,R2MiNi,URBiNo  (the native 
^I'y  of  the  celebrated  painter  Raphael),  Ancona,  and  many  other  ftates 
i'd  cincs  llluftrious  in  former  times,  are  now  to  be  feen  only  in  their 
rains  and  ancient  hiftory.  Loretto,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ob/cure 
^?ot  never  thought  or  heard  of  in  limes  of  antiquity,  became  the  admira- 
^*  r.  of  the  world,  for  the  riches  it  contained,  and  the  prodigious  refort 
^"^^uS  pilgrims,  and  other  devotees,  from  a  notion  induftrioufly  propa- 
^a:cj  by  the  Romifti  clergy,  that  the  hcufe  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  w 
f-Jtl  lo  have  dwelt  at  Na:^areth  was  carried  thither  through  the  air  by 
^Qgcls,  attended  by  many  otjier  miraculous  circumftinccs,  luch  as,  that 
*i^  the  trees,  on  the  arrival  of  the  facred  manfion,  bowed  with  the  pro* 
foundcft  reverence ;  and  great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  any  bits  of  the 
materials  of  this  hoofe  from  being  carried  to  other  places,  and  expofcd 
» relics,  to  the  prejudice  of  Loretto.  The  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
'^^of  the  divine  infant,  are  of  cedar,  placed  in  a  (mall  apartment,  &• 
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T  to  the  cavcrat  ondcr  Capo  di  Mont6«  where  they  fleep  In  crowds 

Ihcep  in  a  penfbkl.    Thofe  of  them  who*  have  wives  and  child fcn 

krt  tbc  fafanxba  of  Naples,  near  Poiilippo,  in  hotSj  or  in  caverns,  or 

nbers  dag  out  of  that  mountain*    Some  gain  a  livelihood  by  fifliing, 

^Ts  by  oxtyiog  burthens  to  and  from  the  (hipping ;  many  walk  about 

ilrects  foAy  to  ron  on  errands,  or  to  perfv>rm  any  labour  in  their 
ver  &r  a  veiy  fmall  recompenfe*  As  they  do  not  meet  with  con* 
.t  employment,  their  wages  are  not  fufiicient  for  their  maintenance: 

The  deficiency  is  in  fome  degree  fupplied  by  the  foup  and  bread 
u.h  arc  didributed  jit  the  doors  of  the  convents. 
But  xhoQgh  there  u  fo  much  poverty  among  the  lower  people,  there  is 
:  reaa  appCMTvacc  of  wealth  aroong  fome  of  the  great.     The  Neapolitan 
"•titry  are  eatoeiively    fond    of  (how  and  fplendon     This  appears 

•'he  brilEaacy  of  their  equipages,  the  number  of  their  attendants^ 

*  richneis  of  their  drefs,  and  the  grandeur  of  their  titles.  Accord. 
:  (u  a  late  traveller  (Mr.  Swinburne)  luxury  of  late  hath  advanced 
t^  gigantic  ftrides  in  Naples*  Forty  years  ago  the  Neapolitan  la. 
.--  wore  nets  and  ribbands  on  their  heads,   as  the  Spanifh  women 

tu  this  day,  and  not   twenty  of  them  were  pofiefled  of  a  cap : ' 
.:  hiir  plainly  dreil  is  a  mode  now  confined  to  the  loweft  order  of  in« 
.Hrint«,  and  all  diftin^ion  of  drefs  between  the  wife  of  a  nobleman 
>:  that  of  a  citizen  in  entirely  laid  afide.  Expenfe  and  extravagance  are 

•  '^  in  the  extreme. 

rhroogh  erery  fpot  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  the  traveller  may  be 

v!.j  to  iread  on  claffic  ground,  and  no  country  prefents  the  eye  with 

:t  bejQiiful  profpe^.     There  are  ftill  traces  of  the  memorable  town 

•*  Cannz,  as  fragments  of  ahar^,  cornices,  gates,  walls,  vaults,  and  un- 

r- 'ground  granaries;  and  the  fcene  of  a^ion  between  Hannibal  and 

^  Romans  is  (lill  marked  oot  to  pofterity,  by  the  n^me  of  pexzo  di 

■i«^,  ••  field  of  blood."  Taranto,  a  ciiy  that  was  once  the  rival  of 

"•^n"?,  is  now  remarkable  for  little  elfe  than  its  filheries.     Sorentoisa 

•  \  '^iiz^d  on  the  brink  of  ftcep  rocks,  that  overhang  the  bay,  and,  of 
'"i'l-ices  in  the  kingdom,  has'the  moft  delightful  climate.  Nola, 
vc  iHmous  for  its  amphitheatre,  and  as  the  place  where  Auguftus  Cz- 

•  '^icd.  is  DOW  hardly  worth  obfervation. 

Brjnduiium,  now  Brindiii,  was  the  great  fiippHer  of  oyfters  for  the 

•<>  (lun  ub2e!>«     It  has  a  fine  port,  but  the  buildings  are  poor  and  ruin. 

S  and  the  fall  of  the  Grecian  empire  under  the  Turks  reduced  it  to 

'•ar?  of  ina£iivity  and  poverty,  from  which  it  has  not  yet  emerged. 

.-ept  Rome,  no  city  can  boaft  of  fo  many  remains  of  ancient  fculp. 

t:  as  Benevento ;  here  the  arch  of  Trajan,  one  of  the  moft  mag- 

^-^zm  remains  of  Roman  grandeur,   out  of  Romt,  ere^d  in  the 

r  114,  is  ftiii  in  tolerable  prefervation.     Reggio  contains  nothing 

-^arlcablc  bur  a  Gothic  cathedral.     It  was  deftroyed  by  an  earth- 

-  'c  Icfore  the  Marfian  war,  and  rebuilt  by  Julius  Caefar  ;  part  of  the 

>al;Hli  temaiins,  and  was  much  damaged  by  the  eanhquake  in  17B3, 

'  'oocdc(lroyed:  only  V26  perfons  loft  their  lives  out  of  1 6,000  in- 

•'^inrs.  The  ancient  city  of  Oppido  was  entirely  ruined  by  the  earth- 

i^akc  of  the  jth  of  February,  the  greateft  force  of  which  fcems  to 

*  *  «  been,  exerted   nrar  tiiat  fpot,  aiwi  at   Cafal   Nuova,   and  Terra 

Njovn,     From  Tmpea  to  SquiUace,   moft  of  the  towns  and  villages 

'^  ^c  either  toully  or  in  part  overthrown,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants 

Hed  in  the  ruins.    To  afcertain  the  extent  of  the  ravages.  Sir  Wil. 

Ti  Hamihon,  who  furvcycd  if,  gives  the  following  defcription :  *«  If 

'   3  roajj  of  Italy,  and  with  your  compaiTes  on  the  fcale  of  Italian  miles^ 
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you  were  to  rocaforc  off  22,  and  then  fixing  your  central  pcirt  :r. 

city  of  Oppido  (which   appeared  to  in«  to  be  the  fp«Q3  *r.L' 

earthquake  had  exerted  its  greateft  force)  form  a  circle  (:^!C  rr 

which  will  be,  as  I  juft  faid,  i>2  miles),  you  wfll  thm  IdcIu-^c  i. 

towns  and  villages  that  have  been   utterly  ruined,  and  the  ip' 

the  greateft  mortality  has  happened,  and  where  there  have  «: 

inoft  vifible  alterations  on  the  face  of  the  earth.    Then  c\vt:/. 

compaffes  on  the  fame  fcale  to  72  miles,  prcfcrviog  ibc  iiif . 

and  form  another  circle,  you  will  include  the  whole  of  the  co.-r 

has  any  mark  of  having  been  afie^cd  by  the  earthqiiakc.'* 

The  illand  of  Sicily,  once  the  granary  of  the  world  for  cr 

continues  to  fupply  Naples,  and  other  parts,  uiih  that  com niLvii'. 

its  cultivation,  and  confequently,  fertility,  is  greatly  iiucrrv 

\egctahle,  mineral,  and  animal  produClions,  aie  preity  muC  ».:  - 

with  thofe  of  Italy. 

Both  the  ancients  and  moderns  have  maintained,  that  y.'!  I  •* 5 

ginally  joined  to  the  continent  of  Italy,  but  gradually  kf2r:iii  " 
by  the  encroachments  of  ^c  fea,  and  the  fnocki  oi  esnhp*.  s 
to  become  a  perfed  ifland.  The  climate  of  Sicily  ii  fc  ^^f.  '■-' 
in  the  beginning  of  Januar)'  the  fliade  is  rcfrcfhing:  aD<i:H!::^ 
arc  only  felt  a  itw  days  in  March,  and  then  a  fmall  fire  i?^-. . 
banifli  the  cold.  The  only  appearance  of  winter  istenlt^/ 
fummit  of  Mount  iEtna,  where  fnow  falls,  which  the  mhi, !» : 
a  contrivance  for  preferving.     Churches,  convents,  and  re:;  - 

'   dations  arc  extremely  numerous  here:   the  buildings  aif  i^^  -'•  ,^ 
the  revenues  confidcrable.     If  this  ifland  were  betier  a.':i«  f'- 
Its  government  more  equitable,  it  would  in  n^any  rclf^ '^  ^' *  ' 
I'ul  place  of  refidence.     There  are  a  great  number  ot  ir*  - 
antiquity  here.     Some  parts  of  this  ifland  are  rrmarkaHk  t-rJ.^^ 
of  the  female  inhabitants,     Palermo,  the  capital  of  Siciif,  b 
to  contain  1 '20,000  inhabitants.     The  two  principal  ito. -^'^  " 
crofs  each  other,  are  very  fine.     This  is  fald  to  be  the  <^f^'y  ^  'l^ 
Italy  which  is  lighted  at  night  at  the  public  cxpcnfc.    1^  ^-^' 
con iiderable  trade;  as  alfo  did  Meflina,  which,  bcloreihctviiV' 
M^'S,  was  a  large  and  well-built  city,  containing  ir^^^'  ^*^']'    ' 
convents,  generally  elegant  ftruftures.  By  that  earthquake  a  g.  j  .• 

'   the  lower  diilrid  of  the  city  and  of  the  port  was  ddiry^". ;"'  " 
derahlc  damage  done  to  the  lofty  uniform  buildings  calb' '''-  \  •'" 
in  the  fluipe  of  a  crefcent  ;  but  the  force  of  the  earibqj-i''^':  '•  ; 
lent,  was  nothing  at  Mcflina  or  Reggio  te  what  it  »t^^  '"  ;* 
for  of  30,(100,  the  fuppofed  population  of  the  ciry,  only  i "' '  . 
have  perifljed.     *«  1  he  greateft  mortality  fell  upunthoicK'-*"*  ' 
tries  iiruated  in  the  plain  of  Calabria  UUcriora,  on  the  «^* '^ "    . 
mountains  Dcjo,  Sacro,  and  Caulone.     At  OA'A  ^^"^^*;,V 
Geracc,  and  upwards  of  4-,000  of  the  inhabitant',  ^^^^^^^^\"y.J. 
gnara,  the  number  of  dead  amounted  to  3,0 1 7 :  R-tdrxin*  '^  V.' 
their  lofs  at  about  3,000  each  ;  Terra  Nuova  iihout  I  ,*'  ''i   ;' ' , 
more.     The  fum  total  of  the  mortality  in  boih  C^i'^'f'^j''*  '.. 
by  the  aanhquakes  alone,  according  to   ihe  returns  in  ^-^     ^ 
flare's  ofiice  at  Naj^les,  is  3'J.307  j"  but  Sir  Wi-lisni  \um^'^  -' 


i;-c  1.^' 


has  good  rcafon    to   believe,  that,   including  ftra'\^^*^''    ,  .,^  j- 
lives  loft  muft  have  been  ccnfidcrably  greater;  41',^'^'^  ^^  '  ^' 
allowed,  he  believes,  without  exaggeration.  ,    ^j^;. 

The  ifland  of  Sard  i  n  ia,  which  gives  a  royal  tide  to  ^ 'f  ^  '^^ 
voy,  lies  about  1\30  miles  foulh  by  weft  of  Leghorn,  and  Ui 
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>^^ms«    lis  tsptii,  Cagltariy  it  a  nnivterfitf,  an  arcMiiiho^c,  and 

CeM  of  the  viceroy,  containing  about  I'SfOOO  tnhal»tak)ts.    Irii 

o;^ltt  that  Ins  Sardinian  Majdly*a  revenoes,  from  this  ifland,  do  not 

-cd  SOCXA.  fteriing  a  yearj,  though  it  yields  plenty  i^f  corn  and  wtnc, 

^^as  a  corsl  fi(faery«     Its  air  is  bad,  from  its  marfhes  and  high  rnoua* 

IS  on  tfae  Boith,  and  therefore  was  a  place  of  exile  for  the  Romans. 

.va3  fonneily  annexed  to  the  ciowti  of  Spain,  bat  at  the  peace  of 

rrcht  was  given  to  the  emperor,  and  in  1719  to  the  houfe  of  $avoy. 

Fhe  Ifiand  of  CoKSic  A  lies  oppofite  to  the  Genoefe  continent  between 

t  ^ulf  of  Genoa  and  the  iJQand  of  Hardin  ta,  and  is  better  known  by  the 

hie  ftmtf  which  the  inhabitants  made  for  their  liberty  againft  their 

-rnxk  triants,  and  afterwards  againft  the  bafe  and  ungenerous  efibrts  of 

c  French  toenflave  them,  than  from  any  advantages  diey  enjoyed  from 

rurr  or  £ttution»   Thongh  mountainous  and  woody,  it  produces  com« 

nc,  figs,  almonds^  chefnots,  olives,  and  other  fruits.    It  has  alfo  fome 

ciic  ai)d  hories,  and  is  plentifully  fupplied,  both  by  fea  and  rivers,  with 

..  The  inhabitants  are  faid  to  amount  to  1^0,000.  Bailia,  the  capital* 

a^  l^lxe  of  fome  flirngth;  though  oth^r  towns  of  the  iiland  that  were 

f  dleffion  of  the  malcontents  appear  to  have  been  but  poorly  fortified* 

In  the  year  1794  it  was  taken  by  the  Englifh,  and  annexed  to  the 

o<A-n  of  England.     A  conftituiion  was  framed  for  it,  a  viceroy  ap* 

ir> ted,  and  a  parliament  aiTembled.     But  it  has  (ince  been  retaken  by^ 

r.d  ftill  tenuins  in  the  polTcifion  of,  the  French. 

CAraif  ike  ancient  Cafrea,  isan  ifland  to  which  AugMfhis  Csefar 

f:rn  cjoie  for  his  health  and  recreation,  and  which  Tiberius  made  a 

rre  of  the  moft  infamous  pleafures.     It  lies  three  Italian  miles  from 

lit  pin  of  the  main  land  which  proje^  farthefl  into  the  fea.     It  ex- 

r/is  fbor  miles  in  length  from  Ea(l  to  Weft,  and  about  one  in  breadth. 

'-C  veftern  part  is,  for  about  two  miles,  a  continued  rock,  vsiAly 

:J2.  asd  inacceffible  next  the  fea ;  yet  Ano.Capri,  the  largeft  town  of 

It:  lHand,  is  finiafed  here;  and  in  this  part  are  feveral  places  covered 

rn  a  very  fruitful  foil.     The  eaftern  end  of  the  ifland  alfo  rifes  up  in 

r^tpiccs  that  are  nearly  as  high,  though  not  quite  fo  long,  as  the 

--^cm.    Between  the  rocky  mountains,  at  each  end,  is  a  flip  of  lower 

L  r  und  that  runs  acrofs  the  ifland,  and  is  one  of  the  pleafanteft  fpots 

■-icin  eafily  be  conceived.    It  is  covered  with  myrtles,  olives,  al- 

''M,  oranges,  figs,  vineyards,  and  corn  fields,  which  look  extremely 

-ih  and  beaudfol,  and  afford  a  mofl  delightful  littleiandfcnpe,  when 

wed  from  the  tops  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,     ^ere  is  fituated 

It-  lawn  of  C:^ea^  two  or  three  convents,  and  the  bifhop's  palace.^ — 

iri  the  midft  of  this  fertile  trafl  /ifes  a  hill,  whi(!h  in  the  reign  of 

:  iberios  was  probably  covered  with  buildings,  fome  remains  of  which 

•re  lltU  to  be  feen.     But  the  mod  confiderable  ruins  are  at  the  very  ex- 

.cffiity  of  the  eaflem  promontory. 

From  this  place  there  is  a  very  noble  profped^ ;  on  one  fide  of  it  the 
^' j  extends  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach;  jufl  oppofite  is  the  green 
•  •  nionrory  of  Sarentum,  and  oh  the  other  fide  the  bay  oC Naples. 

i;CHiA,  and  fome  Other  iflands  on  the  coafts  of  Naples  and  Italy« 
J  *  in!>  nothing  to  diftingnifh  them  but  the  ruins  of  their  antiquities,  and 
^tir  being  now  beaoiiful  fummer  retreats  for  their  owners.  Elba  has 
^-^tr.  renowned  for  its  mines  from  a  period  beyond  the  reach  of  hiftory. 
^  i^gil  and  Ariflocle  mention  It.  Its  iitoation  is  about  ten  miles  fouth.  , 
*^'^  from  Tufcany,  and  it  is  80  miles  in  circumference,  xontaining 
'  '5  :00O  inhabitants.  It  is  divided  between  the  king  of  Naples,  to 
MD  Porto  Longone  belongs,   the  great  duke  of  Tufcany,  who  is 
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snafler  of  Porto  Fcrraio,  and  the  prince  of  Piombiiw.  lk(rv 
wine  ojf  the  ifland  arc  very  good,  and  the  tannery,  hfhcric;,  i:^ 
prodoced  a  good  revenae. 

Lip  A  Ri  Ulands.     Thcfe  iflands  He  to  the  north  of  Sidv,  ri 


figs,  in  great  perfcdtion. 
efpecisilly  the  MaWalia  or  Malmfcy,     Great  quantities  of  panu  r 
prted  from  Lipari.     All  thcfe  iflands  are  of  volcanic  origin,  ace!  ' 
boli  has  a  confklcrable  volcano,  which  is  rmnarkahle  for  being  c^^^r 
in  a  ftaie  of  eruption.    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  U^ni^- 
between  c^and  10,00(),  and  thofe  of  .Stroroboli  to  above  \^>^^  ^  • 
cano  is  uninhabited,  and  fevcral  of  the  other  iflands  arc  iiril:^-^" 
barren  rocks* 

We  (hall  here  mention  the  ifle  of  Malta,  though  it  iinc!  r  ' 
ranked  with  the  Italian  iflands.     It  was  former!y  called M-is,  *- 
fituated  in  15  degrees  E.  long,  and  36  degrees  N.  lat.  Oi^m^k^l  ' 
Cape  Paffaro  in  bicily.     It  is  of  an  oval  figure,  20  miblcs:.  J^' 
broad.     The  air  is  clear,  but  exreOivc  hot:  the  whole itr^  <j^  ' 
be  a  white  rock,  covered  with  a  thin  furface  of  earth»  whicii » 
amazingly  produ6)ive  of  excellent  fruits  and  vegetables.  /'"'.'; 
or  rather  rock,  was  given  to  the  knights  of  St,  John  of  Jcralil^ni  i 
by  the  ertpcror  Charles  V.  when  the  Turks  drove  thero  oaiot  fj  - 
under  the  tender  of  one  falcon  yearly  to  the  viceroy  of  SiciiV,  vu  <>-« 
knowledge  the  kings  of  Spain  and  bicily  for  their  P^^^^'  ^^''  7 
now  known  by  the  diftinaion  of  the  knights  of  Malta.    "^^  'J^^'^„ 
vows  of  celibacy  and  chaftity;  but  they  keep  the  forncr  miv    ^ 
than  the  latter.     They  have  confiderable  pofleflions  in  the  '^Jj^';'  ; 
tholic  countries  on  the  continentj  and  are  under  the fo'*"""'^'.    ! 
grand-mafter,  who  is  ekaed  for  life.     The  lord  pnorot  ^f  ^^^^^ 
formerly  accounted  the  prime  baron  in  England.    1^  ^^'^i'  |^',' 
number  1000 :  500  are  to  refide  on  the  ifland,  the  ren«^^-^//^.^'^.  . 
feminaries  in  oj^her  countries,  but  at  any  fummons  are  to  "^"Jj^  ;  ., . 
appearance. 
Henry  VIII, 
land.     Ihey 

Turks  on  that  lide.     They  wear  the  badge  of  the  <'^^^'*/  ?I^^i  .\ ' 
eight  points  enamelled  white,  pendant  to  a  black  watered  n^^^^^^    . 
breal^,  and  the  badge  is  decorated  fo  as  to  diftiiiguiih  li^^^^^^^^.t-.^/ 
knight.     They  are  ecncrally  of  noble  families,  or  fuch  a5C>|^  P  ^^^^ , 
gentility  for  lix  dckents,  and  Jire  ranked  according  ^o^'*'^^.,,., 
Theie  are  fixieen  called  the  great- cruflcs,  out  of  when) 'i^^J^^^^,.  j.. 
the  order,  as  the  mailhal,  admiral,  chancellor,  &c.arechoKD-      ^ 
grear-malkr  dies,  they  futfer  no  veffel  to  go  out  of  the  ifl^'^'^'  ^ ^ ,  , 
is  chofcn,'  to  prevent  the  pope  from  inteikring  in  the  elcctioo*^  ^^  ^ 
the  lixteen  great  crofles  the  gteat.mafler  is  elected,  whoff  i'*'^  ^'  ^^ 
moft  iJIuftrious,  and  moll  reverend  prince,  the  lord  iriar  ^'    .;^  , 
niafter  of  the  Hofpital  of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  pri"CCot  »  -    .. 
Gaza."     All  the  knights  are  fwoni  to  defend  the  <^^"'^^' ,^°  ^jvj^f  . 
fupcrioxs,  and  to  live  on  the  revenues  of  their  order  oal)'* 

•  The^aQd  of  Malta  is  governed  by  a  grand-B»*ft* 
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chief  town  Valletta,  or  Ma)ta»  and  iu  harbour,  bar  the  whole 
•  is  lb  well  fortified  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable.    On  the  18th 
cpcemher  there  is  an  annual  proceflion  at  Malta  in  memory  of  ihe 
i4^  T&i&igtbe  fiegeon  that  day,  156*39  after  four  months  aflaolr. 
jr.^tbetrattiUery,  &c.  behind. 

jft  the  beginning  of  June,  179S9  the  ifland  of  Malta  was  furrendered 
|ie  French  onder  Buonaparte,  who  landed  there  a  body  of  troops  from 
■  licet  chea  on  its  paflage  for  Bgypt. 

|a  MS  X9P  o&t>BRS«J  The  chief  armorial  bearings  in  Italy  are  as  fol. 
f :  The  pope,  as  fovereign  prince  over  the  land  of  the  church|  beats 
hix  e^ntdieony  gales,  conufting  of  a  long  headcape.  Or,  furmoantod 
ii  a  croh,  pearled  and  garnifhra  with  three  royal  cfowa^^,  together 
d)  the  two  keys  of  St.  Peter,  placed  in  faltier.  The  arms  of  Tufcany^ 
,  fhne  roondies,  gnles,  two,  two,  and  one,  and  one  in  chief,  aKure,- 
xgcd  with  three  fleor9«de«lis.  Or*  Thofe  of  Venice,  azure,  a  lion, 
iged,  fejant.  Or,  holding  under  one  of  his  paws  a  book  covered,  ar. 
tt.  Thofe  of  Genoa,  argent,  41  crofs,  gules,  with  a  crown  clofed  for 
'  ifland  of  Corfiea ;  and  tor  fupporters  two  griffins.  Or.  The  arms  of 
tola  are,  asare,  femee  of  fleur-de-lis.  Or,  with  a  label  of  five  points^ 
fc-. 

The  **  Older  of  St.  yatmariitt"  was  inftituted  by  the  late  king  of 

4 in,  when  king  of  Naples,  in  July  1738.     The  number  of  knights  ir 

Qitcd  to  thirty,  and  after  the  prefent  fovereign  that  office  of  the  order 

to  be  pofleficd  by  the  kings  of  Naples.    A\  the  knights  muft  prove 

^  nobility  of  their  deicent  for  four  centuries,  and  are  to  be  addreflcd 

«  tbetitJeof  £xcellet>cy.  St.  Januarius,  the  celebrated  patron  of  Naples* 

ike  pauoa  of  this  order.     1  he  **  order  of  Annunciation*'  was  inftituted 

I  the  year  1355,  by  Amadeus  V.  count  of  Savoy,  in  memory  of  Ama« 

tJi  L  who  bravely  defended  Rhodes  againft  the  Turks,  and  won  thofe 

"^3  which  are  now  worn  by  the  dukes  of  Savoy :  *'  gules,  a  crofs  ar. 

"riC*    It  b  coonted  among  the  moft  refpedlable  orders  in  Europe :  the 

^>glit  moft  be  of  a  noble  family,  but  alfo  a  papiH,     In  the  year  1572, 

-r^inudPhiiibcrt,  duke  of  Savoy,  inftituted  the"  order  of  ^/.  Lazarntp* 

'  <'  revived  aiMi  United  to  it  the  obfoiete  order  of  ^/.  Haurice\  which  was 

•oArrecd  by  the  pope^  on  the  condition  of  maintaining  tuco  galleys 

'^loft  the  Tuiics. 

Id  the  year  828  it  is  pretended  that  the  body  of  St.  Mark  was  removed 
''^m  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  to  Venice.  Accordingly,  this  faint/  hath 
"^n  taken  for  their  tutelar  bint  and  guardian,  and  his  pidure  was  for- 
■'rlj  painted  o»  their  enijgns  and  banners.  When  the  "  order  oF  5/. 
Izrii**  was  £rft  inftituted  is  uncertain,  but  it  was  an  honour  conferred 
ihe  doge  or  duke  of  Venice  and  the  icnate  on  perfon*  of  eminent  • 
^JitT,  or  who  had  done  fome  iignal  fervice  to  the  republic.  The 
'ights,  when  made,  if  prefent,  were  dubbed  with  a  fword  on  their 
."nulders,  the  duke  faying  «•  Efto  miles  fidtlis'*  (be  a  faithful  foldier).— 
^bfent  perfons  wcreinvefted  by  letters  patent;  but  their  title"  Knights 
r  Si,  Mnrk,*'  is  merely  honorary :  they  have  no  revenues,  nor  are  they 


George,  tutcbr  faint  and  patron 

'^  is  perpetual  grand»mailer.     The  badge,  a  pl^n  crofs  enamelled, 

^ies,  pendant  to  a  gold  chain,  and  worn  about  their  necks.     The  crofs 

aJfo  embroidered  on  their  cloaks.     In  tlie  year  150*1 »  Cafiro*"*  o^  ^^* 

:ii,  fiift  grand^akeof  Tufcany,  inftituted  the  *'  order  of  5/.  Stephen,** 

i  memory  of  a  viftory  which  fecorcd  to  him  the  fovcrcignty  of  that  pro. 
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vince.  He  and  his  fucceCTors  were  to  be  the  grand-maScn.  Tr : 
arc  allowed  to  roarry,  and  their  two  principal  conventual  b'/i: . 
Pifa.  It  is  a  religious  as  well  as  military  order,  but  the  kr..;i 
tice  and  the  rcclcfiaftics  ate  o!)li^ed  to  make  proof  of  nob. ^^^ 
defcents.  They  wear  a  red  crofs  with  right  angles,  oiled  Or,  or 
fide  of  their  habit,  and  on  their  mantle. 

The  ••  order  of  the  Hoij  GbsfF'  was  founded  with  ihfir  chiet  i 
hofpiial  of  that  name  in  Rome,  by  pope  Innocent  111.  yyj:\ 
1198.     They  have  a  grand-maftcr,  and  profefs  obcdicncf,  C.a.\ 
poverty.     1  heir  revenue  is  eftiraated  at  i3-t,000  diicau  dailv,  m: 
they  entertain  ftrangcrs,  relieve  the  poor,  train  op  deferred  ciii' 
Their  en fign  is  a  white  patriarchal  crofs  with  ir^elYC  pacis,  f 
cheir  breall  on  the  left  fide  of  a  black  mantle.    The  "  order  rr 
Cbrift,'*  inftitotcd  by  pope  John  XXII.  was  ccfomKd  and  :a:r' 
pope  Paul  V.  The  reigning  pope  was  to  be  always  fovcrcign  tt : . 
was  defigned  as  a  mark  of  diftindioa  for  the  pope's  Italian  nDtj::- 
on  account  of  its  frequent  proflitution  it  has  fallen  into  diicrcLj:. 
*•  order  of  the  Golden  Spur"  is  faid  to  have  been  inftituted  bv jv,^ 
IV.  1359,  and  to  have  been  conncfted  with  the  ^*  order  o(  h^^, 
tuted  a  year  afterwards ;  but  the  badges  were  different.  T: 
tif  Pius  arc  fuppreffed,  and  all  that  the  knights  of  the  goldr  , 
preferved  to  themfelves  is  the  title  of  Counts  of  the  facredpjl"  ' 
Latcran.     The  badge  is  a  ftar  of  tight  points,  white,  and  tn*- 
two  bottom  points  a  fpur,  gold. 

History.]  Italy  was  probably  firft  peopled  from  Greece.  a$  «r 
mentioned  in  the  Introdudion,  to  which  we  refer  the  radcr  U  i 
cicnt  hiftory  of  this  country,  which,  for  many  ago,  gave  ii^  ^-  '^ 
kno^n  world,  under  the  Romans. 

The  empire  of  Charlemagne,  who  died  in  814,  (ooncxp  -  • 
fame  fate  with  thar  of  Alexander.  Under  his  fucccfTon  it  was  m^^ 
time  entirely  difmembered.     Hb  fon  Louis  the  Dcboria|r  luc.^ 
his  domMiions  in  France  and  Germany,  while  BcmarJ,  Jl^.^"' 
Charlemagne,  reigned  over  Italy  and  the  adjacent  iflacds.  bBt 
having  loit  his  life  by  the  cruelty  of  his  ancle,  againft  «hora  nc 
vied  war,  and  Louis  himfclf  dying  in  S40,  hisdomimoos  «err- 
aa>ong  hisfons  Lothario,  Louis,  and  Charles.    Lothario,  «!i.  •; 
of  emperor,  retained  Italy.  Provence,  and  the  fertile  counwn -- 
between  the  Saone  and  the  Rhine;  Louis  had  Germany;  a^^^-^/ 
fell  to  the  (hare  of  Charles,  the  youngeft  of  the  three  brotncr.'j^ 
after  this  Italy  was  ravaged  by  different  contending  fvrtffj;    '     , 
Otho  the  Great  re-united  Italy  to  the  imperial  ^^""^"^"^".^'u^IVrv 
wards  fufFered  much  by  the  conrcils  between  the  P^P^      /^"^^z,  ,.r. 
it  was  haraflcd   by  wars  and  infernal   divilions;  and  at  cn^- 
principalities  and  ftates  were  creded  under  different  heads.        ^ 

Savoy  and  Piedmont,  in  time,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  count  ^'^'-^.  ^ 
tlie  anceftors  of  his  prefent  Sardinian  majefty,  whofc Iji'j^^'  ^..^, 
of  Sardinia,  in  virtue  of  the  quadruple  alliance  concluueJ  ii^ 


♦  Charles  Emanue 
Mjy  24,  1751  }  m 
untbrtujiatc  ki;ig  of  chc^  rcnch 


iuel-Ferdln«nd-M..n.i,   king  of  SwfmWi  ""^    "  "  ^s\  -• 
a-ried,  in  1775,  10  Maria- Add hcid,  lut"  to  L<^«»* ' 


Brothers  and  fifters  of  the  kmg» 


1.  Maria- Jofepha-Lou'fa,  born  September  a,   1 7 5 3  i  nwr''^" 


ti- 


vence.   Vid.  France. 

a.  Mjria-Therefa,  bnrn  Jan.  31,  1756;  m.irried  to  the  WttOt 
3.  Aiina^^itJrii-CarolJij-,  boru  D.c    i/i   I757» 


d'ArWii. 
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tny  belonged  to  the  emperor  of  Germany, 
t  to  the  year  1340,  wheo  the  iamous  diftinc 
»  were  the  partifatu  of  the  pope,  and  the 
;  eraperor's  inierell,  took  place.  The  popca 
il  govenion  in  Tufeany  to  put  ihemfeltfci 
church ;  but  the  FIorenciDci  in  a  Oiort  time 
e  commoawealih,  and  bravely  defended  their 

by  tunu.  Fa^ion  at  laft  fhook  their  (ite- 
edici,  long  before  they  were  declared  cither 
remed  Florence,  though  the  rights  and  pri. 

Aill  to  exiil.  The  Medici,  particolaily  Cof. 
died  the  Father  of  his  Country,  being  in  tlie 
xtiani  in  the  immenfe  profiti  of  the  Ealt.In- 
ciiea  made  by  the  Fortuguefe.  His  revenue 
xded  that  ofany  Ibvcreign  prince  in  Europe, 
:  to  fovereign  power ;  and  pope  Piui  V.  gave 
ino,  the  great  patron  of  the  arri)  (he  title  of 
1370,  which  continued  in  his  family  to  the 

in  1737.  without  iffue,'  The  gtcat-duchy 
Dperor  Charles  VI.  aia  fief  of  the  empirC) 
,  the  duke  of  Lorrain  (aftcrvardi  emperor, 
in  lieu  of  the  duchy  of  Lorrain,  which  wai 

Leopold,  his  fecond  Ton  (brother  and  fuc. 
h  11.)  upon  the  death  of  his  father,  became 
Keded  to  the  imperial  crown,  hit  fon  Ferdi- 
etgnty  of  the  grand-duchy  of  Tufeany,  who 
her  in  the  empire  of  Germaiiy.  Leghorn, 
es  on  a  great  trade:  and  fcveral  Ihips  of  very 
lationed  on  the  Tufcan  coafts  to  prevent  the 

iiK  gretiier  vicilEtudcs  of  goyernment  than 
bring  to  the  inconftancy  of  the  natives,  which 
vitD  their  air.  Chriliiaas  and  Sardcens  by 
lorraana  under  Tancred  drove  out  the  Sara- 
ons  with  the  Greeks,  cllabliOied  there,  while 
ged  in  monkiih  ignorance,  a  mofl  refpeflable 
X  and  arms.-  About  the  yenr  1 160',  the  popet 
£urope,  .their  intrigues  broke  into  the  fuccef- 
Nanles  and  Sicily  at  lad  came  into  the  pof- 
the  tioufe  of  Anjou,  with  fome  interruption! 
leld  it  tilt  the  Spaniards  drove  them  out  is 
need  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 
Spaniards  under  the  Aultrran  line  was  fo  op- 
I  the  famous  revolt,  hca^lcd  by  MiiiTaniello,  ■ 
hoes  or  Aockings,  ip  ihe  year  16~47.  Hi) 
lat  he  obliged .  the  haughty  S)-aniards  to  abo- 
i  (oconfirm  thclibeniesof the  people.  Be. 
tflied  perleiHy,  ht  turned  deliriuui,  through 
lody  and  mind,  and  he  via  put  to  death  ai 

ducd'>ofle,  bori]  Julyi4,  1759)  '""''^^r  Afiil  Ij; 
th«  fTtleat  tmpctor. 

:  de  MonlTcrrat,-  bom  S<rpH[nbri  II,   176a. 
jirj  17,  176+- 

iiiBioii,  bom  April  6,  1765-        „ 
MiDiicniK,  bom  oaobei  j,   176B. 
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■  the  French  feiMd  npon  ttie  city  of  Ve- 
.  and  Toon  arter  cmled  it  hj  treaty  to  the 
art  uF  iis  continental  terriiorr. 
difpured  the  empire  ef  ihc  Mediterranean 
ere  feldom  ot  never  aWe  to  mainrain  their 
leing  generally  protefled,  and  fomeiimea 
lm>-e  rial  ills.  Their  doge,  fit  firft  raagt. 
gofCoifirx,  though  it  does  not  clearly  ap. 
rfsful  effun  thejr  made  in  driving  the  vic- 
r  capiul,  during  the  war,  uhichwas  tcr- 
la  Chapejie;  in  1748,  has  few  patallels  in 
«  effeA  ofdefpair  arK^et  oppreffion.  Ge. 
fed  by  France,  and  a  ikw  form  of  repub- 

is  conneAed  wtih  that  of  Chriftendom  it. 
jin  for  iti  temporal  power  were  laid  by 
of  'I'ufcany,'  and  heirefs  lo  the  greatcll 
a  large  portion  of  her  dominions  to  ihe 
who,  before  his  acccffion  in  1073,  wai  Cn 
ildebrand).  It  would  be  too  tedious  here 
noranceof  the  laity,  and  the  other  caufes 
lifement  of  the  papacy,  previom  lo  iM 
t  sra,  the  Itaie  of  Europe  has  been 
id  more  thin  once  great  weight 


It  weight  I 
itrj-  of  rem 


I  tht  weafcnefs  and  bigotrj'  of  remporal 

tly  new  nearly  extinct.  Even  before  thti 
n  and  revolotion  have  made  fuch  rapid 
jr  Rom  an.  catholic  princes  with  very  little 
him  as  bishop  of  Rome,  and  poflefled  of 
the  prcfcnt  war,  though  he  afled  with 
eiaiioni  he  cooperated  with  the  allied 
fcquence  of  which,  the  French  made  aa 
'here  they  m^t  with  little  reflliance,  and 
on  fuch  terms  bs  they  thought  prosier  to 
e  contribution  in  mocey  ;  and  confcnced 

ftaiues  and  piflures  in  Rome,  as  com- 
•UTpofe  Ihonld   rcleA,  (hould  be  cartied 

But  about  the  Utter  end  of  December, 
ne,  in  which  the  French  general  Duphot 
under  general  Berthier,  marched  againlt 
BHance,  and,  on  the  ^3lh  of  February,  ' 
planted,  the  papal  government  abolilhed, 
red  by  the  French  commander  to  have 
gntv,  and  to  confticuie  what  was  rermcd 
20th  of  March  the  new  conflttmion  was 
declared  to  be  veiled  in  fire  confuls,  com-^ 
iteflion  of  the  French  general,  as  eom- 
cnirefponding  to  iM  council  of  ancients 
lied  the  reprclentativei  of  the  peoole. 

whfeh  the  French  entered  it,  and  fuffer. 
it  b^  the  nil     They  confined '^m  to  hu 

conSfcaiion  on  CTcry  thing;  fie  hid ;  -bm 
1  he  (hould  be  fent  from  Rome,  and.onthe  ' 
lary  he  left  that  city,  accompanied  by 
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sbody  of  French  cavalry,  who  efcortcd  hi  in  to  Sit^niu  in  T^'. 
whence,  on  the  Q(hh  of  Nlay,  he  was  rfrooveJ  tx>  a  CiithLt-.a:.  c 
within  two  miles  of  Florence;  from  Which,  afrer  the  rrcomnr 
of  hoftilitics  with  the   allies,  he  was  again  reroovcJ  to  Gr. '-- 
Valence  in  France,  at  which  latter  town  he  died  on  the  1  V'h  ct  . 
179P.     In  the  beginnirjg  of  Deccmher  a  conclarc  m-as   Lcli    ?i  '■ 
and,  on  the  13th  of  Nlarch  following,  cardinal  Chtaraen*jijti  wz: 
cd  to  the  papal  chair. 

In  November,  17PS,  the  king  of  Naples  commenced  hoftil'»i-i 
the  French,  attacked  the  new  Ronvin  republic,  and  entered  ^ : 
triumph.     But  this  fuccefs   was  quickly  followed    by    a  fatil    ■ 
The  French,  colledling  their   forces,  not   only    foon   rcgain^i    '»" 
but  totally  defeated  the  Neapolitan  army,  made   themfeirct  ir-' 
the  city  of  Naples,  and  compelled  ita  fovereign  to  take  rcK  =v 
iQand  of  Sicily.     The  fuccefles  which  attended  the  arms  o/" :  « 
trims  and  Ruflians  in  the  campaign  of  J  7.0*),  aided   by  ri?  p 
co-operation  of  the  Englilh    fieet  under   lord  Nelfon,  h2\<,  ^  •• 
again  expelled   the  French  both  from    Naples  and   Rome,  c.  r  : 
kin^iof  the  Two  Sicilies  has  not  yet  thought  it  expcdieat  tu  r.. 
his  capital. 

The  late  pope,  John  Angelo  Brafchi,  who  took  upon  Kier.  \W  r 
Pius  VI.  was  born  at  Cefena,  December  ^2J,  i717i  eleced  {  . 
ruary  15,  1775  ;  dethroned  by  the  French,  February  13,  i.". 
died  at  Valence,  Auguft  l.g,  1709. 

Gregory  Barnabas  Chiaramonti,  the  prefcnt  pope,  who  hi^  • 
the  name  of  Pius  VII.  was  born  at  Cefena,  Acguft  14,  If^ 
cledcd  pope  at  Venice,  March  13,   1800. 
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The  Grand  Signor's  dominion?  arc  divide-i  inro 

U  TURKEY  IN  EUROPE.-^ 

2.  TURKEY  IN  AblA.        V0Cit«O  Sq.  ^^'/^ 

3.  TURKEY  IN  AFKICA.j 


TURKEY  IN  EUROPE. 

'     SITUATION    AND     EXTENT. 

MllcF.  Degrees. 


Length   loooi    ,  r 

Brea^dth    iX)0/   ^^"'''"   { 


17  and  40  E.ift  larg. 
36  and  4^;  North  Ur. 


Containing  181,400  fqun re  miles,  wi:h  14  inhabitants  tnfAvh. 

Boundaries.]   BOUNDED  by   Ruflia.   Polnnd,   and  ScU  (••► 

the  North  ;  by  Circaflia,  the  Fbck  Sf  .\  «*  - 
pontis,  Hellefponf,  and  Archipelago,  on  the  Kaft  ;  by  ihc  :»-'  ' 
ncan  on  the  South  ;  by  the  fame  fea,  and  the  Venetian  and  ihc  .\ 
territories,  ca  the  \^  eft, 

1 
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SubdiviGons. 


f  Crim  and  Uttle  Tarta-"\P« 

if\      ijr,   and  ihc  ancienlfBa( 

t;<      HaQtiCa    Cheffone->Ka 

1     fu»'     -     -     -    -      I 

(^BudiiacTar     .      -     JOc 


fBeflarahia 


Chief  Town! 
iPrecop        ■ 
'Bachireral 
■  KaTa  3 

IOcmIco*     - 

Bender    -     - 
Belgorod 


6S3 
S^.M. 
26,200 


Motdxvia,   oHm    Da- 
cia     -      -     -    - 

Walachia.    another 
pin  of  the  ancient 

Bulgaria,  the  eaft  part' 
of  the  ancient  My 
fia 


Servii,   the  i 
of  Myfii 


I  part  >■, 


Bofnia,  part  of  the  an- 
lllfricuni 


12.000 
8,000 


[any       -1 

Chaczim     > 
Falczin      J 


Tergovifto 
Widdin 
NJcopoIi 
SiliRrii 


■Belgrade     " 

Semendria 

Niffa 


^"»  f  Conltantinople 

?Roinania,oIira Thrace^      41. E.  !.C9, 


f Macedonia    • 


I- 


l^Adrianopk 

.  1  Strymon     . 

I  Coniefla 


S3,5ro 

8,640 
.   N.  1. 

,21.200 

18,980 
-  4,650 


Tbeffaly,  now  Janoa     '  Saloniiihi 
fLatiffa 
I  Alliens 

Achaia  and  Bixotia, 
^     nowLivadia    - 

Epirns     .     -     - 

Albania     -     -    . 
Duliuaiia    -     - 


.Ragufa  Republic  t       J  Ragnfa    ---    -    +3C 

.;p,l  put  of  ihit  Jivifion 


Thebei    5- 

-    3.420 

Lepanto  } 

Chi^xra    . 

-     955 

Burtnnto 

Swdra 

Durazzo  -  - 

-    6,375 

Uukigno 

Zara  .  .  . 

.  -  4,5G0 

Narenza 

I7«j,  f 

k4  the  Crlmn,  the  f,]r,v 

IJ.ru«y 

,  17(4.   th!  Turlt*  ccd-^d  i 

1  Cobin  which   li  biunded  by   the   1 

hi  TitMr 

unions  l>;yondtlie  rivet  C 

Putkifh  Ewetn  nKr.r:     It  ii  an  liiltociiiicil  flJle,  foimed  ntii! 
2U2 


Zi'  ^ 


n  -ICZT  :«  EUROPE. 


^i'  :;  JTf^ 


ifians.        Chief  T<78rai,    v 

•  -  -  •  '^  Ccrintb 


I'  '• 


ltk^j:  i^ 


»""» 


i*-a 


trc  fc'ad. 


Argos 

NspcB  (fi  Ra- 
fnania 

n-?w  Mictra, 
oo  the  rircr 
I  Enrocu 
tbc  ^Olyxnpia,   or 


Arrafia     .     .    - 


-/ 


Loogicica,  og 
the  rircr  AI- 
phn:« 
Modoa 
CoToa 
Parras 

El  is,  orBdsi 
dcrc  on  the 
J  river  Peaces*   J 


5 -'I,  j:i.  *i  ;.:rTf,  AXD  «-*7Ei  ]   Nature  has  lavitnef  t:  *  " 
XT '-i -^n-.TT?  rr  Ti--irr  il  *cr  ^>£:i»5  iri  thole   four  panicLl*r«. 
•I-:!,  "nrirr*  "m'-— mi*i,  i*  Ii3«rlj.=t  bcycnd  defcription.     T-':  3^' 
?^j.r«n.ta*  mit  frarzi  t  r=  rnc  ixsriaaa-ja,   orJefs  when  k  ii  c  -rr  . 
rre  Te^*^-^~>y  c^—rrics,  cr  tbrocgb    the  ind->l2Rcc  jtI  t 


jir 


Is  re  nir  T  "^  '^  =:A-r«r  ct  li*^in^.  The  feafons  arc  ^^t  r.;. 
ri  hirr  rea  ctlebrsted  from  the  remo:^  ri  -f «  J 
■T'a.i'.r--  Tn?  Tirsi  are  iz»i:*d  to  ficquent  baihingi,  by  th?  iv  f 
aair  v  rc^ii'TseTs^  rf  tic  vircr  ill  over  iheir  dominions* 

Mrr-i-T^  :Tf.'  Trittc  arr  lie  n-cn  cejcbrated  of  arr  io  t^i  n^-. ' . 
x:*L  ic  1^  -tmr  d-riE,  c-r:c=  «  xdo«  fnaiifal.  Mount  Athos  fta^i-  -  - 
jtm.'T'u,  rr-^ir-  i.-:o  the  .C^ran  fca  ;  ihr  moantj  PinJcs  an-  f. .'.  v^ 
ris^  it.<ii:=»r^i  ::  i-«  Grrciss  iiDles,  ftrj^raie  Thdljlr  from  E;  i."ji  :  :'■ 
i^rrj?^  rt  A:*ila,  {'  iiT,x:s  f:?r  berag  confecrated  to  t^c  Mufsrs,  h  .: .. 
kr^-^vTL  ^{rT^:  Ks'^is  is  iice«ijic  often  mentioned  by  ih:  p^x- 
ikX  iTkzl  z€  cc  ccbj  cczntaiss  have  changed  their  naaici;  wit'cfi  t* 


\ 


^^^  .le  T?c^"*  »•  r^^rsz  2f  Vtz'c^.    The  f«i*rmn*«it  ti  in  the  kandi  of  iH?  r?i  .  ' 
«Tr   nr  ci.trf  ff  tae  rrriXJc,  wjso  is    ft^l^^  ret^cr,  is  changed  crtrj  at-  i  '.»  • 
«■  -^M   >•    i=-x  -i»    :r  joc     Dirrc  his  i«rt  admiaairatioD,  he  J-tts   i3  :1  -   »   •    - 
&-tc   -«-=m  X  SLC3:   SJLsft.     Ai   tHi  Rarauss  are   aoabie  to  oroceO  tbemK.v*  , 
■:-A£T  cr  tr  -rrrr  wri-ti  t»  rrccsrc  Vtem  procetton,  the  chirt'ot  wwrm,   k-.  r. 
rac  rrx:ut  ir^ir.      TSfj  cadcaToar  alio  to  kerp  upen  good  term:  «  '. 
"-JETS,  asc  jc^tr  rrft;>?«rr5  fta:;i.     Bat  ia  the   year   f7S3i  a   e»frt.*r  •    ' 
art  TM  k*-«  rf  N*f '■?%  mprdisg  a  cla'in  of  right  to  his  jp.'-lv    '  « 
?f  rb«  Rtc^iii  C3c»s.     I;  «ras  reruiiQatcd  by  the  republic's  p-»~'f    " 
C-?|"j  »->:rcs  3c      Tie  cin  ot  Ila^ufi  is  do<  ahare  two  mi^c»  jt  Ci  • 
;  *:  a  mtA    W -*,  lad    o^ta'ns   Ibme   handlonM   edifices.     The   iv 
ij-ttzcrxj  wzs  £t.^rr  =oc  far  rrcc  :*i:s  ciij.     The  Ragui'ana  pfx>{'efs  the   R  is.  :c  *- 
(.n^  ttorr  Grrs£s,  Araassa^s,  ■->£  Ta^ki,  air  taleraced.     A)m'>d  alt  thec-i  s-n    i' 
r^MB-!*,  ar-a  zrsey  kreo  £a  m-arc  Val  aa  ejr  o<er  their  freedom,  that  the  g*tp«  ot  ♦»  • .  ' 
*r  X.^^x  art  a.  <r*T«  to  be  isoen  ©■:'%  a  few  hours  in  the  day.     The  linsrutif*  f '  ♦'  • 
9t  I'i  a^w—^  v>e  Ra^z^iiaf  xf  the  Sc'.ir^^'aa,   but  the  greareft  part  of  th-m  I'f  •  •<  '  " 
?*-  LT.      Ti.r^  bjre  K^r*  sai-r  \eiT."I<,  and  *re  great  carriers  in  the  Mcli  cTi-  r 
-Ve  -se  I>.^c^,   »c-ij  or  Aj-Ly  at  peace  n  th  rbe  piratical  ftjites  ol"  B-rbarj.   'D^  ^  .  t 
*•*  »^-*^ '«*a  a»«S-ar->.  vomlfs  X    E.  o<t   Ragul'a,  ate  within  the  territofKi  of  '.■. 
F>     <f«  aM   ;^iT  CT  auc^c  iauil  illaads  ocionging  to  it^  the  prii}<^<pii  cf  «.  v- 
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Sum,  Plainina,  and  many  otlien.  Even 
lint  abore  mentioned  have  motJern  names 
"aiki,  their  new  oiaften,  and  others  in  their 

ack  Sea ;  the  Palos  Mxotii,  or  Sea  of  Afoph; 
1  fcpanles  Europe  from  AGa;  tha  Archipe. 
le  Le*ant,  are  fo  manj'  evidencM  that  Tuike^ 

pan  of  it  where  Conftanlinaple  Itanda,  ot 
ih  claim  to  be  miftrcf«  of  the  world. 

Hellefpont  and  Bofphomi  are  joined  to  the 
remarkable  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ancient 
the  Hellefpnt,  or  Dardanelles,  is  only  two 

and  is  famous  for  ihepaflage  of  Xeixes  over 
Ireece,  and  of  Alexander  in  hii  cxpcdiiioa 
for  the  more  eafy  tranfportation  of  his  nume. 
r  boats  over  it.  It  is  alfo  celebrated  by  the 
'ers.  Hero  and  Lcand«r,  of  whom,  the  lattei 

bot  one  night  was  unhappily  drowned.  The 
breadth,  bat  has  not  been-fo  much  cekbraied 

the  Save,  the  NeiAer,  the  Dneiper,  at^d  the 
ivers  in  this  country  i  though  many  otbcn    - 
*  and  hiftorians. 

extremely  remarkable,  nor  are  they  met). 
)laufe,  either  by  the  ancients  ot  modems. 
Albania.  It  communicates  with  the  La^ 
Holii.  The  Siymphalus,  fo  famous  for  lU 
lies  in  the  Moreaj  and  the  Peneus,  from  its 
e  lake  from  which  the  Siyx  ilTues,  conceived 
ITaecinio'hcl!. 

a,]  Turkey  in  Europe  contains  a  variety  of 
latblei  are  eneemed  the  Gncft  in  the  world, 
tONs.]  Thefe  are  excellent  atl  over  the  Eu< 
when  alGHed  by  the  fmalleft  degree  of  in. 
den  herbs  of  almottevery  kind,  this  country 
ceand  perfeflion,  oranges,  lemons,  citrons, 
itncommon  fweetnefs,  excellent  figs,  almonds, 
s  thefe,  many  drug*  not  cbmmon  in  other 
.tA  here. 

lian  or  Turkifh-horfcs  ate  excellent  both 
.  T^e  black  cattle  are  large,  efpecially  in 
moll  valuable  part  of  the  animal  creation  to 
.trition  they  afibrd,  both  of  milk  and  flelh. 
bound  in  the  neighbomhood  of  Badadagi 
r  arrows  for  the  Turkifh  archers,  and  they 
Partridges  are  very  plentiful  iit  Greece; 
rwit  and  quadrupeds  all  over  Turkey  in  £u- 
[abometaas  ui  general  arc  not  very  fond  of 

Altnoft  every  fpot  ofgroniid. 

J  every  river,  andcvery  fountain, 

cller  with  the  piint  of  a  celebrated  andquiiy. 

s  of  Neptune's  temple,  and  the 


•}. 


gam 


^  celebrated,    are  flill  vifible. 


pit&ni  above  lO^OtiO  inhabitants,  ii  ■  fruitful 
2U3 
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fourcc  of  the  xnoft  magnificent  and  celebrated  antiquities  jr.  tht  w:. 
a  minute  account  of  which  would  exceed  the  limits  ot  this  vork ;    '^ 
will  be  proper  to  mention  fomc  of  the  moft  confiderablc     A:-**  *. 
antiquities  of  this  once  fuperb  city,  arc  the  remains  of  the  ten*.]  If  ..: 
nerva,  built  of  white  marble,  and  cnccm;  ailed  with  forty-f;x  t'j'^- 
lumns  of  the  Doric  order,  forty-two  feet  high,  and  feven  ftct  in  J  i 
in  circumference  :    the  architrave  is  adorned  with  balJo  rclie«<«,  2  :i 
bly  executed,  reprefenring  tlic  uar«  of  tie  Athenian*.     To  ih*- 
caft  of  tlic  Acropolis,  a  ciradcl  which  dctcrds  the  town,  s^r  \f 
beautiful  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,    thought  to  he  the  rer;  • 
the  cwperor    Adrian's  palace.     They  are  of  fine  whi^**  vrt-^  c,   . 
fifty  feet  high,  including  the  capitals  and  bafes,     Juli   uirlo.t  li  • 
flands  the  temple  of  'I  hefeus,    furrr untied  with   fluted   co1l-tt.  ■:?  « 
Doric  order;  the  portico  at  the  utft  erd  is  adorned   wii; 


tu^  t 


the  Centaurs,  in  baiTo  relievo  ;   thu  at  the  cart  apptarb  lo  l^c  r  .. 
ation  of  the  fame  hiftory  :  and   on  the  outf'de  of  the  r'Tijiirt:.. 
fpaces  between  the  tri^Iyphs,  are  n-prefcnted   the  e.\plcii&   rr    If- 
On  the  fouth-weft  of  Aihens  is  a  beautiful  ftiinfture,   cnr  it..-    ;.    » 
the  Lantern  of   Demoilhcnes  :    this  is    a    fra'l  u'l:.}.  t\:'r.  t  ••:   \ 
marble,  the  roof  of  which  is  fupporiai  by  fix  ([utt:d  c^.Iur^rv  il   f 
rinthian  order,  nine  feet  and  a  h  df  hig^i  :   in  tr.e  f^^^cc  It-uc  n    * 
lumns  are  parnels  of  m::rb!e  ;   and  the  whole  is  covcrtd   u..^.  i  .j 
carved  with  the  refemblance  of  fcalcs  :    and  on  the  fr'ic^'^  -r-  h-.    ' 
rcprcfcntcd  in  relievo,  the  labours  of  llercuUs.     11  ^-rc  z:^  J:-^    ' 
feen  the  temple  of  the  Winds,  the   remains  of  the  ihr-trr  rt    r 
of  the  ir.jgniticenl  aqueduci  of  the  e;iipcr{.r  Adrian,    rr..i  ct  1?  e  :i 
of  Jupiter  Olympiu.s  and    Aug'tRus.     T  he  rcm^irb   of  zl^   trr- 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  are  ftill  viiible  at  C.-iilri,  on  the  f<'u\h  iiicct  J 
rarnaiTus,  and  the  marhlc  Heps  that  dckend  to  a  plealm^  tv.^.\  i«\;  • 
fuppofcd  to  be  the  renowned  Ciitalian  fpring,  with  the  n./. '.it-.  /. 
in  the  rock,  are  ftill  difcernible.     'Vhc  famous  Cave  ol  Tr^.pl.*  r  v 
ilill  a  natural  curiofity  in  fjvadia,   the  old  Bo^oria. 

Mount  Athof,  which  has  been  already  menfionaJ,  and  uh«*^    :    : 
ironly  called  ^lontc  Santo,  lies  on  a  jcjinfula  which  exits : 
iEgean   Sea,   and  is  indeed  a  clu^in  of  roounrai'^s,  r-achii.^ 
length  of  the  f^eninfula,   fcven  Torkiih    miles   in   ler?i!i,    ^id  •     . 
breadth  ;   but  it  is  only  a  fmgle  mouqtain  that  is  property  call  'i   .* 
This  is  fo  lofiy,  that   on  the  top,  as  the  ancient*   relate,   fh^e-  (*  -:• « 
was  beheld  four  hours  fooner  than  by  the  inhabitants  of  ih.:  i:.*:'  • 
at  the  follHce,  its  fliade  reacl'ed  into  the  Agora  or  market-p'stc    t 
rina,  a  town  in  Lemnos,  which  ifla-.id   was  dillant  ci^^ix-ic.^r    . 
eaftward.     "^I  here  are  twenty-two  convents  on  Mrunt  Atb.  ,  \  i ,' 
great  number  of  ceils  and  grottos,  v/ith  the  habitations  of  ro  j.«- 
ijx  thoufand  monks  and  henniis  ;    though   the  proper  hermir  ,  v  1.  - 
in  grottos,  are  not  above  tv\cnry  :  the  orher  monks  are  :incht>ritr»,  •  ; 
as  live  in  cells.     Thefc  Greek  n\f»nks,  who  call  ihemfclves  i\.:  :.. 
tantsoi  the  holy  mountains,  are  fo  far  from  bting  a  fcr  of  )1  th  lI  »•  ■ 
that,  bcfidcs  their  daily  c  ffices  of  religion,  they  cultivate  li  .•  .  1    t 
vineyards,   are  carpenters,  mafons,  ilone-cuiters,  ^^«th-worke'^,  '  •" 
Sec,     Ihey  alfo  live  a  very  auftere  life  ;  their  ufraj  fcot^,  in:U  ..i . :  • 
being  veg'.tahles,  dried  olives,  fi^»s,  and  other  fruit;   onions,  t:-.-  e. 
on  certain  d.iys.  Lent  excepted,  fiOi.     Theix  fa'tt  are  many  ird  Jv  • : 
which,  wiih  the  hcalthfuh.cfs  of  the  air,  rerdt-rs  }oii<^evity    f>  <*'r 
tht'rc,  that    rnanv  of  them  iivc  above  a  hundrtd  years,     it  ap/cir^    ' 
w5ilianj   that  anciently  the  mountain  in  general,  ai.J  parti..  •.laii. 
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,  and  cmduclvc  (o  long  lif; 
lacmbii,  or  long-lived,  Wc  ai 
;  Life  of  Apolloniui,  thw  Bumbei 
no.uniaifl,  for  the  better  concern 
lad  after  thcii  example  the  monk 

al  of  thit  great  empiir,  is  lituatei 
It  wa)  built  upon  the  ruina  c 

emjternr  Conflaniinc  the  Great 
,  for  the  feat  of  empire.  It  be 
lek  empire;  and  having  efcapc< 
tiont.  It  was  the  greaieft  as  wel 
,  and  (lie  onlj'  one,  during  th 
any  image  of  the  ancient  elcganc 
mI  in  the  iiofleflion  of  ihe  Gred 
urope  for  the  CO  in  rood!  lies  of  ihi 
gee  from  its  being  the  rendezvou 
le  meridian  of  its  glory,  the  Eu 
des,  fp^ak  of  it  with  aftonifliment 
:  fineit  cities  in  the  world  by  it 
torn  it  is  noble.  The  raott  regula 
i  and  gates,  where  the  mcrclnint 
n  another  pirt  of  the  city  is  ilk 
pact!  by  100,  where  they  exercif 
:e,  Ua  taree  fuacious  figuare,  thi 
oj>porite  fide  of  the  port  arc  fou 

(ubutbi,  their  diftance  being  li 
in  tbeothet  fi^le.  They  are  name* 
[q  Pcra  the  foreign  embaHador 
not  bein^  permitted  to  live  in  thi 
')y  Franks  or  Jews,  and  i*  a  plao 
1  aniiquiiies.  The  tomb  of  Con 
'he  mCHqiie  of  St.  Sophia,  once 
:fpc£b  toe^tcced,  in  grandeur  am 
le  city  is  buill  in  a  triangular  form 
f  one  of  the^angles,  frotu  whcnc 
ft  of  ihe  LeOer  Afia,  which  is  no 
he  feragiio,  we  do  not  mean  th 
women  are  confined,  as  it  com 
ire  of  the  Ottoman  palace,  whici 
,  The  wall  which  futrounds  th 
lements,  emhrafuies,  and  towers 
There  are  in  it  nine  gates,   bu 

from  one  oi  ihefe  tlie  Oitoma 
r  the  J.i/Zw  Pcrit,  in  all  publi 
lagnituite  and  pniulation  of  Cor 
geraied  by  credulous  iravellcn 
wall,  with  haidementi  after  th 
d  by  a  lined  but  (hallow  ditch,  ih 
fide.  Some  authors  have  cftimaie 
it!,  and  oihcn  6uu,0iX>,  but,  a< 
xed  400,000.  including  the  ful 

Scatari.  Of  thefe  200.000  ai 
smainder  Jews,  Armenians,    an 

The  city  hat  fteqneiitly  (aStr. 
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•  great  damage  by  fires,  either  owing  to  the  narrownefs  of  the  /?f*^f*  ••  - 
the  ftruaure  of  the  houfes,  or  ihe  pradices  of  the  janifarici.  i*h-,   -t 
lajd,  fire  the  city  as  c  fren  as  they  arc  difcomented  with  the  ^ovri-^..^    - 
laAuguft,   1784-,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  quarter  fitoatet^  tr,utr.i«.'^t-   • 
bour,  and  fpread  into  other  quarters,  and  about  ICOCi^^  hf  uCc*  ^  ^.../ 
which  had  been  rebuilt  fince  the  fiie  in  1782)  were  conrumcd. 

Oppofite  to  the  feraglio,  on  the  Afiatic  fide,  and  about  a  iric  •  - 
half  dithnt,  acrofs  the  water,  is  Scutari,  adorned  with  a  myai  ir   '  . 
and  a  pleafant  houfe  of  the  grand  fignor.  -On  the  brow  of  ar  j  i 
hill  is  a  grand  profpcct,  embracing  in  one  view  the  citv  of  Coriij    - 
pie,  the  fuburbs  Galata  and  Pera,  the  fmall  feas  of  ibc  Bcfpa-^ru.  - 
Propon:is,  with  the  adjacent  countries  on  each  fhorc. 
^    As  to  the  population,  manners,  religion,  government,  rcvenir^,  .V.-- 
jng,  military  ft  rength,  commerce,  and  manufadu res  of  the  Turks  '-' 
depending  on  the  fame  principles  all  over  the  empire,  (hall  he  ine.4  . .  : 
under  Turkey  in  Afia. 

CRiM-TARTAiiY,orthcCRiMEA,  IS  the  ancient  Taarica  C?5<-^.r- '    . 
and  IS  a  peninfula,  lying  on    the  Kuxine,  or  Biack  Sea,  hv  wh,    ;  :» 
bounded  on  the  weft  and  fouth,  and  on  the  eaft  and  nortb'a.*  bv  "  / 
of  Afoph.     It  is  between  forty-four  and  forty-fix  devotees  Donr.  h  lu    • 
and  thirty- four  and  thirty. fcvcn  degrees  of  eaft  longitude 

This  peninfula  was  efteemed  a  part  of  Turkey  in  Eurot»e,  oi^nl  \\  •  •. 
ceded  to  Ruffia,  in  confcquence  of  the  peace  in  17N4.     M^ny  n»:r>  - 
built  on  it  by  the  Greeks,  particu! irly  ihofe  of  Chcrfon.  T.'ccxi-La.  V    . 
ticapeum,  and  fome  others,  which  carried  on  a  great  rrade  witi)  il  e  .x .  ■ 
,   thians,  as  well  as  with  the  Greek  cities  on  the  continent. 

'^Ihemoft  confiderablc  rivers  in  the  Crimea  are  thofc  of  Kar.iil  t: 
Salagir,  both  of  which  take  an  eafterly  courfe. 

Of  the  towns  in  this  part  of  the  world  we  have  but  verv  ii;-W  djW:-. 
tions;  and  indeed  where  the  country  has  been  fo  often  the  fcii  of  v  i-, 
and  the  inhabitants  are  ftill  fo  rude,  very  little  can  bcexne,tedf    •. 
their  buildings.     Lady  Craven,  now  the  margravine  of  Ar^fr^.h.  x.    -, 
without  doubt,  had  accefs  to  the  beft  lodgings  in  the  coonrrv,  in'-  - 
us,  that  ?•  a  Ti-rtar's  houfe  is  a  very  flight  building,  of  only  one  ^' ts 
without  any  chair,  table,  or  piece  of  wooden  furniture.     Laroc  cm  '     .  = 
arc  ranged  found   the  room  for  feats;  and,  what   is  extrerrily  ct  -  -- 
nient,  there  is  more  than  double  the  fpace  of  the  room  behind  rht'v.  ji-..   ». 
which  draws  back  in  moft  places :  fo  that  in  a  place  where  the  ro^r.  .-. 
pcais  to  be  exceedingly  fmall  and  confined,  there  is  yet  every  cec^  cr.:c : .  • 
to  be  met  with.'*  ^^ 

Among  the  curlofities  in  this  country',  we  may  reckon  the  fourcr  -f  V 

nver  Carufa,  wl.ich  is   fituated   among  the  locks,  in  a  »er>  r  m.- 

manner,  and   r'fes    in  a  confiderahle  ftrt-am.     Jt   wa*  vifiied   by    ,.   .- 

Craven  m  178O.     Ko  lefs  wonderful  are  thofe  lakes  which  rei-rr  ^     r 

.  mulcts  without   any    vifible  outlet.     This   cclebrarrd   fem^ilc  tr->...     t 

ipentions  a  houfe  near  Scbaftopol,  fituated  in  a  very  romantir  ir^a-,  er    v 

the  foot  of  fome  rocks,  from  which  illue  many  clear  fpringv  !}...t  5rr    . 

fupply  the  houfes  and  baths  with  water.     On  the  fummii  o^i  thrir  r  i    • 

there  are  places  through  which  immtnte  cables  h..vc  cnt^tinly  p.Ci":!  .    • 

bcc:»  Tied.     1  he  Tartars  infift  that  the  fia  was  o^cc  dole  to  ihe  t  -ri   t 

then,  ana  lhi;;s  were  f^tcned  there.     Near  Bachiicrai  tht  rr  Jnn  n  ,.  tr  -  • 

t-ATth  exactly  like  foap,  which  is   reckoned  very   good  for  the  D;:i\  j- • 

-vaii  juanriiies  of  it  are  confumed  by  (he  women  of  Cof.tUntinople.     I     » 

Craven  btflows  the  greatcft  encom'ium  on   the  fherp.  which  in  t*i*  i  " 

WilMJa  aK  iiinuiptrajiie,  anrf  ailord  the  pioft  b^auiilul  abd  cclti^  Ui .  . 
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[faeep  are  >U  fpcMted;  the  Urabkini  very  beaoiifiil,  and  tbej  kill  the 
Eibem  before' binh,  when  their  IVJQs  have  fm.-ill  fpors,  and 

tike  the  fineft  and  lighted  fatins.  Vnau  lin^d  with  thcfe 
led  pclifet  ;  and  as  a  ereai  namber  of  thele  fmill  animal* 
led  to  auke  the  liniog  of  oi>e  coat,  thu  i*  one  of  the.  liiKit 

emprert  eaa  make  to  an  amballaJor. 

nfula  of  the  Crimea  haa  a  confiderable  trade  in  what  11  called 
ubcr,  of  viriou*  colonn,  which  is  to  be  had  very  cheap,  and 

At  Bachifeni  there  i>  ■  great  trade  of  fword  blades,  knivea, 
:,.  nany  of  which  are  oot  to  bedtftinguifhed  from  fuch  a*  arc 


IDS  belonging  to  TURKEY  in  EUROPE, 
being  Part  of  Ancient  Gseecb. 

I  (nention  thefe  illands  chiefly  for  the  afe  of  fiich  rea^ra  as 
mt  with  ancient  hiftory,  of  which  ihcy  make  fo  diSioggiflied 

OUT,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  flretches  from  the  foutb.eall  to  the 
and  on  the  eaftera  coaft  of  Achaia  or  Livadit.  It  is  ninety 
ind  twenty-five  broad,  and  contains  about  1300  fquare miles, 
'orkiCh  galleys  lie.  The  tides  on  its  co»Hs  are  irregularj  and 
ilfelf  is  very  fcnile,  producing  corn,  wine,  frui;,  andcatilc, 
andanre,  ihat  all  kinds  of  proviGons  are  exiicmely  cheap. 
[owns  iniheilland  are,  Negwpont,  called  by  the  Greek* 
:uated  00  the  fautivweft  coall  of  the  illand,  on  the  oarrowelt 
fliaJt;  artd  Caftel  Roffo,  the  ancient  Caryftns. 
I,  or  StaliMehi,  lies  on  thenonh  part  of  the  ^geanSea  or 
(I,  and  is  almoft  a  fquire  of  twenty-five  miles  in  Icnjth  and 
Though  it  produces  com  and  wine,  yet  its  principal  riches 
its  mineral  c^rth,  much  ufed  in  medicine,  fomeiimes  called 
ia,  or  irrra  figillaia,  becaafe  it  it  fealed  up  b/  the  Turks, 
e  from  ii  a  confiderable  revenue. 

Ds  is  remarkable  only  for  its  lying  oppofite  to  old  Trq-,  and 
iooed  by  Virgil  9^  the  place  to  which  the  Greeks  reiird,  xdA 
^ans  In  %  fatal  fecuriiy.  Ii  has  a  town  nf  the  fame  nane. 
Ik  about  fixiy  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  rcmarkablechicdy 
mains  of  antiquity  which  it  contains :  about  three  lundred 
ilies  inhabit  it, 

,  or  MiTTLtNi,  b  about  Cxty  miles  long,  and  is  faoous  for 
r  of  phjlofophers  and  poets  it  produced.  The  iuhabitaits  were 
oted  for  their  prodigality. 

r  L'nios,  lies  about  eighty  miles  wdl  of  Smyrna,  and  s  .ibout 
ed  milct  in  circum faience.  This  ifl^nd,  though  roky  and 
111,  produces  eicellent  wine,  but  no  corn.  It  is  inhaiieJ  by 
Wrecks,  lO.OdO  Turks,  and  about  d.OUO  Latins.  It  hs  3C0 
befides  chapels  and  monafteries;  and  a  Tuikilh  garii'on  of 
,  The  inhabitants  have  nisnufaaures  of  lilk.  velvet,  g'd  and 
i.  The  ifland  Hkewifc  produces  oil  and  filk,  and  ihei-ntilk« 
laftic,  from  whii-h  the  govctntnent  drawi  its  chret  (venue, 
:n  of  this,  and  almoft  ail  the  other  Greek  ifljuds,  hat  in  all 
n  been  cdcbrated  fof*  their  beauty,  and  their  perfons  have  ben  the 
jfl  perfctl  ipodcis  of  fynnnctry  to  painters  and  ftatuaiics,  A  late 
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\  other  UUncU  tf  lb*  A;chijxl»go  »pp«r  to  have  bad  the  Wte  on- 
.!:  but  the  fea  in   dwU  neighb^arhpod  »  fo  deep  v  »ot  •  « 

Vv  tan««»  in»nd  of  Rhodes  h  fitujted  »b  the  twenty-eightb  dewee 
caft  tooeiwdc.  and  thJrty.fix  degrees  thirty  rojnujcs  nqrth  latiwdc. 

r,..,  fixty  iite  loog.  and  twcnty.five  broad.  'Ih.s  .Il.md  M^A 
:.  rf>afant,and  abounds  inline,  and  many  of  the  wceflanes  of  life; 
.  bi  inhabitants  import  their  corn  from  the  neighbouring  country. 
',..  chief  town,  which  alfo  bears  thf  name  of  Rhodes,  .s  iituated  pa 
.:  '.-de  9f  a  hill  fronting  the  fea.  and  is  three  intlcs  m  <:Tf;?'°«^^?^;r'of 
-r  cffcd  with  gardens,  minarets,  churches,  and  towers.    The  harbour  of 

•  -  is  is  the  grand-r.gnpr'>  principal  harSour  feu  ftupp.ng.  and  the  phce 
cfKmed  ixa^tig  the  ftraigeft  fortreOes  he  onging  to  the  T..rks.  The 
IzrJoi  ofbrafs.  vhich  anciently  ilood  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and 

...  fifty  faihonis  wide,  wa.  defervedly  accounted  one  of  the  wo°d"«  <* 

-  worid  -  one  f«oi  being  placed  on  each  fide  of  the  harbour,  fttpa 

.Jbetw^itslfgs;a.tl  it  held  in  one  h»nd  a  light-houfe  for  the 

,;Si«  of  mapncn.  'The  face  of  th,  coloffos  -P^efented  the  un^o 

.;-,.n,tbb  image  was  dedicated;  and  »s  height  was  about   W5   ««. 

;,:  inhabitant  ofthisinand  were  formerly  matters  of  the  fea.;  and  the 

kV«ii«i  law  was  the  diref^ory  of  the  Romans  in  maritime  affair*.     I  he 

■<  a,.t.:sof  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  after  lofing  Palefliae,  took  thu  ,lland 

.r..m  tbeTorks  in  1308,  but  loft  it  to  them  in  p^C,  after  a  btai^c  de. 

•  ~e  and  afftrwards  retjrfd  to  Malta.  .  ,     .     ,      ,    .    •  - 

L  smt,  the  ancient  Crete,  i,  ftiU  renowned  fonts  hundred  ctties. 
..:  is  bill's  the  birth  place  of  Jupiter  the  feat  of  kg.Uatu«  ,0^11 
(•,:c«e.  and  roany  other  hiftorical  and  political  diftinft i.-m.  >»  U«  be- 
i.^Ainy.five  and  thirty-fi*  degrees  of  north  ^"^^'■^'J'^S^^ 
n>i)esJong.  and  fixty  broad,  almoft  eqtiany  diftant  from  Europe,  Aha. 

d  Vri.^    and  contains  3.220  fquare  miles.     The  famous  Mount  Ida 

.ihn  Ae  middle  of  the.illand^.  and  i%- ^"".trnVof  TvaUn' 

--  Lethe   thcri>'erof  obliv  on,  isa  lorpidftream.  Some  ot  the  vail.) s 

:rtSna'oS  pr^uee  wine,  fruit's,  and  corn  ;  all  of  .hem  remarkabW  ex. 

cclta.  m  their  kind.    The  fiey  of  Candia.  the  cj.t..l  of  J^  IJ^.  >« 

y^rm  times,  was  fai  more  *<>"<»"f"'  '"T*  "''"^^ -^  ^  Ind  i«  Venel 
•1  he  Turks  invefted  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  .1<«^  '  »"^  "£^,t 
tun  parrifoo.  after  bravely  defending  itfeH  againft  hit;  -Ux  aUaUt  . 
S«  -dof  Septem'ber  Ititiy.  made,  at  laft.  »"  b°°"ur-We  «^^^ 
pituhtioB.    Tlie  fiege  coft  the  Turks  iiO.OOO  men.  and  the  Venetian* 


CrTaus  Ke.  in  the  Levant  Sea.  aba.t  .hiny  nj'^' <J'«-^  f'T  ,nd 
c-r.-,,  of  Syria  and  Paleftine.  It  is  one  hundred  and  fii.y  «''«'°»g;  »^ 
U  .-oif  briad;  and  lies  at  almoft  an  equ.l  di Itance  *r..«a  E";°i;«  ""J 

H  J.    1,  was  formerly  famous  for  the  worftiip  of  Venus,  the  Cypnan 
..  .'Jet;  and.  duting  the  time  of  the  cr-.ta-lcs,  was  a  rich   flouriming 
Lln^dom  inhabited  b^y  Chrifiians.    Its  wine.  «fF"'!»y  f/*  " Jf,  «  "i^^- 
«  fht  bottom  of  the  celebrated  Mount  Olympa-s  is  the  "^^J  ?f j  '  ;« 
..■  the  richeft  of  all  that  grow,  in  ih.   Qreck   '"/"J?'    J^J^^JhXp! 
'.."iul.  in  the  mida  of  the  country,  and  the  fee  of  aGreck  ^'^J*"'"^^^^^^ 
:..U  moft  pan  of  the  inhabitants  of  theifund  ««  G'ecU    Fania^ufta 
...  ancient  ca^it;.!,  ha.  a  good  harbour  ,  and  the  ""f"  f  J'^/keJp! 
i^  U  fo  rich,  that  many  European  nations  fi^^ '^«" ''"7"'  L"  ,^X 
iagcoafulsrefidinguponit;  b«tthe  oppreffions  "J 'l^^  ^  "  ^^^^^^^ 
j^Jalated  and  inpbvenlhed  it  t©  ifurpnfing  degree,  fo  that  tbe  icvcoue 
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[lobe  wete  inhabited  only  by  wild  animalt, 
UKct  cIiiiBi  a  rujtcdoric)'  over  the  reft ;  but 
ear  change  huh  happened  in  that  part  of  it 
&  much  of  its  aocienl  fplcndiur;  a;id,  from 
jltivaied  fpoi  io  AGa,  it  became  a  wild  and 
tier  parti  of  Alia  coniinjc  much  in  ihcir 
«ing  as  remarkable  for  its  fcnility  as  niuK 
r  indolence,  eScminacy,  and  luxury.  Ihia 
to  the  warnith  of  the  climate,  though  ia 
cuRoni  and  education  ;  and  the  fymptoms 

as  the  feveral  nati'ons  arc  feaied  nearer  or 
nee  the  Tartars,  who  live  near  the  fame  la. 
c,  faatdy,  firong,  and  vigorous,  as  any  Eu- 
inting  in  the  roliuft  frame  of  their  bodies, 
Indiini,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  rmS 
U  mearure  made  up  to  them  by  the  viracity 
ty  in  various  kinds  of  workmanlliip,  which 
ive  in  vain  endeavoured  to  imitate, 
iiy  WIS  fucceflively  governed,  in  pafi  timet, 
I  the  PerGans,  and  the  Gie^ )  but  the  im. 
^hina  were  little  known  to  Alexander,  oc 
1  world.  Upon  the  decline  of  thofe  empirci, 
to  the  Roman  arms ;  and  afterwards,  in  the 
'Mahomet,  or,  as  they  were  ufually  c»1ied, 
.n  Alrica,  and  in  Europe,  a  more  extrnfive 
Uexander,  or  even  the  Roman  when  in  ita 
:en  greatnefs  ended  with  the  death^f  Ta- 
iqueror*  on  every  fide,  took  pofleilion  of  the 
lich  thry  fiill  enjoy.     Belidei  the  countrjea 

RulHam,  Afia  contains,  at  prefent,  three 
he  Mogul,  and  the  Pcrfian,  upon  which  the 
liics^of  Ada  generally  depend.  The  pre- 
r,  in  this  divifion  of  the  globe,  is  abfoluie 
labitaoti  can  be  faid  to  enjoy  fome  Ihare  of 
tribes,  as  the  Tartars  and  Arabs.  Many  of 
le  Dutch  lirft  came  amonz  them,  could  not 
for  any  people  to  live  under  any  other  form 
f  a  dcfpoitc  monarchy.  Turkey,  Arabia, 
part  of  India,- profcfs  Mjhometanifm.  The 
etans  are  of  the  fefl  of  Ali,  and  the  others 
own  Mahomet  for  ihrir  lawgiver,  and  the 
1  and  life.  In  the  other  parts  of  Tartary, 
i  Aftatic  IHinds,  they  are  generally  heaiheni 
e  found  every  where  in  Afia.  Chiiftianicy, 
>mlerful  rap>dity,  by  the  apoHIes  and  priml. 
A  total  eclipfe  by  the  coi;<;uelis  of  the  Sara- 
e  Turks;  incredible  indeed  have  been  the 
;s  of  the  catholic  miflionaries,  to  propagate 
liftant  regions,  and  among  the  groireit  idola- 

hiiherto  failed  of  faccels,  owing  in  a  great 
'ty,  and  itijufticc,  of  the  Europeans,  who  re- 
[th  and  dominion. 

fpoken  in  Alia  are,  the  modern  Greek,  the 
Tartarian,  the  Periian,  the  Arabic,  the  Ma. 
Japanefe.  The  European  languages  arc  alfo 
dia  atid  China. 
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1 » It  w»  before  the  Chriftiin  zra,  or 
owinr  to  virious  caufet,  and,  abotc 
he  nativei  live,  apd  their  poly^jm/, 
iiraUe  to  population,  »  may  Dcevioced 
arly,  becaufc  the  Greeks  and  Arnie- 
^led,  are  incoimnralily  more  proli6c 
the  rigid  Aihje»ion  in  whicn  ihcy 
me  it  another  caore  of  depopulation. 
lut  more  fubjefb  than  any  two  Eoto- 

eenenll)'  well  made  and  robafl  men ; 
air,  and  their  facer  handfomci  their 
iwn.  The  women,  when  young,  are 
terillr  look  oM  at  thirty.  In  their 
:  hypochondriac,  m\e,  fedale,  and 
iflion,  farioM,  raging,  ungofernable; 
ifpiciona,  and  vindidlive  beyond  con- 

temdoua,  fDperftitioiis,  and  morofe. 
ily  capable  of  moch  benevolence,  or 
n,  Chriftiana,  or  any  who  diBer  from 
f  ire  far  from  being  devoid  of  focial 
iligion.  But  incereft  ii  their  fupreme 
mpeiition,  alt  ties  of  religion,  confan- 
!»  generality  fpeedi'y  diffolved.  The 
■r  preferable  to  thofe  cf  the  European.' 
id  the  vices  of  avarice  and  inhomanity 
n.  They  ate  likewife  Oid  to  be  chari- 
1  in  their  dealings.  Their  charity  and 
I  their  bnilding  caravanferas,  or  placei 
edeftituie  of  accommodations,  for  the 
ivellen.  With  the  fame  laudable  yitvr 
oA  dig  well),  which  in  thofe  countries 
The  Tutka  fit  crofs-legged  npon  mala, 
ompany.     Their  ideas  arc  fimple  ?nd 

the  walls  of  tlieir  own  houfei,  where 
Den,  drinking  cofiee,  fmoking  tobacco, 
[tie  enrioltty  to  be  informed  of  the  ftate 
.  If  a  vificr,  bafhaw,  or  other  officer, 
lay  no  more  on  the  occKlion  than  that 
inor,  feldom  inquiring  into  the  reafon 
ifter.  They  are  perfefl  ftrangers  to  wit 
y  hare  few  piinted  bookt,  and  feldom 
id  the  comments  npon  it.  Nothing  it 
ifCDii;  ai>d  here  jullice  may  commonly 

I'clock  in  the  forenooD,  and  fup  at  6*6 
mer,  and  thin  is  their  principal  mcalj 
.fhes  are  ferved  up  one  by  one ;  but 
and  they  are  not  pcrmiited  by  their  te- 
is.     Their  victuals  are  always  high  fea- 

of  the  lower  fort,  and  fometintet  it  is 
hief  dilh  ia  pilau,  which  b  mutton  and 
being  boiled  (juitedry,  the  fuop  is  high 
fhey  drink  water,  Ihetbct,  and  coffee; 

is  in  opium,  which  gives  [hem  fenfa- 
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TLiGiox.]  The  cftablifhed  rdioion  \A  the  Mahometan,  fo  cilled 
vlihomei,  the  author  of  ir,  fomc  account  (  f  whom  the  reader  will 
.1  ihe  foliow^iog  hillury  of  Arabia,  the  native  i  ountry  of  that  i«n« 
^  The  Turks  profcf*  to  be  of  the  fed  of  Omar ;  but  ihcfe  are  folic 
i^  (r.any  fcAaries  as  ((leir  neighbours  the  Ci>riftians«     There  is  no 

..i!i  II  among  their  clergy  ;  any  perfon  may  be  a  prieft  that  pleafes 
'.c  rhehabitj  and  perform  the  fu.idtion«  of  his  order,  and  m:iy  hy 
.his  "fficc  when  he  ple&fes*     Their  chief  priclt^  or  mufti,  feems  to 

I-  lT<v  power  in  the  fiate* 

.' <>H!iA%TiCAL  msTiTu-rfoNS,  7  Thc  Tutlciih  government 
KiiTRicTjOMft  or  CHRISTIANS.  J  hi virg  formed  thcfc  into  part' 

•  T^inccs,  they  are  tolerated  where  they  are  molt  prifitablej  but  tl^e 
:.i.^itiipofed  upon  the  Greek  church  are  fuch  as  muil  always  dif* 
.  rm  people  to  favour  any  revolution  of  government,  Conftantinople, 

•iti\^  Alexandria,  and  Antloch,  are  pacriarchitei;  and  their  heads 

1  ^u\;eJ.  according  as  they  pay  for  their  privilege,  with  a  civil  as 

1  ati  ecclcfiaftical  authority  over  their  votaries.     Thc  famt  may 

^  f  fti:e  Neftorian  and  Armenian  patriarchs;  and  eve/y  great  city 
■^aipay  for  the  privilege,  has  its  archbilhop  or  bilhop.  All  male 
-  ilw.s  pjy  alfo  a  capitation  tax  from  feventeen  years  olJ  to  Q:ity,  ac- 

^:mo  their  ilations. 
>  '  ihfulting  diftineVion  of  Chtidian  and  M.'hometan  (fays  Mr« 
>),  IS  carried  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  even  the  minutix  of  drefs  are 
^Jrralfuhjf^of  reUrit^tioo.  <■  A  ChrilHan  muft  wear  on!y  clothes  and 
^'nU'iWsot  dark  colours,  and  fuch  as  Turks  never  wear,  wiih  flip^ 
^  nt  hbrk  leather,  and  muft  paint  his  houfe  black,  or  dark  brown. 
^  bil  violation  of  thefe  frivolous  and  diiguiling  regulations  is  pa« 

•  ^'d  with  death.     Nor  it  it  at  all  uncommon  for  a  Chrillian  to  have 

fi^  flfuck  off  in  thc  ttreet,  for  indulging  in  a  little  more  foppery 
'  ^ttu  than  the  fultan  or  vifier,  whom  he  may  meet  incognito,  ap- 
'"'fs.  It  a  Chridian  itiikes.a  Mahometan,  he  is  mnit  commo.tiy  put 
'fs.'!,  on  thc  fpot,  or  at  lead  ruined  by  fint-s  a  id  feverely  baUin.uloul ; 
1'  ^5«ftrikc8,  though  by  Accident,  a  (henf,  or  defccndant  of  Maho- 
" ,  wiio  weirs  the  green  turban,  of  whom  thei[e  are  thoufands  in  fame 
•1^5,  ills  death  without  remil&on. 

I  he  Tutk-Ch  language  is  derived  from  the  Z^gutat*  a  dialcil  of  the 

^'<inan.    It  is  the  eafiei\  of  any  we  are  acquainted  wiih,  bctaufe  it 

<^  fTioft  rci»u!ar.  It  has  only  one  conjugation  v»f  verbs,  one  d/clcnlion 

' "  lOi,  and  no  gender.     There  is  no  exception  nor  any  irregular  verb 

'  Qn  in  the  language.     It  is  not  very  copious,  yet  it  is  manly,  cner- 

■>i  «d  fonoroiu.     To  fupply  thc  want  of  worON>  their  writers  frC' 

'Jv  mix  with   it  thc   Arabic  and  Ferfian.     T^e   Greeks  fpeak  a 

^^niifd  Greek,  and  in  tlie   Afuiiic  provinces  the  Arabic  an  1  a  dia- 

'  '^  ilic  Syriac  i^  fpoken*     A  fpccimcn  of  tiiC  modern  Oreck  follows 

■  'fpWnoftcr: 

*  *''f  fj/m.u,  Qpiui  ifo  ees  Ui  ctiranous  :  hagiajUnto  to  oftoma  /on  :  tta  erti 
'  >''•/>« ;  tQ  tbeUma  jou  na  gtnete^  it%on  eu  to  ^e^  oi  it  tan  onranoi:  •  to 
•''■  'cmai  iQ'u  hcmas  Jemprtt ;  k^e  jichoroft  he  mot  fa  crimata  hcmou  lix.ne^ 
'  ^^  fichna/omc/i  tktncut  Gpou  hsmat  aJikjun  :  ktp.mtu  ternes  hm.as  is 

•  '  -jm,  alU/ojon  hemat  apQ  to  knxo.      Amen. 

'•^ARM.sQ  Ai^jj  LEARN  £»  MKN.]  Thc  I  urks  till  of  latc  proft'flcv^  a 

'  "^ 'i'l  Coniciiipi  for  our   learning.     Greece,  which  w.is  thc  niuivc 

""'0  ''Ijjtrnius,  arts,  a'.d  fcieoce^,  prodicei  at  prcfent,  bvlide<;  Turks, 

"''^ai  b.m(1i  of  Cufiaian  bilhop.s  prielts,  and  r.^onks,   who  in  ;"  ^  -^ 

'*  J^c  iw^ij^jfaQj  as  lac  1  uxks  tacnileive>,  and  a  c  divided  into  va.ious 

2\'i 
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in  weight  DiDft  be  1139  tons.    A  coarfc 
great  dilhnce,  farniflud  ihc  cin  imental 

kI  b}r  the  ■ncientj,  Tadmor  in  the  deleit,  u 
I  Petran,  in  abiHit  33  6eg.  of  N.  lat.  and 
'  Aleppo.  I(  it  approached  through  a  nar- 
tb  the  Tcmaina  of  antiquity ;  and  opening 
id  with  the  moft  dtiking  objeAi  that  are  la 
temple  of  the  Sun  li»  in  rain< ;  but  ibe 
lumber  of  beaatiful  Cotimhtan  column!  of 
)d  beatsty  of  which  can  only  be  known  by 
»een  drawn  and  publithcd  by  Mr.  Wood; 
1  it  fome  yean  ago,  purpofcly  to  pielcrve 
.  cnrioCty.  As  thofe  drawings,  or  copies 
,  neinuftTTfct  the  reader  to  them,  elpe. 
adequate  idea  of  the  rnins  from  a  printed 
zing  columns,  a  colonade  extending  -1000 
a  noble  manroleum,  temples,  fine  porticos. 
and  entablatures,  all  of  them  in  the  higheft 
o&  beaotiful  maicriali,  appear  on  all  hands, 
],  that  it  it  impoflible  Crow  them  to  form 
erfija.  Thefe  (Iriking  ruiw  are  contrailed 
'ild  Arab),  who  reCde  in  or  near  them, 
could  convinn  any  man,  that  fo  fupcrb  a 
circunderence,  could  exift  in  the  midft  of 
,  uninhabitable  fiinds.  Nothing  howevet.is 
ra  was  Earmedy  the  capital  of  a  great  king- 
!«e11  H  the  emporium  of  the  eatlem  world, 
vith  the  Romans  and  the  weftcrn  nations, 
xuries  of  India  and  Arabia,  -Its  prefrnt 
an  be  accounlcil  for  only  by  riatural  caules, 
fertile  trafb  into  barren  dcfert^.  The 
,  as  well  as  Balber,  owe*  its  original  [o 
Kcive  fome  countenance  from  facred  hi- 
is  not  mentioned  before  the  time  of  Marc 
boildingG  are  thought  to  be  oF  the  lower 
rallienus  s  Odenaihui,  the  lad  king  of  Pal. 
that  emperor,  and  evm  declareH  Aueuftai. 
1  in  great  glory  for  fume  time;  andLon- 
m  her  {txrmry.  Unwilliag  to  fuhmit  to 
sbied  war  againd  the  emperor  Aurclian, 
Er  in  triumph  to  Rome,  ana  butchered  her 
ig  others,  the  excellent  Longinur.  He  »f. 
nd  maflacred  its  inhabitants,  bur  expended 
I  tieafures  in  repairing  the  temple  of  the 
lich  hfvc  been  mentioned.  Nunc  nf  the 
1  above  the  Chridian  a:ra,  th.jgh  there 
r  itfelf  is  of  much  higher  antiqinty*  The 
eSbru  ro  redore  it  to  its  -aneieni  Iplendor, 
ndled,  by  degrees,  to  its  prefenr  wrtriched 
very  junly,  that  its  archtieflure,  and  the 
re  by  DO  oieans  equal  in  puriiy  to  thufe  <if 

le  than  the  boafted  antiquities  lliown  1^  the 
R  and  near  jctufalem,  ^btcb  1*  well  known 
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l^^  have  been  fo  often  raOd  to  the  ground,  and  rc.biii'iariC^,  r^ 
fcene  of  our  Saviour's  life  and  fufferings  can  be  afccnsine-i ,  ; 
thf-ft"  ccciefi;<ltics  fu^^fift  by  their  forgeries,  and  prcrmiMrg  r> ;;. 
vcilers  to  e\ery  fpot  mentioned  in  the  Old  and  New  Tcttanr*. 
arc,  it  is  true,  under   fcverc  contributions  lo  the  Turks,  h  : :  . 
ilill  goc^  on,  though  much  diminilhcd  in  its  profits    T'ilc>.  rv 
Holy  ^epalrhre,  as  it  i>   called,  faid   to  be  built  by  HelfnV  r 
C-»nihintine  the  Great,  i>  iiill  (landing,  and  of  tolerable  ?(::  " 
tvire;  but  i?s  ditLrent  divifions,  and  the  difpofitioas  made  r  j-:  ' 
chietiy  ca'cMli^ted  to  fupport  the  forgeries  of  its  keeper?.    Crcr  t' 
biii'i    y  t' e  fime  lady  are  frund  in    Palcftine  ;  but  the  cctitr 
tJTc-d  in  its  appearance  and  q-^alities,  that  it  is  oneof  (ht  rrr«i' .':: 
of  any  in  A ''a,  and  it  is  in  vain  for  a  modern  traveller  to  aff ";' ' 
in  it  any  vefti^es  of  the  kingdom  of  David  and  Solomcn.    L' 
fenile  country,  abandoned  to  tyranny  and  v\i/d  Arabs,  ir  :P  / 
come  a  delVrr.     Thjs  opprcHion  foon    thinned  the  dehcicu^  r 
Jta'v  ;    and  tlie   noted    ctuiiiries  of  Greece  and   Afii  the  L  , 
;he  elory  of  tl*c  world,  are  now  nearly  deftituieof  larnrvj  '  •; 
people, 

IVIecca  and  Medina  are  curiofiiies  only  thrcjugh  the  fuf^rr"'  • 
Mahometan*.     Their  builiings  are  mean  when  crm,^3r£u  r-  * 
JiQ  dc-)  or  churches  ;  and  even  the  temple  of  Mecca,  in  po.rc  ■ ' 
tcctufe,    r^iaivt's  but   a   mean   appearance,  though  creftci  «'n  '. 
where  the  gre^l  prophet  is  fd?d  to   have  been  bom,    I'kL.i^ 
fjid  ot  the  fTpfque  at  iVlrdina,  where  that  i  np  >ftor  wa»  Lr\r\. 
;bc  vait  fums  fpcni  yearly  by  the  Mah  mean  pilgrims  in  ••  '  "• 
places,  are  ur.doubit-iily  converted  to  teir.p.jral  ufes.    iJ'-i-f"'' 
E'jp'.raies  aiul    i  igris,  wiiere  Tonre  fuperftitious  anu^i.i'-^ 
Juu*  f:u>hr   rhc  fituation  of  Par.idife,   th^rc  arc  feme  fr:C!  ^  • 
^li.'t'te.iiv  dcfcrve  that  name.     The  difiTrrent  ruin*.,  d^  p'  ^'  '' 
pjcihb  y  ir.ai^nificent,  that  are  to  l>e  found  in  thefe  irrrr'.fr.fcr:.' 
not  be  ;ii  pro;  ria;ed  w  ih   any  cert  dntv    to    their  OBiu.^l  '- 
great  is   ihe   i^nor^nc?   in   which  they  have  been  hunf^  if''^'' 
)ears  pr«  f.      1(  is,  indeed,  rafy  to  pn^iounce   whether  thr  l^  " 
hu:k*.!us  be  Grerk,  R«  man,  or  Saracen:  but  all  utfaciifi*  '^-• 
^ome  trom  thr»r  infcriptions. 

Thf  utijhbiiurhotd   of  Sm\rna  (now  called   Ifir.ir)  c."..r  .' 
val'Jdbie  -rti'ui fir's.     Th'-  fame  may  be  faid  of  Alcpl't'i  ^^'' ' ' 
pi' .  r  f  l.'i  i',  celebrated  in  anti«'uity.      The  fire  of  old   ''"'j'  ^ 
dit5i!'^uill« '1  ^  the  fin-lleli  vttfige,  and  is  known  rnJ»  ^y  *^ 
ix.llie  lo  '!:<'  ido  of  1  enedos,  auJ  the  name  of  a  hr«\>c\VMK'    • 

•  Li* 

jnaijni-.    *  Into  a  w  n«<erlul  ri\er.     A  temple  of  mar*i»e, ' '•^^   * 
pf      'i^iiiius  Citfar,  at   MdalJo,  in  Car.a,  and  i  teN*  iitu^^- " 
f/mt  Ki;;d  i;  fi.e  nei  ;h'uiurht'(d,  are  among  the  aniu]"i '**^ ' 
t!.  tire,     'Mu.i  t!.- Jtrt,  ot   while  marble^  aiui  a  nohle  <-ircr^ '«•' 
ce.<,  nc^^Iala^i^  ha\c  funere  I  \  cr)  li tile  from  time  or  b^f- 
(LYi-iv  f  a\el.tr    i'  i.^k  {hc;  difcern  the  ruin?»  ol  the  celebrate'  '*  • 
Plana,   rear  i  ,^'r'  Uis. 

L  H 1 5  F  r  I T I  c  >,  tv4ctsQL Es,  A  \  D  l     T  h<  fe  are  \trf  nutrtf 'J 
I  T K  E R  c  L  I L  D I  :>  G  s .  /  t l:c  fa'rsc  time,  ^^^^'  ''  '• 


bccri/TL  I.  e.N   i.iive  iiiik  or  ro  trac'e,  and  are  ercaliv  Jcci\f«' 
pju  !fi..    giii.4Jc»T       tJv.mdcroon  l^snds   up'»u  ;he  fiio  al  i^'^' /* 
hit  if  iv  j    u  ^..iioil  depo,»ui:ir«  il.     Snp'-rb  rem.»fn«  ot  ant:«^'J''\  ' ; ' 
i.i  ir.s   111  h'*.- urr..^oJ.     Alc.^po,  ho.vcvcr,  picfcr\cJ  »  r^'r;  ""'^  / 
nijjcn^  liic  cincs  of  the  Afiauc  Turkey,     li  i^  luil  the  cJi'i'-*^ ""'  ' 
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aildings  and  conveniencM  to  moll  of  ihe  Turkilh 
1  nfual  in  the  call,  eonfift  of  a  large, courr,  wiih  » 
an  arcade  at  piazza  running  rounil  11,  paved  wiih 
It  foaniain  of  the  fame  in  the  middle.  Akppa, 
even  miles  in  compafg,  landing  on  eight  fmiili 
which  the  citide),  gr  eadle,  ij  eteflcd,  but  of  no 
J  wall,  and  a  broad  ditch,  now  ii  many  places 
iroond  the  city,  which  was  eftimatcd  hy  the  laie 
230,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  30/100  were  Chrif. 
but  at  prefent,  according  to  Mr,  Ktoa,  it  does 
1  30,000,  which  depopulaiion  hat  chieflv  taken 
oleltieets  are  uninhabited,  and  bazars  abunduned. 
10ft  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  cKL-epting  good 
Is,  ami  even  that  is  fupplied  with  an  atjiicrauA, 
!,  faiJ  to  have  been  ercfled  by  the  enifirefi  Helena. 
,  but  well  paved  with  large  fquarC  Hones,  and  are 
(ir  gardens  are  pleafant,  b:.'ii]g  laid  out  in  vine> 
iftachio  trees :  but  the  country  rourtd  is  rough  and 
:bani»  are  numerous  here,  and  iranfafl  their  bufu 
T  large  fquare  buildings,  COTtaining  their  warC- 
and  compiing-houfcs.  This  city  abounds  in  neat, 
[nificent  tnofques,  public  bjgnios,  which  ate  very 
,  or  market- places,  which  are  formed  into  long, 
overed  Itrceis,  with  liviie  Ihops,  as  in  other  parrs  of 
is  excellcnr,  and  eonfidercd  by  the  Turks  as  a  high 
eimeati  and  fruits  are  delicious.  European  mer* 
cater  fplendor  and  Tifety  than  in  any  other  city  of 
a  confcqucnccof  particular  capitulations  with  the 
triages  arc  not  ufcd  here,  but  pcrfons  of  quality 
h  ■  number  of  fcrvanis  before  them,  ajcotding 
rtglilh,  French,  and  Dutch,  have  confuls,  who  are 
j>peaiabtoad,  the  Englilh,  efpecially,  with  marks 

the  Tigris,  not  far,  it  is  fuppofed,  from  the  file  of 
he  capital  of  the  ancient  Chaldea,  and  fas  the 
phaic,  under  the  Saracen*,  in  the  tneH'ih  ccj^tury. 
:w  marks  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  It  is  in  the  form 
,  and  rudely  fortified  ;  out  the  coni'eniency  of  its 
e  of  the  feats  of  the  Tuikifh  government,  and  it  ha* 
le,  being  annually  vilited  by  the  Smyrna,  Aleppo, 

The  houfes  of  Bagdad  are  gensrally  large,  built 
and  arched  over  to  admit  of  the  free  circulation 
their  windows  are  nude  of  elegant  Venetian  glafn, 
enied  wiih  chequered  work.  Moil  of  the  houfes 
d  before  them,  in  the  middle  ni  which  is  a  fmall 

trees,  1  he  number  of  houfes  it  computed  at 
;h  pavs  an  annual  ttibnte  to  the  balTiaw.  which  is 
SOO.OOOl.fierting,  Their  bazars,  in  which  their 
lops,  arc  tolerably  hand fo me.  large,  andex'enfive, 
I  kinds  of  m(:rchandifc,  to  the  number  of  r.'.')00. 
■  the  Perfians,  when  they  were  in  poffpfliun  ot  the 
ir  bagnios,  and  almoft  every  thing  here  worthy 
Icr,  The  jxjpulation  of  Bagdad  has,  howe«er, 
I  ihcfe  few  years.  The  plague  of  17 /i  carried  off 
bilants,  who  now  ftarcely  a.nount  to  20,000;  for 
ole  ftreeis  and  bazars  an:  defoIaEc.  la  this  city  ai« 
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five  roofques,  two  of  which  are  wtll  built,  and  havt  hadf j.T5f  .-f o — • 
covered  wiih  varniilied  tiles  of  fcveral  colours.    Two  cbipt^  are 
inirted  for  thofe  of  the  Roraiih  and  Greek  perfuafions.    On  the  u- / 
weft  corner  of  the  city  ftands  the  caftle,  which  is  of  vhitcftrr.^,  . 
commands  the  river,  conGfting  of  curtains  and  baftions,  on  wV.ic 
large  cannon  are  mounted,  with  two  mortars  in  each  baiVioa;  hii:  .- 
year  1779  they  were  fo  honey-combed  and  bad,  as  to  be  fupp'^--'  • 
fupport  one  firing.     Below  the  caftle,  by  the  water.iide,  is  t'rc  p.  . 
the  Turkifh  governor;  and  there  arc  fevcral  fummer-boufes  in  r'  r  • 
which  make  a  fine  appearance.     The  Arabians  who  inhabiitd  t"  i 
under  the  caliphs  were  remarkable  for  the  parity  and  elegance  J 
dialed. 

Ancient  Affyria  is  now  called  the  Turkifh  Curdiilan,  thoasS   r  ' 
it  is  fiibjefl  to  the  Pcrfians.     The  capital  is  Curdilhn,  the  a-.  * 
neveh  being  now  a  heap  of  ruins.     Curdiftan  is  faid  to  be  1-r 
part  cut  out  of  a  mountain,  and  is  the  refidence  of  a  viccror,  t  -^ 
beg.     Orfar,  formerly  Edcfla,  is  the  capital  of  the  fine  pro\ir.cf ' . 
ft»p<)tami^.     It   is  now  a  mean  place,  and  chiefly  fapporifj  b.*  ? 
nufaf^ure  of  Turkey  leather,     Monful  is  alfo  in  the  famf:T^v-r. 
large  place,  fituated  on  the  wdl  fhore  of  the  Tigris,  oppouic »•'•...  '^ 
nevch  formerly  ftood. 

Georgia,  or  Gurgiflan,  now  no  longer  fubjeft  to  the  Turk',  i  ' 
peopled  by   Chriftiaa-s.     The  natives  of  thi»  country  art  a  \n     * 
like  race  of  men.     Their  capital,  Teflis,  is  a  handfome  cl^y,  a:  * 
a  fine  appearance;  all  the  houfes  arc  of  ftone,  neat  and  ck^,  ' 
roofs,  which  ferve  as  walks  for  the  women,  but  the  ftrccts  srt  cr^  - 
narrow;  its  inhabitants  being  about  30,000.     It  is  fituittii  ar  t.  * 
of  a  mountain,  by  the  fide  of  the  river  Kur,  and  b  fanocr.»ic.!  •»   'i 
walls,  except  on  the  fide  of  the  river.     It  has  a  large  fonrcf^  (^r.  r- 
clivity  of  a  mountain,   which  is  a  place  of  refuge  for  crir.i  -■ 
debtors,  and  the  garrifon  coniifts  of  native  Perfians.    There  are  i'. 
Greek  churches  in  Teflis,    fevcn   Armenian,  and  one  Ro^i--- 
church ;  the  xMahometans  who  are  here  have  no  mofques,    h\  •'  ^  - 
hourhood  of  the  ci  y  are  many  pleafant  houfes,  and  fane  girvitr/ 
Georgians,  in  general,  are,  by  ibme  travellers,  faid  to  be  tiie ''.r i 
people  in  the  world  ;  and  fome  think  that  they  early  rectirciri-. 
lice  of  inoculation  for  the  fmall-pox.     They  make  no  fcruj  Ir  ot  '^ 
and  drinking  wines  in  their  capital,  and  other  towns;  and  tht.r  • 
has  procured  them  many  diflinguifhinj?  liberties  and  privi!eg^>.  ^ 
they  have  formed  an  alliance  with  Ruffia,  under  the  brave  pru\f '* 
clius;  as  has  the  czar  or  prince  Solomon,  fovcrcign  of  Imrncrnt.'. ' 
ftrift  between   the  Cafpian  and   Black  Seas,  who  is  diilingui.r  " 
his  fubjeds  (all  of  the  Greek  religion)  by  riding  on  an  afj,  and  »^' 
baot5. 

The  ancient  cities  of  Damafcus,  Tyre,  and  Sidon,  dill  rci^i'i ." ' 
their  former  trade.     Damafcus  is  called  Sham,  and  the  appru.i' 
by  the  river  is  inexprclfibly  beautiful.     It  contains  a  fir.e  ra«'rrjf,  * 
was  formerly  a  Chriftian  church.     It  ftill  is*  famous  for  its  iLci  »• 
fuch  as  fword-blades,  knives,  and  the  like,  the  excellent  ten^pcr^ 
is  faid  to  be  owing  to  a  quality  in  the  water.     The  inhabi'j  •  • 
fa^flurc  alfo  thofc  beautiful  ftlkf,  called  damaiks,  from  their  u'- 
carry  on  a  confiderable  traffic  in  ;aw  and  worked  filk,  role  U4;  '- 
tracted  from  the  famous  damafk  rofcs,  fruits,  and  wine.     He  ' 
bouihood  of  this  city  is  ftill  beautiful,  efpecially  to  the  Turk*,  '"' 
light  in  verdure  and  gardens.    Sidon,  now  Said,  which  likcai'V  liJ 
in  ihc  ancient  Phoenicia,  has  ftill  fomc  trade,  and  a  tokrabJc  hi?> 
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Sat,  abont  twnity  nilea  diftint  fnm  Sidon,  fo 
s  rich  dye,  u  now  inhibited  by  fcarcely  any  bm 
icn,  who  lire  inoog  the  ratns  of  its  ancient  gr, 
rong  walls  on  the  land  fide,  of  ftone,  eighteen  i 
lad.  The  circa  inference  of  the  place  is  not  at 
half,  >nd  Chriflian*  and  Mahometans  make  op  i 
:  hundred.  Some  of  the  niins  of  ancient  Tyre  : 
Tcroenu  of  the  old  city,  Mr,  Bmct  tells  u',  be  fa 
y  were  fevcn  feet  and  a  half  lower  thin  the  grou 
ent  city  (lands.  Faffing  by  Tyre  (fayi  otir  anth 
praife  for  fome  happy  elucidations  of  fcripiure), 
lul  witnela  of  the  troth  of  that  prophecy,  •  '11 
lioni,  would  be  a  rock  for  fiilien  in  dry  their  ni 
ed  fifheroien,  with  milerable  neti,  having  juft  giv 
n,  with  very  licile  focccfs,  I  cngai^ed  them,  at  I 
s,  to  drag  in  thofe  places  where  thcy.faid  fhelU 
bopet  to  ha?c  bronght  out  one  of  the  famou*  pi 
fuccced  ;  bat  in  this  I  was,  I  believe,  ai  lucky 
ct  been.  The  pnrple  fi(h  at  Tyre  feems  to  ha 
menl  of  thui  knowledge  of  cochineal,  as  had  th 
(b  for  their  dye,  if  the  whole  city  of  Tyre  appli 
ilhing,  they  woold  not  have  coloured  twenty  y^i 

Vliaot,  cominebendiitg  the  ancient  provinces  of  L 
iia,  Lycaonia,  Cilicia,  Cappadocia,  and  Poiuuj, 
territories  celebrated  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  h 
b  the  Turkifh  indolence  and  tyranny,  either  foriakc 
The  fites  of  ancient  cities  ate  flill  difcemible  ;  m 
:  in  thofe  countries,  that  in  many  places  (he  triamp 
dition.  The  fclfifh  Turks  cultivate  no  nMne  la. 
elves,  anil  theii  gardens  and  fumtner-houres  fill  i 
moll  flouri thing  cities.  The  moft  judicious  ttavi 
'e  furvey  of  thofe  countiiei,  fully  vindicate  all  tt 
red  and  profane  writers  of  their  beamy,  ftren^i 
ion.  Even  Palefline  and  Judza,  the  moft  defpic 
thole  con Dtrie*,  lie  buried  within  the  luxutiei 
:  Turks  feem  parciculatly  fond  of  rcprcfenLibg  it 
lur*,  and  have  formed  a  thoufand  falfehoods  concei 
artfblly  propagated  by  bme  among  ouifelvei,  ha 
Chriftiaas{. 

UAKuFACTvats.]  Tbefeobjeflisre  liiileattend 
Hiuiuoiu,     The  natuie  of  the  governinenl  deftrc 


1. 1.  Ineodnfiien,  p.  Ilx. 

3t.  Shiw,  piofeffor  at  Gtttk  at  OifDrJ,  *ha  [tent  to  h. 
rtb  in  uBcammon  itpte  of  iccuraif,  ind  *»■  suil'Stil  by 
Ice  the  moll  jail  obferntioni,  riji,  ihii  were  ihc  Holy  U 
utntc  timet,  it  wouM  tw  more  fcilile  than  ih:  jay  Ixft  JH 
■eciufe  the  foil  li  generally  miKh  ricluT,  ind,  eiery  ihint  ci 
ip*.  Thcrefbte  the  bineneft)  (fiyi  he)  of  whiih  fone  ; 
t  proceed  fmm  the  nataral  anfiu'.UiiliKri  of  ihe  conntry, 
halHlanti,  the  iixkileace  which  pRv^ili  imang  the  few  i 
tod  dibonli  lad  drptedstiont  of  the  petty  piincei  vbo  A 
reJ,  At  injwbltati  cin  hue  but  little  intlinJTion  to  eultli 
«,■•  fiyi  Mr.  Wood,"  we  hi«  often  feen  th;  hulbindn 
IB  aimed  liiend,  to  pre  rent  hi  >  bein|  robbed  of  the  let 
fowl  U  uoceniin  whetbeibe  JhallcTeirripthe  huveft. 
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that  happy  frcurity  which  is  the  rnolhcr  of  arts,  induflry,  and  cct-.ta: 
|ind  fuch  is  the  dcbafemcnt  of  the  human  miDd,  when  bc-rce  !>.: 
tyranny  and  opprcflion,  that  all  the  great  advantages  of  ccn-.xcrcf,  '■• 
nature  has,  as  it  were,  thrown  under  the  feet  of  the  inh^bi' j.u  V.\ 
£:uation,  are  here  totally  negledied.     The  advantages  of  Tjrr.  ^ 
Alexandria,  and  all  ihofe  countries  which  canied  on  the  ror.r x-. 
the  ancient  worli^,  are  overlooked.     The  Turks  comn-ani  the  - 
tion  of  the  Red    ^'ea,  which  opens  a  communication   to  iLc  f 
ocean,   and  prefcnrs  them  with  all  the  riches  of  the   Indies,     N\ 
looks  on  a  map  of  Turkey,  mud  admire  the  fituation  of  their  *-^. 
upon  a   narrow  ft  rait  that  feparates  Europe  from  Afii,  and  ccttj- 
cates  on  the  fouih  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thereby  oi-erin^  . 
(age  to  all  the  European  nations,  as  well  as  the  cozft  of  A:Yw*. 
fame  llrait,   communicating  northwards  with  the  Black  Sea,  r; 
paiTage,  by  means  of  the  Danube  and  other  great  rivers,  ir.:o  r: 
tcrior  parts  of  Germany,  Poland,  and  Ruffia, 

In  ihis  extenfivc  empire,  where  all  the  commodiiies  nccclT  n-  f  . 
largtft  plan  of  induftry  and  commerce  arc  produced,  the  T\jr^« . 
theuifeives  with   manufacturing  cottons,  carj^ts,   leather,  arc  i  • 
The  moft  valuable  of  their  commodities,  fuch  as  filk,  a  variety  c:  :r 
and  dyeing  ftufFs,  they  generally  export  without  giving  them  n^,.' 
ditional   value  for  their  own  labour.     The  iniernal  comm-^cc  ci 
empire  is  extremely  fmall,  and   managed  entirely   by  Jews  ar.J  •*.'• 
nians.     In    their  traffic  with  Europe  the  Torks  are  zhrgciln  ]\. 
T  he  Englilh,    French,  Dutch,  and  other  Euro j^Hianis,   refort  Kit!  r:  •' 
their  commodities,  and  bring  back  thofe  of  Turkey  in  the  fa~e  h^  t:  . 
They  feldom  attempt  any  diib'nt  voyages,  and  arc  poircirtd  oi  c 
few  coafiing  veflels  in  the  Aflatic  Turkey,  their  chief  ro^^i  r.aiv 
on  the  fide  of  Europe.     The  inattention  of  the  Turks  to  obj^ctj  m 
mercc.is  perhaps  the  bed  fecurity  to  their  government.     I  he  h! 
of  power  edablillied  among  the  princes  of  Europe,  and  their  i'j' 
of  one  another,  fecure  to  the  Turks  the  pofTcfiTion  of  countrici  v.]  J 
the  hands  of  the  RufTiiJUS,  or  any  aftive  date,  might  endanger  i^c  c 
merce  of  ihcir  neighbours,  efpecially  thtir  trade  wi:h  India. 

CoNSTiTUTio:^  AND  QOVERNMENT,]     The  Turk  I  Hi  gCH  err  fTt 
commonly  exhibited  as  a  piflure  of  all  that  is  ftjocking  and  urn.u; '- 
arbitrary  power.     But  from  the  accounts  of  fir  Jnmcs  Pcrtcr,  v."  ^ 
fided  at  the  Porte,  in  quality  of  ambaflador  from  his  Britannic  m-; 
it  appears   that  the  rigours  of  that  dcfpotlc  goveronu'nt  nrccorTjuv' 
moderated  by  the  power  of  religion.     For  thougli  in  tMs  ea  j  i/e  i 
is  no  hereditary  fucccflion  to  property,  the  rights  of  i;  di\i»'u^i>  rzr 
rendered    fxfd  and   fecure,  by  being  annexed  to  the  church,  \\l'>^' 
done  at  an  ineonfic'erable  expcnfe.     Even  Jews  and  Chnil^i'*  n.  » 
this  manner  fecure  the  cijnmentof  their  lands  to  t!;c  btell  ri' -••'"•  > 
and  fo  facred  and  inviolable  has  this  law  been  held,  that  thee  iv  r^*    •- 
ihince  of  an  attempt  on  tht*  ilde  of  the  prince  to  trefpafs  or  r^vfJic  i:.  — 
I^ciiher  does  the  ofiArvance  of  this  inllitution  altc-gciher  ciej^ri  r'  ■  r 
foperflition  of  the  fulran  ;  he  knows  that  any  attempt  to  viol.»tc  n  « 
(hake  the  foundaiions    of  his  throne,   which   is  fohly  fupponea  1-^  '  " 
lau's  of  religion.      Were  he  to  tninrgrefs  ihefc  laws,  he  v*oi  M  i^-  *•■     • 
infulcl     and  ct-afe  to    be    the  lawful  fovcreien,     'J  he  f;iine  il-./: 
extcr.ci*;   to   all  the   rules  laiil  down   in   the  Koran,  uhith  was  «''  •• 
hv    Malu.irit  t   both   as   a    polirical    code   and    as   a   reli^iciii  (»••• '  • 
lie  laus  there  cnaded,  having  all  the  force  of  re]igic>us  pre.'i' ^:^ 
lupport  them,  arc  in\ioiab!c  ;  and  by  them  the  civil  li^hti  ol  lU'  V-  '■ 
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.  Even  ihe  comments  on  this  book,  which  exphw 
hfcure,  or  extend  and  complete  what  Mahomet  hid 
inceivcd  to  be  of  equal  valiiihy.with  ihe  Grft  indita. 
and  no  membt^c  of  ibe  fiicieiy,  however  powerful, 
wiihoui  ccnfure,  or  violate  thera  without  puniOi. 

c».  or  rather  fuhjefij  of  ihe  Tiirkifh  empire,  who 
bj(  a  kind  of  military  tenure,  on  condition  of  their 
viih  a  particular  njmhcr  of  men,  think  themfelva, 
that  agreement,  almoit  indr pendent  of  the  emperor, 
■  the  head  or  the  eiiate  of  a  fubject  who  is  not  an 
if  the  court.  The  moil  unhappy  fuhjeaa  of  the 
are  thofe  who  appmach  the  higheft  dignitie<i  of 
rtunes  ire  conftamly  expofed  to  luddcn  Rltcraiioa'^ 
eaih  'if  iheir  mailer.  1  here  is  a  gradaiion  of  great 
of  whom  rhe  vifier,  or  prime  minifter;  the  kiajj, 
le.vificr;  the  reis-effendi,  or  ficreiar)' of  ftaicj  and 
iricr,  arc  the  mnlt  cm liJe table,  'fhcfc,  3!  well  ai 
priefl,  the  pa;h<u,  or  governir*  of  prunnces,  tlie 
any  others,  arc  commonly  raifcd,  by  rheir  applica- 
om  thr  meanell  Dations  in  life,  and  are  often  the 
or  Chriftian  flaves  taken  in  war.  Tutored  in  the 
and  arriving  at  pre-eminence  through  a  thcUfand 
^rs,  ihefe  men  are  generally  as  diliinguilhed  for 
in  virtue.  They  polTcfs  all  the  diffimulaiion,  in- 
)n,  which  often  accompanies  ambition  in  a  humble 
a  farther  rcafun  for  plun.terinj;  the  people,  becaufe 
•w  long  they  mjy  polkf.  the  dignities  to  which  they 
:  ad  ID  in  ill  rati  on  of  jultice,  ihetefore,  is  exiremelf 
lole  empire;  but  this  proceeds  from  the  manners 
lot  from  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  which  are  founded 
}riDciple3. 

!ie  riches  drawn  from  the  various,  provinces  of  ihii 
lenfe.  The  revenues  arifc  from  the  culloms,  and 
lich  fall  chiefly  on  the  Clirifti^ns,  and  other  fub. 
hometan  religiun,  Tt<c  lich  )>ay  a  capitation  tax  of 
r;  iraJefmcn  lifieen  Ihillings,  and  common  labour- 
ten  pence  balfpennj'.  Another  branch  of  the  re. 
annual  tribute  pnid  by  the  Tartars,  and  other  na- 
I  Turkey,  hut  guverntd  by  iheir  own  princes  and 
<hat  are  called  ihc  miri,  and  amount  to  about  four 
llcrling.  All  ihefe,  ho<vever,  are  trilling,  when 
ift  fum?  extorted  from  the  governors  of  ijrovinees, 
under  the  name  of  fir'/futi.  Thcfc,h^.rpies,  to  in- 
as  we  have  already  ohfervcJ,  exetcifs  every  fpecies 
ir  avaric*  can  fuggell,  till,  becoming  wealthy  from 
itries  and  [leuple  ihey  are  fent  to  giivern,  iheir  riches 
to  a  pretended  fulpicion  of  dilloyaliy  or  mifcondui5l, 
ic  of  the  offender  devolves  to  the  crown.  The  de- 
om  acquainted  with  the  nature  "f  the  offence,  or, 
cufets;  but,  without  giving  hin  the  kail  op|>ortu. 
fence,  an  offil^e^  is  diipatched  wiih  the  imperial  de- 
i  hcsd.  Tne  unhappy  pallia  receives  it  with  the 
iiig  it  on  his  head,  and  after  he  has  jead  it,  fays. 
id iht  fmpiri,r  bt  dam,"  or  fpme  f.ith  expreflion.  tef. 
gnatioa  to  the  will  of  his  prince.     Ttii^n  he  takei 
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rr-£,  "^Hci  AcoSrcrhas  ready  in  bisbofom,  s^  ^m 
rri  r  Tr*iiTC  i-*  r^«  rtfct,  *od  taid  a  ftioit  pnyfr,  the  o5r?rS  f?r.  .•: 
"rr-Tv  r.  3  zvl  i*\t  i:c«-,  jcai  ;*!^wing  tlw  cord  tightj  fx«  difpaui  " 
a^^  '  *"-iJ  •-■•  -cai  i»  CLt  cr,  ari  carried  to  court. 

♦  :  1  :rL  2  Tr^r  s-Ina  cf  rhe  Turkiili  empire  is  of  two  foni :  iV* 
^T  r:r-;:L.T    li-i^j  jrr»:irrrd  for  their  maiotenance,  and   the  oi.  .: 
^  i::    n*!  :r  r?e  r-n-"irr.     Tlicie  that  have  certain  lands  amf-r  * 
a*-»i=  :":•,••    r^f.^  c  2>rn.     3c£dff  thefe,  iherc  arc  alio  cc::i!'  - 
^-*r7-  — -.'s^.  iJtz  "-  ~  triH:n2rT  co^niries  cf  this  ciBpire ;  as  Ut  T 
S m^"^^.  M:  .liTia-c,  aij,  rill  of  hrc,  the  Georgian*,  v 
-r:    *•-  iTiir  rr';>ccti»  e  rriices.     The  kban  ot  the  Criir.  7 
».-i  ijb  cr':^rnr  w-zs  furjceled  to  Ruflia,  was  obliged  ro  *•  - 
irr'^  izd  tr  *er»c  is  perfon,  when  the  grand-Sgncr  i.  :• 

^ —_«>*    ••■A    «*«.r%a-^      »f\.r^^^         tri^w^       ^mmt      j^»^^t»     w- 


ic^z.     Izz'^jrj  -Bi*,  hrfics  the  above  forces,  there  are  great  r.    • 
tr  ■    ir— r-K,  »i-  li-e  c  their  cm  charge,  in  cxpc^tion  oi  f-  • . 
3rr  ^c  r-Erir^-     Tirre  ad^ectsiers  do  doc  only  prom ife  ihcrri*:'-   .  . 
th.^  ^  -:r-  ijrr.^y  Ic:  a^e  rarght,  that  if  ihey  die  in  war  i:  ':•     • 
C  c-i:  jTTK  irrr  vliI  r?  isTedxatcIv  to  Paraiife.     The  forces  »r.    %  ; 
cr^  mcr  :ar  f-r^  fs  :r:jf_:T  are  called  the  fpbb»  or  hor/e-^:-' 
mtJ.  i^  ZT  Tinic:  i>r^  IC  C*"*3  ;  aikl  the  jani  far ies,  or  fbot-^j^^:  ,    • 
x-r  sr.-sr'ei  rre  ^c=  firlrrs  in  xhc  Tutkifh  armies,  and  on  wr-ij*.  .  ■ 
r--TC.-s.  T  ier^fzii  ic  a*  err^^eajcrt.     Thefc  amount  to  aboa:  T-, 
itrr,  ▼  !^  rr  c^iArrr-ri  i:a  2z«i  near  Conllaniinople,     Thcr  iTt^rjt  -, 
j^'w  irr^^.ajs,  iid  bare  pnjcfrdfi   fo  far  fomctimes  as  ro  dc^^^-^r.:  : 
ar^Tr-^     Fnrr  arc  ei-cr^ed  ia  the  fcraglio,  and  trained  cp  to  tK-  c\'t 
c/r  r*  ir:::s  ~3S  ir^iirJancT;   and  there  are  not  leis  thjn   J.    ',• 
;?ct  T-  •r-'-r?  irrrr^rel  c-rrr  crrrr  prurlncc  of  the  empire,  who  pr'^-  "" 
r-r-r.L.  -^  -?  >c  r?-il-e*ei  is  ihi*  body,  to  enjoy  the  privi)c^c^  or;. 
vriis.  *i..ci^  ire  Ttrj  rm:,  Hnrg  fa^jeCt  to  no  jarifdiclioD  bai  i!:.y.    • 
r*—-  ^i:-^  rr  crrf  crz?^jrier.     Mr.  Eton  ftafes  the  nutrScr  of   r  - 
n  .  .-!>  £r:  :.ir».  » •',  tbe^hcJe  cf  the  Turklfn  infantry  ai  Ji'?!-'"  . '    • 
r*^;  c-r—  ir  IM,,  "^J  ;    mlvi-.g  a  total  cf  ^i>H,0(A>.     Bar,  Ctxi.  ..:  .• 
♦-•ji  !■*;;.>    re  Ir-fcf-r.s  »^^  bck'T^g  to  the  ficct,  and  can  onlf  br  t;.- 
r-^^i  za:  rhr  c:a_i  w'^cre  the  5re:  is;    the  ^rrifons  of  Coni^sr.tin       . 
ar^  int  i:r:-;3if5  ard  fr.^ ders  in  Europe  and   Afia;    the  U^fta     - 
wx"   r  r  r  zTiriJ:  « rci  the  gTir.d-tgr.or  lakes  the  fidd ;    ihcm.N...  . 
s-^  !*.c*  25  irrrs  zbc  Ti£er,  the  beg^^rSegs,  and  pihas,  and  nf^fr     ■ 
a:.'"  ""Tffhsrje;    i^e  Tm^iiei  of  ckc5ive  men  will  liDotint  c.'. 
:r  „~   •.      Yr:  'ie  Fere,  ^v-'d*  he)  Kj*  rftcn  found  it  difficult  to  u'.- ' 
V>   :  •   t:o    r>er :   i-o.  in  1774,  uiih  its  otmoft  efforts,  coulJ  ci  , 

Aivs  ITT  TITLE*.!     The  empernr*s  titles  are  rreHed  %hh  ^". 
ff«Tr:r  .f  ca-^rrr  m^-i!icerce.     He  is  ft)  led  by  his  fubjcds.  :ht  .v.- 
•*'  vr  J^  «  Gui  m  ATT^,  S^fcrr  ti  :he  Sum  attJ Sfoon^  Dijptjcr  sfcu  siri 
C-«^rT',   i'V,     Tbe  erard-figror's  arms  are,  Tcrt,  a  crefcrnt.  ar 
c."r*£\:  w::^  a  n-^or,  ciurjtM  wiih  three  black  plunnes  of  hcioni  vj.:.-.. 

Or  IT  ax:*  sftAGiio.j  Great  care  is  taken  in  the  educat:-»n  of  ": 
rrc  r-  »":o  a-e  oc:'5::icd  for  the  ftare,  the  army,  or  the  nivy;  but  .!?v 
art  ?L*J:r-  rmlCTcd  till  aboci  forty  years  of  jgc^  and  they  nfc  bv  re  r 
rv->.  "Pirr  are  generally  the  chil»iren  of  Chriftian  parcnrs,  ci:-r 
c*<rr  *~  «-;r»  r::r;hjfcJ,  or  prefems  from  the  viceroy's  and  govrrflc^vt 
c  -ri-t  rrv-'i-ces  the  ff»fi  beaiitiful,  weJ]-made»  and  fprightly  c'. »!*!*: i 
i>-:  v-i:-  re  2:tt  aiih,  ard  are  aJways  rei-iewcd  and  approved  of  b)  tic 
jj-a,-*.  i^-rr,  KrtVfC  they  arc  fent  to  the  colleges  or  ferainarics,  ^^I-r^ 

T  arcViuc^ted  for  cirpIoymcnt4  according  to  their  gcnias  or  abi]ii«J» 
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:  a  coHeAion  of  beintSfuI  yonng  women, 

provinces  and  the  Greek  ifland^i,  moft  oi 
parenl*.  The  brave  prince  iieraclius, 
c  infamoas  irihuie  of  children  o(  both 
paid  every  yejr  to  the  Pone,  The  nusv 
endt  nn  the  tafte  of  the  reigning  monarch. 
I ;  Achmet  had  but  three  hondred;  and 
600.  On  their  admiflioii,  ihejr  are  com. 
I,  taught  to  (ew  and  emhroiderj  mafic, 
imenis,    and  furniflied  with   the  ridiejl 

all  Oeep  in  feparaie  liedc,  and  betiveeii 
I.  Their  chief  {EovemeTs  ii  called  ItMit 
t  yoang  ladiei.  There  ii  not  one  rerraiil 
ged  10  wait  on  one  another  by  roiatirtn : 
r  who  preceded  her.  and  herfelf.     Thd( 

to  go  abroad,  except  when  the  grand- 
;o  another,  when  a  ttoop  of  blaclcennuclii 
lich  are  inclofed  with  lattices  and  Unci 

land,  thty  are  put  intodorechariott,  and 
jocei,  to  give  notice  than  none  approact 

inarch.  Among  the  emperor's  attendanti 
t  and  converfe  by  figns  with  great  quick. 

are  exhibited  foi  the  divctllon  of  hi 

r  TUB  TuBKi.l  Ithatbeealheftieorihi 
of  Alia,  at  different  periods,  to  be  con- 
ardy  race  of  men  who  inhabit  the  vaf 
>  by  the  name  of  Scytbk,  and  among  th< 

One  tribe  of  ihcfe  people,  called  1'ufk 
ignifie^  tvandtrtri,  extended  its  ConqiKfl: 
ng  feveral  centuries,  fn>m  the  Ihorc  of  th< 
)a[denellcs.  Being  long  itfideni,  in  tb 
the  courts  of  ihc  Saracens,' they  embracei 
a^led  for  a  long  time  as  mcTcenaries  in  tb 

Tbcir  chief  refidence  was  in  the  neigh 
from  whence  they  removed  to  Armenii 
ed  as  mercenaries  by  the  fultans  of  Perfia 
It  the  year  1037,  and  fpread  their  ravage 
itric*.  Bound  by  their  religion  to  mak' 
:y  never  were  without  a  pretence  for  in 
iinioni  of  the  Grvek  emperors,  and  wer 
y  able  generals.  Upon  the  decleafion  0 
baracens,  they  made  themfelvet  mafttn  0 
■  the  holy  city  of  Jerufalem  being  ihei 
s  in  which  th^  had  been  tolerated  by  ih 
European  pilgrims  under  fuch  heavy  con 
iiorrible  cruellies  upon  the  Chiitliait  inha 
rife  to  the  famous  crufades,  which  we  hav 
troduftion, 

hat  the  Greek  emperors  were  general! 
)f  the  Chrinians  than  the  Turks;  an. 
here  fpili,  a  Chtiflian  kingdom  was  erefte 
if  Boulogne,  neither  be  nor  his  focce&bi 
er  of  m^niaining  it.  1  he  Turks,  aboi 
Kirdaminioai  on  eveiy  fide,  and  polTclIi: 
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bloody  battles,  he  annexed  to  his  own  dom 
II  he  did  Aleppo,  Antioch,  Tripoli,  Dama 

1520  by  hii  fon  Soliman  the  Magnificen 
the  di^iences  which  prevailed  among  it 
des,  and  drove  the  knights  from  that  iflati 
ri  them  by  the  emperor,  Charles  V.  Tl 
s,  was  a  continual  war  with  the  ChriHia 
hful,  both  by  Tea  and  land.  He  look  fiudi 
at  that  time,  and  Belgrade,  and  carried  o 
).  15^6',  and  two  years  afterwards  idTance 
Vienna,  but  retired  on  the  approach  t 
alfo  in  an  accempt  he  made  lo  take  the  ifle  i 
loked  upon  as  the  grcatclt  prince  that  ev< 

]fi.  by  hii  fon  Seliin  II.  In  his  reign  t} 
1  irrecoverable  blow  rrom  the  Cbriflians,  i 
his  defeat  mieht  have  proved  fatal  to  t^ 
IV  been  pnifued  by  the  Chriftians,  efpecial] 
'ever,  took  Cyprus  from  the  Venetians,  an 

Moors;  he  was  fucceeded  in  1575  by  h 
ttd  the  Perfians  to  cede  Taurus,  Teflis,  an 
irks.  He  likewife  took  the  important  fo) 
;  and  in  1593  he  was  fucceeded  by  Maht 

this  prince  is  diHingaifhed  by  his  orderin 

be  flranglcd,  and  ten  of  his  father's  concc 
to  be  pregnant,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lei 
1  his  Wara  with  the  Chridians,  and  died  t 
i_rh  bis  fucceflbr  Achmet  was  beaten  by  t\\ 
ftultrians  to  a  treaty  in  Ib'ub',  and  lo  confer 
he  was  polTefli^  of  in  Hungary.  Ofman, 
o  mote  than  lixteen  years  uf  a^e,  being  at 

was  pat'to  death  by  the  ianifaries,  whol 
iduccd,  Morad  IV.  fucceeded  in  l6'23,  an 
Sans.  His  btoiber,  Ibrahim,  fucceeded  hii 
e  prince,  and  ftraneled  by  the  janifaries  i 
imet  IV.  was  excelTcDtly  well  ferved  by  h 

took  Candia  from  the  Venetians,  after 
y  years.  This  conquell  coll  the  Venetian: 
;n.  and  the  Turks,  it  is  faid,  1 80,000.  . 
en  ths  Imperialifts  and  the  Turks,,  in  whic 
il,  that  they  laid  Gege  to  Vienna,  but  wei 
'  iiKniiol»d}.ia  raife  it  with  great  lofs,  b 
nd,  and  4(her  Chrillian  generals.  Mahomi 
prifon  by  his  fubjcAs,  and  fucceeded  by  h 

Tuccefsful  in  their  war^  during  his  reign,  an 
rceffor,  Acbmei  I. — but  Muftapha  II.  wh 
iS-V,  headed  hi»  armies  in  pcrfon.  Afti 
as  defeated  by  prince  Eugene;  and  the  peai 
[mperialifts  and  the  Turks,  was  concluded  i 
ha  was  depofed,  his  mufti  was  bebeadei 
I.  mounted  the  throne.  He  was  the  prim 
,  to  Charles  XII.  of  S*eden  ;  and  ended 
peace  concluded  at  Pruth.     When  the  Ru 
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foon  u  he  apparcd  In  it;  and  ill  the  Greeki  that 
I,  or  out  of  their  cilttgn,  were  inflantly  pnt  to  dcaihi 
now  driven  back  to  their  (hips;  but  about  the  famfe 
Ban  fijoadton,  commanded  by  adminl  ElpbinRonCt 
land  to  re-intbrce  count  Orlow'i  armament.  The 
ippeated,  and  an  obttlnare  engagement  was  fought  in 
io,  which  dividei  that  illand  from  Nacolia,  or  the 
Turkilh  fleet  was  confiderably  foperinr  in  force, 
I  fhipt  of  tbc  line,  from  fiity  to  ninety  guns,  be* 
chebcqaea  and  galley*,  amnuniinj  in  ihe  whole  to 
«  Rafliaiia  had  only  ten  fail  of  the  line,  and  five 
Ihe  (hips  engaged  with  great  reTolution,  while  nthcn 
nd  vanoos  caufel  for  not  approaching  fufficiently 
.  a  Ruffian  admiral,  encountered  the  captain  pacba; 
ninety  euni,  yard^rm  and  yard-arm;  (hey  fought 
futy.  Hid  at  length  ran  fo  dole,  that  they  locked 
',  with  grapling-iront  and  other  tKkling.  In  thit 
■n«,  by  'throwing  hand.grenadei  from  the  tops,  (at 
I  fire,  and,  as  ttu}- could  not  now  be  difentangledf 
a  little  lime  equally  in  flama.  Thus  dreadfully  eir* 
It  ■  poffibiliiy  of  fucconr,  they  both  at  length  blew 
srriuc  explofion.  The  commindera  and  piincipil 
idea  were  moftly  faved ;  but  the  crews  were  almoft 
Ireadfal  fate  of  thofe  fhips,  as  well  as  ihe  dinger  tr> 
ar  them,  produced  a  kind  of  panfe  on  both  fidci; 
lion  was  renewed,  and  continued  litl  night  wiihuut 
nragc  on  cither  fide.  When  it  became  dark  the 
leir  cablet,  and  ran  into  i  bay  on  the  coall  of  Na- 
furrounded  ihem  ihus  clofcly  pent  up,  and  in  th« 
ps  were  fuccefifully  conveyed  among  ihe  Turkifb 
>id  behavionr  of  lieutenant  Diigdale,  tn  £nglifhmait 
ice,  who,  though  abandoned  by  his  crew,  himfelf  di. 
IS  of  the  fiie-(hipi.  The  Ate  took  place  fo  cffec. 
honrs  the  whole  fleet,  except  one  man  of  war  and 
were  towed  off  by  the  Ruffians,  wu  totally  deSroy. 
)cy  entered  the  hiTbour,  and  bombarded  and  cani 
,  and  a  collie  that  proteAed  it,  with  fuch  fuccefs, 
blown  up  the  powder-magaxine  in  the  latter,  both 
leap  of  rubbi(h.  Thus  was  there  fcarcely  a  vcflige 
k,  ofa  town,  a  cafHe,  and  a  fine  fleet,  which  had 
t  at  one  the  fame  morning. 

ncipal  military  tranfitAioM  by  land,  in  the  war  be. 
Turkey,  hiLring  been  already  noticed  in  our  aecoant 
re,  we  (h.ill  here  only  a.ld,  ihai  after  a  moS  anfer- 
ide  of  the  Turks,  peace  wai  at  length  concluded  be* 
:  Ruffiinr,  on  the  2lil  of  July,  177*.  a  few  montbt 
f  AchmciIV.  The  emperor  Muftapha  III.  left  a 
lis  13th  year ;  but  as  he  was  too  young  to  manage  the 
It  in  ihe  then  critical  fituation  of  the  Turkilh  affairs, 
1  his  brniber,  the  laie  emperor,  to  fucceed  htm  in 
this  pnncr,  under  tba  ftrongefl  terras  of  recommend- 
tbe  care  of  hii  infant  fon. 

B  of  the  Turks,  fupplied  by  their  nomaroui  Afiitic 
implicit  fubroilfian  to  their  officers,  rather  than  an 
ery  difciptine  or  cjurage  in  war,  hive  bcea  tbc  gicit 
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t  lieconf:eivci]  that  it  leafl  it  became  hii 

of  hit  piedeceflpr,  to  confound  the 
ctxdings.  Thcfe  tain'i&ew  leqaiitd  i 
ihofe  who  afied  under  iheir  coininand 
that  the  hnitHc  fplendour  of  ■  new  an 
ipenfate  for  the  capricious  and  atbitni 
I  was  acco(npani';d. 

id  Oczakaw  furreadered.lo  the  arms  ( 
liltory  of  that  country  ;  and  on  the  12t 
ian  forcK  fat  down  before  Belgrade,  an 
feamcd  almoft  conftaniJ}'  to  attend  the: 

The  place,  to|ether  wiih  its  numeroi 
igorous  Killlance,  on  ihe  8ih  of  Oflt 

wm  liiile  elfe  ihjn  a  fucceflion  of  tt 
circumllance  that  did  not  a  little  cor 
ado|)ied  by  the  AuHrianj  and  Ruflian: 
to  march  out  of  the  fcveral  places  the 
Buthareft,  the  capital  of  Wallachii 
hnnds  of  prince Cobour^;  while  Akei 
iiuctd  by  ihc  RjHiAri;;  and  Bender  fui 
t  wiihout  fuTpicionof  finifter  prafticei 
:  only  check  prefentei!  itfcif  to  thz  aliie 
I  difplayed  the  tnoH  infltxlbte  conftanc) 
iged  to  r.iifc  the  fiege  of  this  plnce  in  th 
ing  fat  <io*n  befirc  it  for  a  petiod  c 
tfT  the  fiege  was  renew^,  and  Orfov 
1790' 
I,  the  war  wai  carried  on  vilh-langaa 

the  [Qonih  of  June  a  conference  wi 
which  the  minillcrs  of  PrulBa,  AuRru 
ices  aSilled,  and  at  which  alfo  an  cnro; 
rfeiit.  After  a  negotiation,  which  cob 
ii  was  agreed  that  a  peace  Ihould  be  con 
ngary  and  the  Ottoman   Pone;  that  th 

general  furrcader  of  all  the  conouefl 
>nly  Choczim  as  a  fecurilytiU  the  Pon 
e  agreemenr,  when  it  was  alfo  to  be  re 

king  of  Piulfia  gave  up  the  Baleic  pre 
iQiQance  in  reducing  them  to  ineAul 

fuccefsful  in  hu  mediaiion  with  RuQii 
Id,  an  imperial  cro^vn  at  flake,  whici 
1  its  charms  »ith  ihrtfe  who  ate  eduoait 
ik  and  dignities.  Her  conquefts  alfo,  c 
mporttot  to  be  eafily  rcHnquithed;  hi 
aclfed  by  the  inf. lient  ftyie  of  Pruffi: 
her  anfwer  to  the  Pruflian  memo  rial  w 
I  of  RulGa  would  m-jke  peace  and  w 
hout   the    interference    of  any    foiei; 

ed,  on  the  part  of  Ruflia,  with  the  taki 
il,  by  Ihe  prince  G4l(itiin  ;  and  in  a  k 
ly  the  fame  genctJl,  in  (he  neigWioulho 
1  l^s  than  -K>1>0  men,  snd  upwards  o.  1 
'cannon.  On  the  ilch  thcRjiliaast 
IY2 
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experienced  a  check,  by  which  Aey  loft  about  700  neo,  vid  vtrc 
ligfd  to  rclinquiih  their  intentioD  of  befieging  finiilov.    At'trr  rr 
forcing  this  place,  the  vifier  proceeded  to  the  banks  of  d^  D.* : . 
near  biUAria  ;  and  by  means  of  a  bridge  which  be  thrrv  acrc{>  \  ' 
ver,  his  advanced  polls  were  enabled  to  make  incurfiom  on  t  ^  •  > 
fite  fide«    The  ability  of  the  Wfier.  and  the  valoar  of  the  Tq;.;-,  • 
however  exerted  in  vain  againft  the  difcipline  and  experience  01  }■ 
pean  armies.    In  the'mondi  of  June  15,000  Turks  were  dc^tc:  . 
a  party  of  caralry  under  general  Kntofow.     On  the  Jd  nf  J . « 
fortrefs  of  Acape  was  taken  by  general  Gndowitfch ;  and  the  e 
Co  the  amount  of  6*(X)0  men,  made  prifoneca.     This  event  was  i  •:. 
on  the  pth  of  the  fame  months  by  a  (ignal  viflory  which  prii\r 
nin  obtained  near  Maczin  over  a  body  of  70»0()0  mca,  the  r     - 
the  Turkilh  army.    The  Ottomans  left  opwarda  of  4O00  dc^tf  -■> 
field  of  battle,  and  loft  their  entire  camp-eqaipage,  co^xr^.  • 
pieces  of  cannon.  The  Roffians  are  faid  to  have  loft  only  IJO  sk-.  #. 
and  between  200  and  300  wounded. 

While  the  war  was  thus  vigoroufly  carried  on,  the  intJi:t:r^  ;  •  ^  - 
tvere  not  ina^ive.    Great  Britain  and  Pruflia,  in  particJir,  'a- 
themfelves  determined  to  fupport  the  balance  of  Europe,  a^  r  >  t  > 
the  emprefs  to  peace  upon  the  bafis  of  a  Jlatmt  fm.     Of  the  inirrtc  r- 
of  Britain  in  this  difpute,  we  have  treated  more  brgdy  in  1    ' 
place.    To  the  firft  application  of  the  Enelifli  niiufleT,  the  c^ 
anfwered  in  nearly  the  fiime  terms  in  which  Ihe  had  befbrc  rr.  - 
the  memorial  of  Pruftia— '*'  That  the  Britifh  court  would  ao:  l<   - 
mitted  to  didlate  the  terms  of  peace."    In  the  oonrie  of  thr  rz;- 
tion,  however,  her  demands  became  more  moderate:  and  n  the  .1. 
cm  powers,  and  piticularly  Denmark,  began  to  exert  thcrT..<r.\r    : 
the  prevention  of  hoftilities,  (he  confined  her  vieirt  to  the  p^nv.  i  « 
Oczakow,  wiih  the  dift rid  extending  from  the  Bog  id  the  Ktr.>ct,  : 
even  then  providing  for  the  free  navigation  of  the  btter  nvc%     ■ 
negotiation  was  protra^ed  to  the   11th  of  Augoft,  when  ai   ir^^ 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  czarina  and  the  Portc^  Dnriv  tt 
thefe  terms— terms  which,  confidering  the  ill  fucceis  of  the  w«r,  .. 
not  be  accounted  very  diiadvantageous  to  the  Turks,  who  \\\:* 
a  fortrefs  more  ufeful  tor  the  purpofe  of  annoying  Ruffia  thjc  i<-' 
fending  their  own  territories;  but  certainly  of  confiderahlc  iir^^  r- . 
to  Kuifia,  which,  by  this  ceflioo,  hasfecured  the  peaceable  poiicJi  .. 
the  Crimea. 

It  is  computed  that  in  this  war  Turkey  loft  200,000  foLlten;  !^ 
Ha,  100,000;  the  Auftrians,  who  fell  in  battle,  or  ia  the  uiu.  ^z 
marfhes,  are  fuppofed  to  exceed  130,000« 

The  treacherous  and  wanton  invafion  of  Egypt  by  the  Frenc^ .  ir  1 7  •  ^ 
without  even  the  pretence  that  the  Porte  had  given  them  an\  c::  c.  -j 
offence,  juiUy  provoked  the  Turks  to  declare  war  againft  Frircc ,  ^ 
as  the  hoftilities  which  have  hitherto  taken  place  between  thdc  p*  u- 
have  been  almoft  entirely  confined  to  the  attack  on  Egypt  juI  i  > 
towns  in  Syria,  of  which  an  account  Is  given  elfewbere,  it  it  un-.r  - 
fary  to  repeat  it  here. 

Selini  HI.  grand-ftgnor,  born  in  1/61 »  fucceeded  to  the  throtr  . 
Turkey  on  the  death  of  his  unctei  the  Xltc  fill  (ao,  April  7,  X'i^iK 
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■  between  S 


50  and  150  Ea8  long, 
30  and  72  Noith  ht. 


oald  be  deceiring  the  reader  to  delJre  h!m  to 
lend  Dpoo  [he  accoaati  given  □<  by  gemtripben* 
id  riraation  of  thefe  vaft  legioni.  £*cft  the 
minittry  arc  ignoitet  of  hci  precifc  tiioiii  wiib 
«,  and  other  nation),  Tanaty/  taken  in  it* 
1  by  (he  Frozen  Ocean  on  the  North  g  by  the 
I  by  China,  India,  Pctfia,  and  the  CaJfiaa  Sea, 
iufcovy  on  the  Weft. 

Subdivifions.  Chief  towu.    Sq.M. 

mtlchaika  Tarurt  "I  Kamtfcbatkx 

Luifkoi  1  arun  /  Jakutlko^ 

il&i  )  Bratrki 

ibci  and  Mogal  (Thibet      f        o««  •<»> 

lioieda  \  ManeaAa 

iack  JKort^oi 

taffian  and  Aftnu    1  Terki 

an  Tartary  jAftnKan 

eria     -  ITobolIk 

mue  Tartarr  >Bocharia      .      850,000 

teck  Tamry  J  Stuoareaod  339,840 

pemnfula,  which  extendi  from  noith  to  foath 
:y  minutei.  It  ii  divided  into  four  difttid), 
Irepoil,  Vcrchnci,  or  Upper  Kamtlchatkoi 
ower  Kanufchatkoi  Oftrog. 
irincipal  mountaini  ate  Caucafji  in  Circaffia, 
ifiH  aod  Ararat,  To  contigaoui  to  it,  that  they 
of  the  fame  mounuin,  which  croflci  all  A6i 
odics :  and  the  mountains  of  Stolp,  in  the 

roMn  Ocean,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  the  CaC 

mI  riven  are,  the  Wolga,  which  rum  a  coarie 
ie  Oby,  which  divides  Afia  frarn  Europe;  the 
:n(kai  the  Burnimpooter  ;  the  Lena,  and  the 
Ru^iao  and  Chinctc  enifnres. 
AND  PRODUCE.]  Theairofthia  country  IB 
of  its  vait  extent  fiom  North  lo  South  i  the 
eyond  ibe  arflic  polar  circle,  and  the  footh- 
iude  with  Spain,  rrance,  lu^y,  and  put  ttf 
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Nova  Zcmblaand  Ruffian  Lapland  arc  weft  uiu;cTr.fortjV.lg  r^ 
the  earth,  which  is  covered  vr'uh  fnow  nine  roonihj  in  rf  \r:r, 
extremely   barren*   and  every  where    incumbered    with  ur* 
anarihes,   uninhabited  mountains,     and   impenetrable  ih':*:'L:'  . 
climate  of  Silieria  is  cold,  but  the  air  is  pure  and  wbok:  nc  :  . 
Tookc  obferves,  that  its  inhabitants,  in  all  probab.lit?,  v   ;' •  r 
extreme  old  age,  if  they  were  not  {o  much  addictcJ  t(  an  i" 
ufc  of  intoxicating    liquors.     Siberia    prodticfs  r)C,  osts,  -. 
almoft  to  the  60ih  degree  of  nor!hern   latitude.     Cabh*j«'. 
turneps,  and  ciuuml)crs,  thrive  here  tolerably  well ;  bm  fc 
other  grcers.     All  experiments  to  bring  froit-trecs  to  b<^ar !  j  * 
been  in  vain  :  but  there  is  reafon  to  believe  that  indullry  s- 
jnay  at  length  overcome  the  rudeneG  of  the  clia>atc.    Ci- 
ilrawberrics  of  fevcral  forts  are  faid  to  grow  here  in  as  ^nn 
As  in  the  Englifh  gardens.     Heibs,  as  well  medicinal  a<  :  ' 
gether  with  vari^  us  edible  roots,  arc  found   very  gcrei.i.. 
there  arc  no  bees  in  a'l  Siberia.     Aftracan,  and  the  fcU  rr  . 
•  Tartary,  arc  extremely  fertile,  owing  more  to  nature  I'y^  • 
The  parts  that  are  cultivated  produce  excellent  fruits  of  ;*  : 
kinds  known   in   Europe,    cfpecially  grapes,  which  are  rr-    • 
largeft  aud  fincft  in  the  world.     The  fummers  arcver)^^^-.  ' 
the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  OAoher  the  air  is  pc;-ic..^ 
ibii  fomeiimes  ryined,  by   incredible  quantities  of  locu.i5.    •»• 
vrho  travelled  with  the  Ruffian  ambaffador  to  China,  rf:r' • 
parts  of  Tariary  as  dcfirable  and  fertile   countries,  tiitf''"  • ' 
ipontaneoufly  to  an  amazing  heicht.     The  country  ot  *  -*'^ 
higheft  in  Afia,  and  is  a  part  of  that  elevated  tract  whi.^r^-'  '  • 
'    the  rivers  of  India  and  China,  and  thofc  of  Siberia,  a^i  ^^  r^"^ 
Tartary. 

Metals  and  miner. 

Eold,  fiber,  copper,  iron^ 
irgc  teeth  found    here    have   occkfioncd   difputcs  vl<H  ^'*' 
whether  they  belong  to  elephants  or  fifhes.  , 

A171MAL8.]     Thefe  are  camels,  dromedaries,  bears,  v<"^^'' 
the  other  land  and  amphibious  animals  that  are  commi>n '^  f 
ern  parts  of  Europe,     Their  horfes  arc  of  a  good  (n^  tor  ir. 
and  very  hardy  :  as  they  run  wild  till  they  a-^e  five  or  iix  )C-'^  ;  ^ 
are  generally  headflrong.     Near  Allracan,  there  is  a  i"'^'/»  ^"^  / 
l^uffians  baba, 
lias  a  broad  bill 

more ;  he  wades  near  the  edge  of  a  river,  and  on  iccing  i 
x)f  foiiall  iifhes,  fpreads  his  wings  and  drives  thetn  to  a  '^^  ^   * 
he  gobbles  as  many  of  them  as  he  can  into   his  \^Z'  ^'  V  •'  . 
afhore,  eats  them,  or  carries  them  to  his  young.    Suaic  i^^^  • ' 
this  bird  to  be  the  pelican. 

The  foreftsof  Siberia  are  well  flocked  with  a  vanVfvo^'''T   . 
©f  which  are' not  to  be  found  in  other  countries.    Tli'tc  'tr  • 
habitants  with  food  and  clothes;   and,  at  the  fame  tinie»  /-' 
with  commodities   for  an  advantageous  trade.    Siberia  ic;*   * 
dered  as  the  native  country  of  black   foxes,   fables,  af";^  ^'^* 
Ikina  of  which  arc  here  fuperior  to  thofc  of  any  p*^'  ^'       '^-x, 
Horfes  and  cattle  are  in  great  plentv,  and  fold  at  low  pti^**V 
grunniens   of  Lmnafusy   or  grunting  ox,  which   inraoU*   ^*, 
Thibet,  has  a  Uil  of  uncommon  beauty,  full  and   flowing.  ^>l -^  ; 
and  Llky  textuic,     Thofc  tails  arc  a  c'oniidcrabk  ariidc  Ot  ^M^'  " 


ALS.]     It  is  faid  that  Siberia  c.^o'J  ■ -'  -"' 
I,  jaf^er,  lapis  bzuli,  and  Wilort^:  a 


I,  of  a  grey  colour,  and  fomc thing  larger  t..jm  * 
►ill,  under  which  hangs  a  bag  that  may  contain  •' 
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fafEcD  fnull  bundlei  of  the  hair  to  >  fan- 
Baps  ;  the  Chinefe  dye  tufu  of  it  with  a 
their  caps,  and  the  Tnrlis  anploy  it  u  ot. 
'  fome  cTToncoufly  called  hocfe-tatls. 
■  NTS,  MANNiKi,!  Wc can  form  no  pro. 
,  AND  DRiss.  Jbable  conjcAnie  as  to 
n  Tartar;  ;  but,  from  matw  circa mllancei, 
re  far  from  heinK  proponioned  to  tbe  ex. 
are'  in  general  Kioag  made  flout  men ; 
flaitith,  their  eyes  fmall  znA  bliclc,  but 
feared^  vi&blc,  as  they  continoally  thin 
by  the  roots.  The  beauty  of  the  Cir. 
>Ie  commodity  in  that  country  ;  for  pa- 
:  of  felling  their  daughter)  10  recruit  the 
Turkey  and  Perfia.  i'hcy  are  purchaled, 
ind  taoght  fuch  accomptifhrneais  as  fuit 
m  more  Mluable  again!)  the  Hay  offale. 
wandering  fort  of  people.  In  their  pere* 
fpring,  iheir  naffloer  m  oaa  body  being 
by  their  €ock)  and  herds.  When  tlKf 
f  live  upon  i(  uU  all  its  grafa  and  verdure 
money,  except  phai  they  get  from  their 
Sans,  or  Turks,  in  exchange  for  cattle ; 
,  filks,  SuSi,  and  other  apparel  for  their 
^chanics,  except  thofe  who  make  irmi. 
greateft  lUvery ;  their  only  employment  ia 
and  managing  their  horfes.  If  they  an 
'i(h  he  may  live  in  one  fixed  place,  and 
ig  themlelvci  they  are  tery  hofpitable, 
aogera  and  travellers  who  conlideniially 
otenion.  They  are  nalarally  of  an  eafy, 
^  to  laughter,  and  fddum  deprefled  by 
a  ftrong  refcmblance  between  the  north, 
md  fome  nations  of  Canada,  in  North 
any  of  their  people  are  infirm  through 
mpen  reckoned  insurable,  they  make  s 
fome  river,  in  which  they  leave  him  with 
or  never  return  to  viflt  him.  On  fuch' 
:ir  parents  a  good  office  in  fending  them 
tanding  this  behaviour,  many  nations  of 
I  the  fouth^  are  tradable,  humane,  and  ar«' 
OS  fenTimenri.  Their  aS'ea ion  for  theit 
their  authority,  cannot  be  exceeded  ;  and 
hatdiftinguifhed  them  in  all  agei.  Hi- 
Ig  of  Perfia,  having  invaded  them  with  all 
rhe  Scythians  retiring  by  little  and  Utile, 
>  demand  where  It  was  they  propofed  ra, 
when  they  intended  to  begin  fighting, 
'ith  a  fpiric  fo  peculiar  lo  that  people, 
cultivated  fieldi,  for  the  defence  of  which 
but  when  once  he  was  come  to  the  plKfr 
he  Ibould  then  QadirRand  in  «h)t  manner 

boiftmanlhip  from  their  infancy ;  they  I'd. 
ue  dexterous  in  QuwiiBS  ^  >  nttk,  info^ 

aY* 
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-      "^'^  -<.  lu  otjcA,  the  more  rcnote  Tartm  ab. 

■%s__     ^'=^.  himfelf.     Thcf  believe  him  to  he  iai. 

^^I'i'^^*      ■  -    '^8?  "*•*  »'"'*•     Eweiy  ve^r  Uwy 

^^li?^.?^  "^M?  ■■"*  make  rich  oficriagi  at 

>  ..■^  .«^   <^,  ^o  ii  1  Mancbou  Titiir,  doei 

y*^A?&'^'5  "^^  ^               -ligiou»  capacity,  though 

^  ^T-^^^-C^,:-^  "i"''  ".'  «'"'  ?^*"'' 

<:i;    Cb  ^<i,-  •''ifc^-J'^  ^-poted,  as  hu  nuncio,  from 

;,    fh..  ."^  "^       "J;  *  repnted  the  moll   orthodox 

''''■'^''^^^A^  'he  Grind   Lama  f«m»  to  die 

'l'^*'^    *^  .oiil  ID  faft  only  qoiti  a  crizy  habi- 

"-'/■  "^1^^  *"  ^''"'  *^  *'  •>  iifcoveicd  again 

;<  -^_^  ^nuD  token),  luiown  only  lo  the  l)una» 

,'.'^-'"  .  always  awtark     In  177*i  theGnnd  Li- 

^  oad  becD  difuovered  fome  time  before  by  the. 

■a  anihnritv  and  fanftiry  of  charafler,  is  oext  to 

niinoriiy,  afb  ai  chief.     The  lanui^ 

well  aa  the  muft  poweiful  body  in  the 

in  (heir  hands;  and,  bcfidea,  fill  np 

held  ia  great  veneration  among  theni< 

11  at  Patuli ,  a  y»H  palace  on  a  mouiu 

impooter,  about  Icven  miles  from  La- 

ompany  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lama 

et,  thou|h  io  many  refpe&  it  difiere 

yet  in  others  it  has  ■  great  affinity  to 

veneration  for  the  cow,  and  alfo  highly 

the  fource  of  which  they  believe  to  be 

idian  pilgTiins,  often  vilit  Thibet  u  a 

entcrcniiii  a  body  of  iw«  ot  three  huD< 

eligious  influence  and  authority,    the 

(tied  power  throughout  his  dominioiu, 

tder  on  Bengal. 

y  prevalent  among  the  Tartan,  is  that 
of  this  rrligipus  ft-fi  believe  in  otie 
II  thing). '  They  believe  that  he  lovet 
es  I  that  be  knows  every  thing,  and  ■■ 
o  attention  to  the  particular  anions  of 
to  be  able  to  ofiend  him,  or  to  do  any 
hii  fight.  But  they  aUb  maintain  that 
the  government  of  the  world,  and  tbs 
number  of  fubaltero  divinities,  under 
vbo,  ncvcTihclefs,  generall;^  aft  accord- 
lerefore  mankind  cannot  difpenfe  with 
er  for  obtaining  their  favour."  They 
3f{  pari,  thefe  inlcrior  deities  abominate 
Y,  fraud,  and  croelty.  They  are  all 
Itnice  i  but  they  have  many  fupeifti- 
ong  all  ihc  Schamanes,  women  arc  coo- 
a  men,  and  are  thought  to  liave  been 
ifuTC,  to  people  the  world,  and  to  look 
confequence  of  thefe  principkii  thcf 
id  contempt. 

ly  be  furprifed  to  find  ihia  anicle  iu  ta 
thing  it  thore  certain,  than  ihat  under 
4  their  earl;'  dcfeendaats,  AlUacto  aiii 
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the  king<^om  of  Rafan,  and  other  provincei,  ind  made  his  mw  re- 
fpe^ed  through  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  fame  of  Tamerlane  has  been  more  permanent  thati  thtt  of  Zi:^- 
gis  Khan:  his  defeat  of  the  Turkifti  emperor  Bajazei  his  been  n::i.'l 
m  the  hiftory  of  that  nation.  The  honour  of  being  dc'ctjilfi  tr  a 
him  is  claimed  not  only  hv  all  the  Khans  and  petty  princes  of  Tiiuf. 
but  by  the  emperor  of  Hindooftan  himfclf.  1  he  capiul  of  thi>  coi:-.:'? 
is  Bokharia.  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  the  Dime  of  Buch.rs; 
fituated  in  the  latitude  of  35  degrees  15  minutes,  and  13  mik!L*:r.-t 
from  the  once  famous  city  of  Samarcand,  the  binb.placcof  Tdmeiia 
the  Great. 

The  prefcnt  inhabitants  of  this  immenfe  common  comprfc  ir/v. 
merable  tribes,  who  range  at  pleafure  with  iheir  flocks  and  their  bi-, 
in  the  old  patriarchal  manner.  Their  tribes  arc  commanded  bv  ffpi'/: 
khans,  or  leaders^  who,  upon  particular  encrgencio,  tk<\  i  f  rj: 
khan,  who  claims  a  paramount  power  over  firangersas  weili!r^i>'> 
and  who  can  frequently  bring  into  the  field  100,000  horfrmr.  Hj 
chief  refidcnce  is  a  kind  of  military  (larion,  whk  b  is  moved  icd '  ;^!^>i 
according  to  the  chance  of  war  and  other  occafions.  When  the  n^  ^^^ 
minions  of  Zingis  Khan  fell  to  pieces,  under  his  fiicceffr»n  in  l^c!'^''^ 
century,  the  Mogul  and  1  artar  hordes,  who  had  formed  oncfro^"*. 
^gain  fcparaied,  and  have  (i nee  continued  diftind.  The)' are  bojT  ri 
on  every  fide  by  the  RuiTian,  the  Chinefe,  the  Mogul,  the  P<r.unn: 
the  Turk.i(h  empire?,  each  of  whom  are  pufhing  on  their  comjudls  m 
this  extenf. ve,  and ,  in  fome  places,  fertile  country.  The  kbaw pari r;;- 
butc,  or  acknowleilgment  of  their  dependency  upon  one  or  other  a*  i^f'f 
powerful  neighbours,  who  treat  them  with  caution  and  kmi  ^^^ 
friend  (hip  of  thefc  barbarians  is  of  the  utmoft  confrqw^'f  'o  ^^ 
powers  with  whom  they  are  allied.  Some  tribes,  howcrcr,  »n'«  ^^ 
dependency:  and  when  united,  they  form  a  powerful  body,  andcrf  «rtc 
liave  been  very  formidable  to  their  neighbours,  priicuUriy  to  ibeCai- 
nefe. 

The  method  of  carrying  on  war,  by  wafting  the  cooorry,  » '^  '"• 
cient  among  the  Tartars,  and  pradifed  by  all  of  them  from  the  Dar^-^ 
caftward.  This  circumflance  renders  them  a  dreadful  enemy  lojff''- 
lar  troops,  who  muft  thereby  be  deprived  of  all  fubfiftcncc;  whicn: 
Tartars,  having  always  many  fparc  horfea  to  kill  and  eat,  arc  ai  w  *•''* 
for  proviiions'. 
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SITUATION  AND  EXTENT, 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Mllct. 

licngth  I  k^O  I  u^.^^„  (  ^0  and  42  North  latitude.  ] ,  o,>5,«^* 
Breadth  liZOO  i  °^*^^"  1  ya  and  12J  taft  loD^ilod^  J    ^ 

Chinefc  Tartary.  ^^♦^ 


644>i'<^' 


Boundaries.]  ChINA  is  bounded  by  Tartary,  and  m  am^^  J 

ftone  wall  of  five  hundred  leagues  in  lf'»3'''' '' 
the  north  i  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  divides  it  fto«  N^^"^  * 


I 

■ 

r 


,  on  Ok  esil{  b^  the  Chinelian  Sea,  fbath ;  and  by  TcmqiuD. 
[be  Tartarian  couauia  and  mouutaiiu  of  Thibei  and  RulSa,  on 

:hiDffe  Tartary  ii  bounded  sn  the  north  by  Siberia;  on  the  eaft  by 
GultofKamifchatkaandibeEafternSeaj  on  ibe  fuuth  byChiuaj 
1  OB  ihe  ve&  by  ibe  country  of  the  Calmoulu,  who  are  eftabiUhcd 
ftrra  the  Cafpian  Sea  and  Calgu. 

biSem  Tarury  cxuuda  north  and  fooih  from  the  41ft  to  the  5jtll 
^mofoortblaiitude,  and  eaft  and  weft  from  about  ihc  I37lh  de|^ree 
i'lngitodc  to  the  Eallein  Sea,  li  it  bounded  on  the  north  by  Siberia ; 
]  ihe  fonih  by  the  Gulf  of  Ixa~tong  and  Corca ;  on  the  eaft  by  the 
Mirrn  Sci ;  and  on  the  weft  by  the  countiy  of  the  Moguls.  The 
.niiyiidtvided  into  three  grand  deoaitnients,  the  pmvincca  of  Cbcn- 
■"i.  Kino,  and  Triickari  of  which  the  chief  towni  are  Mougdon. 
Im,  nd  Triicicair.     . 

DiviiioH  AND  population]  The  empire  of  China  i*  divided 
ijsficm  piovinces,  each  of  which  mi^ht,  (ot  its  extern,  fetiilily,  po- 
•lyifadi,  and  opulence,  rank  at  a  diOina  kingdom.  The  followtng 
i^ratntof  ihedivifion,  population,  and  extent  of  China  Proper,  waa 
■'■imd  10  Ixud  Macartney,  at  hia  requeil,  by  Chow-ta-Zhin.  a  Chi> 
i^c  Tuiukiia,  and  is  fbanded  on  auchcotic  docanienta,  taken  from  oiw 
I  iht  public  offices  io  Pckin. 


I^M«.       . 

Populxion. 

Sq.  Uil». 

A«-. 

P=-il«.l« 

3i;ooo,ooo 

5«.949 

37.7»7.3*o 

lp«i«.l     J 

Ji.000,000 

«9,ooo/ioft 

9».9*i 
7f,i7» 

59*495.040 
46.l9«.64o 

X  1,000,000 

» 

}4)"7>>oa 

^zh-""-}- 

14,000,  oco  7 

«W.77» 

V,6s*.Um 

6s,  104 

4.,S6t,S«o 

34,000,000 

65,104 

■7,000,000 

S1.37".5«» 

'tai-fe 

U.l«t 

iS,ooo,ooo  1 

'S*.""! 

9g.sS(,iM 

i..k.«,.  . .  . :  ■ 

106,7  ja,ooo 

11,000,000 

79,45« 

5c,8Si,»40 

■■,000,000 

78.1  SO 

^■^■'■*-»<, 

9,O£,0,0OO 

64.SS* 

4i,jl4,S*0 

Total 

jjl,ood.ooo 

1.197-999 

130,7 i9.3<o 

'^'iih  lefpeft  to  lhi»  ftatement,  fir  George  Staunton,  who  compiled 
ilit)Mlido«s  and  auihenlic  account  of  the  late  Englifti  crabaffy  to  Chi- 
M,  obtriti,  that  "  the  Mtcnt  of  the  provinces  ii  afcertained  by  aftro- 
"otnicjl  obrwvarioni,  ■»  well  as  by  admeafurement.  The  number  of  in- 
Ji'itlHil,  i,  regularly  taken  in  each  divifion  of  a  diftria  by  a  tyihing. 
01^  ot  CTery  icnih  reader  of  a  family.  Thofc  retomi  arc  cotleft;d 
^'  ufictrs  relident  fo  near  as  to  b;  capable  of  correflinp  any  groft  mif- 
"^f.  uidall  the  teiums  are  lodged  in  the  great  rcgifier  at  Pcktn.— 
f^mgh  ihe  general  ftiiemeot  li  ftriflly  the  refult  of  thofc  •returns  add. 
c' loach  other,  which  feem  little  liable  to  error,  or,  lidcen  feparately, 
'"doulit.  ynihe  anwuni  of  the  whole  is  fo  prodigious  as  to  dagger 
^*t   U  maft.  kowever,  be  ^ollefted,  that  population  in  Chma  11 
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With  flonc  quays,  and  fometliMs  with  biidgei 
n.  The  navigatiin  u  flow,  and  the  veileli 
-  No  prccautioni  ate  wanting,  that  could  be 
nee,  for  the  fa,kiy  of  the  pilFengen,  in  cafe  a 
river,  ot  expofed  to  locrenis  from  the  mam- 

the  variety  that  iifeoonpon  their  boidenit 
R  a-^etf  bigh  degree,  u  wallufertite,  in 

;  indoftry  of  the  Chinefe,  that  they  are  not  en. 
foods,  though -no  country  U  E>etter  fitted  for 
tindi.  They  fufier,  hawevef,  none  to  groir 
or  on  the  fidei  of  (nouotaion,  frooi  whetNe 
can  be  conveyed  to  any  jiact  by  vater. 
DCE.]  Th^aifof  thig  empire  is  acconUi^ 
t%.  Towards  the  noith  it  is  Iharp,  in  the  nid- 
[h  hot.  The  (oil  u,  either  by  nature  or  art. 
;  can  mtnifter  to  the  .necelliltc*,  coovcnienoeii 
:ullure  of  the  cotton,  and  the  rice-field),  fram 
abitaiua  ate  (luihed  and  fed,  ii  ingenioi}i  aU 

The  rare  trees,  and  aromatic  prodofliont, 
cinal,  that  abound  in  other  parit  of  die  world, 
and  fome  are.pualiar  to  iifdf. 
lort  trunk,  a  fmouth  bark,  crooked  branchet, 
bcarl,  aod  U  about  the  heiehi  of  a  common 
t  produces  has  all  the  quahties  of  oar  tallow, 
ithoil  fervet  the  native)  as  candles  :  but  th^ 
ghtclear,  Oflheoiher.trcei  peculiarto  China 
kind  of  flour;  fame  partake  of  the  (UCuie  of 
IK  la  poifonoiu,  but  affordi  the  fincft  vamilh 
lat  can  be  bid  of  thefir,  aad  many  other  beau^ 
ChiDcTe,  ootwithflanding  tbtir  induliry,  are 
cuftoms,  that  they  ate  very  little,  if  at  all'. 

The  fame  may  be  f^id  of  their  richeft  fruity 
from  bnag  fo  delicious  as  thoTe  of  EuTopc, 
This  is  owing  to  the  Chinefe  never  prafiifin? 
trees,  and  Jtaowing  nothing  of  cxpeiimental 

>1e  here  r.ot  to  mention  the  taw  filk,  which  fo 
and,  above  all,  the  tia  piant,  or  (hrtib.  It  is 
ined  to  prevent  luxutUncy.  "  Vaft  trafis  of 
;  StauntsnJ  are  planted  with  it,  paniculaily  in 

]i«  perpendicular  growth  is  impeded  tor  the 
its  leaves,  which  is  dose  tiift  in  fpring,  and 
coQife  of  the  fummer.    lis  long  and  tender 

from. the  root  without  any  intervfning  naked 
rofe-tree,  and  (he  expanded  petals  of  the  tlower 
that  of  the  cofp.  Every  infoimauon  received 
concurred  in  alfirmiTig  that  its  qualities  de- 
in  which  it  grew,  and  the  age  at  which  the 
the  trcT,  as  well  as  upon  the  n^anagement  of 
argeft  and  oldeft  leaves,  which  are  the  Icaft 
r  the  tife  of  the  lowed  claflcs  of  the  peopk, 
uith  little  previous  manipuUiion,  and  flill  re. 
etable  talte  which  is  curamon  lo  moft  frefh 
i  in  a  little  time,  wt.iitt  the  more  eOential  fla. 
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■foil,  Ai  they  pir<!i  hy  bury'og  grounds 
the  popular  opinioD,  like  rbe  coin  to 

the  Elyliiri  ficMa,  are  nnderdood  to  be 
exidcQce,  into  ihe  meani  of  providing 

arc  rxtreniely  extenRve,  owing  to  that 
Ihinerc,  which  prevent!  thetn  from  opeiu 
ivhete  the  traces  of  a  foriner  one  tenuia 

nfe  a  table,  upon  which  are  wtitten  the 
T,  and  great  grandfather,  before  whicfi 
id  proftrate  tficrafelves ;  and  when  the  " 
E  of  the  great  grandfather  is  taken  away,  ' 

language  contains  Only  three  hundred  Jnd 
hut  then  each  word  is  pronoanced  with 
ach  with  a  difftient  meaning,  that  it 
uld  be  eafily  imagined.  The  million^ 
haraflers  as  well  as  they  can  to  the  ex- 
dcvifed  eleven  diCetent,  and  fome  of 
ind  afpiraiions,  to  fignify  the  various 
prefTions  of  the  voice,  which  dill inguiih 
;  monDfyllable,  The  Chinefe  oral  tan^ 
contracted,  is  unfit  for  literature;  and, 
wmprifed  in  arbitrary  charaflers,  which 
numerous,  amounting  to  about  eighty 
irholly  addrcffed  to  the  eye,  and  having 
fpoken,  the  latter  has  ftil!  continued  in 
llalc,  while  the  former  has  received  all 

The  genins  of  the  Chtnefe  is  jxculiar  to 
lion  of  what  b  beautiful  in  writing,  re- 
in painting  ;  and  yet  in  their  garden- 
[hey  exhibit  the  true  fublime  and  beau* 
perations  of  arithmetic  with  prodigious 
the  Europeans.  Till  the  litter  came 
[of  mnlhematical  learning  and  alt  its 
iroper  apparatus  for  aflronomjcal  obfer- 
tming  which  exifted  among  ifiem  was 
n ;  but  even  the  arts  irtroduct^  by  the 
tion  among  them,  and  lafled  very  little 
who  wascodtemporary  with  our  Charlei 
will  ever  be  revived.  It  has  baen  gene^i 
iriming  befiire  the  Europeans;  bni  that 
uing  (  for  the  fufile  and  nrnveahle  types 
rman  inventions.  The  Chinefe,  how* 
e  llamped  from  plates  or  blocks,  many 
IS  difcovtred  in  Europfk 
id  retaining  fuch  a  number  of  arbitrary 
«  in  wh»  may  be  calle^i  the  Chinefe 
the  progreft  of  iheir  erudition.  But 
ere  learning  is  attended  with  fuch  ho. 
here  arc  more  powerfiil  inducements  to 
terati  are  reverenced  as  another  fpecies, 
linChtnav    It  itieit  birth -be  ever  fa 
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a  moA  nfomred  fnin  iu  obj«ft,  the  more  rtDote  Tirtan  ■(>- 
— I  M«,-  „  j,e  Deiij,  bimftlf.  They  believe  him  to  be  iou 
d  with  all  knowledge  and  vinae.  Every  rear  tbey 
tent  para  to  worOii^  and  nuke  rich  oSeringt  at 
eraperor  of  China,  who  it  a  Mancboa  Tartar,  does 
idgrnenta  to  him  in  hia  leligtous  capacity,  though 
'  to  hia,  and  adualty  enccrtaini,  at  a  great  ezpenfe, 
ng,  an  inferiw  Idma,  depated,  as  hii  nuncio,  fron 
on  of  thafe  who  are  repDied  the  moll  orthodox 
IDS  11,  that  when  ihe  Grand  Lana  reenu  to  die 
if  infirmity,  bit  foul  in  faifi  only  qnit*  a  crazy  habi> 
lotber  youDger  or  belter,  and  it  ii  difcovered  again 
child,  by  certain  lokena,  Itnown  only  to  the  lamaa 
order  he  always  appears.  In  177-1>  the  Grand  La- 
hid)  had  been  diuovered  fome  time  before  by  the 
I.  is  authority  knd  hnAity  of  charaAer,  is  next  to 
id,  during  his  minoriiy,  a(h  as  chief.  The  lamas, 
namerOus,  as  well  as  the  muft  pouerful  body  in  the 
hood  cntiiely  io  their  hands ;  and,  befides,  fill  up 
1,  which  ate  held  iu  great  veneration  among  them. 

Grand  Lama  is  at  FatuH,  a  vaft  palace  on  a  moiin* 

of  the  BorrumpooCct,  about  fcien  miles  from  La. 
Eafl-India  company  made  a  treaty  with  the  Lama 
of  Thibet,  though  in  many  refpeds  it  diffen 
Bramins,  yet  in  others  it  has  a  great  affinity  to 

have  a  great  veneration  for  the  cow,  and  alTo  highly 

the  Ganges,  the  fource  of  which  rhe^  believe  to  be 
nniaflin,  or  Indian  pilgrims,   often  vi(it  Thibet  as  a 

Lama  alwayi  enlertJins  a  body  of  two  oi  three  bun. 
Befidcs  his  rcligioui  influence  and  authority,  the 
efled  of  unlimited  power  ihtougbout  his  domioioiUt 
nfive,  and  border  on  Bengal. 

.  which  is  very  prevalent  among  the  Tartan,  is  that 
rhe  profefibrs  of  this  religious  feft  believe  in  one 

creator  gf  all  things.  •  Ttiey  believe  that  he  love* 
lU  his  creatures ;  that  he  knows  every  thing,  and  ia 
hat  he  pay's  no  Bitention  to  the  partictjUr  aflions  of 
»I  for  them  to  be  able  to  ofieud  him,  or  to  do  any 
neritorious  in  hi*  fight.  But  they  alfo  maintain  that 
;  has  divided  the  government  of  the  world,  and  the 
nong  a  great  number  of  fubaliem  divinilici,  under 
miroDl,  but  who,  ne*'enhelefs,  generally  afl  accord- 
tncies;  and  therefore  mankind  cannot  difpcnfe  with 
in  their  power  for  obtaining  their  favour.  They 
Ut,  for  the  moft  pari,  thefe  inferior  deities  aboounate 
limed  villainy,  fraud,   and  cnclty.     They  aie  all 

a  future  exigence  ;  but  they  have  many  fuj<C[fli' 
tafUces,  Among  all  the  Schamanes,  women  ate  con- 
iftly  inferior  to  men,  and  are  thought  to  have  beca 
:ir  fenfual  pleafgte,  to  people  the  world,  aod  to  lotAi 
lin;  and,  in  confequence  of  thefc  priiKipIes,  tiej 
ich  Icverity  and  contempt. 

I'hc  reader  may  be  fuipiifed  to  find  this  article  in  an 
rtan;  yet  nothing  ii  mote  cenain,  than  that  undec  . 
raoxtline,  ai>4  their  euly  dcfcendaQta*  Aftncu  aui 


hmilv,  flecpiog  in  dilTcrent  bei]$,  divided 
:be  ceiling.     One  common  raum  is  ufed  fat 

more  ertenfive  and  populom  than  Peking  j 
rt  in  China,  and^ihe  an]y  port  ihar  has  been 
lans.  The  ciiy  wA\  is  above  five  miles  in 
leafant  walks  around  it.  From  the  tnp  of 
ch  forts  are  bnill,  yoa  have  a  fine  profpcft 
ully  inwrfperfed  wiih  mnumains.  Utile  hill'., 
lefc  again  pleafjntly  diverfilicd  with  fmall 

temples,  the  fcati  of  mandarins  and  oiher 
■d  with  delightful  lakes,  canals,  and  fmall 

on  which  are  numberlefs  boacs  and  junk^i, 
h  the  mod  fertile  parts  of  the  country.  The 
on  gates,  and  withiniide  of  each  there  is  a 
jf  Canron  arc  very  flraight,  but  generally 
mei.  There  arc  many  pretty  buildings  in 
triumphal  arches,  and  temples  wsll  ftdcked 
^Canton  are  fo  crowded,  that  it  is  difficult 
lan  of  any  falhion  is  feldom  to  be  feen,  no. 
oat  of  her  chair.  There  are  great  numben 
Itrfh,  poulir)-,  vegetables,  :>nd  all  kind*  of 
ery  cheap.  There  are  many  pnvate  walk* 
,  where  thofe  of  the  bciier  fort  have  their 
le  ffequented  by  Europeans,  whofe  bufinefa 
rt  of  the  city,  where  there  are  only  (hops  and 
-hinefc  rradcts  of  any  fuhfiance  keep  thfir 
r  do  bulinefs,  buteiihcrin  the  city,  in  the 
iher  up  in  the  country.     '1  hey  have  all  fuch 

windows  ate  made  towards  the  llreets,  but 
:  biifinefs,  nor  do  any  of  their  windows  look 
hours.  The  (hops  of  thofe  that  deal  in  filk 
[how,  and  arc  all  in  one  place ;  for  tradef. 
of  goods  herd  together'  in  the  fame  ftrcer. 

in  this  city,  and  its  fuburbs,   1,21)0.000 

,jOOO  traiiing  vcffils  lying  before  the  city. 
ruRES.]  Chi-^a  is fo happily  ficusled,  and  pro. 
Trials  for  manutifturrs,  th^t  it  may  be  faid 
uftry  :  but  it  is  an  indullry  without  tnfte  or 
n  wiih  great  an  and  neatnuls.  They  make 
)o  and  other  trees,  as  well  as  nf  cotton,  but 
t  or  printing, 
iiell  Known  in 

The  antiquity  of  their  printing,  whic'i 
5  iheir  characters  on  blocks  ol  wood,  has  al. 
Flo  manufaclure  of  that  eanhern-ware  gcne- 
>f  China  was  long  a  fvcr.r  iu  Kuroi'c,  and 
hatcountrv.  Though  the  Cl.iwfc  aff.ft  ro 
I  fecret,  j-erit  is  well  known  ih^l  the  princi- 
pulverifed  earth,  ai>d  that  feveral  European 
.inefe  in  roanufafluring  this  commodity  *. 
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vtiy  ufeful  in  preferring  the  pabltc  tnii([nilliij, 
Sefb  of  imliiiion.     By  their  infliiutions,  likrwife, 

RffloDlirate  to  the  emperor,  but  in  the;  moft  fitb. 
,  the  errors  of  his  government ;  and,  when  be  wu 
s  freedom  wis  often  attended  with  fhe  nioft  falu- 
taay  in  the  world  ii  fo  well  providisi  with  ma^i. 
ge  of  juflice,  both  in  civil  and  ciiminal  matters,  u 
often  iiieffeflual,  through  wint  of  public  viriue,  in 
emperor  ii  ft  vied  "  ffo/^  Sen  of  Murvta,  Salt  GavtFm 
M  FalhtT  of  hi,  Ptople." 

lere  is  in  China  no  ftate  religion.  None  it  paid, 
aged  by  it.  The  Chinefe  have  no  Sunday,  nor 
u  a  week ;  the  templet  are,  however,  open  eierf 
devotees,  Peifonsof  that  defcfipiion  have,  from 
grants,  though  co  no  great  amount,  for  the  mainte- 
V,  but  no  haAi  are  fubjefl  to  ct^clefiadical  tiihca. 
ie  faith ;  many  of  the  mandarins  of  another  ;  and 
>mmon  people  of  a  third,  which  is  that'  of  Fo,  No 
note  fuperflitioui  than  the  common  Chinefe.  Be- 
res  of  devotion  on  Cie  part  of  the  priefts  and  fe. 
iK  panicularly  frequentpd  by  the  difeiples  of  Fo, 
inderiakinp  of  importance;  whether  to  marry, 
ir  conclu^  a  bargain,  or  change  fittiation,  or 
Event  in  life,  it.  is  ncceflary  lirll  to  confuU  the 
This  is  performed  by  various  methods.  Some 
onfccrated  fticks,  diSerently  marked  and  num- 
infultant,  kneeling  before  the  altar,  fhakes  in  a 
1  one  of  them  falls  on  the  ground  ;  its  mark  is  to. 
1  lo  a  corrcfpondcnt  mark  in  a  book  uhich  the 
nd  fomciimes  even  it  is  written  upon  a  piece  of 
E  infide  of  the  temple.     Polygonal  pieces  of  wood 

>  into  [he  air.  Each  (ide  has  it:  parikular  mark : 
moft,  when  fallen  on  the  floor,  is  in  like  manner 
wnJent  mark  in  the  book  or  (hect  of  fate.  If  the 
(ble,  liie  petfuQ  who  made  it  proftratn  hirtifelf  in 
takes  afterwards  wirh  confidence  the  bafinefs  in 
e  throw  Ihould  be  adverfe,  he  tries  a  fecond  time, 
letcrmines,  at  any  rate,  the  queftion.     Jn  other  le- 

thr  prefent  time  fccra  to  pay  iitilc  attention  to 
temples  are,  however,  always  open  for  fuch  at 
ic  decrees  of  heaven.  They  return  thanks  when 
pitious  to  their  wilhe».  Yet  tliey  often  caft  lots  to 
I  projeAed  enieiprife,  then  fupplicate  for  iis  be- 
their  worlhip  confilti  more  in  thankfgiving  than 

>  abound  wiih  more  im<iges  than  are  found  in  moft 
Tome  of  which,  us  one  of  the  milCunaries  ha«  .gb. 
-ong  a  likenefs  [o  ihofe  in  churches  of  the  Roman 
I  conveyed  into  one  of  the  latter  might  imagins 
fcie  adoring  the  deities  of  his  own  conntry,  Un 
;  temple,  behind  a  fcreen,  is  fte(|uent]y  a  reprefen- 
anfwer  for  that  of  t'le  Virgin  Mjfy,  in  the  perfon 
!acred  mother,  fitting  in  nn  alcove  with  a  child  in 
dceeding  from  a  circle.-  which  are  called  a  glory, 
b  lapen  burning  contlantly  ixfure  her.    The  re> 
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them  at  cennin  iniemla,  which  pn  a  pafl 
coadaA  to  dificreni  viHagci:  On  all  ihe  gi 
le  crcded  at  proper -di (lances,  where  the  irave 
im  the  inclemenc)-  of  the  winter,  'oi  the  exoei 

r  ion*  orrthc  piincipal  liighwayi,  and  even  on 
ner  are  very  fpaciom,  bur  they  are  badlj'  fupp! 
j]e  arc  cvea  obliged  to  carry  beds  with  them,  oi 

Government  require*  of  thofc  who  inhabit  thi 
>  thofc  who  sflc  and  p^y  for  it. 
any  turrets  (fays  Mr.  Bell)  called  po(l.hoQ 
nances  one  from  acoihcr,  with  a  flag.ftaS', 
imperial  pendant,  Thefe  places  are  guarded 
n  one  poft  to  another  with  great  fjieed,  carry 

the  emperor.  The  turrets  are  in  fi^hr  of  ■ 
Id  they  can  convey  intelligence  of  any  remarks 
IS  the  court  is  infornicd  in  ihc  fpccdi'-ft  man 
cc  may  hippeii  in  the  malt  remote  pLirt*  of 

;  public  revenues  of  China  Proper  (fays  Staont 
ft  than  two  hundred  millions  of  ounces  of  lll< 
o  about  fixiy-fix  millions  of  pounds  fteiJing, 
fc  of  Great  Eriiatn,  and  three  limes  ihbte 
ite  fubveriion.  From  the  produce  of  the  lu 
litary  expenfes,  and  ihe  incidental  and  extra 
rft  paid  upon  the  fpot,  out  of  rhc  ireafure 
;es  where  foch  cxpenfe?  are  incurred  ;  and 
to  the  imperial  treafury  at  Peking.  This  furj 
:  17*13,  according  to  an  account  talicn  fron 
Cbow-ta.Zhin,  to  the  fum  of  3(J.6l4.,3'38ouii 
,7761.  A  land  tax  was  fubfliluted  jn  the 
as  better  proportioned  to  the  faculties  of  indivi 
id  all  luxuries,  are  like*ifc  taxed ;  but  the  d 
iginal  price  of  the  article,  is  feldom  diflinguif 
er,  A  tianfit  duty  is  laid  likewife  on  goods  f 
ce  to  another.  Eich  province  in  China,  wt 
an  European  kingdom,  is  noted  ch;eflv  for 
particular  artiilc,  ihe  conveyance  of  which, 
r  it  in  the  oihet?,  raifcs  this  duty  to  a  conlider 
■rear  internal  co:ntf,erce  of  the  empire.  Pref 
nd  fobjefl^  of  the  emperor,  and  the  confifcat' 
,  are  not  overlooked  in  enumeraiin^  the  tevei 
.  Taxes,  fuLh  as  upon  rice,  ate  received  in  k 
r  grain,  on  width  many  of  the  poorer  clalTe 
fubii;*,  are  exempted  trnm  taxition;  fo  isuh 
(t  prtferrcd  by  the  Chineff .      _  _     . 

■tanj"  '  STRENGTH.]  China  is  at  this  time  : 
re  than  it  wa.  before  its  conqi.eft  by  the  Eai 
fhis  is  owin  '  to  the  confummaK-  pi.hcy  of  CI 
ian  emperor  of  China,  who  oUigcd  his  hercdi 
hemfirlves  to  ihc  Chincfc  manners  and  policy, 
«  Tartar  drefs  and  arm*.  The  two  n.n.ns  ■ 
TheChincfe  were  .i.-wmted  to  all  ihc  cin 
The  cmp:tor  made  Peking  the  feat  of  hts  gov 
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'ic  Ctiriftin  xn,  Ardered  all  the  htftoricRl  book*  and  n. 
ained  ihe  fondamental  law*  and  principles  of  the  an. 
:a  be  bamt,  thit  ihey  might  not  be  employed  by  the 
liii  authority,  and  the  cfaangei  he  propofed  to  iatrodace 
.  Four  hundred  liierati  were  burnt,  with  their  books; 
cdiA  had  not  its  full  efk&  ;  feverol  booki  were  con. 
d  the  general  ruin.  After  thn  period,  ftiifl  fearch  wai 
:nt  books  and  recorda  that  yet  remained;  but,  though 
I  entployed  for  thiB  parpofc,  it  appears  that  the  aathen. 
ea  of  the  Chtnefi!,  for  the  timet  anterior  to  the  year  2UD 
very  few,  aod  that  they  are  Itill  in  fmallcr  numbera  for 
di.  But,  notwithftanding  the  depredaeionE  chat  hare 
the  Chioefe  hifioiy,  it  is  ftill  iromcnfcly  vdnrainoui, 
m3  by  fome  writers  fuperior  to  that  of  >U  other  naiiona. 
lis  before  mentioDcd,  which  amount  to  668  toIdoic*,  a 
in  the  librar}'  of  the  French  nation.  A  chronological 
lis  great  work,  in  100  volumci,  was  publilhed  in  the 
ixn  of  Kang-hi ;  that  ii,  intheyearl703.  Thiawork 
Kam-mo,  OT  the  abridgement.  From  thefe  materials 
jropofed  to  pnbtifh  at  Parti,  in  the  French  langnage,  ■ 
f  China,  in  13  volnmea^to.  fomeof  which  have  been 
laller  work  in  13  volumes  Svo.  by  the  bte  Faihei  de 
'  at  Peking,  haa  lately  been  publiftied. 
a  which  our  woric  is  confined  will  not  permit  m  t9  en. 
ous  a  fubjefl  as  that  of  the  Chinefe  hiOory ;  and  which, 
;  very  unintereftin^  to  the  generality  of  Earopean 
flion  of  excellent  pnncet,  and  a  duration  of  domeftic 
I  legiHaiion  wiih  pnilofophy,  and  produced  their  Fo-hi, 
ivelopedin  myfteries;  their  Li- Laoknm  ;  3nd,ahoveaU, 
■t  once  the  Solon  and  the  Socrates  of  China.  Aftet  all, 
itioni  of  ibe  empire,  though  rare,  produced  the  moll 
a  proportion  as  its  conftitoiion  was  pacific ;  and  they 
h  the  mod  bloody  extrtminationa  ■□  fome  provinces  : 
le  Cbmefe  em|nre  is  hetcdicaiy,  the  imperial  fucceffion 
;c  broken  into,  and  altered.  Upwards  of  twenty  dy. 
nt  tribes  and  families  of  fucceffion,  are  enumerated 

reat  Zingis  Khan,  nor  Tamerlane,  though  they  often 
efe,  could  fubdue  their  empire,  and  neither  of  them 
i()ueft  they  made  there.  Their  celcbruted  wall  proved 
:r  igainft  the  arms  of  thofe  famous  Tartars,  Aftc' 
rrc  over,  the  Chinefe  went  to  war  with  the  Manchew 
.  indolent,  wo rthlefs  emperor,  Tfong-tehing,  was  upon 
ic  mean  while,  a  bold  rebel,  named  Li-cong.tle,  in  the 
men.  dethroned  the  emperor,  who  hanged  himfelf,  at 
jurrien  and  women.  Ou-fan-quey,  the  Chinefe  general, 
(  Tartar}-,  refufe  to  recognile  the  afurper,  and  made  a 
ate,  or  Cbun.tchi,  the  Manchew  prince,  whodtove  the 
Iironc,  and  took  polTelCon  of  it  himfctf,  about  the  year 
ar  maintained  himfelf  in  his  authority,  and,  as  ha*  been 
I,  wifely  incorporaied  his  hereditary  fubjefti  with  the 
n  efTeft  Tartary  becjme  an  acquifiiion  to  China.  He 
a  prince  of  great  natural  and  acquired  abilities ,  who 
){  the  Jefuiis,  hut  knew  how  to  check  them  when  he 
leddling  with  the  alF^irs  of  hii  government.  Aboo- 
I .::  yeir  iDoi,  tne  Chinefe,  under  this  Tartar  family,  drove  the  Dutch  c 
el  the  iOaad  of  Fortnofa,  which  the  latter  had  taktn  from  the  Fortune 


1  Lan^  the  tare  emperor  of  China,  was  only  the  (bnrtb  rovetetgn 
Tartar  iynaRy  which  took  pofleffion  of  the  throne  of  that  country 
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tionof  their  workmanship.  White  thishigh 
curious  manufaduies  excited  the  admiration 
>f  other  nations,  the  separation  of  professiooi 
ibutionof  the  people  into  classes  attached  to 
secured  such  abundance  of  the  more  common 
lOE  only  supplied  their  own  wants,  but  mini-. 
tries  around  them. 

}{  the  people  into  cuts,  we  must  likewise 
y  in  the  state  of  India;  the  permanence  of 
lutability  in  the  mannera  of  its  inhabitants^ 
^s  was  there,  and  is  still  likely  to  continue; 
xand  illiberal  fanaticiim  of  its  Mahomedan 
of  its  European  masters,  has  efieAcd  any 
rhe  same  (Uitin^ons  of  condition  take 
ts  in  civil  and  domestic  society  remain, 
M  are  held  in  veneration,  and  the  same 
ted.  Hence,  in  all  ages,  the  trade  with 
)Id  and  silver  have  uniformly  been  carried 
'  the  same  commodiiies  with  which  it  now 
:om  ihc  age  of  Pliny  to  the  present  times, 
d  and  execrated  as  a  gulf  which  swallows 
:r  country,  that  flows  incessantly  towards 

ge  the  Brahmins  for  their  priests,  and  from 
the  transmigration  ;  which  leads  many  of 
n  at  the  death  of  a  fly,  although  occasioned 
:reater  number  of  casts  arc  less  scrupulous, 
ingly,  both  of  fish  and  flesh  ;  but,  like  the 
renily.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  rice  and  vege. 
iirmeric,  and  other  hotter  spices,  which  grow 
'  gardens.  They  esteem  milk  the  purest  of 
irtakes  of  some  of  the  properties  of  we  iK&u 
FTesteemthe  cow  itself  almost  like  a  divinity, 
their  ha ji^ness  consists  in  the  solaces  of  a 
taught  by  their  religion,  that  maciimony  it 
J  man,  who  does  not  entirely  separate  hjm- 
iiciple  of  devotion.  Their  religion  also  per- 
res;  but  they  seldom  have  more  than  one; 
t  their  wives  are  distinguished  by  a  decency 
their  families,  and  a  fidelity  to  their  vows^ 
iman  nature  in  the  most  civilized  countries. 
OS  consist  in  going  to  their  pagodas,  in  u- 
id  in  fulfilling  a  variety  of  ceremonies  pre- 
mins.  Their  foligion  forbids  them  to  quit 
they  want  any  thing  from  abroad.     They 


M  of  furilrint  ihoM  whobittie  in  them  liom  ill  pallu* 
Hem  (o  bt  feundfd  on  ■  jirintiptc  of  folicr,  and  in. 

,  thii  ihcic  ii  nai  inir  pict  of  India  where  Ihe  inhibit 
nihinf  iwiy  ihtir  lini.  The  Cuie),  which  riMS 
I  diBeteni  bnnch'ei,  tun>  ihro^h  die  kiii|ilaaii  af 
oner  piDiincn  of  Ouile,  I'ehilcuiMlc,  Airh  Delhr, 
■be  Ciroinc  from  Gakanda,  inl  njDi  ihroi^b  ih* 
ihe  Decein.  And  the  laiu>,  boundiiii  tb*  Giaunt 
I  the  dpmmions  sf  f  aiiu. 


Inie  exiendt  one  thoutand  three  handred 
e£Uon,and  nine  hundred  and  thirty-iix  in 
tWDtal  pani  arc  finitbed  with  an  eleganoe 

snpeiior  in  sanfiity  to  that  of  Chilian- 
grandeur.  ThU  pagoda  is  situated  about 
mity  of  the  idand  of  Seringham,  (bnocd  by 
rCaveri  into  two  channcli.  "  It  it  com- 
■tea,  one  within  the  other,  the  walU  of 
^h,  and  fbuT  thick.  These  incloMrei  are 
istant  from  one  another,  and  each  has  foor 
;r,  which  arc  placed,  one  in  the  middle  of 
,nd  opposite  to  the  four  cardinal  point), — 
>ur  miles  in  circumference,  and  iti  gateway 
with  pillan,  aeveral  of  which  are  single 
,  and  nearly  five  in  diameter ;  and  tbote 
1  larger :  in  the  inmost  indoiurec  are  the 
other  greatpagodas  erf  India,  the  Brahmins 

knows  DO  retistance,  and  slumber  in  a  vo. 

rt  of  any  uncommon  art  or  sdeiKe,  they 
Kues  of  profit  from  their  ignorant  votaries. 

know  bow  to  calculate  eclipses ;  and  that 
ent  among  them,  that  half  the  year  ii  taken 
lead  astrologer  being  always  consulted  in 
lans  likewise  encourage  those  superstitions) 
i  of  the  Gentoo  industry  as  belonging  to 
ntooi  are  entirely  passive,  under  all  their 
ite  of  existence,  the  practice  of  their  reli> 
leir  food,  have  nothing  of  that  refinement 
the  rest  of  mankind  ;  yet  they  «Te  suiccp. 
es  bury  their  money,  and,  rather  than  di^■ 
ath  by  poison  or  otherwise.  This  praAice, 
ion,  account*  for  the  vast  scarcity  of  silver 
1  Hindoos*  an. 

led  account  likewise  for  their  being  le» 
isslons  than  the  inhabitants  of  other  coun- 
rice,  ibeirchief  food,  gives  them  but  little 
■ying  early,  the  males  before  fourteen,  and 

years  of  age,  keeps  them  low  and  feeble 
in  the  decline  of  life  at  thirty,  and  the 
1  decay  at  eighteen  :  at  twenty-five  tbey 
e.     We  are,  therefore,  not  to  wonder  at 

all  personal  exertion  and  vigour  erf  mind  ; 
nt  saying,  that  it  ii  better  to  sit  than  to 
t,  to  sleep  than  to  wake,  and  death  is  the 

I  HindoosMn,  are  called  Moors,  are  of  Per. 
herextraftiont.  They  early  began,  intliq 
d,  to  invade  Hindoostan.  TTiey  penctratcij 
made  their  capital.  They  settled  colonic* 
xndBntx  are  called  Tytanr ;  bat  ihcir  em. 
nerlxnc,  who  founded  the  Mogvl  govern* 

.  TfiBiiA.  oTHiadooRio,  vol.  i.  r-  >T'r 
3  A  / 
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in  his  tynany  by  his  soldiers,  whose  pay  far  exceeds  the 
of  his  gOTerninciit.  As  private  assassinations  ^d  other 
CR  comBiited  with  JtnpDnity,  the  people,  who  Icnow  they 
»«se  stare,  concein  themselves  very  little  in  the  revolu- 
nibent.  To  the  above  causes  mt  owing  the  Ute  saccessef 
in  Hindooitan. 

:xion  of  the  Gentoos  is  blacic,  their  hail  long,  and  the 
[h  sexes  regul^c.  At  court,  however,  the  great  familief 
of  intemunying  with.  Persians  and  Tartars,  otk  account 
of  theii  complexion,  resciid>ling  that  of  theii'  conqueioc 
id  his  great  generals. 


tsuLAof  INDIA  beyond  the  Ganges,  called 
the  Farther  Peninsula. 

IITWATIOK  AND  BXTINT, 

Degrees.  Sq,  Miles. 

}t^_'„      f    1  and  w  North  latitude,    1 
•*•"«"    {92  and  fo9  East  longitude.)    '+i,f«. 


]  J.HIS  peninsula  is  bounded  by  Thibet  and  China  on 
the  North ;  by  China  and  the  Chinese  Sea  on  the 
ante  sea  and  theStraits  of  Malacca  on  the  South  j  and  by 
igal  and  the  Hither  India  on  the  West.  The  space  be', 
uid  China  is  now  called  the  province  of  Mecklus,  and 
subjeA  to  ibe  king  of  Ava,  or  Birmah, 

livis.    Chief  Towns.  Sq.  M. 

im      IChamdara        l 

Ava  > 180,000 

lan      J  Aracan  J 

1         ^  Pegu,  E.  long.  97.  N.  lat.  17-30.  ....'....50,000 

taban    Martaban 

1  Sian),  E.long.  100-5$.  N.  lat,  I4->B.  •■>7>iOOO 

acca  J  Malacca,  E.long.  loi.  N.  lat.  z.12 4S1900 

qain    1  Cachao,  oiKeccio,  E.  long.  105.  N. 

lat.  11-30 iix,000 

■         _  Lanchang , 59t4oo 

^hina  IThoanoa 61,900 

ibod.    ^Cambodia  T  >^.  ,„ 

nnp    Jpadram     /  ^•*~ 

riic  name  of  India  is  taken  from  the  river  Indoi,  whicl), 
iras  the  best  known  to  the  Persians.  The  whole  of  tbil 
onknown  to  the  ancients,  and  is  partly  to  to  the  bio* 

Ilimati,]    The  air  of  the  southern  paits  of  this  country 
lot  and  Oiy,  bnt  in  tome  placet  moist,  and  consequently  unhealthy, 
c  climau  U  sobjeA  to  hurricanes,  Ugbtmngs,  mi  inuDdatioiu,  to 
3A3 
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that  the  people  build  their  houses  upon  high  pilhn,  to  it:*-A  r 
from  floods  ;  and  they  have  no  other  idea  \oi  seaions,  hot  vi  i^  -  * 
Easterly  and  westerly  momoom,  or  trade  winds,  prerail  inthi::.,. 

Mountains.]  These  run  from  north  to  south  almciMk-.- 
length  of  the  country ;  but  the  lands  near  the  sea  arc  low,  an;  2:  . 
overflowed  in  the  rainy  season. 

Rivers.]     The  chief  are  the  Sampoo  or  Burrampooter,  Dox:j.  * 
eon,  Menanj  and  Ava,  or  the  great  river  Nou  Kian, 

Of  these,  the  Burrampooter,  called  Sampoo,  in  the  app?:  p"  ^ 
course,  is  by  for  the  most  considerable.  This  rival  sister  ot  thi  C 
issues  from  the  same  mountains  that  give  birth  to  that  river ;  b:: :. 
a  contrary,  i.e.  an  easterly  direction,  throngh Thibet,  wrij  n 
south. west  through  Assam  ;  and,  entering  Hindoostan,  ik»  r  ■ 
south,  assumes  the  name  of  Megna,  and  joins  the  western  br^:::  ' 
Ganges  with  an  immense  body  of  water,  equal,  if  not  supftK'.  ': 
Ganges  itself. 

These  two  noble  rivers,  when  they  approach  the  sea,  irii^.:^ 
a  multitude  of  channels,  and  receive  such  a  number  of  wvig^'r^f  j^  ^  1 
that  a  traft  of  country,  nearly  equal  to  Great  Britaininati:!.  '■ 
by  their  means  the  finest  inland  navigation  that  can  be  cciw.  ■:, 
which  gives  constant  employment  to  309OOO  boatmen.   Ti^ 
nels  are  so  numerous,  that  very  few  places  in  this  traft  arf,  cw 
dry  season,  25  miles  from  a  navigable  stream  ;  and  in  the -^^y  . 
periodical  rains,  they  overflow  their  banks  to  the  (iepth  o\  ::* : . 
form  an  inundation  that  fertilizes  the  soil  to  the  extent  of  CiiM- 
miles*.  ,       -. 

Bays  and  straits.]  The  bays  of  Bengal,  Siam,  ar.dCr*.:.':'^ 
The  straits  of  Malacca  and  Sincapora.   The  promontories  oi  r^-T., 
mana,  and  Bansac.  -    r  '  r 

Soil,  and  product  of  the  1      The  ioil  of  this  p!'^''^  '^ 
DIFFERENT  NATIONS.  J  ful  in  general,  and  pr-dwi'  -■ 

delightful  fruits  that  are  found  in  other  countries  co!:tir  <^' J*'' 
Ganges,  as  well  as  roots  and  vegetables ;  aKosalt.peire,irAii£v 
timber,  or  Indian  oak,  which  for  ship-building  in  warm  chn;t 
perior  to  any  European  oak.     It  abounds  likewise  inellci,  f'C-  ' 
quadrupeds,  both  domestic  and  wild,  that  are  common "' '''yj 
kingdoms  of  Asia.  The  natives  carry  on  a  great  trade  in  gold,  a- ^ 
rubies,  topazes,  amethysts,  and  other  preciaus  stoocs.   To-;- 
duces  little  or  no  corn  or  wine,  but  is  the  most  healthfi^''^'^* '  ' 
the  peninsula.     In  some  places,  especially  towards  the  n^rtv 
bitants  have  swellings  in  their  throats,  said  to  be  owing  ?o:t* 
of  their  water. 

Inhabitants,  customs,  T      The  Tonquinese  are  excf" 
AND  DIVERSIONS.        Jnics,  and  fair  traders;  ^"'-"^:"*.. 
pressed  by  their  king  and  great  lords.     The  king  engros^e^  t'^ 
and  his  fa(f^orJ»  sell  by  retail  to  the  Dutch  and  other  nation^. 
quinese  are  fond  of  lacker  houses,  which  are  unwholesome  a^i* 
ous.     The  people  in  the  south  are  a  savage  race,  and  go  ^^^',', 
•with  large  silver  and  gold  ear-rings,  and  coral,  amber,  O;^ '  ' 
Iti  l\^nquin  and  Cochin-China,  the  two  sexes  arc  scarcely  ^;^!'^-:^  \, 
tvy  their  dress,  which  resembles   that  of  the  Penians.    ^^J^ 
quality  are  fojid  of  English  broad-doth,  red  or  green;  *''^^^^^ ,. 
a  dark-coloured  cotton  cloth.     In  Azem,  which  is  thou^  •'  '^^ " 
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iudta  prefer  dng's  fieifa  to  ill  Dtbei 
in^oni  pajr  no  taxes,  because  the  king 
1  Silver  and  other  metal*  found  in  hii 
Hiif  and  comfortzhly.  Ahnost  every 
the  convenicncy  of  hi»  wives  and 
si  all  over  India, 

:  Indians,  as  well  as  the  Chinese,  had 
A  known  in  Europe;  and  the  inven- 
i  Aiimeie.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
'  go  under  the  name  of  Malayans, 
Malacca. 

Dns  that  prevail  in  ttus  peninsula  are 
ictieve  in  a  future  state ;  and  when 
of  animals  are  buried  with  tbem,  and 
hey  think  can  Im  of  use  to  them  in 
is  peoinsula  are  commonly  very  fond 
■earance  beyood  their  circumstances. 
:ir  dress  but  in  their  hair,  which  they 
mer.  In  their  food  they  are  loat^. 
t  rats,  mice,  serpents,  and  stinking 
[Ually  indelicate  in  their  amours,  fi}r 
ers  to  consummate  the  nuptials  with 
;n  most  when  in  a  state  of  pregnancy, 
.culous  beyond  belief;  and  in  many 
obe  incurable,  he  is  exposed  on  che 
ither  dtou-ncd,  or  devoured  by  bitds 

inunir^  ^re  fishing  and  hunting,  the 
comecues,  by  lorcn.ligbl,  from  evcn- 

:be  court  of  Delhi  is  Persian  i  but  in 
1,  as  we  have  already  observed,  in. 

.]  The  Brahmins,  who  are  the  tribe 
osc  Brachmans  who  are  mentioned  to 
iquity  ;  and  although  much  inferior, 
urnin^,  to  the  reputation  of  their  au- 
loftrines  are  still  implicitly  followed 
ipcors,  they  arc  the  source  of  all  the 
Stan.  But  the  utmost  stietch  of  their 
be  the  calculation  of  eclipses.  They 
does  noE  appear  that  they  have  any 
)fBmiic,  if wc  may  jiidgc  from  their 
licine,  ihay  derive  no  assistance  from 
dissefUoni  are  repugnant  to  their 

o  turgid,  and  full  of  conceits,  and  the 
se  and  verbose  ;  but,  though  the  man. 
'om  the  coned  taste  of  Europe,  there 
Asiatic  authors  worthy  the  aticntion 
e«,  that  in  the  Shanscrit,  or  learned 
the  grand  repository  of  the  ri;]igion, 
idooi,  there  are  in  particular  many 
eat  of  the  ancient  Indians  and  their 
irks,  th»t  tbc  Siumcrit  iecoi4f  coiu 
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tain  accour.ts  of  the  affairs  of  the  Western  Asia,  xcry  (i:f*:»nr  /— 
what  any  tribe  of  the  Arabians  have  transmitted  topostenr'*;*-:  • 
it  is  more  than  probable,  that,  upon  examination,   the  tcm=r  *  ■ 
pear  to  bear  the  marks  of  more  authenticity,  and  of  greire:  ir 
than  the  latter.  The  Arabian  writers  have  been  generally  so  n:.  . 
judiced  against  the  Hindoos,  that  their  accounts  of  them  a"-  ' 
means  to  be  implicitly  relied  on. 

Mr.  Dow  observes,  that  the  small  progress  which  corrr-c*    _ 
elegance  of  sentiment  and  diftion  have  made  in  the  East,  d::: : 
ceed  from  a  want  of  encouragement  to  literature.     On  the  ccr t 
appears,   that  no  princes  in  the  world  patronized  men  of  Ift:-: 
more  generosity  and  respe^  than  the  Mahomedan  empurT  ^r.  i-:    - 
doostan.     A  literary  genius  was  not  only  the  certain  uh^a.-i  •' . 
a  degree  of  wealth,  which  must  astonish  Europeans,  b'jt  ir  " 
road  for  rising  to  the  first  offices  of  the  state.      The  ct  i"  ' 
learned  was  at  tlie  same  time  so  sacred,  that  tyrants,  wh<»  t 
time  of  imbruing  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  their  oth<:r  ^i   .  " 
only  abstiir^  from  offering  violence  to  men  of  genius,  c-: 
fear  of  their  pens. 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]     These  vary  in  d'  '. 
countries  of  this  peninsula  ;  but  the  chief  branches  hji'f  Lr  -' 
mentioned.   The  inhabitants,  in  some  parts,  are  oblig-ti  ror.-\. 
their  salt  out  of  ashes.  In  all  handicraft  trades  that  thcv  u>  .:-r»'    .* 

0 

people  are  more  industrious,  and  better  workmen*  th^n  roost    ' 
Europeans ;  and  in  weaving,  sewing,  embroidcrirg,  ard  sr~- 
ir.anufachires,  it  is  said  that  the  Indians  do  as  much  wck  *'"^ 
Icet  as  their  hands.   Their  painting,  though  they  are  ipo'-.o. :  r:  ^' 
irg,  is  amr.iingly  vivid  in  its  colours.   The  fineness  of  fKir  iir  ^,  - 
their  fiilagree  work  in  gold  and  silver,  arc  beyond  any  thwg    *  t 
kinds  to  be  found  in  other  parts  of  the  world.   The  cwnnn rcc  t-:  ■ 
in  short,  is  courted  by  all  trading  nations  in  the  world,  ard  rrr  ^    . 
been  so  from  the  earliest  a?es:  it  was  not  unknown  even  r  > ''  ~'  ' 
time;  and  the  Greeks    and  Romans  drew   from   ther.cc  r^'''•  *  ; 
materials  of  luxury.     The  greatest  share  of  it,  through  c.f^  ■  ' 
10  this  part  of  our  work,  is  now  centred  in  England,    tbc-^'    ' 
of  the  Dutch  is  sjill  considerable  ;  that  of  the  French  b?  ^''  ■• 
time  declined ;  nor  is  that  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes  of  much  i:r: 
ance. 

Constitution,  governmixt,  1      This  article  is  so  c>ctei>:  «•  * 
RARITIES,  AND  CITIES.         J  it  require:*  a  slight  rewi-.-    ' 
kingdoms  that  form  this  peninsula.    In  Azem,  it  has  been  iL'  >^' 
«erved,  the  king  is  proprietor  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  ;  he  pjy»  •  * 
nothing  to   the  Great  Mogul ;  his  capital  is  Ghergorg,  o:  K-%  * 
We  know  very  little  of  the  kingdom  of  Tipra,  but  that  it  wis  :•  • 
subjed  to  the  kings  of  Aracan  ;  and  that  they  send  to  theCh:'^'    .- 
and  silk,  for  which  they  receive  silver  in  return. 

Aracan  lies  to  the  south  of  Tipra,  and  was  formerlr  ^^-    r 
twelve  princes,  subjc^  to  the  chief  king,  who  resided  ir  lu^  x-j:'     - 
His  palace  was  very  large;  and  contained,  as  we  are  told,  sr^-' 
cast  in  gold,  of  two  inches  thick,  each  of  a  man's  height,  jiJ 
with  diamonds  4nd  other  precious  stones.    At  present  Arjicir.  :: .  • 
part  of  the  empire  of  Ava,  having  been  conquered  by  Mr  dc:-v 
present  sovereign  of  that  country,  in  1783.  Pegu  is  abcuit  x;z  r 
miles  in  length,  and  almost  the  same  in  breadth.     Its  capir.d.  .^  i 
»  river  of  the  same  oame,  wasj  about  the  \"ear  1600,  one  ot'tiK  *-\«- 
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>pul(His  cities  in  all  Asia.  The  emperor  of  rtiii 
cry  rich  and  powerful  monarch  ;  but  about  ihc 
inih  centuty,  Pegu  was  conquered  by  the  king 
K  kingdoms  united  ;  till  about  the  year  17401 
d,  and  in  a  iev  years  subdued,  in  iheir  turn, 
n  175+1  however,  ihe  Birmans,  under  Alom- 
overeign,  shook  off  the  yoke,  and  again  sub. 
'orms  a  f>»rt  of  the  Binnan  empire. 
1  is  called  by  the  natives,  Miaina,  is  boutided  oa 
fry  mountains  which  divide  it  from  Aracan  ;  on 
»y  China  and  Siam  ;  and  on  the  south  by  Pegu, 
iits  gf  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Arac^in,  which  arc  row 
igti.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exa&  limit* 
iiding  to  major  Symcs,  in  his  account  of  an  em. 
if  1795,  it  appears  10  include  the  space  between 
es  of  north  ia/itude,  and  lictween  the  9zd  ai)d 
ide  eait  cf  Greenwich  ;  being  about  1050  geo- 
li,  and  600  in  breadth.  The  number  of  CJtie*, 
:he  Birman  dominions,  major  Symei  was  aisured 
be  supposed  to  know,  amounts  to  8000  ;  ftoiB 
the  whole  empire,  including.  Aracan,  may  be 

i  extremely  salubrious  ;  the  seasons  are  regular, 
t  and  cold  seldom  experieiKcd ;  at  li;as(  the  du- 
it,  which  immediately  precedes  rhc  commeDcc- 
,  is  very  short.  The  soil  is  remarkably  fertile, 
nt  crops  of  rice  as  are  10  be  found  in  the  finest 
■-canes,  tobacco  of  a  s'uperior  quality,  indigo, 
epical  fruit*,  in  [lerfcflion,  are  all  irdigenou* 
lountry.  The  kingdom  of  Ava  abounds  in  mi- 
es  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphire; ;  it  ,-ilso 
;i9,  very  bcBuiiful  chrysotitcs,  juspcr,  loadstone, 
iive  trade  is  carried  on  between  ih-  capital  «f 
and  Yunan  in  China.  Tlie  principal  article  of 
on.  Amber,  ivory,  precious  stones,  betel-nut, 
)iight  from  ibe  eastern  archipelago,  arc  also  ar'. 

on  of  the  Birmans  is  strikingly  contrasted  with 
lindoostar,  from  whom  they  ate  Jcpa rated  only 
nouniatns,  in  many  f^ces  admitting  of  an  cn^j 
landing  the  small  extent  of  this  barner,  the  pby- 
;n  the  nations  could  scarcely  be  greater,  had 
le  opposite  extremities  of  the  globe.  The  Bir. 
titive  race,  aftive,  irascible,  and  impatient  j  tho 
a1  neighbour!  it  is  well  known  is  the  reverse.— 
of  jealousy,  which  prompts  most  rations  of  the 
vomen  within  the  walls  of  a  htram,  and  sur. 
I,  seems  to  have  scarcely  any  inftoeiice  over  the 
naty  and  more  liberal  people.  The  wives  and 
ns  are  nor  concealed  from  the  sight  of  men,  and 
free  intercourse  with  each  other  aa  the  rales  of 
it.  The  Birmans  are  extremely  fond  both  of 
cir  religion  is,  in  faA,  that  of  the  HIikIoos, 
aries  of  Brama,  but  sectaries  of  Botxlh. 
1,  like  the  ethei  wveieigiu  of  the  Eait,  ii  a 
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and  has  a  fine  arsenal.     The  English  have  a  rery  ftonns'nlr.g  facl 
the  north  side  of  the  city. 


or- 


i 


• 


« 


.     • 


INDIA  within  the  Ganges,  or  HINDOOSTAN,  t: 

Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul. 

Situation  and  Extent,  including  the  Peninsula  West  of  thtGi  r 


Miles. 


Degrees. 
Length  2000  1  u^^g^n    "l  7  and  40  North  latinise.  1    ^.. 
Breadth  1500  J  J  66  and  92  East  longitude.  J       " 

Boundaries.]  ThIS  empire  is  bounded  by  Usbcc  Tartar)-  i^i  T' 

bet  on  the  North  ;  by  Thibet  and  the  Bjv  0:  f  r 
on  the  East  ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  South ;  by  the  sajK,  :^ .  .• 
sia,  on  the  West.  The  main  land  being  the  Mogul  empire,  &*'H..  i< 
Stan  properly  so  called. 


Grand  Divisions. 


Provinces. 
Bengal  proper . 


The  north-east  divi- 
sion of  I  ndia,containing 
the  provinces  of  Bengal 
on  the  mouth  of  the-'^ 
Ganges,  and  those  of  the 
mountains  of  Naugra- 

CQt .  . 


I  r- 


Chief  To*-'. 
Calcutta 
Fort  William  ] 
Hooglcy        ; 
Dacca  J 

Malda,  EngiJjfc  aci  D 
Chatigao 


tf^^'.. 


>Cassuxnba/ir 

Naugracut j  Naugracui 

Jesuar j  Rajapour 

Patna j  Patna 

Necbal Nccbal 

Gore I  Gore 

Rotas J  Rotas 

fSoret 1  Jaganal 

Jesselmere |  Jesselmero 

The  north-west  divi-     Tata,  orSinda  ..  |  Tata 
sion,  on  the  frontiers  of^  Bucknor ^Bucknoc 


Persia,  and  on  the  river 
of  Indus 


Moultan Mouitan 

Haican j  Haican 

Cabul J  Cabul 


fCandish 
Berar. . . 
Chitor . . 
Ratlpor. 

Navar . . 
Gualeor. 


Medipour 

Berar* 

Chitor 

Ratlpor 

Navar 

GauKor 


The  middle  division  -^  Agra ^Agra 


Delhi 

Lahor,  orPencah 
Hendowns   .... 

Cassimcre 

Jcngapour 

Asmer,  or  Bando  J  Aiiacf 


Delhi,  E.  lo^g-  Tr 

N.  lat.  29. 
Lahor 
Hendowns 
Cassimere 
Jcngapour 
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lie  Britlsli  nation  possess,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  whole  soubah  of 

lii,  and  the  greatest  part  of  Bahar  j  in  OrUsa,  or  Onxa,'  only  the 

id  of  Midnapour.     The  whole  of  the  ficitiih  pp&seisioii.'i  in  this 

ntam  about   1 5^000  square  British  miles  of  land  ; 

i  distriA  of  Benares,  the  whole  will  be  i6z,ooo, 

than  are  cotitained  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ; 
ns  of  inhabitants.  The  total  net  revenue,  includ. 
287  lacks  of  Sicca  lupees,  which  may  be  reckoned  . 

With  their  allies  and  tributaries,  they  now  occupy 
roQise  d  the  Ganges  from  its  entry  on  the  plains 

its  winding  course,  is  more  than  13J0  miles. 

j  The  winds  in  this  climate  generally  blow  for 
iouth,  and  six  from  the  north,     April,  May,  and 

are  excessively  hot,  but  refreshed  by  sea  breezes ; 
ins,  the  hurricanes,  which  tear  up  the  sands,  and 
owers,  are  excessively  disagreeable.  The  English, 

Europeans  in  general,  who  arrive  at  Hindooataii, 

with  some  illqess,  such  as  flux,  or  fever,  in  their 
;   but  when  [iroperly  treated,  especially   if  the 
IS,  they  recover,  and  afterwards  prove  healthy. 
e  most  remarkable  mountains  are  those  of  Cauca. 

hich  divide  India  from  Persia,  Usbec  Tartary,  and 
bited  by  Mahratlas,  Afghans,  orPatans,  and  other 
than  the  Gemoos.  The  mountains  of  Balegaut, 
.  whole  length  of  India  from  north  to  south,  are  so 
egtem  mtmsoon,  the  rains  beginning  sooner  on  the 
3  on  the  Coromandel  coast. 

re  the  Indus,  called  by  the  natives  SindaandSin' 
,  both  of  them  known  to  the  ancients,    and  held  in     ■ 
and  even  veneration,  by  the  modern  Inhabitants. 

many  others  water  this  country. 
CAPES-]  These  are  the  Indian  Ocean ;  the  Bay  of 
r  Cambaya ;  the   Straits  of  Ramanakoel ;  Cape 

To  what  has  been  said  of  their  religions  and  kHs, 
•  of  this  great  empire,  it  may  be  added,  that  the 
Mahomcdan  mendicants  or  beggars,  who  travel 
E  greatest  austerities;  but  many  of  them  are  im- 
>er  is  said  to  be  Sooiooo.  Another  set  of  mendi- 
who  are  idolaters,  and  much  more  numerous,  but 
^abonds  and  impostors,  who  live  by  amusing  the 
'ith  foolish  fiftions.  The  Banians,  who  are  so 
fled  innocence  of  life,  scrye  as  brokers,  and  pro- 

'arsc*  of  Hindoosian  are  originally  the  Gaurs,  de- 
lut  are  a  most  industrious  people,  particularly  in 
flute  of  every  kind.  They  pretend  to  be  possessed 
>aster,  whom  they  call  by  various  names.  They 
dixine  adorstion  to  fits,  but  it  is  said  only  as  an 

;>eO[Je  of  rank  delight  in  hunting  with  the  bow  as 

00  both  to  the  lenitory  tot  rcrcnue  oF  the  Eiit-Indii  Com- 
uuioni  in  the  lite  truly  ef  peice  with  Tifipoo  Suttin,  to  tha 
iilo,  ifibtiliiicanTeiiucof  ijiftjaiCooiituiVpilodii.  e^uil 

dition  h*)  lincc  Iimb  midc  bi  tht  Ut«  con^utii  tai  panitioo  ef 
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ng,  but  i«  now  much  ieayei.  We  know  lit. 
yud,  Varad,  Beker,  Hallabas,  that  is  not  in 
{iiorinces  of  Hindoostan,  excepting  that  they 
r  race  of  mcti,  who  leem  never  to  ha*e  Ijeen 
they  iiibmit  to  the  Moguls,  live  in  an  ea^y, 
iome  of  those  provinces  many  of  the  European 
•n,  thrive  as  in  iheit  native  soil, 
ian  provinces,  is  perhaps  the  most  interOTting  to 
is  esteemed  the  iiorehouse  of  the  Kast-Indies. 
1  of  Egypt  after  being  overflowed  by  the  Nile: 
lil  consists  of  rice,  sugar-canes,  corn,  sesamutn, 
r  trees.  Its  calicoes,  silks,  salt.petre,  lakka, 
go  all  over  the  world :  and  provisions  here  are 
:edibly  cheap,  especially  pullets,  ducttK,  and 
intetseAed  by  canals  cut  out  of  the  Ganges  for 
and  extends  Dear  lou  leagues  on  both  Met  the 
owns,  castles,  and  villages, 
ipof  theGeiitoos  is  prafUscd  in  its  ercatest  pu- 
fiver  (Ganges)  is  in  a  manner  lined  with  ihetr 
temples.  I'he  women,  notwithstanding  tlioir 
ne  to  be  lascivious  and  enticing. 
t  faAory  m  Bengal  is  at  Calcutta,  and  is  called 
lated  on  the  rivf  t  Hooglcy,  the  most  westerly 
[C  is  about  loO  miles  from  the  sea  :  and  the  river 
IWI1,  for  the  largest  ships  that  visit  India.  The 
^tar,  and  untenable  ugaimt  disciplined  troop«  ; 
iompany  have  provided  (hemsclves  with  an  ex. 
convenient  apartments  for  dicir  own  iiccommo- 
self  has  been  in  fatt  for  some  time  in  possession 
jtish  civil  government,  by  a  mayor  and  alder. 
oit.  This  was  immedi .It ely  under  ibeauiliority 
1  1773  an  aft  of  parliumeni  was  passed  to  regu. 
.!t. India  company,  as  \vc\\  in  India  a?  in  £u. 
overnor-general  and  four  counsellors  were  ap. 
the  parliament,  wiib  whom  was  vc;stcd  the 
government  of  the  prcside:icy  of  Fort  William  ; 
jcment,  and  government  of  all  the  territorial 
i  in  the  kingdom  of  Bengal,  R:ih^r,  an8  Oris<.3, 
hould  remain  possessed  of  them.  The  goveriior- 
ipoinied  are  invested  with  the  power  of  super, 
ng  the  government  and  management  of  the 
Bombay,  and  Bcrcooleti.  Thegovernor.gineial 
cnee  to  theofders  of  the  court  of  diieftor«,  and 
I.  The  governor-general  and  counsellors  are; 
stablish  a  court  of  judicature  at  Fort  William  : 
ice  and  three  other  judges,  to  be  nami'd  from 
ty ;  they  are  to  exercise  all  criminal,  admiralty, 
Sion  :  to  be  a  court  of  record,  and  a  court  of 
!  town  of  Calcutta,  and  faftory  at  Fort  Wil. 
d  the  faftorics  subordinate  thereto.  But  the 
reme  court  does  not  appear  to  have  promoted 
;  East. India  eomp.iny,  or  the  felicity  of  the  pen. 
proper  attention  ha^  been  paid  to  the  manners 
H  :  afls  of  great  oppression  and  injustice  have 
;  sipieme  court  has  been  z  soutcc  of  gicai  dis- 
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$atisfa<5lion,  disorder,  and.  confusion.     For  the  subseqii'M  r  'I 
of  the  East  India  territories  and  company,  we  refer  to  liz  axd..:  j. 
History  of  England. 

In  1756,  an  unhappy  event  took  place  at  Calcutta,  vhidi  - 
-markable  to  be  omitted.    The  Indian  nabob,  or  viccror,  qui:: ..  . 
the  company,  and  invested  Calcutta  with  a  large  body  of  bUlv  t 
The  governor  and  some  of  the  principal  persons  of  the  ]i^\.: 
themselves,  with  the  chief  ciflMfls,  on  board  the  ihips  in  tl:  ' 
they  who  remained,  for  some   hours  bravely  defended  ihe  f.. . 
their  ammunition  being  expended,   they  surrendered  upon  icrn-. 
soubah,  a  capricious  unfeeling  tyrant,   instead  of  observing  r.v 
lation,  forced  Mr.  Holwel,  the  governor's  chief  servant,  ard  u; :: 
snbje«5b,  into  a  little  but  secure  prison,  called  the  BIjCjC-BjK  i 
about  eighteen  feet  square,  and  shut  up  from  almost  all  coir. 
of  free  air.    Their  miseries  during  the  night  were  inexprcss;:*.. . 
fore  morning  no  more  than  twenty-three  were  found  alise,  :L-:v   . 
ing  of  suffocation,  which  was  generally  attended  with  ahorri':!-  f  • 
Among  those  saved  was  Mr.  Holwel  himself,  who  hai  wriric .  ^  • 
affeding  account  of  the  catastrophe.     The  insensible  nabob  rj.r. 
bis  capital,  after  plundering  the  place,  imaginbg  he  hjH: '   :. 
English  out  of  his  dominions;  but  the  seasonable  aniwU"'  •  • 
Watson,  and  colonel  (afterwards  lord)  Clive,  put  them  onci  &  ' . 
some  difficulty,  in  possession  of  Calcutta  ;  and  thewarvasco-M.: 
the  battle  of  Plasscy,  gained  by  the  colonel,  and  the  death  ot  ::.t ' 
Surajah  Dowla,  in  whose  place  Mhir  Jatfeir,  one  of  hi- p-^'* 
had  previously  signed  a  secret  treaty  with  Clive  to  desert  b  ;"?•;•  • 
amply  reward  the  English,  was  advanced  of  course  to  the  so-.  :-  ^  • 

The  capital  of  Bengal,  where  the  nabob  keeps  his  court,  11- 
or  Moorhhedabad ;  and  Benares,  lying  in  the  sameptoviiw. '" 
Gentoo  university,  and  celebrated  for  its  sanditv. 

Chandcnagore  is  the  principal  place  possessed  by  iheF rencunt- 
it  lies  higher  up  the  river  than  Calcutta.     But  though stror^vir  '. 
furnished  with  a  garrison  of  500  Europeans,  and  1200  Indies  »"  • 
iended  by  125  pieces  of  cannon  and  three  mortars,  it  was  tat-  ^^ 
English  admirals   Watson  and  Pococke,    and  colonel  CVc;  * - 
was  taken  the  last  war,  but  restored  by  the  peace.  Hoogin  • '•^' ' 
fifty  miles  to  the  north  of  Calcutta,  upon  the  Ganges,  i*  J  f;  '-^  ^''z 
digious  trade  for  the  richest  of  all  Indian  commodities.    1'* 
have  here  a  well  fortified  fadtory.     The  search  for  diamor,.i>  1  <•" 

,..•  ll'r^•• 

on  by  about  10,000  people,  from  Saumelpour,  which  lies  rnii*    - 
to  the  north  of  Hooeiev,  for  about  fifty  miles  farther.  Dae  i  >'  • 
be  the  largest  c  ity  in  Bcngl!l,  and  the  tide  comes  up  toits'VJ.*    ' 
tains  an  English  and  a  Dutch  f:idory.     The  other  chief  lo^'-''-*^  '  " 
sumbazar,  Chinchura,  Barnagua,  and  Maldo  ;  besides  a  nJ^^''' 
places  of  less  note,  but  all  of  them  rich  in  the  Indian  n^.^'-"';' 

We  know  little  concerning  the  province  or  soubah  ol  aJ2"^« 
lies  to  the  we^t  of  Bengal,  but  that  it  is  as  fertile  as  thcoi.ur  r  ^ 
.   and  that  its  cJiii^f  cities  arc  Ratipor,  Ougcin,  and  Indoor.    1" 
cf  Cindish  includes  that  of  Berar  and  part  of  Orixa,  and  it»  ^y 
Brampur,  or  Burhampoor,   a  flourishing  city,  which  earn- *  ^'   ' 
trade  in  chinrzcs,  calicoes,  and  embroidered  stuffs*    Cait-**-  ^* 
tal  of  Orixa.  .^^  , 

The  above  arc  the  provinces  belonging  to  theM'^g"***  crovi'-  _ 
north  of  what  is  properly  called  the  jKninsula  within  ihevjan\:  '•  ' 
th.it  lie  to  tLc  ioucliwaid  fall  into  tJic  description  of  the  pciUi---*  • 
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n  inradei  of  rhis  country,  Tndia.'whDft  ex^i. 
zorded,  wai  the  famuUs  Alexan^r  of  MacediMi. 
ed  his  force  thithct  in  the  year  izii,  ind  ft»dc 

capital ;  he  is  said  ttt  have  given  the  name  b£ 
•  Wore  Tamerlane,  descended  iii  the  female  Ihia 
lahomedan  princes  bad  entered,  made  coti^uests, 
Kcs  in  India.     Walid,  the  sixth  of  the  calipr.s, 

ascended  the  throne  in  the  708th  year  of  the 
e  90lh  of  [he  Hegira,  made  conguesti  in  In(li*  i 
ntroduced  very  early  into  this -country.  Mak. 
■in,  prince  of  Gazna,  the  capital  of  a  province 
From  the  north-west  parts  of  India,  and  situated 
the  Koran  wiib  the  sword  into  HindotMtan,  in 
of  the  Christian  Kra.  He  treated  the  InJufis 
conqncror,  atul  all  the  fury  of  a  eealof,  plvnde^. 
ig  tentples,  and  tnordering  idolators  throughoac 
faund  by  him  in  Hindcostan  is  repmented  to  be 
rs  of  this  Mahmoud  arc  called  the  dy.iasty  of  the 
Lined  themselves  in  a  great  part  of  the  couAtf  ies 
1  in  India  until  the  year  1 15;,  or  1157,  whrti 
and  last  prince  of  the  Gaznavide  race,  was  dt;. 
,  who  founded  the  dynasty  of  the  GaArideH, 
nces,  who  possessed  nearly  the  same  dominit^s 
:  Gaznavtdes.  Schcabbedin,  the  fourdi  of  the 
ng  the  life  of  his  brother  ai\d  predecessor,  Gai. 
e  kingdoms  of  Moultan  and  Delhi,  and  dreV  ' 
ireaiurcs.  But  an  Indian,  whc  had  been  tenl 
dilutions  and  insUlts  to  which  he  saw  his  ^ods 
idc  a  vow  to  fifsastinate  Scheabbedin,  and  exe. 
lauiides  finished  in  the  year  tin,  in  theperion 
and  nephew  to  Scheabbedin,  who  was  ako  c\it 
aim.  Several  revolutions  followed  till  the  time 
red  Ir.dia  at  the  end  of  the  year  1 39S,  descend. 

all  its  former  inundations,  from  the  centre  of 
:  Indian  Caucasus.  This  invincible  barbarjali 
iScicnt  to  justify,  even  by  the  military  makiim 

with  which  he  marked  his  way.  But,  afteV  ih 
iman  creatures,  he  at  length  rendered  hlmieTf 
1  extended  from  Smyrna  to  the  banks  of  the 
F  the  lOGcesiors  of  Tamerlane,  Who  reigned  ove> 
itenuption  more  dian  3  jo  years,  has  been  vari- 
ill  writers  agree,  that  ihcy  were  ftiagnifiCent 
dt  ihey  committed  their  provinces,  as  has  b*ft 
ictoas  govemois,  or  to  iheifown  soni,  by  which 
iserably  torn  in  pieces.  At  length,  the  frimoire 
1667,  though  the  youngest  aiDong  many  sons  of 
fter  defeaiing  or  murdering  all  his  brethi^n^ 
iodoostan,  and  may  be  considered  m  the  real 
)f  the  empire.  He  was  a  great  and  a  poHtit 
I  extended  bis  dobinion,  though  it  was  littti 
T  the  neninsula  within  the  Ganges,  which  is  >t 
I  the  English.  He  livt>d  so  late  as  the  year 
;  loibe  of  hii  gnat  iffiecn  vf  iiMc  wen  i^Ht 
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tid  by  the  London  Gazette  of  thoie 
hat  Nadir's  own  shaie  amQUnted  to 
ns.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  invasion  of 
19  pucting  a  period  to  the  greatness  of 
"Tamerlane.  ■  Nadiry  how  eve  r,  when 
luld  in  Delhi,  .re-instated  the  Mogul, 
jnty,  and  returned  into  his  own  eouo- 
rovinces  soon  afterensued;  none  being 
ince  deprived  of  the  power  to  enforce 
■west  of  the  Indus  had  been  ceded  to 
itcd  in  1747,  Aehmet  Abdallah,  his 
t  possessed  of  great  intrepidity;  foutid 
)ccasioned  by  the  tyrant's  death,  to 
jaded  with  wealth,  whereby  he  wm 
of  an  army,  and  march  against  Delhi 
s  was  the  wealth  drawn  from  Delhi 
!e  miieries  of  war  which  it  had  at  first 
the  Mogul's  eldest  son,  and  the  visjer, 
itrcmity,  took  the  field  with  eighty 
adcr.  The  war  was  carried  on  with 
ihah  died  before  its  termination.  His 
the  impertal  throne  it  Delhi ;  but  the 
decay.     Abdallah  erected  an  indepen* 

■  is  the  general  boundary. 

n,  possessing  the  south-western  penin^ 
asion  of  Nadir  Shah,  exafled  a  chout 
g  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  province 
in  consequ^ce  of  the  enfeebled  state 
^ame  cbmoroas.     The  empire  began 

■  petty  chief,  by  counterfeiting  graiiti 
ires*  and  to  disirifls.     The  country 

,  and  groaned  onder  every  species  of 
reigned  only  seven  years,  after  which 
iled  in  Hindoostan,  and  the  people  suf. 
nt  the  imperial  dignity  of  Hindoostan 
'ho  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be 
i ;  bat  his  poweY  is  feeble  ;  the  city  of 
1  it,  is  all  that  is  left  remaining  of  the  , 
3  depend?  upon  the  proteflion  of  the 

0  suppri  him,  as  lus  authority  is  the 

ory  of  Hindoostan  with  some  account 
part  of  the  world,  since  1765,  when 
Mssession  of  the  provinces  of  Bengal, 
tolute  sovereigns,  but  as  tributaries  to 
illity,  however,  did  not  long  continue, 
'es  engaged  in  a  very  dangerous  war 
if  Mysore.  This  man  had  originally 
rarped  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  war 
('ear  17J3  Had  distinguished  himself 
ig  been  advanced  to  the  command  of 
is  sovereign,  and  usurped  the  supteine 

1  icTtfeiiQ  to  1  lubjcft,  rctDkMh>  iodTCd  U 
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armiei,  opposed  to  each  other,  ihoold  hot 
short  a  space  of  time. 
eded  his  sOn,  Ttppoo  Sultan,  whote  ml 
Of  all  the  nnive  pTiiices  of  India,  T 
to  the  Britiih  g^ovetRment,  and  the  most  h 
■eace  of  Mangalote,  in  17S4,  had,  it  wai 
r  by  «ry  feeble  ties ;  and  the  ^lendid  em 
hat  event,  he  dispatched  to  France,  atfi 
nd  that  some  plan  was  concerted  betwee 
country  and  the  tyrant  nf  Mysore,  for  th 
n  in  its  Indian  possessions  ;  bat  this  plat 
French  revolution. 

of  Tippoo  was  not  less  formidable  to  the  I 
d  the  vicinity  of  Cochin,  their  most  fJouri 
:nt  of  India,  to  the  territories  of  that  as[ 
able  for  its  safety.  That  sngaciooj  people, 
without  their  resources,  fiesides  Cochin 
two  other  forts,  which  were  situated  bei 
tite  settlement ;  and  one  of  them,  Cranga 
r  Ally  in  1779,  or  1780.  When  the  war  I 
der  and  tlie  English,  he  was  obliged  to  tvt 
abar  coast,  to  employ  his  force  in  the  Carn 
being  soon  after  united  with  Hyder  again 
iraced  the  opportunity  of  clandestinely  ti 
Jiung  the  fort ;  a  measure  which  greatly  ol 
h  be  loudly  complained.  By  ins  medi: 
ompromise  took  place,  but  upon  what  let 

Cranganore  and  Acottah  to  his  boundary, 
territory  of  an  ackwwledgtd  tributary  to 
1),  the  possession  of  them  was  a  most  desi 
1  the  month  of  June,  1780,  he  marclied  j 
ranganore,  with  a  professed  intention  of  m: 
m  a  claim  chiefly  /oundcd  upon  the  transai 
Jnable  therefore  to  retain  the  possession  < 
■aring  for  a  settlement  of  much  superior  > 
d  into  a  negotiation  with  the  rajah  of  Tr; 
hem.  That  po3ici»:  people  easily  saw,  iha 
1,  they  erefted  a  most  powerful  barrier,  m 
rrcat  Britain  (who  was  bound  by  treaty  to 
rhments  of  their  ambitious  neighbour  upon 
Phe  imprudence  of  the  rujah,  in  entering 
e  title  was  disputed,  drew  down  upon  hii 
le  government  at  Madras  ;  and  he  was  repc 
r  Archibald  Can)fibcll,  and  Mr.  Holland 
ent,  not  10  proceed  in  the  negotiation. 
r  and  temerity  of  the  rajah  in  making  thi 
ly  concluded  the  purchase  with  the  Dutch 
jah  of  Cochin>  without  tjic  privity  of  Ti| 
wiedged  tributary  of  that  prince,  forsoni 
largain  was  concluded  in  July,  1789,  tboL 
.ngust  that  the  rajah  informed  tbe  Madra 
resident  Mr.  Powney,  that  he  was  on  the 

larTippoo  wouljl  rcmaiti  an  indifferent 
3BJ 
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tator  of  these  transaftions.  He  insisted  on  the  claim  which  he  r^vs:  : 
over  these  forts,  in  consequence  of  their  being  conquered  07  ii^  :1 :  -, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  subsequent  compromise.  He  air^fte^i,  -.' 
according  to  the  feudal  laws,  no  transfer  of  them  could  tak?  fUc?  •  r' , 
out  his  consent,  as  sovereign  of  Mysore  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  IXc  -^  -, 
he  made,  with  a  considerable  force,  a  direct  attack  upon  the  iirtsr.:  \  i . 
vancorc.  On  receiving  a  remonstrance  from  the  British  gov^^mT.rr,  . 
Fort  St.  George,  he  desisted,  and  even  apologised,  Froai  the  :/j.  i 
December  to  the  1st  of  March,  Tippoo  Sultan  remiined  perlVciJy  r«  ■.. 
still  asserting  his  claims  to  the  feudal  sovereignty  of  the  forts  ;  hjr,  1:  . 
confidently  aifirraed,  offering  to  submit  the  dispute  to  an  iicpirt^jl  -:. 
bitration. 

>  On  the  1st  of  March,  1790,  the  rajah's  troops  .made  an  oT-^^:-  r- 
tack  upon  Tippoo,  who  had  continued  quiet  within  his  lirr-  .'  j:  :.  i 
29th  of  December.  An  engagement  took  place;  and  rhe  B.r  ■  :". 
vernmcnt  conceived  themselves  bound  to  take  an  adivc  pjrt.  N 
riod  appeared  more  favourable  to  humble  Tippoo,  if  that  w2>  :-. 
of  the  British  administration.  With  all  the  other  povyers  of]-.:':?  •• . 
were  not  only  at  peace,  but  treaties  of  alliance  existed  bctwctii  G:  r 
Britain^and  the  two  most  powerful  states  of  India,  the  Nizam  a^i  '  - 
Mahrattas ;  and  both  declared  themselves  in  perfeft  readiness  to  cv... 
their  utmost  force  to  crush  the  rising  power  of  Mysore. 

We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  brief  account  of  the  pr. :~  • 
and  termination  of  this  war,  by  which  tlie  British  power  wa>  more  : :. 
ever  established  on  the  continent  of  Asia,  from  a  narrative  drav.i  -jp    i 
major  Dirora,  from  journals  and  authentic  documents. 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  campaign  here  reconit-i  wtjs  : -j 
third  of  our  war  with  Tippoo  Sultan.  The  first  coraraciKvd  in  Ju  ••, 
1790,  and  concluded  with  that  year.  It  was  confined  below  the GV--' '  , 
The  second  campaign conXmwtA  the  capture  of  Bangalore,  v.Ki'.h  hxi d  :  ;• 
seat  of  war  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  concluded  with  liic  rtirc4i  .'i 
Jord  Cornwallis  from  Seringapatam,  towards  the  end  of  May»  1791  •  *  ^ 
/i6; recommences  aln^ost  from  that  point,  and  termmatesin  Mifch,  i;  :. 
Observing,  however,  as  the  author  very  properly  states,  that,  in  th.  r.  ..• 
climate  of  Mysore,  campaigns  are  regulated  rather  by  plans  of  c;<ri- 
tions  than  by  seasons. 

The  narrative  commences  with  ur.favourable  circumstances ;  tl  e  -r- 
treat  of  the  two  armies  under  general  Abercromby  and  lord  Cor  v*\!:  ; 
the  loss  of  cannon  in  both;  an  epidemic  distemj>er  among  ihf  c^rl.  , 
and  a  dreadful  scarcity  of  grain.  These  evils,  however,  vani  lu^i  -v 
.degrees  J  the  jundion  of  the  Mahrattas  afforded  a  supply  of  ncce^.^^■.  , 
and  arrangements  were  made  for  obtaining  in  future  the  raosta:rui  -  • 
•  regular  provisiops  of  bullocks  and  grain,  and  for  replacing  the  lut»  :i  .• 
guns.  On  the  return  of  the  army  to  thevicinity  of  Bangalore,  tV'  •.«:. 
rations  began,  Avhich  were  to  secure  the  communication  wiih  xir  vj  :- 
natic,  and  reduce  the  power  of  the  e:;icmy  in  those  parts.  The  tl-.*:  :i 
force  was  immediately  and  successfully  employed  to  reduce  Ou 
Raycicotta,  and  the  other  hill  forts  commanding  the  Poiicode  pa.s 
next  objed  was  the  forts  to  the  north-east  of  Bangalqre,  which  ir •.?:•> ;". 
ed  the  communication  with  the  Nizam's  army,  and  with  the  Cr:;-*'^, 
by  that  route.  These  being  soon  reduced,  Nundydiooj,  buili  <'r  - 
summit  of  a  mountain,  about  one  thousand  seven  hundred  feet  in  K- ':**.", 
a  place  of  greater  magnitude  and  strength,  was  attacked,  and,  after  b- :' ,: 
^icsiegcd  from  Septomber  22^  was  carried  by  assaolc  oa  the  lU:*  ci 
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ibsiacln  which  might  msonably  have  been  deemed 

icions  made  for  ihat  purpoie,.  tuj^lies  of  all  kindt 
;  Camatk.  Pcnagra  wa*  taken  at  the  end  of  Oc. 
eri  attacked  on  ihe  7th  of  November ;  this  wai 
jrise  that  was  not  compieicly  successful  ;  the  lower 
taken  ;  but  the  upper  fort  maintained  its  defence, 
■linquished.  It  seems  that  it  could  only  have  been 
mdia,  which  unluckily  lailed.  On  the  id  of  the 
instance  of  ill  success  Happensd  to  ui ;  the  relief 
t  been  prevented,  that  garrison  was  obliged  to  ca. 
r-ud.deen  Kahn,  on  terms  which  Tippoo  did  not 

;  Rock  of  D^ath,  bore  witness;  in  the  month  of  De. 

and  perseverance  of  the  British  troops.     This  for. 

way  between  Gangalote  and  .Seringapatim,  is  ihiu 
1  vast  mountain  of  rock,  and  ii  reckoned  to  rise 

perpendicular  height,  from  a  base  of  eight  or  tea 
e.     Embraced  by  walls  on  every  side,  and  defend. 

barriers,  wherever  it  was  deemed  access ible^-thi» 
he  farther  advantage  of  being  divided  above  by  ■ 
;s  the  upper  part  into  two  hills,  which,  having  each 
.  two  citadels  capable  of  being  maintained,  inde- 
works  ;  and,  affording  a  secure  retreat,  ihoald 
m  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,"  p,  Cy.  It  it 
noxious  atmosphere,  occasioned  by  the  surrounding 

for  its  wonderful  size  and  ttiengtb.     Hence  it  de- 

to  have  flattered  himself  that  before  this  place 
i  would  die  of  sickness,  the  other  half  be  killed  in 
1,  however,  mistaken.     The  garrison,  fortunately 

0  the  strength  of  the  place  than  to  ihcir  own  exer- 
st  of  December,  only  the  i  iih  day«f  the  siege, 
)  deemed  impregnable,  was  taken  by  assault  in  ten 

1  day,  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  oiJy  one  private 
mounded. 

>ther  forts,  fell  successively  aftef  this  brilliant  tac 
'  the  allies  were  not  equally  fortunate  doring  the 

army  of  the  Nizam,  after  a  long  siege  of  Gurram. 
join. oar  forces,  and  only  left  (he  place  blockaded. 

this  failure,  the  Mahratta  army,  under  Purseram 
UT  engineers,  took  Hooly  Onora,  Bankapoor,  Si« 
es.  By  the  latter  end  of  January,  1792,  the  whcde' 
ig  the  Bombay  army,  was  assembled  in  the  vicinitjr 

It  operations  against  Seringapaiam.  On  (he  first  of 
i  allies  began  their  march,  and  by  two  o'clock  oa 
1  across  the  valley  of  Milgotah,  only  six  miles  from 
M>  before  Seringapatam.  It  could  not  well  be  ex. 
that  h^  should  receive  so  early  an  attack  as  lord 
or  him.  His  camp  was  strongly  situated,  and  forti- 
;e,  and  several  redoubts.  Nevertheless,  after  caiUa 
■  leconnoitred  in  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  cor- 

minderin  chief  biued  orders  for  the  aiuck  that  very  evening. 

iitay  wai  lo  march  at  night  in  three  divitioni,  and  witbottC  cv 
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«na  and  NizaiD'a  yakteit,  and  fiom  thence  accont. 
ead-quarters. 

each  mounted  on  an  elephant  ikhly  capariionedf 
r  bowdci:  [a  canopied  &eat],  and  were  attended  by 
t,  and  the  perioiu  already  mentiotied,  also  on  ele- 
lon  was  led  by  several  camel  harcarras  [meuengenj 
iteaiers,  carrying  small  green  fiags,  suspended  ffoot 
by  one  hundred  pikemtii,  with  spears  inlaid  with 
of  two  hundjr>.d  icpoys  and  a  party  of  horse  biougbt 
s  order  they  aj^pcoachcd  head- quarters,  where  tltt 
sepoys,  commaiidsd  by  cafjtain  Welch,  appoinml 
iwd  a  street  to  receive  rhcm. 
attended  by  his  staff,  arJ.  some  of  the  principftl 
met  the  princes  at  the  door  of  his  Urge  tent,  w 
n  the  elephants ;  and,  after  eoibracing  them,  led 
I  hand,  to  the  tent  ;  the  eldest,  Abdul  Kaljk,  wa» 
gest,  Mooza.ud.Deen,  about  eight  years  of  age. 
ited  on  each  side  of  lord  Cornwallis,  Gullatr  Ally, 
Itessed  his  lordship  as  follows ;  "  These  cliijdren 
le  sons  of  the  sultan,  my  ma^ti^r;  their  situation  is 
ley  must  lookup  to  your  lordship  as  their  father."' 
who  had  received  the  boys  as  if  they  had  been  fais 
isiured  the  vakec!  and  the  young  princes  themselveif 
possible  would  be  shewn  to  them,  and  the  greateit 
ersonc.  Their  little  faces  Wightcned  up  ^  the  scene 
:sting  I  and  not  only  their  attendants,  but  all  the 
ighted  to  see  that  any  ibars  they  might  have  har. 
d,  and  that  they  would  soon  be  reconciled  to  their 
and  to  their  new.  friends. 

dressed  in  long  white  muslin  gowns  and  red  tuf. 
iveral  rows  of  large  pearls  round  their  necks,  from 
Ian  ornament,  con^iisting  of  a  ruby  and  an  emerald 
surrounded  by  large  brilliants  ;  and  in  their  lur- 
g  of  rich  pearls.  Bred  up  from  their  infancy  with 
itruded  in  ihcir  iitanncri  to  imitate  tlw  reserve  and 
.  astonished  all  present  lo  see  the  corrc^nesg  and 
nduft. 

in  which  the  3dvant:igcB  gained  by  us  may  be  briefly 

.r  most  formidable  enfmy  W:is  so  reduced  by  it,  as  ti> 

IS  in  India  both  profitable  a;-.d  secure,     i.  Madras 

■asion  by  possession  of  the  passes,  and  covered  by  x 

'  strong  forts,    j.  The  value  of  Bombay  was  greatly 

ons  gained  on  the  Malabar  coast,  proiei'ted  by  Po. 

frontier  df  the Coorga  Rajah.     These  advantagcsy 

far  ovcrbalaiTtcd  the  cSpehces  ot  the  war.     By  a 

)irom,  it  appears  that  Tippoo  lost  in  ibis  war  sixty- 

nons,-ard  49,3+0  men. 

1 1  IS-  ntKrly  impossible,  says  major  Renncl!,  in  the  present  imperfefl 

3:cof  OUT  knowledge  of  the  geography  of  ihe  noriliern  part  of  the 

mninla  (notwithstanding  the  present  improvements],  to  describe,  with 

>v  degree  of  accuracy,  the  boundaries  of  the  ceiisions  now  made  to  the 

i^iMtu  and  Nizam  ;  or  even  the  positions  of  all  the  principal  place* 
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bii  lordship  to  Tippoo  produced  no  otter  msi 
:  of  a  wish  to  mainiBin  pncc  and  amity.  Th 
d  leceiviDg  major  Doveton  ;  alledging  thai : 
Id  be  devised  than  the  treaiiei  and  engagnoem 
;ive  ttabiliiy  to  ihe  foondailons  of  friendship 
:  the  tiaiu  and  ihc  welfare  and  ad7aniage  of  al 
lent  thai  Tippoo  meant  onlj  to  gain  time  and 
L  Morningion  determined  to  avail  himself  of  i 
ce>  and  commence  hoitilities  immediately.  Hi 
of  February,  1799,  direfled  licucenant.gcner 
tory  of  the  Myiore  with  the  army  assembled  1 
1  the  tame  day  issued  orders  to  lieutenant  .gen 
1  to  co-operate  from  Malabar ;  and  signified  to 
id  to  the  Kveral  allies  of  the  company,  iha 
itishgoveminent  in  India  to  be  4t  war  witb 

Bombay,  under  (he  command  of  lieutenani 
roraCananore  on  the  iist  of  February,  arrivi 
Cherrom  ghaut  on  the  ajih  of  the  same  moi 
lapoor  and  Seedasere  on  the  id  of  March.  1 
;r  lieutenant-general  Harris,  entered  the  ten 
th  of  March,  and  commenced  its  operations  b 
I  fort)  upon  the  frontier.     On  the  £th  of  Mai 

his  own  frontier,  and  attacked  •  detachntcn 

under  lieutenant-general  Stuart, — the  total  sti 
y  did  not  amount  to  si)C  thousand  fighting  mc 
»n's  force  was  sustained  by  a  body  not  exi;eei 
id  the  sultan's  army  was  finally  defeated  and  CO 

general  Stuart  could  coUcft  the  whole  of  hh 

lal  defeat,  tippoo  retreated  precipitately  to  hi 
remained  there  until  the  1  iih  of  March  wiih< 
ttempt  to  molest  the  army.  He  then  retumt 
Ke  in  a  few  days  be  moved  to  meet  lieutenan 
rmy  of  Madras,  between  which  and  the  arm} 
It  loolc  place  on  the  37th  of  March,  in  which  1 
efeatcd,  and  driven  from  every  post  which  he  a 
[tie ral  Harris  then  proceeded  on  his  march  wi 
n,  till,  on  the  301(1,  he  crossed  the  Caveri, 
d  00  the  jth  of  April  encamped  rwo  jiiles  so 
the  liege  of  which  he  imtnediatcly  prepatct 

in  of  the  14th  of  April,  the  army  of  Bomb: 
Seringapatam.  A  large  body  of  the  cavali 
e  command  of  Kuoimeer-ud.deen  Khan,  had 
Dg  (heir  march  from  Periapaiam,  but  withoi 
e  the  slightest  impression  upon  them.  On  thi 
Harris  received  a  letter  fiom  Tippoo  Sultan,  e 
la  negotiation  ft) r  peace.  To  lliis  overture  th 
ludttingadraft  of  prelimiitaiirs,  founded  on  in: 
id  been  furnished  by  the  governor. general ;  ai 
e,  that  Tippop  should  deliver  all  Frenchmen,  c 
Mauritius,  or  Bourbon,  or  of  anv  other  coun 
'ubjefl  to Trjmce,  as  also  4II  Europeans,  natives  or  subjefls  of 
il  war  witji  Gica(  ErltaiOf  to  bf  tioaccd  m  prisonui  of  wai 
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Lint  TWtion  rf  any  all^^giinec  ihf y  ov 

!,u>e  irlbuie  fiom  thence  has  been,  e 
.  Jir,  intercepted  by  their  soobahi  and  nabobs,  who  now  exercise  ai 
lii'pcniletit  powir  in  the  government ;  but  besidis  those  soubah*  aw 
lI.ii  imiienal  viceroys,  many  estates  in  this  pcninsdq  belong  to  rajabg 
I  intdi,  who  arc  dcscrnJanis  of  iheir  old  princes,  ar.d  look  upon  (hem 
'.vi!  SI  being  independent  of  the  Mogul  and  his  authority. 

i'coviKcrs,  CITIES,  ANb  OTHER' BUILD- 1      From  what  has  bee 
iKC),  PL'BLic  AND  fKivATB.  J  said  above,  this  penin 

'uliiirjther  (obe  divided  into  great  governments  or  soubahships,  tha 
■  iv  pwvinccs.  One  ioubah  often  engrosses  several  provinces,  and  fixi 
.:  icat  of  his  government  acct)cding  to  his  own  conveniency.  \Vc  sha. 
>\ik  cf  those  provinces  belonging  to  the  Malabar  and  Coromandt 
'^•1,  the  tivo  great  objecb  of  English  commerce  in  that  country ;  an 
■.■■'\[  of  the  eastern  or  Coiomandel  coast, 

MaJura  begiiis  at  Cape  Comorin,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  per 
o-iih.  It  is  about  the  bigness  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  ii  sai 
^1  have  been  governed  by  a  sovereign  king,  who  had  onder  tiin  acvent 
iribuiary  princes,  each  of  them  independent  in  his  own  dominions,  bi 
p)iiig  him  a  lax.  At  present  thj  prince  is  scarcely  abL'  to  proteft  hm 
dl  ii.d  his  people  from  the  depredations  of  his  neiglibolirs,  but  by 
:nhaie  to  boy  them  off;  the  capital  isTritchinopoly.  ThcchieEvah 
■■  thisbiiigdom  seems  to  consist  in  a  peatl-fi^hery  u]<cn  its  coast.  Tat 
:'.rc  i;  a  little  kingdom,  lying  to  the  east  of  Madura.  The  soil  is  fti 
•IK,  and  its  prince  was  rich',  till  plundered  by  the  nabob  of  Arco 
^:'i  some  British  subjefis  conncfted  with  him.  Within  it  lies  the  Danis 
1  ■■•t  India  settlement  of  Tranqocbar,  and  the  fortress  of  Negapatafl 
^"ji'n  wjs  taken  from  the  Dutch  during  the  last  war,  and  conlirmed  i 
■■-  bgliih  ky  the  treaty  of  peace  :  the  capital  city  is  Tanjore. 

If.^Camaiic,  as  it  is  now  called,  is  well  known  to  the  English.^  '. 
■  '  W".ndnl  on  thceast  by  the  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  i|ie  north  by  the  rivi 
^;i"^,ii.hich  divides  it  fiomGokonda;  on  the  west  by  Visiapour;  at 
■■■itieiRiiib  by  the  kingdoms  of  Mcssaut  and  Tanjore;  being  in  lengtl 
irum  ,ourh  to  north,  about  j+j;  miles,  and  ij6  in  breadth  from  east  ■ 
~vi(.  iiie  capital  of, the  Ciiinaiic  is  Bisnagar,  belonging  tothenab< 
•^^  Aitot.  The  country  in  general  is  esttemed  healthful,  feriile,-ai 
jopnluuj.  Within  this  countrj-,  upon  the  Coiomandel  coast,  lies  Fo 
^'■OaviJ,  or  Cuddalote,  belonging  to  the  English,  wiih  a  distti 
rou:Miii.  The  fort  is  strong,  and  of  grey  importance  to  our  trad 
f'u-  fcjguci  to  the  north  liis  i*ondicherry,  once  the  emporium  of  tl 
J  ■■■■chin  the  EaJt-Indies,  but  which  has  been  repeatedly  taken  by  il 
t;;?iisii,  and  at  often  restored  by  the  treaties  of  peace. 

t'Jtt  St.  George,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Madras,  is  the  capit 
tf  rht  English  East  India  ec-mpany's  dominions  in  that  part  of  the  Ea 
1. its,  did  i,  distant  eastward  from  London  about  4,800  miies.  Gre 
j™plainti  have  been  made  of  the  situation  of  this  fort ;  but  no  pi 
'■-K  teen  spared  by  the  company  in  rendering  it  impregnable  to  at 
l-'Pti;  ihit  can  be  brought  .-igainsC  it  by  the  natives.  It  protciis  tv 
'J'ns,  called,  from  the  coniplexion  of  their  teveral  inhabitants,  tl 
^Tiire  and  the  Black.  1  he  White  Town  is  fortifi.'d,  and  contains  1 
t"glish  corporation  of  a  mayor  and  aldermen.  Nothing  has  bn 
(Miiitd  to, amend  the  natural  badness  of  its  situation,  wliieh  seei 
"'igitallj-  to  be  owing  to  the  neighbourhood  of  ilie  diamond  mines,  whii 
w  but  a  »eek*s  journey  distant.  These  mioes  are  under  the  diredli- 
"1  Mogul  Officer,  who  lets  them  out  by  admeasurement,  and  incJosii 
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Tlie  Portuguese  have  lost  several  valaaWe  posscf- 
nd  those  which  remain  are  on  the  dcdine. 
ifflc  province  on  the  Gulf  of  Cambaya,  and  one  of 
ut  inhabited  by  a  fierce  rapacious  people.  It  ii 
:ies.  Ahmcdabad  is  the  capital  of  the  province, 
flisb  {s&oty,  and  is  said,  in  wealth,  to  vie  with 
Kurope.  About  43  French  leagues  distant  standi 
glish  have  a  flouriihing  faftory. 
lying  upon  the  same  coast,  is  that  of  Bombay,  be- 
lt East. India  company.  Its  harbour  can  conveni- 
ilpti  at  anchor.  The  island  itself  is  about  seven 
wcnty  in  circumference  1  but  its  situation  and  har- 
oraroendations,  being  destitute  of  almost  all  the 
The  town  is  about  a  mile  long,  and  poorly  built ; 
fatal  to  English  constitutions,  till  experience,  cau- 
:,  taught  them  preservatives  against  its  unwhole. 
water  there  is  preserved  in  tanks,  which  receive 
3ns.  The  fort  is  a  regular  quadrangle,  and  well 
ly  black  merchants  reside  here.  This  island  was 
aid  with  the  Infanta  of  Portugal  to  Charles  II.  whs 
ndia  company  ;  and  the  isUnd  is  still  divided  into 
:  parishes,  inhabited  by  Portuguese,  and  what  are 
OS  and  Canarines ;  the  former  being  a  mixixi. breed 
rtuguese,  and  the  other  the  aborigines  of  the  coun. 
ave  found  methods  to  render  this  island  and  town, 
aniagcs,  a  safe,  if  not  an  agreeable  residence.  The 
i  CO  be  informed,  th^it  the  governor  and  council  of 
ve  jyists(  as  well  as  the  officers  under  them.  The 
re  commanded  by  English  officers ;  and  the  natives, 
^1a I  companies,  and  disciplined,  are  here,  and  all 
T  called  Sepoys.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island 
30,  of  different  nations;  each  of  whom  enjoys  thoL 
in  unmolested. 

several  other  islands,  one  of  whidi,  called  Elc. 
most  inexplicable  antiquity  perhaps  in  the  world, 
nf,  of  the  natural  size,  cut  coarsely  in  stone,  pre. 
nding-placc,  near  the  bottom  of  a  mountain.  An 
i  to  a  stupendous  temple,  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
ly  feet  long,  and  forty  broad.  The  roof,  which  is 
.  by  regular  rows  of  pillars,  about  ten  feet  high, 
tling  round  cuihions,  as  if  pressed  by  the  weight  of 
ain.  At  the  farther  end  arc  three  gigantic  figures, 
ilated  by  the  blind  z.eal  of  the  Portuguese.  Bc- 
various  images',  and  groupes  on  each  hand,  cut  in 
!  latter  bearing  a  rude  resemblance  of  the  judgment 
olonnade,  with  a  door  of  regular  archiiefiure  ;  but 
inner  of  resemblance  to  any  of  ibc  Gcntoo  works. 
y  of  Goa,  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlement! 
;s  about  thirty  itiiles  south  of  Vingorla.  The  island! 
n  miles  in  compass.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest  and 
I  the  Indies.  This  was  formerly  a  most  superb 
surpassed  either  in  bulk  or  beauty  by  few  of  the 
it  said  thai  the  revenucj  of  the  Jesuits  upon  thi» 
of  the  crown  of  Po.iugal.  Goa,  u  well  as  (hs 
..^£».^pOisessiotis  of  this  coast,  are  under  a  viscroV]  who 
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ima  allies,  became  In  a  thort  time  pri 
hat  at  length  terminated  in  the  expulsion 
;  arxl  thus  a  cbmpaiiy  of  Bticiih  mei 
ceisioQi  froiB  the  country  powers,  and 
equal  in  extent,  and  superiof  in  weal 
tie  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
lUy  possessed  several  provinces  of  Hindi 
driven  by  the  arms  of  ihc  Mogul  conqt 
subjeAod,  but,  retiring  to  the  nortbei 
ijuent  incursions  from  these  inaccessible 
«f  the  anarchy  of  the  empire,  they  ha< 
id  aie  at  present  possessed  of  a  trafl  of  c 
by  700  wide;  besides  the  leiHtoty  th 
eaty,  signed  by  Tippoo  Sultan  in  Match 
er  of  foitune,  who  had  learned  the  art 
ing  possessed  himself  of  that  part  of  ihc  ■ 
;dom  of  Mysore,  within  a  few  years  act 
a  comiderabte  portion  of  the  southern  | 
e  and  aAive  prince,  the  most  formidab 
r  expeiienced  in  Hindoosran,  dyin?  in 
.b  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  domuiioi 
ingdom  of  England. 

a  wars  with  the  English,  in  the  former  of 
■t  of  his  territories,  and  in  the  latter  1 
dominions,  which  were  divided  betwt 
he  Mahrattas,  as  also  the  territory  appro 
final  division  of  the  Myiotc  country,  af 
ind  the  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan. 
frolutioDi,  with  others  of  less  importanci 
nt  of  the  present  division  of  property 
necessary,  in  order  to  understand  its  i 

OIVISION  o?  HINDOOSTAN. 

of  human  greatness,  that  the  present  I 
lant  of  the  great  Tamerlane,  is  merely  a 
tance  in  the  politics  of  Hindoostan :  he 
i,  which,  with  a  small  adjacent  territory, 
lat  vast  empire,  which  his  anceston  go 

IS  of  this  country,  as  they  stood  at  tht 
'ere  as  follows,  viz.  The  British  posset 
Iritain ;  Tippoo  Saib's  territories  ;  Mf 
les ;  the  territories  of  the  Soubah  of  the 
of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

ITISH  POSSESSIONS. 

s  contain  ^bout  197,496  square  British 
un  is  contained  1^  Great  Britain  and  Ii 
inhabitants.   They  consist  of  three  i 


t  H»d«r  Ally  >n>ciiiB|  to  me  fm 
I  fan  of  [he  iirorid,  1  nave  vcniure 
■a,  (bundci  on  the  impmncmFiil  o' 

liiJaB  of  iha  diSutDt  tribti  that  ■' 


I  . 


I : 

1 

1' 


•  • 


t  ( 


1 


I     I 
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On  the  Gi2rt 


Government  of 

Madras, 


On  the  Cx-: 

CoromariJ, 


Government  of  Cal-  /  Be"g='l  Sovibah  "j 

^,    _    i>        ,  <  Baaar  ooubah  > 

cutta  or  Bengal,  1  t>  c    i_  1.  f 

*    *  J^  Benares  Soubah  J 

Northern  Circars,  on  the  coast  of  Orissa. 

The  Jaghire 

Territory  of  Cuddalore 

*  of  Devicotta 

* —  of  Negipatam  ^ 

Government  of  Bombay,  -         -         on  the  Gulf  of  Carr.iv 

To  these  are  to  be  added  the  districts  ceded  by  Tipf>oo  Sulrir  l>v 

treaty  signed  at  Seringapatam  on  the  i8th  of  March,  17Q2,  viz. 

K.oo£icanr  I  t 

Calicut  and Palichaudcherry,  yielding  a  revenue  of       -         ^  ".' 
Dindigul,  Pyalny,  and  Verapachry, 
Salem,  Koosh,  Namcool,  and  Sunkagherry,- 
Ahtoor,  Purmutty,  Shadmungul,  and  Vayloor, 
-Barra-Mahar,  Raycotta,  Dararapoory,  &c. 


lu.:  .- 


As  also  the  territory  appropriated  by  the  company,  in  the  £02!  Ji.  ^>:  • 
of  the  Mysore  country,  after  the  taking  of  Seringapatam  arii  :^-~  w-.-:**. 
of  Tippoo  Sultan. 

The  province  ofCanara,  Mangalore,— distri As  of  Coimbc-  1 
tore,  Deramporam,  and  Wynaad,  together  with  the  fortress,  r777'*T 
city,  and  island  of  Seringapratara,  yielding  a  revenue  of   •     J 

Dedudprovislonsfor  the  maintenance  ofthe  families  of  Hy-  1,  ^ 
der  Ally  Khan  and  qf  Tippoo  Sultan,  ,         -         .         j'^-' 


cr: 


>  3 .  •  • 


At  the  rate  of  3  rupees  to  each  pagoda,  and  the  rupees  rcckci- 
as.  id.  each,  the  annual  value  of  the  late  British  acqubitior.j  w-l  ^"• 
£-579*3^9*  ^of  the  revenue  of  the  other  British  posscssior>,  Kt  K- 
fore,  p.  755. 

Government  of  Bengal.]  This  government  is  rich,  fiojr  ^•-  '•'. 
and  populous.  It  is  finely  watered  by  the  Ganges  aiid  Burr3Ji;*:ot«  i, 
with  their  numerous  navigable  channels,  and  the  several  r.  i  '/:  •: 
rivers  they  receive  :  it  is  fertilized  by  their  periodical  inund:jtio.  > ;  i  - 
by  its  natural  situation  is  well  secured  against  foreign  enemies.  B-?  *•  • 
a  more  particular  description  of  this  province,  we  refer  our  K^d.:.  ^j 
the  account  we  have  already  given  of  it. 

Government  of  Madras.]  The  great  defcA  of  this  gover  .t-  : 
is  not  only  the  want  of  connexion  between  its  parts,  which  arc  vcati-  r^  J 
alojig  an  extensive  coast,  and  separated  from  each  other  \Sy  ^tatc:  ir - 
quently  hostile,  but  that  it  i^  totally  devoid  of  good  harbours.  H?fc  , 
however,  have  been  entertained  of  remedying  the  letter,  by  rtrao.  ;• , 


ners ;  contempt  of  stafe  and  ceremony*  except  what  naturally  arose  from  »he  d  r-  • 
charadier  i  and  his  consequcnr  economy  in  personal  expences  ^the  dirtVrent  hi^►^>  r, 
form  the  chief  distindion  of  what  is  called  charad^er  among  oidin.irv  p.-ircf    ,  1 
with  his  minute  attention  to  m.ttters  of  finance,  and  the  regular  pjymcnt  ot  h.t  jrr 
these  toeethcr  raised  Hyd«r  as  far  above  the  princes  of  Hiixioovi.u)»  a«  (he  great  <«  « 
the  late  Prussian  monarch  raised  him  above  the  generality  of  European  rrircci     *j 
1  have  ever  considcjcd  HyJer  as  (he  FRKDtRiCK  of  the  East.     Cruelty  ^'4  rK" 
Hydcr;  but  we  arc  to  consider  that  Hyder's  ideas  of  mercy  were  rcjuUred  b>  ir 
standard  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  might  rale  his  own  chara^er  tor  rcoir tit 
clemency,  as  far  above  those  ol  TamcrUue,  Nadix  Shah,  u)4  Abdaliah,  u  he  ra 
Oisophnc  above  thcirj. 


'CC   . 
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It  bianch  of  the  Caveri  called  Colcroon, 
lericotta.  The  capital  and  seat  of  govein~ 
hire,  called  alsoFoit  St.  Oeer^e.     It  isill 

and  badly  fortified,  yet  coa.tains  upwaids 
itt  St.  Dav  id,  in  the  territory  of  CmUalotc, 
ains  60,000  inbabitanls. — MAsULirATiMi, 

one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Kistna,  was  fbr- 

and  commercial  city  iin.ihi|  coast,  and, 
ill  considerable. 

rhich  are  denominated  from  the  towoa  of 
re,  and  Condapily,  are  defended  inlaivl  by 
u  and  extensive  forests,  beyond  whidi  the 
for  a  considerable  space. 
iY.]  This  government  is  watered  by  the 
capital  and  seat  of  govemiuent  is  Bombay, 
ealihy  situation,  but  it  is  well  fortified,  and 

on  the  Tapee,  which  forms  an  indiKrent 
:h  and  commercial  cities  in  Hindoostan,— 
Jabar  coast,  is  dependent  on  Bombay. 

S  OF  THB  BRITISH. 

Fyzabad. 

Lucknow.    . 

Arcot,  on  thePalbr,  is  tbecaiHtal,  tbongh 
he  nabob  usually  resides  at  Madras. 

Gingee,  the  strongest  Indian  fortress  in 
he  Camatlc. 

Tritchinopoly,  near  the  Careri,  well  fbr- 
ified  in  the  Indian  jsanner,  was  rich  and  po- 
)ulous,  containing  near  400,000  inhabitants, 
low  almost  ruiiwl  by  the  nmnerouf  siegei 
t  has  sustained. 

Seringham  pagoda,  in  an  island  of  the  Ca- 
'eri,  it  famons  ibroughouc  Hindoostan  for 
ts  sanAity,  and  has  no  less  than  40,000 
>riests,  who  constantly  reside  here  in  volup. 
UOQS  indolence. 

Chandegeri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  em- 
rite  of  Narziingua>  formerly  rich,  powerful, 
ind  populous  1  near  it  h  the  famous  pagoda 
if  Tripetti,  the  Loret  to  of  Hindoostan.  The 
ifferings  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  resort 
liiher,.  bring  in  on  immense  revenue. 

Tanjore,  Madura,  and  Tinivelly,  are  the 
capitals  of  small  states  of  the  same  name, 
chich,  with  Marawar,  are  dependent  on  the 
labob  of  ArcOt,  ^ 

Ahmedabad. 

Cambay. 

Gwriior,  a  celebrated  fortieii. 

3C3 


I 

1 
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M.AIIRATTA  STATES,  in  Alliance  with  the  Bruise,  izl  r! 

Tributaries, 

This  extensive  country  is  divided  among  a  number  of  cbief>  01  yrr  ' 

who  have  one  common  head,  called  the  Paishwa,  or  Nana;  to  A^' 

however,  their  obedience  is  merely  nominal,  as   they  often  ^n  t  • 

against  each  other,  and  are  seldom  confederated,  except  ftc  rr.^. 

defence. 

Southern     Poona'h    Mah-1       ^  .         .1.  •     »        •*  i    r  .v    \ 

Satara,  the  nominal  capital  o\  ri.-:  ^ 

ratta  states;  the  Paishwa,  at  prefer  t,  r^ 

>at  Poonah. 

Aurungabad,  AnHfdnagQi,  ani  Vi  j^'^ . 

are  in  his  territories. 


rattas,  or  the  territories 
of  the  Paishwa,  are  na- 
torally  strong,  being  in- 
tersected by  the  various 
branches  of  the  Ghauts. 


TlicConcan,  or  trad  between  the  Ghauts  and  the  sea,  is  '-^Tr'!^. 
called  the  Pirate  coast,  as  it  was  subjeft  to  the  celebrateiplri^e  A' :.. 
and  his  successors,  whose  capital  was   the  stong  fortrt^*  el  G.   .:. 
taken  by  the  English  and  Mahrattas  in  175^  :    by  theiiqu-icL^  . 
this  coast  the  Malirattas  have  become  a  maritime  power. 

By  the  treaty  of  peace,  Tippoo  Sultan  ceded  to  the  Mahr-tti^  -. 

In  tlie  Dooab,  being  the  clrcar  of  Bancapoor,  with  part  1 
of  Moodgul,   &c.  affording  a  revenue  of  J 


In  Gooiy,  the  distrid  of  Sundoor, 


10  :--. 


To  these  are  to  be  added  the  territory  assigned  to  the  P»i>hw-  ot" 
Mahrattas  by  the  final  division  of  the  dominions  of  Tip^>oo  Suitm,  1*:  - 
the  defeat  and  death  of  that  prince. 

Harpoonelly,  Soonda  (above  the  Ghauts),  Annagoondy,  1    ,  *  , 
in  Chittledroog,  and  in  Bednore,       -  -  •  J    *  :  '  ^ 

TERRITORY  of  the  NIZAM,  an  Ally  to  the  BhUJiH. 

The  j)ossessions  of  the  Nizam,  or  Soubah  of  the  Dccran  fa  y^'     .  • 
son  of  the  famous  Nizam-al-MuIuck)  comprise  the  province  o{<i . .  • 
da,   that  is,  the  ancient  province  of  Tellingana,  or  TilHt.g,   "i*- 
between  the  lower  parts  of  the  Kistna  and  Godavery  river-,  r.^* 
principal  part  of  Dowlatahad  ;  together  with  the  western  pii?  'f  >•  * 
siibjed  to  a  tribute  of  a  chout,  or  fourth  part  of  its  net  rev.ntj.-,  r    • 
Berar  Mahratta.     The  Nizam  has  the  Paishwa,  or  Poonah   .\r.  "r^* 
on  the  west  and  north-west;   the    Berar  Mahrat fa  on  the  »r  r:!  ,   -r 
northern  circars  on  the  cast;  and   the  Carnatic  and  My>:r;  <  *.  :. 
south.     I  am  not  perfei'tly  clear   (says  major  Renrcll)  in  rcy  k- 
his  western  bounJarv,  which,  diirin"  his  wars  with  the  Mahrarr  t^  » 
subjcfl  to  continual  fluCliijition;   but  I  understand  gcner-lU ,  :b*t  '*    • 
tends  more  than  40  miles  beyond  the  city  t«f  Aurungab.id,   wi-'.n* 
and  comes  within  So  miles  of  the  city  ot  Poonah,     HL  cjj  Iijj  i-  *  ■ 
drabad,  or  Bagnagiir,   situated   on  the  Moussi  river,  rjcar   th'^  *-" 
fortress  of  Gokonda. 

I'hcdistrids  of  Adoni  and  Rachore,  which  wore  in  the  Lini^  <"  '  • 
zalet  Jung  (brother  to  the  Nizam)  during  his  lifetime,   are  t.  >«  i       ' 
hands  of  the  Nizam.     The  Sourapour,  or  Sallapoor  rjjah,  on  t!.-  '• 
of  the  Bcemah  river,   together  with  some  other  rajahs,  are  hh  rr"   '• 
ries.     The  Guntoor  circar  also  belongs  to  him,     Prab^iy,  *\^'  •- 


Thi  peninsula  within  thi  Gancbi. 

iOns,  includtnglus  tributaries  and  feudatonrs,  : 
in  length,  from  N.W,  to  S.E.  by  300  wide, 
'e  have  now  to  add  those  which  Tippoo  Sultan 
r  of  peace,  signed  March  18,  1791,  viz.' 

ddapah^   Cummom,  Ganjecotta,  and  \ 

ding  a  revenue  of    -     •     .     .     -      /      9'7 

;>..-.:::::::::  f 

leing  parts  of  Rachore/and  Moodgtd,     -     2,8 


<  be  added  the  distrifls  of  Mysore  assigned 
lefeat  and  death  of  Tippoo  Sulcan  : 
amcondah,  atnl  Chittlcdroog,  which,  de,  ' 
10  pagodas  for  a  petsonll  jaghiie  to  Kui 
Khan  and  relations,  afibrd  a  reTenue  c 


ch,  de-l 
^J^Tf")" 


BERAR  MAHRATTAS. 

fNagpooT  is  the  capital. 
fialaMre  has  considerable  trade. 


.-      I  LuttacK,  on  iht-  Mahanada,    an  imp 

T^V      post  which  renders  this  nation  a  for 

'^^'  j      ble  enemy  to  the  British,  as  it  cu 

I      the  ctHnmunication  between  the  gc 

^     Rienc  of  Bengal  and  Madras. 

THERN  POONAH  MAHRATTAS. 

TheyaregOvernedatpre-rOugein,   the  residence  of  Sindia. 
MDtbySindia,  Holkar,  J  Indoor,   the  residence  of  Holkar. 
andsomeotherlesscon- J  Calpy,  the  residence  of  Gungdar  Pun;. 
siderable  princes.  C^^8<"')  ^^^  midence  of  Ballagee. 

TERRITORY  or  the  RAJAH  of  MYSORE. 

Kooniciiy  P 
Od  ihe  defeat  and  death  of  Tippoo  Sultan,  Maha  Rajah,  a'\ 
descendant  of  the  ancient  Rajahs  of  Mysore,  was  made  / 
sovereign  of  a  part  of  the  territory  of  Mysore,  consist-  >    1,34; 
ing  of  certain  talooks  ot  disiriils  of  Seringapaiam,  I 
Bcdnore,  and  Chittledroog,  affording  a  revenue  of  -    J 
Chiidedroog,  Harpoonelly,  Roydroog,  See.  are  the  capitals  of 
loiics  of  the  saDK  name. 

Country  of  the  AbdaiU. — The  Abdalli  are  properly  a  sefl  or  tr 
Afghans,  but  the  nainc  seems  to  be  applied  to  rhe  Afghans  in  gc; 
They  inhabit  a  country  stretching  from  the  mountains  of  Tartary  t 
Arabian  Sea,  and  from  the  Indus  to  the  confines  of  Persia,  They 
lobusi  hardy  race  of  men ;  and  being  generally  addifted  to  S  sta 
predatory  warfare,  their  manners  largely  partake  of  a  barbarous 
'-r.rc,  and  they  avow  a  fixed  contempt  for  the  occupations  of  civi 
n^  principal  cities  of  Afghanistan  are  Candahar  and  Cabul,  the  fi 
'f  whicih  was  tbe  capital  ;  but  the  late  and  present  sultans  have 
■Wr  court  at  Cibul,  About  the  year  1710  an  army  of  Afghans im 
i'l^'-ia,  took  Ispahan,  and  made  the  Shah  Hussein  prisoner.  They 
rosstisioii  of  Itpahw  and  the  sourhem  piovinces  for  ten  years, 
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they  were  defeated  in  sever?!  battles,  and  driven  out  of  the cao:  rn*.  ( ,* 
"Nadir  Kuli,  commonly  known  io  Europe  by  the  name  ol  Kut!:K»i. . 
After  Nadir  had  depobvd  his  sovereign  Shah  Thajnas,  hcbe;-gti  .  : 
took  Candahar  ;  but    afterwards  received   a  considerable  Wf  u  v.t 
Afghans  into  his  service,  who  became  his  favourite  foreign  iroar.   *  . 
his   assassination  in  1747,    Abdalli   Ahmed  Khan,  the  gorcm  ot  :t 
Afghan  troops,   though  furiously  attacked  by  the  whole  Ptnir.  .jt 
etrtded  a  safe  retreat  into  bis  own  country,  where  he  caused  m:^    1  * 
be  atki.owledgcd  sovereign  of  the  Afghan   territories,  by  tht  n- 
Ahmed  Shah.     He  was  succeeded  in  1773  by  his  soc  'iimur  SL:.,  ^  ' 
he  by  Zimnun  Shah,   the  present  sultan. 

Country  of  the  Seik.s. — 'll;e  Seiks  arc  a  powerful  nation,  cor^>  •  , 
of  several  small   independent   states,   connected   by  a  kird  a  r;^,  :  . 
ur.icn.     They  possess  the  whole  of  Lahore,   the  principal  partrt  M:'- 
tan,  and  the  west  part  of  Delhi.     This  tradl  extends  400  E^lot'--" 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  is  from  150  to  200  broad;  tbiug: '. 
part  between  Altock  and  Behker  cannot  be  less  than  320.  Tn;  t-w" 
of  their  seft  was   named  Nanock,  and  lived  in   the  begiui^g  f^  • 
sixteenth  centaury.     They  are  the  descendants  of  his  disciples;  li.  *■  - 
sfiisf  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  signifying  disc iplei.     Their  irnyo' 
'sists  almost  entirely  of  horse,  of  which  it   is  supposed  they 'r' ^■'  - 
200,000  into  the  field.     7'he   Seiks  arc  now  become  oiie  ofi.uii' 
powerful  states  of  Hindoos  tan.     Their  capital  is  Lahore. 
Country  of  the  Jats  or  Getes,   very  little  known  to  Europtx;s. 
Country  of  Zebcda  Cawn,  an  Afghan  Rohilla. 
Territory  of  Agra  on  the  Jumna. 

Ferrukabad,  or  country  of  the  Patan  Rohillas,  on  ibc  Giip*   '  • 
>0'.mdcd  by  the  dominions  of  Oude. 
Bundelcund. 
Travancore,  near  Cape  Comorin. 
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SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 


Miles. 


Degrees. 

Length    1300!    i.p.„_^  /  4'^  and  70  East  longitude,  j^^^c.. 
Breadth  iioo  j    ^^^^^"^^  \  25  and  44  North  latitude,  j 

EouNDARiKs.]     Modern  Persia  is  bounded  by  the  t^f'^ 

of  Ararat,  or  Daghistan,  ^'^K  -ll^V^ 
from  Circassian  Tartary,  on  the  North-West ;  by  the  Di'i-'-'  ^^V"' 
which  divides  it  from  Russia,  on  the  North  ;  by  the  river  Oy^^f  ^'' ' 
divides  it  from  Usbcc  Tartary,  on  the  North-East;  by  I"^^*;  .^*  '" 
K;ist ;  and  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  .ind  the  gulfs  of  Persia  ar.a^"-' 
on  the  South  ;  and  bv  Arabia  and  Turkey,  on  the  West. 

The  kingdom  is  divided  into  the  following  provinces  :—*^'^// 
tiers  of  India  are  Chorasan,  part  of  the   ancient  Hyrcjri.ii  '''*•' ^■*  -^ 
Herat  and  Esterabad  ;  Sableustan,  including  the  ancient  B?vUi.''*  • 
CajicUhar ;  and  Seigicsran,  the  ancient  Drangiana.  Thci>ou^^''-'^'""  \ 
contains   Makeran,    Kcrman,   the  ancient  Gedrosia.  and  Faf^i'^"'  ' 
ai.cicnt  Petoia.      TheSouth-Wcst  division,  on  the  fronti-t*^^  ^'^'^'',. 
^ntains  the  provinces  of  Chusistan,  the  ancient  Sujiana.aii'i  Ific-V-  .' 
ancient  Paithia.     The  NonI;.Wei^t  division,   \y\%  beiwcci 
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Caiiian  Sei  and  th«  frontien  of  Turkey  in  Asia,  contains  the  proi 
'.i  Adetbdtzen,  the  ancient  Media ;  Ganges  and  Daghistan,  part  i 
'cient  Iberia  and  Colchis;  Ghilan,  part  of  the  ancient  Hyrc 
>t.L[van  and  Mazanderan. 

,  according  tb  the  poets,  derived  its  name  fron 
ipiter  and  Danae.  Less  fabulous  authors  suppo 
;,  «4iich  signifies  a  horseman, — the  Persians,  or 
lys  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  horsemanship, 
aits  which  border  upon  Caucasus  and  Dagtustan 
ar  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  cold,  as  lying  in  the  r 
mountains,  which  are  commonly  covered  with  : 
diand  provincet  of  Persia  is  serene)  pure,  and  e: 
;  southern  provinces  it  is  hot,  and  sometimes  co 
asts  to  the  midland  parts,  which  axe  so  often  in 
ts  fortify  their  heads  with  very  thick  turbans, 

BLE   AKD    ANIMAL   PkODUCTI  ONS.  )       The    SOll 

int  towards  Tartary  and   the  Caspian  Sea,  but 

^hi  produce  abnndance  of  corn  and  fruits,     Soi^ 

he  country  abounds  in  corn,  fruits,  wine,  an 

life.     It  produces  wine  and  oil  in  plenty,  senna. 

st  drugs.  The  fruits  arc  delicious,  especially  the  i 

nuts,  melons,  cucumbers,  and  garden  sins'. 

lent  silk  are  likewise  produced  in  this  country 

rah  formerly  fomiahed  great  pan  of  Europe  and 

« irh  very  fine  pearls.     Some  parts,  near  Ispahan  especially,  produ 

<i:(Kt  all  the  flowers  that  ar?  valued  in  Europe  ;  and  from  some  of 

ririicalariy  roses,  they  extiaA  waters  of  a  salubrious  and  odorific 

i^Kich  form  a  gainful  commodity  in  trade.    In  short,  the  fruits, 

tables,  and  flowers  of  Persia  are  of  a  most  exalted  flavour  ;   an 

ihp  natives  the  art  of  hoiticulluTe  to  as  great  perfeflion  as  some  n: 

T:  Europe,  by  transplanting,  engrafting,  and  other  meliorations, 

"  Mild  add  greatly  to  the  natural  riches  of  the  country.     The  P 

'tiafcEttda  flows  from  a  plant  called  htltoi,  and  turns  into  a  gum. 

of  it  is  white,  and  some  black ;  but  the  former  is  so  much  valued, 

'he  natiiesmake  very  rich  sauces  of  it,  and  someiimcs  eat  it  as  a  r 

Ko  place  in  the  world  produces  the  necessaries  of  life  in  greater 

tiance  and  perfefiion  than   Shirauz;  nor  is  there  a  more  deli] 

pot  in  nature  (o  be  conceived,  than  the  vale  in  which  it  is  situatet 

'her  foe  the  salubrity  of  the  air,  or  for  the  profusion  ofevcry  tbingi 

^^ry  to  render  life  comfortable  and  agreeable',  'ihe  fields  yield  plei 

rice,  wheat,  and  barley,  which  ihey  generally   begin    to   reap  i 

nionih  of  May,  and  by  the  middle  of  July  the  harvest  is  complct 

''lost  of  the  Euri>pean  fruits  are  produced  here,  and  many  of  thei 

:af<:iior  in  size  and  flavour  to  what  canbe  raised  in  Europe,  partic 

lie  iipricot  and  grape.    Of  ihe  grape  of  Shirauz  tfiere  are  several 

-11  c.f  ihein  very  good,  but  two  or  three  more  particularly  so  tha 

■■iii ;  one  is  the  la^ge  white  grape,  which   is  extremely  lusciou 

.i:p'teable  to  the  taste  ;  the  small  wiiite  grape  as  sweet  as  sugar  ;  aj 

[i.itk  grape,  of  which  the  celebrated  wine  of  Shiraua  is  made,  wh 

r^^lty  delicious,  and  well  deserving  of  [vaise.    It  ii  pressed  by  th 

Iranians  anU  Jews,  in  tlie  monihs  of  October  and  November,  and  a 

C'.:i[itity  is  opoited  annually  lo  Abu  Shehr,  and  other  parts  in  th 

■■'■ai  Gulf,  for  supplying  the  Indian  market.     The  pomegranate  is 

:q  a  proverb  ;  the  Persians  call  it  the  fruit  of  Paradise. 

Ihe  breed  oflofKfi  iq  the  province  of  Fats  is  at  present  very 
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fcrent,  owing  to  the  ruinous  state  of  the  country  ;  but  in  tHcpffvi.'kv  c/ 
Dushtistaan,  lying  to  the  south-west,  it  is  remarkably  good.  Tttsh.L:' 
are  of  a  superior  flavour,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  pastonjc  b  it 
neighbourhood  of  Shirauz,  and  are  also  celebrated  for  iheferrx-.  cl 
their  fleece  ;  •*  they  have  tails  of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  oiwhi  S I 
have  seen  weigh,"  says  Mr.  Francklin,  **  upwards  of  thirty  poan^^v,  bu: 
those  which  are  sold  in  the  markets  do  not  wci^h  above  sii  otscv.**. 
Their  oxen  are  large  and  strong,  but  their  flesh  is  seldom  encr^  bv  ih* 
natives,  who  confine  themselves  chiefly  to  that  of  sheep  and  fowLj. ' 

Provisions  of  all  kinds  are  very  cheap ;  and  the  neighbouring  nr«  - 
tains   affording  an   ample   supply  of  snow  throughout  the  tci;,  u 
meanest  artificer  of  Shirauz  may  have  his  water  and  fruits  cooied  wl*. 
out  any  expence  worthy  consideration.     This  snow  being  gafhfr.^i  os; 
the  tops  of  the  mountains,  and  brought  in  carts  to  the  city,  e  s^vi .: 
the  markets.     The  price  of  provisions  is  regulated  in  Sfiirauz,  *i. 
the  greatest  cxaflncss,  by  the  daroga,  or  judge  of  the  pchcf,  wh . 
sets  a  fixed  price  ujpon  every  article,  and  no  shop-keeper  (b:«  to  I-- 
mand  more,  under  the  se\'ere  penalty  of  losing  his  nose  atid  ear*. 

Mountains.]     These  are  Caucasus  and  Ararat,  which  arccJf  i  i'"* 
mountains  of  Daghistan  ;  and  the  vast  chain  of  moaniaiiis  called  Uz 
rus,  and  their  divisions,  run  through  the  middle  of  the  counii^  t:.n 
Katolia  to  India. 

RrvERs.]  It  has  been  observed,  that  no  country,  ofsop^eit:- 
extent,  has  so  few  navigable  rivers  as  Persia.  The  most  considfr*'. ' 
arc  the  Kur,  anciently  Cyrus  ;  and  Aras,  anciently  Araxes,  whiob  n  . 
in  or  near  the  mountains  of  Ararat,  and,  joining  their  streams,  t-''  ^' 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Some  small  rivulets  falling  from  the  rooonriiib  wjt.' 
the  country  :  but  their  streams  are  so  inconsiderable,  th»t  fe*  o:  r-v 
of  them  can  be  navigated  even  by  boats.  The  Oxus  cjn  ^urc^I* 
be  called  a  Persian  river,  though  it  divides  Persia  from  UsbccT.ir..r^ . 
Persia  has  the  river  Indus  on  the  cast,  and  the  Euphrates  aDdTJ^ri>  u 
the  west. 

Water.]  The  want  of  rivers,  in  Persia,  occasions  a  scarcity  «'i  '^-^ 
ter ;  but  the  defcd^,  where  it  prevails,  is  admirably  weilscppUil  r» 
means  of  reservoirs,  aquedufts,  canals,  and  other  ingenious  roeil»o:  . 

Metals  AND  minerals.]     Persia  contains  mines  of  iron,  coprr, 

lead,  and,  above  all,  turquoise  stones,  which  arc  found  in  Cbcr^'^.-  . 

Sulphur,  salt-petre,  and  antimony,  are  found  in  the  mountains.    12  •^' 

"rics  of  red,  white,  and  black  marble,  have  also  been  diswveredr:^' 

Taurus.  . 

Population,  inhabitants,  man.  1  It  is  impossible  to  ^^-^^ 
NERs,  CUSTOMS,  and  DIVERSIONS. /with  any  certainty  conctir- 
ing  the  population  of  a  country  so  little  known  as  that  of  Peru.  If 
we  are  to  judge  by  the  vast  armies,  in  modem  as  well  as  in  ar.cie;  t 
times,  raised  there,  the  numbers  it  contains  must  be  very  grtat.  i*'* 
Persians  of  both  sexes  are  generally  handsome  ;  the  men  being  fonuvi 
marrying  Georgian  and  Circassian  women.  Their  complexions  k- 
wardb  the  south  are  somewhat  swarthy.  The  men  shave  their  hci:- ; 
but  the  young  men  stilFer  a  lock  of  hair  to  grow  on  each  side,  arJ  :!•• 
beard  of  their  tliin  to  reach  up  to  their  temples  ;  and  religious  |x*Or- 
wear  long  beards.  Men  of  rank  and  quality  wear  very  magniliant  tvr 
bans  ;  many  of  them  cost  twenty-five  pounds,  and  a  few  under  mm-  t'f 
ten.  1  hey  have  a  maxim  to  keep  their  heads  very  wacm,  so  thai  tK;.' 
r.evcr  pull  off  their  caps  or  their  turbans  out  of  rcspctk  even  to  ta- 
king.-    1  litir drtss  is  very  simple,     >Jexi  to  ihcir  skin  ihcy  wvar c^iu'* 
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!^ir{s,  over  then  a  vest,  which  reaches  bdow  the  knee,  girt  wii 
liih,  andoTcr  that  a  loose  gannent  somewhat  shorter.  The  mate, 
cf  their  clothes,  however,  arc  commonly  very  expensive,  consistin 
ihc  richest  furs,  silks,  muslins,  cottons,  and  the  like  valuable  st 
nchly  embroidered  with  goid  and  silver.  They  wear  a  kind  of  1 
bcou  on  their  legs,  and  slippers  on  their  feet,  Thej'  are  fond  of  rid 
ini  irty  expensive  in  their  equipages.  They  wear  at  al)  tim 
djggcr  in  their  sash,  and  linen  trowsers.  The  collars  of  their  si 
inJ  cloihes  are  open  ;  so  that  their  dress  upon  the  whole  is  far  hi 
adapted  for  the  purpose  both  of  health  and  aftivity  than  the  long  fl 
ing  robes  of  the  Turks.  The  dress  of  the  women,  as  well  as  that  oi 
iwn,  is  vny  costly ;  and  they  are  at  great  pains  to  heigbien  their  bo 
ky  art,  colours  and  washes. 

The  Persians  accustom  themselves  to  frequent  ablations,  which 
the  more  necessary,  as  they  seldom  change  ihcir  linen.  In  the  m 
ing  early  they  drink  co^,  about  eleven  go  to  dinner,  upon  fr 
Sttcetmeatt,  and  milk.  Their  chief  meal  is  at  night.  They  ea 
ihtir  repasts  cakes  of  rice,  and  others  of  wheat  flour ;  and  as  i 
r^Tcem  it  an  ibotoination  to  cut  either  bread,  or  any  kind  of  i 
]fur  it  is  dressed,  these  cakes  are  made  thin,  that  they  may  be  ea 
hokeit  with  the  hand  ;  and  their  meat,  which  is  generally  muttoi 
f™is,  is  so  prepared,  that  they  divide  it  with  their  fingers.  W 
"try  thing  u  set  in  order  before  them,  they  eat  fast,  and  wichont 
(MOBony.  But  it  is  observed  by  a  late  traveller,  that  when  the  ol 
mm  in  (he  company  speaks,  though  he  be  poor,  and  sit  at  the  Ic 
'^  of  die  room,  they  all  give  a  striA  attention  to  his  words.  1 
■IE  imqwrate,  but  use  opium,  though  not  in  such  abundance  as 
Cnrks;  nor  are  they  very  delicate  in  their  entertainments  of  eating 
*rirJtJoj.  They  use  great  ceremony  towards  their  superiors,  and 
I i^cir  accommodate  Europeans  who  visit  them,  with  stools,  that  i 
ffliy  not  be  forced  to  sit  cross-legged.  They  arc  so  inmindeia 
Imi  of  tobacco,  which  they  smoke  through  a  tube  tiited  in  ws 
'0  u  to  be  cool  in  the  mouth,  that,  when  it  has  been  prohibited 
'wii  princes,  they  have  been  known  to  leave  their  country  ra 
ifiin  be  debarred  from  that  enjoy ifent.  The  Persians  arc  naturally  i 
of  poetry,  moral  sentences,  and  hyperbole.  Their  long  wars,  and 
"J'ional  revolations,  have  mingled  the  native  Persians  with  barba 
nations,  and  are  said  to  have  taught  them  dissimulation ;  but  they 
mil  pleasing  and  plausible  in  their  behaviour,  and  in  all  ages  have  1 
teiMikable  for  hospitality. 

The  Persians  write  like  the  Hebrews,  from  the  right  to  the  left ; 
ttat  ij  their  seals  and  materials  for  writing,  and  wonderfully  exp 
'loni  in  the  arr.  The  number  of  people  etpployed  on  their  manusci 
(for  no  printing  is  allowed  there)  is  incredible.  Their  great  fc 
f«mi  to  be  ostentation  in  their  equipage  and  dresses  ;  nor  are  they 
jMtoas  of  their  women  than  the  Turks  and  other  eastern  nati 
^'^  are  fond  of  masic,  and  take  a  pleasure  in  convening  in  1^ 
MiManiej;  bat  their  chief  diversions  are  those  of  the  field,  hunt 
-""king,  houemanship,  and  the  exercise  bf  arms,  in  all  which  they 
'■■^"■dextrous.  They  etcel,  as  their  ancestors  the  Parthians  did 
'Uiery,  Tliey  are  fond  of  rope-dancers,  jugglers,  and  fightini 
"ildbesiisj  and  privately  play  at  games  of  chance, 

Inere  are  places  in  Shirauz  [Mr.  Francklin  observes)  dlslingul 
''Mhc  name  of  Zoor  Kliana,  the  house  of  strength,  or  eiereise 
"aich  the  Persians    rewit  for  the   sake  of  exercising   themsel 
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Tbcsc  houses  consist  of  one  room,  with  the  floor  snnk  ik«cf  t^n 
leet   below    the   surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  light  and  air  :r?  id^ 
mittcd  to  the  apartment  by  means   of  several   small  perforaici  jrr- 
tares  made  in  the  dome.     In  the  centre  is  a  large   square  terr.c-  of 
earth,   well    beaten   down,    smooth   and   even ;  and  on  each  *i3c  i-c 
small  alcoves,  raised  about  two  feet  alx)ve  the  terrace,  where  the  ro. 
sicians    and   $pc<ftators   are    seated.     When    all    the    competitcTi  l-^ 
assembled,  which  is  on  every  Friday  morning  by  day-break,  ihn  :r.. 
mediately  strf'p  themselves  to  the  waist :  on  which  each  min  }vr^    .. 
a  pair  of  thick  woollen  drawers,  and  takes   in  his  h»r.ds  two  wi-a  . 
clubs,  of  about  a  toot  and  a  half  in  length,  and  cut  in  the  fbarc  o:  - 
pear;  these  they  rest  upon  their  shoulders,  and  the  music  srriii!:*:   .. 
ihey  move  them  backwards  and  forwards  with  great  jgillty,  ^r^mL    ., 
with  their  feet  at  the  same  time,  and  straining  every  nerve,  :ui  *':•>- 
produce  a  very  profuse  perspiration.     After  continuing  t^.^  cxtii*  •_• 
about  talf  an  hour,  upon  a  signal  given  they  all  leave  oS",  ecu  tr^.r 
clubs,  and,  joining  hands  in  a  circle,  begin  to  move  thrir  tftt  mi,- 
briskly  in  unison  with   the  music,  which  is  all  the  while  piv:?  . 
lively  tune.     Having   continued   this  for  some  time,  they  c-ht:.-  r 
wrestling,  in  which.the  master  of  the  house  is  always  the  d"^.:  c'^.^ 
and,  being  accustomed  to  the  exercise,  generally  proves  conqncror.  V  - 
spcdators  pay  each  a  shahce  in  money,  equal   to  three-peiKe  E'g''  ^ 
fot  which  they  are  refreshed  with  a  calean  to  smoke,  and  cofo.   1 
mode  of  exercise  must  contribute  to  health,  as  well  as   add  iirrr.;:.. 
vigour,  and  a  manly  appearance  to  the  frame.     It  seems  to  bc^r  :^l>: 
resemblance  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of  the  ancients. 

The  Persians,  with  respect  to  outward  behaviour,   are  certairlv  i"-. 

most  polished  people  of  the  east.    While  a  rude  aiui  insolent  dvXf^ic  - 

peculiarly  marks  the  chara^^er  of  the  Turkish  nation  toward toiii cm*' 

and  Christians,  the  behaviour  of  the  Persians  would,  on  the  cof.rr.n, 

do  honour  to  the  most  civilized  nations.     They    are   kind,  cooreru  . 

civil,  and  obliging  to  all  strangers,  without  being  guided  by  ^Ikj'c  n  :- 

gious  prejudices  so  very  prevalent  in  every  other  Mahometiaii  njtjc. ; 

the*-  are  fond  of  inquiring  after  the  manners  and  customs  ot  t-^  f*  i 

and,    in   return,    very  readily  afford  any  information  in  respect  u* 

their  own  country.      The    practice    of  hospitality    is  with  tfivia    •• 

grand  a  point,  that  a  man  thinks  himself  highly  honoured  if  you  ^vui 

enter  his  house  and  partake  of  what  the  family  affords ;  whereas  pn  i\- 

out  of  a  house  without  sn[K)king  a  calean,  or  taking  an)*^  other  rdr*.- • 

mcnt,  is  deemed,  in  Persia,  a  high  affront ;  tliey  bay  tlut  c>ery  tctJ 

a  stranger  partakes  with  them  brings  a  blessing  upon  the  housf . 

The  Persians,  in  their  conversation,  use  extravagant  and  hypc'*'  •'• 

cal  compliments  on  the  roost  trifling  occasions.     This  mode  of  i«i ■.'.•"'• 

(which  in  fcitt  means  nothing)  is  observed  not  only  by  thoss:  o!  2 

higher  rank,    but  even  amongst   the  meanest  artificers,  the  lou^^'t  v\ 

whom  will  make  no  scruple,  on  your  arrival,  to  offer  you  the  L\rv  ct 

Shirauz  and  all  its  appurtenance*?,  as  a  peishkush,  or  present.     I-i* 

behaviour  appears  at  first  very  remarkable  to  P^uropeans,  but  afrtr  a  H  r* 

time  becomes  equally  familiar.     Freedom  of  conversation  is  a  t**-:  .; 

totally  unknown  in  Persia,  as,   that  iva/Is  ha*ve  tars  is  provcrbijl'.y  i" 

the  mouth  of  every  one. — The  fear  of  chains  which  bind   their  b^i*   • 

has  also  enslaved  their  minds  ;  and  their  conversation  to  men  of  «^:r«r.  ' 

rank  to  themselves,   is  marked  with  signs  of  the  most  abjcA  and  ilr.  i '» 

submisbioii;  while,  on  the  contrary,  they  arc  as  hao^h^T  ^^  ^^^''* 

v-arui^  to  their  Uiferiofi, 


Id  (Mr  COnTCnation  the  Pcnians  aim  much  at  elegance,  and  arc 
Trpeiuall}'  Te{ieatia|  verses  and  passages  fiout  the-works  of  their  most 
Ltuurite  poets,  Haifez,  Sadi,  Jami;  a  praAlce  miivenally  prcralem 
mm  the  highest  to  the  lowest ;  because  those  who  have  not  the  advan. 
i^cs  of  leading  and  writing,  oi  ihe  other  benefiu  arising  from  educa. 
don,  by  the  help  of  their  inemories,  which' are  very  retentive  of  wh'at. 
..CI  ihcy  have  heard,  are  always  ready  to  bear  their  part  in  conver&it- 
■.on.  They  also  delight  much  in  jokes  and  quaint  expressions,  and  are 
jrid  of  playing  upon  each  oth«r  j  which  they  someiiines  do  with  great 
i.'gancc  aod  iiony.  There  is  one  thing  much  to  be  admired  in  theii 
. oiittTsations,  which  is  the  strict  attention  they  always  pay  to  the  per. 
.onipealting,  whom  they  never  interrupt  on  any  account.  They  arc 
ir  geceral  a  personable,  and  ici  many  respefls  a  handsome  peiwle ;  theii 
iiimplexions,  exc^t  those  wlio  are  exposed  to  the  inclemencies  of  ifat 
».-aihtr,  areas  fair  as  Furopeans. 

The  bright  and  sparkling  eyes  of  the  wometf,  which  is  a  verj"  striking 
t":iiity,  is  iH  a  great  peasure  owing  to  art,  as  they  rub  their  eye-browi 
■r.d  eyelids  with  the  black  powder  of  antimony  (called  surma),  which 
(JJs  an  incomparable  btilliancy  to  their  natural  lustre. 

Maxiiaces.]  When  the  parents  of  a  young  man  have  determined 
upon  marrying  him,  they  look  out  amongst  their  kindred  and  acquaint. 
^«  for  »  suitable  match  ■  they  then  go  to  the  house  where  the  female 
^vy  intend  to  demand  lives.  If  the  father  of  the  woman  approves,  he 
njmediately  orders  sweetmeats  to  be  brought  in,  which  is  taken  as  t 
•  ikA  sign  of  compliance.  After  this  the  usual  preseixs  on  the  part  ol 
t(,c  bridegroom  are  made,  which,  if  the  person  be  in  middlingL-ircum. 
>'JDcei,  generally  consist  of  two  complete  suits  of  apparel,  of  the  best 
'=",  a  tmg,  a  looking. glass,  and  a  small  sum  in  ready  money,  of  about 
''n  or  tweWes  tomans,  which  is  to  provide  for  the  wife  in  case  of  a  di- 
loite.  Thete  is  also  provided-a  qu:miity  of  household  stuff  of  all  sorts, 
':icb  as  ciipei),  mats,  bedding,  utensils  for  dressing  vifluals,  &c.  I'hi 
(^nttad  it  witnessed  by  the  cadi,  or  magistrate.  The  wedding-nighl 
™g  come,  the  bride  is  lirought  forth,  covered  from  head  to  foot  in  s 
'^iJof  ted  silk,  or  painted  muslin;  a  horse  is  then  presented  for  her  tc 
iMunt,  which  is  sent  expressly  by  the  bridegroom;  and  when  she  h 
iMuntcJ,  a  large  looking-glass  is  held  before  her  by  one  of  the  bride- 
.Tuids,  all  the  way  to  the  house  of  her  husband,  as  an  admonition  tc 
'^fi  'hat  it  is  the  last  time  she  will  look  into  the  glass  as  a  virgin,  being 
Mw  about  to  enter  into  the  cares  of  the  married  state.  The  procession 
'!«n  sets  furward  in  ihe  following  order  ; — first,  the  music  and  dancing 
!'ini,  after  which  the  presents,  in  trays  borne  upon  men's  shoulders  j  nexi 
'One  the  relations  and  friends  of  iho  bridegroom,  all  shouting,  anc 
ykingi  great  noise  j  who  are  followed  by  the  bride  herself,  surrounded 
'V  sillier  femal*  friends  and  relations,  one  of  whom  leads  the  horsf 
'y  i!ic  bridle,  and  several  others  on  horseback  close  the  procession.  Re. 
I'Waigs  upon  this  occasion  generally  eontlnue  eight  or  ten  days.  Met 
^^y  marry  for  life,  or  for  any  determined  time,  in  Persia,  as  well  a' 
'■  longh  all  'f  artary ;  and  all  travellers  or  merchants,  who  intend  to  sta] 
■'irne  tune  ia  any  cityj  cemtncmly  apply  to  the  cadi,  or  judge,  for  a  wifi 
_^S  'Ik  time  he  proposes  to  stay.  The  cadi,  for  a  stated  gratuity 
"raJgces  j  number  of  girle,  whom  he  declares   to  be  honest,  and  frei 

'"^  diseises  j  and  he  becomes  surety  for  them.     A  gentleman,  whi 

«ciy  attended  the  Russian  embassy  to  Persia,  declares,  that  amongs 
'toaiands,  tbere  has  not  been  one  ioitancc  of  their  dishonesty  durir) 
■^  Ume  agreed  opoo. 
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Fo  N E R  Ai-s . ]     The  funerals  of  the  Persians  arc  condoftcd  in  a  rurrr 
similar  to  those  in  other  Mahomedan  countries.  On  the  death  of  a  Mu-.- 
sulman,  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased  being  assemblei,  cak  r 
loud  lamentations  over  the  corpse ;  after  which  it  is  washed  and  livd  .Tit 
on  a  bier,  and  carried  to  the  place  of  interment  without  the  city  w^:.  , 
attended  by  a  Mullah,  orpriest,  who  chaunts  passages  from  the  Ko'.  m 
all  the  way  to  the  grave.    If  any  Mussulman  should  char.cc  to  tdxi  r  • 
corpse  during  the  procession,  he  is  obliged,  by  the  precepts  of  his  reli- 
gion, to  run  up  to  the  bier,  and  offer  his  assistance  in  carrying  it  to  l^-: 
grave,  cryir\g  out  at  the  same  time,  Lah  Illab,  III  Lillak!   Tben:i^r.'> 
God,  but  God.     After  interment,  the  relations  of  the  deceased  reun 
home,  and  the  women  of  the  family  make  a  mixture  of  wheat»  hor  v, 
and  spices,  which  they  eat  in  memory  of  the  deceased ;  sending  a  fc 
of  it  to  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  that  they  may  also  jwy  him  f 
like  honour.     This  custom  seems  to  be  derived  from  very  great  21.- 
quity,  as  we  read  in  Homer  of  sacrifices  and  libations  being  trc\]jf-!  ■, 
made  to  the  memory  of  departed  souls. 

Religion.]  The  Persians  are  Mahomedans  of  the  seft  of  All:  br 
which  reaM)n  the  lurks,  v/ho  follow  the  succession  of  Omar  arJ  />u 
Bckr,  call  them  heretics.  Their  religion  is,  if  possible,  insoinc*-T.  e- 
more  fantastical  and  sensual  than  that  of  the  Turks  ;  but  in  many  pi  * 
it  is  mingled  with  some  Brahmin  superstitions.  A  compari^n  mr.  ?r 
made  between  the  Brahmins  and  the  Persian  Gut'br€$  ox  Gauri^^iy-i^^.. 
tend  to  be  the  disciples  and  successors  of  the  ancient  Magi,  the  folic-  s 
of  Zoroaster.  That  both  of  them  held  originally  pure  and  simple  h\ti-  •>\ 
a  Supreme  Being,  may  be  easily  proved;  but  the  Indian  Brahrciw'  j.* 
Perses  accuse  the  Gaurs,  who  still  worship  the  fire,  of  having  senicaii::J 
those  ideas,  and  of  introducing  an  evil  principle  into  the  gorcamtrt  o\ 
the  world.  A  combustible  ground,  about  ten  miles  distant  from  BjImj, 
a  city  in  the  north  of  Pcrsi«n,  is  the  scene  of  the  devotions  of  tht  Gu- . 
bres.*  Ihis  ground  is  impregnated  with  inflammatory  substances  J.  ' 
contains  several  old  little  temples  ;  in  one  of  which  the  Gutbreipniif  J 
to  preserve  the  sacred  flame  of  the  universal  fire,  which  n^.  tr^^i  i:.^ 
end  of  a  large  hollow  cane  stuck  into  the  ground,  resemhii^g '^*'^;* 
burning  with  very  pure  spirits.  The  Mahomedans  are  thcdi-cinclc./ . 
mies  of  the  Gaurs,  who  were  banished  out  of  Persia  by  Sh^  Abus^. 
Their  sed,  however,  is  said  to  be  numerous,  though  tolerated  in  verv 
few  places. 

The  long  wars  between  the  Persians  and  the  Romans  seem  e^ro  ^^ 
Lave  driven  the  ancient  Christians  into  Persia  and  the  ncighho^^rir  ^ 
countries.  Even  to  this  day,  many  seds  are  found  that  cvideniiv  luu 
Christianity  for  the  ground,  work  of  their  religion.  Some  of  them,  cjil  . 
5>oussees,  who  are  a  kind  of  quietists,  sacrifice  their  passions  tod-ti^^'^ 
profess  the  moral  duties.  The  Sabean Christians  have,  in  their  reU;'''-'-! 
a  mixture  of  Judaism  and  Mahomedanism  ;  and  are  numerous  to.vcrd» 
the  Persian  Gulf.  The  Armenian  and  Georgian  Christians  arc  very  nu- 
merous in  Persia. 

The  Persians  observe  the  fast  during  the  month  of  Ramazan  (thcQ'H 
month  of  the  Mahomedan  year)  with  great  siridness  and  scM^riiy. 
About  an  hour  before  day-light,  they  eat  a  meal  which  is  called  Niut-. 
and  from  that  time  until  the  next  evening  at  sun-set,  they  ncifhrfJt 
nor  drir.k  of  any  thing  whatever.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  the  ^ni'":' 
ot  a  calean,  or  the  smallest  drop  of  water,  should  reach  their  hrs,  t^^. 
fast  is  iu  consequence  deemed   broken,  and  of  no  avail.     From  -.w-'-'- 

*il  the  next  morning  they  are  allowed  to  refresh  ihemjcivei.     1':^ 
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i&t,  vibtn  the  month  Ramadan  falli  in  ibe  inid<9e  of  summer,  ai  it 
'imetijDes  mmc  do  (the  Mahomedan  year  being  lanar)i  is  extremel}'  se. 
crc.  especially  to  those  who  are  obliged  by  their  occupations  to  go  about 
'uring  the  day-time ;  and  is  still  rendered  more  so,  as  there  are  also  se- 
veral nights  during  its  continuance,  which  they  are  enjoined  to  spend  in 
iiayiT,     The  Persians  particularly  observe  two  j  the  one  being  that  in 
•vhi'^h  iheir  prophet  Ali  died,  from  a  wound  which  he  received  from 
n  assassin,  tbfee  days  before  ;  which  night  is  the  3 1  tt  of 
day  of  which  is  called  by  the  natives  the  Diy  of  Murder, 
be  night  of  the  jjd,  in  which  ihcy  affirm  that  the  Koran 
lown  froin  heaven  by  the  hands  of  the  angel  Gabriel,  and 
vir  prophet  Mahomed  ;  wherefore  it  is  denominated  iho 

.]     The  common  people,  especially  towards  the  southern 

laspian  Sea,  speak  Turkish :  and  the  Arabic  probably  wa* 

o  Persia  under  the  caliphate,  when  learning  flourished  in 

es.     Many  of  the  learned  Persiatu  have  written  in  the 

eople  of  quality  have  adopt^  it  as  a  modish  language,  at 

nch.     The  pure  Persic  is  said  to  be  spoken  in  the  southern 

coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  in  Ispahan  ;  but  many  of 

speak  a  barbarous  mixture  of  the  Turkish,  Russian,  and 

es,    Their  Patcr.noster  is  of  the  following  tenor  :  Ei  fa-^ 

roiittoui;  pac  baichid  mim  lu;  hay  ajti  padtichizhi  lu; 

aire  lu  biMt.JK'iiaHkih  drr  oimm  siz  Jtrxtmiit ;   bib  raara 

■fef  miuz  mara  ;  litadargKaiar  ntara  kandhoH  ma  vjumbM' 

larim  ermdit  mora  {  -wador  ewnajUcb   miarddaxmara  ; 

\H  mara  cz  tichcrir.     Amen. 

LiARNtNc  ANi>  LEARNED  MEH.]     The  Persians,  in  ancient  times, 

n-£ie  famoiK  for  both,  and  their  poets  renowned  all  over  the  cast.    There 

•.:i  manuscript  at  Oxford,  containing  the  lives  of  a  hundred  and  thirty.. 

£>e  of  (he  finest  Persian  poets.     Ferdusiand  Sadi  were  among  the  most 

celebrated.     1'he  former  comprised  the  history  of  Persia  in  a  series  of 

rpic  poems,  which  employed  him  for  near  thirty  years,  and  which  ate 

:aid  by  Mr.  Jones  to  be  "  a  glorious  monument  of  eastern  genius  and 

!»niing."     Sadi  was  a  native  of  Shirauz,  and  flourished  in  the  thir- 

iccnth  century,  and  wrote  many  deganl  pieces  both  in  prose  and  in 

verse,     Shemseddin  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  lytic  poets  that  Asia 

b.ii  produced;  and  Nakhsheb  wrote  in  Persian  a  book  called  the  Talet 

□r  a  Parrot,  not  unlike  tlie  Decameron  of  Boccace.     Jami  was  a  most 

4i,imated  and  elegant  poet,  who  fiourisbcd  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 

^£n!ury,.and  whose  beautiful  compositions,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjefts, 

^re  prcserted  at  Oxford  in  twenty. two  volumes.     Hariri  composed,  in 

a  rich,  elegant,  and  flowery  style,  a  moral  work,  in  fifty  dissertations, 

en  the  changes  of  fortune,  and  the  various  conditions  of  human  life,  in. 

cerspersed  with  a  number  of  agreeable  adventures,  and  several  fine 

lieces  of  poetry. 

Of  the  sprightly  and  voluptuous  bard  of  Shirauz,  the  name  and  cha- 
rafter  are  sufficiently  known  to  orientalists.  It  may,  however,  ex. 
lire  the  curiosity  of  the  English  reader,  that  the  poet  Hafez,  here  intro- 
AkcA  to  his  notice,  concilinicd  the  favour  of  an  ofiended  empeioi,  by 
ti;e  delicacy  of  his  wir,  and  the  elegance  of  his  verses  ;  that  the  most 
powerful  inonarchs  of  the  East  sought  in  vain  to  draw  him  fromil^ccn. 
jovroent  of  literary  retirement,  and  to  purchase  the  praises  of  his  muse 
t>y  all  the  honours  and  splendour  of  a  court ;  and  that  bis  works  ivctc: 
iwt  only  the  adoiliarion  of  the  jovial  and  the  gay,  but  the  manual  o{ 
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;'%       -^^  ^*^  Abbas,  after  the  suppression  of  a  re. 

"^^z^^  ,  ^  ■  ereifi  such  a  column  of  human  skalle  ; 

'^  jv*«  *iels,  he  performed  his  vow  by  substi- 

'^  *?&■  '^  *ikft  '"'*  fiicnishing  one. 

J'^'^^o.'^ij^*"  ''■al,  and  esteemed  snong  the 

'■^/y'^'^^i^'-V  "^^  '^  the  famous  Naptha,  near 

%  %.  '^'■'iS/"'-^ *     "^  /  '"'"■  ■'"'''  surprizing  qua. 

■■■i-'^-,"*^'-':  /%^'^-)^^     ♦  -.sities  in  this  country  i*  th^ 

„'''t<,'\):.'*''&    "i^.^ij.'*^  -latory  neighbourhood,    already 

'-^  '■?(.  ■^A^'*  *  -"^  EDIFICES.]     The  houses  of  men  of 

;-.^/j'''',5.    *  *me  taste  with  those  of  the  Asiatic  Turk* 

■^'^■"'i^*^  are  seldom  above  one  story  high,  built  pf 

■/._'■-/  ■  .or  walking  on,  and  thick  walls.     The  hall  ii 

,  '^  -I'C  clumsy  and  narrow,  and  the  rooms  have  no  com. 

with  the  hall ;  the  kitchens  and  office. houses  being 

them  have  chimtiies,  but  a  ruund  hole  in  the  mid- 

leir  furniture  chiefly  consists  of  carpets,  and  their 

tton  quills,  whidi  set ve  them  likewise  as  covetlets, 

erti. 

i'n,  the  capital  of  Persia,  is  seated  on  a  fine  plain, 
livet  Zendechend,  which  supplies  it  with  water. 
;  miles  in  circumference.  The  streets  ate  carroH^ 
:  chief  amusement  of  the  inhabitants  is  on  the  flat 
where  they  spend  theii  summer  evenings ;  anddif- 
te  together.  The  royal  square  is  a  third  of  a  mile 
iidlf  as  much  in  breadth  :  and  we  are  told,  that  the 
c  buildings  and  gardens  belonging  to  it,  is  three 
;.  There  are  in  Ispahan  160  rliosqaes,  t  Soo  ca- 
>lic  baths,  a  prodigious  number  of  fine  squares, 
n  which  are  canals,  and  trees  planted  to  shade  and 
the  people.  This  capital  is  said  formerly  to 
soo  inhabitants ;  but  was  often  depopulated  by 
is  wars  ;  so  that  we  may  easily  suppose  that  it 
■  "^'Etcatpart  of  its  ancient  magnificence.  In  1744,  when  Mr. 
-■iv  wit  there,  it  was  thought  inat  not  above  jooo  of  its  houses 
'■  inbabited. 

'''.y-m  lies  about  jij  tniies  to  the  south-east  of  Ispahan.  It  is  an 
''  '■'■"",  bat  its  neighbourhood  is  inexpressibly  rich  and  beautiful, 
l\i\i  out  for  many  miles  in  gardens,  the  flowers  and  fmics  of 
'-"  are  incomparable.  The  wines  of  Shirauz  are  reckoned  the  best 
-r in  Persia.  This  town  is  the  capital  of  Farsistan,  or  Persia  pro- 
'■  '^^  iiw  a  college  for  the  study  of  eastem  learning.  It  contains  an 
".■"jrnon  number  of  mosq*,KS,  and  is  adorned  by  many  noble  build. 

■  Iwt  irs  streets  are  narrow  and  inconvenient,  and  not  above  4000 
r-ouies  are  inhabited.    Shirauz  has  many  good  bazars  and  caravan. 

• ;  ibt  diJiingoishcd  by  the  appellation  of  the  Vakeel's  baiar  (so 
■J  fn»n  in  being  built  by  khcrim  Khan)  is  by  far  the  handsomest. 
-along  itreet,  extending  about  a  qnatterof  a  mile,  built  entirely  of 
■'■p  'Tid  roofed  sometlyng  in  the  style  of  the  piaizas  inCovcnt-gar. 

■  "  is  itfty  and  well  made  ;  on  each  side  are  the  shops  of  the  trades. 
'  ^'chsnts,  and  others,  in  which  are  exposed  for  sale  a  variety  of 
-'.of  all  kihdi  ;■  these  shjp*  are  the  property  of  ih;  Khy,  and  arc 
■■'  10  the  raetEhanis  at  a  Tery  easy  monthly  rate.  Leading  out  of 
' "«ri» a«^ciOT(Mr»van»«i«i, of anoiUg^form,  built ef  feticki 
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M  purpose  of  bathing.  SonKtimes  they  are  tqoaK,  but 
ir,  built  of  white  well. polished  stone  or  marble.  E>ch 
u  three  lOoms ;  the  £rtl  for  dressing  and  andressing,  ihe 
ns  the  water,  and  rbe  third  the  bath,  all  of  tbem  pavetl 
d  white  marble.  The  opeiation  of  the  bath  is  very  cu- 
ilesome  j  though  to  those  not  accustomed  to  ii  it  is  pain^ 
ter  rubs  the  patient  with  great  vigour,  then  handles  and 
imbs  as  if  he  were  disltjcating  every  bone  in  the  body  j 
::ises  are,  in  those  inert  warm  countries,  very  conducive 
I  public  bagnios,  the  men  bathe  from  morning  to  four  in 

when  all  male  attendants  being  removed,  the  ladies  sue- 
m  coming  out  of  the  bath  display  their  finest  clothes. 

The  police  in  Shirauz,  as  well  as  all  over  Persia,  is  very 
n.set,  the  gates  of  the  city  are  shut ;  no  person  whatever 
Lther  to  come  in  or  go  out  during  the  nignt ;  the  keys  of 
;ates  being  always  sent  to  the  hakim  or  governor,  and  re. 
Iiim  until  morning.  During  the  night,  three  tablas,  ot 
ten  at  three  different  times ;  the  first  at  eight  o'clock,  the 
,  and  the  third  at  half  past  ten.  After  the  third  tabla  bai 
ersons  whatsofever  found  in  the  streets  by  the  daroga,  or 
olice,  or  by  any  of  his  people,  are  instantly  taken  up,  and 

place  of  tonfinement,  where  they  are  detained  until  next 
n  they  are  carried  before  the  hakim  ;  aiul  if  they  cannot 
ood  account  of  themselves,  are  punished  either  by  the 

rs  are  all  determined  by  the  cilzi,  and  ecclesiastical  ones 

.ivorcesj  by  the  sheick  al^sellaum,  or  head  of  the  faith, 

ringto  that  of  mufti  in  Turkey.  Justice  is  administeied 

'ery  summary  manner  j  the  sentence,  ■whatever  it  may  be,  ^ 

Dt  intoexecution  on  the  spot.    Theft  is  generally  punished 

if  nose  and  ears ;  robbing  on  the  road,  by  ripping  up  the 

tminal,  in  which  situation  he  is  exposed  upon  a  gibbet  in 

I  public  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  left  until  he  expire) 

dreadful  punishment,  but  it  renders  robberies  in  Persia 

n.     The  punishments  in  this  country  are  so  varied  and 

naniiy  shudders  at  them. 

Manufactukks  and  commekce.]     The  Persians  equal,  if  not  ex- 

ij,  ull  the  manufaflurcis  in  the  worid  in  silk,  woollen,  mOhair,  car.' 

;■,  rad  leather.    Their  works  in  these  join  fancy,  taste,  and  elegance, 

1  r^tiinew,  neatness,  and  show  ;  and  yet  they  are  ignorant  of  painting, 

■J  ih:;ir  drawings  are  very  rude.     Their  dyeing  excels  that  of  Europe. 

.  :r  siivcr  and  gold  laces,  and  threads,  are  admirable  for  preserving 

■  i/  lustre.      Their  embroideries  and  hcrse-furniture  are  not  to  be 

.:jl!td;  nor  are  ihey  ignorant  of  the  pottery  a;id  window.glass  mano. 

:LirL-s.     On  the  other  hand,    their  carpenters  are  very  indifferent  ar. 

ti.w'hich  is  s.iid  to  Ije  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timber  all  over  Persia. 

'.I'ir  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  arc  clumsy  workmen;  gnd  they  are  igno. 

't  of  lock.making,  and  the  manufaflure  of  looking-glasses.     Upoa 

:■-  whole,  they  lie  under  inexpressible  disadvantages,  fiom  the  form  of 

itir  govcmooent,  whiehrenderftUeni slaves  to.  tlieir  kings,  who  often 

;.Tosi  either  their  labour  or  their  profits. 

1  he  trade  of  the  Persians,  who  liave  little  or  no  shipping  of  their  own, 
'  a.-fitd  oil  in  foreign  bottoms.    That  with  the  English  and  other  na. 
'  1^  bv  the  Gu!f  of  Ormus  at  Gombroon,  was  the  most  gainful  they 
■  ■  jDz 


an,  which  he  asiunies  likewise)  are  Tartar  tif\cs.  To 
;  Persian  monarch  does  not  subscribe  his  name ;  but  tlia 
ii  manner:  "  This  aA  is  given  by  him  whom  rhe  uiu. 

The  Persian  empire  succeeded  the  Assy  ria:i  or  Babylo- 
lid  its  foundation  about  $$6  years  bL:fore  Christ,  and'  re. 
liies,  who  had  been  captive  at  Babylon,  to  libcriy.  It 
;rsDn  of  Darius,  who  was  conquered  by  Akxander  329 
rist.     Alexander's  empire  was  divided  among  bis  great; 

whose  descendants,  in  less  than  three  centuries,  were 
le  Romans.  The  latter,  however,  never  fully  subdued 
;  natives  had  princes  of  their  own,  from  Arsaces  called 
1  more  than  once  defeated  the  Roman  legions.  The 
lose  princes  survived  the  Roman  empire  itscU',  but  were 
;  famous  Timur-Leng,  or  Tamerlane,  whose  posterity 
Ibyadoftoroflaw,  the  ancestor  of  the  Seii  or  Sophi  fa- 
prctended  to  be  descended  from  Mahpmed  himself.  His 
a  him  sometimes  called  Sophif,  though  some  of  them 
id  politic,  ptov^  in  general  to  be  a  disgrace  to  huma- 

ruelty,  ignorance,  anid  indolence,  which  brought  them 
cpute  with  their  subjefls,  barbarous  as  they  were,  that 
cc  of  the  Sefi  race,  who  succeeded  in  1694,  was  murder. 
,  son  and  successor  to  the  famous  Miriweis  1  asMahmod 
'  Estef,  one  of  his  general  officers,  who  ustyped  the 
;  Thamas,  the  represcntaiive  of  the  Sch  family,  had 
le  rebels,  and,  assembling  an  army,  took  into  his  service 
bo  defeated  and  killed  Esref,  and  re.annexed  to  the 
ly  all  the  place's  dismembered  from  it  by  the  Turks  and 

their  late  rebellions.  'At  hst  the  secret  ambition  of 
t ;  and  after  assuming  the  name  of  Thamas  Kouli  Khaii, 

hia  services  were  not  sufEclcntly  rewarded,  he  rebelled 
cieign,  made  him  a  prisoner,  and,  it  is  supposed,  put 

afterwards  mounted  the  throne,  under  the  title  of  Sbah 

.pedition  into  Hindoostan,  and  ilie  amazing-  booty  he 

'ebeen  mentioned  in  the  description  of  that  country.     It 

:ed,  that  be. brought  back  an  inconsiderable  pari  of  hi^ 

dia,  losing  great  part  of  it  upon  his  return,  by  the  Mah- 

dents,     Hfi  next  conquered  Usbcc  Tartary  ;  but  was 

1  against  the  Daghistan  Tartars,  lyhose  country  he  found 

I  b-  tnaci:essible.      He  vanqoiihcd  the  Turks  in  several  engagements, 

:i  was  orable  to  take  E.igdad.     The  great  principle  of  his  govem- 

.iit  was  to  strike  terror  into  all  his  subjcfh  by  the  most  cruel  execa- 

rs.     His  conduA  became  so  intolerable,  and  particularly  his  attempt 

('lange  the  religion  of  Persia  to  that  of  Omar,  and  strangling  the 

ief  pnests  who  resisted,  that  it  was  thought  his  brain  was  disordered  ; 

1  he  was  assassinated  in  his  own  tent,  partly  in  sclf-deience,  by  his 

■^f  officers  and  his  relations,  in  the  year  1747.     Many  pretenders, 

.n  his  death,  started  up  :  and  it  may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  a 

'uiiological  and  accurate  account  of  these  various  and  rapid  revolu- 

ni  ii  very  difficult  to  be  obtained.     TTie  confusion  which  prevailed 

rough  the  whole  country,  from  the  death  of  Nadir  until  the  settk. 

lit  of  Kerim  Khan,  prevented  all  attempts  of  literature,  arts,  and 

I  iices.    During  this  interval,  the  whole  empire  of  Persia  was  in  arms, 

■i  rent  by  coimnotion*  :  different  panics  in  different  provinces  of  the 

p^Jom  struggling  for  power,  and  each  endeavouiing  to  lender  hioi' 
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Degrees.  £ 

L.,„„„  /  31  and  60  Easi  longitude  \ 
'^'*«''  1  ,1  and  30  Norch  latitude; 

Bounded  by  Turkey,  on  the  North ;  b; 
of  Persia  or  Bassorah,  and  Ormus,  whi( 
on  the  Eajt ;  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  South  ;  ai 
idu  it  from  Africa,  on  the  Weit. 

hit.  SuidMihn,.  Chief  To- 

ISuEz.E.lo 
/  N.  lat.  : 
"A  Mecca, £. 
/      N.lai.z 

I  Medina 
)  Dhafar. 
-1  Mocha, E 
N.Ut.  I 
Sibet 
I  Kadjamst 
yCuMxa 

IScgur 
Muscat 
J  a  mama 
J  Elcalf. 
Xams.]    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  country  hasriwayijpr 
:iJcnt  name,    Thewoid  Arab,  it  is  generally  said,,  sisnine: 
r  irccbooter.    The  word  Saractn,  by  which  one  tribe  is  call 
a  signify  both  a  thief  and  an  ii.habitant  of  the  desert.     Tl 
ii^\y  belong  to  the  Arabians,  for  they  seldom  let  ahy  mercbi 
irough  the  country  without  extorting  something  from  the 
:;oy  do  not  rob  them. 

MooKTAiKs.]  The  mountains  of  Sinai  and  Horcb,  lying 
f-crxa,  east  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  those  called  Gabel  el  Aied, 
■Vw,  are  the  most  noted. 

Rivers,  sEAf,  CD  LPS,  AND  cafe's.]  There  are  few  mountain 
r  rivers,  in  this  country,  except  the  Euphrates,  whidi  washes 
<^i  limits  of  it.  It  is  almost  suriouadcd  with  seas;  as  tfaeind 
:e  Red  Sea,  the  gulfs  of  Persia  and  Ormus.  The  chief  capes  0 
irics  are  tl)ose  of  Rosalgate  and  Musledon. 
Cliuat^,  atk,  soil,  and  fkoduce.]  As  a  considerab 
lis  country  lies  under  the  torrid  lone,  and  the  tropic  of  Cai 
cr  Aralxa  Felix,  the  air  is  excessively  dry  and  hot,  and  the 
bjeft  to  hot  poisonous  winds,  like  those  00  the  opposite  sborei 
iuch  often  prove  fatal,  especially  to  ttnngen.    The  wiJ 
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parts,    is  Tiothlng  more  than  immense  sands,    which,  vbe::  tjir:*! 
by  the  winds,  roll  like  the  troubled  ocean,   and  sotnetimf?  k'fz\  •d-jt. 
tains  by  which  whole  caravans  have  been  buried  or  losi.    li  *>.   : 
deserts,  the  caravans,  having  no  tracks,  are  guided,  as  a!  iti.Vv  i 
compass,  or  by  the  stars,  for  they  travel  chiefly   in  the  nig;.:.  Vi-r  , 
Bays  Dr.  Shaw,  are  no  pastures  clothed  with  flocks,  nor  vailcn  «•:  ' 
thick  with  corn;  here  are  no  vine-yards  or  olivc-vi^rds;  bii^.tV  -  ■ 
is  a  lonesome,  tlesolate  wilderness,  no  other  ways  divcrsinrd  i-^ 
plains  covered  with  sand,  and  mountains  that  are  made  up  r^^.Ti.:  . 
rocks  and  precipices.  Neither  is  this  country  ever,  unless  ir.rrx::~r 
the  equinoxes,  refreshed  with  rain;  and  the  intenseness  of  tir  :  .- 
the  night  is  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  heat  in  the  day-tim<;.    B.:  " 
southern  part  of  Arabia,  deservedly  called' the  Happy,  is  blt-ei  - 
an  excellent  soil,  and,  in  general,  is  very  fertile.    There  the  cu.u  • 
lands,  which  are  chiefly  about  the  towns  near  the  sea-coa5t,  r-^     ' 
balm  of  Gilead,  manna,  myrrh,  cassia,  aloes,  frankincense,  ip:'-   "  • 
and  other  valuable  gums  ;  cinnamon,  pepper,  cardamom,   ora-;:-   j  . 
mons,  pomegranates,  figs,  and  other  fruits  ;  honey  and  vax  t^ :!-  " . 
with  a  small  quantity  of  corn  and  wine.   This  country^  is  fjECi  :c." '-' 
coiK.*e  and  its  dates,   which  last  are  found  scarcely  any  wKer- 1  -  i 
pcrfedion  as  here  and  in  Persia,     There  are  few  trees  nt  for  ti..  > : 
Arabia,  and  little  wood  of  any  kind. 

Animals.}  Thetnost  useful  animals  in  Arabia  are  camels  2-*^  <:'  - 
medaries ;  they  are  amazingly  fitted  by  Providence  for  traversi:.^  'c   'r 
and  parched  deserts  of  this  country ;  for  they  are  so  formei:^,  'i-*  '•"/*' 
can  throw  up  the  liquor  from  their  stomach  into  their  throats,  br  s ". -- ' 
means  they  can  travel  six  or  eight  days  without  water.    Ti"^ •^^-'^   • 
usually  carry  Soolbs.  weight  upon  their  backs,  which  is  not  t.*^  - '  "i 
during  the  whole  journey,  for  they  naturally  kneel  down  to  n>r,  -^j  ^ 
due  time  rise  with  their  load.  The  dromedary  is  a  small  ca.r.e!.  *  ^'n  :••  ■ 
bunches  on  its  back,  and  remarkably  swift.    It  is  an  obscivifici  i:^:.^ 
the  Arabs,   that  wherever  there  are  trees  the  water  is  rot  Ur  or :  ^-  * 
when  they  draw  near  a  pool,  their  camels  will  smell  at  a  di^:3:::«^f  ^'  ^ 
set  up  their  great  trot  till  they  come  to  it.     The    Arabim  yr:e>  n'" 
well  known  m  Europe,  and  have  contributed  to  improve  xh^  ^•'^'•^  '" 
those  in  England.  They  are  only  fit  for  the  saddle,  and  axes* n:i:'-_^  ■■ 
their  make  as  much  as  for  their  swiftness  and  high  mettle.    Ir.:  ^'--  ' 
breed  is  in  the  kingdom  of  Sunnaa,  in  which  Mocha  is  sitajtrd. 
Inhabitants,  manners,  1      The  Arabians,  like  most  oi  ^■l^:    '' '' 
CUSTOMS,  AND  DRESS.     / of  Asia,  are  of  a  middle  starji.-,  ''•'  » 
and  of  a  swarthy  complexion,  with  black  hair  and  UUct.  cye  =  .    ^  • 
are  swift  of  foot,  excellent  horsemen,  and  are  said  to  be,  in  g-"-'-  •  ** 
martial,    brave  people,  expert   at  the   bow  and  larcc,  and,  «:  'f  •    " 
became  acquainted  with  fire-arms,   good  marksmen.     The  L".:  -v."  '  " 
of  the  inland  country  live  in  tents,   and  remove  from  place  to  p-  ^ 
with  their  flocks  and  herds. 

I'he  Arabians,  in  general,  are  such  thieves,  that  travellers  2r.< 
grims  are  struck  with  terror  on  approaching  the  deserts.  Those  re  •.■  ."• 
headed  by  a  captain,  traverse  the  country  inconsiderable  t:x;^ '' 
horseback,  and  assault  and  plunder  the  caravans  ;  and  we  arc  toM.  "  '• 
so  late  as  the  year  lyfo,  a  body  of  50,000  Arabians  attacked  aiMr* 
of  merchants  and  pilgrims  returning  from  Mecca,  killed  jbojt  '>:-  - 
persons  and  plundered  it  of  every  thing  valuable,  though  cic^rr  d 
a  Furkish  army.  On  the  sea-coast  they  are  mere  pirares,  and  ir..»4 
prize  of  every  vessel  they  can  master*  of  whatever  nation* 
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:  roving  Aralx  U  a  kind  ofblneikirt,  tiedaboat 
□r  girdle  ;  and  Mcae  of  them  have  a  vest  of  fu 
c ;  they  alto  wear  diawen,  and  sometimes  slip| 
and  have  a  cap,  or  turban,  on  their  bead.  Miii 
ttd  ;  but,  as  in  the  eastern  couniries,  the  wome; 
t  nothing  can  be  discerr.cd  hut  their  eyes.  Like  i 
Arabs  eat  all  miimier  of  fiesh,  except  that  of  hi 
sh  of  c:iaicis,  as  wc  prelcr  venison  to  otht^r  r, 
drain  the  blood  fiom  the  Reih,  as  the  Jews  do, 
ch  Ush  as  have  no  scales.  Cofil'e  and  tea,  watri 
anges,  water,  and  sugar,  is  their  usual  dtbk  i 

f  this  the  leader  will  End  an  account  in  the  foHo< 
;d  their  countryman.  Many  of  the  wild  Arab 
:he  people  in  general  profess  Mahomed  a  nisro. 
LANGUAGE.]  Though  the  Arabiart; in fonner 
leit  learning  and  skill  in  all  the  liberal  arts,  the 
itpresent  where  the  people  are  so  universally  Igno 
ge  used  in  the  ihtee  Aiabias  is  the  Atabcsk,  or 
ch  is  likewise  spoken,  with  some  variation  of  di; 
the  East,  from  Egypt  lo  the  court  of  the  Great 
1  grammatical  Arabic,  which  is  said  to  be  a  diaU 
y  the  people  of  the  East  accounted  the  richeir, 
ious  language  in  the  world,  is  taught  in  iheir  sch 
n  are  amongst  Europeans,  ana  used  by  Mahomi 
for,  as  the  Koran  was  written  in  this  language, 
D  be  read  in  any  other  ;  they  look  upon  it  (o 
of  Paradise,  and  think  no  man  can  be- a  master 
,  as  consisting  of  several  millions  of  words. 
of  it  say  ihey  have  no  fewer  than  a  thoiisand  ten 
rvpress  the  word  tamel,  and  five  hundicd  for  that  of  a  Ihn.  The  F 
noiter  in  Arabic  is  as  follows  ; 

AittMa  tUodbi  fi-tsavfviat ;  jelkaidai  eimac  ;  tali  malatutee:  t 
mmeifalif,  caxefi.tiama  ;  kedhalec  ala  iardb  aat'iBg  thohs^na  kf) 
•  'kit  itiaum  ;  •wagtor  Icne  •loitiibeaa  'wackataiuat  cama  nag  far  Ht 
hiviiafadaiHa;  -uiala  iadchhalntt  fihnjarib  ;  lakeii  mtjjiaa  mi  uaiici 

Chief  cities,  coiiosities,  \  WT^at  is  called  the  Desert  of  J 
AND  AKTs,  /is  11  bcautiiul  plain  near  nine 

liing,  and  above  three  in  breadth  ;  it  lies  open  to  the  notih-east,  b 
iiiv  wiMhward  is  closed  by  sooie  of  the  lower  erainencca  of  Mow 
i^i ;  and  other  pans  of  that  mouotaiti  make  such  encroacbmenU 
''icfJain^i  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  each  so  capacious  as  to  be 
w.m  10  receive  the  whole  camp  of  the  hraclitci, 

KroB  Mount  Sinai  may  be  seen  Mount  Hortb,  where  Mosc*  kej 
ilotks  of  Jeihro,  his  father-in-law,  when  he  saw  the  buniing  bush. 
ihostnwujitaiiiiatemany  chapels  and  cells,  pusscs^cd  by  the  Grcel;  am 
'iiimonks,  who,  like  the  religious  at  Jerusalem,  pretend  to  sbt*  the 
*j>ot  where  every  miracle  or  trajiiaftiDn  rccorde>l  in  ^j;tiptuie  happc 

TWcliief  cities  in  Arabia,  are  Mocha,  Ad:'n,  Muscat,  Suezj 
Juddah,  vthere  must  of  ihe  trade  of  this  country  is  carried  on. 

Mocha  is  well  built,  the  houses  very  lofty,  and  ate,  with  the 
and  forts,  covered  with  a  cbinam,  or  ^tucco,  that  gives  a  dazzling  w 
f'lsto  them,  The  harbour  is  semicircular,  the  circuit  of  the  » 
iwooiihis,  aud  ilurc  arc  several  baiid&oinc  mosques  in  the  city. 
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■"urTiern "and  inland  parts  acknowledge  thflnselrei  the  nbjefli 
iurei^  povrcT,  iinii  do  not  tail  to  har^sB  and  annoy  all  itrangeri 
cjmc  into  their  country.  The  conquests  of  the  Arabs  make  >9  Wt 
till  a  part  of  their  hisiory,  aj  the  independence  and  freedom  whid 
V.avc  ever  continued  to  enjoy.  These,  as  well  as  their  religion, 
(vhh  one  man,  whose  charafler  forms  a  very  sint;ular  phenamer 
th.'  hi5tory  of  mankind.  This  was  the  famous  Mahomed,  a  nat; 
Mecca,  a  city  of  thai  division  of  Arabia,  which,  from  1  he  tuxni 
ot  IIS  soil,  and  happy  temperature  of  its  climate,  has  ever  been  e»^ 
til-'  loveliest  and  sweetest  region  of  the  world,  and  distinguished  1 
cjiithci  of  the  Happy. 

Mahomed  was  bom  in  the  siitih  century,  in  the  yeat  569,  in  the 
f.f  Justinian  II.  emperor  of  Cons  tan  linople,  i"hou|h  descene 
n!-:an  parentage,  illiterate  and  poor,  he  wa«  endued  with  a  subti 
Tii'j;,  Jike  those  of  the  same  country,  and  possessed  a  degree  of  ente 
-id  ambition  peculiar  to  himself,  and  much  beyond  hfs  condition. 
h.iii  been  employed  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  by  an  uncle,  Abo 
^s  a  f^i^r,  and  had  occasion,  in  this  capacity,  to  travel  into  Syii^ 
!:;iine,  and  Egypt.  He  was  afterwards  taken  into  the  service  of 
mcichjnt,  upon  whose  death  he  married  his  widow,  Khadija,  ai 
b?r  means  came  to  be  possessed  of  great  waalth,  and  of  a  numeroi 
mily.  During  hh  pereginations  into  ^gypt  and  the  East,  he  ha 
-.T-.cd  the  vast  variety  of  sefts  in  religion,  whose  hatred  agains 
'i.'er  was  strong  and  inveterate,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
miny  particulars  in  which  the  greiiicr  part  of  them  were  agreed, 
'jrefuliy  took  advantage  of  these,  by  means  of  which,  and  by  ad 
1 :;;  himself  10  the  love  of  poivjr,  riches,  and  plcasnte,  passions  uni 
-mwg  men,  he  expefled  to  raise  a  new  system  of  religion,  mort  g' 
ibrni  any  which  hitherto  had  been  established.  la  this  dciign  h 
^''isted  by  Sergius,  a  muhk,  whose  libertine  disposition  had  ntad 
ionake  hb  cloister  and  profession,  and  engage  in  the  service  of  Kh 
« iih  whom  he  remained  aj  a  domestic  when  Mahomed  was  taken  ! 
W.  Tliis  monk  was  perfeftly  qualified,  by  hJs  great  icarnini 
v.-pplyirg  the  defefts  which  his  master,  for  want  of  a  liberal  edjc 
laboured' under,  and  which,  in  all  probahiiity,  must  haveobsirufl 
«eeut ion  of  his  design.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  the  re 
they  proposed  to  establish  should  have  a  divine  lanilion;  and  fo 
I'lJtpose  Mahomed  turned  a  calamity,  with  which  he  was  affliflt 
Ijis  advantage.  He  was  often  subjeft  to  fitS  of  the  epilepsy — a  d 
v.iiich  those  whom  it  affiifls  are  desirous  to  conceal.  Mahomed 
'"Bt,  therefore,  that  these  fi|ts  were  trances  into  which  he  was  m 
!oii>ly  thrown  by  God  Almighty,  during  which  he  was  instrufted 
"jlli  which  he  was  commanded  10  publish  to  the  world;  By  this  si 
:'Qry,  and  by  leading  a  retired,  abstemious,  and  austere  life,  he 
acquired  a  chara^er  for  superior  sanAity  among  his  acquaintanc 
neighbours.  When  he  thought  himself  sufficiently  fortified  by  the 
'eri  and  tbe  enthusiasm  of  his  followers,  he  boldly  declared  h 
a  prophet  sent  by  God  into  the  frorld,  not  only  to  teach  his  will 
'0  compel  mankind  to  obey  it.- 

As  we  have  already  mentioned,  he  did  not  lay  tlje  foundation  1 
'ystem  so  narrow  as  only  to  comprehend  the  natives  of  his  own  coi 
His  mind,  though  rude  and  enthusiastic,  was  enlarged  by  tfavellinj 
rfisimt  lands,  whose  manners  and  religion  hehad made  a  pectUiar  1 
He  proposed  that  the  system  he  established  should  extend  over  s 
^c'ghboDring  nations,  to  whose  doArincE  and  |>rejiidices  he  bad 
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care  to  adapt  it.    Many  of  the  inhabitantt  of  the  eastern  conrtrvs  w^r 
at  this  lime  much  addided  to  the  opinions  of  Arias,   who  deriicd  tL-i 
Jesus  Chriit  was  co-equai  with  God  the  Father,  as   is  declared  n  ♦ 
Athanasiau  creed.     Egypt  and  Arabia  were  filled  with  Jews,  v^h.^    :•: 
fled  into  these  comers  of  the  world  from  the  persecution  of  the  em^    . 
Adrian,  who  threatened  tlie  total  extindion  of  that  people,     T}.:  •  -. 
inhabitants  of  these  countries  were  pagans.    These,  however,  Lil .     - 
attachment  to  their  decayed  and  derided  idolatry ;  and,  like  cw..:  v    % 
religious  principle  is  weak,  had  given  themselves  over  to  pa'a^irc     -i 
*eni.uiJity,  or  to  the  acquisition  of  riches,  to  be  the  better  able  to  i:2.  .: 
in  the  gratifications  of  sense,  which,  together  with  the  doctriir  v:  ^'  - 
destination,  composed  the  sole  principles  of  their  religionand  phL..;..?  ., 
Mahomed's  system  was  exadly  suited  to  these  three  kinds  ot  men.    i-j 
gratify  tiie  two  former,   he  declared   that  there  was  one  Gai  -•:.• 
created  the  world,  and  governed  all  things  in  it ;    that  he  had  ic .:  ■.. 
rious  prophets   into  the  world  to  teach   his  will  to  nunkird,  -:•    - 
vhom  Moses  and  Jesus  Christ  were  the  ir.ost  eminent  ;    but  the  er^... 
vouri  of  these  had  proved  ineffectual,  and  God  had  therefore  njT      r 
his  last  and  greatest  prophet,  with  a  commission  more  ample  (hi:  »v: 
Closes  or  Christ  had  been  entrusted  with.     He  had  commands-  'i^  .  i 
only  to  publish  his  laws,  biU  to  subdue  those  who  were  unvdllir^zu  t-'-- 
licve  or  obey   them;  and  for  this  end^  to  establish  J  kirg.io.n  -,;  .^ 
r:»rtli,  which  should  propagate  the  divine  law  throughout  the.  «■• .    , 
that  God  had  designed  utter  ruin  and  destruftion  to  those  who<'i-:  1 
refuse  to  submit  to  him ;  but  to  Iris  faithful  followers  he  haJ^it  • ' 
spoils  and  possessions  of  all  the  earth,  as  a  reward  in  this  life,  zrJ  '.   J 
provided  for  them  hereafter  a  paradise  of  all  sensual  enjoyrn'^.rs,  c:    . 
ciaJly  those  of  love;   that  the  pleasures  of  such  as  died  in  p-c pa::.?    ; 
the  faith  would  be  peculiarly  intense,  and  vastly  transcend  ihov;  •:\  :.-: 
rest.     These,  together  with  the  prohibition  of  drinking  srron^  he— '> 
(a  re^trrfint  not  very  severe  in  warm  climates),  and  the  doctrine  c* ».'  - 
destination,  we/e  the  capital  articles  of  Mahomed's  creed.  Ttt^y  ^>  - 
ro  sooner  published  than  a  great  number  of  his  courtrymm  cxI^r.-tJ 
them  with  implicit  faith.    They  were  written  by  the  priest  Iki^jrt  nii.. 
tior.ed,  and  compose  a  book  called  the  Koran,  or  Alkoran,  by  wjv  ot 
eminence,  as  we  say  the  Bible,  which  means  the  Book.     Ttz  per>ou  t 
Mahomed,  however,   was  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mecci;  io  '    t 
the  greater  part  of  them  were  siifiiciently  convinced  of  the  deceit,    i  V 
morc  enlightened  and  leading  men  entered  into  a  design  to  cut  him  rx; 
but  Mahomed  getting  notice  of  their  intention,  fied  from  his  rati\c  v:*' . 
to  Medina  I'ahmaehi,  or  the  City   of  the  Prophet.     The  tame  ot  liv 
miracles  and  do(^trine  was,  according  to  custom,  greatest  at  idist*  ^s 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Medina   received  him  with  open  arm.-.    Fr.^ 
this  flight,  which  happened  in  the  6 2  2d  year  of  Christ,  the  ii:v-l.).:".i 
year  of  Mahomed's  age,  and  the  tenth  of  his  ministry,  his  fclio-.'.r', 
the  Mahoroedans,  compute  their  time  5  and  the  asra  is  c-lied  iii  Ar*:::, 
Kegira,  i.  e.  the  Flight.  ,    . 

Mahomed,  by  the  assistance  of  the  inhabit.mts  of  Medira,  r.c  ft 
others  whom  his  insinuation  and  address  daily  attached  to  him,  I'fi  •:  i 
over  all  his  countrymen  to  a  belief,  or  at  least  to  an  acquiescence,  ir  .\ 
doctrines.  The  speedy  propagation  of  his  »ystcm  among  ihe  Arju 
wa«  a  new  argument  in  its  behalf  among  the  inhabitants  of  Egy|t  \  i 
the  Ea«;t,  who  were  previously  disposed  to  it,  Arian«,  Jewj,  ar.iil.'.  - 
tiles,  all  forsook  their  ancient  fiiith,  and  became  Mahoroeii.in^.  I'  a 
ihe  contagion  spread  over  Arai}iaj  S)  ria,  Kgvpt,  and  iViiui  i-^ 
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'  '-omcd,  firom  3  deceitfal  hyjxKrite,  Secsine  a  powerful  monarch,  > 
.15  proclaimed  king  at  Medima,  in  iht  year  617  ;  and,  after  siibduir 
.n  of  Arabia  and  Syria,  died  10631,  leafing  two  branchcsofhis  nc 
i');h  rstcfmed  divine  amon^  ihcir  subjixls.  These  wrtc  the  caliphs  1 
Vniaandof  Egypt,  under  the  last  of  which  Arabia  was  included.  Tl 
rTrf^  of  thcic  tarned  their  arms  to  the  Ea't,  and  mads  conquests  < 
i.tnj' countries.  The  caliphs  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  d'rcfted  tiieir  ravn^ 
;i«'ards  Europe,  and,  under  the  name  of  Sarnccii?,  or'Moors  (whii 
rKry  pbtained  becaose  they  entered  Europe  from  Mauritania,  in  Afric 
ihiCQimtTy  of  the  Moors),  reduced  the  greater  part  of  Spain,  Franc 
Iwlv",  and  the  islands  in  the  Mediiermnean. 

In  this  manner  did  the  successors  of  ih^t  impostor  spread  their  religii 
So)  conquests  over  the  greatest  part  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe  ;  ai 
■.key  itiil  girc  law  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  inankind. 


The  INDIAN  akd  ORIENTAL  ISLANDS. 

The  japan  islands,  japan  or  Nlpbon,  Bongo,  Tonsa,  at 
Dezima,  form  together  what  has  been  culled  the  empire  of  J  AP  A( 
Tlvy  are  situated  about  ijo  miles  east  of  China,  and  enier.d  from  tl 
lOih  to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  from  the  130th  to  li 
147'hoftaitlongitudc.  Theirchieftownis Jeddo,  in  thei4ist  degc 
oitast longitude,  and  the  36thof  north  latitude. 

Ihe  islandstrf  Japan  are  governed  by  a  despotic  so  vereignv  called  tl 
Kah,  besides  whom  there  is  a  spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  emperc 
cml[|flitheZ)o,>j,  Theyeneralionentertained  for  ihelatter  is  little  she 
«'  the  honours  paid  to  their  gods.  He  seldom  goes  out  of  his  pa!ao 
1  111  person  being  considered  as  too  sacred  to  be  expo.cd  to  the  air,  t 
"IS  of  the  sun,  or  tbe  view  of  the  common  people.  He  is  brought  in 
liicwofid,  lives,  and  dies,  within  the  preeinils  of  his  court,  the  bound 
'ici  of  which  he  never  once  exeecis  during  his  whole  life.  His  hai 
uils,  ini  b«ard,  are  accounted  so  sacred,  5iai  they  are  never  suFcred 
|f  clanted  or  cut  by  day-light ;  but  this  must  be'dciie  bv  stealth,  dii 
"i^^tlie night,  while  he  is  asleep.  His  holiness  never  oat's  tu-ire  offtl 
i"me  plate,  nor  uses  any  vessel  for  his  meals  a  second  time  ;  they  a 
iiMKdiately  broken  to  pieces  after  they  are  used,  to  prevent  their  fal 
Jig  into  unhallowed  hands.  He  has  twelve  wives,  only  one  of  «  hor 
■'"^ever,  {g  styled  empress.  He  confers  all  titles  of  honour  ;  but  il 
'tal  power  of  government  is  exorcised  by  the  kubo. 

Ibe  soil  and  produ^ions  of  the  country  are  pretty  much  the  san 
"I'll  those  of  China  ;  and  the  iiihabilants  are  fcmoua  for  their  lacqu. 
"^fe,  known  by  the  name  of  Japan,  The  Japanese  are  gross  idolater 
"""  w  itreconcileable  to  Christianity,  that  it  is  commonly  s.iid  tl 

"''^1  who  are  the  only  European  people  with  whom  ihc)'now  trad 
V":tfiid(hemie!(estobe  no  Christians,  and  humour  tlis  Japanese  in  tl 
icoji  ahsurd  super&tiiiqns..  NotwiihsundJng  all  this  compliance,  tl 
''■"iv«  are  »ery  shy  and  rigorous  in  all  their  dealings  wiih  the  Dutch 
""iNagajaki,  in  the  island  of  Dciim-,  is  the  onlv  plaro  where  they  3 
'""tW  to  trade.  The  compicxioris  of  the  JapanUt  .ire  in  g.M.-ral  ye 
■^'■■^'■i.  allhoughiomefew,  chi-jfiy  womin,  are  almou  whi.e.  'Ih,' 
"ffo*  tj.es  and  high  eye-browv  are  like  ibo.e  of  ;!:.  Chinese  a.^i  T. 

;"•  wd  tkjr  nosci  artf  »horc  and  thick.     Thvir  Itiir  is  uijiiejj.ill 
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■'f\i  have  lew  wants,  they  are  not  carried  to  the  extent  irhi 
Kutupc.  AgticuUure  is  so  well  understood,  that  the  whole 
en  to  the  topK  of  the  hills,  h  cultivated.  They  trade  with  nt 
'  but  the  Dutch  and  Chinese,  and,  in  both  cases,  with  cod' 
lulcged  merchants.  Besides  the  sugars,  spices,  and  man 
■■ii>j5,  which  the  Dutch  send  to  Japan,  they  cjrry  thither  anu 
;:di  of  Joo.ooo  deer-skins,  and  more  than  i  (X}>ooo  hides,  thi 
.'11  of  whifh  they  get  from  Siain,  where  they  pay  for  them  i 
Ibc  merchandize  they  export  from  these  islands,  both  for  Bi 
-.utope,  consists  in  9000  chests  of  copper,  each  weighing  1 21 
iIlJ  Itom  25,000  to  30,000  weight  of  camphor.  Theit  profi 
om  and  exports  are  valued  at  40  or  4.5  per  cent.  As  the  Di 
^Jny  do  not  pay  duty  in  Japan,  either  on  their  cuports  or  imJK 
.rd  an  annual  present  to  the  emperor,  consisting  of  cloth,  chi 
.:>us,  cottons,  stuffs,  and  trinkets. 

The  LADRONE  ISLANDS,  of  which  the  chief  is  sa 
Suam  [east  longitude  140,  north  latitude  14],  are  about  i 
iiumbcr.  The  people  took  their  name  from  their  pilfering,  ^ 
TiOitiing  of  them  worth  particular  mention,  excepting  that  to 
l^^ndsd  upon  one  of  them  (Tinian),  where  he  found  great  rel 
lor  liimself  and  his  crew. 

FORMOSA  is  likewise  an  oriental  island.  It  is  situated  I 
of  China,  near  the  province  of  Fo.kien,  and  is  divided  into 
br  a  chain  of  mountains  which  runs  through  the  middle,  beg 
t!i(  &Duth  coast,  and  ending  at  the  north.  This  is  a  very  fir 
i:i  abounds  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  That  part  of 
"iiitrh  lies  to  the  west  of  the  mount^ns  belongs  to  the  Chin 
tcusiiler  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  pans  as  savages,  thi 
3W  said  to  be  a  very  inoffensive  people.  The  inhabitants  of 
viicd  parts  are  the  same  with  the  Chinese  already  descrilv 
Cb'iKse  have  likewise  made  themselves  masters  of  several  oth 
i-  ihese  seas,  of  which  we  scarcely  know  the  names ;  that  of 
b?t*'een  siity  and  seventy  leagues  long,  and  between  fifty  anc 
breadth,  and  but  twelve  miles  from  the  province  of  Canton. 
E^nil  uihabitants  are  a  shy,  cowardly  people,  and  live  in  the 
R'h^lcKime  part  of  the  inland  ;  the  coast,  and  cultivated  pan 
'!i  very  valuable,  being  possessed  by  the  Chitwse. 

fbe  PHILIPPINES  are  said  to  be  1100  in  number,  lyi 
Chiiieie  Sea  fjwrt  of  the  Pacific  Ocean}  300  miles  south-east 
^f  which  Manilla,  or  Luconia,  the  chicl,  is  400  miles  long 
i'fMd.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Chinese,  Ethiopians,  Mai 
fiards,  Portuguese,  Pintadoes,  or  painted  people,  and  Meste: 
'  "^  (if  all  these.  The  property  of  the  islands  belongs  to  th 
pin,  they  having  been  discovered  by  Magellan,  and  afierw 
'l-red  by  the  Spaniards,  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.  from  whom 
'  <i.'ir  iiaiM.  Their  situation  is  such,  between  the  eastern  am 
-M'inerns,  that  the  inhabitants  trade  with  Mexico  and  Peru,  : 
"iih  all  the  islands  and  places  of  the  East  Indies.  Two  ships  f 
l-'co,  in  Mexico,  carry  on  this  commerce  for  the  Spania: 
i"jke  ^00  percent,  profit.  The  country  is  fruitful  in  all  the  r 
"1  life,  and  bt^utiful  to  the  eye.  Venison  of  ail  kind;,  buffal 
imtf,  goats,  and  a  particular  large  species  of  monkeys;  arc  f 
'^  ?r«t^Ifeiiiy.  The  nest  of  the  bird  laligan  affords  that  diisol' 
"'^ivh  isso  volupCHOus  a  rvity  at  European  tables.  Many 
■  liits  1-4  ilowers  ihiive  sorprisingly  in  these  islands.     If  a  sj 
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an  never  be  forgotcen ;  but  will  be  transmitted  u  a 
infuny  at  thai  period  to  all  posterity.  Thia  traj 
n  i6iz. 

CELEBES,  ot  MACAssitRi  is  situated  under  the  et 
island  of  Borneo  and  the  Spice  Islands,  itt  rhe  dist: 
'om  Batavia,  and  is  500  miles  long,  and  too  bn 
withstanding:  its  heat,  is  rendered  habitable  by  bret 
and  periodical  rains.  Its  chii.-f  produCHbns  ate  pe| 
the  natives  are  expert  in  the  study  of  poisons,  wit, 
nature  has  furnished  them.  Tho  Dutcli  have  a  fori 
and;  but  (he  internal  part  of  it  is  governed  by  th 
of  whom  resides  in  the  town  of  Mai:assar.  In  this, 
all  the  oriental  islands,  the  inhabitants  live  in  hov 
sts,  which  are  accessible  only  ^y  ladders,  which  tj 
;ht-iime,  for  their  security  against  venomous  anim: 
I  be  hospitable  and  faitjiful,  if  i^ot  provoked.  11 
tiade  with  the  Chinese.  Their  pott  of  Jampoden 
IE  of  any  in  that  part  of  the  world. 
ive  likewise  fortified  GILOLO  and  CERAM,  t 
ds  lying  under  the  equator,  and  will  sink  any  s 
traffic  in  those   seas. 

ISLANDS.  These  are  situated  in  the  Indian  Occ 
f  10  d^git"  *^f^3it  longitude,  and  becwcen  eight  1 
ight  degrees  south  latitude,  comprehending  the  islai 
ra,  Java,  Bally,  Lamboe,  Banca,  dco  I'he  three  fii 
:  extent    and  importance,    require    to  'be   separat 

kid  to  be  3oo  milea  long,  and  700  broad,  and,  till  Ne 

vered  to  be  an  island,  was  considered  to  be  the  larg 

Id.      The  inland  part  of  the  country  is  marshy  and  1 

inhabitants  live  in  towns  built  upon  floats  in  the  m 

The  soil  produces   rice,   cotton,  canes,,  peppert    ca 

I  fruits,   gold,   and  excellent   diamonds.      Ihe  farai 

jran.iiuiang  is  a  native  of  t'lu^i  country,  and  is  thoughi,  of  all  itratioi 

;ings,    to  resemble   a   nian    the   nio^i.      The  oiiginjl  inhabiianis  1: 

:i  die  mountains,  and  make  use  of  poisoned  darts  (   but  the  sea  coast 

^Acmcd  by  Mahamedan  princes ;  the  chief  port  of  this  island  is  Benj: 

Ijssecn,  and  carries  on  a  commerce  with  all  ir^ding  nations. 

SUMATRA  has  Malacca  on  the  north,  Borneo  on  the  east,  and  Js 

n  the  south-east,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  straits  of  Sunda  ; 

divided  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  equator,  extending  live  degr< 

:.J  upwards  north-west  of  it,  and  five  on  the  south-east  g  and  is  10 

>:]i;s  long,  and  100  broad.     This  island  produces  so  much  gold,  tl 

li:^  been  thouglLC  to  be  the  Ophlr*  mentioned  in  the  scripiufes;  I 

[r.  Matsdfn,   itt  hi)  late  history  of  the  island,   thinks  it  was  unkrioi 

>  the  ancients.  -  Its  chief  trade  with  the  Europeans  is  in  |3Cpper.     T 

jlish  East-  India  company  have  two  settleiDents  here,   Beneoolen  a 

1:  Marlborough,  from  whence  they  bring  their  chief  Cargoes  of  pe 

-r.    The  king  of  Acben  is  the  chief  of  the  Mahomedan  princes  wi 

)  -cit  the  set-coasts.  The  inteiior  parts  are  governed  by  pagan  prince 

I  the  natural  product  of  Sumatra  are  pretty  much  the  same  with  tlu 

ilie  adjacent  i»linds. 

■  Hmr  it  t  mountiia  in  lti(  Mmi  which  <i  ciDri  Ophir  by  tbc  Eurortini,  wh 
^.r.ii,  iboH  th«  level  of  (ha  K>,  ii  IJ.S^I  l*(t,  EitMiliul  in  ticijlii  the  TmIl 
;..  rA  Ij  (77  ftct. 
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'i^~  •"  '^r^  T-  -cz ..  ?!frf :  ^xisfrime?  very  beavy,  arsi  iItk'M  s"  *  • 
"T-  -ir^i  =     n  "T^  ■-*•  STC  .  I^:^^^^"?*    Earrhcjuak.e*   are  LOt  urco.iTri 
i:^  r^-T"  -T*-  -c"  ^-a  --»*i--^jei  cr.  the  island.     Tbe  people  *!.«  \ 


rr  r=^--   »- r-^  -rrr  rxr-^  r:t!^er   from  the  pccinsUa  ol  1%\1. 

'^T   r^  — T-j"'  j; "--  .r?  jLTiT.^*"!  br  a  very  different  pccpji,  ^i  .1 
-1-^  r  —"SI'  -■   :.—  ^    :„*-^e\j3c  «^:*h  the  Earopeans.     Ticir  U:  :•■ 
X-:.  — .r^  nr  JL=r  ttu:^  -_-t*!:  -^sc  o*  the  Malays  ;  the  latter  n  .    , 
'  -^-  z  r— r-— *rr     T":n^  t*  r^  e  rtr^rts  tbe  districts  of  tbe  ¥.-r.-^r,-\ 

-  -^    .r-^    T    :rc  r^ir^  ir  Filiniban,  on  the  other  ^\c:  ' 

^  "^   —  1--^^  ^-—^  -  r«  ^  ti>e  bark  of  a  tree,  with  d  \  • 

-  •=-  .  r-^   >-r:"  1*  "U::  i»r~-?E,  r:d  write  Ircun  the  h  ii  h 
.^    _  ,  .      .   ■  T-z—  r:  i.ts;  rL5t:r:  rt  ocher  easteru  nations.  1    :. 
*  —  T     -    r^    r  v-'T  Ti-Ti^  ^  ^rsiira  are  a  free  p»?opIe,  a  J  1. 
•n—    '-••^"^  ^^-  ■-  r«:i:--tT>.   h'ir  z%Lr»ir:t  of  each  other,  asi  ^     -• 
-    -   ^-   ,5   -1^^  ,::r.-r.      JlI  :£  z'z^s.  Lave  law>,    sonie  written  >x  .  , 
»  -,  -    -"•  '    ^=r-:_-i  rf'Tor-*^   stki  t-rsiirate  di^poies.     Tht^v  1;  ■ 
'S'.^  ^   -    ir-^r,    srj.  T>r:itr:.^--T    12*  wc-oier,  Liige    sweili.".^?  J 
r^  -M^    *. — r  'r:-r—    i^   r.-i  z>  a  nrr's  b?ad,   bsr  in  general  .*>  ^  ..  - 
""^rr-.  -  -   rrz     — -*-    -—   ri^:"s  :«  "*e  A-'r?,      That   part  of  L-- 
TT-T-rr  »    -■  ■*!  "::t.  ^-si-i  r:«rrrrs    is   w^ll  iriablitd  by  1  pr'^i-  . 
?!:-;.•»  *  ."-  .i^~  r"n:  i-_  ~j  .'^-^k.r  »-:J?::irt<  oi' Saicatra  i:  L  ': 
ysT'.r'^*  x-^  -t  ".rrs.     Zi^-f  '^i~t  n?  tiry,    ba?  live  u\  \u    c  » 

."f -.T-^'     ::   J3k-I  •  :r.-r.  a:^  r=e^:i— y  it  rariarce  wither  ~: 
t:"-  T-^^z^  Tx-r  ""-Ir^"^  'rr^  *r-crr  y  "•^Itb  dojble  feriCei  uS.    ' 
'••T'v.   *•'.  -v—    a^ii  r-o^r  -ri-;!  "rrt-T  ;*:irT«  projecting  out-aa*'- 
:t--»  T^  r.-»::  'tr  •;-«•  '*^r»  r.^.^  T^res  ot  Simboo,  lurvknoi  I'  r-    . 
..  *•  -w  -^ — r—  "^  n.^  iTs  r;"C:iJc;i  b-r  the  j;ra>s,  but  wl"i,v!  v...  • 
*-u  r    r  '  ^^*  *  n^-*  -  *rvT.     5ori  c^  theu  e:«rues  wb^n  t: .  ^    " 
^^.imr*   rt-^  ^.r  -»!  ^1-1  r\i  eat;  aiii  r!i^  skcUs  t*.ev  h.rj 
"z — •  *T^x   r  —^  r.^uio  «•  Txsr:  zi£  x-:ru:rrJtd  xc-d  ar-d  bovs  cit  «.  i 
""  t-    ^--«  .1  "*-"  !•:::•.■■  -   a  Tar  3Jv  iwrchs^e  is  marv  »i*.  .•*  i 
•  .  ^r'^     r "    :.  ^-x  r-.-nirer  s<.»2-ni  e^cj^'i?  e^^iit.   All  ihcir  wi* .  -  .'. 
'X  W--S  T  ^-Mi   *~r:i  rrc   itLr-:A-^d»    ani  die  itafes   hare  rio  t"-:;'  :. 
-"^^    -\:*  »  rt.  :^  ^r-  -sf^r^nv  i-t-r-^re.     It  is  tr:»in  iri*  coi^i  :r» 

^*  ^r      ^      **^     ""^     _:    -4.  —^   ^"^    ■♦  •  ■^  'i^a    »i  -^  -V-  -  -wi  4  I   •"••  ^  1  ^^  -^r  rf '   •'"■' 

-r**    c    '  '^-'   "«^  *":  i  ^'^Tii  Tt  jroit  r*:  tret  ir  .L^o^Trr,  i':i  4 

>  r^:  :  _-^^  T  i.Nv'  t.X  -  \  »  r^ri  :>  TvTt  ii*:Ie  k.ro»T,  «'*  a  ». 
-^  t—  ^  ^  'cv.w  *^»i  r  t.-w.-j  'W2.:.i  e^rir.lv  «irroii*'d  it.  1:  .* 
-.:  ^•wT-'N.  v  'c  r^  ta-^  ar-i  we<l  rcjif,  aid  "f*  .•  :: 
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'  ^  jT-  *'--c  -..*   :r  '  \'."A  r%-  --^h  :o  ire  Drt.H.  -ml  *  ' 

■      1  -^^    -         ««       ^.«^  — -      ^r^    "^^^  TT^  ^    ^^    *  "^  *>  *^*'*'*^  r"*    «'X  lir  ♦  »^     i. 

•^  T-x:  r  fc  ^'  -  ^  'nrara.  ir«d  •ini-h^d  w.t>  one  cl  li^  f  • 
N-.-^  t  .*x  %  :.  «-.  TS*  rcwT  -t^;:  i>  bcil:  iz  the  niinrr  ct  : 
"-*•'.-.•..    r*--    :-  z^'^-'ta  C-T--   a.-»i  a  half  in  cir^^'iUfrtr^r,   **  •    . 

,x   V     •  m.^  -nvv  rcL^u>-us  i.u~  irv^lf.   !>«:  co'errr^.er.i  ht:c  l*  ;  -    . 

J    --^xr~  rr.  ^  .i.^-^r   r-\i    E^r-T^'ar  p^ii^e,  asd  h-fji  b\    •*"      i' 
i  '    -■'"Tvr  4r-~'»-~*A  21  :*v  I'xLj^i.    V  :irz  he  appears  ahrjcd,  h-  1    •*:. 
-•    -*•    T^>  ^i^'I^'  i.-w  c^^^~«,  A-d  w:ih  1  'SiCxkr  s^frricr  t>  :    -■     • 
*  •'*ax.:t  -*Tr-?civ»  <Tv-^  aT*X3  socie  K'lesrti  occa*/^-^,      1 1 
*i"  x«wi^«^ift  acs*:ror§i  a~ji   iu  dc«  car  ally  bni^c*,  aia  •» 


IKDIAV  AVD   OtlBHTAL   IsLANDl.  jif 

f  r  it  a  most  agreeable  residence.  Tbe  desCTiption  of  it^  its  govern. 
<,  MiA  public  edifices,  have  employed  whole  volumes,  Tbe  citadel, 
ii;  the  governor  has'his  palace,  commands  the  town  and  tbe  suburbs, 
i.h  are  inhabited  b^  natives  of  almost  every  nation  in  the  world ;  tbe 
ni;>t  residing  in  ibis  island  are  computed  at  ioo,0oo  ;  but  ^bout 
■ICO  of  that  nation  were  bartarousiy  massacred,  without  the  smallest 
I'cc  ever  proved  oponthem,  in  17+0.  This  massacre  was  too  un_ 
.  -kcd  and  detestable  to  be  defended  even  by  the  Dutch,  who,  when 
governor -arrived  in  Europe,  sent  him  back  to  be  tried  at  Baiaviaj 
lie  never  has  been  heard  of  since.  A  Dutch  garrison  of  3000  men 
r^mly  resides  at  Bulavia,  and  about  15,000  troc^  are  quartered  in 
iiiaiid  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city. 

IVa'  ANDAMAN  and  NICOBAA  islabds.  These  ulaodsUe  at  the 
n^n  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnish  proTisionsi  ctmsisting  of  tro. 
-il  tVuits  and  other  necessaries,  for  the  ships  that  toodi  theie.  The/ 
'  orherwise  too  inconsiderable  10  be  mentioned.  They  aie  inhabited 
'  hma]ea  ino^nsive  people. 

CF.VLON.  This  island,  though  not  the  largest,  is  thought  to  be,  by 
iiir.',  the  richest  and  finest  island  in  the  world.  It'  is  situated  in  tlu 
liati  Otxan,  near  Cape  Comotin ;  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
iher  Peninsula  of  India  being  seprated  from  the  coast  of  Coroman. 
I  tj  a  narrow  strait,  and  is  150  miles  Icwg,  and  iqo  broad.  The 
'i^R  call  it,  with  some  show  of  reason,  theterreitrial  paradise;  and 
lifxluces,  besides  excellent  fruits  of  all  kinds,  long  pepper,  fine  cotton, 
aiy>  silk,  tobacco,  ebony,  musk,  crystal,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  lead, 
pn>  Sleet,'  coj^r;  besides  cirttiamon,  gold  and  silver,  and  all  kinds 
pictious  stunes  except  diamonds.  All  kinds  of  fowl  and  fish  abound 
■K.  Every  part  of  the  island  is  well  wooded  and  watered ;  and  besides 
'HK  curious  animals  peculiar  to  itself,  it  has  plenty  of  cows,  buboes, 
"M,  hogs,  deer,  hares,  dogs,  and  other  quadrupeds.  The  Ceylon 
I'fhjni  is  preferred  to  all  others,  especially  if  spotted  :  but  several 
'Was  animals,  such  as  serpents  and  ants,  are  likewise  found  here.  The 
iiicf  commodity  of  the  island  is  its  cinnamon,  which  is  by  far  the  best 
'^11  Asia.  Though  its  trees  grow  in  great  profusion,  yet  the  best  is 
"i^'d  in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Columbo,  the  chief  setttemmt  of  the  . 
'^<i.h,  and  Negambo. '  The  middle  part  of  the  country  is  mouniainoaa 
■J  woody,  so  that  the  rich  and  beautifiil  valleys  are  left  in  the  poases- 
^1  of  the  Dntch,  who  have  in  a  manner  shut  up  tbe  king  in  bis  capital 
"h  Candy,  which  stands  on  a  mountain  in  the  middle  of  the  island, 
' ' -31  he  has  scarcely  any  communication  with  other  nations,  or  any 
i%vny  in  the  riches  of  his  own  dominions.  The  descertdanis  of  the 
'^:ciit  inhabitant*  are  called  Ciagiasses,  who,  though  idolaters,  value 
itrasdves  upon  maintaining  their  ancient  laws 'and  customs.  They  are, 
i^iT"''  *  ^^''  inofensive  people,  and  ate  mingled  with  Moors, 
''jlibars,  Portuguese,  and  Dutch. 

u  nay  be  here  proper  to  observe,  that  the  cinnamon  tree,  which  i* 
'■ative  of  this  island,  has  two  if  not  three  barks,  which  form  the  true 
l'"^""!  the  trees  of  a  middling  growth  and  age  afford  the  best ;  and 
""■body  of  the  tree,  which,  when  stripped,  is  white,  serves  for  build. 
JJtid  other  uses.  In  1656,  the  Dutch  were  invited  by  the  natives  of 
'■"  ||*''cious  island  to  defend  them  against  the  Portugoeie,  whom  they 
H'iltd,  and  have  monopolised  it  ever  since  to  themselves.  Indeed,  in 
'°''y  1781,  Trincomale,  the  chief  sea- port  of  the  islaiid,  was  taken 
-'  '"^  ^ngliib,  but  ioon  afterwards  retaken  by  the  Freuch,  and  lettored 
3E» 
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third  grand  division  of  the  globe,  in  shape  bears  some 
:  to  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  the  base  being  the  northern 
:h  tunt  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the 
the  pyramid,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Africa  is  a  pen. 
igioui.extent,  joined  to  Asiaon}y  by  a  neck  of  larKl, 
;*  over,  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean, 
K  Isthmni  of  Soez ;  and  its  utmost  length  from  north  to 
e  Bona  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  37  degrees  north,  to 
od  Hope  in  3+.  j  south  latitude,  is  +joo  miles ;  and  the 
omCape  Verd,  in  17-10  degrees  west  longitude,  toCape 
the  str.iittof  Itabel-Mandel,  in  ji-zo  east  longitude,  ii 
I  east  10  west.     It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Me-  ' 

which  separates  it  from  Europe ;  on  the  east  by  the 

,  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  IndianOccan,  which  divides  it 

the  south  by  the  Southern  Ocean  ;  and  on  the  west  by 

tic  Ocean,  which  separates  it  from  America.     As  the 

this  extensive  country  almost  in  the  middle,  and  the  fac 

t  is  within  the  tropics,  the  heat  is  in  many  places  almost 

an  European  j  it  being  there  increased  by  the  rays  of  the 

deserts  of  burning  sands.     The  coasts,  however,  and 

sBch  as  the  Nile,  are  generally  fertile  ;  and  most  parts 

re'inhabited,  liiough  it  is  far  from  being  so  populous  as 

I.     From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  cannot  expcO 

'iety  of  climates.    In  many  parts  of  Africa,  snow  seldom 

s ;  and  it  is  generally  never  found  but  on  the  tops  of  the 

ns.     The  natives  in  these.scorching  regions,  would  as 

marble  should  melt,  and  Sow  in  liquid  stream*,  as  that 

ig  should  lose  its  fluidity,  be  arrested  by  the  cold,  and, 

become  like  the  solid  rock. 

7'he  most  considerable  rivers  in   Africa   are  the  Gambia,    which 

"i-  into  the  Atlantic  or  Western  Ocein  at  Cape  St.  Mary,  and  is 

>'  igable  for  ships  of  ijo  tons  burden  five  hundred  miles  from  its 

irc-  ;    the    Senegal,    which    rises  abcMit    a    hondred    miles   east    of 

Gambia,    and  falls,    likewise,    into  the  Atlantic   Ocean,    about 

J'.tjr    miles   north  of  Cape    Verd,    after   running   a  much   longer 

■^tic.     The  Niger,   which  rises  about  nin^x  miles  to  the  east  of 

c  head  of  the  Senegal,  and  runs  laii-ward*  by'Tombu^loo,  Houssa, 

'  This  rivcrhubng  been  an  ebj 
d  cirjiie.  Accordiogld  Mr.  Luc 
:  1 1'l  Ibc  lenninilloD  of  the  N^T  )T*  ui 
:  :  Jdi,  "  w  (teal  it  ill  rapultiT.  IbiC  no  veiiel  cin  iic.end  iii  (trcim  ;  and  such  is  iha 
"t  of  ikill,  or  luch  thcibicnce  of  coauDcrcisl  induccmcnii  imanE  ihg  EUtioDi  which  in- 
■.  I  us  bordcTS,  thit,  mo  wiih  ihc  cufnnt,  neither  Ttiteli  nor  bojii  iie  leen  10  niii- 
■=.  Thil  lb«  people  who  liv*  in  the  Deiihbouihood  of  ihe  Nigor  tJiould  refuic  (o  pro. 
Lr  irt  na>ipliMinu]riiiitlyiurpnKlhetr»Dll<r)  hul  much  jreiter  ii  hii  liioniihminr, 
en  be  iiiuU  Ibxevenihe  Mod  nhich  the  bounty  of  ihcilreini  would  (<"■  >>  uieleuly 
<-cd  w  Ihcit  KceplJDct,  (or  such  is  the  wsnl  «  skill,  oriuch  ihc  leided  diilike  of  tho 
rle  IS  thit  isrt.Dr  pio* iiion,  thii  ihe  fiih,  with  which  the  liier  iboundi,  vt  left  in 
.ii'urbedroBeiJiono(thew»i*Fi."  (Pio(««diii(Sof ihe Afrtcm Aitocinmii, p.  iSi-iS^) 
nil  ilMgeocrally  btlieicd,  itut  thcGsOibii  iM  SeDSfal  were  biinchei  of  the  Nifer. 
•hite  rtpotls  ire,  howMCr,  fully  diipisved  by  the  iaie  diKoveiiei  of  Mr.  Park,  who 
-Jiid  ihe  banks  of  the  ^jp^,D^,  as  ii  is  called  by  the  natiret,  ihejolihi,  it  Sega,  Iba 
.iilofBamWn.  where  be  mWu  "  Hemitg  ilnvij  10  lie  ttiiwrit."  On  ibe  ti«t 
le  uumeiDUBC^ioeSi  and,  noccsdint  farther,  he  lelli  u)  that  he  "  ptnel  s  treat  msai 
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icd  several,  kingdoms  and  states  eminent  for  the 
h"  4rd  power,  and  the  most  extensive  commerce, 
'pt  and  Ethiopia,  in  particular,  'were  much  cclc- 
ind  powerful  state  of  Carthage,  that  once  formi. 
Iseli,  extended  her  commerce  to  every  partof  the 
ven  the  British  shores  were  visited  by  her  fleets, 
ng  of  Mauritania,  but  tributary  to  the  republic 
\y  called  in  the  Romans,  who,  with  the  assistance 
subdued  Cailhage,  and,  by  degrees,  all  the  neighs 
.  states.  After  this  the  natives,  constantly  plun> 
y  impoverished,  by  the  governors  sent  fromRoiAe, 
and  cultivated  no  more  of  their  lands  than  might 
ence.  Upon  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
he  north  of  Africa  was  over-runby  the  Vandals, 
Tiore  to  the  deslruflion  of  arts  and  sciences;  and 
•s  calamity,  the  Saracens  made  a  sudden  conquest 
;ypt  and  Barbary,  in  the  seventh  century.  These 
Turks ;  and  both  being  of  ihc  Mahomedan  re- 
>rs  carried  desolation  with  them  wherever  they 
:  once  flouiishing  part  of  the  world  was  thereby 

this  continent,  with  respefl  to  religion,  may  be 
s;  namely,  Pagans,  Mahomedans,  and  Christians. 
ire  numerous,  possessing  the  greatest  part  of  the 
sic  of  cancer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  and 
ack.  The  Mahomedans,.  who  are  of  a  lawny 
igypt,  and  almost  all  the  northern  shores  of 
;d  the  Barbary  coast.  The  people  of  Abyssinia, 
1,  are  denominated  Christians,  but  retain  many 
i.  There  are  also  some  Jews  in  the  north  of 
all  the  little  trade  that  part  of  the  country  is 

Tbete  are  scarcely  any  two  nations,  or  indeed  any  two  of  the  learned, 
'■'to  agree  in  the  modern  divisions  of  Africa  j  and  for  thjs  very  reason, 
itiJt  scarcely  any  traveller  has  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ; 
jrj  consegoently  we  must  acknowledge  our  ignorance  of  the  bounds,  • 
.^'kI  even  the  names  of  several  of  the  inland  nations,  which  may  be  still 
rrtktmed  among  the  unknown  and  undiscovered  parts  of  the  world  ; 
''"';  according  to  the  best  accounts  and  conjeAuret,  Africa  may  bo 
■i*iW  according  to  the  following  table ; 
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rhe  middle  parts,  called  Lower  Ethiopia,  are  irery  fittk  known  to  the  Ecbjps^, 

but  computed  at  1,200^000  square  miles. 
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The  principal  islands  of  Africa  lie  in  the  Indian  Seas  and  Acli  t 
Oceans  ;  of  which  the  following  belong  to,  or  trade  with,  the  £  " 
pcanSj  and  serve  to  refresh  their  shipping  to  and  from  India* 


nON   AND   EXTINT. 


Mil«.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Ltneth   600  \    .    . f  10  and  ij  north  latitude.  \    

B,=S.li  ,50 1    '^"•™    1  .8  .nd  36  ..s.  Icgllude.  )    '♦"■I" 

'  BouNOAKiBs,]    It  is  bounded  by  the  Mcdiietranean  Sea,  North  ; 
.  by  the  Red  Sea,  East  i  by  Abyssinia,  or  the 

Upper  Ethiopia,  on  the  SJouth ;  intl  by  the  Desert  of  Barca,  and  the 
ii.iknown  parts  of  Africa,  West. 

DrvhiBnt.  SKbdroiibns.  CbiifToiani. 

"]  Grand CAiso,E.long. 
31.  N.  lat.  30. 

Northern  di»Uion  contains^'  l^wer  Egypt   ^^l^a^j^lg 


I  Rosetta,  or  Rashid 
J  Damietta 

Sooihcm  division  contains^    Upper  Eygpt    fc^ji™ 

Am.]    It  is  observed  by  M.VoIney,  that  during  eight  months  in  the 
year  [from  Match  to  November)  the  beat  is  almost  insupportable  by 
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Earopean.     *'  Daring  the  whole  of  this  season,  the  air  is  vAueti,  the 
iky  sparkling,  and  the  heat  oppressive  to  all  onaccmtoined  to  it."-^Ttyr 
other  months  are  more  temperate.     The  southerly  winds  vbkk  kh&c. 
times  blow  in  Egypt  are  by  the  natives  called  poiionoMs  winds,  ortW  ^-rr 
tvinds  of  the  Deter  t.     They  are  of  such  extreme  heat  and  aridity,  thii  .-t 
animated  body  exposed  to  them  can  withstand  their  fiual  inJar^^. 
During  the  three  days  which  it  generally  lasts,  the  streets  arc  deseru^w . 
and  woe  to  the  traveller  whom  this  wind  surprises  remote  frooi  sheiiirr ; 
when  it  exceeds  three  days,   it  is  insupportable.     Very  ftequentlf  ir  • 
inhabitants  are  almost  blinded  with  drifts  of  sand.    These  evils  are  r- 
medied  by  the  rising  and  overflowing  of  the  Nile. 

Soil  and  produce.]  Whoever  is  in  the  least  acquainted  wii>  - 
terature,  knows  that  the  vast  fertility  of  Egypt  is  not  owing  to  rair.  I  • 
tie  falling  in  that  country),  but  to  the  annual  overflowing  of  the  Nii  • 
It  bt'ginsto  rise  when  the  sun  is  vertical  in  Ethiopia  ;  and  ihcar^i-ii 
rains  fall  there,  viz.  from  the  latter  end  of  May  to  September,  aod  *«!>. . 
times  October.  At  the  height  of  its  flood  in  the  Lower  Egypt  n«r-  I 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains  but  the  tops  of  forests  and  fruit-tree*,  tis^jf 
towns  and  villages  being  built  upon  eminences  either  natural  or  ifU5- 
cial.  When  the  river  is  at  its  proper  height,  the  inhabitants  cdcprare 
a  kind  of  jubilee,  with  all  sorts  of  festivities.  The  banks,  or  moardj, 
which  confine  it,  are  cut  by  the  Turkish  basha,  attended  by  his  grawJa?' ; 
but,  according  to  captain  Norden,  who  was  present  on  the  occjsKWit^- 
spe<5^acle  is  not  very  magnificent.  When  the  lianks  arc  cat,  rhp  v>*»f 
is  let  into  what  they  call  the  Chalige,  or  grand  canal,  which  ro';5 
through  Cairo,  from  whence  it  is  distributed  into  cuts,  for  sopp^y^S 
their  fields  and  gardens.  This  being  done,  and  the  waters  bcgicai^  lo 
retire,  such  is  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  that  the  labour  of  the  hosbiwi- 
man  is  next  to  nothing.  He  throws  his  wheat  and  barley  into  ic: 
ground  in  Oftobcr  and  May.  He  turns  his  cattle  out  to  graic  in  No- 
vember, and,  in  about  six  weeks,  nothing  can  be  more  ^nninf  itin 
the  prospeft  which  the  face  of  the  country  presents,  in  risirg  tortip  ve- 
getables, and  verdure  of  every  s6rt.  Oranges,  lemons*  andolbcrfnuts, 
l>erfume  the  air.  The  culture  of  pulse,  melons,  sugar-caoes,  aodo^ker 
plants  which  require  moisture,  is  supplied  by  small  but  regaiax  cots 
from  cisterns  and  reservoirs.  Dates,  plantains,  grapes,  fi|«»«jip'^; 
trees,  from  which  wine  is  made,  are  here  plentiful.  March  and  April 
are  the  harvest-months,  and  they  produce  three  crops  ;  one  of  the  let- 
tuces  and  of  cucumbers  (the  latter  being  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabi- 
tants), one  of  corn,  and  one  of  melons.  The  Egyptian  jfastwage  » 
equally  prolific,  most  of  the  quadrupeds  producing  two  at  a  tine,  xnd 
the  sheep  four  lambs  a  year. 

Animals.]     Egypt  abounds  in  black  cattle ;  and  it  is  said  thai  tl» 
inhabitants  employ  every  day  200,000  oxen  in  raising  water  for  ih:u' 
grounds.     They  have  a  fine  Urge  breed  of  asses,  upon  which  the  Chris- 
tians ride,  those  people  not  being  suffered  by  the  Turks  to  ride  on  iry 
other  beast.     The  Egyptian  horses  are  very  fine ;  they  never  uot,  bu: 
walk  well,  and  gallop  with  great  specd,'*tum  short,  stop  in  amonifnt, 
and  are  extremely  tradable.  •  The  hippopotamus,  or  riverJione,  « 
amphibious  animal,  resembling  an  ox  in  its  hinder  parts,  with  thcbcjd 
like  a  horse,  is  found  in  Upper  Egypt.     Tigers,  hyaenas,  camels,  amc- 
lopt  s,  apes  with  the  head  like  a  dog,  and  the  rat  called  ichoeuiDOT, 
are  natives  of  Egypt.     The  cameleon,  a  little  animjj  something  re 
ficnibling  a  lizarij,  that  changes  colour  as  you  stand  to  look  npop  him, 
^  ioupd  h^^rtt^  as  well  as  in  othej  CPUntries.     The  crpcwtilc  ir»  tw- 
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Rrri/  thought  pbculiar  10  this  country  ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
;ny  mittrial  difference  between  it  and  the  alligators  of  India  and  Ame- 
litra.  They  are  both  amphibi^uB  animals,  in  the  form  of  a  lizard,.and 
grow  tillihey  are  about  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  have  four  short  legs, 
with  large  fret,  armed  with  daws,  and  their  backs  are  covered  wiih  x 
kind  of  impeneir^ble  scales,  like  armoar.  The  crocodile  waits  for  hii 
prty  in  the  sedge,  and  other  cover,  on  the  sides  of  rivers ;  and,  pretty 
much  lesembting  the  trunk  of  an  old  tree,  sometimes  surprises  the  un. 
wiry  traveller  with  his  fore  paws,   or  beats  him  down  with  his  tail. 

This  country  produces,  likewise,  great  numbers  of  eagles,  hawks, 
rilicans,  and  water. fowls  of  ali  kinds.  T^ie  ibis,  a  creature  (accord- 
liij  to  Mr.  Norden)  somewhat  resembling  a  duck,  was  deified  by  the 
.i^icient  Egyptian-,,  for  its  destroying  serfientj  and  pestiferous  insects.—  ■ 
1  bsy  were  thought  to  be  peculiar  to  Egypt,  but  a  species  of  them  is 
iiid  inh^ve  been  lately  discovered  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  Ostriehei 
:re  common  here,  and  are  so  strong,  that  the  Arabs  sometimes  ride 
tpon  their  backs. 

Theceraites,  or  homed  viper,  inhabits  the  greater  part  of  the  eastern 
twinenl,  especially  the  desert  sandy  parts  of  IC.  It  abounds'  in  Syria, 
in  rhe  three  Arabias,  and  in  Africa :  this  is  supposed  to  be  the  aspic 
I'fcich  Cleopatra  eraployed  to  procure  her  death.  Ale);andria,  plenii. 
fiilly  luppHed  by  water,  must  then  have  had  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  iti 
gardens.  The  baskets  of  figs  must  have  come  from  tlicnce,  and  the 
^^pic,  01  cerastes,  that  was  hid  in  them,  from  the  adjoining  desert, 
"iiete  they  are  plenty  to  this  day. 

PofULATioN,  MANNERS,  cus.  1  As  ths  population  of  Egypt  is 
TUMs,  AKD  pivERsioKs.  Jalmo\l  confined  (o  the  bmks  of  the 
f^iie,  and  the  rest  of  the  country  inhabited  by  Arabs  and  other  ha. 
tijr.3,  we  can  say  little  upon  this  head  with  precision,  Mr,  Browne,  » 
latt  ifjTeller,  who  was  in  Egypt  in  tt)2,  estimates  its  whole  popu- 
laiion  at  two  millions  and  a  half.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  certain, 
tfi.u  Egypt  is  at  present  not  near  so  populous  as  formerly,  and  (hat  its 
w[opu|ation  is  owing  to  the  inhabitants  being  slaves  to  the  Turks. — . 
TTwy  are,  however,  still  very  nunwrous ;  but  what  has  been  said  of 
ih-  populoosncss  of  Cairo,  as  if  it  contained  two  millions,  is  a  mere 

The  descendants  of  the  original  Egyptians  are  an  ill-looking,  slovenly  " 
pwiple,  immersed  in  indolence,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Ccpis ;  in  their  complexions  ihcy  are  rather  sun-Tiurnt  than  swarthy 
wblsck.  Their  ancestors  were  once  Christians,  and,  in  general,  they 
5'ili pretend  to  be  of  that  religion  ;  but  Mahomcdanism  is  the  prevailing 
worship  among  the  itativcs.  Those  who  inhabit  the  villages  and  fields, 
)t  any  considerable  distance  from  the  Nile,  consist  of  Arabs,  or  their 
<lc!i:endants,  who  are  of  a  deep  swarthy  complexion,  and  they  are  re- 
F'licrited,  by  the  best  authorities,  as  retaining  the  patriarchal  custom  of 
'indingiheir  flocks,  and  many  of  them  have  no  fixed  place  of  abode.  The 
Turks  who  reside  in  Egypt,  retain  all  their  Ottom.in  pride  and  inso- 
I'we,  and  the  Turkish  habit,  to  distinguish  themselves  from  the'Arabi 
and  Copts,  who  dress  very  plain,  their  chief  finery  being  an  upper  gar. 
wni  of  white  linen,  and  linen  drawers ;  but  their  ordinary  dress  it  of 
blue  linen,  with  a  long  cloih  coat,  tithet  over  or  under  it.  The  Chris- 
liani  and  Arabs  of  the  meaner  kind  content  themselves  with  a  linen  or 
"ooUen  iwapper,  which  they  fold,  blanket. like,  round  their  body.  The 
)c*i  wear  blue,  leather  slippers;  the  other  natives  of  the  country  wear 
icd,  md  t)ie  foreign  ChristWQs  ^-cllow,    Jbc  dress  of  the  wopcn  jt 


»- 
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tawdry  and  unbecoming ;  but  their  «lothcs  ape  si^k,  when  ^  as  af. 
ford  it ;  and  such  of  them  as  are  not  exposed  to  the  sun  baTtdriici'c 
con^plexions  and  features.  The  womea  are  not  admitted  ict^  the  ^'^^ 
ciety  of  men  even  at  table.  When  the  rich  are  desirous  o(  dining  vVS 
one  of  their  wives,  they  gi^e  her  previous  notice,  when  sheaccordirv 
prepares  the  most  delicate  dishcb,  and  receives  her  lord  witfc  thegrra 
attention  and  rcspedt.  The  women  of  the  Jover  class  usually  iciLi 
sfaniUng,  or  seated  in  a  tx>rner  of  the  room^  while  their  husbawl  n  .: 
dinger,  and  present  him  with  water  to  wash,  and  help  him  at  the  ii:  . 
The  Copts  arc  an  acute  and  ingenious  people  :  they  arc  genenlly  '^.i. 
cellent  accomptants,  and  many  of  them  live  by  teaching  the  othci  rj. 
tives  to  read  and  write.  Their  exercises  and  diversions  aremcd  r.^- 
same  as  those  made  use  of  in  Persia  and  other  Asiatic  doroiniojts.  AJ 
Egypt  is  ovcr.run  with  jugglers,  for  tune.  tellerS|  mountebank!,  aod  lu- 
Telling  slight -of-hand  men. 

Rfligion.]  To  what  has  been  already  said  concerning  tk  r:I /•: 
of  Egypt,  it  is  proper  to  ndd,  that  the  bulk  of  the  Mahorocdats  irc  r^. 
thusiasts,  and  have  among  them  their  sarttos^  or  fellows  whopwri.^i  :o 
a  superior  degree  of  holiness,  and,  without  any  ceremony,  m\s^\'"y 
the  best  houses,  where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  turn  than  oot.  IS- 
Kgyptian  Turks  mind  religious  affairs  very  little.  The  Copojrc.  v 
ilK'msel  ves  to  be  Christians  of  the  Greek  church,  but  they  effibnci'  u  •  - 
substantiation  ;  in  which,  and  other  points,  the  catholics  ofCairotV  t 
fhcy  approach  their  faith  nearer  than  the  Greeks.  They  have,  kvc\'', 
adopted,  from  the  Mahomedans,  the  custom  of  frequent  pros  tnticR- ur- 
ing  divine  service,  ablutions,  and  other  ceremonies.  In  rehgioB  ar.i 
indeed  many  civil  matters,  they  are  under  the  jurisdiAion  of  thcpiri. 
arch  of  Alexandria,  who,  by  the  dint  of  money,  generally  J«rJl2^^  a 
protcftion  at  the  Ottoman  court. 

Language.]  The  Coptic  is  the  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  1T.> 
was  succeeded  by  the  Greek,  about  the  time  of  Alexardex  tbe  Grcar; 
and  that  by  the  Arabic,  upon  the  commencement  of  the  cjliphjtc. 
when  the  Arabs  dispossessed  theGreeks  of  Egypt.  The  Anbic,  or  Ara, 
besque,  as  it  is  called,  is  the  current  language  ;  the  Coptic  (uys  N*r. 
Browne)  may  be  considered  as  extinft :  numerous  and  minaie  researches 
have  enabled  me  to  ascertain  this  faft.  In  Upper  Egypt,  however,  tky 
unknowingly  retain  some  Coptic  words. 

Learning  and  learned  men.]     Though  it  is  past  disfnitc  th;r 

the  Greeks  derived  all  their  knowledge  from  the  ancient  EgypdmN  k: 

scarcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains  among  their  descendants.   This  is  oti  g 

to  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  their  Mahomedan  masters ;  but  bfft  it 

IS  proper  to  make  one  observation,  which  is  of  general  use.    TVf  ^*« 

liphs,  qr  Saracens,  who  subdued  Egypt,  were  of  three  kinds.    Vx 

first,  who  were  the  immediate  successors  of  Mahomed,  made  war,  \'"^ 

conscience  and  principle,  upon  all  kinds  of  literature,  excepfirg  t  . 

Konm ;  and  hence  it  was,  that  when  they  took  possession  ot*  Alcxiro*-, 

which  contained  the  most  magnificentilbrary  the  world  ever  beheMi '' 

valuable  manuscripts  were  applied  for  some  months  in  cooking  th  w 

vicJluaJs,  and  warming  their  baths.     The  same  fate  arfeixJeJ  the  n!  » 

magnificent  Egyptian  libraries.     The  caliphs  of  the  second  rafe»- 

tnQi^  of  taste  and  learning,  bur  of  a  peculiar  character*     They  bo^cit 

up  all  the  manuscripts  that  survived  the  general  conflagration,  irlrn  4 

to  astronomy,  medicine,  and  some  useless  parts  of  philosophy ;  bur  \\y^ 

had  no  taste  for  the  Greek  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paintir.g,  ••' 

poetry,  and  learning'  was  confined  to  their  own  courts  and  cwi  y  « 
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v/hhout  ever  finding  its  way  back  to  Egypt.  The  lower  race  ofcaliphs, 
"^vpecially  those  who  called  themselves  caliphs  of  Egypt,   disgraced  , 

r^uman  nature  ;  and  the  Turks  have  ri vetted  tlie  chains  of  barbarous  ! 

Ignorance  which  they  imposed.  ! 

AH  the  learning,  therefore,  possessed  by  the  modern  Egyptians,  cort- 
/i^ts  in  arithmetical  calculation  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  the  jargon 
A  astrology,  a  few  nostrums  in  medicine,  and  some  knowledge  of 
Arabesque,  or  the  Mahomedan  religion.  , 

Curiosities  AND  antiquities.]  Egypt  abounds  more  with  these 
than  perhaps  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Its  pyramids  have  been  often 
viricribcd.  Their  antiquity  is  beyond  the  researches  of  history  itself, 
and  their  original  uses  $re  still  unknown.     The  basis  of  the  largest  I 

5- overs  eleven  acres  of  ground,  and  its  perpendicular  height  is  500  feet, 
but  if  measured  obliquely  to  the  terminating  point  700  feet.  It  con- 
tnins  a  room  thirty. four  feet  long,  and  seventeen  broad,  in  which  is  a 
marble  chest,  but  without  either  cover  or  contents,  supposed  to  have 
been  designed  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder.     In  short,  the  pyramids  of  ■ 

Egypt  are  the  most  stupendous,  and,  to  appearance,  the  most  useless 
scrufioies  that  ever  were  raised  by  the  hands  of  men. 

The  mommy.pits,  so  called  from  their  containing  the  mammies  or 
embalmed  bodies  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  are  subterraneous  vaults  of 
a  prodigious  extent ;  but  the  art  of  preparing  the  mummies  is  now  Ipst. 
It  is  said,  th^t  some  of  the  bodies  thus  embalmed  are  perfedl  and  dis. 
(ind  at  this  day,  though  buried  3000  years  ago.  The  labyrinth  in  Up. 
i^T  Egypt  is  a  curiosity,  thought  to  be  more  wonderful  than  the  pyra- 
mids themselves.  It  is  partly  under  ground,  and  cut  out  of  a  marble 
rock,  consisting  of  twelve  palaces,  and  1000  houses*  the  intricacies  of 
which  occasion  its  name.  The  lake  Mceris  was  dug  by  the  order  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  to  correal  the  irregularities  of  .the  Nile,  and  to  com- 
manicate  with  that  river,  by  canals  and  ditches,  which  still  subsist,  and 
are  evidences  of  the  utility  as  well  as  grandeur  of  the  work.  Wonder- 
tul  grottos  and  excavations,  mostly  artificial,  abound  in  Egypt.  The 
whole  country  towards  Grand  Cairo  is  a  continued  scene  of  antiquities, 
of  which  the  oldest  are  the  most  stupendous,  but  the  more  modern  the 
most  beautiful .  Cleopatra's  needle,  and  its  sculptures,  are  admirable. 
Poicpey's  pillar  is  a  fine  regular  column  of  the  Corinthian  order,  the 
haft  of  which  is  one  stone,  being  eighty.eight  feet  nine  inches  in 
height,  or  ten  diameters  of  the  column ;  the  whole  height  is  1 14  feet, 
including  the  capital  and  the  pedestal.  The  Sphinx,  as  it  is  called,  is 
^o  more  than  the  head  and  part  of  the  shoulders  of  a  woman, 
heWn  out  of  the  rock,  and  about  thirty  feet  high,  near  one  of  the 
lyramids. 

I'he  papyms  is  one  of  the  natural  curiosities  of  Egypt,  and  served 
the  ancients  to  write  upon,  but  we  know  not  the  manner  of  preparing 
if.  The  pith  of  it  is  a  nourishing  food.  The  manner  of  hatching 
chickens  in  ovens  is  common  in  Egypt,  and  now  practised  in  some 
parts  of  Europe.     The  constru^ion  of  the  oven  is  very  curious. 

Oases.]  At  the  distance  of  about  a  hundred  miles  or  more  from  the 
Nile,  are  small  fertile  spots  of  cultivated  land,  situated  like  islands  in  the 
midst  of  an  ocean  of  sand  :  they  are  called  Oasfs,  the  name  by  which  they 
^ere  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks,  and  by  the  Arabs  E/ivab,  Those 
^^ith  which  we  are  now  acquainted  are  in  number  three  ;  the  Great 
'^^sis,  in  lat.  26  deg.  3omin.  N.  ;  the  Lesser  Oasis,  about  forty  miles  to 
*h:  north  of  the  former;  and  the  Oasis  of  Siwa,  in  lat.  29  deg.  la 
ti'in.  N.  Ion.  44deg.  5 4. rain.  East,  The  Great  Oasis  is  said  to  be  twenty. 
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five  leagues  in  length,  and  four  or  five  in  breadth.  Tliat  cf Sn  ir.i* 
-visited  by  Mr.  Browne  :  it  is  aboat  six  miles  long,  and  Uxi  sd  ibah'cr 
five  wide.  A  large  proportipn  of  this  space  is  filled  with  d2te.tRe% ; 
bat  there  are  also  pomegranates,  figs,  oil  Fes,  apricots,  ind  pUnt2\!:s 
and  the  gardens  arc  remarkably  flourishing.  A  considerabk  t^ssrj^ 
of  rice  is  cultivated  here.  This  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Oali 
where  the  famous  temple  of  Ammon  anciently  stood  ;  hot  tha3|^  NV. 
Browne  found  here  the  ruins  of  an  edifice  which  appeared  lobf  tt  >i^»^'^ 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  the  figures  of  Isis  and  Andbis  were  cor.- r 
cuous  among  the  sculptures,  he  discovered  nothing  whidi  oooidiaii:.' 
him  to  l>elieve  this  to  be  the  real  Oasis  of  Ammon. 

Cities,  towns,  and  1      Even  a  slight  review  of  these  woBKaiior^ 

PUBLIC  EDIFICES.    J  to  a  Urge  volume.    In  many  plattj, m* ck  i> 

temples,  but  the  walls  of  cities,  built  before  the  time  of  Alexoirf  rhc 

Great,  are  still  entire,  and  many  of  their  'ornaments,  pirtkaliilf  tl/? 

colours  of  their  paintings,  are  as  fresh  and  vivid  as  when  &ntludor.. 

Alexandria,  which  lies  on  the  Levant  coast,  was  once  tlKenpK;sn 
of  the  world  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  Red  Sea,  furnished  Eari^pe,  r  i 
great  part  of  Asia,  with  the  riches  of  India.  It  owes  its  caoe  » its 
founder,  Alexander  the  Great.  It  stands  forty  miles  west  torn  t^s 
Nile,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  north-west  of  Cairo.  It  rose  ap»  t.»: 
wins  of  Tyre  and  Carthage,  and  is  famous  for  the  lighi-hoBsewKui 
on  the  opposite  island  of  Pharos,  for  the  dire^on  of  mariners,  ^' 
servedly  esteemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  All  the  other  partj 
of  the  city  were  magnificent  in  proportion,  as  appears  fro©  their  rci^^s 
particularly  the  cisterns  and  aqueduds.  Many  of  the  material  of  Jhy' 
old  city,  however,  have  been  employed  in  building  New  Aliundrni 
which  at  present  is  a  very  ordinary  sea.port,  known  by  the  n^joc  ul 
Scanderoon.  Notwithstanding  the  poverty,  ignorance,  and  iridrfter/t 
of  the  inhabitants,  their  mosques,  bagnios,  and  the  like  Hcildi'^^^'j 
ereded  within  these  ruins,  preserve  an  inexpressible  air  of  flujt»r\ . 
Some  think  that  Old  Alexandria  was  built  from  the  mareriils  ©I  tX* 
ancient  Memphis. 

Rosetta,  or  Raschid,  stands  twenty-five  miles  to  the  nortb-west  of 
Alexandria,  and  is  recommended  for  its  beautiful  situatiocanddei'gbi- 
ful  prospers,  which  command  the  fine  countr)',  or  iiUi*d  of  Dciu, 
formed  by  the  Nile,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  likewise  a  pUoe  of  gr«i 
trade. 

Cairo,  Kahira,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  Arabs,  MasTt  the  pf^'-' 
capital  of  Egypt,  is  a  large  and  populous,  but  a  disagreeable  rc5K}er.-.\ 
on  account  of  its  pestilential  air  and  narrow  streets,  it  cannot,  aav:'-'- 
ing  to  Mr.  Browne,  be  estiirated  to  contain  less  than  300,000  inhitaarts. 
It  is  divided  into  two  towns,  the  Old  and  the  New,  and  deir'x!''-^ 
by  an  old  castle,  the  works  of  which  are  said  to  be  three  tnile^  m 
circumference.  This  castle  is^aid  to  have  been  built  by  Salidin.  at 
the  west  end  aie  the  remains  of  very  noble  apartments,  soincof  whicii  j'- 
covered  with  domes,  and  adorned  with  pictures  in  mosaic  work ;  -' 
these  apartments  arc  now  only  used  for  weaving  embroidery,  anJ  P-^- 
paring  theliangings  and  coverings  annually  sent  to  Mecca.  The*''  • 
called  Joseph's  well,  is  a  curious  piece  of  mechanism,  about  300  i'^ 
deep.     The  memory  of  that  patriarch  is  still  revered  in  Egvpti  ^ 


I  ^.v 


they,  show  granaries,  and  many  other  works  of  public  utility,  tlur  p^ 

under  his  name.     They  are  certainly  of  vast  antiquity  ;  bur  it  uj'':''' 

xjuestionabie  whether  they  were  erefted  by  him.     One  of  hii  gntaric  is 

^^own  In  Old  Cairo ;  but  captain  Nordcn  suspcfts  it  is  1  Saracen  woiky 
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r  ilocs  be  gire  us  any  high  idea  of  the  buildings  of  the  city  itself. 
m  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  lacing  Catto,  lies  the  village  of  Giie,  which 
-  thought  to  be  the  ancient  Memphis.  Two  miles  west,  is  Bulac,  called 
>je  pott  of  Cairo.  The  Christians  of  Cairo  praftise  a  holy  cheat, 
curing  the  Eaitet  holidays,  by  pretending  that  the  limbs  and  bodies  of 
ht  dead  arise  from  iheir  graves,  to  which  they  return  peaceably.  The 
iKcts  of  Cairo  are  pestered  wiih  the  jugglers  and  fortune-tellers  already 
.ni^ntioned.  One  of  their  favourite  whibiiions  is  their  dancing  camels, 
ihich,  when  young,  they  place  upon  a  large  heated  floor  ;  the  intense 
fi.it  roalces  the  poor  creatures  caper,  and  being  plied  all  the  time  with 
'h:  sound  of  drums,  the  noise  of  that  instrument  sets  them  a  dancing 
■i  henever  they  hear  it. 

The  other  towns  of  note  in  Egypt  are,  Damietta,  supposed  to  be  the 
nncieni  Pelasinm  ;  Seyd,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  aoo  miles  south 
if  Cairo,  said  to  be  the  ancient  Egyptian  Thebes ;  by  the  few  who 
h.he  visited  it,  it  is  reported  to  be  the  most  capital  antique  curiosity 
'hat  is  now  extant ;  and  Cossire,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
I  tc  general  praftice  of  strangers  who  visit  those  places,  is  to  hire  a  ja- 
i.iisary,  whose  authority  commonly  protefls  them  from  the  insults  of 
ihc  other  natives.  Suez,  formerly  a  place  of  great  tradcf  is  now  a 
.mall  ciiy,  and  gives  name  to  the  isthmus  that  joins  Africa  with  Asia. 

MAHurACTUKEs  AKD  coMMEKCB.]  The  Egyptians  export  great 
quaniiiies  of  manufafiared  as  well  as  prepared  flax,  thread,  cotton, 
;>nd  leather  of  all  sorts,  calicoes,  yellow  wax,  sal-ammoniac,  saffron, 
ngar,  sena,  and  cassta.  They  tt^e  with  the  Arabs  for  coffee,  drugs. 
pices,  calicoes,  and  other  merchandizes,  which  are  landed  at  Suez, 
trom  whence  they  send  them  to  Europe.  Several  European  states  have 
lonsnls  resident  in  Egypt,  but  the  custom)  of  the  Turkish  government 
are  managed  by  Jews.  ,  A  number  of  English  vessels  arrive  yearly  at 
Alciandria;  tome  of  which  are  laden  on  account  of  the  owners,  but 
^iiost  of  them  are  hired  and  employed  as  carriers  to  the  Jews,  Armenians, 
■it^d  Mabomedan  traders. 

CoKsTiTUTioN  AMD  covERNMBNT.]  The  government  of  Egypt  is 
both  monarchical  and  republican.  The  monarchical  is  executed  by  the 
patha,  and  the  republican  by  the  mamalukea  or  sangiacks.  The  pasha 
is  appointed  by  the  grand-signor,  as  hii  viceroy.  The  republican,  or 
tether  the  aristocratical  part  of  the  government  of  Egypt,  consists  of  a 
divan,  composed  of  twenty-four  sangiacks,  beys,  or  lords.  The  head 
of  cHem  is  called  the  sbeik-bellet,  who  is  chosen  by  the  divan,  and  con- 
firmed by  the  pasha.  Every  one  of  these  sangiacks  is  arbitrary  in  his 
o'-vn  territory,  and  exerts  sovereign  power  :  the  major  part  of  them 
reside  at  Cairo.  If  the  grand-signor 'f  pasha  afts  in  opposition  to  the 
'-ense  of  the  divan,  or  attempts  to  violate  their  privileges,  they  will  not 
:i:ffet  him  to  continue  in  his  post ;  and  they  have  an  authentic  ^rant  of 
I'rivileges,  dated  in  the  year  1517,  in  which  year  sultan  Selim  con- 
quered Egypt  from  the  mamalukes. 

Revinufs.]  These  are  very  inconsiderable,  when  compared  to  the 
natural  riches  of  the  country,  and  the  despotism  of  the  government. 
Svmc  say  that  they  amount  to  a  million  sterling,  but  that  two-thirds  of 
:lic  whole  is  spent  in  ihei  country. 

Mii-iTAtY  STRENGTH.]  This  consisis  in  the  mamalukes,  some 
["■diesof  whom  are  cantoned  in  the  villages,  to Cxaft  tribute,  and  sup. 
/on  authority.  The  greater  part  are  assembled  at  Cairo.  They  amount 
to  about  8000  men,  attached  to  the  different  beys,  whom  they  enable 
to  ctmtend  with  each  other,  and  to  set  the  Turks  at  defiance. 
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Hi=Tv"»iT.]     It  b  generallr  agreed,  that  t!ie  princw  of  thelia? ofrL* 
F:--ir2c^hi  sa:  on  the  throne  of  Egrpt,  in  an  unintcrrtfpted  icrcciiksi,  ij7 
Caiabvs^  II.  kir^gcf  Pcnia,  conquered  the  Egyptians,  jzoron  u. 
fa>re  t^e  birth  of  Christ ;  and  that  in  the  reign  of  these  prluct*,  '^h:  r 
worxLrful  stroctares,  the  pyramids,  were  raised,  which  canriot be  vir;;  i 
without  asroriihm^nt.     Egypt  continued  a  part  of  the  Persuaenrpn  , 
tlli  Aiexsnier  iht  Great  vanquished  Darius,  when  it  fell  undsT  rhe  vk- 
miidoa  of  trat  rnnce,  who   soon  after  built  the   ccltbrated  div :: 
A>x2r>irLi.     The  conquest  of  Alexander,  who  died  in  the  pn^ir  :f 
life,  beirj:  5eizci  upon  by  his  gencral5,    rbe  province  of  Egyp^  fv\.  :> 
the  >hjLre  cfp: olemy,  by  some  supposed  to  have  been  a  half  hnxiifr  t 
AlifxaiAifr,  when  it  again  became  an  indepei-ident  kingdom,  abon  ;a) 
T«rar^  bei'ore  Christ.     His  successors,  who  somerimes  cxtcakd  ^h  :r 
«3ocii:iion  over  great  part  of  Syria,  ever  after  retained  the  ruKoffci, 
kaiics,  ard  in  ihat  line  Egyyt  continued  between  two  and  tlirs  b- 
dr-d  years,  till  the  famous  Cleopatra,  the  wife  and  sister  d  Txqcctv 
Dionviixxs,  the  last  king,   ascended  the  throne.     After  tk  daih  t>f 
Cleopatra,  who  had  been  mistress  successively  to  Julius  CrsaritiMir: 
Antony,   Egypt  became  a  Roman  province,  and  thus  rcmaiDed  di  tie 
icigii  of  On:jr,  the  second  caliph  of  the  successors  of  Mabcsiei  "^^^ 
expelled  the  Romans  after  it  had  been  in  their  hands  700  years  1^« 
Bcoc*  library  of  Alexandria,  said  to  consist  of  700,000  volnmB,  «^\ 
coiiecuti  by  Prolemy  Philadelphus,  son  of  the   first  Ptolemy;  and  '^- 
»aine  prince  caused  the  Old  Testament  to  be  translated  into  Grttk^ ; 
which  translation  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Scptuagxnt.    Ahati  thi* 
lime  of  the  cruiades,  betueen  the  year   1 1 50  and   11 90,  Egrpt  vji 
governed  by   Koorcdin,    whose  son,   the  famous  5^alc(lia,  pro»ftl  >o 
fonnidable  to  the  Christian  adventurers,  and  retot^k  from  tbtm  jrni. 
Silem.     He  instituted  the  military  corps  of  man5aluke5,  who,  aboa:  the 
year  124-2,  cdvanced  one  of  th<nr  own  o£icers  to  the  throne,  jrJ  cr;r 
afiercbcfe'  rheJr  prince  out  of  their  own  body.     Egvpr  for  5021?  riLrr 
fioarishcd  ur.der  those  ij ! us  trious  usurpers,  and  midc  a  noble irirrjj^'.;:.«t 
the  prevailing  power  of  the  Turks,  till  the  time  of  Sdiiu,  uhn,  aV^: 
ihe  year  1517,  afrer  gi'ip.g   the  mamalukes  several  hlociy  (icfcjn, 
reduced  Egypt  to  its  pa^KMit  state  of  subjeftion. 

While  bclim  was  scttlir.g  tl^.e  government  of  Egypt,  gre^t  r^Tr.V'^ 
of  the  ancient  irhcbiiar.ts  wiihdrew  into  the  deserts  and  pliinsi  tii>:r 
coe  Zu:g2neD5,  from  whence  they  attacked  the  cities  and  vilhgcict'i* 
Kile,  21^  p'undercd  whatever  fell  in  their  way.  Sclim  aodhiscfi.  ^. 
percvivirg  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  extirpate  those  irarai:!!'^, 
left  ihcni  at  liberty  to  quit  the  country,  which  they  did  in  grcitr.uis- 
ber5,  2rd  their  posterity  is  known  all  over  Europe  and  AsLi  by  ihcrjnir 
of  Gyp>ies. 

An  arrempt  was  made  a  few  years  since,  to  deprive  the  OrtCTi^n 

Fenc  of  its  authority  over  Egypt,  by  Ali  Boy,  wl.ose  father  waurJot 

of  the  Greek  church.     Ali  having  turned  Vbhoiix^d:m,  and  bcii  :  2  m^.i 

ot  abilities  and  address,  rendered  himself  extremely  popular  in  ht^v^- 

A  false  accusation  having  been  made  against  him  to  the  gnird-iip^'* 

his  hc2td  wasord-.red  lobe  sent  to  Constantinople;  but,  bcin^  appf'^J 

of  the  design,   he  seized  and  put   to  death  the  iDe*ser.ger5  x*Ia>  I'lo'-s- ' 

this  order,  and  soon  found  means  to  put  Jiimsclf  at  the  hend  of  jn  arrr,'  • 

Being  also  as^i^red  bv  the  d;inj»crous  situation  to  v.  hith  ihr  1  urkijlKir. 

pire  was  rtduad,  in  conscqufiice  of  the  war  with  Ru>5ia,  h;.*  bck  v 

nK>unred  the  throne  of  the  ancient  sulrans  of  E jypt.     Bui  iH>r  conii  t 

nih  the  Llnglom  of  E^yytj  U  aiio  hii  claim  to  Syzhj  Palciiiae,  iui 
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II  part  of  Arabia  i«hich  had  belonged  to  the  apeient  saltans.  He 
irthcd  at  ihc  head  ofMs  troops  to  support  these  pretensions,  and  ac- 
lUy  subdued  some  of  the  neighbouring  provinces,  both  of  Arabia  and 
tia.  At  the  same  time  thai  he  was  engaged  in  these  great  enier. 
.ic^,  he  was  not  less  attentive  to  the  establishing  of  a  regular  form  of 
.■■crnment,  and  the  introducing  of  order  into  a  couniry  that  had  been 
Tig  the  seat  of  anarchjr  and  confusion.  His  tiews  were  etjually  ex- 
uded to  commerce  ;  for  which  purpose  he  gave  great  encouragement 
I  ihe  Christian  traders,  and  took  oa  some  shameuil  restraints  and  in- 
gnities  to  which  ihey  were  sobjefted  in  that  barbarbm  country.  He 
Q  wrote  a  letter  tcy  the  republic  of  Venice,  with  the  greatest  as. 
ranees  of  his  friendship,  and  that  their  merchants  should  meet  wiib 
.■-■  utmost  proteftion  and  safety.  His  great  design  was  said  to  be,  to 
like  himself  matter  of  tbe  Red  Sea  ;  to  Open  the  port  of  Suez  to  all 
liions,  but  particularly  to  the  Europeans,  and  to  make  Egypt  once 
■OK  [he  ^eat  centre  of  commerce.  The  cohdoft  and  views  of  AH  Bey 
.rxcd  an  extent  of  thooght  and  ability  ihat  indicated  nothing  of  the 
irbarian,  and  bespoke  a  mind  equal  to  the  founding  of  an  empire.  He 
"Liruedlhe  titles  and  state  of  the  ancient  sultans  of  Egypt,  and  was 
biy  supported  by  Sheik  Daher,  and  some  other  Arabian  princes,  who 
>irmly  espoused  his  interests.  He  also  succeeded  in  almost  alt  his  en. 
rprises  against  die  neighbouring  Astatic  gDvernt]rs  and  bashaws,  whom 
■;  tcpeatedly  defeated  :  but  he  was  afterwards  deprived  of  the  king. 
'm  of  Egypt  by  the  base  and  ungrateful  conduft  of  his  brothcr.in- 
■■",  Miihomed  Bey  Abudahab  ;  his  troops  being  totally  defeated  on  the 
::  of  March,  1773.  He  was  also  himself  woundad  and  taken  prl- 
■i-i  ;  and,  dying  of  his  wounds,  was  buried  honourably  at  Grand 
Jifo.  Abudahab  afterwards  governed  Egypt,  as  Sheik  Bellet,  and 
■Tched  into  Palestine  to  subdue  Sheik  Daher.  After  behaving  with 
-  n  cruelty  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  places  he  took,  he  was  founddead 
Ms  bed  one  morning  at  Acre,  supposed  to  be  strangled.  Sheik  Daher 
-.pted  the  Pone's  full  amnesty  J  and,  trusting  to  their  assurances, 
'■  rac;d  the  captain  pacha's  invitation  to  dine  on  board  his  ship  j  when 
1;  captain  produced  his  orders,  and  the  brave  Daher,  Ali  Bey's  ally, 
■:d  his  head  cut  off,  in  the  8;th  year  of  his  age. 
A  civil  war  now  commenced  between  the  adherents  of  Ali  and  other. 
ii  or  pnncci  who  rose  on  his  ruins.  Of  these  the  principal  were  Mij. 
d  and  Ibrahim,  who,  having  driven  their  enemies  into  banishment, 
;jn  to  quarrel  among  thmsL-lves  i  till,  at  length,  after  having  alter. 
-'-■\y.  expelled  each  oiher  from  Cairo,  thoy  agreed  to  a  kind  of  compro. 
iise  in  March  1785. 

From  this  time  nothing  of  importance  occurred  till  the  invasion  of 
:tp[  by  the  French,  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given  in 
jr  lummary  of  the  affairs  of  France.  The  French  made  ihcraselves 
■'■lors  of  Cairo  and  the  whole  of  the  Delta,  forcing  Murad  Bey  and  the 
■njlakcs  to  take  refuge  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but,  after  fiie  departure  of 
-i^npartcgeneral  Kleber,  who  was  left  at  the  head  of  the  army,  con. 
tiij  a  treaty  with  the  grand  vizier,  who  had  been  sent  ag.iinsi  hitn 
iih  a  powerfijl  army  ;  by  which  the  French  troops  were  10  be  per. 
-ttrd  to  evacuate  Egypt  without  molestation.   But  the  British  govern. 

■  Tit  having,  ar  the  same  time,  sent  orders  to  the  English  admirals  in  the 

■  i-Jiiertancan  to  preverit  the  return  of  the  French  to  Euroi-c,  general 
leber,  having,  received  notice  of  ihese  orders,  immediately  attacked 
<  Turks,  and  defeated  them  w__lih  great  slaughter.     Ni:gotiations,  it 

.z-i,  bowerer,  have  been  cince  reconuixnc^  fix  dii  departure  of  iho 
3f 
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French  from  Egypt ;  bot  of  the  issue  of  these  no  certais  vcossti  hanr 
vet  been  received. 


THE  STATES  of  BARBARY. 

^  NDER  this  head  are  included  the  countries  of,  i.  Morocco  atidFa ; 
2.  Algiers ;  3.  Tunis ;  4.  Tripoli  and  Barca. 

The  empire  of  Morocco,  iocloding  F*ez,  is  bounded  00  the  rortib  tir 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  ;  on  the  south,  hj  TafUet ;  and  on  tk  asu  &• 
Segelmessa  and  the  kingdom  of  Algiers ;  being  500  miles  'in\s9ffh,di^ 
4S0  in  breadth. 

Fez«  which  is  now  united  to  Morocco,  is  about  12  j  mtkiialeqftb, 
and  ittuch  the  same  in  breadth.  It  lies  between  the  kingdoo  of  Algiers 
to  the  east,  and  Morocco  on  the  south,  and  is  surrounded  oBOtbrrpira 
by  the  sea. 

Algiers,  formerly  a  kingdom,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tbe  lasfiooi 
of  Tunis,  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean,  ou  the  sooth  by  Max  t 
Atlas,  and  on  the  west  by  the  kingdoms  of  Morocco  and  TsEkt.  Ac. 
cording  to  Dr.  Shaw,  this  country  extends  in  length  480  mila  t\  •' : 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  between  40  and  loomiici  -^ 
breadth. . 

Tunis  is  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north  aod  eat;  l^ 
the  kingdom  of  Algiers  on  the  west ;  and  by  Tripoli,  with  prr  1 ! 
Biledulgerid,  on  the  south  ;  being  22c  miles  in  length  from  north  (o 
sooth,  and  170  in  breadth  from  east  to  west. 

Tripoli,  including  Barca,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  tfe  Mrditcm- 
nean  Sea  ;  on  the  south,  by  the  country  of  the  Beriberies ;  ootbc  wt'>% 
by  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  Biledulgerid,  and  the  tcrritoiy  ofthcG-tci;. 
mis ;  and  on  the  east  by  Fgypt ;  extending  about  1 100  nulo  xl-'  ^ 
the  sea- coast ;  and  the  breadth  is  from  1  to  300  mil6i>. 

Each  capital  bears  the  name  of  the  state  or  kingdom  to  vhich  it  U*> 
longs. 

The  Barbary  states  form  a.great  political  confederacy,  howcrnw.:!- 
pendent  each  may  be  as  to  the  e^;ercisc  of  its  internal  polilv;  oor  i- 
there  a  greater  difference  than  happens  in  different  provinces  of  iboir.* 
kingdom,  in  the  customs  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants. 

Air  and  seasoj^s.]  Tlie  air  of  Morocco  is  mi-J,  as  ii  tii!  n' 
Algiers,  and  indeed  all  the  other  states,  except  in  the  monibol  js-r 
and  August. 

Soil,  vegetable  and  animal  pro- 7    These  states,  under  tk?"- 

DucTiONS  BT  SEA  AKD  LAND.  J  man  empire,  wercjuith  *  • 

nomlnaieJ  the  garden  of  the  world ;  and  to  have  a  residence  that.  ** 

considered  as  the  highest  state  of  luxury.     The  produce  of  their     ^ 

formed  those  magazines  which  furnished  all  Ital^',  and  great  part  0^  J  •• 

Roman  empire,  with  com,  wine,  and  oil.     Though  the  UnJs  af- '  - 

uncultivated,  through  theoppression  and  barbarity  of  their  go vcnir.  "*. 

yet  they  are  still  fertile ;  not  only  in   the  abo?e. mention^  conn.'  :. 

tics,  but  in  dates,  figs,  raisins,  almonds,  apples,  pears,  cherries,  f'-n  , 

citrons,  lemons,  oranges,  pomegranates,  with  plenty  of  root*  aru*  •  • 

in   iheif  kitchen  gardens.      Excellent  hemp  and  Eix  gror/  oii  1;   : 

lUins  ;  and,  by  the  report  of  the  Europeans  who  have  hved  thfrt*  ' 

•orae  time,  the  country  abounds  witji  all  tliat  can  add  to  ihcpleasoio  .: 
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:  people  find  means  to  evade  the  tobrietj'  pre 
n  law,  and  mate  fne  with  excellent  winej  and 
th  and  raanuraAure.  Algiers  produces  salt-pet 
excellent  salt  i  and  lead  and  iron  have  been  fo 

>hant  nor  the  rhinoceros  is  to  be  found  in  the  st 
r  deserts  abound  with  lions,  tigers,  leopards, h' 
lents.  The  Barbiry  horses  were  formerly  ve 
X  eqaal  to  the  Arabian.  Thoagh  their  breed  i 
yet  some  very  fine  ones  are  occasionally  imporCt 
jarics,  asses,  mules,  and  'Icumrahs,  a  most  seivl 
an  ass  upon  a  cow,  are  theii  beasts  of  burden, 
'ices  of  the  camel  they  derive  the  greatwt  ad  van 
ped  enables  the  African  to  perform  his  long  am 
ts  ihe  continent,  ITie  camel  is,  therefore  (say 
ly  called  the  Shif  0/  tbt  Dtitrt.  He  seems  t( 
is  very  trade,  indued  with  parts  and  qualities  at 
Mlployed  to  discharge.  The  driest  thiitle,  a: 
the  food  this  oseftil  animal  requires  g  and  even 
Is  while  advancing  on  his  journey,  without  sto| 
oment  of  delay.  As  it  is  his  lot  to  cross'  in) 
rater  is  found)  and  countries  not  even  moisten' 
he  is  endued  with  the  power,  at  one  watering- 
vitb  which  he  supplies  himself  for  thirty  At 
.  this  enormous  quantity  of  fluid,  nature  has  t 
n  him,  from  which,  once  filled,  lie  draws  at  pi 
Its,  and  pours  it  into  his  stomach  with  the  saise 
it  from  a  spring ;  and  with  this  he  travels,  pat 
I  day  iongi  carrying  a  prodigious'  loiid  upoi 
through  countries  infedlcd  with  poisonous  winds,  and  glowing 
['3rchir:g  and  ncvcr-cooling  sands. 

Ihcir  cowt  are  but  small,  ami  barren  of  milk.  Their  sheep 
indifferent  fleeces,  but  are  very  large,  as  are  their  goats.  Bean 
fjuincs,  foxes,  apes,  hares,  rabbits,  ferrets,  weasels,  moles,  came 
and  ill!  kinds  of  reptiles,  are  found  here.  Besides  vermin,  says  Dr. 
(ipejkingof  his  travels  through  Barbary),  th?  apprehensions  w 
ur^er,  in  some  parts  at  least  of  this  country,  of  being  bitten  or  stu 
liic  icorpion,  the  viper,  of  the  venomous  spider,  larely  failed  to 
tupt  our  repose  ;  a  refreshment  so  very  grateful,  and  so  highly  neci 
ID  a  weary  traveller.  Partridges,  quails,  eagk-s,  hawks,  and  all 
0!  wild  fowl,  are  found  on  this  coast;  and  of  the  smaller  birds 
capsa- sparrow  is  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  and  the  sweetness 
note,  which  is  thought  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  bird  ;  but  it  c 
live  out  of  iiTown  climate.  The  seas  and  bays  of  Barbary  abound 
ibc  finest  and  most  delicious  fish  of  every  kind,  and  were  prcferp 
ihc  ancients  to  those  of  Europe. 


MAN-  7      Morocco  was  certainly 


NiftB,cusTOMs,AHODiVEftsioNS.  I merly  far  more  populous 
ii  is  now,  if,  as  travellers  say,  its  capital  contained  100,000  h( 
Hiieieas  at  present  it  is  thought  not  to  contain  above  aj.ooo 
iii  rants  ;  nor  can  we  ihink  that  the  other  parts  of  the  country  arc 
i'  'pulotM,  if  it. is  true,  that  their  king  or  emperor  has  80,000  hors 
I  III  of  foreigti  negroes  in  his  armies. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  said  to  contain  r 00,000  Mahomcdans,  1  j 
je'Vf,  and  aooo  Cbiistian  slaves  ;  but  n«  ettimitc  caa  be  farmed 

if. 
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the  popuIoQsnesft  ofiu  terntory.  Some  triTdkrs  report  thtlirbtifcy* 
bitcd  by  a  friendly  hosptcahle  people,  who  are  Tery  difccsc  b  chcif 
vunners  axid  character  from  those  of  the  metiopdis. 

Tunis  is  the  most  polished  republic  of  all  the  Baibary  tatBL,    Tse 
capital  contains  10,000  families,  and  aboTe  jooo  tradesiDcn's  ihi9&; 
and  its  suburbs  consist  of  1000  houses.     The  Tumsians  aie  iodoed  g- 
ceptioQs  to  the  other  states  of  Barbary  ;  for  even  the  aosc  cxTZ&aai  of 
the  European  goremmenu  might  improv^c  from  their  mtoaers.     Thac 
distinctiam  are  well  kept  op,  and  proper  resped  is  paid  to  tbennixtirT, 
mercaniiie,  and  learned  professions.     They  coitiTate  feimdslisp  with 
the  European  states  ;  arts  and  manofadazes  have  been  lately  intro^Krd 
among  tbem  ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  siid  at  present  to  be  wtU  x. 
q  jainred  with  the  various  labours  of  the  loom.     The  women  in  kmL 
some  iu  their  persons  ;  and  though  the  men  aie  suoubonxr,  t^  oq«. 
flexion  of  the  ladies  is  Tery  delicate  ;  norave  they  less  iKat  and  ckgac: 
in  their  dress  ;  but  they  improve  the  beauty  of  tbeireycsbyaity  pffti. 
cularly  the  powder  of  lead.ore,  the  same  pigment,  accordtt^  to  the«pu 
nioc  of  the  learned  Dr.  Siuw,  that  Jesebel  made  use  of  whnshe  issLd 
(2  Kings,  chap.  ix.  verse  30]  to  luve  painted  her  £ux ;  the  voxii  cs 
the  original  being,  that  she  set  off  her  eyes  with  the  powder  of  kid- 
ore.     1  be  gentlemen  in  general  are  sober,  orderly,  and  deis  i&  dcir 
(arsons,  their  behaviour  complaisant,  and  a  wonderful  regulacity  leigra 
through  all  the  city. 

Tripoli  was  once  the  r idlest,  most  populous,  and  opukot  'of  jfi  the 
states  on  the  coast ;  but  it  is  now  much  reduced,  and  the  iahibitssts, 
who  are  said  to  amount  to  between  400>ooo  and  50O1OOO,  hite  all  ciic 
vices  of  the  Algcrines. 

Their  manners  are  much  the  same  with  tltose  of  the  Egyptian  ahadv 
described.  The  subjeds  of  the  Barbary  states,  in  general  n^wmng 
by  piracy,  are  allowed  to  be  bold  intrepid  manners,  and  wiQ  fight 
desperately  when  they  meet  with  a  prize  at  sea ;  they  aic,  ootrith- 
standiag,  far  inferior  to  tlie  English  and  other  European  states,  both  in 
the  coRitruCtion  and  management  of  their  vessels,  llicy  ate,  if  we 
except  the  Tunisians,  void  of  all  arts  and  literature.  The  bbktt and 
poverty  of  the  inhabitants  of  Morocco,  who  are  not  iiMacdiat^  in 
the  emperor's  service,  are  beyond  all  description;  Imt  th«e  who in- 
h^::i:  ilie  inland  parts  of  the  country  are  an  hospitable  inoiei&iYC  peo. 
pie ;  and  indeed  it  is  a  general  observation,  that  the  more  distant  tbe 
idiabitar.rs  of  thoi>e  states  are  from  the  seats  of  their  go vemmcDt,  their 
manners  are  the  more  pare.  Notwithstanding  their  poTerty,  ihcrba^e 
a  livclinc&s  about  them,  especially  those  who  are  of  Arabic  descent, 
that  gives  them  an  air  of  contentment ;  and,  having  nothii^  to  loir, 
they  are  peaceable  among  thcmselres.  The  Moors  are 'supposed  to  be 
the  original  inhabitants,  but  are  now  blended  with  the  Ar^ibi,  and  both 
5ire  cruelly  oppressed  by  a  handful  of  insolent  doouneering  Tuxks,  ik 
refuse  of  the  streets  of  Constantinople. 

Drfss.]     The  dress  of  these  peoj^^le  is  a  linen  shirt,  over  which  ihrr 

tie  a  silk  or  cloih  vestment  with  a  saJi,  and  over  that  a  loose  coat.  Tb.  ir 

drawers  are  made  of  linen.     1  he  arms  and  legs  of  the  wearer  ate  birr, 

bnt  tliey  have  slippers  on  their  feet ;  and  persons  of  condition  lometimci 

wear  boskins.     They  never  move  their  turbans,  but  poll  off  their  slipprrt 

whei>  they  attend  religious  duties,  or  the  person  oFiheir  sovereign.  They 

arc  iond  of  striped  and   fancied!  silks.     The  dress  of  the  woiacn  14  l(«: 

yry  difforcnt  trom  thnt  of  the  men,  but  their  drawers  areloo|er»  a' i 

Uey  w^iir  ^  sort  of  cawl  on  their  heads  instead  ofa  tttibatu    The  ctuil 
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'nitore  of  their  houses  consists  of  carpets  arvd  mattresses,  on  which 
^y  sit  aiid  lie.*  In  eating,  their  slovenliness  is  disgusting.  The/ 
:  I  rohlbited  gold  and  silver  vessels  ;  and  their  xneat,  which  they  swal« 
>v  by  handfuis>  is  boiled  or  roasted  to  rags. 

Religiok.]  The  inhabitants  of  these  states  are  Mahomedans ;  but 
any  subjeda  of  Morocco  follow  the  tenets  of  one  Hamed,  a  modern 
ctAT isc,  and  an  eseroy  to  the  ancieoi  dodrine  of  the  Caliphs,     All  of 

(n  have  much  respe^  for  idiots ;  and.  In  some  cases,  their  prote^on 
uTns  oflenders  from  ponishmmt  for  the  most  notorious  crimes.  The 
!oors  of  Barbtry,  as  the  inhabitants  of  these  states  are  now  promisciu 
-Uy  called  (because  the  Saraeens  £rst  entered  Europe  from  Maurita. 
^'-1  (becotmtry  of  the  Moors),  have  in  general  adopted  the  very  worst 
^rti  of  the  Maho'medan  religion,  and  seem  to  have  retained  only  as 
:^ch  of  it  as  countenances  their  vices.  Adultery  in  tlie  women  is 
unified  with  death ;  but  though  the  men  are  indulged  with  a  plurality 
t  v.'ivcs  and  concubines,  they  commit  the  most  unnatural  crimes  with 
rf unity.    All  foreigners  are  allowed  the  open  profession  of  their  re« 

Lakgvage.]  As  the  states  of  Barbary  possess  those  countries  that 
rsnerly  went  by  the  name  of  Mauritania  and  Numidia,  the  ancient 
itricaii  language  is  still  spoken  in  some  of  the  inland  countries,  and 
•  in  by  some  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Morocco.  In  the  sea.port 
'^v^ns,  and  maritifae  countries,  a  bastard  kind  of  Arabic  is  spoken  ; 
'^  seafaring  people  are  no  strangers  to  that  medley  of  living  and  dead 
"  guages)  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  &c«  that  is  so  well  known,  in  all  the 
-tti  ot  the  Mediterranean,  by  the  name  oi  Lingna  Franca^ 
ANTH^uitiss  AND  cvarosiTiESj  1  Thi«  article  is  well  worth  the 
NATURAL  AND  ARTIFICIAL.  J  study  of  an  antiquary,  but  the 
:')jefh  of  it  are  difficult  of  access.  The  reader  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
>'•  coinuries  which  contained  Carthage,  and  the  pride  of  the  Phceni. 
'Mj  Greek,  and  Roman  works,  are  replete  with  the  most  curious  re. 
-uris  of  antiquity  :  but  they  lie  scattered  amidst  ignorant,  barbarous* 
ibabitants.  Some  memorials  of  the  Mauritanian  atid  Numidian  great- 
'"'^  arc  still  to  be  met  with,  and  many  ruins  which  bear  evidence  of 
•'ir  ancient  grandeur  and  popuIoQsness.  These  point  out  t^e  old 
i^aa  Cxsarca  of  the  Romans,  which  was  little  inferior  in  nugnificence 
)  Carthage  itself.  A  few  of  the  aqueducts  of  Carthage  are  still  remain* 
'?»  particohirly  at  Manuba,  a  country-house  of  tlie  B^y,  four  miles 
^^  Tunis  ;  but  no  vestige  of  its  walls.  The  same  is  the  fate  of  Utica, 
iinom  for  the  retreat  and  death  of  Cato ;  and  many  other  renowned 
ties  of  antiquity  ;  and  so  over-run  is  tile  country  with  barbarism,  that 
eir  very  sites  are  not  known,  even  by  their  ruins,  amphitheatres,  and 
;ner  piiSUc  buildings,  which  remain  still  in  tolerable  preservation, 
^^'<ies  those  of  classical  antiquity,  many  Saracen  monuments,  of  the 
"^stupendous  magnificence,  are  likewise  found  in  this  vast  tradl ; 
;v'se  were  ere&ed  under  the  caliphs  of  Bagdad,  and  the  ancient  kings 
the  country,  before  it  was  subdued  by  the  Turks,  or  reduced  to  its 
■^cnt  form  of  government.  Their  walls  form  the  principal  fortifica* 
i  lis  in  the  country,  both  inland  and  maritime.  We  know  of  few  or 
'  natural  curiosities  belongkig  to  this  country,  excepting  its  salt.pits^ 
'^ich  in  some  places  take  up  an  area  of  six  miles.  Dr.  bhaw  mentions 
rings  found  here,  that  are  so  hot  as  to  boil  a  large  pjcce  of  mutton 
0'  tender  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

^I'TiEs  ARB  rtJBLic  BUiLDiKGs.]     Mention  has  already  been  made 
Morocco,  the  capital  of  that  kingdomi  but  now  almost  in  ruins^  the 
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ct)crt  liaring  removed  to  Mcquinez,  a  city  of  Fez.  It^ttd^ktfcirci 
arc  recorded  cf  the  magniticent  palaces  in  both  cities ;  but  bjr  lik:  ix^r 
accoTir.is  the  common  people  live  in  a  very  slorenly  mannei. 

The  city  of  Algiers  is  not  above  a  mile  and  a  half  in  circiEi,  ^^.i^ 
it  15  ccrrpated  to  contain  near  120,000  inhabitants,  15,000  hwa^,  *>i 
icj  fncnqjcs.  The  public  baths  are  large,  and  handsomel?  paved  ^r 
marble.  The  prosprcl  of  the  country  and  sea  from  Algiers  is  rery  tx^;. 
tifj,  the  ciry  being  built  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain;  bet,  t)?.^: 
for  several  ages  it  has  braved  some  of  the  greatest  powers  ia  QiriitT 
doa,  it  coddmakc  bat  a  faint  defence  against  a  regular  siege ;  ind  n  • 
tiid  that  three  English  fifty .gmi  ships  might  batter  it  about  tiie  zii 
irs  irJubi rants  from  the  harbour.  The  Spaniards,  however,  aftackei  r. 
ir  i77f,  by  land  and  by  sea,  but  were  repulsed  with  great  loss,  riic'7' 
they  hivi  neiir  20,090  foot  and  2000  horse,  and  4.7  king's  slaps^ot  c*. 
f^rv^nt  rate*,  and  3^6  transports.  In  the  years  1783  and  J7I4,  J^  > 
a^ro  rmewtd  their  attacks  by  sea  to  destroy  the  city  and|allrT^;  ^^'. 
alter  spcrJir.g  a  quantity  of  ammunition,  bombs,  &c.  wete  farrri  "i 
retire  without  cither  its  capture  or  destrudlion.  llie  rack  rftk  c^ - 
boar  is  ^00  paces  in  length,  extending  from  the  contir*cnt  to  a  '-i^  ! 
islznd  whtre  there  b  a  castle  and  large  oattcry. 

Th-?  kingdom  of  Tunis,  which  is  naturally  the  finest  of  all  tkssc  ww, 
corraiiis  ;he  remains  of  many  noble  cities,  some  of  them  still  in  g^  -i 
cor-d::ior..  Tunis,  built  near  the  original  site  of  Carthage,  ha*  a  a  „i 
ard  fortifications,  and  is  about  three  miles  in  circamfiritxice.  i  '■■• 
houses  are  not  magiiificent,  but  neat  and  commodious  ;  as  is  rfce  ^-^ 
cicLarge  for  merchants  and  their  goods  :  but,  like  Algien,  ir  i»  i^J- 
5?re>scd  for  want  of  fresh  water ;  that  of  rain,  preserved  in  diujr.s,  li 
chid^y  used  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  city  of  Tripoli  consists  of  an  old  and  new  town,  the  latter  Vt:  7 
the  most  flourishing ;  but  great  inconveniences  attend  it&  sttaatior.,  p^-- 
ticuiirly  the  want  of  sweet  water.  The  city  of  Gran,  lying  upon  i.^* 
ccait,  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  is  fortified  boti  by  art  ai  i 
natrre.  It  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  objeft  of  trw  . 
blcody  disputes  between  the  Spaniards  and  the  Moors.  Co^tai.ti  j 
was  the  arcicat  Cirta,  and  one  of  the  strongest  cities  of  Nonidij.ki  ^ 
inacces>ible  on  all  sides  excepting  the  south-west. 

Besides  the  above  towns  and  cities,  many  others,  formerly  oC  £,1  ' 
irnouTi,  lie  scattered  up  and  dovn  this  immense  traft  of  country.     » •  ■ 
cir\  of  Fez,  at  present  the  capiul^of  the  kingdom  so  called,  ii  rJJ  ^ 
contain  near  300,000  inhabitants,  besides  merchants  and  foreigt^'^.    i 
irosques  amount  to  ^foo  ;  one  of  them  magnificent  beyond  dcicr:;:^  . 
ard  about  a  miie  ar.d  a  half  4n  circumference.     Mcguuiez  isritrr.  : 
the  great  emporium  of  all  Barbary.     Sallee  was  formerly  fa3«":=  ' 
the  piracies  of  its  inhabitants.    Tangier,  situated  about  two  miJc>  u  •' 
in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar,  was  given  by  the  crown  of  Portugal  is  "• 
cf  the  dowrv  of  queen  Catherine,  consort  to  Charles  Ih  o!  £1^ 
It  was  intended  to  be  to  the  English  what  Gibraltar  is  now  j  >i  i 
must  have  been  a  most  noble  acquisition,   had  not  the  misundrr 
in^s  between  the  king  and  his  parliament  occasioned  him  to  K.  * 
its" fortifications  and  demolish  its  harbour;  so  that,  from  brir?  c' 
the  fi:iesr  cities  in  Africa,  it  is  now  little  better  than  a  fi^hirr;.t'^' 
Ccuta,  upon  the  same  strait,  almost  opposite  to  Gibraltar,  i^  »tiii  J 
hands  of  rhe  ^paniarc^s,  but  often,   if  not  always,   bciiegrd  or-* 
up  by  the  Moors.     Tetuan,  which  lies  within  twenty  miles  oK 
is  now  but  an  ordinary  cown|  containing  about  9oo  hoosci ;  bu. 
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^bitants  are  said  to  be  rich,  and  tolerably  civilized  in  th.ir  man. 
s. 

i  he  provinces  of  Suz,  Tafilet,  and  Gesula,  form  no  part  of  the  states 
B.irbar>',  though  the  king  .of  Morocco  pretends  to  be  their  sovereign  ; 
r  do  they  contain  any  thing  that  is  particularly  curious.  Zaara  is  a 
crt  country,  thinly  peopled,  and  almost  destitute  both  of  water  and 
DviMons, 

Manufactures  and  commerce.]  I^he lower  sobjefts  of  ihese  states 

ovv  very  few  imaghiary  wants,  and  depend  partly  upon  their  piracies 

be  supplied  with  necessary  utensils  and  manufadures ;  so  that  their 

P'jrts  consist  chiefly  of  leather,  fine  mats,  embroidered  handkerchiefs^ 

orJ^knots,  and  carpets,  ^Vhich  are  cheaper  and  sofijpr  than  those  of 

-rkey,   though  not  $0  goo^l  in  other  respeds.     As  they  Jeavc  almost 

their  commercial  afiairs  to  the  Jews  and  Christians  settled  among 

jm,  the  latter  have  established  silk  and  linen  works,  which  supply  the 

2 her  ranks  of  their  own  subjects.     They  have  no  ships,  that,  proper. 

speaking,  are  employed  in  commerce ;  so  that  the  French  and  English 

rry  on  the  greatest  part  of  tTieir  trade.     Their  exports,  besides  those 

ready  mentioned,  consist  in  elephants'  teeth,  ostrich  feathers,  copper, 

,  wool,  hides,  honey,  wax,  dates,  raisins,    olives,    almonds,  gam 

-jic  and  sandarach.     The  inhabitants  of  Morocco  are  likewise  said 

>  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  by  caravans  to  Mecca,  Medina,  and 

■mc  inland  parts  of  Africa,  from  whence  they  bring  back  vast  numbers 

'  r^egroes,  who  serve  in  their  armies,  and  are  slaves  in  their  houses  and 


In  return  for  their  exports,  the  Europeans  furnish  them  with  timber, 
rrillery  of  all  kinds,  gunpowder,  and  whatever  they  want,  either  in 
Kcir  public  or  private  capacities.  The  duties'  paid  by  the  English  in 
i'.e  ports  of  Morocco  are  but  half  of  those  paid  by  other  Europeans.  Jt 
'-  A  general  observation,  that  no  nation  is  fond  of  trading  with  these 
^atcs,  not  only  on  account  of  their  capricious  despotism,  but  the  vil- 
^'V  of  their  individjrals,  both  natives  and  Jews,  many  of  whom 
-ke  all  opportunities  of  cheating,  and,  when  dete^ed,  are  seldom  pu. 
liJicd. 

It  has  been  often  thought  surprising,  that  the  Christian  powers  should 
'jffer  their  marine  to  be  insulted  by  these  barbarians,  who  take  the  ships 
t  all  nations  with  whom  they  are  at  peace,  or  rather,  who  do  not  pay 
'vm  a  sul>sidy  either  in  money  or  cbmmodities.  We  cannot  account 
T  this  forbearance  otherwise  than  by  supposing,  first,  that  a  breach 
'ith  them  might  provoke  the  Porte,  who  pretends  to  be  the  lord  para* 

:uut ;  secondly,  that  no  Christian  power  would  be  fond  of  seeing  AU 
icrs,  and  the  rest  of  that  coast,  in  possession  of  another ;  and,  thirdly^ 

at  nothing  could  be  got  by  a  bomoardment  of  any  of  their  towns,  as 
r.c  inhabitants  would  instantly  carry  their  effeds  into  the  deserts  and 
mountains,  so  that  the  benefit  resulting  from  the  conquest  must  be  te. 
lious  and  precarious, — Indeed,  expeditions  against  Algiers  have  been 
;  niertaken  by  the  Spaniards,  but  they  were  ill-conduded  and  unsuccess. 
j1,  as  before  noticea.  / 

Constitution  and  oovbrnment.]  In  Morocco,  gove^nmen^  can» 
''>t  be  said  to  exist.  The  emperors  have  for  some  ages  been  parties, 
'igcs,  and  even  executioners  with  their  own  hands,  in  all  criminal 
"Otters :  nor  is  their  bruiaflty  more  incredible  than  the  submission  with 
*'hich  their  subjedls  bear  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  every  mi- 
irary  officer  has  the  power  of  life  and  death>  in  his  hand,  and  it  is  sel« 
iv'm  that  they  regard  the  form  of  a  judicial,  proceeding.    Some  vcetiges^ 
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however,  of  the  caliphate  government  still  oontintie ;  bt,  m  pbcn 
where  no  military  oi^cer  resides,  the  mufti  or  high-ptiest  is  tbc  fbtn. 
tain  of  all  justice,  and  under  him  the  cadis,  or  civil  officen,  «Wi  ad  ii 
our  justices  of  the  peace.  Though  the  emperor  of  N5orocco  is  Mt  im- 
mediately subjc^  to  the  Porte,  yet  be  acknowledges  the  GrarA-ajT-.T 
to  be  his  superior,  and  he  pays  him  a  distajnt  allegiance,  as  tbc  Cu. : 
representative  of  Mahomed.  What  has  been  said  of  Morocco  ts  if- 
plicable  to  Fez,  both  kingdoms  being  now  under  one  ecopeior* 

Though  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  have  each  of  thca  aTorki  > 
pasha  or  dey,  who  governs  in  th^  nasieof  the  Grand. signor,  yet  ^rr^ 
little  regard  is  paid  by  his  ferocious  subjeds  to  his  aothor ity.  He  car. 
pot  even  be  said  to  be  nominated  by  the  Forte.  When  a  raoscr  rr 
the  government  happens,  which  it  commonly  does  by  aaideT,  e»tr 
soldier  in  the  army  has  a  vote  in  choosing  the  socctediogdey;  ::i 
though  the  eledtion  is  often  attended  with  bloodshed,  yet  it  is  oosonr.^r 
fixed  than  he  is  cheerfully  recognized  and  obeyed.  It  b  irar,  hs  p.  '. 
be  confirmed  by  the  Porte  ;  but  that  is  seldom  refused,  as  thediTHi  i^ 
no  sti anger  to  the  dispositions  of  the  people.  The  power  of  ibe  ^7  ; 
despotic ;  and  the  income  of  the  dey  of  Algiers  amounts  toaboot  1504OOC*. 
a  year,  without  greatly  oppressing  his  subjeds,  who  are  verrtBaui^-i 
pf  their  property.  These  dcys  pay  slight  annual  tributes  to  the  Ponr. 
When  the  Grand- signor  is  at  war  with  a  Christian  power,  be  rc^iur*  f 
their  assistance,  as  he  does  that  of  the  king  of  Morocco ;  but  he  is  oJe)  J 
imiy  as  they,  think  proper.  Subordinate  to  the  deys  are  ofictn,  h  :h 
military  and  civil ;  and  in  all  matters  pf  iniportance  the  dey  i«  expe^ii'J 
to  take  the  advice  of«  common  council  which  consists  of  thirty  ^ti  . 
These  pashas  seldom  faU  of  forming  parties  amongst  the  soidieisr  »^^^' ' 
the  reigning  dey,  whom  they  make  no  scruple  of  assassinating,  c*^  ^^ 
council :  and  the  strongest  candidate  then  fills  the  place,  Sonetivi  t  ■ 
is  deposed  ;  sometimes,  though  but  Very  seldom,  he  resigns  hi*  authwn. 
to  save  his  life,  and  it  is  seldom  he  dies  a  natural  death  upon  the  ti^^<\ 
The  authority  of  the  dey  is  unlimited  ;  but  an  unsuccessful  etfrif'*'*« 
or  too  pacific  a  conduct,  seldom  fail's  to  put  an  end  to  2us  1^  ''^' 
government. 

Revenues.]  Those  of  Algiers  have  been  already  jBeationcd)  ^'^  ^ 
they  are  now  said  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  Tunis.  They  cousttt  oi  1 
certain  proportion  of  the  prizes  taken  from  Chris  tiansj  Asaiallci^t?trn 
tax,  and  the  customs  paid  by  the  English,  French,  and  otbci  njn«  » 
who  arc  suffered  to  trade  with  those  states.  As  to  the  king  ot  Mor«  ^ . 
we  can  form  no  idea  of  his  revenues,  because  none  of  his  subjeds  li' 
be  said  to  possess  any  property.  From  the  manner  of  bis  livii^i  h*^  '''- 
tendance,  and  appearance,  we  may  conclude  he  does  not  aboixi  ." 
riches.  The  ransoms  of  Christian  slav-cs  are  his  perquisite^.  He  V)^- 
times  shares  in  the  vessels  of  the  other  states,  w.hich  entitles  him  to  p*r*  ^ 
their  prizes.  He  claims  a  tenth  qf  the  goods  of  his  Mahomcdao  »'J'  - 
jefts,  and  six  crowns  a  year  from  eVery  Jew  merchant*  He  has  llkc«^  '*- 
considerable  profits  in  the  Negro.land  and  other  caravans,  etpccialir  r. 
slave-trade  towards  the  south.  It  is  thought  that  the  wholeof  hi*  £>'•'• 
nary  revenue^  in  money,  does  not  exceed  i6^,ooo2.  a  year.  A  iictJ  ^• 
roent  of  the  army  of  these  states  is  annually  sent  into  each  province  '^ 
colled  the  tribute  from  the  Moors  and  Arabs  ;  and  the  prizes  ihry  v. .: 
at  sea  sometimes  e<^al  the  taxes  laid  4jpon  the  natives. 

Military  str£«gth  1      By  the  best  accounts  wc  have  r«i?i»i  . 

AT  s£A  AND  LAN/D.     J  the  king  of  Morocco  can  bring  inio  ." ' 

^d  100,000  men;  but  the  strength  of  hift  army  consists  of  clj'*;* 
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oonied  by  his  negro  slayes;  Those  wretches  are  brought  young  to 
'orocco,  know  no  other  state  but  servitude,  and  no  other  master  hut 
>.'.t  king,  and  prove  the  firmest  support  of  his  tyranny.  About  the  year 
-27,  all  the  naval  force  of  Morocco  consisted  only  of  three  small  ships, 
.:th  lay  at  Sallee,  and,  being  full  of  men,  sometimes  brought  inpri^es, 

'^  Algerines  ixiaintain  al)Out  6500  foot,  consisting  of  Turks  and  co- 
xites, or  tlie  sons  of  soldiers.     Part  of  them  serve  as  marines  on  board 

ir  vessels.  About  1000  of  them  do  garrison  daty,  and  part  are  em- 
.•\ved  in  fomenting  differences  among  the  neighbouring  Arab  prinees^' 
ic'ides  tlie$e,  the  dey  can  bring  2000  Moorish  horse  into  the  field ;  bqt^ 
^  they  arc  enemies  to  the  Turks,  they  are  little*  trusted.  Those  troo]^ 
re  under  excellent  discipline,  and  the  deys  of  all  the  other  Barbary 
Mres  maintain  a  force  in  proportion  to  their  abilities ;  so  that  a  kw 
car*;  ago  they  refused  to  send  any  tribute  to  the  Turkish  emperor,  who 
eras  to  be  satisfied  with  the  shadow  of  obedience  which  they  pay  him, 

Ir  is  very  remarkable,  that  though  the  Carthaginians,  who  inhabited 
'  •>  very  country  of  Barbary,  had  greater  fleets  and  more  extensire  com* 
t  rce  than  any  other  nation,  or  than  all  the  people  upon  the  face  of  the 
'r:h,  when  that  state  flourished,  the'present  inhabitants  have  scarcely 
ly  merchant  ships  belonging  to  ihem,  nor  indeed  any  other  than  what 
-.Ice,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli  fit  out  for  piracy ;  which,  though 
..creased  since  the  last  attack  of  the  Spaniards,  are  now  but  few  and 
null,  and  some  years  ago  did  not  exceed  six  ships,  from  thirtv-six  to 
uy  guns.     The  admiral's  ship  belongs  to  the  governraest ;  tne  other 

nains  are  appointed  by  private  owners,  but  sabjedi  toibilitary  iaw» 
<'  ith  such  «  contemptible  fleet,  these  infidels  not  only  harass  the  na« 
.'•n&of  £nrope»  but  oblige  them'  to  pay  %  kind  of  trlbste  by  way  of 

H I  STORY .]  Uoder  the  Roman  emperors,  the  states  of  Barbary  formed 
'  '  fairest  jewels  in  the  imperial  diadem.     It  was  not  till  the  seventh 

ntury  that*  after  these  s^tes  had  been  by  turns  in  possession  of  the 
Vjiidals  and  the  Greek  emperors,  the  caliphs  or  Saracens  of  Bagdad 
jriquered  thern^  and  from  thence  became  masters  of  almost  all  Spain^ 
r(  m  whence  their  posterity  was  totally  driven  about  the  year  1492^ 
^•i.t'n  tlie  exiles  settled  among  their  friends  and  countrymen  on  the  Bar. 
r.iry  coast.  This  naturally  begot  a  perpetual  war  between  them  atui  the 
/aiiards,  who  pressed  them  so  hard,  that  tl>ey  called  to  their  assistance 

•  two  famous  brothers  Barbarossa,  who  were  admirals  of  the  Turkish 
't,  and  wkoi  after  breaking  the  Spanish  yoke,  imposed  uponf  the  in* 

Uiltants  of  all  those  states  (excepting  Morocco)  their  own.     Some  at- 

.';.ns  were  made  by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  to  reduce  Algiers  and 
^  ''>u>,  t>ut  they  were  unsuccessful ;  and,  as  observed,  the  inhabitants 
iv'j  in  faA  shaken  oiF  tlie  Turkish  yoke  likewise. 

rhe  emperors  or  kings  of  Morocco  are  the  successors  of  those  sove* 
■'gnsof  that  country  who  were  called  xerifFs,  and  whose. powers  re. 
vnriled  that  of  the  caliphate  of  the  Saracens,     They  have  been  in  ge, 

ral  a  set  of  Uoody  tyrant^ ;  though  they  have  had  among  them  some 
!.'  priuce$9  particularly  Muley  Moluc,  who  deleated  and  killed  Don 

astian,  king  of  Portugal,  They  have  lived  in  almost  a  continual 
.i:e  of  warfare  with  the  kings  of  Spain  and  other  Chriitian  princes 

•  ^r  since  :  nor  does  the  crown  of.  Great  Britain  sometimes  disdain^  as 

•  the  ytix  ij6q,  tq  purchase  their  friendship  with  presents* 
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•rmTirx  atd  ixtekt. 

i:r\       -.^^.^^^^       r    6  ir^  20  North  htiruic  1    ^ 
r  w  JT  _        '     *  '"^       \  z&  ird  44  East   longiiode  J  ^'  '*"^ 

J     It  is  bcr-frti  oc  rbe  North  b^  the  kingdoia  of  Sr.  - 
cr  Nrb'2;  on  the  Easi  panly  by  dir  ?'i 
:  c«  the  West,  by  Goch^m ;  nd  oc  :^ 
S.\L-r.  Vfl-  tnf  £:  ^^i:^  ct  Gir^n^,  and  AJaba. 

Ir  nr-T  -^    i*:crj?i^^  tt>  N!r.  Emc^,  from  whom  the  faliorirj  at 
rrant:  ^  ri.-^'r  tiJc?^'   trf  f:-^^ii:g  p^oviDCes,  vix. 

:-  ^'^-I::J^,  2.  1 ' rr  i  5.  SvLTDcr- ;  4^  Begenadf r ;  5.  Anh-*-:  ; 
t.-  "i"^.*^  : ;  7,  Or^ita-   ^.  D^sviX;  9.  Maisha;   io.Dedba*,  n.K^- 

--•"i  j^T  *■•  i  =  r^^3     "'^'^  rzinv  snvn  continues  for  sii  aocrb  c4 

"::c  ^  IT.  ^iir  Arc-  to  Ser>re:iLbcr,  winch  is  succeedkd,  witkaa  iflt-^^r- 
T  .^  i«r  1  c.-miltris  LiT"  F-t:  Tcirkil  sud;  and  cold  nights,  whickiii^- 
i;L-r;«r!t_T  i.il.r*«  Uif^ae- >c.jcrh:~g  divs.  The  earth,  notwifhsfinding  i^' 
iw^  TT  -_'csr  ii'Tr^  s  ret  r«ri>::i:illy  coid,  so  as  to  fctl  disafireaUf  '> 
zt:  ^ic^ir^  jz  zi^  i:sz  I  T^Tzly  Q-^ing  to  the  six  months'  rain,  «to  :o 
s,:n  arcxrsr^  «>i  rarrir  to  tic  perpetual  e^oality  of  mghts  indiiri- 

Ct  =^iT?£r^-^  lir^re  is  re  coonrry  in  the  world  whJdi  woducn 
a  p-^'^rr  3iamr>^  cc  nrserv  off  cc3<2rcj«is,  whether  tune  or  wiU,  ih^  i 
Arr'i=:rT3*  cjf  liif  osc  or  cow-kiad,  great  abosidaQce  ptesent  tbnn. 
50  -»e^  f'^tTT  wb^fre,  »Lf*nr^  in  size,  socne  baring  horm  of  TaricK?j 
^j^iats^Err:^  scm:  w-.tjxx:  bans  at  all ;  dijering  also  in  Ac coioor  trd 

A-mrr-ir  ijrif  m-Zo  i~r-:u?>  are  pn^gioos  numbers  of  the  gizel  or  ar- 
T-  c^rtr  trrc  :  tbe  S:.r»r,  sas^a,  ieeho,  and  madequx,  and  maor  otir -^. 
Tixf  iT^m  s  «^J  raocT  rzraeroas.  There  are  ftw  ▼arictieftof  tk  <!' :; 
«r  i:x  tzj^d.  O'  t3«sc  zhc  most  nameroas  is  the  deep,  or,  is  W  is  called, 
t>:  M':>Li: ;  thii  i?  previsclr  the  sacae  in  all  rcspei^  a  the  dcfpof  Ej:. 
txirr  crc  >rr^  wbo  are  beard  hucring  in  great  oambers,  ttdh»»lin'^ 
k:  Z2x:  ^dr^^  xrd  fflorni^g.  The  wiJd  boar,  ynaller  and  saoodvfT  ir 
cc  jjfr  :±-ir  rrj:  at  Biibary  or  Europe,  but  diiRrriog  in  nothing  cii«?. : 
jarc  rr>:«fcrrt^r  tr  r«-a3T»  cr  banks  oi  rircrs  covered  with  wood. 

Fie  c-It^'^-l::?,  riiroctrc*,  giraffa,  or  camelopardalis,  arc  inhabiU'"-^ 
cc  t:e  i?w  ^x  ccGrrrr  ;  x5or  is  the  lion,  leopard,  or  saadh,  wkich  ii '": 
TftTiber,  5*5fr  in  tbc  high  arjd  cultirated  coantrr*  The  hippi^otin>i' 
jrv£  crAT.xil.^  i^rc*:  ir.  all  the  rirers,  not  onir  of  Abyssinia,  hot  as  \r^ 
6*wr  as  Nz*  '^  r-vi  Eg » pr.  There  are  many  of  the  ass  kind  in  the  i  -' 
o?c-rnr  rc^i^  the  trorriers  of  A  than,  but  DO  zcbris  ;  these  arc  - 
STir^^ar??  oe  F ircc^o  acd  Xatea. 

i^;:  cf  all  i>sj  other  quadnpeds,  there  is  none  exceeds  the  hrxw  '  : 
ir?  sxrc£<i5s  tcrociry.  They  were  a  plague,  says  oor  aotbor,  sprii:  : 
rt  cresr  an=^'S  in  Abyfiinia,  in  every  situatioo^  both  in  thecin  1 «! 
tt>f  irku  a-«i  I  rr*rJc  scrj-asscd  the  sheep  in  ntmiber.  Gondar  wii  if 
mi  rK*»  rjgVB  :be  iimer  it  rnrrcd  dark  to  the  dawn  of  djy,  scekir;  '  - 
c;fr.-rrr  ncoes  ot  M^ughrered  carcasses  which  thia  cruel  nod  \ii<'  ^' 
f>rcc5e  eTro^«  in  the  5rieiei5  without  burial. 

i:  is  a  ccnsr^rt  obser-ritki]  in  Kumidia,  that  the  lionarojdsafvij::'' 
^  tisr  ticeVi  xzuc,  till  by  some  accident  ibey  hiTc  been  brou^^^  •> 
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pigCy  and  the  beast  has  prevailed  against  him ;  then  that  feeling  of 
)enority  imprinted  by  the  Cieacor  in  the  heart  of  all  animals  for 
n's  preservation^  seems  to  forsake  him.  The  lion^  having  once  tasted 
jxin  bloodi  relinquishes  the  pursuit  after  the  flock.  He  repaiis  to  , 
nc  highway  or  frequented' path,  and  has  been  known,  in  the  kingdom 
Tunis^  to  interrupt  the  road^o  a  market  for  several  weeks ;  and  in 
is  be  persists  till  hunters  or  soldiers  are  sent  out  to  destroy  him. 
BiJios.J  The  number  of  birds  in  Abyssinia  exceeds  that  of  other  anl. 
lis  ^yond  proportion*  The  high  and  low  countries  are  equally  stored 
ith  them :  the  first  kind  are  the  carnivorous  birds.  Many  species  of 
t  eagle  and  hawk,  many  more  still  of  the  vulture  kind,  aS  it  were, 
ecr-siock  all  parts  of  the  country.  That  species  of  glcde  called  had. 
ayvLj  so  frequent  in  Egypt,  comes  very  punctually  into  Ethiopia,  at  the 
ftiirn  of  the  sun,  after  the  tropical  rains.  The  nissar,  or  golden  eagle, 
not  only  the  largest  of  the  eagle  kind,  but  one  of  the  largest  birds  that 
ij-.  From  wing  to  wing  he  is  eight  teet  foui;  inches.*  The  black  eagle, 
chamahv  erkoom,  moroc,  sheregrig,  and  waalia,  are  particularly  de« 
rilsed  by  the  historian  of  Abyssinia,  to  whose  celebrated  work  we 
'.::t  the  reader  who  is  desirous  of  information  concerning^ them. 

i  h<.TC  is  no  great  plenty  of  water.fowl  in  Abyssinia,  especially  of 
fbv'  web«footed  kind.  Vast  variety  of  storks  cover  the  plains  in  May, 
vviien  the  rains  become  constant.  All  the  deep  and  grassy  bogs  have 
M»lpes  in  them';  and  there  are  swallows  of  many  kinds  unknown  in 
P. u rope ;  those  that  are  common  in  Europe  appear  in  passage  at  tlie 
Miry  season  when  they  take  their  flight  from  thence.  There  arc  few 
o^vls  in  Abyssinia ;  but  those  are  of  an  immense  size  and  beanty.  There 
jre  no  geese,  wild  or  tame,  excepting  what  is  called  the  Golden  Goose, 
Goose  of  the  Nile,  or  Goose  of  the  Cape,  common  in  all  the  South  of 
Africa :  these  build  their  nests  upon  trees,  and,  when  not  in  water, 
generally  sit  upon  them. 

Inse  CTS,  ]  From  the  cla$s  of  ipse^s,  we  shall  sele^  the  most  remark. 
al»le,  vix.  the  tsaltsalya,  or  fly,  which  is  an  insed  that  furnishes  a  strik- 
i'lg  proof  how  fallacious  it  is  to  judge  by  appearances.  If  we  consider 
its  small  size,  its  weakness,  want  of  variety  or  beauty,  nothing  in  the 
t  reation  is  more  contemptible  or  insignificant.  Yet  passing  from  these 
to  his  history,  and  to  the  account  of  his  powers,  we  must  confess  the 
^cry  great  injustice  we  do  him  from  want  of  consideration.  We  ar^ 
<>bligcd,  with  the  greatest  surprise,  to  acknowledge,  that  those  huge 
ur.imals,  the  elephant,  the  rhinoceros,  the  lion,  and  tiger,  inhabiting 
ihf  same  woods,  are  still  vastly  his  inferiors,  and  that  the  appearance 
of  this  small  insed,  nay^  his  very  sound,  though  he  is  not  seen,  occa. 
f/iom  more  trepidation,  movement,  and  disorder,  both  in  tlie  human  and 
iiTiAtc  creation,  than  would  whole  herds  of  these  monstrous  animals 
<olleded  together,  though  their  number  wa^  in  a  ten-fold  proportion 
i^rcatcr  than  it  really  is. 

This  insect  has  not  been  described  by  any  naturalist.  It  is  in  size 
very  little  larger  than  a  bee,  of  a  thicker  proportion.  As  soon  as  thic 
f^ague  appears,  and  their  buzzing  is  heard,  all  the  cattle  forsake  their 
i'jod,  and  rup  wildly  about  the  plain,  till  they  die,  worn  out  with 
taiigue,  fright  and  hunger.  No  remedy  remains  but  to  leave  the  black 
'■irth,  aiKi  hasten  down  to  the  sands  of  Atbara  ;  and  there  they  remain 
while  the  rains  fast,  this  cruel  enemy  never  daring  to  pursue  them  far. 
thcr.  Though  the  size  of  tbe  c.jmel  is  immense,  his  strength  vast,  and 
]ih  body  covered  with  a'thick  skin,  defended  with  strong  hair,  yet  sti' 
hv;  is  not  capable  to  sustain  the  violent  pun^ures  the  fly  makes  with  b 
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i  »r:«  V>«  no  tifflc  In  amoving  to  ">  "fj' 'f 

—  -       . .     .  r  ^r^  ,  ;  ill,  break,  and  putrtiy ,  »  ^  <*'- 

^  '      -     -  ^'^^-^'Ll^   be^n  early  brought  tbiih.i  ir.-^ 

^"-     -   "     7  :"       T  :>.  ^r  at  ralue  set  upon  tku  dni?  la  t^' 

-  -  •  -^  ^_  -  V/-  k-.:^w  fiom  Scripture,  t-^oi^^ 
^  =—  '  ^.  t"-^^d'  ki:xjr:r^,  that  the  hhmxhz^.  or 
^r-  ^  JJ  '-^  1  r.^r' V^kL-z  with  the  Ir-iiar.  crm.'TKsiir-^ 
^---  ^-^    ^  TT.ri^'-^zli:^  xs  a  rart  of  The  cargo.    T^-*-.^^-    ' 

—  - ^-    ''"^^  .    ^  ^  ^^  r-''sn  ar^  come?  to  greir  p^rfe^ftoc  it 
-T   -  :^- J-  -    -— ^  is^T-:it  -^t  ot"  MaiuhaarniGosrro  »rr.i 

— '     -  '  "  "'^  :^  ^1-,  ^  -i..Vi^nar.s  of  it,  and  i»  ri'rfr  lia-'  - 

-  —      ^'^-  ^l  ""j;    -^':i'c*i  rt  :ir  Galia  inhabin^g  ±it  pr-. 

—  ^J  ""^    '    ^,   r;  rl..^*"^^  jxiled.  if  eaten  yi'>=;^  '^' 

xli  c^cr  Abrsjimi,  wikir  n 
_    ,,_-.    .^    c-c»3£kl;  from  it  i^  rs*>  t*- 
^_  '^l.r-r^T  TTii  chantry.    T*  Ai»*- 
,^  ^  Z^  ^3C3c  of  it  of  an  cxciicfH  ac2- 


"^      i:  _  '^  1^' ;^  --^i^  ^  anv  in  the  trorUi,  b*.:^ 

-  ^;;^JZ  ZZ   :t  :5rat-ir.>r^ad  is  chiefly  coriocvi  /-^ 

k:  those  of  GooirrtKSirJ 
-^   w>  of  vatei  Wno^  w  thi" 

-^       -^r  'J^'^-^^^^^rbc^ofit.    Intkdr/ 

•-^rii  greatlv  in  hK  ;  t^-- 

'_  ^"L.  ^^-5  -^  t^  Uke.  AU  iBe*  *^^^- 

irr^pe,orfuriToto.!i! 


^-^  '^r^/     ^^r^^  ^-4ar  Eistc:rrune,  or  as  pUcti  o* 

y  _-:—?*'    -j~-         -^^r-     \^ .    *^ ^  ^^^  ^  icikriai  note,  ^f^ 

-" '^S^^   ^'^  -r^---r-t  rJc^^  Mr.  Brace thrr.^' 

r-  -^    '      ,    ^  „ ^^..^^  .-^  iiira  any  oihrr  mfi-^'  • 

-     —  _:.  Krriblf,  l^.d*!5':t>•■•- 

•Et  ■-»-i  ::•*  »-*«'« "  '"^'  "*"•, ' ; 


ri 
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li  v^asfuttj  and  in  twenty  diiit»rent  eddies  to  the  very  foot  of  the 

iplce ;  the  stream,  when  it  fell,  seeming  part  of  it  to  run  back  with 

t  iurf  upon  the  rock,  as  well  as  forward  in  the  line  of  its  course, 

ng  a  wave,  or  violent  ebullition,  by  chafing  against  each  other. 

lURCEs  OF  THE  NiLE.]   Thc  Agows  of  Damot  pay  divine  honours 

c  Nile;  they  worship  the  river,  and  thousands  of  cattle  have  been 

t'li,  and  still  are  o&red,  to  the  spirit  supposed  to  reside  at  the  sources, 

village  of  Geesh,  though  not  farther  distant  than  600  yards,  is  not 

i;lit  of  the  sources  oi  the  Nile.     In  the  middle  of  a  marsh  near  the 

om  of  the  mountain  of  Geesh,  arises  a  hillock  of  a  circular  li)rmj 

I  three  feet  from  the  sur&ce  of  the  marsh  itself,  though  apparently 

led  much  deeper  in  it.     The  diameter  of  this  is  something  short  of 

vc  feet ;  it  is  fiurrounded  by  a  shallow  trench,  which  colledls  th< 

Tj  and  voids  it -eastward ;  it  is  firmly  built  with  sod  or  earthen  turf^ 

^ht  from  the  sides,  and  constantly  kept  in  repair^  and  this  is  the 

upon  which  all  their  religious  ceremonies  are  performed.     In  the 

i';:  of  this  altar  is  a  hole,  obviously  made,   or  at  least  enlarged,   by 

land  of  man«    It  ts  kept  clear  of  grass  or  other  aquatic  plants,   and 

viKT  in  it  IB  peife^lly  clear  and  limpid,   but  has  no  ebullition  or 

on  of  any  kind  discernible  upon  its  surface.     This  mouth  or  open* 

of  thc  source  is  some  parts  o^an  inch  less  than  three  feet  in  diame* 

and  the  wafer  stood  about  two  inches  from  the  lip  or  brim.     The 

?  is  about  six  feet  six  inches  deep* 

n  feet  distant  from  the  first  of  these  springs,  is  the  sacred  fountain, 
'( eleven  inchts  in  diameter ;  but  this  is  eight  feet  three  inches 
*.  And  about  twenty  feet  distant  from  the  first',  is  the  third  source, 
louth  being  something  more  than  two  feet  large,  and  it  is  five  fi^et 
t  irxhes  deep.  With  a  bcass  quadrant  of  three  feet  radius,  he  found 
xaA  httitttde  of  the  principal  fountain  of  the  Nile  to  be  ic^  59'  zq'\ 
gh  the  Jesuits  have  supposed  it  12®  N^  by  "k  random  guess.  Ihc 
;itade  he  asce?f ained  Co  be  36  5$'  30'^  East  of  the  meridian  of 
c.iwich*. 

A  USES  or  TRV    INUNDATIONS  OF  THE   NiLE,]     The  8un  being 

>)'  stationary  fioc  some  days  in  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  the  air  there 

mes  &o  much  rarefied,  that  the  heavier  winds,  charged  with  watery 

'icles,  rush  in  lipon  it  from  thc  Atlantic  on  the  west,  and  from  the 

^•in  Ocean  on  ti^  east.  Having  thus  gathered  such  a  quantity  of  va. 

'^\  as  it  were  to'a  focus,  the  sun  now  puts  them  in  motion,   and 

'^ing  them  after  it  in  its  rapid  progress  northward,  on^  the  7  th  of 

'3ary,for  two  years  together,  seemed  to  have  extended  iw  power  to  the 

■osphere  of  Gon^r,  when,  for  the  first  time,  there  appeared  in  tho 

•  white^  dappled,  thin  clouds,  the  sun  being  then  distant  349  from  Ac 

'^h,  without  any  one  cloudy  or  dark  speck  having  been  seen  for  se, 

i\  months  before*     Advancing  to  the  line  with  increasing  velocity, 

^  describing  larger  spirals,  the  sun  brings  on  a  few  drops  of  rain  at 

djr  the  I  St  of  Mftrcb>  being  then  distant  50  from  the  zenith  s  these 

greedily  absorbed  by  the  thirsty  soil ;  and  tbia  secsis  00  be  the 

There  U  another  branch  of  ths  Nile,  called  the  Bahr  el  gHad,  or  White  River;  tht 

^r»  of  which,    accordhtg  to  Mr.  Browne,  lie  about  ten  days  journey  flouth  of  the 

'n  of  Oer^FAr.    The  place  i«  called  Donga,  and  w  the  retidence  of  %  chief  or  king 

'  i^oUtroui  nation.    The  country  there  is  very  mountainous,  and  in  the  spot  where 

»tr  rises  are  said  to  be  fort/  dtsiinft  hilh:   thcac  are  called  Kumri.     Fnmi  them 

->t  luimhcr  tif  sprinfs  issue,  which,  uniting  into  one  great  channel,  form  the  Bahr 

^'1>    The  (vo|}le  are  ouite  naked,  black,  and  idolaters.    The  place  is  said  to  be  iwcnky 

-  rcnoved  from  the  confines  of  Bomou.    Ail  the  road  thither  is  mountainous.    It  litr 

'^^•(1 7  dt|.  north  lat.  and  25  deg.  cast  long. 
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fartlicst  extent  of  the  sun's  iiiflueticc  capable  of  causing  nin,  wiicj '"  • 
only  falls  in  large  drops,  and  lasts  but  a  few  minitct:  tk  mfc  n- 
however,  begins  most  scrious!7  upon  it?  arriiral  at  tbf  icniihai-  - 
place,  and  these  rains  continje  constant  and  incr^ing  dt::  j£  ^ 
passed  it,  in  his  progress  northward. 

In  April,  all  the  rivers  in  Amhara,  Bcgemdcr,  andListi,2jt£'»t 
coloured,  and  then,  beginning  ro  swell,  join  the  Nile  iDthcsc^r'lr 
ofils  course  nearest  them;  the  river  then,  from  the  height  of  its  j;. 
inclination,  forces  itself  through  the  stagnant  lake  wirhofftmhir: 
it.   HI  the  beginning  of  May,  hundreds  of  streams  poor  thetiBtrc   ■ 
Gojam,  Damot,  Mait&ha,  and  D^mbea,  into  the  lake  Tzaiu,  « j;  i    ■ 
become  low  by  intense  evaporarion,  but  now  begins  to  &1  bif-::    . 
and  contributes  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  the  Nile,  Ix&nr  if  i . 
down  the  cataraft  of  Alata.     In  the  beginning  of  Ja«,  (fee  JiniJ  ' 
now  passed  all  Abyssinia,  the  rivers  there  are  all  full;  n^^^  -  ■ 
time  of  the  greatest  rains  in  Abyssinia,  while  it  is  for  MfflC^S  i* 
were,  stationary  in  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 

Immediately  after  the  sun  has  passed  the  line,  he  befJO  w  r  • 
season  to  the  southward,  still  as  he  approaches  the  xenitliofeK.  f  ^ 
but  the  situation  and  necessities  of  this  country  being  varifid,  u«?  c*  - 
ner  of  promoting  the  inundation  is 'changed.     AhighcMD«'>    • 
tains  runs  from  above  6**  south  all  along  the  middle  of  tJie  ci»m>  ■'■' 
wards  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  interscAs  the  soudiern  pir  * 
peninsula,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that  the  river  Nile  docs  r*-' 
cm.     A  strong  wind  from  the  southj  stopping  the  progrejsof  f..t*^ 
densed  vapours,  dashes  them  against  the  cold  summits  of  Jlw*  r:./* 
mountains,  and  forms  many  rivers,  which  escape  in  dicHifeA;n  e\ 
east  or  west,  as  the  level  presents  itself.  If  this  is  lowirds  hSevt>t,  i. 
fall  down  the  sides  of  the  mountains  into  the  Atlantic,  lod  if  oo  tiieu  '. 
into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Cities  and  Towns.]  GONDAR,   the  metropolis  of '%';;• 
situatea  upon  a  hiJl  of  considerable  height,  the  top  of  it  ncar*^  7' '•  ' 
which  the  town  is  placed.     It  consists  of  about  ten  thoo^rid  nn;  - 
time  of  peace  ;  the  houses  are  chiefly  of  clay,  the  roofc  tki^W  i- 
form  of  cones,  which  is  always    the  construAion  within  i».'  »'  T  ' 
rains.      On  the    west    of  the  town  is   the  king's  hocsc,  »o^^^"' 
stru^hire  of  considerable  consequence.     It  was  asqo^»^wnfl*»5  ^ 
;  with  square  towers.    It  was  formerly  four  stories  higb,  andrwcn '  "^ 
of  it  hud  a  magnificent  view  of  all  the  country  soathvar»l  w  |^f  ^ 
Tzana.    Great  part  of  this  house  is  now  in  ruius,  having  bc«  i'-[' 
different  times ;  but  there  is  still  ample  lodging  in  the  two  ia«T^  "^  ^ 
of  it,  the  audience-chamber  being  above  one  hundred  2nd  tvcr^y  • 
lonp-. 

The  palace  and  all  its  contiguous  buildings  are  surrooncw  oj 
stantiai  stor.e  wall  thirty  feet -high,  with  battieioents  o}vn  the  w»ffj ' 
and  a  para|«t  roof  between  the  outer  and  inner,  by  vh^-^  >'^^ '' ' 
along  the  whole,  and  look  into  the  street.    There  a^'''^^^"^"V 
never  any  embrasures  for  cannon,  and  the  fotir  sides  of  tbt  »Jj' 
above  an  English  mile  and  a  half  in  length.     Gondar,  ^y,^^'". 
observations  of  the  sun  and  stars  nude  by  day  and  nigf>tf  in  iw  '^  ^ 
of  three  years,  with  an  astronomical  quadrant,  of  three  fe*t»o"^'  * 
nvo  cxcellt-nt  tclesco|K*s,  mid  by  a  mean  of  all  their  smi^^  <i^'^!?'^^'  '. 
N.  Jar.  12'*  54'  30":  and  by  many  obsefvattons  of  the  Mtcln'^" 
tctj  especially    the  &rst,  both  in  their  imincriioitf  ^^^  ^^'"'' 
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ng  that  period,  its  longitude  t^as  foui^d  to  be  37^  33'  o"  east  from 
mi*ridian  of  Greenwich. 

HXAN  is  the  first  town  in  Abyssinia  on  the  side  of  Taranta,  Dixan 
•jilt  on  the  top  of  a  hill  perfeftly  in  form  of  a  sugar-loaf;   a  deep 
•7y  stirrounds  it  every  where  like  a  trench,  and  the  road  winds  spi. 
V  up  the  hill  till  it  ends  among  the  houses.     It  is  true  of  Dixan,  as 
lOit  frontier  towns,  that  the  bad  people  of  both  contiguous  countries 
r:  thither.    The  towT)  consists  of  Moors  and  Christians,  and  is  very 
i  peopled;  yet  the  only  trade  of  either  of  these*  scfls  is  a  very  extra. 
\:ury  one,  that  of  selling  children.  The  Christians  bring  such  as  thev 
e  stolen  in  Abyssinia  to  Dixan  as  to  a  sure  deposit ;  and  the  Moors 
Ivc  them  there,  and  carry  them  to  a  certain  market  at  *Masuah, 
nee  they  are  sent  over  to  Arabia  or  India.    The  priests  of  the  pro. 
c  of  Tigre,  especially  those  near  the  rock  Damo,  are  openly  con- 
icd  in  this  infamous  practice.  Dixan  is  in  lat.  14."  57'  55"  north,  and 
I.  4.0**  7'  30"  east  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  ^ 

\XUM*is  supposed  to  have  been  once  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  and 
rains  are  now  very  extensive;  but|  like  the  cities  of  ancient  times, 
iist  altogether  of  public  buildings.  In  one  square,  which  seems  to 
c  been  the  centre  of  the  town,  there  are  for^y  obelisks,  none  of 
;ch  have  any  hieroglyphics  upon  them.  They  are  all  of  oric  piece  of 
nitc,  and,  on  the  top  of  that  which  is  standing,  there  is  i  pater a^  ex- 
iingly  well  carved,  in  the  Greek  taste.  Axum  is  watered  by  a  small 
am,  which  flows  all  the  year  from  a  fountain  in  the  narrow  valley 
re  stand  the  rows  of  obelisks.  The  spring  is  received  into  a  roagni« 
nt  bason,  150  feet  square,  and  thence  it  is  carried  at  pleasure,  to 
er  the  neighbouring  gardens,  where  there  is  little  fruit  excepting 
legranates,  neither  are  these  very  excellent.  The  latitude  ^ot  this 
n  is  14®  &  36"  north, 

vlASUAH.  The  houses  of  this  town,  which  is  situated  upon  an 
nd  bearing  the  same  name,  on  the  Abyssinian  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
in  general  built  of  poles  and  bent  grass,  as  in  the  towns  of  Arabia  ; 
besides  these,  there  are  about  twenty  of  stone,  six  or  eight  of  which 
two  stones  each.  N.  lat.  15®  35'  j*  E.  long.  39®  36'  30". 
FsADE  AND  CoMMcacE.]  There  is  a  considerable  deal  of  trade  car- 
Ion  at  Masuah,  narrow  and  confined  as  the  island  is,  and  violent  and 
list  as  is  the  government.  But  it  is  all  done  in  a  slovenly  manner,  and 
articles  where  a  small  capital  is  invested.  Property  here  is  too  pre. 
ious  to  risk  a  venture  in  valuable  commodities,  where  the  hand  of 
*'er  enters  into  ev,ery  transaction. 

jondar,  and  all  the  neighbouring  country,  depend  for  the  necessaries 
Ife,  cattle,  honey,  butter,  wheat,  hides,  wax,  and  a  number  of  such 
cles,  upon  the  Agows,  who  inhabit  a  province  in  which  the  sources 
he  Nile  are  found,  and  which  province  is  nq  where  sixty  miles  in 
;;(b,  nor  half  that  in  breadth.  These  Agows  come  constantly  in  sue- 
ion,  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  at  a  time,  loaded  with  these  com- 
iities  to  the  capital. 

t  may  naturally  occur,  that  itv  a  long  carriage,  such  as  that  of  a 
drcd  miles,  in  such  a  climate,  butter  must  melt,  and  be  in  a  state  of 
on,  consequently  very  pear  putrefa^ion :  this  is  prevented  by  the 
:  of  an  herb,  called  Moc.rooco,  yellow  in  colour,  and  in  shape 
rly  resembling  a  carrot ;  this  they  bruise  and  mix  with  thdir  butler, 
a  very  small  quantity  preserves  it  fresh  for  a  considerable  time. 
'nLiGioK,]  Mr.  Bruce  informs  us,  from  the  Annals  of  Abyssinia, 
^  in  the  time  of  Solomon  all  this  country  was  converted  to  Judaismj 
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and  the  government  of  the  church  and  stale  modelled  accorilnj  <<»  irJ.'f 
was  then  in  use  at  Jerusalem, 

Some  ecclesiastical  writers,  rather  from  attachment  toptrtioilar  ^^  •- 
terns,  than  from  any  conviftion  that  the  opinion  they  C!p(is>e  t>  Xr-..].  . 
would  persuade  us,    that  the  conversion  of  Abyssinia  to  CbTTbdi:./ . 
happened  in  the  days  of  the  apobiles;  but  it  appears  that  tVi>  vr3,  ?: 
fcded  by  the  labours  of  Frumentios  (the  apostle  of  the  Abyisiri-ari)  . 
the  year  of  Christ  ^^^,  according  to  oiir  account. 

Their  first  bibhop,  Frumentius,  being  ordained  aboaf  the  yewr  513.  2   ' 
instruded  in  the  religion  of  the  Greeks  of  the  church  of  Alciar^fij,  \ 
St.  Athanasius,  then  sitting  in  th-chair  of  St.  M.irk ;  it  follotrs,  thi:  • 
true  religion  of  the  Abyssinians,  which  they  rcccivciion  their  con  rtT  »•• 
to  Christianity,  is  that  of  the  Greek  church.     They   fcceirc  the  t  • 
sacrament  in  both  kinds,  in  unlearcned  bread,  and  in  the  fnpe  brr?'  ^ 
with  the  husk  together  as  it  grows,  so  that  it  is  a  kind  ofnMtmaiz.:^ , 
and  is  given  in  a  flat  spoon.     They  observe  also  circomcision. 

HiSTOR.r.]  As  the  accounts  of  kings  and  princes  of  remateagcs  ?"- 
,not  always  entertaining,  and  as  the  history  of  so  barbaro^  aai  lanv  i- 
lized  a  people  will,  we  presume,  afforti  bur  small  axmneitest  to^.  ~ 
readers,  whatcrer  satisfadion  they  may  hare  received  from  swreyir^ 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  and  the  natural  historr  af  r}  • 
country;  we  shall  therefore  make  no  farther  apology  for  osnitttsiu  f*-  • 
account  of  the  annals  of  Abyssinia,  but  refer  those  who  hate  anr  i-i*  • 
of  information  upon  this  subjeet,  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Tr- 
of  our  adventurous  author,  where  they  will  find  a  reiy  xaptcd^'—' 
through  more  than  700  pages  of  a  ponderous  quarto. 


INTERIOR  COUNTRIES  of  AFRICA; 

FEZZAN,    BORNOU,    CASHNA,    TOMBUCTOO,    HOU5^A. 

DAR-FUR,  d:c. 

IT  having  been  long  a  subjeifl  of  complaint,  that  Europeans  kn 

ycry  little,  if  any  thing,  of  the  httfHor  diitriSii  of  Africa,  a  Qomh-r    * 
learned  and  opulent  individuals  formed  tliemselves  into  a  society  (t^r  r 

forposc  of  exploring  them.  The  association  was  fonnej  on  the  9*h  i : 
une,  in  the  year  ^788  ;  and  on  the  same  day  a  committee  of  its  tr*- 1- 
bers,  viz.  L,rd  Ra^ivdo?!^  the  Bishop  of  Llaudaff^  Sir  J*uph  Sasii^  .*.'  . 
Beaufoyf  and  Mr,  Sttwrty  were  invested  with  the  direAion  of  its  ff  :  , 
the  management  of  the  correspondence,  and  the  choice  of  the  ;vr- 
fo  whom  the  geographical  mission  was  to  be  assigned.  Persuaded  ct  '  t 
importance  of  the  object  which  the  association  had  in  view,  their  »  .  - 
siittee  lost  no  time  in  executing  the  plan  which  it  had  formed.  I  >  • 
gentlemen  were  recommended  to  them  ;  and,  appearing  to  be  cmuvcf  '* 
qualified  for  making  the  projcfted  researches,  ^ty  were  chosen,  y »  . 
was  Mr.Ledjard ;   the  other  a  Mr,  Lrtcai. 

Such  a  person  as  Mr.  Lcdyard  was  formed  by  nature  for  the  obJ^A    i 

"Qotemplation  :  anJ,    wore  we  unacquainted  with  die  sequel^  we  sht     ; 

•n^ratulatc  the  Society  on  being  so  fortunate  as  to  find  fuch  a  nu»i  u ; 
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their  missionaries :  but  the  reader  will  soon  be  acqaainted  with 
lancboly  circuimtance  to  which  we  allude. 
om  two  such  geographical  missionaries  (observes  a  very  respefl- 
erary  journalist*)  n)uch  information  was  no  doubt  expefted ;  and 
the  views  of  the  society  were  not  yet  folly  answered,  the  corn- 
ions  which  it  has  received  are  of  a  nature  which  will  excite^ 
lot  fully  gratify,  the  curiosity  of  geographers. 
.  Ledyard  undertook^  at  his  own  desire,  the  diificalt  and  peril- 
ofrravcrsing  from  east  to  west,  in  the  latitude  attributed  to 
r,  the  widest  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa.  On  this  bold 
f  he  Jeft  London,  June  30,  1788,  aiui  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the 
August. 

e  he  transmitted  such  accounts  to  his  employers'  as  manifest 
v'c  been  a  traveller  who  observed,  refleded,  and  compared  ; 
as  the  information  which  he  colle^ed  here  from  the  travelling- 
hants^  and  from  others,  respedling  the  interior  distridls  of 
at  he  was  impatient  to  explore  them.  He  wrote  to  the  com. 
'^t  his  next  communication  would  be  from  Sennaar  (600 
?  south  of  Cairo) :  but  death,  attributed  to  various  causes^ 
n  at  the  commencement  of  his  researches,  and  disappointed 
hich  were  entertained  of  his  projeded%  journey.  , 
?d  with  a  soul  for  discovery,  and  formed  by  nature  for 
s  of  hardihood  and  peril,  the  death  of  Mr.  Ledyard  must 
J  as  a  public  misfortune, 
mixture  of  regret  and  disappointment,  we  turn  from  poor 

>  notice  Mr.  Lucas's  communications,  which  occupy  th$ 
of  the  volume  published  by  the  association.  He  em- 
ripoli,  OAobcr  18,   1788,  with  instrudlions  to  proceed 

ert  of  Zahara  to  Fezzan,  to  colled,  and  to  transmit 
ipoli,  whatever  intelligence  the  people  of  Fezzan,  or  the 
r,  might  be  able  to  afford  respedling  the  interior  of  the 
d  to  return  by  the  way  of  Gambia,  or  the  coast  of  Guinea* 
ns  to  undertake  great  enterprises  are  more  easily  given 
So  Mr.  Lucas  found ;  and  so  the  reader,  to  his  disap- 
II  Rqd  likewise.  Only  a  part  of  the  plan  was  this  geo- 
onary  able  to  carry  into  execution.  He  sets  out,  indeed, 
ndsoaie  mule,  presented  to  him  by  the  bey,  the  bashaw's 
ompany  with  shereefs,  for  the  kingdom  of  Fezzan  ;  re- 
suppose^  to  penetrate  from  Tripoli  even  unto  Gambia : 
ationsj  which  began  Feb.  i,  1798,  terminated  at  Me- 
?. 
»f  visiting  Fezzan,  and  the  other  inland  distri^  of  Af- 

>  solicits  the  information  of  his  fellow  travellers,  and 
society  the  result  of  his  conferences.    A  memoir  com- 
,    from    the  reports  of  a  shereef  Imhammed,  will  not 
atisfadlory  ;  arid  yet  it  certainly  merits  consideration,  t 
trroborated  by  other  testimonies/ 

?r  sources  of  information,  however,  we  must,  for  the 

ourselves  with  these  communications.    From  the  vari- 

IVIr.  Lucas  with  the  shereef  Imhammed,  the  follow- 

imposed  : 

le  kingdoin.  of  Fezzan  to  b^  a  small  circular  domain, 

Monthly  Review,  new  Series,  vol,  ii.  p.  63, 
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placed  in  ^  vast  wilderness,  as  an  island  In  the  midst  of  tlte  ocean,  c<w- 
taining  near  a  hundred  towns  and  villages,  of  which  Moonook  b  the 
Capital,  dlstnnt»  south  from  Mesurata,  about  390  miles.  In  tins  king- 
dom  are  to  bo  seen  some  venerable  remains  of  ancient  XQ&|iJ&otBc<*, 
some  distrids  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  numerous  snibkicg  lak^ s, 
producing  a  species  of  fossil  alkali  called  trona.  Agricnltarc  and  pi^ 
turago  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  Fezzanners;  rher  do  nr' 
appear  ro  have  any  coin  ;  their  medium  of  commerce  is  gold4iait;  tbr  r 
houses,  or  rather  huts,  are  built  of  clay,  and  are  covered  with  bn&^iv-T 
of  trees,  on  which  earth  is  laid.  As  rain  never  falls  at  Feizan,  Mlj^ 
covering  is  a  suffrcient  protedion.  Their  dress  resembles  that  of  d/ 
Moors  of  Barbary :  but,  during  the  heats  of  summer,  ^hlch  arc  intense, 
they  only  wear  drawers,  and  a  cap  to  proteft  their  h^ads  from  tk  im- 
mediate aftion  of  the  sun.  To  these,  many  particulars  vt  added  ci 
their  persons,  diseases,  and  mode  of  cure;  of  their  religioD,  gorcm- 
roent,  taxes,  animal  and  vegetable  produftions.  Their  sofrroft,  who 
is  a  tributary  of  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  administers  impartial  jwtkc. 

*  The  narrati-ve  proceeds  to  state,  that  south-east  of  Moorzo^,  it  the 
distance  of  150  miles,  is  a  sandy  desert,  200  miles  wide;  bcvocd which 
are  the  mountains  of  Tibesti,  inhabited  by  ferocious  savages,  tiibotary 
to  Fezzan.  The  valleys  between  the  mountains  are  said  to  be  fcrtihiri 
by  innumerable  springs,  to  abound  with  com,  and  to  be  cclfbciml  for 
their  breed  of  camels.  The  tribute  of  the  Tibestitis  to  the  kisg  cf 
Fezzan  is  twenty  camel-loads  of  senna. 

*  This  kingdom  is  inconsiderable,  when  compared  with  the  two  ^Jt 
empires  of  Eomou  and  Cashra,  or  Kassina,  which  lie  south  of  fez zi:>, 
occupying^  that  vast  region  which  spreads  itself  from   the  rrrer  of  th.- 
Antelopes  for  1200  miles  westward,  and  includes  a  great  part  ofiir 
Nigcr's  course.    Cashna,  or  Kassina,  we  are  informed,  contains  a  ihoo- 
sand  towns  and  viilngcs ;  and  in  Bomou,  which  is  still  morecomidrrjb.c. 
thirty  languages  are  said  to  be  spoken.    The  latter  is  representAfas  a  fer- 
tile and  beauriful  country ;  its  capital  being  situated  wichmi  day's  jour- 
ney  of  the  river  WodeUGa'z.el^  which  is  lost  in  the  sandy  wastes  of  th-- 
vast  desert  of  Bilma,  and  is  inhabited  by  herdsmen,  dwelling  Rkc  iK- 
old  patriarchs,  in  tents,  and  whose  wealth  consists  b  their  cattle*. 
(Bornou,  or  Bernoa,  is  a  word  signifying  the  land  of  Noah  ;  for  ih- 
Arabs  conceive,  that,  on  the  retiring  of  the  deluge,  its  moontaios  re- 
ceived  the  ark).    Though  they  cultivate  various  sorts  of  grain,  the  jv 
of  the  plough  is  unknown;  and  the  hoe  is  the  only  instrumetvi  of  ho*, 
bandry.    Here  grapes,  apricots,  and  pomegranates,  together  with  liir.:  - 
and  lemons,  and  two  swcles  of  melons,   the  *water  and  the  mask,  -re 
produced  in  large  abundance;  but  one  of  the  roost  valoable  of  its  tc 
getables  is  a  tree  called  kedeyna,  which  in  form  and  height  rescmiN 
the  oiivc,  is  like  the  lemcn  in  its  leaf,   and  bears  a  nut,  of  which  t!" 
kernel  and  the  shell  are  both  in  great  estimation,  the  first  as  a  ftmt,  t: 
last  on  account  of  the  oil  which  it  furnishes  when  bruised,  and  whi  . 
supplies  the  l.imps  of  the  people  of  Bornou  with  a  substitute  for  the  c  i 
cf  oiivcs,  p.  139.    Bees,  it  is.  added,  are  so  numerous,   that  tJbcwxx  : 
orrei.  thrown  away  as  r.n  article  of  no  value  in  the  market*  Many  o?>-r 
particular-  /.re  'A^^t^y  f  ^r  which  we  imjst  refer  to  the  work«     TW  po*  > 
la  lion  \^  ck  >cf  i!>cd  by  tl.e  expression,  a  c^mnthst  muiiitm/e.     We  v".  . 
pa^s  over  th-  rziuifi  of  il:eir  religion,  which  is  Mohammedan  ;  of  lan- 

*  Morsts  and  hor::cd  cattle,  coarf,  ihceiw  asd  ctmeif,  arc  dte  *"rf*»— *  ttflBik  «d  \S» 
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rnmeriti  which  is  an  eledive  monarchy ;  and  the  singular  mode  of 
eleiliiing  a  new  king  from  among  the  children  of  the  deceased  so- 
,^n:  buc  the  account   of  the  pres  nt  sultan,   his  wives^  and  his 
en  (p.  227),  is  too  curious  not  to  be  exhibited. 
be  present  sultan^  whose  name  is  AH,  is  a  man  of  an  unostenta* 
plain  appearance ;  for  he  seldom  wears  any  othcf  dress  than,  the 
mbiue  shirt  of  cotton  or  silk,  and  the  silk  or  muslin  turban,  which 
le  usual  dress  of  the  country.    Such,  however,  is  the  magnifi. 
)f  his  seraglio,  that  the  ladies  who  inhabit  it  are  said  to  be  500 
ber,  and  he  himself  is  described  as  the  reputed  father   of  350 
1,  of  whom  300  are  males;  a  disproportion  which  naturally  sug. 
e  idea  that  the  mother,  preferring  to  the  gratification  of  natural 
1  the  joy  of  seeing  herself  the  supposed  parent  of  a  future  candl-  ^ 
the  empire,  sometimes  exchanges  her  female  child  for  the  male  . 
f  of  a  stranger. 

are  told  that  fire.arms,  though  not  .unknown  to  the  people  of 
are  not  possessed  by  them. 

rh.east  from  Bornou,  lies  the  extensive  kingdom  of  Begarmee^ 
ind  this  kingdom  are  said  to  be  several  tribes  of  negroes,  idola. 
feeders  on  human  flesh.  These,  we  are  told,  are  annually  in- 
the  Begarmese  ;  and  when  they  have  taken  as  many  prisoners 
urpose  may  require,  they  drive  the  captives,  like  cattle^  to 
.  It  is  farther  said,  that  if  any  of  them,  exhausted  by  fatigue^ 
linger  in  their  pace,*one  of  the  horsemen  seizes  on  the  oldest^ 
ig  o^his  arm,  uses  it  as  a  club  to  drive  on  the  rest. 
re  not  much  disposed  to  give  credit  to  this  relation.  That  the 
ho  are  sold  for  slavesj^  are  different  from  the  other  Africans,  Is 
Ac ;  and  that  they  should  be  driven  along  with  the  mangled 
leir  associates,  utterly  exceeds  belief, 
npire  of  Cashna  bears  a  ereat  resemblance  to  that  of  Bordou. 
perusing  what  is  here  related  of  the  extent,  population,  fer- 
ufa<5lure8j  and  commerce  of  these  regionsi  we  may  be  per-  . 
/^onder  at  their  having  remained  altogether  unknown  to  Eu- 
'^^e  cannot  but  suspefl  considerable  exaggerations.  That  the 
ts  of  Africa  are  peopled,  the  caravans  which  go  from  Cairo 
,  and  which  are  often  absent  three  years,  sufficiently  evince  ; 
y  are  divided  into  regular  and  civilized  states^  may  be  a 
4  thoutand  to*WHS  and  villages  in  one  empire,  and  thirty 
yuages  spoken  in  the  other,  manifest  a  disposition  in  the 
(mmed  to  enlargement,  or,  at  leasts  to  retail  loose  reports, 
lould  he  acquainted  with,  yet  not  possess  fire.arms,  nor 
tempt  to  navigate  the  Niger,  nor  even  to  take  the  fish  that 
waters,  but  little  accords  with  the  history  of  their  com- 
f  their  progress  in  manufactures.' 

Y^ii  tronage  of  the  same  society  for  making  discoveries  in 
ountries  of  Africa,  Mr.  Mungo  Park  has  since  performed 
iwzrd,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia  to  Silla,  on  the 
above  a  thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  to  use  the 
>r  Rennell,  brought  to  our  knowledge  more  important 
Z  ^\^^  ^'^o^x^^y  of  Western  Africa^  both  moral  and  physi. 
r  been  collected  by  any^  former  traveller. 
^t  out  from  Pisania  (a  British  fadory  on  the  banks  of  the 
le  2d  of  December  17951  and  took  his  route  through 
f  Woolli,  Bondou,  Kajaaga^  lCasson>  Kaarta,  and  Lu. 
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(hnarj  to  Bam^arra.    The  country  of  Wcolli,  he  tells  ts,  trcrj  »>rr* 
rises  into  gentle  acclivities,  which  are  generallf  covcitd  witkcxtct"<:vr 
woods,  and  the  towns  are  situated  in  the  intermediate  ralkys  -,  tfcechii  \ 
produ6lions  are  cotton,  tobacco^  and  different  kinds  of  com.    MttEi^. 
the  capital  of  this  kingdom,  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent*  and  n^* 
contain  from  (ight  hundred  to  a  thousand  houses.  The  coanrrr  of  K-r 
don,  like  that  bf  Woolli,  is  very  generally  covered  with  wooci ;  H* 
native  fertility,  in  the  opinion  of  our  traveller,  is  not  saip4S*ed  bt  ^ 
prt  of  Africa.    The  name  of  the  capital  of  this  cotmtry  i*  Faitco -: 
The  inhabitants  are  of  tbe  tribe  of  the  Foulahs,  who  are  in  gcoct^' 
a  tawny  complexion,  with  small  features,  and  soft  silky  hsxr.    7 
Foutahs  of  Bondou  ate  naturally  of  a  mild  and  gentle  disposition ; 
dicy  evidently  consider  all  the  negro  natives  as  their  iolerion ;  2'" 
when  talking  of  difTerent  nations,  always  rank  themselves  iXDtmg  zS 
white  people.    In  Kaya&ga,  the  next  kingdom,  the  air  aisd  diaire  a^ 
tnore  pure  ;and  isaiubrious  than  at  any  of  the  settlements  tovardi  tU 
coast ;  the  face  of  the  conntry^  is  every  where  inter^rscd  with  i*|irav. 
ine  variety  of  hills  and  valleys  ;  and  the  windings  of  the  Seregal  rive:. 
wmch  descends  from  the  rocky  hills  of  the  interior,   make  the  acttv:^ 
on  its  banks  very  picaresque  and  beautiful.    The  inhabitants  aie  oLV.i 
Serawoollies,  or,  as  the  French  write  it,  Seracolets.  Their  co«pln:r- 
Is  a  jet  black;  their  government  is  a  despotic  monarchy;  acd  thcv  .^- 
iabitnally  a  trading  people.     In  the  kingdom  of  Kasson,  of  «h' 
KooniiAcarry  is  the  capital,  from  the  fop  of  a  high  hill,  Mr.  Park  hxi 
enchanting  prospe  A  of  the  country .  The  number  of  the  towns  and  t  tHa ^r 
and  thc'extfensivecolrivation  around  them,  surpassed  ererj  thing  J^  *--  • 
yet  seen  ii;  AfVica.^  A  gross  calculation  may  be  formed  of  the  namh-  r 
of  inhabitants  in  this  delightful  plain,  from  the  fa^,  that  the  king  i 
Kasson  can  raise  four  thousand  nghting  men  by  the  sotmd  of  ku  wai . 
"drum.     At  Kemmoo,  the  capital  of  Kaarta,  Mr.  Park  had  an  aodjc- 
^of  the  kinjgf,  who  advised  him  to  return  to  Kasson  ;  lellisg  htm  hy^'^ 
not  in  his  power  at  present  to  afford  him  much  assistance,  kt  that  i.l 
icind  of  communrcation  between  Kaarta.  and  Bambam  had  been  inter 
rupted  for  some  time  past,  in  consequence  of  a  war  between  the  t^^ . 
kingdoms.     Our  traveller,  however,  resolved  to  cooiiinK  his  joumcv . 
and  proceeded  to  Jtirra,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Lodamar,  vh^-  ' 
he  sent  presents  to  AH,  the  sovereign,  then  encamped . at  Benovm,  r 
questing  permission  to  pass  through  his  territories.  Several  days  aftvr 
wards,  one  of  Ali's  slaves  arrived  with  instroftions,  as  he  pretojded,  •- 
eonduft  him  as  far  asGoomba,  on  the  farther  frontier;  but,  before    : 
-arrived  there,  he  was  seized  by  a  party  of  Moors,  who  coorered  I  - 
to  Ali  at  Benowm,  who  detained  him  a  prisoner  more  than  tH  • 
months.     He,  however,  at  length  found  means  to  make  his  ncape. 
the  confusion  which  ensued  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  the  jirr 
of  the  king  of  Kaarta,  who  had  invaded  the  country.     His  iov  a:  1 
escape,  he  tells  us,  it  is  impossible  to  describe  ;  but  he  soon  Kmrd  :    ' 
his  real  situation  was  distressful  in  the  extreme.     He  was  in  the  r  ' 
of  a  barren  wilderness ;  and,  after  travelling  a  long  time,  cxpo.^u  '  ■ 
the  burning  heat  of  the  sun,  reJefted  with  double  violence  from  the 
sand,  his  su^ring  from  thirst  became  so  intolerable,   that  he  fur.nA    • 
the  sand,  and  expend  the  immediate  approach  of  death.     Nat.    . 
however,  at  length  resumed  iw  funAions ;  and,  on  recovering  hk  s«r    . 
he  found  the  smi  just  sinking  behind  the  trees,  and  th*r  evrwng  bccp-r 
somewhat  cool.    It  soon  after  rained  plentifully  for  more  than  mi  ir-  ', 
and  he  quenched  his  thirst  by  wringing  and  rockirg  hi$  doihe. .     r 
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b  he  was  suficientty  relieved  to  enable  h-xn  to  pursue  his  journey  ; 
after  travelling  several  days  iDorCi  he  at  length  came  in  sight  of 
)f  the  principal  pbjedls  pointed  out  for  his  research^ — the  river 
r.  "  I  saw,"  says  he,  "  with  infinite  pleasure,  the  great  ohjedlof 
mission — the  long,  sought -for  majestic  Niger,  glittering  to  the  mom* 
un,  as  broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and  flo\^ing  slowly  to 
aitward,  I  hastened  to  the  brink,  and,  having  drunk  of  th^ 
r,  lifted  up  my  fervent  thanks  in  prayer  to^the  Great  Ruler  of  all 
;s  for  having  thus  far  crowned  my  endeavours  with  success." 
I'  had  now  reached  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambarra,  which  he  thu^ 
ribes :— "  Sego,  properly  speaking,  consists  of  four  distin^  towns  ; 
en  the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  two  on  the  southern.  Tfa<;y 
ill  surrounded  with  high  mud  walls :  the  houses  are  built  of  day* 
square-form,  with  flat  roofs ;  some  of  them  have  two  stones,  an^ 
r  of  them  are  white. washed.  Besides  these  buildings,  Moorish 
|jes  are  seen  in  every  quarter ;  and  the  streets,  though  narrow,  are 
i  enough  for  every  useful  purpose,  in  a  country  where  wheels 
^%ti  are  entirely  unknown.  From  the  best  inquirit-s  I  could  make, 
H'  reason  to  believe  that  Sego  contains,  altogether,  about  thirty 
sand  inhabitants.  The  view  of  this  extensive  city,  the  numerooa 
'>  upon  the  river,  the  dffowded  population,  and  the  cultivated  state 
le  surrounding  country,  formed  altogether  a  prospe^  of  civiliza* 
>ind  magnificence  which  I  little  expeded  to  find  in  the  bosom  of 
ca.--Sego  is  situate,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained,  in  north  lat. 
eg.  ro  min. :  west  long.  2  dcg.  26  min." 

rom  Sego,  Mr.  Park  continued  his  journey  along  the  banks  of  thf 
-r  to  Silla,  a  large  town  about  eighty  miles  to  the  east  of  Sego  ; 
^^crci  the  tropical  -  rains  being  set  in,  his  finances  expended,  and 
:qs  other  difikulties  concurring  to  render  his  farther  progress  ez^ 
^ly  dangerous,  if  not  impradlicable,  he  terminated  his  travels  to 
uStKrard  <'  at  a  point  (says  major  Rennell)  somewhat  more  thai> 
:n  degrees  east  of  Cape  Vcrd,  and  precisely  in  the  same  parallel. 
Kne  of  distance  arising  frofh  this  difference  of  longitude  is  about 
geographical  miles,  or  1090  British,  within  the  western  extremity 
•rica ;  a  point  which,  although  short  by  200  miles  of  the  desire^ 
m  Tombadoo,  the  attainment  of  which  would  unquestionably  have 
attended  with  great  echt^  was  yet  far  beyond  what  any  othej 
?can,  whose  travels  have  been  communicated  to  the  European 
'.  had  ever  reached." 

r>  Park  gives  the  following  account  of  Tombu Aoo iind  Hoossa, 
(he  information  he  was  able  to  colled  concerning  those  cities  at 
*  snd  in  the  course  of  his  journey  : 

To  the  north-east  of  Masina  (a  kingdom  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
^  at  a  short  distance  from  Silla)  is  situated  the  kingdom  of  Tom* 
')>  the  great  objed  of  European  research  ;  the  capital  of  this  king- 
^^•ng  one  of  the  principal  marts  for  that  extensive  commerce  which 
;^oors  carry  on  with  the  Negroes.  The  hopes  of  acquiring  wealth 
'^  pursuit,  and  zeal  for  propagating  their  religion,  have  mled  thi» 
'^ve  city  with  Moors  and  M^omedan  converts ;  the  king  himself 
^i  the  chief  officers  of  state  are  Moors  ;  and  they  are  said  to  be 
^^vere  and  intolerant  in  their  principles  than  any  other  of  the 
rish  tribes  in  this  part  of  Africa.  I  was  informed  by  a  venerable 
-gro,  that  when  he  first  visited  Tombudloo^  he  took  op  his  lodging 
'^n  of  public  inn,  the  landlord  of  which,  when  he  conduced  him  uito 
^^  sprca4a  mat  oniih^  floor^  fnd  laid  a  rope  v^n  it^  saying :  <  If  joo 
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are  a  Mussulman,  you  are  my  friend  ;  sit  down;  but  if  yoa  are  a  K^f 
(infidel),  you  are  my  slave,  and  with  this  rope  I  will  lead  yo&  te  maffLc: . 
The  present  king  of  Tombudoo  is  named  Aba  Abrahuu.  He  i&  r- 
-ported  to  possess  immense  riches.  His  wives  and  concobiQes  ar»:  ^  * 
to  be  clothed  in  silk,  and  the  chief  officers  of  state  live  b  constde n* 
splendour.  The  whole  expence  of  his  government  is  defrayed,  as  I  .r . 
told,  by  a  tax  upon  merchandize,  which  is  cdledted  at  the  gates  of :!. 
city. 

JSk  "  The  city  of  Houssa  (the  capital  oPa  large  kingdom  to  the  east*^- 
of  Tombudoo]  is  another  great  mart  for  Moorish  coouoerce.  I  c  . 
versed  with  niar.y  merchants  who  had  visited  that  city  ;  and  tfc-  - 
agreed  that  it  is  larger  and  more  populous  than  Tombudoo.  Tlie  rr.  •  . 
police,  and  government,  are  nearly  the  same  in  both]  but,  in  Hn  . 
the  Negroes  are  in  greater  proportion  to  the  Moors,  and  haresont  »\~  . 
in  the  government." 

Mr.  Park  was  likewise  told  by  a  shereef  who  resided  at  Wakt»  t' 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  fieeroo,  to  the  northward  of  Scgo,  aad  ^ .  > 
had  visited  Houssa,  and  lived  some  years  at  Tombuftoo,  "  ihnHoi.    - 
was  the  largest  town  he  had  ever  seen  :  that  Walct  was  largtir  - 
Tombuftoo ;  but  being  remote  from  the  Niger,  and  its  trade  cotv.  - 
ing  chiefly  of  salt,  it  was  not  so  much  resorted  to  by  strangcn;  •: 
between  Benowm  and  Walet  was  ten  days  journey,  but  the  road  dii 
lead  through  any  remarkable  towns,  and  travellers  su|^rted  thems^ 
by  purchasing  milk  from  the  Arabs,  who  keep  their  nerds  by  the  %-•: 
ing-places  ;  two  of  the  days*  journey  was  over  a  sandy  coofiirj-  »:"• 
out  water.     From  Walet  to  Tombudoo  was  eleven  day*  more:  Ir 
water  was  more  plentiful,  and  the  journey  was  Usually  pcrfoniwd  i.}>:'* 
bullocks.     He  said  there  were  many  Jews  at  Tombudoo;  but  th;\  -/ 
spoke  Arabic,  and  used  the  same  prayers  as  the  Moors.'* 

The  city  of  Tombudoo  is  placed  by  major  Rennell,  from  a  coiupiri  <  • 
t>f  all  the  accounts  received  of  it,  in  north  latitude  i6*  jo';  c»i  io.v  - 
tudei<>35'. 

We  shall  here  add  a  short  account  of  the  country  of  Djr-F6r,anoih-r 
kingdom  of  the  interior  of  Africa  lately  visited  by  Mr.  Browne.  "  Dar , 
Fur,  or  the  country  of  Fur,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  Egypt  and  No'  . .. 
and  to  the  west  of  Abyssinia.  Cobbc,  its  capital,  stands,  according  to  M  . 
Browne,  in  north  latitude  14^  1 1',  east  longitude  aS®  S\    Jn  Dar  i 
wood  is  found  in  great  quantity,  except  where  the  rocky  natoit  of :' 
soil  absolutely  impedes  vegetation;  nor  are  the  natives  assiduous  on^ir't 
to  clear  the  ground,  even  where  it  is  designed  for  the  cultivation  olgr.. 
The  perennial  rains,  which  fall  here  from  the  middle  of  June  tiU  t  • 
middle  of  September  in  greater  or  less  quantity,  but  gcncialU  '.  < 
i  frequent  and  violent,  suddenly  invest  the  face  of  the  country,  rill  •' 

dry  and  ?terile,  wirh  a  delightful  verdure,     llie  tame  animals  ii»  D  - 
Fur  are  camels,  horses,  sheep,  oxen,  and  dogs  ;  the  wild  onej,  !:- 
leopards,  hyxnas,  wolves,  jackals,  and  ejephants,  which,  in  the  p  ;•. 
they  frequent,  go,  according  to  report,  in  large  herds  of  four  cr  " 
hundred;  itisevensaidthattwo  thousand  are  sometimes  found  logr  I 
The  antelope  and  ostrich  are  also  extremely  common.    The  popuut 
of  the  country  Mr^  Browne  estimates  at  200,000  souls:  Cobhc.  •• 
cnpital,  he  thinks  does  not  contain  more  than  6000  inhabitants,     1  . 
town  is  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  but  very  narrow ;  and  the  hu 
each  of  which  occupies  within  its  indosure  a  large  portion  of  ^0. 
are  divided  by  considerable  waste.     The  walls  of  the  houses  are  oJ  c:.  > 
and  the  people  of  higher  rank  cover  then  with  t  kind  of  plaiier,  j 
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:km  white,  red,  and  black.  The  disposition  of  the  people  of 
ur  is  more  cheerful  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  Dancing  is  prac. 
}  the  m?n  as  well  as  the  women,  and  they  often  dance  promts^ 
'.  But  the  vices  of  thieving,  lyeing,  and  cheating  in  bargains^  arc 
Bost  universal.  No  property,  whether  considerable  or  trifling,  is 
of  f/ie  sight  of  the  owner.  Their  religion  is  the  Mahomedan,  but 
OA' polygamy  without  limitation;  and  they  are  little  addided  to 
'.  To  the  women  are  assigned  the  most  laborious  employments : 
1  the  ground,  gather  in  the  corn,  make  the  bread,  and  even 
e  houses.  The  government  is  despotic ;  though  the  monarch 
toi fling  contrary  lo  the  koran.  He  speaks  of  the  soil  and  pro- 
as his  personal  property,  and  of  the  people  as  his  slaves.  *Hij» 
arise  from  the  tenth  of  all  merchandize  imported  ;  the  tribute 
irabs  who  breed  oxen,  horses,  camels,  and  sheep ;  and  some 
:ies:  the  sultan  is  besides  the  chief  merchant  in  the  country^ 
tches  with  every  caravan  to  Egypt  a  great  quantity  of  his  own 
lize.  The  name  of  the  present  sultan  is  Abd-el-rachman.  When 
vne  was  in  the  country,  he  was  admitted  to  a  great  public 
given  by  the  sultan.  He  found  him  seated  on  his  throne^ 
^hy  canopy,  attended  by  his  guards.  The  space  in  front  was 
t  suitors  and  spectators  to  the  number  of  more  than  fifteen 
A  kind  of  hired  encomiast  stood  on  the  monarch's  left  hand» 
f,  with  all  his  strength,  during  the  whole  ceremony — **  See 
*e,  the  offspring  of  a  buflfaloe,  a  bull  of  bulls,  the  eleph^^nt 
r  strength,  the  powerful  sultan,  Abd-eUrachman-eUrasbicl! 
prolong  thy  life  I — O  Master !  May  God  assist  thee  and 
!  viflonous  !" — Abd-eLrachman  usurped  the  throne  from  his 
iooj  he  conquered  in  battle,  in  the  year  1787." 
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Western  Coast  of  Africa,  proceeding  southwards  from  the 
orocco^  we  pass  the  country  of  Zahara,  inhabited  by  Moorish 
ibes,  called  the  Monselemines,  Mongearts,  Wadelims,  and 
ho  extend  nearly  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Senegal,  where 
ad  a  fort  and  faflory,  and  were  entire  masters  of  the  gum. 

called  Fort  Louis,  was  taken  by  the  English  in  1758, 
d  to  rhexn  by  the  peace  of  1763  ;  but  in  1783  it  was  re. 
nee.      Near  Cape  Verd  is  the  island  of  Goree,  considered 

safest,  pleasantest,  and  most  important  settlements  in  ali 
VRS  subje(fl  to  France,  but  has  been  lately  taken  by  the 
)  the  southward  of  Cape  Verd,  in  latitude  8  deg.  12  min. 
»out  I  z  deg.  long,  west,  is  the  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone, 
he  purest  motives  of  humanity,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
)Ie  society  of  gentlemen  in  London,  in  the  year  X79i. 
)t  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended  are,  to  introduce 
nowledge  and  the  comforts  of  civilization  into  Africa, 

and  perpetuate  the  most  confidential  union  between  the 
ly  and  the  natives  of  that  country, 
t  of  a  similar  nature  was  formed  upon  the  island  q{  Bulam, 
IS  t^  to  the  eastiivardof  the  island  of  Bisgos.  But  this  is  now 
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entirely  relinquished.  A  great  part  of  the  colonists  weie  masncm}  by 
the  natives  of  the  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Gambis,  vbo  wf re 
accustomed  to  make  annual  plantations  of  rice  in  Bnlam,  T&s  nrriv . 
ing  colonists  took  refuge  among  their  countrymen  at  Siem  Lraoe* 

In  the  latter  end  of  beptemher  17941  a  French  squadron  aua^ed  t}^ 
settlement,  carried  off  or  destroyed  all  the  stores  and  whatever  they  ccv  I' 
£nd  belonging  to  the  company,  and  burned  all  the  public  bvildifigs  2 -J. 
houses  of  the  Europeans,  and  several  likewise  (as  they  said,  by  nistikr : 
of  those  of  the  negro  colonists.  The  colony,  however,  has  not  be- 
abandoned,  but  the  diredlors  have  taken  such  measures  as  bare  raai:  * 
their  losses,  and  will  no  doubt  tend  still  more  to  increase  the  trade  zr-i 
cultivation  of  the  settlement.  The  colonists  are  on  the  happiei>t  ten»  < : 
friendship  with  the  natives,  and  make  great  progress  in  cleirisi§tt)dL£. 
proving  the  lands  allotted  them. 

.   The  country  or  coast  of  Guinea  (or  Upper  Guinea)  extends  fiw  a 
ieg,  west  long,  to  8  deg.  east,  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  6  deg.  oaA  ^st. 
It  comprehends  the  gram  coast,  the  tooth  coast,  the  go]dcou:,dK)l2'.f 
coast,  (which  includes  Whidah  and  Ardrah,  now  subject  to  Daksrv  , 
and  Benin.     Th^  principal  kingdom  on  these  coasts  is  Dahooj',  t- ' 
monarch  of  which  subdued  and  annexed  to  his  dominions  Whidah  -  ^ 
Ardrah  between  the  years  1724  and  1727.     The  country  of  Dahoc/  > 
as  known  at  present,  (according  to  the  history  of  it  by  Mr.  Dali!" , 
governor  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,}  is  supposed  to  reach  from  the  feJ-coi»t 
about  150  or  200  miles  inland,  though  no  European  has  pecetnr:i 
above  half  that  distance ;  the  capital,  Abomey,  lies  in  about  8  deg.  r,oj:h 
lat.  and  3  deg.  20  min.  east  long.  The  soil  is  a  deep  rich  cUf  oifa  rrJ- 
dish  colour,  with  a  little  sand  on  the  surface.     In  some  plares  it  t«  i 
little  light  and  gravelly  ;  but  there  is  not  a  stone  so  big  as  an  egg  b  t^ic 
whole  country,  so  far  as  it  has  been  visited  by  the  Europeans.  Itplvr- 
tifuUy  produces,  according  to  the  quantity  of  culture,  maize  andiDiliLt, 
or  Guinea  com  of  different  sorts,  a  kind  of  beans,  or  rather  kiAier. 
beans,  called  callavances,  and  also  a  species  of  beans  calM  gfwno. 
beans.     The  Dahomans  likewise  cultivate  yams,  potatoes  of  two  sorn, 
thecassada  or  manioka :  the  plantain  and  the  banana,  pine^apptei,  ipeior.N 
oranges,  lime,  guavas,  and  other  tropical  fruits  also  abound  in  thi^ 
fertile  country.     Nor  is  it  destitute  of  produAions  adapted  for  can- 
mcrce  and  manufadurcs ;  such  as  indigo,  cotton,  the  sagar*cant,  t'^- 
bacco,  palm.oU,  together  with  a  variety  of  spices,  particularly  a  spenf. 
of  pepper  very  similar  in  flavour,  and  indeed  scarcely  distinguiiiubic 
from  the  black  pepper  of  the  East   Indies.     Dahomy  abouodi  wirh 
buffaloes,  deer,  sheep,  goats,  hogs  both  wild  and  domestic,  pooltry  01 
various  kinds,  particularly  pintadas,  or  Guinea  hens,  and  Muscovy  doci:^. 
The  elephant,  though  its  flesh  be  coarse,  is  made  use  of  as  food  hv 
the  natives ;  and  dogs  are  reared  for  the  same  purpose.    The  dress  of  i^f 
men  in  Dahomy  consists  of  a  pair  of  striped  or  white  cotton  drawee 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  country,  over  which  they  wear  a  large  sqvja:.- 
cloth  of  the  same  or  of  European  manufaflure.    This  c!6th  is  aba«  fi « 
the  size  of  a  common  counterpane  for  the  middling  class,  but  otjci 
UrgCT  for  the  grandees.     It  is  wrapped  about  the  loins,  and  tied*  ^ 
the  left  side  by  two  of  the  comers,   the  other  hanging  down  and  iock. 
times  trailing  on  the  ground.     A  piece  of  silk  or  velvet  of  sixteen  rr 
eighteen  yards  makes  a  cloth  for  a  grandee.   The  head  is  osuallr  coTcmJ 
with  a  beaver  or  felt  hat,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  wearer.    Tic- 
king, as  well  as  some  of  his  ministerii,  often  wears  a  gold  and  silTtr- 
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feather.  The  arms  and  upi^er  part  of  the  body  are  usualljr 
he  feet  are  always  bare^  none  but  jthe  sovereign  being  permit- 
indals.  The  dress  ofthe  women,  though  simple,  consists  of  a 
er  of  articles  than  that  of  the  men.  They  use  se\'eral  cloths 
hiefs ;  some  to  wrap  round  the  loins,  and  others  to  cover 
the  breasts  and  upper  part  of  the  body.  They  adorn  the 
nd  ancles  with  beads  and  cowries,  and  wear  rings  of  silver 
Is  on  their  fingers ;  girls,  before  the  age  of  puberty^  woar 
a  string  of  beads  or  shells  round  their  loins,  and  young 
y  expose  the  breasts  to  view.  The  general  chara^er  of 
i  is  marked  by  a  mix  tore  of  ferocity  and  politeness.  The 
s  in  the  treatment  of  their  enemies  :  the  latter  they  possess 
African  nations  with  whom  we  have  hitherto  had  any  in- 
s  being  the  country  where  strangers  are  least  exposed  to  in*. 
ere  it  is  easy  to  reside  in  security  and  tranquillity.  The 
lat  which  the  Portuguese  call  Lingua  Geraif  or  General 
s  spoken  not  only  in  Dahomy  Proper,  but  in  Whidah  and 
ndent  states  ;  and  likewise  in  Mahee,  and  several  neigh- 
.  With  respe^  to  the  Dahoman  religion,  it  cohslsts  of  & 
rstitiotts  ceremonies,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
-y  idea.  The  government  is,  perhaps,  the  most  perfe^ 
he  earth  ;  the  policy  of  the  country  admits  of  no  inter. 
:  of  subordination  between  king  and  slave,  at  l«ast  in  the  • 
,  where  the  prime  minister  is  obliged  to  prostrate  himself 
bjeA  submission  as  the  meanest  subje^.  A  minister  of 
ntrance,  crawls  towards  the  apartment  of  audience  on  his 
cs,  till  he  arrives  in  the  royal  presence,  where  he  lays 
his  belly,  rubbing  his  head  in  the  dust,  and  uttering  the 
^g  expressions.  Being  desired  to  advance,  he  receives 
iraandSf  or  communicates  any  particular  business,  still 
trate ;  for  no  person  is  permitted  to  sit,  even  on  the  floor, 
esence,  except  the  women,  and  even -they  must  kiss  the 
ley  receive  or  deliver  the  king's  message.  TV  king  of 
ains  a  considerable  statxiing  army,  commanded  by  ati 
al,  with  several  other  subordinate  military  officers,  who 
nselves  in  readiness  to  take  the  field  upon  all  occasions, 
[  of  the  sovereign.  The  payment  of  these  troops  chiefly 
success  of  the  expeditions  in  which  the^  are  engaged, 
ry  occasions,  all  the  males  able  to  bear  arms  are  obliged  to 
icral's  standard ;  every  caboceer,  or  grandee,  marching  at 
)wn  people.  Sometimes  the  king  takes' the  fidd  at  the  head 
id,  on  very  great  emergencies,  at  the  head  of  bis  women^ 
Is  of  the  di&rent  royal  palaces  in  Dahomy  are  immured 
hrce  thousand  women,  several  hundreds  of  whom  are 
under  a  female  general  and  subordinate  officers  appoint- 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  under  the  agaow.  These 
uiarly  exercised,  and  go  through  their  evolutions  with  a« 
as  the  male  soldiers.  They  have  their  large  umbrellas, 
'  drums,  trumpets,  flutes,  and  other  musical  instruments, 
of  this  institution  never  fails  to  attrad  particularly  the 
-opeana,  when  among  other  uncommon  exhibitions  they 
rh  the  unusual  spedtade  of  a  review  of  female  troops, 
in  try  to  the  east  of  Dahomy,  and  extending  from  about 
tude  to  I  dtg.  south.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  extremely 
i  noxious.     The  animals  axe  plephants^  tigers,  leopards, 
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apeSj  and  ostriches,  and  in  the  men  are  a  great  number  (^citcodlfrs. 
The  dress  of  the  natives  is  neat  and  ornameotaJ.     The  rid wcai  whirr 
calico  or  cotton  petticoats,  but  the  upper  part  of  the  body'  uomn^nW 
naked.    The  women  ase  great  art  in  dressing  their  faair,  vhkh  tkr  2^.^ 
jast  in  a  variety  of  forms.  Polygamy  is  common,  and  the  kii^  iisiid  to 
have  six  hundred  wives.     Though  jealous  of  each  other,  diej  ait  oat » 
of  Europeans,  as  they  think  it  impo  <>hle  that  the  taste  of  the  wocy-n 
can  be  so  depraved  as  to  grant  any  liberties  to  a  white  man.  Their  re. 
ligion  is  paganism.     The  king  exercises  an  absolute  autboritr :  drrt 
great  ofHcers,  distinguished  by  a  string  of  coral,  continoaiif  itteodcprn 
him  to  consult,  instru^  and  decide  in  his  name.     He  can  brii^  irro 
the  held  an  army  of  1 00,000  men.     Benin*  the  cajMtal,  situitcxl  on  'tc 
river  Benin  or  Formosa,  was  formerly  a  very  clo&ely  built  acd  p]^.'>  .> 
city.     In  the  streets,  which  are  long  and  broad,  are  hudt  fhojfB  i  i 
with  European  merchandize,  as  well  as  with  the  commoditio  of  the 
country.     A  principal  part  of  the  town  is  occupied  by  the  itfil  plic?, 
1%'hich  is  of  vast  extent,  but  neither  elegant  nor  coramodiom. 

To  the  south  of  Benin  is  the  country  of  Loango,  which  i»  ahoot  3^0 
xniks  in  length,  and  180  in  breadth.  The  climate  of  this  kiiigdssi  is 
nearly  as  hot  as  any  under  the  torrid  zone,  and  ranch  hotter  dm  the; 
of  Congo  and  Angola.  Loango  was  formerly  subjed  to,  and  oaic  t 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Congo. 

Congo  (or  Lower  Guinea)  is  the  name  frequently^  given  to  :br 
whole  tradl  of  country  on  the  coast  from  the  equator  to  id  degrees  it 
south  latitude,  including  the  kingdoms  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angmi,  iid 
£enguela;  but  Congo  Proper  is  only  150  miles  broad  idoog  ^  co^it, 
though  it  extends  it  is  said  370  inland.  It  is  bounded  on  die  tmdi  by 
Loango,  on  the  south  by  Angola,  and  on  the  east  by  an  nnknown  coantiv, 
the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  Metamba.  The  climate  is  cxticmai 
hot  in  summer  ;  but  the  winters  are  as  mild  as  the  finest  spciogs  of  Itah . 
The  animals  it  produces  are  elephants  of  a  monstrous  size,Ik»s,  leopsTt^s 
tigers,  wolves,  zebras,  buffaloes,  &c.  The  country  is  likewise  iifetid 
with  avast  variety  of  serpents,  some  of  them  of  a  moostnns  length  and 
thickness ;  rattlesnakes,  vipers,  scorpions,  and  venonaoM  ittseAs  ot 
various  kinds,  both  flying  and  reptile ;  tne  most  pemicioas2Dddangerou% 
of  which  is  the  ant,  or  pismire,  which  will  not  only  destroy  thefreits  oi 
the  earth,  but  in  the  night  surround  even  beasts  and  men  in  prodigio^t 
swarms,  and  devour  them  in  a  few  hours,  leaving  <Rily  the  bou^  Tbc 
charader,  manners,  religion,  and  government  of  the  natives  of  Con^o, 
nearly  resemble  those  of  the  negro  kingdoms  on  this  coast.  Tie  ?vt, 
tuguese  have  several  settlements  in  this  country. 

To  the  south  of  Congo  is  the  country  of  Angola,  which  i$  said  to  be 
divided  among  a  number  of  petty  princes.  The  Portuguese  hive  se. 
veral  settlements  on  the  coast ;  but  the  English  bikI  Oatdi  tnfc  ^'^^^ 
the  natives,  and  purchase  a  great  number  of  slaves. 

Between  Angola  and  the  country  of  the  Hottentots  are  die  coumru* 
of  Benguela  and  Mataman ;  but  these  are  very  little  knovn  to  Euio. 
peans,  and  the  latter  is  almost  entirely  desert* 

On  the  Eastern  coast  of  Africa,  proceeding  northwards  froan  the  Opf 
of  Good  Hope,  we  find  the  country  of  Sotala,  where  the  Portugw  * 
have  a  settlement  of  great  importance  for  their  trade  to  the  East.IndifN 
which  is  prote^ed  by  a  fort  built  on  a  small  ishind  near  the  mov-l 
of  a  river.  -The  natives  of  Sofala  are  for  the  niost  part  black,  ^J^^ 
short  curled  hair^  there  being  but  very  few  tawny  or  hrown  iPP^i 
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hose  on  the  coast  speak  the  Arabic  language,  for  they  are  not 
<il  natives,  but  descendants  of  Arabs  who  settled  on  this  coast. 
cording  to  the  report  of  tlie  Portuguese  settlers^  contains  some 
^  of  considerable  value. 

northward  of  Sofola  is  Monomotapa,  a  country  lying  between 
nd  zoth  degrees  of  south  latitude.  The  climate  is  temperate^ 
ii  fertile  in  rice  and  sugar-canes,  which  last  grow  without 
I.  There  are  here  vast  herds  of  elephants ,  and  great  numbers 
s.  Thiscountry  possesses  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  in- 
ire  negroes*  like  most  of  the  other  nations  of  Africa,  they 
unlimited  polygamy  ;  and  the  king  is  said  to  have  al)ove  a 
ivcs,  most  of  them  the  daughters  of  petty  chiefs.  The  army 
\  consists  only  of  foot,  for  there  are  no  horses  in  the  country, 
>;uese  had  a  settlement  here  in  1560,  but  they  were  all  mur.. 
reed  away. 

Monomotapa,  still  proceeding  northward,  stretches  the  ex. 

intry  of  Zanguebar,  containing  the  kingdoms  of  Mosam- 

linda,  and  several  others.     Mosambique  consists  of  three 

the  west  side  of  a  channd  of  the  same  name.     The  princi- 

is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length,  and  half  as  much  in 

about  two  miles  from  the  continent.     It  was  seized  by  the 

in  1497,  ^"^  ^^^y  ^*^^  ^^P^  possession  of  it  ever  since. — 

of  this  island,  named  likewise  Mosambique,  is  large  and 

d,  having  a  strong  citadel  to  defend  the  harbour.     The  Por- 

?rally  keep  a  strong  garrison  here ;  and  ti-ade  with  the  natives 

ephants'  teeth,  and  slaves.    They  have  built  several  churches 

^ries,  and  a  large  hospiral  for  sick  sailors.     iTheir  ships  al- 

ere  in  going  to  the  East  Indies,  and  the  harbour  is  so  com- 

it  whole  fleets  may  anchor  and  provide  themselves  with  ail 

Mosambic^ue  is  situated  in  lat.  i^  deg.  5  min.  south,  lotu 
min.  east. 

;dom  of  Melinda  produces  gold,  elephants'  teeth,  ostrich 

X,  aloes,  senna,  and  other  drugs ;  also  plenty  of  rice,  sugar, 

and  other  tropical  fruits.     The  natives  are  some  of  them 

some  tawny  :  the  women  are  mostly  of  an  olive  complexion. 

among  the  higher  classes,  is  remarkably  elegant ;  for  th^y 
r  abroad  but  in  fine  silks,  girt  with  rich  gold  or  silver  gtr- 

and  bracelets  of  the  same,  or  something  more  valuable, 
•ads  covered  with  veils.  The  men  wear  a  kind  of  turban  ; 
)e^s  their  dress  consists  of  a  piece  of  cotton  wrapped  about 

and  descending  a  little  below  the  knees  ;  their  legs,  feet« 

of  the  body  are  quite  bare.  The  meaner  sort,  and  those 
ther  from  the  coast,  wear  little  else  than  a  piece  of  cloth 
iddle,  if  we  except  their  shield  and  weapons,  which  are 
I  arrows,  the  cimetef  and  javelin.  Their  government  is 
;  and  in  such  veneration  is  the  king  held  by  his  subjeds, 
'cr  he  stirs  out  from  his  palace,  he  is  carried  in  a  sedan  on 
i  of  four  or  more  of  the  greatest  nobles  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  other  perfumes  are  burned  before  him,  as  he  goes 
streets  of  any  city,  by  a  great  number  of  ladies,  who  sing 
praise^   accompanied  by  various  kinds  of  musical  instru> 

population  of  the  kingdom  is  estimated  at  about  200^000 
ith  respeft  to  religion,  the  generality  are  Pagans,  some  r 
,   and  some  Christians,  converted  by  the  Portuguese, 
ipical  (likewise  named  Melinda)  seventeen  churches, 
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converts,  and  warehouses  well  provided  with  Eoropein  geodj.  Ihr 
city  h  surrounded  by  fine  gardens,  and  has  a  good  harl^  cidtx^i 
by  a  fort ;  but  rhe  entrance  is  dangeroasj  on  account  of  the  |cuiiiaic. 
ber  of  shoals  and  rocks  under  water. 

The  country  of  Ajan  is  the  boundary  of  Zangoebar  towards  tht 
norh.  It  lies  between  lat.  2.  deg.  and  12  deg.  north,  cxrendinj  frca 
the  river  Magadoxo  to  G:pe  Gardafui^  and  contains  several  states  0; 
kingdoms ;  the  principal  of  which  are  Adel  or  Zeib,  2nd  Migadoio, 
the  ir.habiiants  of  both  which  are  Mahomcdans.  All  the  easterner. ' 
of  Ajan  is  said  to  be  sandy  and  barren,  but  to  the  north  the  coectiv  i- 
more  fcriile.  The  kings  of  Ajan  are  frequently  at  war  with  dr  em- 
peror of  Abyssinia,  and  sell  the  prisoners  which  they  take  ;  they  tjiif 
Iikcwi«;  in  iror}',  gold,  and  horses  .of  an  excellent  breed. 


COUNTRY  OF  THE  HOTTENTOTS. 

JL  HE  country  of  the  Hottentots  is  %  large  region  in  the  Soatheni  c. 

tremit/  of  Africa,  extending  North  by  West  from  the  CapcofGx-i 
Hope,  beyond  the  mouth  of  Orange-river,  and  from  that  Cape  h*h 
£a5t  North  East  dire^ftion  to  the  nwMith  of  the  Great  Fish-rirer. 

**  During  the  thirty-six  hours  which  I  spent  (says  Monsieur  VaUlin:) 
with  die  Gonaqua  Hottentots,  1  had  time  to  make  several o'jserrationi 
concerning  them.  I  remarked  that  they  made  a  clapping  noiie  with 
their  tongue,  like  the  rest  of  the  Hottentots.  When  they  acco«  3r\v 
one,  they  stretch  forth  the  hand,  saying,  Tir^r  /  I  salute  you.  Tluiwort: 
and  ceremony,  which  arc  employed  by  the  Caffrccs,  arc  not  u>ei  by  ibc 
Hottentots  properly  so  called. 

"  This  afiimty  of  customs,  manners,  and  even  conformation;  their 
being  so  near  Great  Caflraria,  and  the  accounts  I  afterward?  receive  J. 
convinced  me  that  these  hordei  of  Gonaquas,  who  equally  resmWe  tne 
Caffrees  and  the  Hottentots,  must  be  a  mixed  breed  produced  b/  dicsc 
two  nations.  The  dress  of  the  men,  arranged  with  mort  ivmnctryi 
has  the  same  shape  as  that  of  the  Hottentots  ;  but  as  the  Gotaqoas  arc 
a  little  taller,  they  makq  their  mantles  of  calves*  instead  ofshceps'  skirA  i 
they  are  both  called  krttsi.  Several  of  them  wear,  Iianging  frooihcir 
necks,  a  bit  df  ivory,  or  very  white  sheep  bone  ;  and  this  contrast  ol 
the  two  colours  produces  a  good  effect,  ana  is  very  becoming. 

**  When  the  weather  is  excessively  hot,  the  men  lay  aside  every  pn  &f 
their  dress  that  is  superfluous,  and  retain  only  wliat  they  name  the:; 
jackals.  This  is  a  piece  of  skin  of  the  animal  so  called,  with  wliicb  th.y 
cover  what  nature  bids  them  conceal,  and  which  is  fastened  to  their  g'« 
die.  This  veil,  however,  negligently  arranged,  may  be  coiiiiden\i  ^ 
an  useless  appendage,  and  is  of  very  little  service  to  their  modesty  ;  il^ 
women,  much  fonder  of  dress  than  the  men,  employ  more  care  i^^ 
adorning  their  persons.  They  wear  a  kvin  like  the  latter,  bat  theajw . 
which  conceals  their  sex  is  larger  than  those  of  the  Hottentots.  Duiir^ 
the  great  heats  they  retain  only  this  apron,  with  a  skio  which  desct:vi; 
behind  from  their  girdle  to  the  calf  of  the  leg  :  young  girh  below  ir: 
age  of  nine  years  go  pcrfciflly  naked  ;  when  they  attain  to  that  z^t^  ihjv 
wear  nothing  but  a  small  apron. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  we  must  r.: 

form  any  calculation  rcipcifiing  its   population   from  those  inniimerjbi: 

^•arms  of  blacks  which  arefouiKion  ihc  west,  and  which  border  all  tiw 
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le  ocean  from  the  Canary  isles  to  the  environs  of  the  Cape  of 
^.  There  is  certainly  no  proponion  to  enable  as  to  hazard 
ijetflure ;  since  by  a  trade  approved  by  a  few,  and  held  in 
1  by  the  greater  number,  the  barbarous  navigators  of  Europe 
zed  these  negroes,  by  the  most  villanous  attra^ions,  to  give 
risoncrs,  or  those  who  are  inferior  to  them  in  strength.  As 
i  increased,  they  have  become  inhuman  and  perfidious  beings : 
has  sold  his  subjeAs  ;  the  mother  has  sold  her  son ;  and  nature, 
nplice,  has  rendered  her  prolific. 

disgusting  and  execrable  traffic  is,  however,  still  unknown  in 
r  parts  of  the  continent.  The  desert  is  really  a  desert ;  and 
It  certain  distances  that  one  meets  with  a  few  hordes,  that  are 
)us,  and  who  live  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  produce 
:tle;  After  finding  one  horde,  one  must  travel  a  great  way 
ther.  The  heat  of  tlie  climate,  the  dryness  of  the  sands, 
less  of  the  earth,  a  scarcity  of  water,  rugged  and  rocky 

ferocious  animals ;  and,  besides  these,  the  humour  of  the 
,  a  little  phlegmatic,  and  their  cold  temperament — are   all 

propagation.   When  a  father  has  six  children,  it  is  accounted 

on. 

luntry  of  the  Gonaquas,  into  which  I  penetrated,  did  not 

>ntain  three  thousand  people  in  an  extent  of  thirty  or  forty 

hese  people  did  not  resemble  those  degenerated  and  misera- 
ots,  who  pine  in  the  heart  of  the  Dutch  colonies,  conteropti. 
dsed  inhabitants,  who  bear  no  marks  of  their  ancient  origin 
My  name  ;  and  who  enjoy,  at  the  expence  of  their  liberty, 

peace,  purchased  at  a  dear  fate,  by  the  excessive  labour  to 
are  subjeAed  on  the  plantations,  and  by  the  despotism  of 
who  are  always  sold  to  government.     I  had  here  (continues 
)  an  opportunity  of  admiring  a  free  and  brave  people,  va» 
g  but  independence,  and  never  obeying  any  impulse  foreign 

ats,  construAed  like  those  of  the  Hottentots  in  the  colonies, 
r  nirtc  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  covered  with  ox  orsheep- 
nore  commonly  with  mats.  They  had  only  one  opening, 
and  low ;  and  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their  hut  that  the 
?d  their  fire.  The  thick  smoke  with  which  these  kennels 
and  which  had  no  other  vent  but  the  door,  added  to  the 
they  always  retain,  would  have  stifled  any  Europeati  who 
i^d  the  courage  to  remain  in  them  two  minutes  :  custom, 
ders  all  this  supportable  to  these  savages. 
>  colours  for  which  they  shew  the  greatest  fondness  are  red 
i'he  first  is  composed  of  a  kind  of  ochrey  earth,  which  is 
ral  places  of  the  country,  and  which  they  mix  and  dilute 
this  earth  has  a  great  resemblance  to  brick.dust,  or  tiles, 
vvder.  Their  black  is  nothing  else  than  soot,'" or  the  char- 
wood.  Some  women,  indeed,  are  contented  with  paints 
prominence  of  the  cheeks  ;  but  in  general  they  daub  over 
»ody,  in  compartments,  varied  with  a  certain  degree  of 
id  this  part  of  their  dress  requires  no  small  length  of  time. 
Jours,  80  much  admired  by  the  Hottentots,  are  always 
f  the  powder  of  the  bougbouy  which  is  not  very  agreeable 
'  an  European.  A  Hottentot  would,  perhaps,  find  our 
»nces  no  less  insupportable ;  but  the  boughou  has  over  r 
tes  the  advantage  of  not  being  peroicious  to  the  si 
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to  the  custom  of  exposing  their  dead  on  the  tops  of  htgh  tonvn,  or  h 
open  cemetriesy  in  onler  that  the  cro^rs  and  the  vaituics  wxf  M  vpoa 
them»  and  carry  them  aivay  in  morsels.    The  children,  ni,  CaSbg 
them,  the  nearest  relations  of  the  deceased,  take  possesflooofvkae^cr 
Is  left ;  bat  the  quality  of  a  chief  is  not  hereditary.    He  isalvips^ 
pointed  by  the  horde,  and  his  power  b  limited.     In  their  OBOodb  b% 
advice  prevails,  if  it  be  judged  good  ;  if  not,  no  regaid  is  paid  to  it. 
When  they  are  about  to  go  to  war,  they  know  neither  rank  nor  iifu 
stoat  I  each  attacks  or  defends  after  his  own  manner ;  the  onst  iats. 
pid  march  in  the  van  ;  and  when  vidiory  declares  itself,  they  donot  bt- 
stow  upon  one  roan  the  honour  of  an  adion  which  has  pioved  ioarmtd 
by  the  courage  of  all :  it  is  the  whole  nation  that  triun^. 

<<  Of  all  the  people  whom  I  ever  saw  (observes  our  aotbor),  tkGt. 
naquas  are  the  only  nation  that  can  be  considered  as  free;  but  tlvf  vx2t 
perhaps  be  soon  obliged  to  remove  to  a  greater  distance,  or  leceireisvt 
from  the  Dutch  governmnit.     All  the  land  to  the  east  beiitf  infcceral 
20od>  the  planters  endeavour  to  extend  their  possessions  in  uas  qauter 
as  much  as  they  can,  and  their  avarice  doubtless  will  some  ^v  tfic 
ceed.     Misery  must  then  be  the -portion  of  these  happy  aadpcaeei!^ 
people  ;  and  every  trace  of  their  liberty  will  be  destroyed  hj  iniuiats 
and  invasions.     Thus  have  all  those  hordes  mentioned  by  oidatilfio 
been  treated  ;  and>  by  being  often  dismembered  and  weakened,  tixy  itc 
now  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  dependence  oo  the  Dotch.   TL 
existence  of  the  Hottentots,  their  names,  and  their  his6:>ry,  will  theit- 
fore  in  time  be  accounted  fabulous  ;  unless  some  traveller,  wbo  mr 
possess  curiosity  enough  to  induce  him  to  discover  their  remains,  s&odd 
have  the  courage  to  penetrate  into  the  remote  deserts  inhabited  bf  tke 
great  Nimiquas,  where  rocks  more  and  more  hardeoed  by  time,  tod  old 
and  barren  mountains,  do  not  produce  a  single  plant  worthy  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  speculative  botanist. 

**  It  is  necessary  in  this  narration  to  take  notice  of  that  disgistiD^ 
apron  of  the  Hottentot  wom^n,  which  has  Long  made  a  ftguitidlustorr. 
It  is  still  iirsHIbnable  among  a  certain  horde.  I  say  it  is  {D^dotuhk 
(observes^  our  author) ;  for,  instead  of  being  the  gift  of  nalarr,  itoaglit 
to  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  aionstrous  refinements  ever  invented 
by  I  know  not  what  coquetry,  altogether  peculiar  to  a  oettan  sssaU 
corner  of  the  world.  This  singularity  is  nothing  else  but  s  pcolQi^i- 
tion  of  the  nymphs,  occasioned  by  weights  suspended  from  them.  Thfv 
may  hang  down  about  nine  inches,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  agr  at 
the  person,  or  the  assiduous  care  which  is  bestowed  on  this  singoUi  de. 
Goration. 

^'  A  physiognomist,  or,  if  the  reader  pleases,  a  modern  wit,  wouUri. 

tertain  his  company,  by  assigning  to  the  Hottentot,  in  the  scale  of  beii^i 

a  place  between  a  man  and  the  ouran.outang.     I  cannot,  hovcm, 

consent  to  this  systematic  arrangement ;  the  qualities  which  I  estetn 

in  him  will  never  suffer  him  to  be  degraded  so  far  ;  and  I  have  foond  ki& 

figure  sufficiently  beautiful,  because  I  experienced  the  goodness  of  his 

heart.     It  must  iodeed  be  allowed,  that  there  is  something  pecaliir  is 

his  features,  which  in  a  certain  degree  separates  him  from  the  f^u- 

lity  of  mankind.    His  cheek  bones  are  exceedingly  prominent ;  so  ilu? 

his  face  being  very  broad  in  that  part,  and  the  jaw.boncs,  on  the  ct)r. 

trary,  extremely  narrow,  his  visage  continues  still  decreasing  even  to 

the  point  of  the  chin.     This  configuration  gives  him  an  air  of  lankrvv. 

which  makes  his  head  appear  very  much  disproportioned,  and  too  sow^ 

for  his  full  and  plump  body.    His  flat  nose  rises  scaxccly  half  an  indi  *: 
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elevation  j  and  his  nostrils,  which  are  excessively  wide,  often 
;ight  the  ridge  of  his  nose.  His  mouth  is  large,  and  famish- 
ill  teeth  well  enamelled  and  perfedly  white ;  bis  eyes^  very 
1  open,  iodin^  a  little  towards  the  nose,  like  those  of  the 
d  to  the  sight  and  touch  his  hair  has  the  resemblance  of  wool; 
irt,  curls  naturally,  and  in  colour  is  as  black  as  ebony.  He 
e  hair,  yet  he  employs  no  small  care  to  pp\\  out  by  the  roots 
lie  has  i  bat  the  natural  thinness  of  his  eye-brows  s^Ve^  him 
mble  in  that  part.  Though  he  has  no  beard  but  upon  the 
low  the  nose,  and  at  the  extremity  of  the  chin,  he  never 
it  out  as  soon  as  it  appears.    This  gives  him  an  effeminate 

joined  to  the  natural  mildness  of  his  chamber,  destroys 
Jing  fierceness  usual  among  savages.    The  women,  with 

of  features,  exhibit  the  same  charaderistic  marks  in  their 
are  equally  well  made.  Their  breasts,  admirably  placed, 
eautiful  form  while  in  the  bloom  of  youth ;  and  their  handa 
d  their  feet  exceedingly  well  sHaped,  though  they  never 

The  sound  of  their  voice  b  soft }  and  their  idiom,  pass- 
e  throat,  is  not  destitute  of  harmony.  When  they  speak, 
great  many  gestures,  which  give  power  and  gracefulnesa 

tots  are  naturally  timid ;  their  phlegmatic  coolness,  and 
oks,  give  them  an  air  of  reserve,  which  they  never  lay 

the  most  joyful  moments  5  while,  on  the  contrary,  all 

tawny  nations  give  themselves  up  to  pleasure  with  the 
d  without  any  restraint. 

ndiiference  to  the  affairs  of  life,  inclines  them  very  much 
1  indolence :  the  keeping  of  their  flocks,  and  the  care  of 
sistence,  are  the  only  obje^s  that  occupy  their  thoughts. 
Dw  hunting  as  sportsmen,  but  like  people  oppressed  and 
Linger.  In  short,  forgetting  tlie  past,  and  being  under 
)r  the  future,  they  are  struck  only  with  the  present;  and 
ilone  engages  their  attention. 

vever  (observes  M.  VaDlant),  the  best,  the  kindest,  9nd 
ible  of  people.  Whoever  travels  among  them  may  be 
g  food  and  lodging  -,  and  though  they  will  receive  pr^- 
ever  ask  for  any  thing.  If  the  traveller  has  a  long  jour-, 
h,  and  if  they  learn  from  the  information  he  requires, 

hopes  of  his  soon  meeting  with  other  hordes,  that  which 
jjt  supply  him  with  provisions  as  far  as  their  circum- 
i^,  and  with  every  thing  else  necessary  for  his  continuing  * 

reaching  the  place  of  his  destination;  Such  are  these 
t  such  did  they  appear  to  me,  in  all  the  innocence  of 
1  pastoral  life.    They  e&cite  the  idea  of  mankind  in  a 
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nown  by  the  general  denomination  of  Caffraria,  is  A 
region,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Negrokind  and 
west  by  part  of  Guinea,  Congo,  and  the  sea;  on  the. 
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south  by  ihe  Cap^  of  Good  Hope  j  and  on  the  CMt  by  ltis«f.  It  is  £•- 
vidcd  into  Sex  eral  icrritories  and  kingdoms,  of  which  Hide  is  kaovr?. 
jhid  i?i  rompntfd  to  be  70O  miles  long,  ami  ^60  broad. 

Wc  sh.!ll  give  a  more  partictilar  description  of  the  people  fr/vn  tv.t 
modern  writers ;  the  first  celebrated  for  his  botanical  kruvieiS^ ;  il 
Other  for  his  taste  in  natural  history  ;  bat  more  especiaDy  for  has  tttt  f  - 
fertalning  and  interesting  travels  into  the  interior  parts  of  Afnca,  wb:  . 
It  is  hop*d,  will  not  j^rove  unaccept-abJc  to  the  reader. 

The  men  among  the  CafFrec*;,  says  lieutenant  Paiersoo,  arc  fnga  t  - 
iVel  ten  inches  to  six  feet  high,  and  well  proportioned,  aodin  g<i?^ 
cvinrr  grrat  coorage  in  attacking  lions  or  any  beasts  of  prry, 

Tlic  co'uur  of  the  Caffrees  is  a  jet  black,  their  teeth  wkfitf  » ir.^- 
tnd  their  eyes  large.  The  clothing  of  both  sexes  i*  ncsrrlyilic  ♦•.•- 
consisting  entirely  of  the  hides  of  oxen,  which  are  as  j^iant  as  cku 
The  men  wear  toils  of  different  animals  tied  round  thdr  thighi;  pr  "• 
of  brass  in  their  hair,  and  large  ivory  rings  on  their  arms :  tibeyait  a**? 
adorned  with  tlie  hair  of  lions,  and  feathers  fastened  oa  their bads^ «  ^^ 
many  other  fantastical  ornaments. 

They  arc  extremely  fond  of  dogs,  which  they  exchange  far  ant'r 
ttid  to- such  a  height  do  they  carry  this  passioo,  tiiat,  if  one  panioiL..^ 
pleases  them,  they  will  give  two  bullocks  in  exchange  fior  it  Hi  • 
whole  exercise  through  the  day  is  honttng,  fighting,  or  dandog.  Tl  ^ 
are  expert  in  throwing  their  lanoes  -,  and  in  time  of  war  use  shidds  m^  '■ 
of  the  hides  of  oxen. 

The  women  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  lod  cor. 
They  cultivate  several  vegetables,  which  arc  not  indi^esKXB  to  \Lr  t 
country  5  such  as  tobacco,  water-melons,  a  sort  of  kidDcy-besas,  :i^ 
Beran.    The  women  also  make  baskets,  and  the  mats  which  dicy  ^; 
on.     Tlic  men  have  great  pride  in  their  cattle^  they  cut  thdr  bonb- 
9uch  a  way  as  to  be  able  to  turn  them  into  any  shape  they  picaK;  ->' 
they-  teiich  them  to  answer  a  whistle.     When  they  wish  thdr  csftk  f  • 
return  home,  they  go  a  little  way  from  the  house  and  bk>w  this  sn*  i 
instrument,  wliich  is  made  of  ivory  or  bone,  and  so  comtrodcd  » tc .  r 
beard  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  this  manner  bring  all  tbfir  cautic  bcti. 
witliout  any  difficulty^ 

The  soil  of  this  country  is  a  blackish  loamy  ground,  lad  to  cxtreavr  v 
fertile,  thit  every  vegetable  substance,  whether  sown  or  pla!it]cd,gTo*.. 
Iiere  with  great  luxuriance.     There  are  great  variations  in  the  cfimiL- 
but  I  had  no  thermometer  to  observe  the  degrees  of  heat.    It  sdd  ^ 
rains  except  in  the  summer  season,  when  it  is  accompanied  with  tbiu:.r 
and  lightning.    The  country,    however,    is    cxtrcrody  well  nippi- 
with  water,  not  only  from  ihehi^h  land  towards  the  m/rth^  whlda  tc 
nishes  abundance  throughout  the  year,  but  from  many  fountains  ct  n- 
ccllenl  water  which  are  found  in  the  woods.     From  what  I  obscrreii  ^ 
this  country,    I  am  induced  to  believe    that  it  is  greatly  sopmar  10 
any  other  known  part  of  Africa.    The  woods  produce  a  Variety  U  i  • 
boreous  plants,  and  some  of  a  gre;it  size ;  tl^  are  inhabhed  tff  re- 
phants,  buffaloes,  &c.     There  were  also  varieties  of  beautiful  fami«  y.-- 
butterflies :  but  they  were  so  shy,  that  I  was  able  ooly  to  preicrvt  i«  ^ 
birds  of  that  country. 

.To  judge  of  the  Caffirees  by  those  I  bad  seen»  say^  M.  Vaillaot,  t  * 
are  talier  than  the  Hotleutots  of  the  cob^iet^  or  evc^  tliAU  the  Go.  • 
quas,  though  they  greatly  resemble  the  latter^  but  are  iVH>re  f»ba*t.  '  • 
possess  a  greater  degree  of  pride.and  courage.    The  feaiorea  of  the  C  • 
fiees  are  hkewijM:  more  agreeable^  nobo  of  their  {Moa  ooottaAicf  u- 
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i  the  bottom,  nor  do  the  cheek-bones  c^  these  people  projeft  in  the 
(h  maDDer  of  the  Hottentots ;  neither  have  itmy  lurge  flat  faces 
lick  lips  Hke  their  neighbours,  the  negroes  of  Mosaoibique,  but  a 
^rtned  cootoar,  an  agreeable  nose,  with  eyes  sparkling  and  e&« 
e :  so  that,  setting  aside  Our  prejudice  with  regard  to  CDk>ur, 
tre  many  women  among  thena  wJio  might  be  thought  handsome 
side  of  an  European  lady/  They  do  not  disfigure  themselves  by 
I  their  eye-brows,  like  the  Hottentots,  but  are  very  much  tat- 
articularly  about  the  face. 

lair  of  the  CaffrecB,  which  is  strong  and  curling,  is  never  greased, 

y  anoint  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  with  a  view  af  making  them- 

:tive  and  strong.    The  men  are  more  particul^  in  decorations 

women,  being  very  fond  of  beads  and  brass  rings.    Tb^  are 

^n  without  bracelets  on  their  legs  and  arms,  made  of  the  tusks 

phant,  which  they  saw  to  a  convenient  thickness,  and  then  po- . 

round.    As  these  rings  cannot  be  opened,  it  is  necessaty  to 

m  big  enough  to  pass  the  hand  through,  so  that  they  fall  or  rise 

to  the  motion  of  the  arm  :  sometimes  they  place  small  rings 

as  of  their  children,  whose  growth  soon  fills  up  the  space,  and 

rnament;  a  circumstance  which  is  particulariy  pleasing  to  them. 

kcwise  make  necklaces  of  the  liones  of  animals,  which  thqf 

whiien  in  the  most  perfed' manner.    Some  content  them- 

the  Jqg-bone  of  a  «heep  hanging  on  the  breast.    In  the  warm 

Caifrees  only  wear  their  ornaments  j  when  the  weather- it 

take  use  of  krosses  made  of  the  skins  of  cal^pes  or  oien,  which 

i  feet*   One  particularity  which  deserves  attention,  and  doos 

^where,  is,  that  the  Caflree  women  care  little  for  ornaments. 

y  are  well  madci  a!id  pretty,  when  compared  to  other  sa« 

never  use  the  uncouth  profusion  of  Hottentot  coquetry,  not 

g  copper  bracelets.    Their  aprons,  like  those  of  the  Gona« 

rdered  with  small  rows  of  besvls  5  which  is  the  only  vani^ 

If 

hat  the  female  Hottentot  ties  about  the  loins,  the  Cafiree 
i  as  high  as  her  shoulders,  tying  it  over  the  bosom,  which 
liey  have,  like  the  men,  a  kross,  or  doak,  of  calf  or  ok 
1  of  the  hair ;  but  it  is  only  in  the  cold  4X  rainy  season  that 
ir  it.  These  skins  are  as  soft  and  pliant  as  the  finest  stuflfs. 
er  or  season  prove  ever  so  bad,  neither  men  nor  women 
ids.  Sonoetimes,  indeed,  I  have  seen  the  head  of  a  Caf- 
with  a  feather  stuck  in  the  hair  ;  but  this' sight  is  by  no 
n. 

(he  dally  occupation  of  the  women  is  making  eerthern- 
ley  fashion  as  dexterou^  as  their  husbands  -,  they  like- 
rious  kind  of  baskets,  of  a  texture  so  compa6t  as  to  con- 
ch ey  also  prepare  the  fields  for  seed,  scratching  t^e  earth, 
ting  it,   iji^ith  wooden  pick-axes, 
he  Caifreea  are  higher  and  more  cemmodiovis  than  thoacL 
ts  z    they  ibrm  pierfeA  hemispheres,  and  are  composed  of 
cry  strong  and  comp36t,  covered  both  within  and  with* 
re    of'  earth,  cUiy,  and  cow-dung.    The  opening,  or - 
low,    that  to  enter  the  dwelling  you  must  crawl  op  j^ur 
i  ;    -vb'hicU  makes  it  ^ster  to  defend  themselves  against 
udden  attacks  of  an  enemy.    The  hearth,  or  fire- place, 
surroanded  by  a  circular  rim  which  rises  two  or  three 

• 
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The  Imds  of  CaSnns,  other  from  their  sHnatim  or  tk  aomber  rt 
.  small  rirers  that  refresh  them,  arc  more  fertile  than  tboR«f  ^  Hot- 
tentots.    TheCafFrees  pradtse  agriculture;  which profatkjstnoe 
naturally  wanderers. 

I  have  remarked,  continue*;  M.  VailJant,  that,  notvithitaQliGf  \\ 
beautifnl  forests  tliat  adorn  Caffraria,  and  delightful  postotti  vLc. 
spring  np  and  almost  cover  the  animals  which  feed  on  them  -,  iio(v«u- 
BtandOng  those  rivers  and  streams  which  cross  each  other  is  i  Jhoafsr 
different  dirediions,  to  render  them  rich  and  fertile ;  tfadr  oics,  u. 
cows,  and  almost  all  their  animals,  are  much  smaOfT  thao  tlKHC  ct'  -. 
Hottentots  j — a  difference  which  undoubtedlj  arises  from  the  rarrr  * 
the  sap,  and  a  certain  flavour  predominant  in  every  kind  of  grss.  I  ^  ■ 
made  the  observation  both  on  domestic  and  wild  animab,  wMch  ut 
Acquire  the  size  of  those  bred  in  the  dry  barren  countries  1  kirep^v 
through. 

Industry  is  a  lea£ng  trait  in  the  charaderof  the  Caffives.  Saor^r;  • 
taught  indeed  by  necessity,  a  love  of  agriculture,  with  a  fcv  nm  • 
dogmas,  distinguish  them  as 'a  more  dvitised  people  (hantluaettmr ' 
the  south. 

Circumcbion,  which  is  generally  praised  anoong  than,  prwcst*. 
they  either  owe  their  religion  to  an  ancient  peo|rfe»  or  have  omfiy  -:>  * 
tated  the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  cc^uatry,  of  wh«xnthef  b.  > 
no  longer  any  remembrance;  th^  do  not  use  it  (as  they saj) io  i'- 
religious  or  mystical  sense. 

They  acknowledge  a  Supreme  Bdng,  and  bdieve  in  a  fbtwe  st}*' 
where  the  good  will  be  rewarded,  and  the  wicked  punished:  bsi  b  > ' 
no  idea  csf  the  creation^  thinking  the  world  had  no  beginoii^,  sod  v^.. 
ever  continue  in  its  present  state.  They  have  no  sacred  cerenwr*" 
They  instruct  their  own  children,  having  no  priests;  betioitcji" 
them,  a  kind  of  sorcerers  or  conjurors,  whom  they  greatfy  disiiogu  .. 
and  revere. 

The  Cafirees  are  governed  by  a  chief  or  king,  whose  power  a  rrr 
limited,  receiving  no  fax,  having  no  troops  at  his  oomnsod.  but  (k  w 
the  father  of  a  tree  people ;  neither  atteiKled  nor  feared,  hut  rcipev:(  • 
and  beloved,  and  frequently  poorer  than  many  of  hb  sobjeds.    Be : ; 
permitted  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he  f^ease^  who  tfaiok  tt  so  faotii .. 
to  belong  to  him,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  have  a  lai^  portior 
land  to  cultivate/ and  a  greater  number  of  cattle  to  tend  and  feed :  u  i  > 
being  his  only  resources  for  the  maintenance  of  his  ntiraerous  familv .  r. 
Is  frequently  in  danger  of' being  ruined.    His  cabin  is  neither  L^  ' 
nor  better  decorated  'than  the  rest ;  his  whole  family  and  seraglio  :  > 
round  him,  composing  a  group  of  a  dozen  or  fifteen  huts :  the  a^i/A^  • ; 
lands  are  generally  of  his  own  cultivation. 

It  is  a  custom  among  the  CafFrees  for  each  to  gather  his  ovo  g^a 
which  is  their  favourite  nourishment,  and  which  they  grind  orcn.^ 
between  two  stones ;  for  which  reason  the  families  hving  sepm^'-' 
each  surrounded  by  his  own  plantation  of  com,  occasions  a  ttflsli  ^ ' 
socnetimes  to  occupy  a  league  square  of  ground ;  a  drcmnstaoce  di\ 
seen  among  the  Hottentots. 

llie  distance  of  the  different  hordes  makes  it  necessary  thatthc^i^  >  -• 
have  chiefs,  who  are  appointed  by  the  king.     When  there  is  any  tl 
to  communicate,  he  sends  for  and  gives  them  orders,  or  rather  wlair-f 
tion,  which  tlie  chiefs  bear  to  their  several  hordes. 

The  principal  weapon  of  the  Caffiree  is  the  hmcc;,  or  nsmflfky,  »- - ' 
shews  his  disposition  to  be  at  once  intrepid  and  nc^lc,  despsifl^^,  u  t<- 
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nge,  the  envenomed  dart,  so  much  in  use  among  his  neigh- 
ng  his  enemy  face  to  face*  and  never  throwing  his  lance  bat 
W9r  he  carries  a  shield,  of  about  three  feet  in  height^  made 
est  part  of  the  hide  of  a  buffaloe ;  this  deficnds  him  from 
r  aiisagay,  but  it  is  not  proof  against  a  musqaet-ball.  The 
nonages  with  great  skill  a  club  of  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
)f  a  solid  piece  of  wood,  three  or  four  inches  thick  in  the 
and  gradually  diminishing  towards  one  of  the  ends.  -When 
igagement,  they  strike  with  this  weapon,  or  frequently 
the  distance  of  fifteen  or  twenty  paces ;  in  which  case  it 
jf  the  intended  effect. 

ignty  here  is  hereditary,  the  eldest  son  ever  succeeding.  la 
lie  heirs,  if  is  not  tlie  king's  brother  that  succeeds,  but  the 
/  ,*  and  in  cftse  the  king  should  have  neither  children  nor 
'  chiefs  of  the  difierent  hordes  ele6t  a  king.  Upon  these, 
>irit  of  party  sometimes  prevails,  which  gives  rise  to  fac- 
igues  that  generally  end  in  bloodshed. 
s  customary  among  the  Caffrees  $  their  marriages  are  cvea 
han  those  of  the  Hottentots,  the  parents  of  the  bridegroom 
content  with  his  choice  ;  the  friends  of  the  bride  are  rather 
but  seldom  refuse  tl)eir  consent ;  after  which  tliey  rejoice* 
^nce,  for  weeks  together,  according  to  the  wealth  of  the 
these  feasts  are  never  held  but  on  the  first  espousals, 
miinical  instruments,  but  such  as  are  used  by  the  Hotteu- 
tljfl(r  dances,  the  step  is  not  unlike  the  English. 
ii  of  the  father,  the  sons  and  the  mother  divide  the  pro- 
'ft  between  them.  The  daughters,  claiming  nothing,  re* 
with  their  mother  and  brother,  unless  it  pleases  some  man 
and  if  this  circumstance  takes  place  during  the  lite  of  the 
receive  cattle  in  proporticxi  to  the  wealth  of  their  father, 
seldom  buried,  but  carried  away  from  the  kraal  by  their 
eposited  in  a  deep  trench  common  to  the  whole  horde 
>ns,  where  the  wild  beasts  repair  at  leisure ;  which  pre- 
Vom  those  noxious  vapours  which  otherwise  the  putrefac- 
.asion.  The  honours  of  burial  are  due  oply  to  the  king 
orde  ',  they  cover  these  bodies  with  piles  of  stones  in  tha 
e. 

uainted  with  the  disposition  ofthe'Caffireesrespeding  lov6 
but  believe  that  they  only  feel  the  latter  sensation  in  re* 
:ountrymen ;  voluntarily  giving  up  their  women,  for  a 
tion>  to  the  first  white  man  that  expresses  an  ipcUnatiou 

*  Africa  in  oxnbral.]  The  history  of  the  coqtinont  of 
cnown,  and  probably  aHbrds  no  materials  which  deservo 
re  so.  We  know  from  the  ancients,  who  sailed  a  con- 
round  the  coasts,  that  the  inhabitants  were  in  the  same 
2000  years  ago  in  which  they  are  at  present :  that  is^ 

humaDtty  about  them  but  the  form«  This  may  dthet 
r  by  supposing  that  nature  has  placed  some  insuperable 

the  natives  of  this  division  of  Africa  and  the  inhabitants 
Jiat  the  former,  being  so  long  accustomed  to  a  savage 

and  degenerating  from  one  age  to  another,  at  length 
rapabie  5  making  any  progress  in  civilisation  or  sdepce^ 
»!  tbat  ail  the  attempts  of  Europeans,  parUcularl/  of  tbo 
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Dutch  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  been  hitherto  iocftdvl  i't 
making  the  least  impression  on  these  sapngt  mortadt,  or  pisif  ^ob  tbc 
le9<tt  icdinatioo  for,  or  even  idea  ofj  the  Emopean  maoiier^  liia{. 

The  Portugaese  are  sovereigns  of  the  greatest  part  of  ^ooiii,  and 
faave  a  number  of  black  princes  tbtix  tributaries.  There  mt  mne  b- 
dependent  princes  who  have  eatennve  dominions,  paiticakrW  tk 
kings  of  Dahomy  and  Wideh,  the  moat  noted  of  any  te  the  ia4m:x4 
slave-trade.  Upwards  of  200  yean  have  the  Eoropeaa  ostNOt  tncfi 
with  Africa  in  human  flesh,  and  encouraged,  in  the  negro  oooBtnr^. 
varsi  rapine,  desolation,  and  murder,  that  the  West-India  ifbodimifib' 
be  supplied  with  thai  commodity.  The  annual  exportatioB  of  poor 
creatufea  from  Africa  has  exceeded  1CX>,000,  many  of  whom  irr  dm* 
a  thousand  miles  to  the  sea*coas<,  their  villages  having  heen  wmBodn 
in  the  night  by  an  armed  force,  and  the  inhabitants  dragged  iota  per- 
petual captivity. 

A  sea  officer  lately  visited  all  the  cfatefsof  the  negroes  to  sorKttJr- 
ments,  from  Santa.  ApoUonia  to  Atbera,  an  extent  of  mote  tka^ ) 
miles,  and  found  the  police  and  poniahment  of  wll  crimes  ngaktei  b/ 
the  slave-trade.  Those  who  commit  crimes  or  trespasses  agmili  <^ 
laws,  are,  at  the  decision  of  twelve  elders,  sold  for  uaves  for  sbeoc  cf 
.  their  government  ami  the  support  of  tfaeb  chiefs.  Tbef^,  M^*^, 
and  murder,  are  the  higiiest  crimes,  and,  whenever  they  are  dtfectr^. 
subjeft  the  whole  fami^  to  slavery.  But  any  individfial,  coodoBan:  t . 
slavery  for  the  crime  of  his  relalioo,  may  redeem  lu»  a  wo  posoo  rr 
furnishing  two  slaves  in  his  room.  Or  when  a  man  cooMniti  oac  of  th^ 
above  cardinal  crin)e<i,  all  the  male  part  of  his  family  are  ferfeked  r  • 
slavery ;  if  a'  woman,  the  female  part  is  sold.  **  Thia  tiafic  is  cnmr) 
makes  the  chiefs  vigilant.  Nor  do  our  planters,  who  pmcbise  bro. 
use  any  pains  to  instrud  them  in  religion,  lo  make  them  macaA  tor  t  " 
oppression  thus  exercised  on  them.  I  am  sorry  to  say  they  tie  msi- 
turally  averse  to  every  thing  that  tends  to  it ;  yet  the  Portngoese,  fiec  ■' 
and  Spaniards,  m  their  settlements,  succeed  in  their  attempts  to ioin-'  • 
tiiem,  ^  much  to  the  advantage  of  oomroerce  as  of  rdipoa.  Ji  u  •  ' 
the  sake  of  Christianity,  and  the  advaiitagea  aooompanying  it,  that  ^  :•  > 
lish  slaves  embrace  every  occasion  of  deserting  to  the  setticDCCU  ot  t:  :• ' 
iMMiom.*' 

It  is  high  time  for  the  legislature  to  interfere,  and  pot  an  rod  tc  it- 
most  infanxms  of  all  trades,  so  disgraceftil  to  the  Cbristisa  afloe,  si . 
ao  it^ugiMnt  to  the  princifdes  of  our  constitutioQ.  Let  the  oec^  ' 
already  in  onr  islands  be  properly  treated,  made  free,  and  taeaavKf 
metit  given  to  their  population ;  measures  that  would  he atmaU  wu 
no  less  profit  than  honour. 
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Of  the  African  islands,  some  lie  in  the  Eastern,  or  Indian  Ocrto.  :* 
aome  in  the  Western,  or  Atlantic.  We  shall  begin  with  those  ^n  •  " 
Indian  Ocean  j  the  chief  of  which  are,  Zocotra,  Babdmandel,  M-^  • 
gascar,  the  Comora  islands,  Bonrbon,  and  Maurifios.  Set  iht  M(^ 
*  ZOCOTRA.  This  island  is  situated  in  east  kjng.  55}  north  ht.  l- 
thirty  leagues  east  of  Cape  Goardasui,  on  the  continent  of  AfncJ :  i:  - 
Eighty  miles  long,  and  fiffy-four  broad,  and  has  two  good  barb^  ^ 
where  the  EuropcaQ  ships  used  fbmierly  to  put  to  w|icfi  tbcy  lost  l*:- 
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e  to  liuiia.  It  is  a  pc^ulc^us  pleutiful  country,  yiecting  most  of 
ttti  <(nJ  piauU  di^t  are  usually  fouod  wUhiu  the  tropics^  together 
raukinceiue,  guai-tragacauth,  and  aloes.  The  inhabitant;}  are 
ncskm  d(  Arab  extra^Uou/  amd  are  iiniler  the  govcroment  of  a 

or  sheik,  who  is  probably  tributary  to  the  Porte. 
)isLMAND£L.  The  i»laud  of  Babelmandel  gives  name  .to  the 
I  the  entrance  of  tl^e  Eed  Sea,  Avliere  it  is  situated  in  cast  long. 
north  lat.  12 ;  about  four  vaUca  both  from  the  Arabian  and 
ma  shores.  The  Abyssiniaiis,  or  Ethiopians,  and  the  Arabians, 
)'  contended  with  great  fury  for  the  possession  of  this  island,  as 
lands  the  entrance  into  the  Red  Sea,  aud  preserves  a  coma>uni6a<' 
h  the  ocean.  This  strait  was  formerly  the  only  passage  through 
le  ca^nnioditi&s  of  India  found  their  way  to  Europe  -,  but  siiA:e 
i\ciy  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  trade  by  the  Red  Sea  is  of 
[;ortauce..  The  island  is  of  little  value,  being  a  borrea  sandy 
]r(h,  not  five  miles  round. 
3itA.    These  islands  are  &ve;    Joanna,   Mayotta,  Mohilla^ 

and  Comqra,  situated  between  41  and  46  east  long,  and  be- 
'  aud  J  4  south  Jat.  at  an  ^qual  distance  from  Madagascar  and 
^ent  of  Africa.  Joaruia,  or  Hiiizuau,  the  chief,  and  which  ex** 
te  from  the  others,  is  about  thirty  miles  long  aud  fifteen  broad^^ 
fs  plenty  of  provisions,  and  such  fruits  as  are  produced  bctweea 
i,  £ast*Iadia  ships,  bound  to  Bombay,  usually  touch  h'cre  for 
Us.  The  inhabitants  are  negroes,  of  the  MahomeJan  p^^rsua* 
entertain  our  seamen  with  great  humanity. 
GASCAH.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  African  islands,  and  is 
1  ween  43  and  51  deg.  east  long«  and  between  10  aud  26  south 
\ks  south  east  of -the  continent  of  Africa  j  it  being  near  1000 
ngth  from  north  to  south,  and  generally  between  200  an4 
broad.  The  sea  rolls  with  great  rapidity,  and  ea^remely 
:u'cen  this  island  and  the  continent  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
ling  a  channel  or  passage,  through  which  all  Eiu'opean  ships  in 
i  to  anJ  from  India  generally  sail,  unless  prevented  by  £tormi, 
:ai'  is  a  pleasant,  desirable,  and  fertile  country,  abounding 
oDcy,  vines,  fruit-trees,  vegetables,  valuable  gums,  com, 
■<,  precious  stones,  iron,  some  silver,  copper,  stpel>  and  tin. 

agreeable  variety  of  hills,  valleys,  woods,  and  champa^n  > 
!)  oumerous  rivers,  and  well  &tored  with  fish.  The.air  is 
njperate,  und  said  ta.be  very  healthy,  th<»gh  in  a  hot  cli- 
inLabitanCB  are  of  different  complexions  and  religion^;  some 

negroes,  some  MahomcdaiiSi  some  Pagans.  The  whites 
a  tawoy  complexion,  who  inhabit  tlic  coasts,  are  descetided 
3hs,  as  is  evident  from  their  language  and  their  religious 
re  are  do  mosques,  temples,  nor  any  stated  wo|ship,  except 
r  sacrifices  of  beasts  on  particular  occasions  -,  as  when  sick, 
i:)t  yams,  or  rice,  when  the^  hold  their  assemblies,  cirouoci* 
dren,  declare  war,  enter  mto  new-built  houses,  .or  buxy 
Mao^  of  them  observe  thfc  Jewish  sabbath,  and  give  some 
G  sacre4  history,  the  creation  and  fall  of.  man,  as  also  of 
am.,  JMoses,  and  pavid ;  from  w^ienoe  it  is  conjedured 
rnded  from  Jews  who  formerly  settled  here,  though  noim 
>r  when.  This  island  was  discovered  bytlie  Portuguese, 
ch  took  possessioo  of  it  in  XQ41  \  but  the  peof»le  dislikiiig 
^at,   tbpy  wcKe  driven  out  in  idf  2  i  tfiaoe  which  the  We* 
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tTcs  hire  tid  ihc  so!c  possesion  of  the  island,  ODder  b  manber  tfprt" 
V  YTTyCTS,  vho  make  war  upon  one  anotbrr  for  slaves  2rnd  pk!Lkr. 

'  ^lAUKITIUS,  or  Maurice,  was  so  called  by  the  Ihtfch,  vbp  tK 
tc-cbed  here  in  1508,  in  bonoarof  prince  Manricc  tbor  stekbaii'i'' 
It  "»  situated  in  pa^t  icng.  55,  soutb  lat.  20,  about  400  milo cast  <d  ?.1  - 
dir^^c^r.    It  is  ot  an  o\al  form,  aboat  loO  miles  in  circnmJcreDcc,  li    3 
M  fcnc  ban>7i!r,  cspabV  of  holding  l&hj  largr  ships,  secure  agaioft  ^"t 
m^.r;d  thai  bio'A-s,  and  !00  faiboms  deep  at  the  entrance.    Tbc  cHxr- 
is  extreme'}-  hrajihj  and  pleasant.     The  moumaiDS,  of  wbich  Iherr  i^- 
inanT,  and  seme  so  high  that  ibcir  tops  are  covered  with  snow,  pn>-J .  - 
the  best  ebjny  in   the  world,  besides  Tarious  other  KndsofTilt:     .- 
wood,  t^oof  which  greathr  resemble  ebony  in  qualitr;  orxrri,  t  - 
other  yellow  as  wax.    The  island  is  watered  with  several  pleasant  rr    # 
well  stocke^d  with  fish,  and,  ihongh  the  soil  is  none  of  the  mostfhi  " 
yicids  p!enry  of  tobacco,  ric^,  fruit,  ard  fr-ed^i  a  grt^at  number  «/c:     • 
cietr,  gosis,   and  sheep.     It  was  formerly  subject  to  the  Datcfc,  bt*  : 
ftow  in  pf^^se^^ion  of  the  French.   * 

BOURBON.  The  Isle  of  Bourbon  is  situated  in  cast  long.  K  «^': 
lat.  21,  about  3  X)  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  and  is  Sboot  mudTni/^ 
rcJiid.  Iherc  ae  many  good  roads  for  ship|Mng  round  BofarboG,  pr- 
ticabrly  on  the  north  and  sooth  sides;  but  hardly  a  sii^ie  hart- -r 
where  shios  can  ride  secure  against  those  hurricanes  which  blowti'jr- : 
the  raoiisoons.  Indeed  the  coast  is  so  surrounded  with  blini  i"*^  . 
sunk  a  few  feet  below  the  water,  that  coasting  along  shore  u  ?t  ill 
times  dangerous.  On  the  southeni  extremity  is  a  volcano,  whicLt<jrT»- 
nualiy  throws  oat  flames  and  snrK)ke,  with  a  hideous  roaring  oasfc,  T>: 
climate  here,  though  extremely  hot,  is  healthy,  being  rcfirrsbed  v  r!- 
cooling  gales,  that  blow  morning  and  evening  from  the  sea  and  bn' 
sometimes,  however,  terrible  hurricanes  shake  the  whole  island  alir>  t 
to  its  foundation  ;  but  generally  without  any  other  bad  cooseijac::.  '. 
than  frightening  the  inlmbitants.  The  island  abounds  in  broob  ^r  i 
springs,  and  in  fruits,  grass,  and  cattle,  with  excellent  tobocro,  {wl-r\ 
th-^  French  have  planted  tJiere,)  aloes,  white  pepper,  cbooy,  palm,  »ri 
other  kinds  of  wood  and  fruit-trees.  Many  of  the  trees  }-ickl  odnn'^- 
rous  gums  and  resins,  particularly  benzoin  of  an  excellent  sort,  in  f^^ 
plenty.  The  rivers  arc  well  stocked  with  fish,  the  coast  witB1»d  ^tA 
sea  tortoises,  and  every  part  of  the  cotuitry  with  horned  cattle,  ai  ^^  1 
as  hogs  and  goats.  Ambergrisc,  coral,  and  the  most  beaotifal  sbr i. , 
nre  found  upon  the  shore.  The  woods  are  full  of  turtle-doves,  parr- 
quets,  pigeons,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  birds,  beantifiil  to  the  r. - 
and  pleasant  to  the  palate.  The  French  first  settled  here  in  the  tcj: 
1 672,  after  they  were  driven  from  the  island  of  Madagascar.  They  b->c 
now  some  considerable  towns  in  the  island,  with  a  governor ;  and  bo't 
their  East-India  ships  touch  and  take  in  refreshments. 

There  are  a  great  many  more  small  islands  aboot  Mad^sC3r,  3" i 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  laid  down  in  maps,  bat  no  where  t'?- 
scribed. 

Leaving  therefore  the  eastern  worid  and  the  IiKlics,  we  now  fu'n 
round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  opens  to  our  view  the  Adanr  c 
an  immense  dcean  lying  between  the  two  grand  divisions  of  the  g^'tx". 
having  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  or  the  oW  worW,  on  tb«  east ;  ^^ 
America,  or  the  new  world,  on  the  west :  towards  which  divisioc  ^^^ 
jjow  steer  onr  course,  touching  on  our  way  at  the  following  islands  or^u 
(he  African  coast,  that  have  not  yet  been  described,  ris.  St.  Hdre^, 
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'nsioD,  St.  Mattlicw,  St.  Thoiuas^  &c.  Goree,  Cape  Vcrd,  the  Ca- 
and  Madeira  islands.     See  the  Map. 

\  HELENA.  The  first  island  on  this  side  the  Cape  is  St.  Helena* 
tcdia  west  long.  5.  49,  south  lat.  15.  55,  being  1200  miles  west  of 
ontinent  of  Africa,  and  1800  ea^t  of  South  America.  The  island  » 
k,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  circumference,  very  high  and  veiy 
,  and  only  accessible  at  the  landing-place,  in  a  small  valley  at  the 
od  of  it,  which  is  defended  by  batteries  of  guns  platited  level  witb 
ater  j  and  as  the  waves  are  perpetually  dashing  on  the  shore,  it  !# 
ally  difficult  landing  even  there.  I'here  is  no  other  anchorage 
the  island  bat  at  Chapel  Valley  Bay  |  and,  as  the  wind  always  blows 
fie  south-east,  if  a  ship  overshoots  the  island  ever  'So  little,  she 
recover  it  again.  The  English  plantations  here  alFord  potatoes 
mis,  with  fig<<,  plantains,  bananas,  grapes,  kidney -beans,  and 
corn :  of  the  last,  however,  most  part  is  devoured  by  rats,  which 
r  in  the  rocks,  and  cannot  be  destroyed ;  so  that  the  flour  they 
filmost  wholly  imported  from  England  5  and  in  times  of  scarcity  * 
nernlly  eat  yams  and  potatoes  instead  of  bread.  Though  the 
ppears  on  every  side  a  hard  barren  rock,  yet  it  is  agreeably  di« 
1  with  hills  and  plains,  adorned  with  plantations  of  fruit-trees 
ien-stu/F.  They  have  great  plenty  of  hogs,  bullocks,  poultry, 
geese,  and  turkeys,  with  which  they  supply  the  sailors,  taking 
nge  shirts,  drawers,  or  any  light  cloths,  pieces  of  calico,  silks, 
jrrack,  sugar,  &c. 

Jena  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  ta 
the  festival  of  the  empress  Helena,  mother  of  thfe  emperor  Con- 
he  Great,  whose  name  it  still  bears.  It  does  not  appear  that  tb«( 
se  ever  planted  a  colony  here :  and  the  English  East-India  Com- 
;  possession  of  it  in  1600,  and  held  it  without  interruption  tiH 
073,  wIhsd  the  Dutch  took  it  by  surprize.  However,  the  Eng- 
T  tlie  command  of  captain  Mundeii,  recovered  it  again  within 
of  a  year,  and  at  the  same  time  took  three  Dutch  East-India 
lay  in  the  road.  There  are  about  200  families  in  the  island, 
hem  descended  from  English  parents.  The  East -India  ships 
jter  and  fresh  provisions  here,  in  their  way  home;  but  the 
small,  and  the  wind  so  much  against  them,  outward-bound^ 
len  very  seldom  see  it, 

)paDy*s  affairs  arc  here  managed  by  a  governor,  deputy-go- 
1  sto^c^- keeper,  who  have  standing  salaries  allowed  by  the 
besides  a  public  table,  well  furnished,  to  which  all  coax* 
jxisters  of  ships,  and  principal  passengers,  are  welcome.* 
JJON.  This  island  is  situated  in  7  deg.  4g  mio.  south  lat. 
1 8  min.  west  long.  600  miles  north-west  of  St.  Helena :  it 
tiame  frOm  its  being  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on  Ascen* 
nd  is  a  mountainous  barren  island,'  about  twenty  miles  rounds 
ired  3  but  it  has  a  safe  convenient  harbour,  where  the£ast« 
cnerally  touch,  tolumish  themselves  with  turtle,  or  tortoises, 
r^"  plentiful  here,  and  vastly  lat^,  some  of  them  weighing 
ound.s  each.  The  sailors  going  ashore  in  the  night-time, 
rn  tv&ro  or  three  hundred  of  them  on  their  backs  before 
,d  are  {sometimes  so  cruel  as  to  turn  many  more  thati  the/ 
hem  to  die  on  the  shore. 

!^H£ AV.      This  is  a  small  island  lying  in  6*1  west  long,  antl 

:.    300  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Ascension,  and  wa.4  alsQ 

tbe  Portuguese ,  ^bo  plaptc^  aad  ke|>t  |>QssessioR  p|^  ^t  fqf 
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»cme  time,  but  afterwards  deserted  it.  Tliis  Ukod  now  moBos  afim. 
lubitrd,  having  little  to  invite  other  nations  to  setUe  tbae,  cxcrpi  j 
soiall  bkc  ot  frc!>b  water. 

The  four  fbilowirg  islands,  viz.  St.  THOMAS,  ANABOA,PRlNC  tS 
ISLAND,  and  FERNANDOPO,  are  situated  in  the  gidt"  rf  ^^ 
nea,  between  Congo  and  Benin:  all  of  tbem  were  first discocemi  Lr 
the  Portuguese,  and  are  still  in  possession  of  that  nation,  and  fomkh 
sbipp'ns:  with  fresh  water  and  provisions  as  tbey  pass  bf . 

CAFi!:.  VEfiD  ISLANDS.  These  islands  arc  so  called  from  a  r  ..- 
of  thnt  name  on  tlie  African  cpast,  near  the  nver  Gambia,  over  agnnn' 
which  ibcf  lie,  at  the  distance  of  300  mUes,  between  ^  and  36  drr, 
west  long,  and  14  and  IS  dc^.  north  lat.  They  were  diiCGwered  in  t.  - 
year  \460,  by  the  Portuguese,  and  are  about  twenty  in  nniDber;  t.j! 
some  of  them,  being  only  barren  uninhabited  rocks,  are  not  w«ith  m- 
tice.  St.  Jago,  Bravo,  Fogo,  Mayo,  Bonavista,  Sal,  St.  NicWa,  bt 
Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Santa  Cms,  and  St.  Antonio,  are  the  inoBt  odou- 
derable,  and  are  snbjed  to  the  Portuguese.  The  air,  geaenDj  sfcak- 
ing,  is  %*ery  hot,  and  in  some  of  thein  very  unwholesome.  Thef  are 
Inhabited  by  Europeans,  or  the  descendants  of  Europeans,  soil  BCfnr^ 

St.  Jago,  where  the  Portuguese  viceroy  resides,  is  tbe  roost  (wiiii. 
best  inhabited,  and  largest  of  them  all,  being  150  miles  io  orono^c^ 
xence;  yet  it  is  ooouutainous,  and  has  much  barreu  land  in  iL  lii 
produce  is  sugar,^  cotton,  some  wine,'  Indian  com,  cocoa-DU(»,  ora^ 
and  other  tropical  fruits,  plenty  of  roots,  and  gardcn-stuCi  bttt  ti?r 
plant  of  noo.st  consequence  to  them  is  the  madder,  wUidi  gnTws  in 
abundance  among  the  clitfs.  Here  is  also  plenty  of  hogs  and  pookrr, 
and  some  of  the  prettiest  green  monkeys,  with  black  faces,  tiatff?  t>' 
be  met  with  any  where.  Bay.3.  or  Praya  (famous  for  an  adioo  bctvea 
an  English  and  French  squadron),  is  situated  on  the  east  side,  lis<a  goo^ 
port,  and  is  seldom  without  ships ;  tliose  outward -bound  to  Guiaea  or 
the  East  Indies,  from  England,  Holland,  and  Fiance,  olteo  kncbiiii 
here  fpr  water  and  refreshments. 

In  the  island  of  MAYO,  or  MAY,  immense  quantitia  of  lalC  are 
made  by  the  heat  of  the  si^n  from  the  sea- water,  which  at  spiing-iido  is 
received  into  a  sort  of  pan  formed  by  a  sand- bank,  which  roos  tlaog  the 
coast  for  two  or  three  miles.  Here  the  English  drive  acowder^ 
trade  for  salt,  and  have  commonly  a  man  of  war  to  guard  the  vesieb  tb^ 
come  to  load  with  it,  which  in  some  years  amount  to  a  hundred  or 
iuore.  The  salt  costs  nothing,  except  lor  raking  it  together,  wheeling 
it  out  of  ihe  pond,  and  carrying  it  on  asses  to  the  boats,  which  is  dose 
at  a  very  cheap  rate.  Several  of  our  ships  come  hither  for  a  firdgbt  of 
asses,  wliich  they  carry  to  fiarbadoes  and  other  British  pkntatioai.  Vi^ 
inhabitants  of  this  island,  even  the  governor  and  priests,  are  all  oegittt , 
^d  speak  tl^e  Portuguese  language.  The  negro  governor  apedi  i 
small  present  from  eveiy  commander  that  loads  salt,  and  is  ptoed  n:> 
be  invited  on  board  their  ships.  The  sea- water  is  to  dear  oo  this  cas^- 
that  an  English  sailor  who  dropped  his  watch  percdved  it  at  the  bot* 
torn,  though  many  fathoms  deep,  and  had  it  brought  op  by  aae  of  ^ 
natrve^:,  wno  are  in  general  expert  at  diving. 

The  island  of  FOGO  is  remarkable  for  bang  a  volcano,  eootsxa^^ 
sending  up  sulpbureoas  exhalations  5  and  fomettoKS  the  flame  brol^ 
forth  like  ^Cna,  in  a  terrible  pann^,  tfamwiiig  oat  puiaice-itOBCi  llut 
annoy  all  the  ac^acenc  parts. 

GOKEE  is  situated  within  caosoa-abot  of  Cape  Vcrd,  N.  kt.  14-41 
W.  long.  i^.20j  and  wa9  ^  c^Uql  >/  \bt  Putdi  inm  w  UndiMi 
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of  the  same  name  ia  Holland.  It  is  a  sniall  spot,  not  exceeding 
niles  ifl  drcaniference  ;  but  its  importance  arises  from  its  sitiiaxioa 
jde  so  wax  Cape  Verd,  and  has  been  ther^re  au  object  of  con* 
n  between  European  nations.  It  was  first  possessed  by  the  Dutcb« 
diocDi  in  1663,  it  was  taken  by  the  Englisli ;  but  in  lf)65  it  wat 
n  by  (he  Dutch,  and  in  I667  subdued  by  the  frtadi,  in  wliose 
sion  it  remained  till  tl^e  year  17^9*  when  the  British  arms,  everf 
triumphant,  again  redtxxsd  it ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  French 
reatyof  peace  in  1763.  It  was  retaken  by  liie  English  the  last 
ut  given  np  again  by  the  peace  of  IJ S3^ 

VARIES.  The  Canaries,  anciently  called  the  Fortunate  Islands* 
m  ill  oarober,  and  situated  between  12  and  1(>  de§.  west  lon^. 
urcen  2;  apd  2ddeg.  north  lat.  about  l.'iO  miles  south-west  ot 
0.  1  heir  particular  names  are  Falma,  Hiero,  Gomera,  Tene« 
rand  Canaria,  Fuerteventura,  and  Langarote.  These  islands 
pure  temperate  air/  and  abound  in  the  most  'delicious  fruits:^ 
y  grapes^  wluch  produce  those  rich  wines  that  obtain  the  name 
ry,  of  which  the  greatest  part  is  exported  to  England,  to  the 
it  is  computed,  in  time  of  peace,  of  10,000  hogsheads  annua]!/, 
aries  abound  with  those  little  beautiful  birds  that  bear  (heir 
id  are  now  so  common  and  so  much  admired  in  Europe  $  but 
i  notes  in  their  native  land  far  excel  those  in  a  cage  or  foreign 

Canary,  which  communicates  its  name  to  the  whole,  is  about 
in  circumference,  and  so  extremely  fertile,  as  to- produce  two 
n  a  year.  TenerifFe,  the  largest  of  these  islands  next  to  that 
and  Canary,  is  about  1 20  imiles  round  $  a  fertile  coimtrf 
in  corn,  wine,  and  pil,  though  it  is  pretty  mjich  encumbered 
I  tains,  particularly  the  Feak.  Captain  Glass  observes;  that  in 
with  this  island,  in  clear  weatlier,  the  Peak  may  be  easilf 
It  120  XDales  distance,  and  in  sailing  from  it  at  \50.  Tiie 
iscent  io  tlie  form  of  a  sugar-loaf,  about  fifteen  miles  in-cir» 
',  andj  according  to  the  accomit  of  Sprat,  bishop  of  Bo« 
blished  in  the  Philosophical  Transa^ons,  nearly  tiiree  miiei 
iir-,  t>ot  lately  ascertained  to  be  only  13,2b'3  feet,  lliis 
.  a  voJcaoo.  and  socnetimes  throws  out  such. quantities  of 
meltecLore,  as  to  convert  the  richest  lands  iuto  barren  der 
;e  islaads  were  tii^st  discovered  and  planted  by  the  Cartiiagi* 
he  Homana,  destroying  that  state,  put  a  sto|>  to  the  naviga* 
vest  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  Canaries  lay  concealed  from 
ic  wcM'Id^  until  they  weve  again  discovered  by  the  Spaniards 
X405,  to  ^bom  they  still  belong.  It  is  remarkable,  tl^at 
natives  resemble  th.e  Afjicans  in  their  stature  and  com* 
n  the  Spaniards  first  came  among  them,  their  language^  wa« 
1  that  spoken  on  the  continent  ^  they  retained  none  of  their 
ie  inasters  of  no  science,  and  did  not  know  tliere  was  aof 
i  vporld  besides  their  own. 

VS.  Xfae  three  islands  called  the  Madeiras  are  situated. 
the  author  of  Aason^s  voyage,  in  a  fine  climate,  in  32-27 
from  18-aO  to  1^-30  westkmg.  about  100  miles  north  of 
and  as  many  woat  of  Sallee^  in  Morocco.  The  largest^ 
e  rest  <lenve  the  general  name  of  Madeiras,  on^account  of 
rly  almoat  covered  with  wood,  is  about  seventy -five  miles 
sd^    Aod  180  in  cireumfereoce.    It  is  composed  of  one 
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the  declivity  of  wblch,  on  the  south  side,  is  cultivated,  aad  lt^citpcr«ri 
with  vine)'ards ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  slope  the  merchsDri iBtr  fexr^ 
their  country-seats,  which  form  a  very  agreeable  prospe6t  Ibmr  « 
but  one  considerable  town  in  the  whole  island,  which  is  named  Tnirir. 
seated  on  the  south  part  of  the  island,  at  the  bottom  cH  a  large  bsj  *  to- 
wards the  sea  it  is  defended  by  a  high  wall,  with  a  battery  of  cwoc-r. 
and  is  the  only  place  where  it  is  possible  for  a  boat  to  hod;  and  in- 
here the  beach  is  covered  with  large  stonos^  and  a  violent  suif  cootiru- 
ally  beats  upon  it. 

Thongh  tliis  island  seems  to  have  been  known  to  theaodeats  t^  ' 
lay  concealed  for  many  geoerations,  and  was  at  length  discovnrd  I- ; 
the  Portuguese  in  ]5]9  3  but  others  assert  that  it  was  first dtscarerni  r  • 
an  Englishman  in  the  year  1344.     Be  that  as  it  may,  thc!^»tujuc  • 
took  possession  of  it^  and  are  still  almost  the  only  people  who  iDiabrt  i: 
The  Portuguese,  at  their  first  landing,  £nding  it  little  better  tbo  4 
thick  forest,  rendered  the  ground  capable  of  cultivation,  by  srtfiaj  tiT" 
to  this  wood  ;  and  it  is  now  very  fertile,  producing,  in  great  sfaftodsscr, 
the  richest  wine,  sugar,  the  most  delicious  fniits,  e^pedailf  onsfv^. 
lemon!),  and  pomegranates ;  together  with  corn,  honey,  and  iw   i» 
abounds  also  with  boars  and  other  wild  beasts,  and  with  all  ml*  *A 
fowls,  besides  numerous  groves  of  cedar-trees,  and  those  that^ridddn- 
gon's  blood,  mastic,  and  other  gums.    The  inhabitants  c^  thb  ubnyV- 
the  best  sweetmeats  in  the  world,  and  succeed  wonderfolly  in  pitseTri:^' 
citrons  and  oranges,  and  in  making  marmelade  aiHi  perfoniod  p2stf«, 
which  exceed  those  of  Genoa.   The  sugar  tlicy  make  is  extremdj  b^3r. 
tifnl,  and  smells  naturally  of  violets.     This  indeed  is  said  to  be  Ac  r.rt 
place  in  the  west  where  that*  manufadurc  was  set  on  foot,  «d  fr-'-ri 
thence  was  carried  to  the  Brasils  in  America.  The  Portngnese,  not  find- 
ing it  so  profitable  as  at  first,  have  pulled  up  the  greatest  part  of  thr: 
sugar-canes,  and  planted  vineyards  in  their  stead,  which  prodoce«e^«- 
ral  sorts  of  excellent  wine,  particularly  that  which  bears  the  mnir  u 
tJie  island,  Malmsey, •  and  Tent;  of  all  which  the  tnhabitaats ookrir J 
sell  prodigious  quantities.     Not  less  than  20,000  bogsh^db  of  Msoeira, 
it  is  said,  are  yearly  exported,  the  greatest  part  to  the  Wat  lodiei,  c$p*- 
.  daily  to  Barbadoes ;  the  Madeira  wine  not  only  endurii^ahotdiau'c 
better  than  any  other,  but  even  being  improved  when  exposed  to  th^ 
sun  in  barrels  after  the  bung  is  taken  out.  '  It  b  said  no  vcDomcxuan}* 
mal  can  live  here.    Of  the  two  other  islands,  one  called  Porto  Sso!«. 
which  lies  at  a  stuall  distance  from  Maddra,  is  about  eight  miki  is  con>* 
pass,  and  extremely  fertile.    It  has  very  good  harbours,  where  sl'^i^t 
may  ride  with  safety  against  all  winds  except  the  south-west,  sod  ii 
frequented  by  Indiamen  outward  and  homeward-boood«    The  otbcr 
•  island  is  an  inconsiderable  barren  rock. 

A2rOR£S.     Leaving  the  Madeiras,  with  which  we  close  theaccourt 
of  Africa,  we  continue  our  course  westward,   through  this  immrti^ 
ocean,  wl)ich  brings  us  to  the  Azores,  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  ^'e>t* 
ern  Islands,  situated  between  %5  and  32  deg.  west  long,  and  betvera 
37  and  40  north  lat.  goOroilep  west  of  P<Mtugal,  andasmapycastot 
Newfoundland,  lying  almost  in  the  mid-way  between  Europe  and  Amr* 
rica.    They  are  nine  in  rnnnber,  and  are  named  Santa  Maria,  St  Ml* 
guel  or  St.  Michael,  Tercera,  Si.  George,  Gracbsa,  Fayal,  Pico,  Rom, 
»nd  Corvo.    They  were  discovered  In  the  middle  of  the  fifteeotb  cen- 
tury by  Joshua  Vaader  Bei|^,  a  oierchant  of  firugea  in  Flanden,  who 
♦"  "  ^®y»ge  to  lisboD,  was,  by  stress  of  weather,  dnvcn  to  thae  isUnd*. 

\v^i6h  k9  fcHUHl  d<»tiimc  of  Mtf  biuati,  apd  caUod  (bm  tbc 
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;,   On  bit  arrival  at  Lisbon,  he  boasted  of  tfiis  discovery ;  on 

the  Portugi2ese  set  sail  immediately  aod  took  possession  of  tbem, 

they  still  retain.  Tbey  were  called  in  general  the  Azores,  from 
^at  Dumber  of  hawks  and  falcons  found  among  them.    AH  these 

eujoyavery  dearand  serene  sky,  with  a  salubrious  air,  but  are 
d  to  violent  earthquakes,  from  which  they  have  frequently  suf- 

and  also  by  inundation^  of  the  surrounding  waves.  Tbey  are, 
IT,  extremely  fertile  in  com,  wine,  and  a  variety  of  fruits,  also 
fowl,  and  nsk  It  is  said  that  no  poisonous  or  noxious  animal 
90  the  Azores,  and  that,  if  carried  thither,  they  will  expire  in  a 
irs. 

licbael,  which  is  the  largest,  being  near  100  miles  in  circum- 
,  and  containing  50,000  inhabitants,  was  twice  invaded  aod 
ed  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  queen  £lizabeth.  Tercera 
ost  important  of  these  islands,  on  account  of  its  liarboor,  whicb 
)U$  and  has  good  anchorage  3  but  it  is  exposed  to  the  south-east 

its  capital  town,  Angca,  contains  a  cathedral  and  five  churches, 
\e  residence  of  the  governor  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  of  the 
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ITS  DISCOVERY  AND  CONQUEST. 

now  to  treat  of  a  country  of  vast  extent  and  fertility,  and 
ich^  though  little  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  art,  owes  in  many 
nore  to  that  of  nature  than  any  other  division  of  the  globe. 
:ular  circumstances  of  this  country  require  that  we  should  in 
sure  vary  our  plan,  and,  before  describing  its  present  state,  af- 
information  with  regard  to  its  discovery  as  is  most  necessary 
Dg  our  readers. 

»  the  close  of  the  15th  century,  Venice  and  Genoa  were  the 
rs  in  Europe  who  owed  their  support  to  commerce.  An  in- 
of  interests  inspired  a  mutual  rlvalship ;  but  in  traffic  Venice 
superior.  She  engrossed  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  then, 
always,  the  most  valuable  in  the  world,  but  hitherto  entirely 
hroiigh  the  inland  parts  of  Asia,  or  by  the  way  of  Egypt  and 
3.  In  this  state  of  alYaIrs,  Columbus,  a  native  of  Genoa, 
viedge  of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth,  however  attained,  was 
'lor  to  the  general  notions'  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  con- 
)je^  of  sailing  to  the  Indies  by  a  bold  and  unknown  route, 
iiing  to  his  country  a  new  source  of  ^opulence  and  power. 
3posaI  of  sailing  westward  to  the  Indies  was  rejedled  by  the 

chinierical,  and  the  principles  on  which  it  was  founded 
nned  as  absurd.  Stung  with  disappointmeit  and  indigna- 
bus  retired  from  his  country,  and  laid  his  scheme  before  the 
nee  I  ^'Iiere  his  reception  w^as  still  more  mortifying,  and 
rdiog  to  the  pradice  of  that  people,  he  was  laughed  at  aod 
f  enry  VII.  of  England  was  his  next  resort  j  but  the  cau- 

of  that  prince  were  the  most  opposite  imaginable  to  a  great 
n  design.  In  Portugal,  where  the  spirit  of  adventure  and 
>ut  tbis  time  began  to  operate,  he  had  reason  to  expe^ 
r.      But  the  Portuguese  contented  themselves  with  creep- 
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ing  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  discovering  one  cape  after  laotLrr 
tfaey  had  no  notion  of  venturing  boldly  into  the  open  lei,  Sacb  tl- 
peafcd  disappointments  would  have  broken  the  spirit  of  ray  mn  hw 
Columbus.  The  expedition  required  expence,  and  he  had  nefthms  '.. 
defray  it.  His  mind,  however,  still  remained  firm  ;  he  became  the  mvr- 
intrnt  on  his  design,  the  more  difficulty  he  fotind  in  acoxnplidibg  !. 
and  was  inspired  with  that  noble  entixnsiasm  which  alwajf  BHiLi'r 
an  adventurous  and  original  genius.  Spain  was  now  his  only  rcsrorc 
aad  there,  after  eight  years  attendance,  he  succeeded,  and  chj'iJT 
through  the  inierest  of  qneen  Isabella.  Columbus  now  scl  uA,  ror  ^ 
1492,  witlj  a  Hcet  of  three  ships,  upon  the  raotjt  adventurrios  mtni^4 
CTcr  undertaken  by  man,  and  in  the  fate  of  which  the  i'-lBbitMits  •: 
two  worlds  were  interested.  In  this  \'Dyagc  be  had  a  thousand  difs*  :•• 
tics  to  contend  with  ;  the  most  striking  was  the  varialiofl  of  tlemiT)- 
pass,  then  first  observed,  and  which  seemed  to  threaten  ihrtlhei/v^ 
of  nature  were  altered  in  an  unknown  ocean,  and  that  the  ariygti  -\- 
kc  had  left  wan  ready  to  forsake  him.  His  sailors,  always  diaooieni'.-. 
BOW  bcoke  out  into  open  mutiny,  threatening  to  throw  him  o'.f- 
board,  and  insisted  on  tlieir  return.  But  tlic  firmness  of  ihc  cctDmxv.6rt 
and  much  more  the  discover^'  of  land,  after  a  voyage  of  33  days,  pat  r., 
cndto  thecomn^olion.  Columbus  first  landed  on  one  of  tbe  "Bic?nj  j 
Islands  >  but  here,  to  his  surprise  and  sorrow,  disccvt»red,  from  thep  - 
▼erty  of  the  inhabitants,  that  these  could  not  \x  the  Indies  be  wis  :j 
quest  of.  In  steering  southward,  however,  he  found  the  island  ci!  J 
Hispaniola,  abounding  in  ail  the  necessaries  of  hie,  inltabiled  by 
inaue  aad  hospitable  pe(»pie,  and,  what  wcs  of  still  ?rtaier  cooseqiic: 
as  it  ensured  his  favourable  reception  at  home,  promising,  ficxn  ^ 
samples  he  received,  considerable  quantities  of  gold.  This  island  tb '^  - 
lore  he  proposed  to  make  the  centre  of  his  discoveries  ;  and,  hiring  c^' 
upon  it  a  few  of  his  companions,  as  the  ground- word  of  a  ooIonY,  rercin- 
ed  to  Spain  to  procure  the  necessary  reinforcements. 

The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona :  Columbus  travelled  thit!i«r  fuy'^ 
Seville,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  attended  bf  some  of  tl/- 
inhabitiiDts,    the  gold,  tl)o  arms^  the  utensils,  and  omaments  nf  t)  c 
coimtry  he  had  discovered.    This  entry  into  Barcelona  v«  a  spfcir.- 
©f  triumph  more  glorious  than  that  of  conquerors,  more  nncammon. 
and  more  innocent.     In  this  voyage  he  had  'acquired  a  gectnl  bo^- 
ledge.of  all  the  islands  in  the  great  sea  which  divides  North  and  SnL':i 
America  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  that  tlierc  was  an  ocean  between  hitn  jr : 
,  China.     The  countries  which  he  had  discovered  were  con^derfd  2^  j 
part  of  India.     Even  after  the  error  which  gave  rise  to  this  opinioD  w  -• 
detected,  and  the  true  position  of  the  new  world  wiis  ascertained,  • 
fiame  has  remained,  and  the  appellation  of  tl>c  IFesi  Indies  is  f;iTcn  by  ?- 
the  people  of  Europe  to  the  country,  and  tliat  of  Indians  to  iti  inhi.^  - 
tants.    Thus  were  the  West  Indies  discovered  by  seeking  a  passJ^c  ' 
the  East  j  and,  even  after  the  discovery,  still  conceived  to  bespat' 
the  Eastern  hemisphere.     The  present  success  of  Columbus,  bis  torrr: 
disappointments,  and  die  glory  attending  so  unexpei-ted  a  discct^- 
tendered  the  court  of  Spain  as  eager  to  forward  hii  designs  now,  ^  ' 
had  been  dilatory  before.     A  fleet  of  seventeen  sail  was  immf^.  *  * 
prepared  ;  ail  the  necessaries  for  conquest  or  discovery  ^"crt  cmh^I^/ 
JLSOOrncn,  among  w;hom  were  several  of  high  rank  and  fort  one.  r  > 
pared  to  accompany  Columbus,    now    appointed   governor   with  ■-■" 
BUftt  ample  authority.     It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  the  ct    - 
of  thii  greaL  sudn,  in^st  conceiving  tlie  ideft  ol'  dbcio  discmenci,  ^ 
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nclfy  111  the  etecntioD  of  the  plan  he  had  tooetWeA,  TDost  dfl^ 
otir  fldonratioo.  Instead  of  hurrying  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from 
and  to  another,  ^hich,  cqnsidering  the  ordinary  motives  to  ac- 
x>ng  mankind,  was  naturally  to  be  expeded,  Colarobos.  with 
field  before  him,  .unable  to  turn  on  either  hand  witbon^ Ending 
jeds  of  bis  curiosity  and  his  pride,  determined  rather  to  turn  to 
antage  of  the  court  of  Spain  the  discoveries  he  had  already  made^ 
acquire  for  himself  the  unavailing  applause  of  visiting  a  numbef 
own  coontries,  from  which  he  reaped  no  other  benefit  but  the 
:  of  seeing  them.  With  this  view  he  made  for  Hispantola,  where 
jlished^a  colony,  and  ere^d  forts  in  the  most  advantageous 
for  securing  the  dependence  of  the  natives.  Having  spent  a 
able  time  in  this  employment,  and  laboured  for  establishing  this 
with  as  much  zeal  and  assiduity  as  if  his  views  had  extended  no 
he  next  proceeded  to  ascertain  the  importance  of  his  other  dis- 
,  and  to  examine  what  advantages  were  most  likely  to  be  derived 
m.  He  had  already  touched  at  Cuba,  which,  from  some  spe- 
seeiped  a  rich  discovery ;  but  whether  it  was  an  island,  or  a 
xne  great  continent,  he  was  altogether  uncertain.  To  ascer* 
point  was  the  present  objc6t  of  his  attention.  In  coasung  along 
icrn  shore  of  Cuba,  Columbus  was  entangled  in  a  multitude  of 
if  which  he  reckoned  16O  in  one  day.  These  islands,  which 
I  inhabited,  and  abounding  in  all  the  necessaries  oi  life,  gave 
opportunity  of  reileding  on  this  fertility  of  nature  where  the 
pe6ted  nothing  but  the  barren  ocean ;  he  called  them  Jardin  de 
or  the  Queen's  Garden,  in  gratitude  to  his  royal  benefactress, 
always  uppermost  in  his  memory.  In  the  same  voyage,  Ja- 
13  discovered.  But  to  so  many  difficulties  was  Columbus  ex- 
I  an  unknown  sea,  among  rocks,  shelves,  and  sands,  that  he 

0  Hispaniola  without  learning  any  tiling  more  certain  with  re- 
iba,  the  main  objed  of  this  enterprise. 

first  success  of  this  great  man,  the  public  diffidence  was  turn* 
miration ;  but,  by  a  continuance  of  the  same  success,  admira- 
nerated  into  envy.  His  enemies  in  Spain  set  every  spring  in 
ainst  bimj  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  finding  specious 
^  accusation  against  such  as  are  employed  in  the  execution  of 
^e  and  connplicated  plan.  An  officer  was  dispatched  from  Spain, 
Is  charader  to  a6t  the  part  of  a  spy  and  informer,  and  whose 
>Iainly  demonstrated  to  Columbus  the  necessity  of  returning 
,  in  order  to  obviate  the  objections  or  calumny  of  his  ene- 

ot  without  great  difficulty  that  he  was  enabled  to  set  out  on 
pedition;  still  more  famous  than  any^  he  had  hitherto  under- 
s  designed  to  stand  to  the  southward  of  the  Canaries  until  he 
iT  the  equinodial  line,  and.  then  to  proceed  directly  west- 
he  might  di^icover  what  opening  that  might  afibrd  lo  India, 
V  islands,  or  what  continent,  might  reward  his  labour.  In  this 
after  being  king  buried  in  a  thick  fog,  and  suficring  num- 
Dnvcniehces  from  the  excessive  heats  and  rains  between  the 
y  w^ere  at  length  favoured  with  a  smart  gale,  and  went  be- 
ceen  days  to  the  westward.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  a  sea- 
)ci^  which  was  an  island^  on  the  coast  of  Guiana,  now  called 

1  laving  passed  this  island,  and  two  others  which  lie  in  the 
le  great  river  Oroooco,  the  admiral  was  surprised,  with  an 
he  ha€(  ncrer  sedc  bdfore ;  this  was  the  frightful  tumult 
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of  the  waves,  oecadoned  by  a  coaflid  between  the  ^&  of  tbe  «:7i 
wod  the  rapid  current  of  the  immense  river  Qroooco.  Bat»  sailing  fo'-. 
ward;  he  plainly  discovered  that  they  were  in  fresh  water;  and  judii.;; 
lightly  tl)at  it  was  improbable  any  island  should  supply  so  vast  a  r>.c 
ht  began  to  suspe^  he  had  discovered  the  continent ;  bat  when  he  It^i 
the  river,  and  found  tltat  the  land  continued  on  the  westward  for  a  iir^-i; 
way,  he  wa^  convinced  of  it.  Satisfied  with  this  discovery,  be  yir  >: 
to  the  uneasiness  and  distresses  of  his  crew,  and  bore  away  for  Hispan: ..  i 
In  the  course  of  this  discovery,  Columbus  landed  at  several  places,  wl-c^t . 
in  a  fritmlly  m;inuer,  he  traded  with  the  inhabitants,  and  found  gold  a  : 
ytaii  in  toKinble  plenty. 

AlxKJt  tliis  lime  the  spirit  of  discovery  spread  itself  widely,  asd  tcj".' 
adventurers  all  over  Europe  wished  to  acquire  the  reputation  of  Colurr  - 
bus,  witiiout  possessing  his  abilities.     The  Portuguese  <fiscoiiVrd£r.- 
si),  which  makes  at  present  tlie  most  valuable  part  of  their  posse&sktn.- 
Cabot,  a  native  of  Bristol,  discovered  the  north-east  coasts,  uiucbair^r- 
wards  composed  the  British  empire  in  North  America :  and  AnrrigoVc.— 
puccio,  a  merchant  of  Florence,   sailed  to  the  southern  conthicnt  r>* 
America;  and,  being  a  man  of  address,  had  the  honour  of  giriog  1*  < 
^  name  to  half  the  globe.     But  no  one  is  now  imposed  on  by  thcr  tusnt , 
all  the  world  knows  that  Columbus  was  the  first  discoverer.    ITjcb'-ir  : 
deprived  of  the  honour  of  giving  name  to  the  new  world,  was  one  diii 
smallest  mortifications  to  which  this  great  man  was  compelkd  tosub-!'. :. 
For,  such  were  ihe  clamours  of  his  enemies,  and  the  ingratitude  d  i:  • 
conrtof  Spain,  that,  after  discovering  the  continent,  and  making  fctt- 
flements  in  the  islands  of  America,  he  was  treated  likcatriiur,  2::.! 
carried  over  to  Europe  in  irons.     He  enjoyed,  however,  the  gKny  o:' 
rendering  the  one-half  of  the  world  known  to  the  other;  a  {lay  hi 
much  the  more  precious,  as  it  was  untainted  by  cnidcy  or  plu&'> :. 
which  disfi!gured  all  the  exploits  of  those  who  came  after  him  and  y:- 
complishcd  the  execution  of  his  plan.     He  fully  vindicated  hinueif  «: 
Gourt,  was  restored  to  favour,  and  undertook  another  vojrage,  in  vhc  N 
be  suffered  great  fatigues.     He  returned  to  Spain,  and  died  at  Va2i:J«- 
lid»  in  1506,  in  the  <5pth  year  of  his  age.     The  succeeding  governi.'i 
of  Cuba  and  Hispaniola  endeavoured  to  purchase  the  same  advaotaz'  » 
by  the  blood  of  the  natives,  which  Columbus  bad  obtained  by  bis  !,(•«•.! 
aense  and  humanity.    These  islands  contained  mines  of  gold.    The  I  In- 
dians only  knew  where  they  were  situated  5  and  the  extreme  avaricf  <  1 
the  Spaniards,  too  furious  to  work  by  the  gentle  means  of  perduast-r. 
hurried  them  to  a^s  of  the  most  shocking  violence  and  cruelty  aga  tim 
those  unhappy  men,  who,  they  believed,  concealed  from  them  pan  i : 
their  treasure.     The  slaughter  once  begun,  they  set  no  bounds  Co  \\  •  .r 
fury;  in  a  few  years  they  depopulated  Hispaniola,  which  ooatsi..^i 
three  millions  of  inhabitants  j  and  Cuba,  that  had  about  600,000.    Bar- 
tholomew de  las  Casas,  a  witness  of  those  barbarous  depopobtions,  %3\^ 
that  the  Spaniards  went  out  with  their  dogs  to  hunt  after  men.    1.' 
unhappy  savages,  almost  naked  and  unarmed,  were  pursued  Hke  Cr'  ■ 
into  the  forests,  devoured  by  dogs,  killed  with  gun-shot,  or  surpfxZ' . 
and  burnt  in  their  habitations. 

The  Spaniards  had  hitherto  only  visited  the  continent :  from  vh^* 
they  saw  with  their  eyes,  or  learned  by  report,  they  cooje^urcd  tbatti..i 
piu-i  of  the  new  world  would  afford  a  still  more  valuable  conqnc-' 
Fernando  Cortez  was  dispatched  from  Cuba  wiih  6OO  men,  IS  honcv 
and  a  small  number  of  field-pieces.  Witli  this  inconsiderable  force.  !jc 
proi>oaed  to  subdue  the  most  powerful  state  gq  the  continent  of  Ajnerici. 
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the  empire  of  Mexico^  rich,  powerRiI,  and  inhabited  by 
of  Indians  passionately  fond  of  war^  and  then  headed  by  Mon- 
>vbose  fame  in  arms  struck  terror  into  the  neighbouring  nations, 
tstory^  to  be  true,  was  more  improbable  and  romantic  than  that 
ar.  The  empire  of  Mexico  had  subsisted  for  ages ;  its  inha-« 
t  is  said,  were  not  rude  and  barbarous,  every  thing  announced 
d  and  intdtigent  people.  They  knew,  like  the  Egyptians  of 
se  wisdom  is  still  admired  in  this  particular,  that  the  year  con- 
iriy  of  365  days.     Their  superiority  in  military,  affairs  was  the 

admiration  and  terror  over  all  the  continent ;  and  their  go- 
t,  founded  on  the  sure  basis  of  laws  combined  wuth  religion, 

0  bid  defiance  to  time  itself.     Mexico,  the  capital  of  the  em- 
ated  in  the  middle  of  .a  spacious  lake,  was  the  noblest  monu*. 
American  industry.     It  communicated  with  the  continent  by 

causeways,  which  were  carried  tlirough  the  lake.  The  city 
lired  for  its  buildings,  all  of  stone,  its  squares, and  market- 
\e  shops  which  glittered  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  sump- 
aces  of  Montezuma,  some  erected  on  columns  of  jasper,  and 
g  whatever  was  most  ra^e,  curious,  or  useful.     But  all  the 

of  this  empire  could  not  defend  it  against  the  Spaniards, 
in  his  march^  met  with  a  feeble  opposition  from  the  nations 
;  coast  of  Mexico,  who  were  terrified  at  their  first  appearance: 
kc  animals  on  which  the  Spanish  officers  were  mounted,  thear- 
iinder  which  issued  from  theif  hands,  the  wooden  castles,  which 
ed  them  over  the  ocean,  struck  a  panic  into  the  natives,  from 
ley  did  not  refcover  until  it  was  too  late.  Wherever  the 
s  marched,  they  spared  neither  age  nor  sex,  nothing  sacred  or 

At  last,  the  inhabitants  of  Tlascala,  and  some  othe^r  states 

coast,  despairing  of  being  able  to  oppose  them,  entered  into 
mce,  and  joined  arms  with  those  terrible,  and,  as  they  believed, 
c  conquerors.     Cortez,  thus  reinforced,  marched  onward  to 

and,  in  his  progress,  discovered  a  volcano  of  sulphur  and 
,  whence  he  could  supply  himself  with  powder.  Montezuma 
his  progress  without  daring  to  oppose  it.  This  sovereign  is 
,  by  the  boasting  Spani^irds,  to  have  commanded  thirty  vassals, 
each  could  appear  at  the  head  of  100,000  combatants  armed 
s  and  arrows ;  and  yet  he  dared  not  resist  a  handful  of  Spaniards, 
a  few  Americans,  whose  allegiance  would  be  shaken  by  the 
rse  of  fortune.  Such  was  the  difference  between  the  inhabit- 
le  two  worlds,  and  the  fame  of  the  Spanish  victories,  which 

1  arched  before  them. 

Kling  a  rich,  present  of  gold,  which  only  excited  the  Spanish 
Mouies^uma  hastened  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  ,  No  oppo- 
s  made  to  their  entry  into  his  capital.  A  palace  was  set  apart 
iz  and  his  companions,  who  were  already  treated  as  the  masters 
^v  world.  He  had  good  reason,  however,  to  distrust  the  af- 
)liteness  of  this  emperor,  under -which  he  suspected  some  plot 
e^truction  to  be  concealed :  but  he  had  no  pretence  for  vio- 
lonlezuma  loaded  him  with  kindness,  and  with  gold  in  greater 
>  than  he  demanded,  and  his  palace  was  surrounded  with  ar- 
le  most  terrible  of  all  engines  to  the  Americans.  .At  last  a 
luce  took  place'  which  afforded  Cortez  a  pretext  for  beginning 
».  In  order  to  secure  a  communication  by  sea,  to  receive  the 
'  reinforcements,  he  erected  a  fort,  and  lefl  a  small  garri 
lim,'  at  Vera  Cruz,  which  has   since  become  an  empo 
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of  commerce  between  Europe  and  America.    HevudentDodtbtr' 
Americans  in  the  neighbourhood  had  atticked  this  gmtson  t&  i;it  *' 
sence,  and  that  a  Spaniard  was  killed  in  the  action;  tiatMw\a/ 
himself  was  privy  to  this  violence,  and  had  iissued  orders  tbttkr.-. 
of  thQ  slain  Spaniard  should  be  carried  through  hK  praviticei,(odev'. 
a  belief,  which  then  prevailed  among  them,  that  the  EuiopBHtt  v  - 
immortal.     Upon  receiving  this  intclTigeo^,  Cortes  went  in  person ' 
the  emperor,  attended  bj  a  few  of  his  most  experienced  ofen.  >• 
tezuma  pleaded  innooence,  in  which  Cortez  seemed  eifreaeiv  rf. 
to  believe  him,  though,  at  the  same  time,  he  alleged  that  the  Spon 
in  general  would  never  be  persuaded  of  it,  unless  be  retnned  s'. 
wiSi  them  to  their  residence,  whieh  would  remove  afljetlotsrbecvt' 
the  two  nations.     The  success  of  this  interview  show^  ik  iipeni 
of  European  address.     A  powerful  monarch,  in  tbe  iiiii&  ot  n 
own  palace,  and  surrounded  by  his  guards,  gave  hioisdfttpAfJCff)^' 
to  be  disposed  of  according  to  the  inclination  of  •  feir  slaijen  t^ 
came  to  demand  him.     Cortet  had  now  got  into  his  hssdiM  cszu 
hy  which  «ver/  thing  might  be  accomplished.    The  Aaakm  r. 
the  highest  respect,  or  rather  superstitious  veneration,  kr  tksrea^  • 
Cortez,  therefore,  by  keepin^^  him  in  his  power,  allowing  kb  to  r 
-cvery  mark  of  royalty  but  hts  freedom  ;  and,  at  the  same  ^,  ' 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  character,  being*  able  to  fliiter  &. 
tastes  and  passions,  maintained  the  easy  sovereignty  of  MexK 

foveming  its  prince.     Did  the  Mexicans,  grown  nnifiir  ^^^  ■ 
paniards,  begin  to  abate  of  their  respect,  Kfootezuma  «i(  0-e  t. 
to  teach  them  more  politeness.     Was  there  a  tumult  esxM,  ton  -*. 
the  cruelty  or  avarice  of  the-Spaniards,  Montezuma  .a««de4  ue  -  - 
tiements  of  his  prison,  and  harangued  his  Mexicans-  into  oriff  ^ 
submission.    This  farce  continued  a  longtime;  bat,  oottKot 
occasions,  when  Montezuma  was  shamefully  dtsgraciog  hii  chine 
by  justifying  the  enemies  of  his  countnr,  a  stone,  fiiiaoiiMK  ^ 
hand,  struck  him  on  the  temple,  which,  in  a  few  dayi»  «CMi(»t^ 
death.     The  Mexicans,  now  delivered  from  this  mfem,  wh'»  ^ 
operated  so  strongly  with  the  Spaniards,  elected  a  new  prace,  i^ ' 
mous  Guatimozin,  who,  from  tlie  beginning,  discovered  aaimp'*  -^ 
aninlbsity  against  the  Spanish  name.     Under  hi\  conduct,  ibf  w'-  - 
Mexicans  rushed  against  those  very  men  whom  a  little  bewre  ■ 
had  offered  to  worship.     The  Spaniards,  however,  by  Ihc  d«*'* 
management  of  Cortez,  were  too  Hrmly  established  to  beespeaca  i: 
Mexico. 

The  immense  tribute  which  the  grandees  of  this  coontrjr  W  ¥' 
to  pay  to  the  crown, of  Spain  amounted  to  600,000  mAs  »'  * 
gold,  besides  an  amazing  ouaotity  of  precious,  stones;  a  fiiwp- • 
which,  distributed  among  his  soldiers,  stimulated  their  avarice  smJ' 
courage,  and  made  them  willing  to  perish  rather  than  part  » * 


they  called  the  Spani 

were  taken  prisoners.  This  was  the  prince  who,whcab«Jir«<rcJj 
on  burning  coals,  by  order  of  one  of  the  receivers  oftba  ^'^ 
Spain's  exchequer,  who  indicted  the  torture  to  make  !"«."****[ . . 
what  part  of  the  lake  he  had  thrown  his  riches*  said  to  bit^"*?^' 
condemned  to  the  same  punishment)  and  who  loudly  tfj»ci<»^  ■ 
sen'fe  of  the  pains  that  he  eixlured  *'  Do  you  imagine  1  Be  «>  a  ^^ 
roses  ?"    The  high-  priest  remained  silent,  and  died  in  aft  «*  «  '^ '' " 
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^  to  his  tomeign.  Cortex  by  getting  a  second  emperor  Into  his 
ndsj  made  a  complete  conquest  of  Mexico ;  with  which  the  golden 
aslile,  Darten,  and  other  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
ards. 

While  Cortez  and  his  soldiert  were  employed  in  reducing  Mexico, 
ej  ob^ned  xntelltgence  of  another  great  empire,  situated  towards  the 
loinoctiai  line,  and  the  tropic  of  Capricom,  which  was  said  to  abound 
gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones,  and  to  be  governed  by  a  prince 
ore  magnificent  than  Mont^zoma.    This  was  the  empire  of  Pern, 
bich  extended  in  length  near  30  degrees,  and  was  the  only  other  coun* 
y  in  America  that  deserved  the  name  of  a  civilised  kingdom.     Whe^ 
er  it  happened  that  the  Spanish  government  had  not  received  cer- 
m  intelligence  concerning  Peru,  or  that,  being  engaged  in  a  multi- 
icity  of  other  concerns,  it  did  not  choose  to  adventure  on  new  en- 
rprises,  certain  it  is,  that  this  extensive  country,  more  important  than 
leKico  itself,  was  reduced  by  the  endeavours,  and  at  the  expense  of 
ree  private  persons.    The  nifmes  of  these  were,  Francis  Pizarro, 
tmigro,  and  Lucqucs,  a  priesft,  but  a  man  of  considerable  fortune. 
ce  two  former  were  natives  of  Panama,  men  of  doubtful  birth,  and 
low  education.     Pizarro,  the  soul  of  the  enterprise,  could  neither 
k1  nor  write.    They  sailed  over  into  Spain,  and,  without  difficulty, 
buined  a  grant  of  what  they  should  conquer.     Pizarro  then  set  out 
r  the  conquest-of  Peru,  with  250  foot,  60  horse,  and  J  2  small  pieces 
:  cannon^  drawn  by  slaves  firom  die  conquered  countries.     If  we  re* 
^1  that  the  Peruvians  naturally  entertained  the  same  prejudices  with 
^e  Mexicans,  in  favour  of  the  Spanish  nation,  and  were,  beside,  of 
character  still  more  soft  and  unwarHke,  it  need  not  surprise  us,  after 
^  Rat  has  been  said  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico,  that  with  this  ioconsi- 
erable  foite,  Pizarro  should  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  Peruvian 
^pire.    There  were  particular  circumstances,  likewise,  which  con- 
pired  to  assist  him  ;  and  which,  as  they  discover  somewhalrof  the  his- 
^7'  legion,  and  state  of  the  human  mind,  in  this  immense  continent, 
^j  not  be  improper  to  rehitc. 

Maugo  Capac  was  the  founder  of  the  Peruvian  empire.  lib  was 
ne  of  those  uncommon  men,  who,  calm  and  dispassionate  themselves, 
an  observe  the  passions  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  turn  them  to 
Hr  ovrn  profit  or  glory.  He  observed  that  the  people  ef  Peru  were 
Humliy  superstitious,  and  had  a  particular  veneration  for  the  Sun. 
1^  pretended,  therefore,  to  be  descended  firom  that  luminary,  whose 
'>i'>hip  he  was  sent  to  establish,  and  whose  authority  he  was  entitled 
'  ^'  By  this  story,  romantic  as  it  appears,  he  easily  deceived  a 
tJulous  people,  an<l  brought  a  large  extent  of  territory  under  his 
ri^iction ;  a  larger  still  be  subdued  by  his  arms ;  but  both  the  force 
^d  the  deceit  he  employed  for  the  most  laudable  purposes.  He  anited 
^^  civilised  the  dispersed  barbarous  people;  ne  subjected  them  to 
^1  and  trained  them  to  arms ;  he  softened  them  by  the  institution  of 
benevolent  religion :  in  short,  there  was  no  part  of  America  where 
jncttlture  and  the  arts. were  so  assiduously  cultivated,  and  where  the 
^ple  were  of  such  mild  and  ingenuous  manners.  A  race  of  princes 
cceeded  Mango,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  Yncas,  and  revered  by 
^  people  as  descendents  of  their  great  god,  the  Sun.  The  twelfth  of 
^  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  named  Atabalipa.  His  father, 
uia&aCuiac,  had  conquered  the  province  of  Quito,  which  now  makes 
put  of  Spanish  Peru.  To  secure  himself  in  the  possession,  he  had  . 
>med  the  daughter  of  &e  natural  prince  of  tl^t  country,  and  of  this 
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marriage  wai  sprung  Atabalipa.     His  elder  brother;  namd  Haestar. 
of  a  dlJOfeeent  mother,  had  claimed  the  succession  to  the  whole  o(  bi 
father's  dominions,  not  excepting  Quito,  which  devolved od  the  fxx^tr 
by  a  double  connection^     A  civil  war  had  been  kindled  on  t^aocou:;. 
which,  after   various   turns  of  fortune,   and  greatly  weakieobg  *: 
kingdomv  ended  in  favour  of  Atabalipa,  who  detained  Hsescar,  i<  i 
prisoner,  in  the  tower  of  Cusco^  the  capital  of  the  Peniirias  esp  - 
In  this  feeble  and  disjointed  state  was  the  kingdom  pf  Pera  whe!<  ? 
zarro  advanced  to  attack  it.     The  ominous  predictions  of  reli^igiu  i  • , 
as  in  most  other  cases,  joined  their  force  to  human  cahumtiet    P. 
phecies  were  recorded,  dreams  were  recollected,  which  ibrctdd  i. 
subiection  of  the  empire  by  unknown  persons,  whose  de*criptjoa  r.- 
actly  corresponded  to  the  appearance  of  the  Spaniards    h  tkse  c.r 
cumstances,  Atabalipa,  instead  of  opposing  the  Spaniards^  set  iarr.^  • 
to  procure  their  favour.     Pizarro,  however,  whose,  temper  pirtcnl  o. 
the,  meanness  of  his  education,  had  no  conception  of  doliag  ^r. 
with  those  he  called  barbarians,  but  who,  however,  though  ie^t  ^ - 
quainted  with  the  cruel  art  of  destroying  their  fellow-creitim,  »t: 
more  civilised  than  himself.     Wliile  he  was  engaged  in  coakJcrc. 
therefore,  with  Atabalipa,  his  men,  as  they  had  been  prcficu^^  : 
structed,  furiously  attacked  the  guards  oi  that  prince,  and  b'  : . 
butchered  5,000  of  them,  as  they  were  pressing  foru^ard,  wito/^' ' 
gard  to  their  particular  safety,  to  defend  the  sacred  person  of  theu  c 
arch,  seized  Atabalipa  himself,  whom  they  carried  ofi*  to  the  Sp^* 
quarters.     Pizarroy  with  the  sovereign  in  Iiis  hands,  might  iliea^'  ^ 
deemed  the  master  of  Peru  ;  for  the  inhabitants  of  this  coofltrj  i«cre 
strongly  attached  to  tlieir  emoeror  as  were  tlie  Mexicans.    Atshi' ; 
was  not  long  in  their  hands  before  he  began  to  treat  for  his  mam-  ^ 
this  occasion,  the  ancient  ornaments,  amassed  by  a  long  line  ot  r^' 
iicent  kings,  the  hallowed  treasures  of  the  most  sumptitois  teoi*  ^ 
..were  brought  out  to  save  him,  who  was  the  support  of  ti)e  i    . 
dom,  and  of  the  religion.     While  Pissarro  was  engaged  in  tiw  rxc 
tlation,  ,by  which  he  proposed,  witliout  releasing  the  oftperor,  to  c 
into  Sis  possession  an  immense  quantity  of  his  beloved  gold,  ihr  .. 
rival  of  Almagro  caused  some  embarrassment  in   bis  aiwiL     » 
friendship,  or  rather  the  external  show  of  friendship,  between  y 
men,  was  solely  founded  on  the  principle  of  avarice,  and  a  bo^u 
terprising  spirit,  to  which  nothing  appeared  too  dangerous  that  n  . 
gratify  their  ruling  passion.     When  their  interests,  therefore,  happ 
to  interfere,  it  w  as  iK>t  to  be  thought  that  any  measures  coald  be  >^ 
between  them.     Pizarro  expected  to  enjoy  the  most  considerabk  • 
of  the  treasure  arising  fi'orn  the  emperor's  ransom,  because  lie  r^^  • 
chief  hand  in  acquiring  it.     Almagro  insisted  on  beiop  upon  tn  '' 
footing;  and  at  length,  lest  the  common  cause  should  suffer  k«  . 
rupture  between  them,  this  disposition  was  agreed  to.    The  ru^ 
was  paid  without  delay,  a  sum  exceeding  their  conceptioD,  but  not 
pable  to  gratify  their  avarice.     It  amounted  to  l,5OO,O00i.  »^t'^ 
and,  considering  the  value  of  money  at  that  time  was  prodtj^' 
tlie  dividend,  alter  deducting  a  fifth  for  the  king  of  Sptio,  n  ^ 
shares  of  the  chief  comman<&rs  and  other  officers,  each  pri^iitcv 
had  above  2,000l.  English  money.     With  such  fortunes  it  w  r  t 
be  expected  that  a  mercenary  army  would  incline  to  be  sabjef^'J 
Uie  rigours  of  military  discipline.     They  insisted  on  being  diibar: 
luriUiiey  might  enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  labour  in  quiet.    Pixafn»" 
plicd  With  this  demand,  !?cnsible  that  avarice  would  still  deUina*. 
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r  in  his  army,  and  that  those  who  returned  with  such  magnificent 
-times  would  induce  new  adventurers  to  pursue  the  same  plan  fbrac- 
iring  gold.    These  wise  reflections  were  abundantly  verified  :  it  was 
possible  to  send  out  better  recruiting  officers  than  those  who  bad 
:m!elves  so  much  profited  by  the  field  ;  new  soldiers  constantly  ar* 
rA,  &nd  the  American  armies  never  wanted  reinforcements. 
This  immense  ransom  was  only  a  further  reason  iot  detaining  Ata- 
lipa  in  confinement^  until  they  discovered  whether  he  bad  another 
ea<5ure  to  gratify  their  avarice.     But  whether  they  believed  he  had  no 
irc  to  give,  and  were  unwilling  to  employ  their  troops  in  guarding 
prince  from  whom  they  expected  no  farther  advantage^  or  thjit  Pi- 
rro  had  conceived  an  aver<sion  against  the  Peruvian  emperor,  on  ac- 
>ant  of  some  instances  of  craft  and  duplicity  which  he  observed  in 
^  character,  and  which  he  conceived  might  prove  dangerous  to  his 
'iin,  it  is  certain,  that,  by  his  command,  Atabalipa  was  put  to  death.  • 
0  justify  this  cruel  proceeding,  a  pretended  charge  was  exhibited 
;ainstthe  unhappy  prince,  in  which  he  was  accused  of  idolatry,  of 
iving  many  concubines,  and  other  circumstances  of  equal  imperii* 
^'ncc.    The  only  just  ground  of  accusation  against  him  was,  that  his 
^ther,  Haescar,  had  been  put  to  death  by  his  command ;  and  even 
'i^  was  considerably  palliated,  because  Huescar  had  been  plotting  his 
siruclion,  that  he  might  establish  himself  on  the  throne.     Upon  the  . 
'aih  of  the  Ynca,'  a  number  of  candidates  appeared  for  the  throne. 
he  principal  nobility  set  up  the  full  brother  of  Huescar;  Pizarro 
t  up  a  son  of  Atabalipa.;  and  two  generals  of  Che  Peruvians  en- 
eavoured  to  establish  themselves  by  the  assistance  of  the  army* 
hese  distractions,  which,  in  another  empire,  would  have  been  extremely 
artful,  and,  even  here,  at  another  time,  were,  at  present,  rather  ad- 
anugeous  to  the  Peruvian  affairs.  The  candidates  fought  against  one 
mother:  their  battles  accustomed  these  harmless  people  to  blood;  and 
^''^  is  the  preference  of  a  spirit  of  any  kind  raised  in  a  nation  to  a 
'*-'l  leihargy,  that,  in  the  course  of  those  quarrels  amons  themselves, 

inhabitants  of  Peru  assumed  some  courage  against  the  Spaniards, 
^•^»m  they  regarded  as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  their  calamities.  The 
■  ^^^  v^ich  the  Spaniards  met  with  in  these  quarrels,  though  inconsi- 
-fable  in  themselves,  were  rendered  dangerous  by  lessening  the  opi- 
"^n  of  their  invincibility,  which  they  were  careful  to  preserve  among 
€  inhabitants  of  the  new^  world.  This  consideration  engaged  Pi- 
irro  to  conclude  a  truce ;  and  the  interval  he  employed  in  laying  the 
'Jiidations  of  the  famous  city  of  Lima,  and  in  settling  the  Spaniards 
'  ^he  country.  But  as  soon  as  a  favourable  opportunity  offered,  he 
ncwed  the  war  against  the  Indians,  and,  after  many  diificul|ies,  made 
^^t'lf  master  of  Cusco,  the  capital  of  the  empire.  While  he  was  en- 
'g<-'<lin  these  conquests,  new  grants  and  supplies  arrived  from  Spain. 
'?arro  obtained  200  leagues  along  the  sea  coast,  to  the  southward  of 
'*yj  had  been  before  granted,  and  Almagro  200  leagues  to  the  south- 
^^*i  of  Pizarro's  government.  This  division  occasioned  a  warm  dis- 
'*■'  ^^twecn  ihem,  each  reckoning  Cusco  within  his  own  district ;  but 
'  ^'-xlerity  of  Pizarro  brought  about  a  reconciliation.     He  persuadtid 

f»'aj  that  the  country  which  really  belonged  to  him  lay  to  the 

'•^•tJward  of  Cusco,  and  that  it  was  no  way  inferior  in  riches,  and 

^';^  be  as  easily  conquered  as  Peru.     He  oflered  him  his  assistance 

^''5  expedition,  the  success  of  which   he  did  not  even  call  in 

^gro,  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  subduing  a  klngdoni^ 
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foT  himself,  listened  to  hit  advice ;  and,  joining;'  as  muj^harpi*% 
troops  to  hts  own  as  he  judged  necessary,  he  penetrstdLwi&frui 
danger  and  difficulty,  into  Chili ;  losing  many  ot  bn  men  aibt  pnsM 
over  mountains  of  an  immense  height,  and  amiys  cofcred  w&b  n^w 
He  reduced,  however,  a  vety  considerable  part  of  this  oosatrj.  Bs- 
tlic  Peruvians  were  now  become  too  mvcfa  acqaaLnted  aitfi  wet  :< ; 
to  take  advantage  of  the  division  of  the  Spanish  troops.   They  r  * 
an  effort  for  regaining  their  capital,  in  which,  ?ixum  beicf  1 1  - 
posed,  and  Almagro  removed  at  a  distance  tfa^  were  fen  r^e^* 
successful.    The  latter,  however,  no  sooner  got  notice  of  die  ^p 
Cusco,  than,  relinquishing  all  views  of  distant  oonqaeits»  kretsr:'* 
to  secure  the  grand  objects  of  their  former  labours.    He  tmA  i'- 
siege,  with  innnite  slaughter  of  the  assailants ;  bat,  lony  d^tuv 
possession  oT  the  city,  he  was  unwilling'  to  give  it  up  to  Rsaro.  »r- 
T10W  approached  with  an  army,  and  knew  of  no  other  eseaj  bet  t! ' 
Feruvians\     This  dispute  occasioned  a  long  and  bloodj  tr^  t  - 
,  tween  them,  in  which  the'  turns. of  fortune  were  vininu»&«^ ' 
resentment  fierce  on  both  sides,  because  the  &teof  lben8qU'»'< 
was  certain  death.     This  was  the  lot  of  Almafro,  who,  in  v  i 
vanced^  age,  fell  a  victim  to  the  security  of  a  rivw,  in  wliesc  6x^:' 
and  triumphs  he  had  long  shared,  and  with  whom,  iiroa  tbe  b\ 
ntng  of  the  enterprise,  he  had  been  intimately  cQRfected.  D-r 
the  course  of  this  civil  war,  many  Peruvians  served  in  the  S^. 
armies,  and  learned,  from  the  practice  of  Christians,  to  fcolckr  ^c 
another.    That  blinded  nation,  however,^  length  opeoed  (befre.^ 
ahd  took  a  very  remarkable  resolution.     They  saw  i«  fcmotj  0/ f  • 
Europeans,  their  unextinguishable  resentment  and  amxtp  m  t> 
Conjectured  that  these  passions  would  never  permit  their  CM»te«t» ' 
subside.    Let  us  retire,'  said  they,  from  among  (hem;  let  us  ^V 
our  mduntain« ;  they  wij)  speedily  destroy  one  another,  and  tten  ^' 
may  return  in  peace  to  our  former  habitations.    Thb  taokiKa  w » 
instantly  put  in  practice;  the  Peruvians  dispersed,  and  toft  t^  ^i- 
niards  in  their  eapifal.    Had  the  force  on  eacii  side  beenendf  ^^  * 
this  singular  policy  of  the  natives  of  Pern  might  have  beenadawed  « .: 
success :  but  the  victory  of  Pizarro  put  an  end  to  Ahnagro'ififet  *=•  '* 
the  hopes  of  the  Peruvians,  wh6  have  never  since  ftBtaitd  to  ock 
head  against  the  Spaniards. 

Pizarro,  now  sole  master  of  the  field,  and  of  the  richest  eap^' 
the  world,  was  still  urged  on  by  his  ambition  to  ondertafce  iww  ^  • 
terprises.     The  southern  countries  of  America,  into  whick  ^f ' 
some  time  'before  dispatched  Almagro,  o&red  the  ricbcjt  ^^' ' 
Towards  this  cfuarter,  the  mountains  of  Po(osi,  composed  of  eftti(t5m|; 
had  been  discovered,  the  shell  of  which  only  remains  at  nresent.  n 
therefore  followed  the  track  of  Almagro  intoChiK,  ana  «d<*^'"' 
other  part  of  that  country.     Orellana,  one  of  his  commanden,  j»»  • 
the  Andes,  and  sailed  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Amtffl'''"^ 
immense  navigation,  which  di^overed  a  rich  and  dcligbtfal  cou  i- 
■  but  as  it  is  mostly  flat,  and  therefore  not  abounding  in  minCTil*.  t  • 
Spaniards  then,  and  ever  since,  neglected  it.    Pixarro  njecW  " 
repeated  success,  and  having  no  superior  to  control,  no  tini  ^  *'  ' 
himwirhin  bounds,  now  gave  loose  reins  ^o  the  nataialfcrodtv^'l' 
temper,  and  behaved  with  the  basest  tyranny  and  cruelty  spin*'  • 
who  had  not  concurred  in  bis  designs.    ThiscondBCtraisadacWr 
racy  against  him,  to  which  he  fell  a  sacrifice  in  his  own  palace,  »- ^ 
tim  ciiy  of  i^fma^  ^vj,|^j,  j^^j  himself  had  founded.    The  f«ti>a  • 
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1  Almagro.  now  declared  his  9on,  of  the  same/  name^  their  viceroy. 

X  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  though  extremely  well  satisfied  with 

;  tale  of  Pizarro,  did  not  concur  with  this  declaration.     They  waited 

borders  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  then  king  of  Spain,  who  sent  over 

ica  di  Castro  to  be  their  governor^    This  man,  by  his  integrity  and 

IsdoiD,  was  admirably  well  fitted  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  colony, 

id  to  place  every  thing  on  the  most  advantageous  footing,  both  for  it 

id  for  the  mother  country.     By  his  prudent  management,  the  mines 

*  La  Plata  and  Potosi,  which  were  formerly  private  plunder,  became 

\  object  of  public  utility  to  the  court  of  Spain.    The  parties  were 

lenced-or  crushed  ;  young  Almagro,  who  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of 

xommodatAOD,  was  put  to  death  ;  and  a  tranquillity,  since  the  arrival 

^  the  Spaniards  unknown,  was  restored  to  Peru.    It  seems,  howe^xr, 

lat  Ca&tro  had  not^been  sufHcientiy  .skilled  in  gaining  the  favour  of  the 

panish  ministry  by  proper  bribes  or  promises,  which  a  ministry  would 

[ways  expect  from  the  governor  of  so  rich  a  country.     By  th^lr  advice 

council  was  sent  over. to  control  Castro,  and  the  colony  was  again  un- 

cttied.    The  party  spirit,  but  just  extinguished,  began  to  blaze  anew ; 

ind  Gonzalb,>the  brother  of  tlie  famous  Fizarro,  set  nimself  at  the  head 

)r  his  brother's  partisans,  with  whom  many  new  malcontents  had 

mited*    It  was  now  no  longer  a  dispute  between  governors  about  the 

joiuids  of  iheif  jurisdiction.  V  Gonzalo  Pizarro  only  paid  a  nominal 

submission  to  the  king.'    He  strengthened  daily,  and  even  went  so  &r 

» to  behead  a  governor,  who  ,was  sent  over  to  curb  him.     He  gained 

the  conSdence  of  the  admiral  of  the  Span^h  fleet  in  tlfe  South  Seas^ 

by  whose  means  be  proposed  to  hinder  the  landing  of  any  troops  from 

S{n^ ;  and  he  had  a  view  of  uniting  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  in  his 

revolt. 

SqcH  was  the  situation  of  affairs;  when  the  court  of  Spain,  sensible  of 
their  miitake,  in  not  sending  into  America  men  whose  character  and 
virtue  only,  and  not  opportunity  and  cabal,  pleaded  in  their  behalC 
dispatched,  with  unlimited  powers,  Peter  de  la  Gasca,  a  man  differing 
^rom  Castro  only  by  being  of  a  more  mild  and  insinuating  behaviour, 
but  with  the  same  love  ofjustice,  the  same  greatness*  of  soul«  and  the 
same  disinterested  spirit.  All  those  who  had  not  joined  in  Pizarro's  re- 
volt flocked  to  his  standard ;  many  of  his  friends,  charmed  with  the 
behavioar  of  Gasca,  forsook  their  •  old  connections  ;  the  admiral  was 
gained  over  by  insinuation  to  return  to  his  duty ;  and  Pizarro  himself 
offered  a  full  indemnity,  provided  he  would  returjn  to  the  allegiance  of 
the  Spanish  crown.  But  so  intoxicating  are  the  ideas  of  royalty,  that 
Pizarro  was  inclined  to  run  every  hazard,  rather  than  submit  to  any 
o|Scer  of  Spain.  With  those  of  his  partisans,  therefore,  who  still  con- 
tinued to  adhere  to  his  interest,  he  determined  to  venture  a  battle.  In 
^'hich  he  w^  conquered  and  taken  prisoner.  His  execution  followed 
^0  after;  and  thus  the  brother  of  him  who  conquered  Peru  for  the 
^^om\  of  Spain  fell  a  sacrifice  for  the  security  of  the  Spanish  dominion 
over  that  country.    • 

The  conquest'  of  the  great  empires  of  Mexico  and  Peru  is  the  only 
part  of  the  American  history  which  deserves  to  be  treated  under  the  pre- 
^nt  head.  What  relates  to  the  reduction  of  the  other  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent or  of  the  islands,  if  it  contains  either  instpiction  or  entertain- 
ment,  shall  be  recorded  under  these  particular  countries.  We  now 
proceed  to  treat  of  the  manners,  government,  religion,  and  whatever 
composes  the  character  of  the  natives  of  America  ;  and  as  these  are  ex- 
tremelj  similar  ail  ovejr  this  part  of  the  globe,  we  shall  speak  of  theni 
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in  general,  in  order  to  save  continual  repetitions,  D0ticiaf,stt3»  oicf 
time,  when  we  enter  upon  the  description  of  the  particuiix cmBstn^*. 
whatever  is  peculiar  or  remarkable  in  the  inhabitai^  of 


Of  the  Original  Inhabitants  of  America. 

J.  HE  discovery  of  America  has  not  only  opened  a  new  soarrt  -. 
wealth  to  the  busy  and  commercial  part  of  Europe,  batm&rcn-.-v- 
Reld  of  speculation  to  the  philosopher,   who  would  tnce  the  (.'- 
racter  of  man  under  various  degrees  of  refinement,  and  obcrrc  :.  - 
movements  of  the  human  heart,  or  the  operations  of  the  boBia  ur^  r- 
standing,  when  untutored  by  science,  or  untainted  by  correptoaB.    ^  • 
striking  seemed  the  disparity  between  the  inhabitants  of  Eonjpn*i  '■-t 
natives  of  America,  that  some  speculative  men  have  ventured  to  a^^^.. 
that  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  of  the  same,  species,  or  dpn^-^  i 
from  one  common  source.     This  conclusion,  however,  is  extreaeU  n 
founded.  The  characters  of  mankind  may  be  infinitely  varied,  iccfiTd   : 
to  the  different  degrees  of  improvement  at  which  the)'  are  arTtted,  - 
manner  in  which  ihey  acquire  the  necessaries  of  life,  ibc  force  of » -~ 
tom  and  habit,  and  a  multiplicity  of  other  circumstancef,  too  particu!^" 
to  be  mentioned,  and  too  various  to  be  reduced  uuder  any  gene-y 
head.     But  the  jgreat  outlines  of  humanity  are  to  be  dtscovmd  un^^n^ 
them  all,  notwithstanding  the  various  shades  which  characterise Btuor.-, 
and  distinguish  them  from  each  other. 

When  the  thirst  of  gold  carried  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  bejroivtl  tv? 
)und  the  inhabitants  of  the  new  world  iinroened  ia  ^**"-*- 


Atlantic,  they  found  the  inhabitant^ 
they  called  barbarism ;  but  which,  however,  was  a  state  of  honest  i^  ^ 
pendence,  and  noble  simplicity.     Except  the  inhabitants  of  tfcr  f'^ 
empires  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  who,  comparatively  speaking,  were  rc^r-- : 
nations,  the  natives  of  America  were  unacquainted  with  almost  c^e^N 
European  art ;  even  agriculture  itself,  the  most  useful  of  thna  all,  w»» 
bardly  known,  or  cultivated  very  sparingly,   The  only  niclhod on *r  ^  - 
they  depended  for  acquiring  the  necessaries  of  life  was  by  huntirrj:  •  • 
wild  animals,  which  their  mountains  and  forests  supplied  in  peat  ^  «^  • 
'  dance.    This  exorcise,  which  among  them  isii  most  serious  occopai 
gives  a  strength  and  agility  to  their  limbs,  unknown  among  oib^r  r  .• 
tions.    The  same  cause,  perhaps,  renders  their  bodies  in  general,  w  -  •  ^' 
the  rays  of  the  sun  are  not  too  violent,  uncommonly  strai^tuand^^' 
proportioned.     Their  muscles  are  firm  aiid  strong;  their  bodifs i' i 
heads  flattish,  which  is  the  effect  of  art;  their  features  are  rcguJ^-.  'f-'^ 
their  countenances  fierce;  their  hair  long,  bhck,  lank,  and  as  sir.  r- 
as  that  of  a  horse.     The  coloTir  of  their  skin  is  a  reddish  brown,  i^  - 
mired  among  them,  and  heightened  by  the  constant  use  of  bear's  Lit  a-  - 
paint.     The  character  of  the  Indians  is  altogether  founded  upon  r-  ' 
circumstances  and  way  of  lii'e.    A  people  who  are  comtantly  crop    • 
in  procuring  the  means  of  a  precarious  subsistence,  who  live  by  f^^'   •' 
the  wild  animals,  and  who  are  generally  engaged  in  war  with  f 
neighbours,  ( annot  be  supposed  to  enjoy  much  gaiety  of  temper,  or  •  . 
flow  of  spirits.     The  Indians,  therefore,  are,  in  general,  gra^'e  ever 
sadness ;  ihtj  have  nothing  of  that  giddy  vrvacity  peculiar  to  somf  'i 
tioas  in  Europe,  and  they  despise  it.     Their  behaviour  to  those  *'•   " 
Xncai  IS  reg  jbr,  modest,  and  respectfiil.   Ignorant  of  the  arts  of  on  ' 
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entfOf  wbich  .thai  of  saying  trifles  agreeably  is  one  of  the  most  con* 
ierable,  they  never  speak  but  when  they  have  something  important  to 
)ierve,  and  all  tlieir  actions,  words,  and  even  looks,  are  attended  witit 
>me  meaning.  This  is  extremely  natural  to  roeii  who  are  almost  con- 
aually  engaged  in'  pursuits  which  to  them  are  of  the  highest  importance* 
heir  subsistence  depends  entirely  on  what  they  procure  with  their 
inds;  and  their  lives,  their  honour,  and  every  things  dear  to  them, 
av  be  lost  by  the  smallest  inattention  to  the  designs  of  their  enemies. 
.s  (hey  have  no  particular  object  to  attach  them  to  one  place  rather  than 
jother,  they  fly  wherever  they  expect  to  find  the  necessaries  of  life  in 
reatest  abundance.  Cities,  which  are  the  effects  of  agriculture  and 
rU,  ihey  have  none.  The  different  tribes  or  nations  are,  for  the  same 
t;2^0D, extremely  small,  when  compared  with  civilised  societies,  in  which 
rulustry,  arts,  agriculture,  and  commerce, have  united  a  vast  number  of 
nuividuals,  whom  a  complicated  luxury  renders  useful  to  one  another. ' 
rbcse  small  tribes  live  at  an  immense  distance ;  they  are  separated  by  a 
it^MTt  frontier,  and  hid  in  the  bosom  of  impenetrable  and  almost  bound* 
es^  forests.  '  , 

There  is  established  in  each  soc,iety  a  certain  species  of  government, 
•hit  hover  the  whole  continent  of  America  prevails  with  very  little  va- 
iation;  because  over  the  whole  of  this  contment  the  manners  and  way 
i!  life  afe  nearly  similar  and  uniform.  Without  arts,  riches,  or  hixury, 
' ':  great  instruments  of  subjection  in  polished  societies,  an  American 
'3s  no  method  by  which  he  can  render  himself  considerable  among  his 
:>nipanions,  but  by  a  superiority  in  personal  qualities  of  body  or  mind. 
'jl  as  nature  has.not  been  very  lavish  in  her  personal  distinctions,  where 
• '"  enjoy  the  same  education,  all  arc  nearly  equal,  and  will  desire  to  re- 
Diin  so.  Liberty,  therefore,  is  the  prevailing  passion  of  the  Americans^ 
liid  their  government,  under  the  influence  of  this  Sentiment,  is  better 
^cured  tiwn  by  the  wisest  political  regulations.  They  are  very  far, 
'Owever,fi:om  despising  all  sorts  of  authority;  they  are  attentive  to  the 
<'ice  of  wisdom,  which  experience  has  conferred  oti  the  aged;  and  ther 
nlist  under  the  banners  of  the  chief,  in  whose  valour  and  military  ad* 
hess  they  have  learned  to  repose  their  confidence.  In  every  society* 
■trefore,  there  is  to  be  considered  the  power  of  the  chief  and  of  the 
I'to:  and  according  as  the  government  inclines  more  to  the  one  or  to 
''^  other,  it  may  be  regarded  as  monarchical,  or  as  a  species  of  aristo« 
'icy.  Among  those  tribes  which  are  most  engaged  in  war,  the  power 
^  the  chief  is  naturally  predominant,  because  the  idea  of  having  a  mi- 
itdry  leader  was  the  nrst  source  of  his  superiority,  and,  the  continual 
xigenciesof  the  state  requiring  such  a  leader,  will  continue  to  supp<5ri 
^nd  even  to  ephance  it.  His  power,  however,  is  rather  persuasive  thaa 
oercive;  he  is  reverenced  as  a  father,  rather  than  feared  as  a  monarch. 
^e  has  no  guards,  no  prisons,  no  officers  of  justice ;  and  one  act  of  ill- 
u  Iged  violence  would  deprive  him  of  the  throne.  The  elders,  in  the 
'f*'«ir  tbrm  of  government,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  aristocracy, 
•avc  no  more  power.  In  some  tribes,  indeed,  there  are  a  kind  .of  here- 
ditary nobility,  whose  influence  being  constantly  augmentedby  time  is 
^ore  considerable.  But  this  source  of  power,  which  depends  chiefly  on 
he  imagination,  by  which  we  annex  to  the  merit  of  our  contemporaries 
'^>at  of  their  foreiathers,  is  too  refined  to  be  very  common  am6ng  the 
^aljves  of  America.  In  most  countries,  therefore,  age  alone  is  sufficient 
iur  acquiring  respect,  influence,  and  authority.  It  is  age  which  teaches 
"^ptritnce,  and  experience  is  the  only  source  of  knowledge  among  a 
'^rborous  people.    Among  the  Indians,  business  is  conducted  with  the 
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utmost  simplicity*  and  such  as  may  recall  to  those  whoaiesqaurtid 
with  antiquity  a  picture  of  the  most  early  ages.  The  head^  nf  iinil»s 
meet  together  in  a  house  or  cabin  appointed  for  the  purpose.  Hjbc  <h« 
business  is  dbc^ssed,  and  here  those  of  the  nation  dutiRguiibcd  {.  r 
their  eloquence  or  wisdom  have  an  opportunity  of  displaying  those  u- 
)ents.  Their  orator!i>  like  those  of  H^mer,  express  tbemseltesia  i  bi  i 
figurative  style,  stronger  than  refined  or  rather  softened  natioucasi^^  • 
bear,  and  with  gestures  equally  violent,  but  often  extremdynatsniir: 
expressive.  When  the  business  is  overhand  they  bappeotobe%ei 
provided  in  food,  they  appoint  a  feast  upon  the  occasion,  of  vvhicbakji 
the  whole  nation  partakes.  The  feast  is  accompanied  with  aus^.  c 
whkh  the  real  or  fabulous  exploits  of  their  forefathers  iceoek^^cd 
They  have  dances  too,  though,  like  those  of  the  Greeks  indRoiDif!<, 
chiefly  of  the  military  kind;  and  their  music  and  dancing aocoopicj 
every  feast. 

It  oflen  happens,  that  those  different  tribes  or  nations,  lotaed  a 
tiiey  are  at  an  immense  distance  from  one  another,  meet  iotborcso^r- 
sions  after  prey.  If  there  subsists  no  animosity  between  lbc«,w3icj 
seldom  is  the  case,  tliey  behave  in  the  most  friendly  and  ooQrteduauT'- 
sier.  But  if  they  happen  to  be  in  a  state  of  war,  or  if  there  bi&Wi 
no  previous  intercourse  between  them,  aU  who  are  not  hieodibag 
deemed  enemies,  they  fight  with  the  most  savage  fury. 

War,  if  we  except  hunting,  is  the  only  enpfoyment  of  the  nen '  i^ 
to  every  other  concern,  and  even  the  little  agrinuture  tbej  m,itii  kn 
to  the  women.  Their  most  common  motive  for  entering  ia»  ivar, 
when  it  does  not  arise  from  an  accidental  rencounter  or  interftRKe,  b 
either  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  death  of  some  kwt  fnend,  <ff  to  ac- 
quire prisoners,  who  may  assist  them  in  their  hunting,  and  whom Ik) 
mdopt  into  their  society.  These  wars  are  either  undertaken  by  sa»^ 
private  adventurers,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  whole  caainaiiitT.  1^ 
the  latter  case,  all  the  young  men  who  are  disposed  to  gooutto  W^-e, 
for  no  one  is  compelled  contrary  to  his  inclination,  gives  piece  «i»<»<s 
to  the  chie^  as  a  token  of  their  design  to  accompany  kw*'^!^^^ 
thing  among  tliese  people  is  transacted  with  a  great  deal  ^  ^enaonj 
and  many  forms.  The  chief  who  is  to  conduct  them  fcti  KvenidaV- 
during  which  he  converses  with  no  one,  and  is  partioularij  t»«»^  j^" 
observe  his  dreams,  which  the  presumption  natural  to  $av«»g«"*'*'' 
renders  as  favourable  as  he  could  desire.  A  variety  of  oUier  ^ipet  |)| 
tions  and  ceremonies  are  observed.  One  of  the  most  hideons  is  settrv 
the  war-kettle  on  the  fire,  as  an  emUem  that  they  are  going «Al0a<^ 
vour  their  enemies ;  Which  among  some  nations  must  ibraerly  tertj^"**^* 
the  case,  since  they  still  continue  to  express  it  in  clear  te«*  *"*''* 
an  emblem  significant  of  the  ancient  usage.  Then  they  diipatcb  a  {*•• 
celane,  or  Urge  shell,  to  their  allies,  inviting  them  to  come  ak»g  «^^ 
drink  the  blood  of  their  enemies.  For  with  the  Americans, «  ^^ '" 
Greeks  of  old, 

*^  A  generous  friendship  no  cold  medium  knows, 
*'  Burns  with  one  love,  with  one  resentment gtows. 

They  think  that  those  in  their  aHiance  must  not  only  idopl  ibeir  «3'- 
ties,  but  have  their  resentment  wound  up  to  the  same  pitch  wjw*"^\' 
■elves.  And,  indeed,  no  people  carry  their  friendships  or  their  rt?^-' 
ments  so  far  as  they  do:  and  this  is  what  should  be  expected  (ifwn •-  -"  ■ 
peculiar  circumstances:  that  prihcipic  in  human  qalttrc,  vhitu »' '"* 
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prin^  of  die  social  a%ctions«  acts  with  so  much  the  greater  force  the 
nore  it  b  festrained.  The  Americans^  ivbo  live  in  small  societies^  ^bo 
ee  lew  objects  and  few  persons,  become  wonderfully  attaciied  to  these 
)bjects  and  persons,  and  cannot  be  deprived  of  them  without  feeling 
hemseives  miserable.  Their  ideas  are  too  confined,  their  breasts  ar^ 
oonam>w  to  entertain  the  sentiment  of  general  benevolence,  or  even 
)f  ordinary  humanity.  But  this  very  circumstance,  while  it  makes 
hem  cruel  to  an  incredible  degree  towards  those  with  whom  they  are 
it  war,  adds  a  new  force  to  tlieir  particular  friendships,  and  to  thecom- 
mon  iw  which  unites  the  members  of  the  same  tribe,  or  those  different 
tribe.)  which  are  in  alliance  with  one  another.  Without  attendingto 
ihi&  reflection,  som^  facts  we  are  going  to  relate  would  excite  our  won* 
kr,  without  informing  Qur  reason,  and  we  should  be  bewildered  in  a 
number  of  particulars  seemingly  opposite  to  one  another,  without  being 
ien»ble  of  the  general  cause  from  which  they  proceed.  ^ 

Having  finished  all  the  ceremonies  previous  to  the  war,  they  issue 
fortJ),  with  their  ^es  blackened  with  charcoal,  intermixed  with  streaki 
ofvenniliOD,  which  give  them  a  most  horrid  appearance.  Then  thpj 
exchange  their  clothes  with  their  friends,  and  dispose  of  all  their  finer/ 
to  the  women,  who  accompany  them  a  considerable  distance,  to 
receive  those  last  tokens  of  eternal  friendship. 

The  great  qualities  in  an  Indian  warrior  are  vigilance  and  attention, 
(0  give  and  to  avoid  a  surprise;  and  indeed  iiT  tiiese  they  are  superior 
to  ail  nations  in  the  world.  Accustomed  to  continual  wandering  in  the 
forests,  having  their  perceptions  sharpened  by  keen  necessity,  and  living 
in  every  respect  according  to  nafure,  their  external  senses  have  a  degree 
ofacuteoess  which  at  hrst  appears  incredible.  They  can  trace  out 
their  enemies,  at  an  immense  distance,  by  the  smoke  of  their  /iVes>  whidi 
tiiey  smell,  and  by  the  tracks  of  their  feet  on  the  ground,  imperceptMp 
to  an  Earopeaneye,  but  which  they  can  count  and  distinguish  with  the 
utmost  facility.  They  even  distinguish  the  different  nations  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted,  and  can  determine  the  precise  time  when  ihem 
passed,  where  an  £uropean  could  not,  with  all  his  glasses,  distinguish 
lootsteps  at  all.  These  circumstances,  however,  give  them  no  superi* 
ority,  because  their  enemies  are  equall3r  skilful.  When  they  go  out* 
therefore,  they  take  care  to  avoid  making  use  of  any  thing  by  which 
they  might  run  the  danger  of  a  discovery.  They  light  no  fire  to  warm 
themselves, or  to  prepare  their  victuals:  they  lie  close  to  the  ground  all 
<)ay,  and  travel  only  in  the  night;  and  marching  along  in  fUes,  he  that^ 
closes  the  rear  diligently  covers  with  leaves  the  tracks  of  his  own  feet 
and  of  theirs  who  preceded  him.  When  they  halt  to  refresh  them- 
selves, scouts  are  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  and  beat  up  every 
place  where  they  suspect  an  enemy  may  lie  conceau^.  In  this  manner 
they  enter  unawares  the  villages  of  their  foes';  and,  while  the  flower  of 
tiie  nation  are  engaged  in  hunting,  massacre  all  the  children,  women« 
and  helpless  old  men,  or  make  prboners  of  as  many  as  they  can  manage^ 
or  have  strength  enough  to  be  useful  to  their' nation.  Bat  when  the 
enemy  is  apprised  of  their  design,  and  coming  on  in  arms  against  them« 
^y  throw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground  among  the  withered  herbs  and 
ieavei,  which  their  faces  are  painted  to  resemble.  Then  they  allow  a 
part  to  pass  unmolested;  when  all  at  once,  with  a  tremendouft^ shout, 
risipg  up  from  their  ambush,  they  pour  a  storm  of  musquet-bullets  on 
their  foes.  The  party  attackedreturns  the  same  cry.  Every  one  shel« 
ters  himself  with  a  tree,  and  returns  the  fire  of  the  adverse  party,  as 
soon  as  they  raise  themselves  from  the  ground  to^ive  a  second  lir^ 
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Tbas  does  the  battle  continue  until  the  one  putj  if  so  modi  weakeoed 
as  to  be  incapable  of  further  resistance.     But  if  the  force  on  cadi  ciie 
continues  nearly  eqaal>  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  savages,  inflasned  b%  ihe 
loss  of  their  friends,  can  no  longer  be  restrained.    Tbej  abandoo  t^tn 
distant  war,  they  rush  upon  one  another  with  clubs  and  batcbds  ^r. 
their  hands>  magnifying  their  own  courage,  and  insulting  their  eoemie . 
with  the  bitterest  reproaches.     A  cruel  combat  ensaes:  death  appetr^ 
in  a  thousand  hideous  forms,  which  would  congeal  the  blood  of  ciTilt>'-i 
nations  to'behold,  but  which  rouse  the  fury  of  savages.    They  tur- 
pie,  they  insult  over  the  dead  bodies,  tearing  the  scalp  from  tiie  itej  % 
wallowing  in  their  blood  like  wild  beasts,  and  soroelimes  devoor:  .; 
their  flesh.     The  flame  rages  on  till  it  meets  with  no  resistaixx;  ti:  v; 
the  prisoners  are  secured,  those  unhappy  men,  whose  (ateiia  tixKiuii 
times  more  dreadful  than  theirs  who  have  died  In  the  fidd.    Tbe  n>!> 
queror.>;  set  up  a  hideous  howling  to  lament  the  friends  tbcy  hast  kt. 
They  approach,  in  a  melancholy  and   severe  gloom,  to  their  own  Tr- 
iage; a  messenger  i«i  sent  to  announce  their  arrival ;  andthewoeen. 
with  frightful  shrieks,  come  out  to  mourn  their  dead  brotben,M  i^?  r 
husbands.     When  they  are  arrived,  the  chief  relates  in  aIowvoic?v/ 
the  elders  acircumstanlial  account  of  every  parti<-ular  of  thecxpeiitirr 
Tbe  orator  proclaims  aloud  this  account  to  the  people;  aad.  as  L". 
mentions  the  names  of  those  who  have  fallen,  the  shrieks  o(  the  wo?  eii 
are  redoubled.     The  men  too  join  in  these  cries,  according  as  each  .! 
most  connected  with  the  deceased  by  bliod  or  friendship.    Tbe  hyt 
ceremony  is  the  proclamation  of  the  victory;  each  individaal  thes  fot- 
gets  his  private  misfortunes,  and  joins  in  the  triumph  of  his  natkn:  i!i 
tears  are  wiped  from  their  eyes,  and,  by  an  unaccountable  tnnfitiorv 
they  pass  in  a  moment'from  the  bitterness  of  sorrow  to  an  esctrsvagini  e 
of  joy.     But  the  treatment  of  the  prisoners,  whose  fate  all  this  tm^t: 
remains  undecided,  is  what  chiefly  characterises  the  savages. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  strength  of  their  affectioiisorresOTf- 
ments.     United  as  they  are  in  small  societies,  connected  wxthii  tko* 
selves  by  the  firmest  ties,  their  friendly  affections,  which  gioir  with  ih^ 
most  intense  warmth  within  the  walls  of  their  own  village,  sekkxB  ex> 
tend  beyond  them.     They  feel  nothing  for  the  enemies  of  their  nation; 
and  their  resentment  is  easily  extended  from  the  individual  who  has  in- 
jured them  to  all  others  of  tne  same  tribe.    The  prisoners,  who  have 
themselves  the  same  feelings,  know  the  intentions  of  their  conqoero:^. 
and  are  prepared  for  them.    The  person  who  has  taken  the  ciptive  at- 
tends him  to  the  cottage,  where,  according  to  the  distribution  toade  hv 
the  elders,  he  is  to  be  delivered  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  citizen.    If  (^"^ 
who  receive  him  have  their  family  weakened  by  war  or  other  aocidei^is 
they  adopt  the  captive  into  the  family,  of  which  he  becomes  a  member. 
But  if  they  have  no  occasion  for  him,  or  their  resentment  for  the  \^^  '^^ 
their  friends  be  too  high  to  endure  the  sight  qf  any  connected  witb  iho^ 
who  were  concerned  in  it,  they  sentence  him  to  death.     All  those  ny-<^ 
have  met  with  the  same  severe  sentence  being  collected,  the  wh&le  ni- 
ti6n  is  assembled  at  the  execution,as  for  some  great  solemtiity .    A  ^• 
fold  is  erected,  and  the  prisoners  are  tied  to  the  stake,,  where  iheT<^(^^ 
mence  their  death-song,  and  prepare  for  the  emuing  scone  of  cnjf  i> 
with  the  most  undaunted  courage.     Their  enemies,  on  the  other  *J^'. 
arc  determined  to  put  it  to  the  proof,  by  the  most  refined  andexqui^.J^ 
tortures.     They  begin  at  the  extremity  of  hts  body,  i4ld  graduall)  »?* 
proach  the  more  vital  parts.     One  plucks  out  his  nails  by  tlic  rool«.'^»^ 
by  one;  another  takes  a  finger  into  his  mouth,  and  lean  off  the  tl'  ••• 
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-ith  his  teeth;  a  third  thrusts  th^  finger,  mangled  as  it  is,  into  the 
owl  of  a  pipe,  made  red  hot,  which  he  smokes  like  tobacco ;  then 
ley  pound  the  toes  and  fingers  to  pieces  between  two  stones;  they  poU 
fftbe  flesh  from  the  teeth,  and  cut  circles  about  his  joints,  and  gashes 
-.  the  fleshy  parts  of  his  Umbs,  which  they  sear  immediately  with  red* 
ot  irons,  cutting,  bttming«  ahd  pinching  them  alternately :  they  puU 
If  this  flesh,  thus  mangled  and  roasted,  bit  by  bit,  devouring  it  with 
reediness,  and  smearing  their  faces  with  the  blood  in  an  enthusiasm 
if  horror  and  fury.  When  they  have  thus  torn  oflf  the  flesh,  they  twist 
ne  bare  nerves  and  tendons  about  an  iron,  tearing  and  snapping  them, 
vhilst  others  are  employed  in  pulling  and  extending  their  limos  in  every 
vay  that  can  increase  the  torment.  This  continues  often  five  or  six 
lours,  and  sometimes,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  savages,  days  together. 
fhen  they  frequently  unbind  him,  to  give  a  breathing  to  their  lury,  to 
jink  what  new  torments  they  shall  inflict,  and  to  refresh  the  strength 
'I  the  sufferer,  who,  wearied  out  with  such  a  variety  of  unheard-of  tor- 
nents,  often  falls  into  so  profound  a  sleep,  that  they  are  obliged  to  apply 
be  dre  to  awake  him,  and  renew  his  suflferings.  He  is  again  fastened 
0  the  stake,  and  again  they  renew  their  cruelty  ;  they  stick  him  all  over 
vith  small  matches  of  wood,  that  easily  takes  fire,  but  burns  slowly; 
hey  continually  run  sharp  reeds  into  every  part  of  his  body;  they  drag 
>it  his  teeth  with  pincers,  and  thrust  out  his  eyes ;  and  lastly,  after  hav* 
n^  burned  his  flesh  from  the  bones  with  slow  fires;  afler  having 
.0  mangled  the  body  that  it  is  all  but  one  wound ;  afler  having  muti- 
ated  his  face  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carry  nothing  human  in  it ;  afler 
avJDg  peeled  the  skin  firom  the  head,  and  poured  a  heap  of  red  hot 
oals  or  boilinz  water  on  the  naked  skull,  they  once  more  unbind  the 
^v retch,  who,  blind  and  staggerin?  with  pain  and  weakness,  assaulted 
.r,d  pelted  upon  every  side  with  clubs  and  stones,  now  up,  now  down, 
'filing  into  their  fires  at  every  step,  runs  hither  and  thither,  until  one  of 
lie  chiefs,  whether  out  of  compassion,  or  weary  of  cruelty,  puts  an 
-nd  to  his  life  with  a  club  or  a  dagger.  The  Dody  is  then  put  into 
n?  kettle,  and  this  jiarbarous  employment  is  succeeded  by  a  feast  as 
-•iroarous* 

The  women,  forgetting  the  human  as  well  as  the  female  nature,  and 
iransformed  into  something  worse  than  Furies,  even  outdo  the  men  in 
nis  scene  of  horror;  while  the  principal  persons  of  the  country  sit 
»und  the  stake,  smoking,  and  looking  on  without  the  least  emotion. 
^pat  is  most  extraordinary,  the  suflferer  himself^  in  the  little  intervals 
'[his  torments,  smokes  too,  appears  unconcerned,  and  converses  with 
li^  torturers  about  indiflferent  matters.  Indeed,  during  the  whole  time 
'i  his  execution,  there  seems  a  contest,  which  shall  exceed,  they  in  in- 
licting  the  most  horrid  pains,  or  he  in  enduring  them  wtth  a  firmness 
i:<d  constancy  almost  above  human:  not  a  groan,  not  a  sigh, 'not  a  dis- 
->rtion  of  countenance  escapes  him ;  he  possesses  his  mind  entirely  in 
^^e  midst  of  his  torments;  he  recounts  his  own  .exploits;  he  informs 
'•em  what  cruelties  he  has  inflicted  ^pon  their  countrymen,  and  threat- 
ens thera  with  the  revenge  that  will  attend  his  death;  and,  though  his 
eproaches  exasperate  them  to  a  perfect  madness  of  rage  and  fury,  he 
continues  his  insults  even  of  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of  tormenting; 
>>inting  out  more  exquisite  methods,  and  more  sensible  parts  of  the 
ody  to  be  afflicted.  The  women  have  this  part  of  courage  as  well  as 
^emen:  and  it  is  as  rare  for  any  Indian  to  behave  otherwise,  as  it 
vouki  be  for  any  European  to  sum^r  as  an  Indian.  Such  is  the  wonder* 
'•  power  of  an  early  institution,  and  a  ferocious  thirst  of  glory.  /  a« 
•'^T^c  andintrepid,  exclaims  the  savage  m  the  faces  of  his  tprmentors. 
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tie,  is  revered  as  the  great  god  of  the  Indians.  Him  tbej  inTokebe: 
they  go  into  the  field,  ahd,  according  as  his  disposition  is  more  oc  i 
&vodrable  to  them,  they  conclude  tbej  shall  be  more  or  less&oat^ ' 
Some  nations  worship  the  sun  or  moon;  among  others  there  are  1 1 
ber  of  traditions,  relative  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  ibe  ki> 
of  the  gods;  traditions  which  resemble  tlie  Grecian,  fables,  bat  \s. 
are  still  more  absurd  and  inconsistent.  But  religion  is  not  the  p 
ing  character  of  the  Indians;  and,  except  when  they  have  some 
diate  occasion  for  the  assistance  of  their  gods,  they  pay  them  do 
worship.  Like  all  rude  nations,  however,  they  are  stroogly  addKi 
superstition.  They  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  nambcr  of  gcx>i  i" 
bad  genii,  spirits  who  interfere  in  the  adairs  of  mortals,  and  pr>:  t 
all  our  happiness  or  misery.  It  is  firom  the  evil  genii,  in  pvti>  j^. 
that  our  diseases  proceed;  and  it  is  to  the  good  genii  weareiscf'^'i 
for  a  cure.  The  ministers  of  the  genii  are  the  jugglers,  who  irei' > 
the  only  physicians  among  the  savages.  These  jugglers  arc  app^^i 
to  be  inspired  by  the  good  genii,  most  commonly  in  their  daani^vii 
the  knowledge  of  future  events;  they  are  called  in  to  the  afsiititcf:  mI 
the  sick,  and  are  supposed  to  be  informed  by  the  genii  wbetbertrcr 
patients  will  recover,  and  in  what  manner  they  mu-^t  be  trealei  bi' 
these  spirits  are  extremely  simple  in  their  system  of  physic,  and  ^.h 
most  every  disease  direct  the  juggler  to  the  same  remedy.  Tijep;^: 
is  inclosed  in  a  narrow  cabin,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  stone  red  . 
on  this  they  tiirow  water,  until  be  is  well  soaked  wiih  the  warn  vj>i' 
and  his  own  sweat.  Then  they  hurry  him  from  the  bagnio,  i  ' 
plunge  him  suddenly  into  tlie  next  river.  This  coarse  mcibod,  ^  •'> 
costs  many  their  lives,  often  performs  very  extraordinarf  cures,  i- 
jugglers  have  likewise  the  use  of  some  specifics,  of  wonderfkil  cociiiN; 
and  all  the  savages  arc  dexterous  in  curing  wounds  by  the  tppiKu:  - 
of  herbs.  But  the  power  of  these  remedies  is  always  attribatcd  w  u  e 
magical  ceremonies  with  which  they  are  adminbtered. 

It  should  be  observed  by  the  reader,  that  the  particfllan  \fhc\-^''^ 
just  been  mentioned  concerning  the  manners  of  the  ArocricM^tC'^^  ^^ 
relate  to  the  inhabitants  of  North  America.     The  manners in<i  g^^^'^' 
characteristics  of  great  part  of  the  original  inhabitants  of  South  A&t^-^ 
were  very  different.     On  the  first  appearance  of  the  inhabiuot^o^    '- 
New  World,  their  discoverers  found  them  to  be  in  nany  P*^' '  ^ ' 
very  unlike  the  generality  of  the  people  of  the  ancient  ban^r''^^ 
They  were  different  in  their  features  and  complexions;  tbcj  ^«^^^   " 
only  averse  to  toil,  but  seemed  incapable  of  it ;  and  wbcnioflsed  ' 
force  from  their  native  indolence,  and  compelled  to  work,  ib<)  |^^' 
under  tasks  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  controenl»*t?>^^'^ '^'^■'* 
performed  with  ea«ie.     This  feebleness  of  constittf  tiob  seciDea  a^^  ^ 
universal   among  the  inhabitants  of  South  America.    TheS|»iu^  - 
were  aUo  struck  with   the  smallness  of  tlieir  appetite  for  food.    ''^ 
constitutional  temperance  of  the  natives  far  exceeded,  in  their  op»r    • 
the  abstinence  of  the  most  mortified  liermits;  while,  on  tbeow^^"^^' 
the  appetite  of  the  Spaniards  appeared  to  the  Americans  ioQliib-v  ^    • 
cious;  and  they  allirmed  that  one  Spaniard  devoured  more  food  'J^*^'  ^ 
than  was  sufHcient  tor  ten  Americans.     But  though  thcdeman*^';'^' ' 
nafive  Americans  for  food  were  very  sparing,  so Timifcdwa^  their  i-;^ 
cultuie,  that  ihev  hardly  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  their  ow J' '^ ' '* 
5:Kni;>:ion.      Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  South  America  confined  :''c^"' 
du>irv  to  rearii.ga  lew  plains  whicJi,  in  a  rich  and  warmtli©*'*^*'*' ^' 
caiil)  t;-irica  to  u^jiuriiv;  bat  :f  a  few  ^parjiards  ^cllicd ifliny  i^'*^*-'' 
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cb  a  small  addition  of  stipcrnumerary  mouths  soon  exlfaustei  their 
anty  stores,  and  brought  on  a  famine.  The  inhabitants  of  South 
raerica,  compared  with  those  of  North  America,  are  generally  more 
cble  in  their  frame,  less  vigorous  in  the  efforts  of  their  minds,  of  a 
:nt)e  bat  dastardly  spirit,  more  enslaved  bjr  pleasure,  and  sank  in 
doleDce. 
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A  GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  AMERICA. 

.  HIS  great  western  continent,  frequently  denominated  the  Ne\^ 
>'oRLD,  extends  from  the  80th  degree  north,  to  the  56th  degree 
)utli  latitttde;  and,  where  its  breadth  is  kno\Vn,  from  the  35th  to  th^ 
>6lh  degree  of  west  longitude  from  London;  stretching  between  0 
id  9000  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest  breadth  3690.  It  Kes  in  both 
eroisphtrcs,  has  two  summers,  and  a  double  winter,  and  enjoys  all  th^ 
uiety  of  climates  which  the  earth  affords.  It  is  washed  by  the  two 
reat  oceans.  To  the  eastward  it  has  the  Atlantic,  which  divides  iC 
m  Europe  and  Africa ;  and  to  the  west  the  Pacific,  or  Great  South 
t&,  by  which  it  is  separated  from  Asi».  By  these  seas  it  may,  and  does,- 
irry  on  a  direct  commerce  with  the  other  three  parts  of  the  world.  It 
composed  of  two  great  C9ntinents,  one  on  the  north,  the  other  on  the 
luth,  which  are  joined  by  the  kingdom  of  Mexico,  which  forms  a  kimi 
f  isthmus  1500  m'Ats  long,  and  in  one  part,  at  Darien,  so  extremely 
ifrow,  ss  to  make  the  communication  between  the  two  oceans  by  no 
cans  difficult,  being  only  sixty  miles  over.  In  the  great  gulf  which  i» 
»rmcd  between  the  iathmus  ^d  the  northern  and  southern  continents, 
e  a  multitude  of  islands,  many  'of  them  large,  most  of  them  fertile, 
3d  denominated  fbe  West  Indies,  in  contradistinction  to  the  countries 
3d  islands  of  Aria  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  are  called 

le  East  Indies. 

Before  we  proceed  to  treat  of  separate  countries  in  their  order,  if 
ill  be  proper  to  take  notice  of  those  mountains  and  rivers  which  dis- 
Jin,  as  It  were,  to  be  confined  within  the  limits  of  particular  provinces, 
id  extend  o^er  a  great  part  of  the  continent.  For,  though  America, 
general,  be  not  a  mountainous  country,  it  has  the  gi^eatest  mountains 
1  tbe  world.  In  South  America,  the  Andes,  or  CorcKllerisy  run  from 
)rth  to  south  along  the  coaxt  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  They  exceed  in 
ngth  any  chain  ofxnounlains  in  the  other  parts  of  the  globe:  extend- 
g  from  the  isthmus  of  Darien  tO' the  straits  of  Magellan,  they  divide 
e  whole  southern  parts  of  America,  and  run  a  length  of  AeStX)  miies. 
heir  height  h  as  remarkable  as  their  length ;  for,  though  in  pArt  within 
c  torrid  aone,  they  are  constaintly  covered  with  snow.  ChimbOraio, 
e  highest  of  the  Ande*,  is  20,608  feet;  of  this  about  2400  feet  from 
e  sammit  are  always^covered  with  snow.  Carazon  was  ascended  bv 
e  French  astronomers,  and  is  said  to  be  15>800  feet  high.  In  North 
merica,  which  is  chiefly  composed  of  gentle  ascents  or  level  plains, 
e  bow  of  no  considerable  mountains,  except  those  towards  the'pole, 
id  (hat  long  ridge  which  lies  on  the  back  of  the  American  States,  se- 
iratingtbem  from  Canada  and  Louisiatia,  which  we  call  the  A'pabi* 
liair  or  Aliegaof  mountmn  if  that  may  be  considered  as  aluounuin^ 
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which  upon  one  side  U  extremely  lofty,  but  apon  ibe  otbcr  is  nearly  rt^ 
a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  country. 

America  is,  without  question,  that  part  of  the  globe  wtidj  h  k-.' 
watered ;  and  that  not  only  for  the  support  of  life,  and  all  iSo  pt:>» 
of  fertility,   but  for  the   convenience   of  trade,  and  the  iritaa*::^ 
each  part  with  the  others.     In  North  America,  those  \*ast  tuci:  • 
country  situated  beyond  the  Apalachtan  mountains,  at  an  iDcmeciec: 
unknown  distance  from  the  ocean,  are  watered  by  inland  seas  c:  • 
the  Lakes  of  Canada:  which  not  only  communicate  with  each  <4 
but  give  rise  to  several  great  rivers,  particularly  the  MisM'sippi,-:- 
ning  from  north  to  south  till  it  falls  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  inri 
course,  including  its  turnings,  of  4.500  miles,  and  receiving  m  lU  :: 
gress  the  vast  tribute  of  the  Illinois,  the  Mii^ouri,  the  Ohw,  aad  c:  " 
great  rivers,  scarcely  inferior  to  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube;  MBd^f'.  ■ 
north,  the  river  St.  Laurence,  running  a  contrary  course  from  t«  Vr 
sissippi,  till  it  empties  itself  into  the  ocean  near  Newfoundjrxl:  a-1  • ' 
them  being  almost  navigable  to  their  heads,  lay  open  the  imaoafM'-t » 
of  this  great  continent,  and  afford  such  an  inlet  for  coinmeat,  a«  c^^t 
produce  the  greatest  advantage,  whenever  the  country  adjaccct  »i?.J 
come  to  be  fully  inhabited  by  an  industrious  and  civilised  peoplfi.   T  •' 
eastern  side  of  North  America,  besides  the  noble riveri  Hudioa,D^  > 
ware,  Susquehana,  and  Potowmack,  supplies  several  others  «  i^^*- 
depth,  length,   and  commodious. navigation:  hence  many  parts  ol  l»- 
settlements  are  so  advantageously  intersected  with  navigable  nvcn  ^lj 
creeks,  that  the  planters,  without  exaggeration,  may  be  said  to  Uv", 
each  a  harbour  at  his  doer. 

South  America  is,  if  possible,  in  this  respect  even  more  Mt^ixiif. 
It  supplies  much  the  two  largest  river*  in  the  v.orld,  the  river  ot  Ami- 
zoni,  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate  River,  The  first,  rising  in  Ptru 
not  far  from  the  South  Sea,  passes  from  west  to  east,  and  Ms  ir.lo '-  '- 
ocean  between  Brasil  and  Guiana,  after  a  course  of  bww  (haa  S.*  ' 
miles,  in  which  it  receives  a  prodigious  number,  of  great  and  DaripL.: 
rivers.  The  Rio  de  la  Plata  rises  in  the  h^rtof  theooonUT,iod.  hav- 
ing its  strength  gradually  augmented  by  an  accession  of  nan*  pofrcrtul 
9treams>  discharges  itself  with  such  vehemence  into  the  sea,  is »  mii" 
Us  taste  fresh  for  many  leagues  from  land.  Besides  these,  ihcre  are 
other  rivers  in  South  America,  of  which  the  Oronoko  is  Ihc  most  con- 
siderable. 

A  country  of  such  vast  extent  on  each  side  of  the  eqaitw  ma«l  r^ 
cessarily  have  a  variety  of  soils  as  well  as  climates.  It  is  aUeasurv  <i 
nature,  producing  most  of  the  metals,  minerals,  phmts,  fruits,  ue»,  aril 
^Vood^  to  be  met  with  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  manv  ••: 
tliem  in  greater  quantities  and  higher  perfection.  The  gold  aad  sIa't 
of  America  have  supplied  Europe  with  such  immense  quantities  of  ik^* 
valuable  metals,  that  they  are  become  vastly  more  common;  u  tnat 
the  gold  and  silver  of  Europe  now  boar  little  proportion  to  the  bu" 
price  set  upon  them  before  the  discovery  of  America. 

This  country  also  produces  diamond^,  pearls,  emeralds,  lIDel^^  •- 
and  other  valuable  stones,  which,  by  being  brought  into  Europe,  b ' " 
contributed  likewise  to  lower  their  value.     To  these,  which  arcch:-: 
the  production  of  Spanish  America,  may  be  added  a  great  nttmlfr«i 
other  commodities,  which,  though  of  less  price,  are  of  much  greater  u^, 
and  many  of  them  make  the  ornament  and  wealth  of  the  British  cm  :^i^ 
in  this  part  of  the  world.     Of  these  are  the  pIcntifuJ  supplic*  of  cov.:: 
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il,  indigo,  anatto,  log-wood,  brasil,  fustic,  plmenlo,  lignum  vltae,  rice, 
i</ef,  cocoa,  or  the  chocolate  nut;  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  barillas, 
I-wood,  the  balsams  of  Tolu,  Peru,  and  Chili,  that  valuable  article 
medicine  the  Jesuits'  bark,  mechoacan,  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  cassia, 
narinds,  hides,  furs,  ambergris,  and  a  great  variety  of  woods,  roots, 
d  plants,  to  which,  before  the  discovery  of  America,  we  were  either 
tire  strangers,  or  fb|-ced  to  buy  at  an  extravagant  rate  from  Asia  and 
nca,  through  the  hands  of  the  Venc;tians  and  Genoese,  who  then 
grossed  the  trade  of  the  eastern  world.  '  * 

This  continent  has  also  a  variety  of  excellent  fruits,  which  here 
ow  wild  to  great  perfection ;  as  pine-apples,  pomegranates,  citrons, 
T5ons,  oranges,  malicatons,  cherries,  pears,  apples,  figs,  grapes;  great 
.uibers  of  culinary,  medicinal,  and  other  herbs,  i^oots,  and  plants:  and 
fertile  is  the  soil,  that  many  exotic  productions  are  nourished  in  as; 
eat  perfection  as  in  their  native  ground.  ' 

Tbough  the  Indians  still  live  in  the  quiet  possession  of  many  large 
:tls,  America,  so  far  as'-  known,  is  chiefly  claimed,  and  divided  into 
Ionics,  by  three  European  nations;  the  Spanish;  £ngHsh,  and  Portu- 
lese.  The  Spaniards,  as  they  first  discovered  it,  have  the  lar;gest  and 
:hest  portions,  extending  from  New  Mexico  and  Louisiana,  in  North* 
nierica,  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  South  Sea,  excepting  the 
r^e  province  of  Brasil,  which  belongs  to  Portugal;  for,  though  the 
ench  and  Dutch  have,  some  forts  upon  Surinam  and  Guiana,  they 
urrely  deserve  to  be  considered  as  proprietors  of  any  part  of  the 

ithern  continent.  

Next  to  Spain,  the  most  considerable  proprietor  of  America  was ' 
rcdt  Britain,  who  derived  her  claim  to  North  Apierica  from  the  first 
scovery  of  that  continent  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  the  name  of  Henry 
11.  anno  14'97,  about  six  years  after  the  discovery  of  South  America 
f  Columbus,  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Spain.  This  country  was  in 
neral  called  Newfoundland,  a  name  which  is  now  appropriated 
lely  to  an  island  upon  its  coast.  It  was  a  long  time  before  we  made 
'  attempt  to  settle  in  this  country.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  an  uncommon 
nius  and  a  brave  commander,  first  showed  the  way,  by  planting  a 
ony  in  the  southern  part,  which  he  called  Virginia,  in-  honour  of  nrs 
i  tress,  queen  Elizabeth. 

The  French,  from  this  period  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war  in 
vv^,  laid  a  claim  to,  and  actually  possessed,  Canada  and  Louisiana, 
niprehcnding  all  that  extensive  inland  country,  reaching  from  Hud* 
n'>  bay  on  the  north,  to  Mexico,  and  the  gulph  of  the  same  name,  on 
e  Jouth;  regions  which  all  Europe  could,  not  people  in  the  coilrse  of 
^^y  ages  The  multitude  of  islands,  which  lie  between  the  two  con- 
i^nts  of  North  and  South  America,  are  divided  amongst  th«  Spa- 
irds  English,  and  French.  The  Dutch  indeed  possess  three  or  four 
^all  islands,  which  in  other  hands  would  be  of  no  consequence ;  and 
e  Danes  have  one  or  two,  but  they  hardly  deserve  to  be  named 
>ong  the  proprietors  of  America.  We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  par- 
alar  provinces,  beginning,  according  to  our  method,  with  the  north ; 
il  Labrador,  or  New'Britain,  and  the  country  round  Hudson's  Bay, 
ith  those  vast  regions  towards  the  pole,  are  little  known. 
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A  sttmmaiy  View  of  the  first  Scttlcmenti  of  NORTH  AMERICA 

When 
NwBe$  qf  Placet.       teUUtL  By  u^Um, 

Quebec   l^S  By  the  French. 

Virginia  June  10»    •••     1609  By  Lord  de  la  War. 

Newfoondknd  June      1610  Bj  Governor  John  Gay, 

New  York       1  ^^^^^  ^^j^  g   ^^  D„j^^ 
New  Jersey     j  '  ^ 

New  lUn^pshirc    ...    ^^S  |  "U^S  l^jS^^; -«  ^ 

F^T^mia    }    "•  ^^^    By  the  Swedes  and  Fins, 

Massachusetts  Bay...  1628    Bv  Capt  John  Endicot  and  OmpBF.r, 

.,     ,     .  i£«o  (By  Lord  Battimore,  with  aoobey  o: 

Maryland 16W|    ^Rooan  cathoKcs.  ^ 

^          ^.     .  1  i<4<  1  By  Mr.  Fenwick^  at  Sayfarook«iinr  the 

Connecticut    1635 1    ^^outh  of  Connecticnt  river, 

llHodelsland ^^^r's^J^l^l^!!^^^ 

r Granted    to   the  Doke  of  York   l;. 

.^.r       V  nti^A  J     Charles  n«  and  made  a  dbtinct  £> 

New  Jersey    1664|    veroment  and  letUed  tome  tine  Ic- 

('    fore  this  by  the  EogUsli. 

South  Carolina   *    1669    By  Governor  Sale. 

^         ,  icoof  By  William  Penn,  widi  a  cofaoy  of 

Pennsylyama  1682 1    ^q^^^„,  ^ 

North  Carolina^bout  l^^.l^'t^^Oo^^^^ 

Georgia 1732    By  General  Oglethorpe. 

Kentucky    1773    By  Col.  Daniel  Boon. 

.r  s,  iT'vT  i^By  emifrants  from  Coofiedicat,  ani 

V««iont 1777  J    WrparUofNewEi«land 

^  OhS^L^er^' ^T    ^''^^    By  the  Ohio  and  other  Compawcs. 
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The  principal  Islands  of  North  America  belonging  to 
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NEW  BRITAIN, 


$ITUATIOU    AND    EXTBHT.  , 

I 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles 

Length   850  7     K-.4^«-.«    S   50  and  70  North  lat.  7     «,Q^cn 
Breadth750;     *^^^^^^^    {   50  and  J  QO  West  Ion.  |    ^^^''^^ 

\  EW  BRITAIN,  or  the  country  lying  round  Hudson^s  Bay,  and 
ommonly  called  the  country  of  the  Esquimaux,  comprehending 
.abrador,  now  North  and  South  Wales,  is  bounded  by  unknown  lands 
nd  frozen  seas,  about  the  pole,  on  the  North ;  by  the  Atlantic  ocean 
n  the  East ;  by  the  bay  and  river  of  St.  Laurence  and  Canada  on  the 
outh ;  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  West. 

Mountains.]     The  tremendous  high  mountains  in  this  country  to- 

ards  the  North,  their  being  covered  with  eternal  snow,  and  the  winds 
lowing  from  thence  tliree  quarters  of  the  year,  occasion  a  degree  of 
old  in  the  winter  over  all  this*  country,  which  is  not  experienced  in 
ny  other  part  of  th«  world  in  the  same  latitude. 

Rivers, ^AYs,  STRAITS,  7      These  are  numerous,  and  take  their 
AND  CAPES.  3  "*^*"25  g^^'^^^^'b'  from  the  English  navi- 

ators  and  commanders  by  whom  they  were  first  discovered.  The  prin- 
ipal  bay  is  that  of  Hudson,  and  the  principal  straits  are  those  of  Hud- 
:»n,  Davis,  and  Belleisle  ;  and  the  chief  rivers  are  the  Moose,  Severn,. 
I u pert.  Nelson,  and  Black  River. 

Soil  an  d  produce.]  This,  country  is  extremely  barren.  To  the 
orthward  of  Hudson's  Bay,  even  the  hardy  pine-tree  is  seen  no  longer. 
Lid  the  cold  womb  of  the  earth  has  been  supposed  incapable  of  any 
etter  production  than  some  miserable  shrubs.  Every  kind  of  European, 
jed  committed  to  the  earth  in  this  inhospitable, climate  has  hitherto 
erished ;  but  perhaps  the  seed  of  com  from  the  northern  parts  of  S  we- 
en and  Norway  would  be  more  suitable  to  the  soil.  All  this  severity, 
nd  long  continuance  of  winter,  and  the  barrenness  of  the  earth  which 
:>mes  from  thence,  is  experienced  in  the  latitude  of  fifty-two ;  in  the 
;mpcrate  latitude  of  Cambridge. 

Animals.]  These  are  the  moose-deer,  stags,  rein-deer,  bears,  ti- 
ers, buffaloes,  wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  otters,  lynxes,  martins,  squir- 
;is,  ermines,  wild  cats,  and  hares.  Of  the  feathered  kind,  they  have 
f^ese,  bustards,  ducks,  partridges,  and  all  manner  of'^wild-fbwls.  Of 
^h,  there  are  whales,  morses,  seals,  cod-fish,,  and  a  white  fish  preferable' 
>  herrings ;  apd  in  their  rivers  and  fresh  waters,  pike,  perch,  carp, 
111  trout.  There  have  been  taken  at  Port  Nelson,  in  one  season,  ninety 
ousand  partridges,  which  arc  here  as  large  as  hens,  and  twenty-five 
lousand  hares. 

Ail  the  animals  of  these  countries  are  clothed  with  a  close,  sofl,  warm 
r-  In  summer  there' is  here,  as  in  other  places,  a  variety  in  the  co- 
ur^  of  the  several  animals.  When  that  season  is  over,  which  holds  only 
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for  three  months  they  all  assume  the  livery  of  winter,  tnd  efeij  tort  of 
beasts^  and  most  of  their  fowb«  are  of  the  colonr  of  the  tunr:  eicry 
thing  animate  and  inanimate  is  while.  This  is  a  larprisii^  fAHcnoBe^ 
non ;  but  it  is  yet  more  surprising,  that  the  dogs  and  cats  from  England* 
that  have  been  carried  into  Hudson's  Bay>  on  the  approach  of  vnolc 
have  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  and  acquired  a  jandi  loegefi 
softer,  and  thicker  coat  of  hair  than  they  had  originally. 

Before  we  advance  further  in  the  description  of  America,  it  Bay  be 
proper  to  observe  in  general,  that  all  the  quadrupedi  of  thti  new  world 
are  less  than  those  of  the  old }  even  such  as  are  canted  from  tfeace  to 
breed  there,  ore  often  found  to  degenerate,  but  are  never  seen  Id  iot- 
prove.  Ifg  with  respect  to  size,  we  should  compare  theanimaifofthe 
new  and  the  old  world,  we  shall  find  the  one  bear  no  manner  of  pro- 
portion to  the  other.  The  Asiatic  elephant,  for  instance,  ofteagrpwi 
to  above  fifteen  feet  high,  while  the  tapurettee,  which  is  the  faffgot 
i^ative  of  America,  is  not  bigger  than  a  calf  of  a  year  old«  The  kiu, 
which  some  also  call  the  American  camel,  is  still -less.  Their  bculs  of 
prey  are  quite  divested  of  that  courage  which  is  so  oflen  £ual  toasQ  a 
Africa  or  Asia.  .They  have  no  lions,  nor,  properly  speakia^ dtbcr 
leopard  or  tiger.  Travellers,  however,  liave  aiBxed  those  aanei  tn 
iuch  ravenous  animals  as  are  there  found  most  to  resemble  tho«&<if  tbc 
ancient  continent.  The  congar,  the  taouar,  and  the  taqwarelti  aaoag 
them  are  despicable,  in  compartson  of  tne  tiger,  the  leopanL  and  Ibe 
panther  of  Asia.  The  tiger  of  Bengal  has  been  known  to  meaMie  ax 
feet  in  length  without  including,  thejail;  while  the  ooogar,  or  Ask* 
rican  tiger,  as  some  affect  to  callit*  seldom  exceeds  ihree.  Afl  tfce  aoi* 
mals  therefore,  in  the  southern  parts  of  America,  are  difereat  fan 
those  of  the  southern  parts  of  the  ancient  continent ;  oor  doeslhcrvap- 
pear  to  be  any  common  to  both,  but  those  which,  being  able  to  bear  the 
colds  of  the  north,  have  travelled  from  one  continent  to  the  other. 
Thus  the  bear,  the  wolf,  the  rein-deer,  the  stag,  and  the  faea«cr,  are 
known  as  well  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  Britain  and  Canadais  Kava: 
lyhile  the  lion,  the  leopard,  and  the  tiger,  which  are  notivei  of  the 
south  with  us,  are  utterlv  unknown  m  Soulhern  America,  iat  if  the 
Quadrupeds  of  America  be  smaller  than  those  of  the  ancient  cominesu 
they  are  in  much  greater  abundance;  for  it  is  a  rule  thai obtaimtkroogh 
nature,  and  evidently  points  out  the  wisdom  of  the  aolhor  oE  tV  t» 
the  smallest  animals  multiply  in  the  greatest  pioportioo.  The  ffoat«  ex- 
ported from  Europe  to  Southern  America,  in  a  few  generatienshecaaei 
much  less;  but  then  it  also  becomes  more  prolific;  and*  instead « one 
kid  at  a  time,  or  two  at  the  most,  genei:aUy  prodaots  fi^«,  six.  sad 
sometimes  more.  The  wisdom  of  Providence  in  making  fanaidabld 
animals  unprolific  is  obvious :  had  the  elephant,  the  rhinoctni^  *oi 
the  lion,  tl,ie  same  degree  of  fecundity  with  the  r:abbtt,  or  the  rat,  illthe 
arts  of  man  would  soon  be  unequal  to  the  contest*  and  we  dioaldsM 
perceive  them  to  become  the  tyrants  of  those  who  call  tbeoueivei  t^ 
ipasters  of  the  creation. 

Per$ons  and  uauits.]  The  men  of  this  cooatrv  shoir  great  ing^ 
Duity  in  their  manner  of  kindling  a  fire,  in  clothing  themi«lvesv  and  la 
yreserving  their  eyes  from  the  ill  effects  of  that  gtaring  tdiita  vb^ 
every  where  surrounds  them  for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year:  iaotktf 
respects  they  are  very  savage.  In  tlieir  shapes  and  faces  they  datfiitt- 
semble  the  Americans  who  live  to  the  soutbwaird:  theyaretiiMicbioorc 
ke  the  Laplanders  and  the  SaHioeids  of  Europe  abeacly  ^scci&cd- 
PrscovK&y  ANi»  commerce,]    The  knowledge  of  these  northr" 
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as  and  countries  was  owing  to  a  project  started  in  England  for  the 
scovery  of  a  north-west  passage  to  China  and  the  Eastlndies>as  earlj 

the  year  1376.  Since  then  it  has  been  freauentiy  dropped,  and  as 
ten  revived^  but  never  yet  completed ;  and  from  the  late  voyages  of 
scovery  it  seems  maniiest.  that  no  practicable  passage  ever  can  be 
uud.  Forbisher  only  discovered  the  main  of  New  Britain,  or  Terra 
:  Labrador,  and  those  stt aits' to  which  he  has  given  his  name.  In 
185,  John  Davk  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and  viewed  tliat  and  the 
ore  northerly  coasts/ but  be  seems  never  to  have  entered  the  bay. 
udsoD  made  three  voyages  on  the  same  adventure;  the  Hrst  in  1607; 
0«econd  in  I60&;  and  the  third  and  last  in  t6tO.  This  bold  and  ju- 
ciotts  navigator  entered  the  straits  that  lead  into  this  new  Medtterra* 
^n,  the  bay  known  by  his  name,  coasted  a  great  part  of  it,  and  pene* 
ited  to  eighty  degrees  and  a  half  into  the  heart  of  the  frozen  zone. 
is  ardour  for  the  discovery  not  being  abated  by  the  difficulties  he 
ruggled  with  in  this  empire  of  winter,  and  world  of  frost  and  snow, 
:  staid  here  until  the  ensuing  spring,  and  |)repared,  in  the  beginning 

i6\  I,  to  pursue  his  discoveries;  out  his  crew,  who  suffered  equal 
irdships  without  the  same  spirit  to  support  them,  mutinied,  seized. 
}on  him,  and  seven  of  those  who  were  most  f&ithful  to  him,  and  com- 
iifed  then  to  the  fury  of  the  icy  seas  in  an  open  boat.  Hudson  anA 
<  companions  were  eKher  swallowed  up  by  the  seas,  or,  gaming  the; 
bospitabfo  coasts  were  destroyed  by  the  savages ;  but  the  ship  and  the 
<t  Qf  the  men  returned  home. 

Another  attempt  towards  a  discovery  was  made  in  1746,  by  captain 
lis,  who  wintered  as  far  north  as  fifly-seven  degrees  and  a  half;  but!: 
t)Ugh  the  adventurers  failed  in  the  original  purpose  for  which  they  nap- 
^aCed  this  bay,  their  project,  even  in  its  failure,  has  been  of  great  ad- 
ntage  to  this  country.  The  vast  countries  which  surround  Hudson's 
\y,  as  we  have  already  observed,  abound  with  animals  whose  Air  and 
ins  are  excellent^  In  1670^  &  charter  was  granted  to  a  company « 
hich  does  not  consist  of  above  nine  or  ten  persons,  for  the  excfusivis 
ide  to  this  bay ;  and  they  have  acted  under  it  ever  since,  with  great 
ne6t  to  the  private  raeo  who  compose  the  company,  though  compara- 
ely  with  Iktie  advantage  to  Great  Britain.  The  fur  and  peltry  trade 
ght  be  carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent^  were  it  not  entirely  in  the 
nds  of  this  exclusive  company,  whose  interested  spirit  has  been  the 
bject  of  loog  and  just  complaint.  The  company  employ  but  four  ships 
d  ]  30  seamen.  They  have  several  forts ;  viz.  Prince  of  Wales, 
lurchill.  Nelson,  New  Severn,  and  Albany,  which  stand  on  the  wast 
e  of  the  bay,  and  are  garrisoned  by  1 86  men.  The  French  attacked, 
>k,  and  made  some  depredations  on  them  the  last  war,  it  was  said,  to 
!  amount  of  4OO,OO0i.  They  export  commodities  to  the  value  of 
,00OK  and  bring  home  returns, to  the  value  of  29,3401.  which  yield  to 
^  reveime  3>7S4l.  This  includes  the  fishery  in  Hudson^s  Bay.  This 
Timercey  small  as  k  is,  aflbrds  immense  profits  to  the  company,  and 
en  some- advantages  to  Great  Britain  in  general;  for  the commoditic^s 
i  exchange  with  the  Indiana  for  their  skins  and  furs  are  all  manufko 
ed  in  Brkain ;  and  as  the  Indians  are  not  very  nice  in  their  choice, 
:h  thiaga  are  sent  of  which  we  have  the  greatest  ^enty,  and  which, 
the  mereantile  phrase,  are  drugs  with  us.  Though  the  workmanship 
>y  happen  to  be  in  many  respects  so  deficient,  that  no  civilised  people 
)uld  take  it  offour  hands,  it  may  be  admired  among  the  Indians.  On 
)  other  hand,  the  skins  and  fiirs  we  bring  freni  Hudson's  Bay  enter 
%e\y  into*  oar  manulaotares,  and  afiTerd  us  materials  for  trading  witiz 
ny  nations  of  Europe  to  great  advantage^ 
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CANADA,  OR  THE  Provikce  of  Qleesc. 

»TTVATION  AND  EXTEKT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Mr- 

Length  600 1    j^.^_-.      f  61  and  81  West  Iongitude.7  ,    ,., 
Brcadtli200j    '^^iween     j^^^nd^g  North  latitude.)  '^    ' 

Boundaries.]  xJoUNDED  by  New  Britain  and  Ha<l»a\B', 
eo  the  North  and  East;  by  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  ^i 
York,  on  the  South  ;  and  by  unknown  lands  on  the  West. 

Air  and  climate.]  The  climate  of  this  province  is bo( Ten  v- 
lereDt  from  the  colonies  mentioned  above ;  bui  as  it  is  macB^/"^ 
jGrom  the  sea,  and  more  northerly  than  a  great  part  of  these  p^::(e^ 
it  has  a  much  severer  winter  ;  though  the  air  is  geDerallycer;  sh, 
like  most  oi  those  American  tracts  that  do  not  lie  too  faf  toiii&s>>r> 
ward,  the  summers  are  very  hot,  and  exceedingly  pleasant. 

So  I L  and  p  a  o  d  u  ce.]  Thoagh  the  climate  be  cold,  and  tk  wii:'^' 
long  and  tedious,  the  soil  is  in  general  very  good,  and  m  m^  l*^  * 
both  pleasant  and  fertile,  producing  wheat,  barley,  r)e,wuii  n^'; 
other  sorts  ofgrains^  fruits,  and  vegetables;  tobacco  in parcicaiirtvio 
well,  and  is  much  cultivated.  The  isle  of  Orleans,  near  Qoebci.^'  * 
tie  lands  upon  the  river  St,  L<8urence,  and  other  rivers,  arc  ronarti^.w- 
for  the  richness  of  their  soiL  The  meadow  grounds  m  CaKadu,  *•  ^ ' 
are  well  watered,  yield  excellent  grass,  and  breed  vail  nuuibcrio;::  - 
«id  small  cattle.  As  we  are  now  entering  upon  the  culiivaiedffw*^'' ^' 
oT  British  America,  and  as  Canada  is  upon  the  back  of  lheUmteti^^  ■'• 
auid  contains  almost  all  the  difi'erent  species  of  wood  and  anioii'  -  .^ 
ale  found  in  these  provinces,  we  shall^  to  avoid  rej)eUdoiu,jp*3*  ui 
taem  here  at  some  lengtli. 

Timber  and  plants.]   The  uncultivated  parts  of Xofti^si'^'*^ 

contain  the  greatest  forests  in  the  world.    Thev  are  a  coDtiflued  wv. 

n^t  planted  by  the  hands  of  men,  and. in  all  appeanwKC**^**^' 

world  itself.     Nothing  is  nrK)re  magnificent  to  the  sight ;  lfcelite»jk»* 

tliemselves  in  thecloud>;  and  there  is  such  a  prodigiowwn<^y^''r " 

cifs,  that  even  among  those  persons  who  have  taken  raosl  p»J»>  ^ ^^^ 

scribe  them,  there  is  not  one  perhaps  that  knows  half  the  nonbff-  !•* 

pruvincc  we  arc  describing  produces,  amongst  otiiers,  two  sofUot  pi.'c^ 

the  white  and  the  red  ;  four  sorts  of  firs ;  two  sorts  of  cedar  aiul  cj». 

the  white  and  the  red;  the  male  and  the  female  maple;  l^^^*^l*J* 

ash- trees,  the  free,  the  mungrel,  and  the  bastard  ;  three  wri*^!*^^^^^^^^ 

trees,  the  hard,  the  soft,  and  the  smooth;  vast  numbers olb«°'^"*' 

and  white  wood;  white  and  red  elms,  and  poplars.    The  IlWBn^.  ••• 

Jow  the  red  elms  into  canoes,  some  of  which,  made  out  ^^"Jj"'  ,' 

will  contain  twenty  persons ;  others  are  made  of  the  bark*  UJt  dirttw- 

pieces  of  which  tliey  sew  togetlier  with  the  inner  rindiiw^^^^'* 

the  seams  with  pitch,  or  rather  a  bituminous  matlei'  re>effl*^""6PJ'  j 

to  prevent  their  I  en  king;  and  the  ribs  of  these  cauoc*  •^  °"/^  ^^^ 

boughs  of  trees.     About  November  the  bears  and  >*' J^^  ^'?,    n ;!! 

their  habitations  in  the  hollow  elms,  and  remain  there  ^^^^^P?*/*  f  !J 

are  also  found  ciierry-trees,  plum-trees,  tl)e  vinc^ar-tree, "»« *^" ,  j 

which,  infused  in  water,  produces  vinegar;  an  aqualic  l^j*  *^^" 

aUco,  the  fruit  of  which  may  be  made  into  a  confcctioai  ^'^'^^'^ 
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horn;  the  cotton-tree,  on  the  top  of  which  grow  several  tufts  of 
o>vers,  which,  when  shaken  in  the  morning  before  the  dew  falls  ofT^ 
roduce  honey,  that  may  be  boiled  up  into  sugar,  the  seed  being  a 
od  containtne  a  very  fine  .kind  of  cotton  ;  the  sun-plant,  which  re* 
embles  a  marigold,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  seven  or  eight  feet ; 
'urkcycorn;  French  beans;  gourds,  melons,  capiilaire,  and  the  hop 
'ant. 

Metali  AND  MINERALS.]  Near  Qucbec  is  a  fine  lead  mine,  and  in 
Dme  of  the  mountains,  we  are  told,  silver  has  been  found.  This  coun* 
ry  also  abounds  with  coals. 

RrvERs.]  The  rivers  branching  through  this  country  are  very  iiu- 
lerous,  and  many  of  them  large,  bold,  anjj  deep*  The  principal  are, 
•c  Oattauais,  St.  John,  Seguinay,  Despraires,  and  Trois  Rivieres,  but 
ley  are  all  swallowed  up  by  the  river  St.  Laurence.  This  river  issues 
om  the  Lake  Ontario,  and,  taking  its  course  north -ea^t,  washes  Mont- 
-al,  where  it  receives  the  Outtauais,  and  forms  many  fertile  inlands.  It 
ontinues  the  same  course,  and  meets  the  tide  upwards  of  400  miles 
om  the  sea,  where  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels ;  and  below  Que- 
c,  320  miles  from  the  sea,  it  becomes  broad,  and  sadeep,  that  ships  of 
ie  line  contributed,  in  the  war  before  the  last,  to  reduce  that  capitaL 
fter  receiving  in  its  progress  innumerable  streams,  this  great  river  falls 
ito  the  ocean  at  Cape  Rosi^res,  where  it  is  ninety  miles  broad,  and 
here  the  cold  is  intense,  and  the  sea  boisterous.  In  its  progress  \t 
rms  a  variety  of  bays,  harbours,  and  islands ;  many  of  them  are  fruit** 
I  and  extremely  pleai;ant. 

Lakes.]  The  great  river  St,  Laurence  is  that  only  upon  which  the 
rench  (now  subjects  of  Great  Britain)  have  settlements  of  anv  note  ; 
Lit  if  we  look  forward  into  futurity,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Canada^ 
.d  those  vast  regions  to  the  west,  will  be  enabled  of  themselves  to  carrj 
1  a  considerable  trade  upon  the  great  lakes  of  fresh  water  which  these 
>untries  environ.  Here  are  five  lakes,  the  smallest  of  which  is  a  piece 
'  sweet  water,  greater  than  any  in  the  other  parts  of  the  world ;  this  is 
c  Lake  Ontario,  which  is  riot  less  than  200  leagues  in  circumference. 
rie,  or  Oswego,  longer,  but  npt  so  broad,  is  about  the  same  extent. 
hat  of  the  Huron  spreads  greatly  in  width,  and  is  in  circumference 
>t  less  than  300,  as  is  that  of  Michigan,  though,  like  Lake  Erie,  it 
rather  long,  and  comparatively  narrow.  But  the  Lake  Superior,  which 
•ntains  several  large  islands,  is  500  leagues  in  the  circuit.  All  of  these 
e  navigable  by  any  vessels,  and  they  all  communicate  with  one  an-' 
bcr,  except  that  the  passage  between  Erie  and  Ontario  is  interruptedl 
a  stupendous  fall  or  cataract,  which  is  called  the  Falls  of  Niagara. 
he  water  here  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  where  the  rock  crosses  it, 
»t  in  a  direct  line,  but  in  the  form  of  a.  half  moon.  When  it  comes 
the  perpendicular  fall,  which  is  150  feet,  no  words  can  express  the 
nsternafion  of  travellers  at  seeing  so  great  a  body  of  water  falling,  or 
ther  violently  thrown,  from  so  great  a  height,  upon  the  rocks  below : 
>m  which  it  again  rebounds  to  a  very  great  height,  appearing  as 
iiite  as  snow,  being  all  converted  into  roam,  through  those  violent 
itations.  The  noise  of  this  fall  is  often  heard  at  the  distance  of  fif- 
-n  miles,  and  sometimes  much  further.  The  vapour  arising  from  the 
1  niay  sometimes  be  seen  at  a  great  distance,  appearing  like  a  cloud, 
pillar  of  smoke,  and  in  the  appearance  of  a  rainbow,  whenever  the 
1  and  the  position  of  the  traveller  favour.  Many  beasts  and  fowls 
re  lose  their  lives,  by  attempting  to  swim,  or  cross  the  stream  in  the 
nds  above  the  fall,  and  are  found  dashed  in  pieces  below ;  aiul  soznC'* 
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timei  the  Indkat,  dtfongh  careteaBcci  or  drenkcnnen,  iisve  twl  ^'A 
Ae  sane  fate;  and  perhaps  ao  pboe  in  the  world  is  fieaoteted  hf  t«di  % 
tnuaber  of  eagles  at  areiavtted  hither  by  the  carnageoideer^dhs* bean, 
tic.  qn  which  thej  feed.  The  river  6l  Laurenee,  as  we  have  ^eadr 
observed,  is  the  oatlet  of  theae  kke$»  faj  which  they  diachaiipelhrat- 
telves  into  the  ocean.  The  French,  when  in  possession  of  the  prwrut-wg. 
btiilt  ft>rts  at  the  several  straits  by  which  these  lakes  coaioiiimcaic  wiih 
each  other,  as  well  as  wbei%  the  last  of  them  commonicates  with  the 
river*  Br  these  they  efiectually  aecttxed  to  themselves  ti»e  tnde  of  kB« 
lakes,  9n<f  an  iaflaence  over  all  the  nations  of  America  which  by  neir 
them. 

AiriHAJ.s.]    Thesemake  the  most coriaas, and  hitherto te most tn- 
teresting  part  of  the  natural  hutory  of  Canada^     It  is  to  the  spoilt  of 
these  that  we  owe  the  materials  of  many  of  our  manuficletes,  urn  oxKt 
of  the  commerce  as  yet  carried  on  between  us  and  the  country  we  hare 
been  describing.  The  animals  that  find  shelter  and  BoanshaMsit  in  tor 
immense  forests  of  Canada,  and  which  indeed  traverse  themcohhraifii 
parts  of  all  this  continent,  are  stags,  elks,  deer,  bears,  ioaes,  vsriiss, 
wild  cats,  ferrets,  weasels,  squirrels  of  a  large  size  and  neyahlrae, 
hares, and  rabbits*    The  southern  parts  in  particular  breedgzest  bsq- 
bers  of  wild  bulls,  doer  of  a  small  suEej  divers  sorts  of  roeboNJE^  gosts, 
wolves,  &c.  The  marshes,  lakes,  and  pools,  which  in  this  coontry  ne 
▼ei^  nomeroos,  swarm  with  otters,  beavers,  or  castors,  of  whkk  the 
vdute  are  highly  valued,  being  scarce,  as  well  as  the  right  bbdc  kind. 
The  American  beaver,  though  resembling  the  creature  known  n  Eo- 
lope  by  that  name,  has  many  particulars  which  reader  it  the  ORNtco* 
lious  animal  we  are  acquainted  with.  It  is  near  foar  feet  in  kagthfSBid 
weighs  sixty  or  seventy  pounds :  they  live  from  fifteen  to  twenty  yevi* 
aad  the  females  generally  bring  forth  four  young  ones  at  a  tiaw.    It  is 
an  amphibious  quadruped,  that  continues  not  k>i]|^  at  a  tioie  in  ikt  wa- 
ter, but  yet  cannot  live  without  frequently  ^Mtthing  in  it.  Tht  mxMga. 
.who  wage  a  continual  war  with  this  anisnal,  believe  it  to  be  a  latiooil 
creature,  that  it  lived  in  society,  and  was  governed  by  a  leaiier  lesen* 
bling  their  own  sachem  or  priQce.-^It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  the 
curious  accounts  given  of  this  animal  by  ingenious  traveUert,  the  mmt' 
ner  in  which  it  ctmtrrves  its  habitation,  provides  food  to  serve  dving 
the  winter,  and  always  in  proportion  to  the  continoaiice  and  severity  of 
it,  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  near  approaches  of  instinct  to  reason,  sod 
even  in  some  instances  the  superiority  of  the  former.    Their  cotoon  sre 
(Ufierent ;  biatk,  brown,  white,  yellow, and  straw  colour:  bal  it  is  ob* 
served,  that  the  lighter  their  colour,  the  less  quantity  of  fur  they  oc 
clothed  wtthi^  and  live  in  warmer  climates.    The  fiirs  of  the  beaver  are 
of  two  kinds,  tiie  dry  and  the  green ;  the  dry  fur  ts  the  skin  belbre  it  is 
applied  to  any  use ;  the  green  are  the  fufs  that  ate  worn,  af^  Wing 
sewed  to  one  another,  by  the  Indians,  who  besmeor  them  with  vadaoes 
substances,  which  not  only  render  them  more  pliable,  but  give  the  tifie 
down  that  is  manufskcturea  into  hats  that  oily  quality  whioi  leoden  rt 
DToper  to  be  worked  up  with  the  dry  fur.    Both  the  Dutch  and  Engltfb 
have  of  late  found  the  secret  of  making  excellent  cloths,  cloves^  sod 
*  stockings,  as  weJlashats,  from  the  beaver  fiir.     Besides  &  for,  this 
useful  animal  produces  the  trae  castoreum,  which  is  oootainQd  b  hagj 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  belly,  different  irom  the  testicles :  the  vsIcmt  of 
thiit  drug  is  well  known.    The  flesh  of  the  beaver  iaa  moal  delnoo: 
food,  but  when  boiled  it  has  a  disagreeable  relish. 
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The  miuk  ^  iii^  diminutive  kiod  of  beaver*  (weighing  about  five  or 
k  pounds),  which  it  resembles  in  every  thing  bat  ils  taiF;  and  afford* 
verjr  strong  musk. 

The  elk  is  o£  the  size  of  a  horse  or  mule.  Its  flesh  is  verv  agreeablo 
id  nouiishingy  and  its  colour  a  mixture  of  light  grey  ana  dark  recL 
'hey  love  the  cold  countries ;  and  when  the  winter  aflbrds  them  no 
rass^  they  gnaw  the  baik  of  trees.  Ik  is  dangerous  to  approach  very 
231  this  anmial  when  he  is  hunted^  as  he  sometimes  springs  liiriously- 
1  his  pursuers,  and  tmm{Jes  them  to  pieces.  To  prevent  this,  the 
jDter  throws  his  clothes  to  him ;  and  while  the  deluded  animal  spends. 
s  fwry  on  these,  he  tak^  proper  measures  to  dispatch  him. 
There  is  a  carnivorous  animid  here,  called  the  carcajou>  oPthe  feline 
'  cat  kind,  with  a  tail  so  long,  that  Charlevoix  say3  he  twisted  it  seve- 
i  times  round  his  body.  Its  body  is  about  two  feet  in  lengthy  from  the 
\d  of  the  snout  to  the  tail.  It  is  said  that  this  animal,  winding  him- 
If  about  a  tree,  will  dart  from  thence  upon  the  elk,  twist  his  strong  tail 
und  his  body,  and  tear  his  throat  open  in  a  moment. 
Tiie  buffalo  is  a  kind  of  wild  ox,  of  much  the  same  appearance  with 
ose  of  Europe:  his  body  is  .covered  witha  black  wool,  which  is  highly 
teemed*  ^  The  flesh  of  the  female  is  very  good ;  and  the  buffalo  bides, 
e  as  soft  and  pliable  as  chamois  leathert  but  so  very  strong,  that  the 
ickiers  which  the  Indians  make  of  them  are  hardly  penetrable  by 
musquet^ball.  The  Canadian  roebuck  is  a  domestic  animal,  but  div^ 
rs  in  no  other  respect  from  those  of  Europe.  Wolves  are  scarce  ia 
anada,  but  they  afford  the  ^nest  furs  in  all  the  country* .  Their  flesh 
white,  and  good  to  eat;  they  pursue  their  prey  to  the  tops  of  the 
lle&t  trees.  The  bhick  foxes  are  greatly  esteemed,  and  very  scarce;  but 
Dse  of  other  coburs  are  more  common:  and  some  on  the  Upper  MiSi* 
sippi  are  of  a.silver  colour,  and  very  beautiful*  They  live  upon  water- 
A'ls  whiclv  they  decoy  within  their  clutches  bv  a  thousand  antic  trickf» 
d  then  spring  up  and  devour  them.  The  Canadian  pole-cat  has.  a 
jsi  beatttifttl  white  far,  except  the.  tip  of  his  tail,  which  is  as  Mack  as 
L  Nature  ha$  given  this  animal  no  defence  hvLc  its  urine,  the  smell 
which  is  nauseous  and  intolerable;  this,  when  attacked,  it  sprinkles 
sntiftiily  on-  its  tail,  and  throws  it  on  the  assailant*  The  Canadian 
x>d-rat  is  of  a  beautiful-silver  colour,  with  a  bushv-tail,  and^twiceaa. 
;  as  the  European;  the  female  carries  und^  her  nelly  a  bag,  wmBt 
■i  openaandsnuts  at  pleasure;  and  in  that  6he[riaces  her  young  when , 
rsued.  Here  are  three  sorts  of  squirrels ;  that  called  the  flying,  squir- 
.  will  leap  forty  paces  and  more,  from  one  tree  to  anotner.  This 
Je  animal  is  easily  tamed,  and  is  very  lively.  The  Canadian  porcu* 
le  is  lessthan  a  middling  dog;  when  roast€Kl»he  eats  full  as  well  as  a. 
:kingpig.  The  hares  and  rabbits  differ  little  from  those  in  Europe, 
\y  they  turn  grey  in  winter.  There  are  two  s^s  of  bears  here,  one 
1  reddish,  and  the  other  of  a  Uackcolour ;  but  theftrmer  is  the  most 
igerous.  The  bear  is  not  naturally  fierce^  unless  when  wounded  or. 
pressed  with  hunger.  They  run  themselves  very  poor  in  the  month  of; 
y,  when  it  is  somewhat  dangerous  to  meet  them:  during  the  winter 
y  remain  in  a  kind  of  torpid-  state*  Scarcely  anv  thing  among  the 
iians  is  undertaken  with  greater  solemnity  than  nunting  the  bear ; 
i  an  alliance  with -a  noted  bear-hunter>  who  has  killed  several.Jn  one 
r,  is  more  eajgerly  sottglit  after  than  that  of  one  who  has  rendered' 
iself  famous  in  war.^  Thfe  reason  is^  because  the  chase  snp{^es  the 
}il^  with  both  food  mid  raiments 
Ji  the  leathered  4»:eatioii|  they  haif«  eagles,  falcons,  goshawks,  ter- 
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colsj  partridges  grey,  red,  and  black,  with  iong  laSi,  vrbU  tbet 
spread  out  as  a  fan,  and  make  a  very  beautifal  appeannce.  Wood- 
cocks  are  scarce  in  Canada,  but  snipes  and  other  waier  gise,  arc 
plentiful.  A  Canadian  raven  is  said  by  some  writen  to  eatuvdiu  i 
pullet,  and  an  owl  better.  Here  are  biack-biids,  swallows,  and  krb ; 
so  less  than  twenty- two  diOferent  species  of  ducks,  and  a  great  Dosibe: 
of  swans^  turkeys,  geese,  bustards,  teal,  water-I)ens,  cranes,  ami  otic 
large  water  fbwj ;  out  always  at  a  distance  from  hous^.  Tlie  Caaacij! 
wood-pecker  is  a  beautiful  bird.  Thrushes  and  goldfiDcbes  art  tr>4  i 
here;  but  the  chief  Canadian  bird  of  melody  is  the  white  bird,  w:/- 
is  a  kind  of  ortolan,  very  showy,  and  remarkable  for  ann^ncicg  u: 
•  zeturh  of  spring.  The  fly -bird,  or  humming-bird,  is  tboi^tobeD- 
most  beautiful  of  any  in  nature;  with  all  his  pluinage,  be  ii  oo  bi^er 
than  a  cock-chafer,  and  he  makes  a  noise  with  his  wings  like  die  km* 
ming  of  a  large  fly. 

Among  the  reptiles  of  this  country,  the  rattle-snake  chiefljdaervej 
attention.  Some  of  these  are  as  big  as. a  man's  leg,  and  tbejireionf: 
in  proportion.  What  is  most  remarkable  in  this  animal  b  tktai^ 
which  is  scaly  like  a  coat  of  mail,  and  on  which  it  is  said  ihot  grow* 
every  year  one  ring  pr  row  of  scales;  so  that  its  age  may  be  bwa  bj 
its  tail,  as  we  know  that  of  a  horse  by  its  teoth.  In  moving,  it  make*  * 
rattling  noise,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  The  bite  of  this  serpecl  i* 
mortal,  if  a  remedy  is  not  applied  immediately.  In  all  places  mmt  i  ^'• 
dangerous  reptile  is  bred,  tnere  grows  a  plant,  which  is  called  rsltk** 
snake  herb,  the  root  of  which  (such  is  the  goodness  of  PrwidecceJ  i<  a 
certain  antidote  against  the  venom  of  this  serpent,  and  that  with  the  ir^'t 
simple  preparation;  for  it  requires  only  to  be  pounded  or  dtfwcc,a^i 
applied  like  a  plaster  to  the  wound.  The  rattfe-snake  scWonbiteipi- 
sengers,  unless  it  is  provoked;  and  never  darts  itself  at  an?  J»cnoowiur 
out  first  rattling  three  times  with  its  tail.  Vhen  pursueo,  if  it  has  hjt 
a  little  time  to  recover,  it  folds  itself  round,  with  the  head  in  ibcoiddif, 
and  then  darts  itself  with  great  fury  and  violence  against  its  Dun«r'' 
ne\'ertheless,  the  savages  chase  it,  and  find  its  flesh  very  gocd;  it  **« 
possesses  medicinal  qualities. 

Some  ^Titers  are  of  opinion,  that  the  fisheries  in  Canada,  if  proper^) 
improved,  would  be  more  likely  to  enrich  that  country  than  evcnir.c 
fur  trade.  The  river  St.  Laurence  contains  perhaps  the  greatest  varitj' 
offish  of  any  in  the  world,  and  these  in  the  greatest  plenty  and  of  U' 
best  sorts. 

.  Besides  a  great  variety  of  other  fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes,  «e  sea- 
wolves,  sea-cows,  porpoises,  the  lencomet,  thegoberque,tlic  sc*jbi^'J 
salmon,  trout,  turtle,  lobsters,  the  chaourason,  sturgeon,  the  aciiigi'J  i 
the  ^ilthead,  tunny,  shad,  lamprey,  smelts,  conger-eels,  mackard,  wi^- 
herrings,  anchovies,  and  pilchards.  The  sea-wolf,  so  called  frort  »^ 
howling,  is  an  amphibious  creature ;  the  largest  is  said  to  weigh  tw  ^ 
thousand  pounds ;  their  flesh  is  good  eating  ;  but  the  profit  of  il  lies '' 
the  oil,  which  is  proper  for  burning,  and  currjing  of  leather;  v.,u' 
skins  make  excellent  coverings  for  trunks,  andj  though  not  w  (\if  ^ 
Morocco  leather,  they  preserve  their  fresliness  better,  and  arc  less  y* 
to  cracks.  The  shoes  and  boots  made  of  those  skins  let  in  no  «-♦ '. 
and,  when  properly  tanned,  make  excoilent  and  lasting  covering  *f 
seats.  The  Canadian  sea-cow  is  larger  Uian  thesea-woll,  but  rc«ffii" ' 
It  in  figure :  it  hath  two  teeth  of  the  thickness  and  length  of  a  nu: » 
arm,  that,  when  grown,  look  like  horns,  and  are  very  6ne  t*wi,  «• 
well«s  iU  other  teeth.    Some  of  the  porpoises  of  the  ri\'cr  St.  U^^^^ 
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e said  to  yield  a  hogshead  of  oil;  and  of  their  skins  waistcoats  are 
lade,  wliich  are  excessively  strong,  and  musquet  proof.  The  lencornet 
a  kind  of  cuttle  fish,  quite  round,  or  rather  toval :  there  are  three  sorts 
lliem,  which  differ  only  in  size;  some  being  as  large  as  a  hogshead^ 
id  others  hut  a  foot  long ;  they  catch  only  the  last,  and  that  with  a 
rch ;  they  are  excellent  eating.  The  gobcrque  has  the  taste  and  smell 
X  >mall  cod.  The  sea-plaise  is  good  eating ;  they  are  taken  with  long 
)k<i  armed  with  iron  hooks.  The  chaourason  is  an  armed  fish,  about 
cfeet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh,  resembling  a  pike;  it  is 
vered  with  scales  that  are  proof  against  a  dagger ;  its  colour  is  a 
"trgrcy;  and  there  grows  under  its  mouth  a  long  bony  substance, 
gged  at  the  edges.  One  may  easily  conceive,  that  an  animal  so  well 
.tilled  is  a  ravager  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  water;  but  we  have 
w  instances  offish  making  prey  of  the  feathered  creation,  which  this 
h  does,  however,  with  much  art.  He  conceals  himself  among  the 
ne^and  reeds,  in  such  a  manner  that  nothing  is  'to  be  seen  besides 
I  weapon,  which  he  holds  raised  perpendicularly  above  the  surface 
the  water ;  the  fowls  which  come  to  take  rest,  imagining  the  wea- 
:i  to  be  only  a  witliered  reed,  perch  upon  it ;  but  they  are  no  sooner 
ghted,  than  the  fish  opens  its  throat,  and  makes  such  a  sudden  mo- 
n  to  seize  his  prey,  that  it  seldom  escapes  him.  This  fish  is  an  in- 
bilant  of  the  lakes.  The  sturgeon  is  both  a  fresh  and  sait-water  fish, 
^en  on  the  coast  of  Canada  and  the  lakes,  from  eight  to  twelve  feet 
ig,  and  proportionably  thick.  There  is  a  small  kind  of  sturgeon, 
J  flesh  of  which  is  very  tender  and  delicate.  The  achigau  and 
?  gilthead  are  fish  peculiar  to  the  river  St,  Laurence.  Some  of  tlie 
ers  breed  a  kind  of  crocodile,  that  differs  but  little  from  those  of  the 
k. 

fN'HABiTANTs  AND  PRINCIPAL  TOWNS.]  Before  the  late  war,  the 
^ks  of  the  fiver  St.  Laurence,  above  Quebec,  were  vastly  populous: 
f  we  cannot  precisely  determine  the  number  of  French  and  English 
tied  in  this  province,  who  are  undoubtedly  .upon  the  increase.  la 
!  vear  ]783,  Canada  and  Labrador  were  supposed  to  contain  about 
\000  inhabitants.*.  The  different  tribes  of  Indians  in  Canada  are 
•0'>t  innumerable ;  but  these  people  are  observed  to  decrease  in  po- 
sition where  the  Europeans  are  most  numerous,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
moderate  use'of  spirituous  liquors,  of  which  they  are  excessively  fond. 
f  a5  hhevly  is  the  ruling  passion  of  the  Indians,  we  may  naturally  sup- 
«,  that,  as*  the  Europeans  adviance,  the  former  will  retreat  to  more 
ant  regions. 

Juebec,  the  capital,  not  only  of  this  province,  but  of  all  Canada,  is 
ited  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  St.  Laurence  and  St.  Charles,  or 
Little  River,  about  320  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  built  on  a  rock, 
tly  of  marble  and  partly  of  slate.  The  town  is  divided  into  an  up- 
aiidalower;  Che  houses  in  both  are  of  stone,  and  built  in  a  tolera* 
manner.  The  fortifications  are  strong, .  though  not  regular.  The 
n  h  defended  by  a  regular  and  beautiful  citadel,  in  which  the  go- 
'Or  resides.  The  number  of  inhabitants  have  been  computed  at  12 
j,000.  The  river,  which  from  the  sea  hither  is  four  or  hve  leagues 
^d,  narrows  all  on  a  sudden  to  about  a  mile  wide.  The  haven, 
ch  lies  op{5osite  the  town,  h  safe  and  commodious,  and  about  five 
oms  deep.     The  harbour  is  Hanked  by  two  bastions,  that  are  raised 

In  1784s   general  Haldimand  ordered  ,a  ^ensut  of  the  inhabif ants ,  to  be  taken, 
they  amounted  to  113,01^  English  aad  French,  exclusive  of  10,000  ioyaiistt, 
d  ill  ihc  upper  parts  of>cbe  province. 
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25  feet  from  the  ground,  which  is  about  the  height  of  the  tido  it  tlv. 
timeofthe  eauinox. 

From  Queoec  to  Montreal,  which  is  about  170  mila,  in  oilbg  ^p 
the  river  St  Laurence,  the  eye  is  entertained  with  beautifal  landxapek 
the  banks  being  in  many  places  very  bold  and  steep,  and  dnded  w.ti 
lofly  trees.  The  iarms  lie  pretty  close  all  the  way;  several  ^lie- 
men's  houses,  neatly  built,  snow  themselves  at  mtemls,  sod  tk^e  i 
all  the  appearance  of  a  flourishing  colony;  but  there  are  few  towsi "' 
villages.  It  is  pretty  much  like  the  well-settled  parts  of  Virginis  ri 
Maryland,  where  the  pbinters  live  wholly  within  themselvei.  Ms:' 
beautiful  islands  are  interspersed  in  the  channel  of  the  river,  wk 
have  an  agreeable  effect  upon  the  eye«  After  passing  the  Ride>- 
islands,  the  air  becomes  so  mild  and  temperate,  tnat  the  travder  tcini' 
himself  transported  to  another  climate;  but  this  is  to  be  auderstoouv 
the  summer  months. 

The  town  called  Trois  Rivieres,  or  the  Three  Riven,  issboji  la-i 
way  between  Quebec  and  Montr^l,  and  has  its  name  from  three  mci 
which  join  their  currents  here,  and  fkll  into  the  river  St.  LauFeoce.  l' 
is  much  resorted  to  bv  several  nations  of  Indians,  who,  by  oniu 
tfiese  rivers,  come  hilner  and  trade  with  the  inhabitants  id  vinns  k:'  i> 
offiirsand  skins.  The  country  is  pleasant,  and  fertile  incon/J**!* 
&c.  «nd  great  numbers  of  hanciiiome  hoases  stand  on  both  lite  u.  •' 
fivers. 

Montr6al  stands  on  an  isbnd  in  the  river  St.  Laurence,  wliich  b  '-■ 
leagues  in  length,  and  (bur  in  breadth,  at  the  foot  of  a  moaat»s  wi^K? 
rives  name  to  it^  about  half  a  league  from  the  south  shore.  Wkife  '^ 
French  had  possession  of  Canada,  both  the  city  and  island  of  Mofitrt. 
belonged  to  private  proprietors,  who  had  improved  them  so  «£  ^' 
the  whole  island  was  become  a  most  delightful  spot,  and  p^^ 
every  thing  that  could  administer  to  the  conveniences  of  liie*  P. 
city  forms  an  oblone  sc[uare^  divided  by  rmilar  and  «dl>fa^' 
streets ;  and  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  &gfi^,  the  luases  *ri 
built  in  a  very  handsome  manner;  and  every  house  midlit  be  lees  ii 
one  view  from  the  harbour,  or  from  the  southernmofl  sidecf  tten^'^'^ 
the  hill,  on  the  side  of  whicli  the  town  stands,  Ms  ^dually  totbe  «i;«' 
The  place  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  a  dry  ditch ;  aaa  ^  loru:.'  ^ 
tions  have  been  much  improved  by  the  English.  Montreal  b  ^;^^^ 
lai^e  as  Quebec;  but  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eo^  '^  '^- 
suffered  much  by  fires.  • 

GovEaNMENT.]  Before  the  hte  wat,  the  French  UvediD^fi^' 
Being  firee  from  all  taxes,  and  having  fiiUliberty  to  hunt^  fchi  fcDtsrw.'. 
and  to  sow  and  plant  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate.  Bj  t«  j^ 
pitulation  granted  lo  the  French,  when  this  country  was  leduced,  b*^ 
individuals  and  communities  were  entitled  to  aH  tlieir  ftcmer  n^  *^ 
privileges.  . 

In  the  year  1774,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  parliament  of  Great  »*'*-j 
for  making  more  effectual  provision  for  the  govemmeot  of  tli«  pw^  ^*- 
of  Quebec.  By  this  it  wasenacted,  that  it  should  be  lawfolftr  b^ 
jesty,  his  heirs,  and  successors,  by  warrant  under  his  or  their  n^  * 
sign  manual,  and  with  the  advice  of  the  privy-council,'  to  ^^^"f 
and  appoint  a  council  for  the  affairs  of  the  pnivinoa  of  Quebec,  ' ' 
consist  of  such  persons  resident  there,  not  exceeding  l*'^*"!?"*^"*;^^, 
less  than  seventeon,  as  his  majesty,  his  bcin^  and  nocesson^  ibsl 
9m«ed  (o-appoiut;  mad  spoo  the  death,  removal,  or  dbseace  «  ar^ 
of  the  members  of  the  said  council^  mBss  maxias  toxflHtxtB^'  ^' 
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ppoint  others  to  succeed  theok  And  this  council,  so  appointed  and 
ominatedfOr  the  majority  of  them,  are  vested  with  power  and  antho^ 
ty  to  make  ordinances  for  the  peace,  welfare,  and  good  government  of 
)e  province,  with  the  consent  of  the  governor,  or,  in  his  absence,  tif 
le  lieutenant-governor,  or  commander  in  chief  for  the  time  being. 
'he  cotthcil,  however,  are  not  empowered  to  lay  taxes,  except  for  the 
urpose  of  making  roads,  reparation  of  public  ouildings,  or  such  local 
onveniences.  Bv  this  act,  all  matters  of  controversy  relative  to  prop- 
erty and  civil  righu  ase  to  be  determined  by  the  French  laws  of  Ca* 
ada;  but  the  criminal  law  of  England  is  to  be  continued  in  the  pro- 
Ince.  The  inhabitants  of  Canada  are  also  allowed  by  this  act  not  only 
)  profess  the  Roman  religion,  but  the  popish  clergy  are  invested  witq 
right  tq  claim  and  obtain  their  accustomed  dues  from  those  of  the 
ime  religion. 

Trade  and  commerce.]  The  nature  of  the  climate,  severely  cold 
i  winter,  and  the  people  manufacturing  nothing,  shows  what  Canada 
rincipaliy  wants  from  Europe :  wine,  or  rather  rum,  cloths,  chiefly 
:)ane  linen,  and  wrought  iron.  The  Indian  trade  requires  rum,  to- 
acco,  a  sort  of  duffil  blankets,  suns,  powder,  balls,  and  fitbts,  kettles^ 
atchets,  toys,  and  trinkets  of  allkinds. 

While  this  country  was  possessed  by  the  French,  the  Indiaihs  supplied 
lem  with  peltry ;  and  the  French  had  traders,  who,  in  the'  manner  of 
>e  original  inhabitants,  traversed  the  vast  lakes  and  rivers  in  canoes. 
ilh  incredible  industry  and  patience,  carrying  their  goods  into  the  re* 
lotesl  parts  of  America,  and  amongst  nations  entirely  unknown  to  us* 
hese  again  brought  the  market  home  to  them,  as  the  Indians  were 
lereby  habituated  to  trade  with  them.  For  this  purpose,  people  firooi 
I  partsi  even  firom  the  distance  of  1000  miles,  came  to  the  French  lair 
:  Montreal,  which  began  in  June,  and  sometimes  lasted  three  months. 
>n  this  occasion,  many  solemnities  were  observed,  guards  were  placed, 
id  the  governors  assisted,  to  preserve  order,  in  such  a  concourse,  and  so 
reat  a  variety  of  savage  nations.  But  sonietimes  great  disorder  and  tu* 
lilts  happened ;  and  the  Indians,  being  so  fond  of  brandy,  frequently 
ive  for  a  dram  all  that  they  were  possessed  of.  It  is  remarkable  that 
anv  of  these  nations  actually  passed  by  our  settlement  of  Albany, 
New  York,  and  travelled  250  miles  farther,  to  Montreal,  though 
ey  might  have  purchased  the  goods  cheaper  at  the  fbrmer.  So  much 
<i  the  French  exceed  us  in  the  arts  of  winning  the  affections  of  these 
vages. 

Since  we  became  possessed  of  Canada,  our  trade,  with  that  country 
»  been  computed  to  employ  about  60  ships  and  1000  seamen.  Their 
:porls^  at  an  average  of  three  years,  in  skms,  furs,  ginseng,  snake-root, 
piiiaire,  and  wheat,  amount  to  105,5001.  Their  imports  firom  Great 
ritain,  in  a  variety  of  articles,  are  computed  at  nearly  the  same  sum. 
is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remarks  on  the  value  and  importance  of 
is  trade,  which  not  only  suppUes  us  with  unmanufactured  materials, 
dlspensably  necessary  in  many  articles  of  our  commerce,  but  also  takes 
exchange  the  manufactures  of  our  own  country,  or  the  productions 
our  other  settlements  in  the  East  and  West  Indies*. 
But  whatever  attention  be  paid  to  the  trade  and  peopling  of  Canada, 
vvill  be  hardly  possible  to'bvercome  certain  inconveniences,  proceed<t 
;  from  natural  causes ;  principally  the  severity  of  the  winter,  which 

*  Tbe  amount  of  the  export!  from  this  province  in  the  year  1786  vas  jf  .343,^63  r 
Mwnt  of  impoiu  tbe  same  year  wai  £J3%^  116. 
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is  so  excessive  from  December  to  April,  that  the  greatwl  riren  are 
frozen  over;  and  the  snow  lies  commonly  from  four  to  six  feel  deep  oo 
the  ground,  even  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which  lie  three  de|;Teei 
south  of  London,  and  in  the  temperate  latitude  of  Pari*.  A  Bother  ^r.- 
convenience  arises  from  the  falls  in  the  river  Si.  Laurence,  below  Mor>i- 
r^al,  which  render  it  difficult  lor  very  large  ships  to  peoetrate  to  t.  i 
emporium  of  inland  commerce ;  but  vessels,  from  SOO  to  400  toos  are 
not  prevented  by  these  falls  trom  going  there  aimuallj. 
History.}     See  the  general  account  of  America. 


NOVA  SCOTIA. 


SITUATION    AND    EXTBNT. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Mil  <- 

Length     350  7     •    .    ^         C  43  and  49  North  latitude     l„fvv, 
BreTdth   250  {    ^^*^^^°     1  60  and  67  West  longitude    }  "'^ 

Boundaries.]  BoUKDED  by  the  river  St.  Laurence  on  tL« 
North;  by  the  Gulph  of  St.  Laurence,  and  the  Atlantic  Octac, 
East ;  by  the  same  ocean.  South ;  and  by  Canada  and  X^rs^ 
England^  West.  In  the  year  1784,  this  province  was  divided  into /70 
governments:  the  province  and  government  now  styled  New  BatNs* 
WICK,  is  bounded  on  the  westward  of  the  river  Ste.  Croix,  bv  the  ^^ 
river  to  its  source^  and  by  a  line  drawn  due  north  from  thence  to  trc 
southern  boundary  of  the  province  of  Quebec ;  to  the  northward  b^  it^^ 
same  boundary  as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  the  Bayde  Cbal:^i-'rN 
to  the  eastward  by  the  said  bay  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence  to  t>e  hv 
called  Bay  Verte;  to  the  south  by  a  line  in  the  centre  of  the  Ei)  *< 
Fundy,  firom  the  river  Ste.  Croix  aforesaid,  to  the  mouth  ot  theMa^  '^i 
River;  by  the  said  river  to  its  source,  and  from  thence  by  a  due  i- ' 
across  the  istlimus  into  the  Bay  Verte^  to  join  the  eastern  lot  above  de- 
scribed, including  all  islands  within  six  leagues  of  the  coast. 

Rivers.]  The  river  of  Sl  Laurence  forms  the  northern  boumi^^- 
The  rivers  Ri.<;^ouche  and  Nipisiguit  run  from  West  to  Blast,  and  >-^l 
into  the  Bay  of  St.  Laurence.  The  rivers  of  St.  John»  Fassama^TU.:i. 
Penobscot^  and  Ste.  Croix,  which  run  from  North  to  South»  Lll  it-'-^ 
Fundy  Bay,  or  the  sea  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  it. 

Seas,  BAYS,  and  capes.]  T  he  seas  adjoining  to  it  are,  the  At  lantc 
Ocean,  Fundy  Bay,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence.  The  lesser  baw  ^< 
Chenigto  and  Green  Bay  upon  the  isthmus,  which  join  the  nonfi  p^*^ 
of  Nova  Scotia  to  the  south,  and  the  bay  of  Ctialeurs  on  the  norih-<':i^'  • 
the  bay  of  Chedibucto  on  the  south-east;  the  bay  of  the  islaniii.t 
ports  of  Bart,  Chebucto,  Prosper,  St.  Margaret,  La  Heve,  port  •^• 
tois,  port  Rossignoi,  port  Vert,  and  port  Joly,  on  the  south;  pc«:.ii 
Tour,  on  the  south-east ;  port  St.  Mary,  Annapolis,  and  Mtna^,  (ir.  t  «• 
couth  side  of  Funday  Bay;  and  port  Rose  way,  now  the  most  pcf  u  -^ 
of  all. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Portage,  Ecoumenac,  Tourmentin,  C^ 
Port,  and  Epis,  on  the  east;  Cape  Forgcri,  and  Cape  C^nceau,  o«i  ;• 
souCb.^«t ;  Cape  Blanco,  Cape  Vert^Cape  Theodore,  Cape  Doxe,  L  a,c 
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Heve,  and  Cape,  Negro,  on  the  south ;  Cape  Sable  and  Cape  Foiirche 
the  south-west. 

^AKEs.]  The  lakes  m'e  very  numerous,  but  have  not  yet  received 
ticular  names. 

\i  MAT£.]  The  dimate  of  this  country,  though  within  the  tempe- 
:  zone, has  been  found  rather  unfavourable  to  European  constitutions. 
;y  are  wrapped  up  in  the  gloom  of  a  fog  durin?  great  part  of  the 
r,  and  for  four  or  five  months  it  is  intensely  cold ;  but  though  the 
1  in  winter  and  the  heat  in  summer  are  great,  they  come  on  gradu- 
,  so  as  to  prepare  the  body  for  enduring  both. 
OIL  AND  p&o DucE.]  From  such  an  unfavourable  climate  little  can 
expected.  Nova  Scotia,  or  New  Scotland,  till  lately  was  almost 
intinued  forest ;  and  agriculture,  though  attempted  by  the  English 
lers,  made  little  progress.  In  most  oarts,  the  soil  is  thin  and  barren, 
corn  it  produces  is  of  a  shrivelled  kind  like  rye,  and  the  grass  in- 
lixed  with  a  cold  spongy  moss.  However,  it  is  not  uniformly  bad ; 
e  are  tracts  in  the  peninsula,  to  the  southward,  which  do  not  yield  to 
best  land  in  New  England,  and,  by  the  industry  and  exertions  of  the 
lists  from  the  other  provinces,  are  now  cultivated,  and  likely  to  be 
le  and  flourishing.  In  general,  the  soil  is  adapted  to  the  produce  of 
pand  flax.  The  timber  is  extremely  proper  for  ship-building,  and 
luces  pitch  and  tar.  Flattering  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
ovements  making  in  the  new  settlements  and  Bay  of  Fundy. 
eaf  quantity  of  land  has  been  cleared,  which  abounds  in  timber; 
ship-loads  of  good  masts  and  spars  have  been  shipped  from  thence 
Ay, 

NiMALS.]  This  country  is  not  deficient  in  the  animal  productions 
le  neighbouring  provinces,  particularly  deer,  beavers,  and  otters. ' 
i  fowl  and  all  manner  of  game,  and  many  kinds  of  European  fowls 
quadrupeds,  have,  from  time  to  time,  been  brought  into  it,  and 
e  well.  At  the  close  of  March  the  fish  beein  to  spawn,  when 
enter  the  rivers  in  such  shoals  as  are  incredible.  Herrings  come 
I  April,  and  the  sturgeon  and  salmon  in  May.  But  the  most  valua- 
ppendage  of  New  Scotland*  is  the  Cape  Sable  coast,  along  which  is 
ontfnued  range  of  cod-fishing  banks,  navigable  rivers,  b«Uins,  and 
lent  harbours. 

STORY,  SETTLEMJBMT,  CHIEF  7  Notwithstanding  the  forbidding 
TOWNS,  AND  COMMERCE.  J  appearance  of this  countrv,  it was 
that  some  of  the  first  European  settlements  were  made.  The  first 
oflands  in  it  was  given  by  James  I.  to  his  secretary.  Sir  William 
inder,  from  whom  it  had  the  name  of  Nova  Scdlia,  or  New  Scot- 
Since  then,  it  has  frequently  changed  hands,  from  one  private 
ietor  to  another,  and  from  the  French  to  the  English  nation,  back- 
and  forward.  It  was  not  confirmed  to  the  English  till  the  peace 
recht ;  and  their  design  in  acquiring  it  does  not  seem  to  have  so 
arisen  from  a^y  prospect  of  direct  profit  to  be  obtained  by  it,  as 
an  apprehension  that  the  French,  by  possessing  this  province, 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  annoy  our  other  settlements.  Upon 
rinciple,  3000  families  were  transported,  in  1749,  at  the  charge  of 
)vernment,  into  this  country.  The  town  they  erected  is  called 
IX,  from  the  earl  of  that  name,  to  whose  wisdom  and  care  we  owe 
Itleraent.  The  town  of  Halifax  stands  upon  Chebucto  Bay,  verv 
odiously  situated  for  the  fishery,  and  has  a  communication  with 
parts  of  the  province,  either  by  land  carriage,  the  sea,  or  naviga- 
ers,  with  a  fine  harbour^  where  a  small  squadron  of  ships  of  war 
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lies  during  the  winter,  and  in  summer  puts  to  sea,  under  tlie  ccNnmanJ 
of  a  commodore,  for  the  protection  of  the  fishery.  '  The  town  ba>  -m 
entrenchment,  and  h  strengthened  wkh  ibrts  of  timber.  The  oil  e- 
towns  of  less  note  are  Annapolis  Royal,  which  standi  on  the  cast  siJc  'J 
the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  though  but  a  small  place,  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital ot  the  province.  It  has  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America,  n- 
pable  of  containing  a  thousand  vessels  at  anchor,  in  the  utmoit  seatr.!^ 
St  John's  is  a  new  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  thai  bkcc, 
that  ftJJs  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  on  the  west  side. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  the  emigration  of  bmlits 
to  this  province  from  the  United  States  has  been  ver^  great:  by  thtc 
new  towns  have  been  raised ;  as  Shelbame,  which  extends  Iwontlef  no 
the  water-side,  and  is  said  to  contain  already  9000  inhabitaats.  Ch  t'-c 
old  settlements,  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  are  Hab&u  lad  tvi? 
townships  of  Windsor,  Norton*  and  Comwallis,  between*  Uali^  and 
Annapolis.  Of  the  i>ew  settlements,  the  most  important  are  fMas^^^* 
Barr-town,  Digby,  and  New  Edinburgh.  .  Large  tracts  of  hxA  haTc 
been  lately  cultivated,  and  the  province  is  now  likely  to  adfittce  p 
population  and  fertility. 
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v/F  the  rise,  progress,  and  most  remarkable  events  of  that  vrir.  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  her  American  colonics,  which  at  Ie»gdi  ter- 
minated in  the  establishment  of  the  United  Slates  of  Americi^  we  ka^s 
already  given  an  account  in  our  view  of  the  principal  tracsactionf  ir. 
the  history  of  Great  Britain.     It  was  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1776,  ?rj. 
the  conn'ess published  a  solemn  declaration,  in  which  they  asdgoed  i'^:: 
reasonslbr  withdrawing  their  allegiance  from  the  king  of  Great  K  .* 
tain.     In  the  name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  rahabitants  of  li  * 
United  Colonies  of  New  Hampshire,  Mas<iachusetts  Ba)-,  Rhode  K^  i 
and  Providetice Plantations,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jenej,Pi^*  • 
svlvauia,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  South  Car  • 
lina,  and  Georgia,  they  declared  that  they  then  wene,  and  of  n;:^. 
ought  to  be  free  and  independent  states;  and  that,  as  such,  the^  i*^^ 
full  power  to  levy  war,  conclude  peace,  contract  alliances,  eitab'.  i 
commerce,  and  do  all  other  acts  and  things  which  independent  st:i!*^ 
may  of  right  do.    They  also  published  articles  of  contederstion  ar-i 
perj^^tualunion  between  the  united  colonies,  in  which  they  aisamcJ 
the  title  of  '« The  United  States  of  America ;"  and  by  which  CKh  •< 
the  colonies  contracted  a  reciprocal  treaty  of  alliance  and  fneudib  ' . 
for  their  common  defence,  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties.  ^  } 
*  for  their  general  and  mutual  advantage;  obliging  themselves  to  j<^* 
each  other  against  all  vit^lence  that  might  threaten  all  or  any  ooeof  tbcrj. 
and  to  repelin  common  all  the  attacks  tSat  might  be  levelled  ■{C^it  «^ 
all  or  any  one  of  them#  on  account  of  religion,  sovereignty,  comrxiTcr. 
or  under  any  other  pretext  whatsoever.     jEach  of  the  colonies  reserx , 
to  themselves  alone  the  exclusive  right  of  regulating  their  inlemaf  •  - 
vernment,and  offraroin^laws  in  all  matters  not  indu^  in  the  artw  o 
ofconfederatjon.     But  for  the  more  convenient  management  of  i* 
*if"*ij  L  "'^^'*  °^*^®  United  States,  it  was  determined  that  delcgaJt. 
»ftouId  be  annually  appointed,  in  such  manner  as  tbel^itlaturtofr*.  j 
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ales  sbonid  direct,  to  meet  in  coi^ress  on  tlie  first  Monday  in  Novem* 
er  of  every  year,  with  a  power  reserved  toeadi  stale  to  recall  its  dele- 
ates,  or  any  of  them,  at  any  time  within  the  year,  and  to  send  others 
ytheir  stead  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  No  state  was  to  be  re« 
resented  in  congress  by  les}  than  two^  nor  more  than  seven  members  ; 
ndno  person  was  capable  of  being  a  delegate  for  more  than  three 
ears,  in  any  term  of  six  years;  nor  was  any  person,  being  a  delegate, 
ipabie  of  holding  any  office  under  tiie  United  States,  for  which  he* 
r  any  other  for  his  benefit,  should  receive  lany  salary,  fees,  or  emold* 
lent  of  any  kind.  In  determining  questions  in  the  United  States,  in 
mgress  assembled,  each  state  was  to  have  one  vote,  and  to  abide  by  the 
etermination  of  the  United  States  in  congress  assenxbled,  on  all  qUes- 
ons  submitted  to  them  by  the  coni'ederation^  The  articles  of  the  con- 
Kieration  were  to  be  inviolably  observed  by  every  state,  and  the  union 
)  be  perpetual :  nor  was  any  alteration  thenceforth  to  be  made  in  any 
Fthem,  unless  previously  agreed  to  in  a  congress  of  the  United  States, 
'.d  ailerwards  confirmed  by  the  legislatureof  that  state.  It  was  on 
le  30th  of  January,  1778,  that  the  French  ktne  concluded  a  treatj^  of 
nity  and  commerce  with  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies  of  America, 
i  independent  states.  Holland  acknowledged  them  as  such  April  1 9, 
^82;  and,  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  provisional  articles  were 
gned  at  Paris,  by  the  British  and  AmericSm  commissioners,  iif  which 
s  Britannic  majesty  acknowledged  the  thirteen  colonies  to  be  free, 
ivereign,  and  independent  states ;  and  these  articles  were  aflerwards 
itified  by  a  definitive  treaty.  Sweden  acknowledged  them  as  such 
ehruary  5,  1783  ;  Denmark  the  23th  of  February ;  Spain  in  Maxch^ 
id  Russia  in  July,  1783. 


^tefoHowini^  Calculations  xveretnadejrom  the  acttud  Metuurement  qfthe 
best  Maps,  by  Thomas  HutchiKs,  Esq.  Geographer  to  the  United 

States, 

he  territory  of  the -United  States  contains, 

by  computation,  a  million  square  noiles,  in 

which  are        -  -  -  -  ^40,000,000  of  acres. 

educt  for  water  ...  51,000,000 


cres  of  land  in  the  United  States  "-  589,000,000 

That  part  of  the  United  States  comprehended  between  the  west  tem- 
)rary  line  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  east,*  the  boundary  line  between 
ritain  and  the  United  States,  extending  from  the  river  Ste.  Croix  to 
e  north  west  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  on  the  north,  the 
irer  Mississippi  to  the"  mouth  of  the  Ohio  on  the  west,  and  the  river 
hio  on  the  south,  to  the  afore-mentioned  bounds  of  Pennsylvania,  con- 
ins  by  computation,  about  four  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  square 
ties ;  in  which  are, 

263,040,000  of  acres. 

educt  for  water 43,040,000 

0  be  disposed  of  by  order  of  congress    -     -      220,000,000 
The  whole  of  this  immense  extent  of  unappropriated  western  ienri* 
ry,  containing  as  above  stated  220,000,000  of  acresj  has  been,  by 
e  cession  of  some  of  the  original  thirteen  states,  and  bv  the  treaU  of 
ace,  transferred  to  the  federal  government,  and  isjpleaged  as  a  fund 
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for  sinking  the  continental  debt.  It  is  in  contempbiioii  to  diride  'disco 
new^  states^  with  republican  constitutions^  simikr  to  the  old  states  ncai 
the  Atlantic  Ocean. 


Eitimate  qfihe  Number  qf  Acres  qf  ffaier,  north  and  ^ateftssard  qftheBktr 
Ohio,  xoithin  the  territory  qfthe  Untied  SuUa, 


In  Lake  Superior 
Lake  o(  the  Woods 
Lake  Rain,  &c*     * 
Red  Lake 
Lake  Michigau 
Bay  Puan 
Lake  Huron 

Lake  St.  Clair  -     ' 

Lake  Erie,  western  part. 
Sundry  small  lakes  and  rivers 


Acres. 
2I,952,7M 

163,200 

10^S»,CC0 
MI6,0fO 
5,009^20 

2,252,^  0 


Estimate  qfthe  Number  qf  Acres  qf  Water  withsH  the  ThirteeM  Vaud 

States. 

In  Lake  Erie,  westward  of  the  line  extended 
from  the  north-west  corner  of  Pennsylvania, 
due  north,  to  the  boundary  between  the  Bri- 
tish territory  and  the  United  States 

In  Lake  Ontario  -  -  - 

Lake  Champlain        ... 
Chesapeak  Bay  -  -  - 

Albemarle  Bay  ... 

'Delaware  Bay  •  .  . 

All  the  Rivers  within  the  Thirteen  States, 
including  the  Ohio, 


Acres. 

410,000 
2,390,000 

300,000 
1,700,000 

530,000 

630,000 


2,000,000 


Total 


51,000,^^^ 


The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  in  length  1,250  miles,  snd  ta 
breadth  1,040 ;  lying  between  31  and  46  degrees  of  north  latitu^^^ 
between  64  and  96  degrees  of  west  longitude.  They  consist  si  pr^^^^ 
of  sixteen  separate  independent  states,  having  gOTemors,  amsbtfli^^^' 
and  laws  of  their  own,  united  under  a  general  federal  constiuiliotw  ^^' 
ministered  h^  an  elective  head,  and  by  a  proportionate  number  of  tc?^^ 
sentatives  ot  the  people  from  all  the  stales.  They  are  classed  io  ^^^ 
grand  divisions,  as  follows : 


I.    The  New  England,  or 

£ASa'ERN,OrNoRTHERN  StATBS. 

Vermont 
New  Hampshire 
Massachusetts,  including  the  Di- 
strict of  Maine. 
Rho<}e  Island  and  Connecticut. 


IL    The  MiDDLi  States. 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware* 
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III.    The  Southern  States. 


Maryland 
Viipnia 
Kentucky 
North  Carolina 


South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Tennessee. 


esides  which  there  is  the  extensive  North-western  territory  men- 
?(/a6ove,  which  is  gradually  settling,  and  is  hereafter,  when  its  po- 
tion shall  be  sufficiently  increased,  to  be  divided  Into  new  states. 
jpuLATiow  OP  THE  UNITED  States.]  According  to  the  census 
ibj  order  of  congress,  in  1790,  the  number  of  the  .inhabitants  of 
United  States  of  America  was  3,930,000  nearly.  In  this  number 
oUhe  inhabitants  of  the  territory  N.  W.  of  the  river  Ohio',  and 

part  of  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  river  Ohio,  arc  included. 

added  would  undoubtedly  have  increased  the  number  to 
I'JOO*  at  the  period  the  census  was  taken.  The  increase  since, 
position  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  double  once  in 

/ears  has  been  about  600,000 ;  so  that  now  tliere  are  probably 
^  souls  in  the  American  United  States. 

JENTAND  FUTURE  coN-l  Such  are  the  extensive  dominions 
TUTioN  OP  CONGRESS.  J  dependent  on  congress,  which,  to- 
*ith  a  president  chosen  for  four  years,  consists,  since  1789,  of  a 
nd  house  o^  representatives.  The  senate  is  composed  of  two 
from  each  state,  elected  for  six  years ;  and  the  house  of  repre- 
s  of  one  representative,  chosen  every  second  year,  for  every 
ee  thousand  inhabitants  in  each  state,  until  the  number  has  ex- 
ne  hundred  :  since  which  there  is  not  to  be  less  than  onerepre- 

fot  every  forty  thousand  until  the  number  of  representatives 
to  two  hundred.     When  this  takes  place,  the  proportion  be- 

people  and  their  repre<;entatives  is  to  be  so  regulated  by  con- 
t  there  shall  not  be  less  than  two  hundred  representatives,  nor 

one  representative  for  every  fifty  thousand  persons.  This  is 
te  limit  to  which  the  Americans  as  yet  look  forward,  in  the 
1  of  the  general  government  of  their  Union. 
'.  of  congress  andgovernment,  after  the  Vear  1800,  is  to  be  re* 
he  new  City  qf  Washington,  now  building  on  a  tract  of  land 
le  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  to  the  United  States,  and 
Territory  of  Cohmkia.  This  city,  which  has  been  several 
ng,  stands  at  the  junction  of  the  river  Patowmack  and  the 
nch,  extending  nearly  four  miles  up  each,  and  including  a 
'itory  exceeded,  In  point  of  convenience,  salubrity,  and 
none  in  America.  It  is  laid  out  in  straight  streets  from 
h,  intersected  by  others  running  due  east  and  west.  The 
eets  are  from  130  to  160,  and  the  others  from  90  to  1 10 
The  capital  or  state-house  is  situated  on  a  most  beautiful 
>mnnancling  a  complete  view  of  every  part  of  the  citv, 
iderable  part  of  the  country  round.  It  is  4*2  miles  soutn- 
lore,  and  I4<4  in  the  same  airection from  Philadelphia;  in 
3;  i«rest  long.  77-43. 


^  Morse's  American  Qeognphy,  Vol.  i.  p.  907. 
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NEW    ENGLAND. 


aiTVATIOV  AWD  BXTIVT. 


Miles.  Degrees*  Sq.  M3a 

Breadth  140  J     "^wecn       1 67  and  74  West  longitude  j    ^'"" 

Boundaries.]  BoUNDED  on  the  North  by  Canada;  on  Ae  Eait 
by  New  Brunswick  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  on  the  Soath  bj  ibe  Au 
tanijc  and  Long-Island  Sound ;  and  on  the  West  by  New  Yofk*.  It 
comprehends  the  States  of  Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  M^ssKhosettSj 
RhoMde  Island,  and  Connecticut. 

Facb  op  thb  country,)  New  England  is  a  high,  hiHj,  and  m 
MOUNTAINS,  &c.  J  somc  parts  a  mountainous comitry.  Tac 
mountains  aire  comparatively  small,  running  nearly  north  and  sofitB,  in 
ridges  parallel  to  each  other.  Between  these  ridges  flow  the  gicai  rirea 
in  majestic  meanders,  receiving  the  innumerable  rivulets  and  \upt 
streams  which  proceed  from  the  mountains  on  each  side.  To  a  spects- 
tor  on  the  top  of  a  neighbouring  mountain,  the  vales  between  tbe  ridges 
while  in  a  state  of  nature,  exhibit  a  romantic  appearance.  Tbej  wex 
an' ocean  of  woods,  swelled  and  depressed  in  its  surface,  like  that  oTik 
great  ocean  itself. 

There  are  four  principal  ranges  of  mountains,  passing  oeaHj  from 
north-east  to  south-west,  through  New  England.  They  coostft  of  z 
multitude  of  parallel  ridges,  each  having  many  spurs,  deviating  firam  tbe 
course  of  the  general  range ;  which  spurs  are  again  broken  uito  int- 

futar  hilly  land.  The  main  ridges  terminate,  sometimes  in  btgb  hl^ 
eads,  near  the  sea-coast ;  and  sometimes  by  a  gradual  descent  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  country.  These  ranges  of  mountains  are  full  ot 
lakes,  pondst  and  springs  of  water,  tliat  give  rise  to  numberleit  strcicis 
of  various  sizes.  No  country  on  the  globe  is  better  watered  tea  Nc^ 
Englaodf. 

River  S.J  The  rivers  are,  1.  Connecticut;  2.  Thames ;  5.  Fata- 
ent ;  4.  Menmac ;  5.  Piscalaway ;  6.  Saco ;  7.  Casco ;  8.  Kennebe^ue; 
and,  9.  Penobscot,  or  Pentagonet. 

Bays  and  capes.]  The  most  remarkable  bays  and  harbours  are 
those  fi»rmed  by  Plymouth,  Rhode  Island,  and  Providence  Ptantatiocs 
Monument  Bay ;  West  Harbour,  formed  by  the  bending  ofCapeCcili 
Boston  Harbour  ;  Piscataway ;  and  Casco  Bay. 

The  chief  capes  are.  Cape  Cod,  Marble  Head,  Cape  Ana,  Cspc 
NetictCape  Porpus,  Cape  Elizabeth,  and  Cape  Small  Point 

Air  and  climate,]  New  England,  though  situated  almost  ten 
decrees  nearer  the  sun  than  the  mother  country,  has  an  earlier  y^'v^>M% 
which  continues  loneer,  and  is  more  severe  than  with  us.  Tbe  suic^e' 
is  extremely  hot, and  much  beyond  any  thing  known  in  Europe, iJ>  ^-^ 
same  latitude.  The  clear  and  serene  temperature  of  the  sky,  bowc^^''* 
makes  amends  for  the  extremity  of  heat  and  cold,  and  renders  the  c-^- 
mate  of  this  country  ao  healthy,  that  it  ia  reported  to  a^ree  b<^er  «^i;^ 
British  constitutions  than  any  other  of  the  American  provinces.    Ti« 

^  Morsels  American  Geq^mpby.  f  Moise. 
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nds  are  vierj  boisterous  in  the  winter  season,  and  naturalists  ascribe 
i  early  approadi,  and  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter,  to  the 
ge  msh-water  lakes  lying  to  the  north-west  of  New  England* 
iicfa,  being  frozen  over  several  months,  occasion  those  piercing  winds 
bich  prove  so  ^tal  to  mariners  on  this  coast« 
The  son  rises  at  Boston,  on  the  longest  day,  at  twenty-six  minutes 
ter  four  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  thirty-four  minutes  after  seven  io 
e  evening;  and  on  the  shortest  day,  it  rises  at  thirty-five  minutes 
ter  seven  in  the  morning,  and  sets  at  twenty-seven  minutes  after  four 
the  afternoon :  thus  their  longest  day  is  about  fifteen  hours,  and  the 
ortest  about  nine. 

SorL  AND  PAODUCB.]  We  have  already  observed,  that  the  lands 
Ing  on  the  eastern  shore  of  America  are  low,  and  in  some  parts 
/ampy,  but  farther  back  they  rise  into  hills.  In  New  England, 
wards  the  north-east,  the  lands  become  rocky  ahd  mountainous.  The 
*11  here  is  various,  but  best  as  you  approach  the  southward.  Round 
[assachttsetts  Bay  the  soil  is  black,  and  rich  as  in  any,  part  of  England; 
id  here  the  first  planters  found  the  grass  above  a  yard  high.  The 
elands  are  less  fruitful,  being  for  the  most  part  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
'avel,  inclining  to  day.  Ine  low  grounds  abound  in  meadows  and 
uture-land.  The  European  ^ins  have  not  been  cultivated  here 
ith  much  success;  the  wheat  is  subject  to  be  blasted ;  the  barley  is  a 
iingry  grain,  and  the  oats  are  lean  and.chafiy.  But  the  Indian  com 
:>urishes  in  high  perfection,  and  makes  the  general  food  of  the  lower 
>rt  of  the  people.  They  have  likewise  malt,  and  brew  it  into  a  beer, 
'hich  is  not  contemptible.  However,  the  common  tablQ  drink  is  cider 
nd  spruce  beer:  the  latter  is  made  of  the  tops  of  the  spruce  fir,  with 
le  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  melasses.  They  likewise  raise  in 
^'ew  £ngland  a  large  quantity  of  hemp  and  flax.  The  fruits  of  Old 
ngland  come  to  great  perfection  here,  particularly  peaches  and  apples, 
even  or  eight  hundrea  fine  peaches  may  be  found  on  one  tree,  and  a 
ingie  apple-tree  has  produced  seven  barrels  of  cider  in  one  season. 

But  New  England  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  variety  and  value 
His  timber,  as  oak,  ash,  pine,  flr,  cedar,  elm,  cypress,  beech,  walnut, 
hesnut,  hazel,  sassafras,  sumach,  and  other  woods  used  in  dyeing  or 
inning  leather,  carpenter's  work,  and  ship-building.  The  oaks  here 
re  said  to  be  inferior  to  those  of  England-;  but  the  hn  are  of  an  amaz- 
ng  bulk,  and  formerly  furnished  the  royal  navy  of  England  with  masts 
nd  yards.  They  draw  from  their  trees  considerable  quantities  of 
>Uch,  tar,  resin,  turpentine,  gums,  and  balm ;  and  the  soil  produces 
temp  and  flax.  A  ship  maj^  here  be  built  and  rigged  out  with  the 
^oduce  of  their  forests,  and  indeed  ship-building  forms  a  considerable 
>ranch  of  their  trade. 

Met  A  Ls.]  Rich  mines  of  iron,  of  a  most  excellent  kind  and  temper, 
lave  been  discovered  in  New  England,  which,  if  improved,  may 
>ecome  very  beneficial  to  the  inhabitants.. 

Akimals.]  The  animals  of  this  country  furnish  many  articles  of 
Sfew  England  commerce.  All  kinds  of  European  cattle  thrive  here, 
md  maltiply^ exceedingly ;  the  horses  of  New  England  are  hardy,  met- 
lesome,and  serviceable^  but  smaller  than  ours,  though  larger  than  the 
^Velch.  They  have  few  sheep;  and  the  wool,  though  of  a  staple  suf^ 
icienriy  long,  is  not  nearly  so  fine  as  that  of  England.  Here  are  also 
:lks,  deer,  mires,  rabbits,  squirrels,  beavers,  otters,  monkeys,  minxes, 
nartens,  racoons,  sables,  bears,  wolves,  which  are  only  a  kind  of  wild 
il(%<i  foxes,  ounces,  and  a  variety  of  other  tame  and  wild  quadrupeds. 
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But  one  of  the  most  singular  animals^  of  this  and  ibe  nog^iboerii^ 
countries,  is  the  moose  and  moose  deer,  of  which  there  aretwosorU; 
the  common  light  gray  moose»  which  resembles  the  ordinarj  deer; 
these  herd  sometimes  thirty  together;  and   the  Urger  bbck  noosr, 
whose  body  is  about  the  size  of  a  bull;  bis  neck  resembles  astagV^ 
his  flesh  is  extremely  gratet'ui.     The  horns,  when  full  grown,  are  abr  it 
lour  or  five  teet  from  the  head  to  the  tip,  and  have  shoots  or  braocbei  u 
each   born,  which  generally  spread  about  six  feet    When  this  arixji 
goes  through  a  thicket,  or  under  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  he  kiy«  his  horr« 
back  on  his  neck,  to  place  them  out  of  his  way ;  and  these  prodigio..- 
horns  are  shed  every  year.     This  animal  does  not  spring  or  rise  u 
going,  like  a  deer;  but  a  large  one,  in  his  common  walk,  has  been  ser.i 
to  step  over  a  gate  five  feet  high.     When  unharboured,  be  will  run  a 
course  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles  before  he  takes  to  bay;  bat  wbei> 
chased,  he  generally  takes  to  the  water. 

There  is  hardly  any  where  greater  plenty  of  fowls,,  tuiicjs,  gce5«.\ 
partridges,  ducks,  widgeons,  dappers,  swans,  heath-cocks  hercns 
storks,  black-birds,  all  sorts  of  barn-door  fowl,  vast  flights  of  pigeors 
which  come  and  go  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  cormorants,  ta^-os, 
crows,  &c.  The  reptiles  are  rattle-snakes,  frogs,  aiwi  toads  waich 
swarm  in  the  uncleared  parts  of  these  countries,  where,  with  the  owl-., 
they  make  a  most  hideous  noise  in  the  summer  evenings. 

The  seas  round  New  England,  as  well  as  its  rivers,  aboood  with 

fish,  and  even  whales  of  different  kinds,  such  as  the  whalebone  wiaW, 

the  spermaceti  whale,  which  yields  ambergrise,  the  lin*backed  wba^, 

the  scrag  whale,  and  the  bunch  whale,  of  which  they  take  great  nflQ> 

bers,  and  send  besides  some  ships  every  year  to  fish  for  wbik>  in 

Greenland,  and  as  far  as  Falkland  islands.     A  terrible  creature,  vali^?! 

the  whale-killer,  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  long,  with  strong  teeth  lai 

jaws,  persecutes  the  whale  in  these  seas:  but,  afraid  of  his  monstioi; 

strength,  they  seldom   attack  a  full-grown  whale,  or  indeed  a  foang 

one;,  but  in  companies  of  ten  or  twelve.     At  the  mouth  of  the  riu-r 

Penobscot,  there  is  a  mackarel  fishery;  they  likewise  fish  for  ctxi « 

the  winter,  which  they  dry  in  the  frost. 

Population,  inhabitants,  and  7      There  is  not  one  of  tk 

FACE  of  the  country.  }  colonios  which  ow  bc  CUT- 

pared,  in  the  abundance  of  the  people,  the  number  of  consideiable  vi 

trading  towns,  and  the  manufactures  that  are  carried  on  in  them,  tu 

New  England.     The  most  populous  and  flourishing  parts  of  ibc  mothet 

country  hardly  make  a  better  appearance  than  tlve  cultivated  part-y. 

this  province,  which  reach  about  60  miles  back.     There  are  here  mar» 

gentlemen  of  considerable  landed  estates;  but  the  great  bo»ly  of  Lie 

people  are  landholders  and  cultivators  of  the   soil.       The  iorma 

attaches  them  to  their  country;  the  latter,  by  making  them  strong  arJ 

healthy,  enables  them  to  defend  it.*     These  freeholds  generally  j»a^» 

to  their  children  in  the  way  of  gravelkind ;  which  keeps  them  froo 

being  hardly  ever  able  to  emerge  out  of  their  original  happy  mtnlh 

ocrity.     In  no  part  of  the  world  are  the  ordinary  sort  so  inaepecdfM. 

or  possess  more  of  the  conveniences  of  life;  they  arc  used  mm  tbrti 

infancy  to  tlie  exercise  of  arms;  and  before  the  contest  with  ihc 

^^^^cT  country,  they  bad  a  mijitia  which  was  by  no  meins  contempt 

*  'TK  ^'^^  ^^^^^  military  strength  h  now  much  more  considerable. 

The  inhabitants  of  ^Jew  England  are  almost  uniyersaily  of  Engli^ 
descent  J  and  it  is  owing  to  this  circumstance^  and  to  the  giot  aivi 

*  Morse's  American  Geoj^raphy, 
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eneral  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  education^  that  the  English  Ian- 
aage  has  been  preserved  among  them  so  free  of  corruption.  It  is 
ue,  that  from  laziness,  inattention,  and  want  of  acquaintance  wilh 
lankind,  many  of  the  people  in  the  country  have  accustomed  them- 
.dves  to  use  some  peculiar  phrases,  and  to  pronounce  certain  words  in 
flat,  drawling  manner.-  Hence  foreigners  pretend  they  know  a  New 
nglandman  from  his  mariner  of  speaking.  But  the  same  nray  be  said 
ith  regard  to  a  Pennsy  1  vanian,  a  Virginian,  a  Carolinian ;  for  all  have 
)me phrases  and  modes  of  pronunciation  peculiar  to  themselves,  which 
islinguish  them  from  their  neighbours. 

The  New  Englanders  are  generally  tall,  stout,  and  well  built.  They 
lory,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  in  possessing  that  spirit  of  freedom, 
bich  induced  their  ancestors  to  leave  their  native  country,  and  to 
rave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  and  the  hardships  of  settling  in  a  wil* 
irness.  Their  education,  laws,  and  situation,  serve  to  inspire  them 
ith  high  notions  of  liberty. — In  New  England,  learning  is  more  gene- 
Ily  dittlised  among  all  ranks  of  people  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
obe;  arising  from  the  excellent  establishment  of  schools  in  every 
wnship.  A  person  of  mature  age,  who  cannot  both  read  and  write, 
rarely  to  be  found.  By  means  of  this  general  establishment  of 
hools,  the  extensive  circulation  of  newspapers  (of  which  not  less  than 
),000  are  printed  every  week  in  New  England,  and  sent  to  almost 
try  town  and  village  in  the  country),  and  the  consequent  spread  of 
arning,  every  township,  throughout  this  country,  is  furnished  with  men 
ipable  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  their  town  with  judgment  and 
^cretion*. 

New  England  contains,  according  to  the  census  of  1790,  1,009,522 
uls,  and,  should  any  great  and  sudden  emergency  require  it,  could 
rnish  an  army  of  1 64,600  menf. 

Religion.]  Calvinism,  from  the  principles  of  the  first  settlers,  has 
en  very  prevalent  in  New  England:  many  6f  the  inhabitants  also 
rmerly  observed  the  sabbath  with  a  kind  of  Jewish  rigour;  but  this 
Lib  of  late  been  much  diminished.  There  is  at  present  no  established 
^gion  in  New  England;  but  every  sect  of  Christians  is  allowed  the 
^  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the 
^v  They  annually  celebrate  fasts  and  thanksgivings.  In  the 
ring,  the  several  governors  issue  their  proclamations,  appointing  a 
ly  to  be  religiously  observed  in  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer, 
J'oughout  their  respective  states,  in  which  the  predominating  .vices, 
^t  particularly  call  for  humiliation,  are  enumerated.  In  autumn, 
ler  harvest,  that  gladsome  sera  of  the  husbandman's  life,  a  day  of  pub- 
thanksgiving  is  appointed,  enumerating  tiie  public  blessings  received 
the  course  of  the  year.  This  pious  custom  originates  with  their 
nerable  ancestors,  the  first  settlers.  The  custom  so  rational,  and  so 
^•li  calculated  to  cherish  in  the  minds  of  the  people  a  sense  of  their 
pendence  on  the  Gaeat  Benefactor  of  the  world  for  all  their 
-"5sings,  it  is  hoped,  will  ever  be  sacredly  preserved||. .  The  Connec- 
ut  province  has  lately  provided  a  bishop  for  the  episcopalians  among 
-ni,  by  sending  one  of  their  number  to  Scotland  to  be  ordained  by  the 
Injuring  bishops  of  the  episcopal  church  in  that  kingdom.  * 
History.]  As  early  as  160$,  king  James  I.  had,  by  letters  patent, 
^cted  two  companies,  with  a  power  to  send  colonies  nito  those  parts^. 

*  Morse's  American  Geography.        f  Morse, 
t  Bya  late  account,  there  arc  400  Independent  and  Presbyterian  churches  ia  tliU* 
vince,  84  Baptist,  aad  31  of  Qther  denominations. 

II  Morse's  American  Geo^aphy. 
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then  comprehended  under  the  |reoeral  name  of  VimiuA,  as  dH  Ac 
north-east  coastof  America  was  someiimes  called.    No  icttkmati, 
however,  were  made  in  New  England  by  virtue  of  this  aMhacitj. 
The  companies  contented  themselves  with  sendiog  oat  a  ship  « tm^ 
to  trade  with  the  Indians  (or  their  furs,  and  to  6ui  upon  tkeii  oqkL 
This  continued  to  be  the  onl^  sort  of  correspondence  betweeaGrest 
firitain  and  this  part  of  America,  till  the  year  1620.     By  this  tiaife  thi 
religious  dissensions,  by  which  England  was  torn  to  pieces,  had  bcooDc 
warm  and  furious.    Archbishop  Laud  persecuted  all  sorts  of  dodcqc- 
forroists  with  an  unrelenting  severity.     Those  men,  on  the  other  hud, 
were  ready  to  submit  to  all  the  rigour  of  persecution  rftiher  than  gWc  wp 
their  religious  opinions,  and  conform  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  cfaorrh  d 
England,  which  they  considered  as  abuses  of  the  most  dangerous  leo- 
dency.     There  was  no  pari  of  the  world  into  which  they  woaid  not  d? 
in  order  to  obtain  liberty  of  conscience.    America  opened  at;  esleotivc 
field.     Thither  they  might  transport  themselves,  and  esubhsb  wbi* 
ever  sort  of  religious  polity  they  were  inclined  to.    Wuh  this  newi 
having  purchased  the  territory,  which  wa>  within  thejurisdictioBol't^e 
Plymouth  company,  and  leaving  obtained  from  the  lung  the  pni^Bci^e 
of  settling  it  in  whatever  way  tbcy  chose,  130  persons  embtfied  lor 
New  England,  and  built  a  city,  which,  because  they  had  saiU  iroii 
Plymouth,  they  called  by  that  name.     Notwithstandii^  the  severicf  of 
the  dimate,  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  and  the  diseases  to  wbdu 
after  a  long  sea- voyage,  and  in  a  country  which  was  new  to  theoD,  they 
were  exposed;  notwithstanding  the  want  of  all  sorts  ofconvenksKv*, 
and  even  of  many  of  the  necessaries  of  lite,  those  who  had  confiitaiom 
fit  to  endure  such  hardships,  not  dispirited  or  broken  by  tbedeatkof 
their  companions,  and  supported  by  the  vigour  then  peculiar  to  £of • 
lishmen,  and  the  satisfaction  'of  finding  themselves  beyond  the  readi  ot 
the  spiritual  ami,  set  themselves  to  cultivate  this  country,  and  touke« 
'  the  best  steps  tor  the  ad%'anceroent  of  their  inliuit  colony.    New  advtr^ 
Aurers,  encouraged  by  their  example,  and  finding  themieves,  iof^°^ 
same  reasons,  uneasy  at  home,  passed  over  into  this  land  of  itli^iu 
and  civil  liberty.    Hy  tlie  close  of  the  year  1630,  they  hadbailt  tour 
towns,  Salem,    Dorchester,    Charles-towni  and  Boston;  which  Ust 
became  the  capital  of  New  England.    But  as  nocesstty  is  the  natvil 
source  of  that  active  and  frugal  industry  which  produces  every  thinj 
great  among  mankind,  so  an  uninterrupted  flow  of  prosperity  m  »k- 
cess  occasions  those  dissensions  which  are  the  bane  ot  huaiBi  a&rir 
and  often  subvert  the  best* founded  establishments. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  England,  who  had  fled  fix>m  peraecatiootbv* 

came  in  a  short  time  strongly  tainted  with  this  illiberal  vice,  lad  were 

eager  to  introduce  an  uniformity  in  religion  among  aU  whocnlcieiltbeir 

territories.    The  minds  of  men  were  not  in  that  age  tupenoclDviioy 

prejudices;  they  had  not  that  open  and  generous  way  of  tkibking 

which  at  present  distinguishes  the  natives  of  Great  Britain;  aodicf 

doctrine  of  universal  toleration,  which,  to  the  honour  of  the  first  icttWn 

in  America,  began  to  appear  among  them,  had  few  abettors,  md  ns£> 

opponents.     Many  of  them  were  bigoted  Calvinists;  and  though  ibc^ 

had  felt  the  weight  of  per^^ecution  themselves,  they  had  no  c^ityiof 

those  w1k>  professed  sentiments  difierent  from  their  own.     It  wis  c"( 

the  general  idea  of  the  age,  that  men  micht  live  comfortabiy  tog^ber  is 

the  same  society,  without  maintaining  the  same  religious  opinions;  snl 

wherever  these  were  at  variance,  the  members  ofciifferent  aects  kepi 

at  a  distance  firom  each  other,  and  established  sopcrate  govtnancfttj 
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snre  several  slip«,  tern  from  the  6rtginal  government  of  Nevr  £ng- 
\d  by  reHgious  violence,  planted  themselves  in  a  new  soil,  and  spread 
cr  the  country.  Such  was  that  of  New  Hampshire,  which  continues 
this  day  a  separate  jurif^dictton ;  such  too  was  that  of  Rhode  Island, 
lORC  inhabitants  were  driven  out  from  the  Massachusetts  colony  (for 
zt  is  the  name  by  which  the  government  first  erected  in  New  Eng* 
id  was  distinguished)  for  supporting  the  freedom  of  reli^ous  senti- 
?nts,  and  maintaining  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no  right  over  the 
eculative  Opinions  of  mankind.  These  liberal  men  founded  a  city, 
iled  Providence,  which  they  governed  by  their  own  principles;  and, 
ch  is  the  connection  between  Justness  of  sentiment  and  external  pros- 
(rity,  that  the  government  of  Rhode  Island,  though  small,  bec^e 
treoiety  populous  and  flourishing.  Another  colony,  driven  out  by  the 
me  persecuting  spirit,  settled  on  the  river  Connecticut,  and  received 
^que^t  reinforcements  from  England,  of  such  as  were  xlissatisfied 
ther  with  the  religious  or  civil  government  of  that  country. 
America,  indeed,  was  now  become  the  main  resource  of  all  discon- 
nted  and  enterprising  spirits ;  and  such  were  the  numbers  which  em- 
irked  for  it  from  England,  that,  in  1637,  a  proclamation  was  pub- 
bed,  prohibiting  any  person  from  sailing  thither,  without  an  express 
•ence  from  the  government.  For  want  of  this  licence,  it  is  said  that 
liver  Cromwell,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  of  the  party,  were  de- 
ined  «from  going  into  New  England,  after  being  on  ship^board  for 
at  purpose. 

These  four  provinces,  though  always  confederates  for  their  mutual 
'fence,  were  at  first,  and  stiU  continue,  under  separate  jurisdictions. 
hey  were  all  of  them,  by  their  charters,  originally  free,  and  in  a  great 
easure  independent  of  Great  Britain.  The  inhabitants  had  the 
loice  of  their  own  magistrates,  the  governor,  the  council,  the  assembly, 
id  the  power  of  making  such  laws  as  they  thought  proper,  without 
nding  tbem  to  Great  Britain  for  the  approbation  of  the  crown.  Their 
vvs,  however,  were  not  to  be  opposite  to  thdse  of  Great  Britain. 
owards  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  he  and  his  roi- 
sters wanted  to  destroy  all  charters  and  liberties,  the  Massachusetts 
>Iony  was  accused  of  violating  tlieir  charter,  in  like  manner  as  the  citj 
London,  and,  by  a  judgment  in  the  King's  Bench  of  England,  was 
'prived  of  it.  From  that  titne  to  the  revolution,  they  remained  with- 
it  any  charter.  Soon  after  that  period,  they  received  a  new  one, 
hich,  though  very  favourable,  was  much  inlerior  to  the  extensive 
ivileges  of  the  former.  The  appointment  of  a  governor,  lieutenant- 
»vernor,  secretary,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  admiralty,  was  vested  in 
e  crown:  the  power  of  the  militia  was  wholly  in  the  hands  of  the 
>vemor,  as  captain-general;  all  judges,  justices,  and  sherilfs,  to  whom 
c  execution  of  the  law  was  entrusted,  were  nominated  by  the  go- 
jmor,  with  the  advice  of  the  council :  the  governor  had  a  negative  on 
e  choice  of  counsellors,  peremptory  and  unlimited;  and  he  was  not 
»liged  to  give  a  reason  for  what  he  did  in  this  particular,  or  restrained 
any  number;  authentic  copies  of  the  several  acts  passed  by  this  co- 
ny, as  well  as  others,  were  to  be  transmitted  to  the  court  of  England^ 
r  the  royal  approbation;  but  if  the  laws  of  this  colony  were  not  re* 
jaled  within  three  years  after  they  were  presented,  they  were  not  re- 
liable by  the  crown  after  that  time;  no  laws,  ordinances,  election  of 
agisttales,  or  acts  of  government  whatsoever,  were  valid,  without  the 
♦vernor's  consent  in  writing;  and  appeals  for  sums  above  SOOl.  were 
Imitted  to  the  king  and  council.     Notwithstanding  these  restraints. 
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the  people  had  still  a  great  share  of  power  in  lliscolony;  (or  tbejsoe 
only  cho^  the  assembly^  but  this  assembly,  with  the  goremor's  cos- 
carrcnce,  chose  the  council,  resembling  our  bouse  ofTords;  aad  tbt 
governor  depended  upon  the  assembly  Cot  h\%  annual  support. 
We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  each  state  sepanieh. 


VERMONT. 


SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length     157  1  between  I  ^^  *"^  *^  ^""'^  ^*^'*'*^*       \  10  OO 
Breadth      65  j  '^^^^^^  1 72  and  73-30West  longitude    \  *^'^^ 

Boundaries  and  divisions.]  IjOUNDED  on  the  North  b? 
Lower  Canada ;  on  the  East,  by  Connecticut  river,  wbic^  divides  it 
from  New  Hampshire;  on  the  South,  by  Massachusetts;  aud  oo  the 
West,  by  New  York.  It  is  naturally  divided  by  the  Green  Mountaic, 
which  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  divides  the  state  nearly  in  tke  Did- 
dle.    Its  civil  division  is  into  eleven  counties,  as  follow: 

Counties.  Tcrjons, 

^Bennington  Bennington 

I  Rutland  Rutland 

West  of  the  Mountain  }  ^ JJ^^^^^  ColSter 

/  Franklin 
•  V  Orleans 


Orange  Newbury 

Windsor  Windsor 


East  of  the  Mountain      <  Windham  Newfane  and  Patney 

I  Caledonia 
^  Essex 

RivE&s  and  lakes.]  The  principal  rivers  in  this  state  are 
Michiscoui^  lAmoille,  Onion,  and  Otter  creek  rivers^  which  run  from 
east  to  west  into  Lake  Champlain,  We<;t,  Sexton's  Block,  Water- 
quechee.  White  Oropompanoosuck,  Weld's,  Wait's,  Passumstck,  and 
several  smaller  rivers,  which  run,  from  west  to  east,  into  Conoecticot 
river.  Over  the  rirer  Lamoille  is  a  natural  stone  bridge,  seren  or 
eight  rods  in  length.  Otter  creek  is  navigable  for  boats  fifty  mtle^. 
Its  banks  are  excellent  land,  being  annually  overflowed  and  enriched. 
Memphremagog  is  die  largest  lake  in  this  state.  It  is  the  reservoir  <>f 
three  considerable  streams.  Black,  Barton,  and  Clyde  rivers.  One  (4 
these  rises  in  Willoughby  Lake,  and  forms  a  communication  between  it 
and  Lake  St.  Peter's,  in  the  river  St.  Laurence. 

Soil  AND  productions.]  This  state, generally speakiog,ts  hilN, 
but  not  rocky.  West  of  the  mountain,  from  the  county  of  Rntlan<i, 
northward  to  tiie  Canada  line,  is  a  fiat  country,  well  adapted  (or  tiUace. 
The  state  at  large  is  well  watered*  and  affords  the  best  of  pasturage  for 
cattle.  Some  of  the  finest  beef^cattle  in  tlie  world  arc  driven  from  (hn 
<ute;  horses  also  are  raised  for  exportation.     Back  from  tlie  rivers,  t^c 
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nd  Is  thickly  timbered  with  birch,  siiojar-maple,  ash,  butter-nut,  an^ 
bite  oak  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  soil  is  well  fitted  for  wheat, 
e,  barley,  oats,  fiax,  hemp,  &c. 

Trade  and  manufactures.]  The  inhabitants  of  this  state  trade 
incipally  with  Boston,  New  York,  and  Hartford.  The  articles  of 
port  are  pot  and  pearl  ashes  ;  beef,  which  is  the  principal  article ; 
rses,  grain,  some  DUtter  and  cheese,  lumber,  &c.  Vast  quantities  of 
t  and  pearl  a^hes  are  made  in  every  part  of  this  state :  but  one  of  its 
)st  important  manufactures  is  that  of  maple-sugar.  It  has  been  esti- 
ited  by  a  competent  judge,  that  the  average  quantity  made  for  every 
nily  back  of  Connecticut  riVer,  is  200lb.  a  year.  One  man,  with 
t  ordinary  advantages,  in  one  month,  made  550lb.  of  a  quality  equil 
imported  browii  sugar.  In  two  towns  in  Orange  county,  contain- 
l  no  more  titan  forty  families,  i3,000lb.  of  sugar  were  made  in  the 
irl791. 

PopuLATioH  AND  RELIGION.]  In  1790,  according  to  the  census 
m  taken,  this  state  contained  85,539  inhabitants,  consistiog  chiefly  of 
igrants  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  and  their  dcscendents. 
vo  townships  in  Orange  county  are  settled  principally  by  Scotch.  The 
iyof  the  people  arecongregationalists ;  the  other  denominations  are 
'^byterians,  baptists,  and  episcopalians.  This  state  is  rapidly  peopling. 
^HiEP  TOWNS.]  In  a  new  and  interior  country,  large  populous 
i^ns  are  not  to  be  expected.  Benpington,  situated  near  the  south-west 
nerof  the  state,  is  one  of  the  largest.  It  contains  about  2400  inha* 
mts,  a  number  of  handsome  houses,  a  congregational  church,  a  court- 
jse  and  gaol. 

^^indsor  and  Rutland,  by  a  late  act  of  the  legislature,  are  altematelj 
)e  the  seat  of  government  for  eight  years.  The  former  is  situated  on 
nnecticut  river,  and  contains  about  1600  inhabitants  ;  the  latter  lies 
m  Otter  creek,  and  contains  upwards  of  1 100  inhabitants.  Both  are 
irislnng  towns. 

iisTORY.]  The  tract  of  country  called  Vermont,  before  the  late 
%  was  claimed  both  by  New  York  and  New  HSmpshire  ;  and  these 
:rfering  claims  have  been  the  occasion  of  much  warm  altercation. 
^7  were  not  6nally  adjusted  till  since  the  peace.  When  hostilities 
imenced  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  the  inhabitants  of 
district,  considering  themselves  as  in  a  state  Of  nature,  and  not  within 
jurisdiction  either  of  New  York  or  New  Hampshire,  associated,  and 
ned  a  constitution  for  themselves.  Under  this  constitution  they  have 
tinued  to  exercise  all  the  powers  of  an  independent  state,  and  have 
jpered.  On  the  ^th  of  March,  1791,  agreeably  to  act  of  congress 
)ecember  6th,  1790,  this  state  became  one  of  the  United  States, 
constitutes  the  fourteenth,  and  not  the  least  respectable  pillar  of  the 
erican  Union. 

oNsTiTUTioN.]  TIic  legislature  consists  of  a  house  of  representa- . 
s,  and  a  council  of  twelve,  besides  the  governor,  who  is  president, 
the  lieutenant-governor,  who  is  officially  a  member.  The  freemen 
t  annually  in  their  several  towns  to  choose  the  governor,  counsellors, 
other  magistrates ;  and  to  the  privilege  of  voting,  all  males,  twenty- 
years  old,  and  of  peaceable  dispositions,  are  entitled,  after  taking 
3ath  of  fidelity  to  the  stale.  The  judges  of  the  supreme  and  county 
ts,  sheriffs,  and  justices  of  the  peace,  are  appointed  annually,  .by 
ballot  of  the  council  and  house.  The  council  may  originate  bills 
r  than  money-bills,  and  suspend  till  the  next  Session  such  bills  a^ 
disapprove  ;  bat  have  not  a  final  negative. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRE. 

SITUATION    AND    EXTE9T. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  lEtt. 


ifAfroml  h^^^^  J*2-*l  and  45-11  North  kUtodc 
^to  19    J  |70-4O  and  72-28  Westkmgittrde 


9^09 


Boundaries..]  JN  E W  Hampshire  is  bounded  by  Lower  Castii 
on  the  North  ;  by  the  district  of  Maine  on  the  East ;  by  Masocbasn!> 
on  the  South ;  and  by  Connecticut  river,  which  separates  it  iiroa  Vc- 
ittont,  on  the  West. 

It  is  divided  into  five  counties  as  fellows : 
Counties  Chirf  Towns, 

Rockingham  Portsmouth  and  Concoid 

Strafford Dover  and  Duiham 

Cheshire  ...«% Charles-town  and  Keene 

Hillsborough  Amherst 

Graflon  Plymouth. 

Rivers  and  lakes.]  The  most  considerable  riven (iTtlus^^ 
are  the  Connecticut,  Merrimack,  Piscataqua,  Saco>  ADdrosooggioAV 
per  and  Lower  Amonoosuck,  besides  many  other  smaller  sticuss.  T» 
chief  lakes  are  Winnipifcogee,  Umbagog,  Sunopee,  Squais,  and  Great 
Ossipee. 

Mountains.]  New  Hampshire  is  intersected  with sereni  ri&et 
of  mountains,  among  which  are  the  Blue  Hills,  and  the  \fAj  nJ^ 
which  divides  the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  rivers,  deooouB^  ^ 
Height  qf  Land.  But  the  WhiteMountains,  which  run  througb  this sta^^^i 
are  undoubtedly  the  highest  in  all  New  England.  Their  heWrtabore 
an  adjacent  meadow  is  3500  feet,  and  the  meadow  is  5500  wove  ibe 
level  of  the  sea.  They  are  almost  continually  covered  with  snowaui 
ice,  whence  they  have  received  the  name  of  White  Mountains.  Though 
they  are  seventy  miles  inland,  they  are  visible  many  leagues  rfa^^*^* 
One  of  their  loftiest  summits,  which  makes  a  majestjc  appcanacei/^if 
the  shore  of  Massachusetts,  has  lately  been  distinguished  by  the  dels 
of  Mount  Washington. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]   The  air  of  New  Hampiire  b  hcakh- 

ful,  and  the  weather  is  commonly  serene,  and  not  so  subject  tonnatKn 
as  in  the  more  southern  states.    From  the  vicinity  of  the  White  Mas? 
tains,  which,  as  has  been  said,  are  almost  always  coveted  with  siow 
and  ice,  this  country  is  extremely  cold  in  winter.    In  sommer  the  Ixsi 
is  great,  but  of  short  duration.   The  shore  is  mostly  a  sandy  beach,  »-•* 
joining  to  which  are  salt-marshes,  intersected  by  creeks,  which pi«ic*^. 
good  pasture  for  cattle  and  sheep.    The  interval  lands  on  the  marpc  ut 
great  rivers  are  the  most  valuable,  because  they  are  overflowed  infl'^* 
riched  by  the  ^ater  from  the  uplands,  which  brings  a  &t  slime  or  ^^ 
diment.  On  Connecticut  river  these  lands  are  from  a  quarter  of  a  s^^ 
to  a  mile  and  a  half  on  each  side,  and  produce  grass,  com,  and  gna 
especially  wheat,  in  jjreater  abundance  and  pertcction  than  the  a^^ 
kind  of  soil  does  in  the  higher  lands.     The  wide-sprcadiD|  hilh'* 
esteemed  as  warm  and  rich;  rocky  moist  land  is  accounted  eood  ^^ 
pasture;  drained  swamps  have  a  deep  mellow  soil,  and  the  valleys  be- 
tween the  hills  are  generally  very  productive.     Agriculture  b  ihc  chid 
occupation  of  the  iiSiabitaots.  Wheat,  rye,  India))  cow,  barley,  pulrf. 
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itr,  cheese,  hops,  esculent  roots  and  plants,  flax  and  hemp,  are  rais- 
in immense  quantities  in  New  Hampshire ;  which  likewise  pro« 
n»  great  plenty  of  beef,  pork,  mutton,  and  poultry.  Apples  and 
IS  are  the  most  common  fruits  in  this  state ;  but  tree  fruit  of  the 
L  quality  cannot  be  raised  in  such  a  northern  climate  as  this.witl^out 
ticular  attention.  The  uncultivated  lands  are  covered  with  exten- 
:  forests  of  pine,  fir,  cedar,  oak,  walnut,  &c. 
Several  kinds  of  earths  and  clays  are  found  in  this  state.  It  produces 
and  yellow  ochres,  steatites  or  soap-rock,  the  best  lapis  specularis^ 
ind  of  tale,  commonly  called  isinglass ;  crystals,  alum,  vitriol,  free- 
le,  iron  ore,  and  black  lead.  Some  lead  and  copper  ore  have  been 
1 ;  but  iron  is  the  only  metal  which  has  been  wrought  to  any  ad« 
tage. 

^oputATioN  AKD  COMMERCE.]  The  numbcr  of  inhabitants  in 
w  Hampshire,  according  to  the  census  taken  by  order  of  congress  in 
0|  was  141,885.  In  1767,  the  number  was  estimated  at  52,700.  The' 
(e  of  this  state  is  considerable,  though  it  is  not  to  be  ranked  among 
great  commeicial  states.  Its  exports  consist  of  lumber,  ship-timber, 
iTe-oil,  flax-seed,  Kve-stock,  beef,  pork,  Indian  com,  pot  and  pearl- 
3s,&c.  In  1790,  there  belonged  to  Piscataqua  33  vessels  above 
>  tons,  and  50  under  that  burden.  The  value  ofthe  exports  from  that 
tin  1793  amounted  to  198,197  dollars.  The  bank  of  Hampshire 
I  established  in  179^  with  a  capital  of  60,000  dollars :  by  an  act 
ssembly  the  stock-holders  can  increase  it  to  200,000  dollars  in  spe- 
and  100,000  dollars  in  any  other  estate. 

)otLBGBs  AitD  ACADEMIES.]  The  Only  college  in  this  state  is  at 
nover,  called  Dartmouth-college,  which  is  amply  endowed  with 
ill  and  is  in  a  flourishing  situation.  The  principal  academies  are 
se  of  Exeter,  New  Ipswich,  Atkinson,  and  Amherst. 
"hibf  towks.]  Portsmouth  is  the  metropolis,  and  tlie  largest  town 
^^ew  Hampshire.  Its  harbour  is  one  ofthe  finest  on  the  continent, 
ing  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  any  burden,  and  being 
'^ell  defended  against  storms  by  the  land  that  ships  mav  securely 
!  tliere  in  any  season  of  the  year.  ^Concord  is  a  very  flourishing 
n,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Merrimack  river.  The  legislature  of  late 
e  commonly  held  their  sessions  here ;  and,  from  its  central  situation 
a  thriving'  beck  country,  it  will  probably  become  the  permanent 
of  government. 

lisTORY  AND  GovBaNMBNT.]  Thts  stato  first  began  to  be  settled 
at  the  year  1 629,  and  was  erected  into  a  separate  government  in  the 
1679,  but  it  seems  afterwards  to  have  been  under  the  same  gover- 
with  Massachusetts ;  because  New  Hampshire  complained  to  the 
[m  cooQcU  against  the  joint-governor,  relative  to  the  boundaries  be- 
en the  two  colonies,  and,  on  hearing  the  complaint,  a  separate  ^* 
iment  was  appointed  in  I74Q.  According  to  its  present  constitu- 
,  the  legislative  power,  as  in  the  «ther  United  States,  resides  in  a  se- 
i  and  house  of  representatives,  which  together  are  here  styled  the 
iral  court,  and  the  supreme  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a  go* 
lor  and  councUj  the  latter  consisting  of  five  members. 
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MASSACHUSETTS,  ikclttding  the  DISTRICT 

OF  MAINE. 


SITUATION  AND    EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Mile* 

Length  150  7  ^^^^^^    f  64-57  and  73-38  west  longitude  7    .g  ^  ^ 
Breadth  60j  *^^^^°   1 41-13  and  58-15  north  latitude   j  *^*^  "^ 

BouN  D  A  R  r  ft s.]  Massachusetts,  which,  with  ihe  d^tnct  ^  • 

Maine,  constitutes  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  U  bouaded ' 
^e  North  by  Vermont  and  New  Hampshire ;  on  the  East,  bv  the  a  - 
Ian  tic  Ocean;  on  the  South,  by  the  Atlantic,  Rhode  Island,  ti4  Co: 
necticttt;  and  on  the  West,  by  New  York. 

This  state  is  divided  into  seventeen  counties : 

Countks.  Chirf  Towns, 

e  ir  11-  u  S  +2-23  N.  lat 

S^^^^"^ ^^^^^^  {70^59  W.fang. 

Norfolk  ., Dedham 

Essex Salem 

<  Middlesex    CharleMown 

Hampshire Northamptoo 

Worcester WorceUei* 

Plymouth Plymouth 

Barnstable    • Barnstabte 

Duke's  county Edgarton 

Nantucket    Nantucket 

Bristol Taunton 

Berkshire Stockbridge, 

District  of  Maine. 

York York 

Cumberland Portland 

Lincoln Pownalborough 

Hancock   • •  Hancock 

Washington  .....•• Mathias. 

Rivers,  bay.s,  capes,  anb  islands.]  Thocountry  isweBwite'- 
ed  by  a  number  of  small  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  are  Mistic  i  1 
Charles  rivers.  The  chief  bays  are  Massaciiusetts,  Ipswich,  Bosi-^', 
Plymouth,  and  Barnstable;  the  roost  remarkable  capes,  Aon,  Cod.  Ma- 
labar, Poge,  and  Gay  Head :  t\ie  principal  islands.  Plumb  Ishmd,  Ni  - 
tucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Elizabeth  islands,  and  numerous  uulU  L*.i.k 
in  Boston  Bay. 

,  Cliatate,  soil,  and  produce.]  Theclimateis  similar  to  that  f 
the  other  northern  states.  In  the  district  of  Maine  the  heat  in  lur  rr 
is  inten$e,and  the  cold  in  winter  extremely  severe.  In  Massachuictu.  v 
to  be  found  all  the  varieties  of  soil  from  very  good  to  very  bad ;  snu  <  .• 
pablc  of  yielding  in  abundance  all  the  different  productions  comm-'R  'i 
the  climate:  such  as  Indian  com,  rye,  vheat,  boHey,  oats,  bcmp,  r.v. 
hops,  potatoes,  field^beans  and  peas,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  p!t:j  . 
cherries,  &c. 

Iron  ore,  in  immense  quantities,  is  found  in  various  parts  of  thi«>ta'.-: 
IS  likewise  copper  ore,  black  lead,  pipe-maker's  day,  yellow  anJ  u  J 
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:hre,  alumj  and  slate.    Several  miaeral  springs  have  been  foand  in  dif^ 
u^ent  parts'of  the  country. 

Population^  COMMERCE^  AND  manufactures.]  Thepumberof 
habitants  tn  Massachusetts  was  in  1790,  378,787.  This  is  the  only 
ate  in  the  union  in  which  there  are  no  slaves :  slavery  was  abolished 
y  tlie  legislature  some  years  ago.  This  state,  h^cluding  the  district  of 
Taine,  owns  more  than  three  times  as  many  tons  of  shipping  as  any 
:her  of  the  states ;  and  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  whole  that  be- 
lijgs  to  the  United  State84  Upwards  of  29,000  tons  are  employed  in 
irrying  on  the  fisheries,  46,000  in  the  coasting  business,  and  96,500 
1  trading  with  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pot  and  pearl-ashes, 
aves,  flax-seed,  and  bees«wax,  are  carried  chiefly  to  Great  Britain^  in 
imittance  for  their  manuiactures ;  masts  and  provisions  to  the  East  In- 
!es  ;  flsh,  oil,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  and  candle;;,  are  carried  to  the 
^'est  Indies  for  their  produce;  and  the  two  flrst  articles,  fish  and  oil,  to 
ranee,  Spaixf,  and  Portugal ;  roots,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  to  Nova 
:otia«and  New  Brunswic  f  hats,  sadlery,  cabinet-work,  men's  and  wo- 
en's  shoes^  nalb,  tow^cloth,  barley,  hops,  butter,  and  cheese,  to  the 
»uthern. states.  The  value^  of  exports  in  the  year  1791'  was  2,445,975 
hilars,  and  in  1794,  5,380,703  dollars.  Great  quantities  of  hails  are 
ade  in  this  slate.  The  machine  invented  by  Caleb  Leach,  of  Ply^ 
outh,  will  cut  and.  head  5000  nails  in  a  day,  under  the  direction  of  a 
3ulh  of  either  sex«  There  is  also  a  machine  for  cutting  nails  at  New- 
iry-port,  invented  by  Mr.  Jacob  Perkins,  which  wul  turn  out  two 
tndred  thousand  nails  m  a  day.  The  nails  are  said  to  have  a  decided 
iperiorit^  over  those  of  English  manufacture,  and  are  sold  20  per 
mt,  cheaper.  There  are  in  this  state  upwards  of  twenty  paper-mills, 
hich  make  more  thah  70,000  reams  of  writing,  printing,  and  wrapping- 
aper  annually.  There  were,  in  i792,  62  distilleries,  which  distilled 
I  one  year  from  foreign  materials  1 ,900,000  gallops.  There  are  several 
luff,  oil,  chocolate,  and  powder-mills ;  there  are  indeed  few  articles 
hich  are  essentially  necessary,  and  minister  to  the  comfort  and  conve- 
lenceof  life,  that  are  not  manufactured  in  this  state. 

Religion  and  learning.]  There  is  no  established  religion  in 
lassachusetts,  but  every  sect  of  Christians  is  allowed  the  free  exercise 
r  its  religion,  and  is  equally  under  the  protection  of  the  laws. 

In  May  1780,  the  council  and  house  of  representatives  of  Massachu- 
^tts  passed  an  act  for  incorporating  and  establishing  a  society  for  the 
iltivation  and  promotion  or  the  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  entitled  the 
.merican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  flrst  members  were 
imed  in  the  act,  and  never  were  to  be  more  than  two  hundred,  nor 
ss  than  forty.  Thereis  likewise^a  university  at  Cambridge^  four  miles 
est  of  Boston,  the  college  buildings  of  which  are  four  in  number;  and 
imed  Harvard,  Hollis,  and  Massachusetts  Halls,  and  Holden  Chapel. 
his  university  genially  has  from  )40  to  200  students;  and  as  to  its 
brary,  philosophical  apparatus,  and  professorships,  is  at  present  the  flrst 
Lerary  institution  on  this  continent.  It  takes  its  date  from  the  year 
33  B,  seven  years  after  the  first  settlement  in  the  township,  then  called 
Tewtown. 

Chief  towns.]  Boston  is  the  capital  of  this  state,  and  the  largest 
iwn  in  New  England,  and  the  third  in  size  and  rank  in  the  United 
Lates.  It  is  built  on  a  peninsula  of  irregular  form,  at  the  bottom  of 
lassachusetts  Bay,  and  is  joined  to  the  main-land  by  an  isthmus  at  the 
^Ih-end  of  the  town.  It  is  two  miles  long,  but  of  unequal  breadth ;  the 
roadest  parti8726  yards,  bx  1790,  it  contained  2376  dwelling-houses 
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and  I8«038  inhabitants;  but  the  increase  has  been  iperyeonaiaiUe 
since.     It  contains  nineteen  edifices  for  pnUic  «onfaip«  of  wtoch  ^mt 
are  for  congregationalists,  three  fiir  episcopaliaiw,  and  iwo  facb^lab ; 
the  friends^  Roman-catholics»  methodists,  sandoixmiuis,  and  taivma- 
•  lians,  have  one  each.    There  are  also  seven  free-sdiooU,  beudn  a  great 
number  of  private  schools.    The  harbour  is  capacioos  enoogb  for  5(r> 
vessels  to  ride  at  anchor  in  good  depth  of  water^  while  the  catiafice  is  lo 
narrow  as  scarcely  to  admit  two  ships  abreast    The  wfaarfr  and  qes>« 
in  Boston  are  about  eighty  in  number^  and  very  oosvenient  for  ^tads. 
Long  Wbarf^  or  Boston  Pier,  in  particular,  extends  fiom  the  bottm  of 
State^street  1745  feet  into  the  harbour,  in  a  straight  line.  Thebrndtili 
is  104  feet.     At  the  end  are  17  feet  of  water  at  db4ide.   LMgWkzf 
is  covered  on  the  north  side  with  large  and  conunodiouB  varcboases 
and  in  every  respect  exceeds  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  the  Uaited  Sims. 
Charles  river  and  West  Boston  bridges  are  h^y  aaeiiii  and  wmtabl 
to  Boston,  and  both  are  on  Charles  river,  which  mingles  its  viiai  with 
those  of  Mystic  fiver,  in  Boston  harbour.  Charles  river  bridgeawKii 
Boston  with  Charles-town  in  Middlesex  county,  and  is  1503  fat  Iob^. 
AQ  feet  broad,  and  stands  on  75  piers.    West  Boston  b  S4B3  kdVf^ 
stands  on  180  piers,  ajid  exceeos  the  other  as  much  in  elcgaace  u  is 
leiurth.    The  view  of  the  town,  as  it  is  approached  from  the  sest  a 
trufy  beautiful  and  picturesque.    It  lies  in  a  drcnlar  and  pfeasiai;^? 
irr^ular  form  round  the  harbour,  and  is  ornamented  with  spnessbp^e 
which' the  monument  of  Beacon  hill  rises  pre-eminent:  on  its  top  b  i 
ffilt  eagle  bearing  the  arms  of  the  Union, and  on.  the  base  of  tbe  civ 
lumn  are  inscriptions  commemorating  some  of  the  most  lemsrkable 
events  of  the  late  war.    The  town  is  governed  by  nine  select  bico«  c^ 
sen  at  an  annual  meeting  in  March,  when  twelve  overseers,  twelve  con- 
stables, and  some  other  officers  are  chosen.  Attempts  have  beea  oade 
to  change  the  goveniment  of  the  town  from  its  present  fenn  to  that  of  s 
city;  but  this  measure,  not  according  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  ihe 
people,  has  as  yet  lailod. 

Salem  is  the  second  town  in  this  state.  It  contained  m  I79(V  ^ 
houses,  and  7921  inhabitants.  It  is  a  very  commercial  pbce,  sad  ii 
connected  with  Beverly  by  Essex  bridge,  upwards  of^ldOO  feet  ia 
lenjeth,  erected  in  1789.     i  he  harbour  is  defended  by  a  ferL 

rlymouth  was  the  first  town  built  in  New  England^  and  peop|ed 
principally  by  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers.  The  rock oo  vrbici) 
their  forefathers  landed  was  conveyed  in  1774  from  the  shore  to  8«)VKtf< 
in  the  centre  of  the  town,  where  it  rejnains  as  a  monnment.  The  utu* 
ation  of  the  town  is  pleasant  and  healthful. 

Portland  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Maine.  It  has  a  most  oeccI* 
lent,  safe,  and  capacious  harbour,  and  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  c<n* 
mercial  towns  in  the  commonwealth  of  Mauachusetts.  In  1793 1  ^> 
a  citadel,  and  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of  cannon,  were  eraoled  fee  its  (k* 
fence. 

•  HisTOET  AND  GoviEVMKNT,]  Au  account  of  the  first  settkstcii 
and  early  history  of  Massachusetts  has  already  been  given  aader  \k 
general  head  of  New  England.  In  consequence  of  the  revoh  oft^ 
.American  colonies  from  u»e  authority  of  Great  Britain  (of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  which  ao  account  has  been  given  in  another  place,)  •>" 
the  2jth  of  July,  1776,  by  an  order  from  tiie  council  at  Boston,  the  de- 
claration of  the  American  Congress,  absolving  the  United  Coioaiesfroo 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  declaring  them  free  and  in<i^ 
nendent,  was  publicly  proclaimed  from  the  balcony  of  tbe  stai^^u»e 
in  that  town. 
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A  conidtuiioo,  or  {brm  of  government,  lor  the  commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  including  a  declacation  of  rights,  vvas  agreed  to,  and 
tablished  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  province,  and  took  place  in  Oc- 
ber  1780.  In  the  preamble  to  this  it  was  declared,  that  die  end  of  the 
stitutioD,  aiaintenaQqe,  and  administration  of  government,  is  to  se« 
ire  the  existence  of  the  body  politic ;  to  protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the 
dividuals  who  compose  it,  with  the  power  of  enjoying,  in  safety  and 
anquillity,  their  natural  rights,  and  the  blessings  of  life ;  ana  that, 
henever  these  great  objects  are  not  obtained,  the  people  have  a  right 
alter  the  government,  and  to  take  measures  necessary  for  their  pro- 
•critv  and'  happiness.  They  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  Great 
egislator  of  the  universe,  for  havin?  afforded  them,  in  the  course 
his  providence,  an  opportunity,  deliberately  and  peaceably,  without 
i\idt  violence,  or  surprise,  of  entering  into  an  original,  explicit,  and 
icmn  compact  with  each  other ;  and  of  forming  a  new  constitution  of 
n[  government  for  themselves  and  their  posterity.  They  declared  * 
at  it  was  the  right,  as  well  as  the  doty,  of  all  men  in  society,  pub- 
:lyi  and  at  statea  seasons,  to  worship  the  Suprepie  Being  ;  anoithat  no 
bject  should  be  hurt,  molested,  or  restrained  in  his  person,  liberty,  or 
tate,  for  worshipping  God  in  tlie  manner  and  season  most  agreeable 
the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  or  for  his  religious  prolession  or 
ntiments,  provided  he  did  not  disturb  the  public  peace,  or  obstruct 
hers  in  their  religious  worship. 

It  was  also  enacted,  that  the  several  towns,  parishes,  precincts,  and 
her  bodies  politic,  or  religious  societies,  should,  at  all  times,  have  the 
ctusive  right  of  electing  their  public  teachers,  and  of  contracting 
ilh  them  for  their  support  and  maintenance.  That  all  moneys  paid 
'  the  subject  to  the  support  of  public  worship,  and  of  the  public 
2u:hers,  should,  if  he  required  it,  be  uniformly  applied  to  the  sup- 
ni  of  the  public  teacher  or  teachers  of  his- own  religious  sect  or  de- 
)mination,  provided  there  were  any  on  whose  instructions  he  at« 
Qded;  otherwise  it  might  be  paid  towards  the  supportof  the  teacher 
teachers  of  the  parish  or  ptecmct  in  which  the  said  moneys  should  be 
i^ed.  That  every  denomination  of  Christians,  demeaning  themselves 
!aceably,  and  as  good  subjects  of  the  commonwealth,  should  be  ^ 
|ually  under  the  protection  of  the  law  ;  and  that  no  subordina- 
m  ofany  sect  or  aenomination  to  another  should  ever  be  established 
law.  ^  / 

It  was  likewise  declared,  that  as.  all  power  resided  originally  In  the  ' 
ople,  and  was  derived  from  them,  the  several  magistrates  ana  officers 
gf>vernment  vested  with  authority,  whether  legislative,  executive, 
mdicial,  are  their  substitutes  and  agents,  and  are  at  all  times  ac- 
uiitabie  to  them.  That  no  subject  should  be  arrested,  or  deprived 
his  property  or  privileges,  but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  the 
V  of  the  land.  That  the  legislature  should  not  make  anv  law  that 
ould  subject  any  person  to  a  capital  or  in&mous  punishment,  ex« 
pting  for  the  |;ovemment  of  the  army  or  navy,  without  trial  by 
ry.  That  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  essential  to  the  security  of  free- 
m  in  a  state ;  and  tnat  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  restrained  in 
ii  commonwealth.  That  the  people  have  a  right  to  keep  and  bear 
lis  for  the  common  defence ;  but  that,  as  in  times  of  peace  armies  are 
ngerous  to  liberty,  they  ought  not  to  be  maintained  without  the  con« 
It  of  the  legislature;  and  uiat  the  military  power  should  always  be 
Id  in  exact  subordination  to  the  civil  authority. 
The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  consists  of  a  senat^j  mn4  a  house  of 
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representatives,  which,  together  with  the  goueraor  and  Eeftntat- 
governor,  are  elected  annually  by  the  people :  electors  must  betwertj- 
one  ye'krs  of  age,  have  freeholds  of  the  annual  value  of  three  pooadi, 
or  personal  estate  to  the  value  of  sixty  pounds.  To  be  eligible  to  Mx 
office  of  governor  or  lieutenant-governor,  the  candidate  mustfaaTc  le- 
sided  in  the  state  seven  years,  and  during  that  time  have  been  %L?i 
of  a  freehold  of  one  thousand  pounds.  Senators  must  hare  lesided 
five  years  in  the  state,  and  have  possessed  a  freehold  to  the  fahie  c' 
three  hundred  pounds,  or  personal  property  to  the  value  of  ax  h?> 
dred  pounds.  A  representative  must  have  resided  one  year  in  the  tova 
which  be  is  chosen  to  represent,  and  have  been  seised  theiein  of  lTt«- 
bold  estate  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds,  or  been  possessed  at 
personal  property  to  the  value  of  two  hundred  pounds.  From  the  per- 
sons  returned  as  senators  and  counsellors,  being  forty  in  aO,  nioe  are 
annually  elected,  by  joint  ballot  of  both  houses;  for  the  puipose  of  ad- 
vising the  governor  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  All  judiod  cficcrs 
the  attorney  and  solicitor-general,  sheriffis,  &c.  are,  with  the  sdnce  cf 
the  council,  appointed  by  the  governor  The  judges  (except  jwticn 
of  the  peace,  whose  commissions  expire  in  seven  years,  butoaj  be  re- 
newed)  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 


RHODEl    ISLAND. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.Miici 

Length   47  7,  i  41-26  and  42-10  north  lat  |      ^ 

Breadth  37  j  ^^"^^^  t  ^  »-17  and  71-40  west  Ion.   j     ^'^ 

Boundaries  and  divisions.]  IvHODE  ISLAND  and  Pr^'i 
dence  Plantations,  which  together  form  the  smallest  of  thit  Umi^l 
States,  are  bounded  on  the  North  and  East  by  Ma>sachuietl&;  on  t:  e 
South  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  on  the  West  by  Connectkot  Ti  i* 
atate  is  divided  into  the  five  following  counties :  < 

Counties.  Chirf  Towns. 

Newport....... Newport 

Providence Providence 

Washington    South  Kingston 

Bristol Bristol 

Kent    

Islands,  harbours,  and  rivers.]  Narraraiset  bay  coitUir« 
several  fertile  islands ;  the  principal  of  which  are,  Rhode  Island,  Cid- 
nonicut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  Dyer's  and  Hog  Islands.  Bliiil 
Island  is  the  southernmost  land  belonging  to  the  state.  Rhode  Isla.ii 
from  which  the  state  takes  its  name,  is  about  fifteen  miles  in  length, 
and  about  three  and  a  half  broad,  on  an  average.  The  harbours  art. 
Newport,  Providence,  Wickford,  Patuxet,  Warren,  and  Bristol  Th:^ 
stale  is  intersected  in  all  directions  by  rivers  ;  the  chief  of  %vbich  *rc 
Providence  and  Taunton  rivers,  which  fall  into  Narragansct  Bay. 

Climate,  sofL,  and  produce.]  Rhode  Island  is  a^i  healthy  a  coun* 
try  as  any  in  America.  The  winters,  in  the  maritime  parts  of  thesuu» 
ire  mtlder  titan  in  the  inland  country ;  the  air  being  softened  by  t  scs 
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Ifonr,  whtcb  also  enriches  the  soil.  The  summers  are  delightfal,  cspe« 
Wy  in  Rhode  Islaml ;  where  the  'extreme  heats,  which  prevails  in 

t^  parts  of  America,  are  alhyed  by  cool  and  refreshing  breezes  from 
sea.  This  state  produces  rye,  barley,  oats,  and  in  some  parts,  wheats 
kftcient  for  home  consumption;  and  the  various  kinds  of  grasses,  fruits,* 
tad  culinary  roots  and  plants,  in  great  abundance,  and  in  perfection  : 
ider  is  made  for  exportation.     The  north-western  parts  of  the  state  are 
irt  thinly  inhabited,  and  are  more  rocky  and  barretl  than  the  other 
arts.    Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  several  parts  of  this  state  ; 
)ere  is  also  a  copper  mine,  mixed  with  iron  strongly  impregnated  with 
rad-stone.    Abundance  of  lime-stone  is  also  found  here. 
Population,  TRADE,  and  manufactures.]  The  state  of  Rhode 
sland,  in  1790,  contained  68,825  persons,  of  whom  948  were  slaves. 
'he  town  of  Bristol  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  Africa,  the  West 
ndies,  and  to  different  parts  of  thei  United  States ;  but  by  far  the 
reatest  part  of  the  commerce  of  Rhode  Island  is  at  present  carried  on 
J  the  innabitants  of  the  flourishing  town  of  Providence,  which  bad,  in* 
791,  129  sail  of  vessels,  containing  1 1^942  tons.     The  exports  from 
his  state  are,  flax-seed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  beef,  pork,  fish,  poultry, 
'nions,  butter  cheese,  barley,  grain,  spirits,  cotton  and  linen  goods. 
The  imports  consist  of  European  and  West  Indian  goods,  and  log-wood 
Tom  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  Upwards  of  600  vessels  enter  and  ctear  an- 
laally  at  the  differeut  ports  in  the  state.     The  .amount  of  exports  from 
his  state  to  foreign  countries  for  one  year>  ending  Sept.  SO,  1791,  was 
^70,151  dollars;  and  in   1794,  954-573  dollars.    The  inhabitants  of 
his  state  are  rapidly  improving  in  manufactures.     A  cotton  manufac- 
ory  has  been  erected  at  Providence.   Jeans,  fustians,  denims,  thicksets, 
'eivets,  &c.  are  here  Manufactured,  and  sent  to  the  southern  states. 
^arge  quantities  of  linen  and  tow-cloth  are  made  in  different  parts  of 
his  state  fb:  exportation ;  but  the  most  considerable  manufactures  here 
ire  those  of  iron ;  such  as  bar  and  sheet  iron,  steel,  nail-rods,  and  nails, 
mplemenfs  of  husbandry,  stoves,  pots,  and  other  household  utensils  ; 
iic  iron- work  of  shipping,  anchors,  and  bells.  ' 

Reugion  and  learning.]  Liberty  of  conscience  has  been  in- 
iolaby  maintained  in  this  state,  ever  since  its  first  settlement.  So 
ittle  las  the  civil  authority  to  da  with  religion  here,  that  no  contract 
•ctween  a  minister  and  a  society  (unless  incorporated  for  that  purpose) 
i  of  my  force.  It  is  probably  for  these  reasons  that  so  many  different 
ectshave  ever  been  found  here  ;  and  that  the  sabbath,  and  all  religious 
istkutions,  have  been  more  neglected  in  this  than  in  any  other  of  the 
(ew  England  states. 

A  college  called  Rhode  Island  College,  is  established  at  Providence. 
is  a  spacious  edifice,  and  contains  upwards  of  sixty  students.  It  lias 
Eibrary,  containing  nearly  SOOO  volumes,  and  a  valuable  philosophical 
>paratus. 

Chief  towns.]  The  principal  tov/ns  in  the  state  of  Rhode  Island 
e,  Providence  and  Newport.  The  former  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
arraganset  bay,  on  both  sides  of  Providence  river,  over  which  is  a 
idge  1 60  feet  long  and-  22  wide.  It  is  a  large  and  handsome  town, 
ntaining  several  elegant  buildings,  and  about  6,400  inhabitants. 
Newport  is  situated  at  the  south-west  end  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
rbour  (which  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the^world)  spreads  westward  he- 
re the  town.  The  entrance  is  easy  and  safe,  and  a  large  fleet  may 
chor  init,  and  ride  in  periect  security.  Newport  contains  about 
)00  houses. 
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Connecticat  river.  Mr.  Haynes  »nd  Mr.  Hooker  \A  MaiadiQsetti 
bay  in  1 634»  aod  settled  at  Hartford.  The  following  jev,  Mr.  Eatoo 
and  Mr.  Davenport  seated  themselves  at  New  Haven.  In  1644  the 
Connecticut  adventurers  purchased  of  Mr.  Fenwick,  agent  £or  lord  Sir 
and  Seal  and  lord  Brook,  their  r\ght  to  the  colony  for  I6OOL  Coaoeo 
ticttt  and  New  Haven  continued  two  distinct  govenunents  iof  Kant 
years.  At  length,  John  Winthrop,  esq.  who  had  been  cbosen  gowcrur: 
of  Connecticut,  was  employed  to  solicit  a  royal  charter,  fo  I^i, 
Charles  H.  granted  a  charter,  constituting  the  two  cobnies  he  nc 
one  body  corporate  and  politic,  by  the  name  of  the  ^vemor  aadtca* 

Sny  of  Connecticut.     New  Haven  took  the  affair  ul;  hot  in  1663  iJ 
ficulties  were  amicably  adjusted,  and  this  charter  stiQcondnaei  tu  le 
the  basis  of  their  government. 

The  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  state  is  vested  in  1  ^crz^r, 
deputy-governor,  twelve  assistants  or  counsellors,  and  tbeiepresesti- 
tives  of  the  people,  styled  the  general  assembly.     The  fofcnor, 
deputy-go vemor«  and  assistants,  are  annually  chosen  by  the  freeBSi'ra 
the  month  of  May.    The  representatives  (their  namber*not  10  cxced 
two  horn  each  town)  are  chosen  by  the  freemen  twice  a  year,  to  auead 
the  two  annual  sessions,  on  the  second  Tuesdays  of  May  and  October. 
The  general  asseoibly  is  divided  into  two  branches,  called  the  of^es 
and  lower  houses.    The  upper  house  is  composed  of  tha  goTeroor, 
deputy-governor,  and  assistants:  the  lower  houseyof  the  repmeottfiri^ 
of  the  people.    No  law  can  pass  without  the  coocancflce  of  but^ 
bouses. 


NEW  YORK. 


SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.Miks. 

Length    350  7  i^. . f  40  and  45   north  latitude!  <,*  rvirt 

BreiSith   300  J  *^^'^°  1 73  and  80  west  longitude  \  ^^^ 

Boundaries.]  NeW  YORK  is  bounded  on  the  Sflolb  arJ 
South-west  by  Hudson's  and  Delaware  rivers,  which  divide  iIljoti 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  and  on  the  East  aniT  North-cas^  hj 
New  England  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on  the  Nortb-wcstb; 
Canada. 

This  state,  including  the  island  of  New  York,  Long  Idiad,  an^l 
Staten  Island,  is  divided  into  the  twenty-one  following  counties: 

Counties.  Chirf  Toxim. 

NewYoek NewYoek{JJ;J;^-'^- 

Albany ,.,  Albany 

Ulster Kingston 

Duchess Poughkeepsie 

Orange    Orange 

West  Chester Bedford,  White  Plaini 

5*"«'* f*— •     Flatbush,  Brooklya 

*i«een't Jamaica 
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Cattntia,  Chief  Towns. 

Suffolk •••« East  Hampton,  Huntingdon 

Richmond Richmond 

Washington Salem 

Columbia.. Hudson,  Kinderliook 

Clinton    Platsburg 

Montgomery Johnstown 

Ranselaer    Lansinburg 

Ontario    Canadaque 

Herkemer    German  Flats 

Otsego • Cooper's  Town 

Tioga  Chemango,  Union  Town 

Saratoga Saratoga 

Onon&go    • None 

RivKRs.]  The  principal  of  these  are  Hudson's  and  the  Mohawk: 
e  former  abounds  with  excellent  harbours,  and  is  well  stored  with 
cat  variety  offish;  on  this  the*cities  of  New  York  and  Albany  are 
luated. 

The  tide  flows  a  few  miles  above  Albany,  which  is  six  hundred  miles 
ora  New  York.  It  is  navigable,  for  sloops  of  eighty  tons,  to  Albany, 
id  for  ships  to  Hudson.  About  sixty  miles  above  New  York  the  water 
icomes  fresh.  The  river  is  stored  with  a  variety  of  fish,  which  ren- 
^rsa  summer  passage  to  Albanv  delightful  and  amusing  to  those  who 
e  fond  of  angling.  On  theMohawlcis  a  large  cataract,  called  th^ 
ohoes,  the  water  of  which  is  said  to  fall  thirty  feet  perpendiculari 
lit,  including  the  descent  above,  the  fall  is  as  much  as  sixty  or  seventy 
«t,  where  the  river  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Capes.]  These  are  Cape  May,  on  the  east  entrance  of  Delaware 
ler;  Sandy  Hook,  near  the  entrance  of  Raritan  river;  and  Montock 
^int,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island. 

Climate,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  province,  lying  to  the  south 
New  England,  enjoys  a  more  happy  temperature  of  climate.  The 
r  is  very  healthy,  and  agrees  well  with  all  constitutions.  The  face  of 
e  country,  resembling  that  of  the  other  British  American  colonies,  is 
A,  flat,  and  marshy,  towards  the  sea.  As  you  recede  from  thecoast» 
B  eye  is  entertained  with  the  gradual  swelhng  of  hills,  which  bec:ome 
ge  in  proportion  as  you  advance  into  the  country.  The  soil  is  ex- 
'mely  fertile^  producing  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  flax,  and 
ii(A,  in  great  abundance  and  perfection.  The  timber  is  much  the 
ne  with  that  of  New  England.  A  great  deal  of  iron  is  found  here. 
Cities,  population,  and  commerce.]  The  city  of  New  York 
nds  on  the  south-west  end  of  York  Island,  which  is  twelve  miles  long, 
i  near  three  in  breadth,  extremely  well  situated  for  trade,  at  the 
»uth  of  Hudson's  river,  where  it  is  three  miles  broad,  and  proves  a 
i^Ie  conveyance  from  Albany  and  many  other  inland  towns  towards 
nada  and  the  lakes.  This  city  is  in  length  above  two  miles,  and  it» 
an  breadth  about  a  mile.  This  city  and  harbour  are  defended  by  a- 
t  and  battery ;  in  the  fort  is  a  spacious  mansion*house  for  the  use  of 
governor.  Many  of  the  houses  are  veryj  elegant;  and  the  city,  f 
ugh  irregularly  built,  affohls  a  fine  prospect;  A  fourth  part  of  tfce- 
(  was  burnt  down  by  some  incendiaries  in  1776,  on  the  king's  troops 
ing  it.  A  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  reckoned  in  1790  at  S3,13I« 
descended  from  th6  Dutch  families  who  remained  here  after  the  sue- 
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render  of^the  New  Netherlands  to  tfaeEnffUshA^d  the  whokpnvnoe^ 
hi  1790,  was  nambered  at  340,220,  of  wnom  1 1,^24  were  st«*. 

The  city  of  Albany  contains  aboat  6,000  inhabitants,  coQected  fan 
almost  all  parts  of  the  northern  world.  As  great  a  variety  of  kuoges 
are  spoken  in  Albany  as  in. any  town  of  Oie  united  States.  Amitpi- 
ers  in  pursuit  of  wealth  are  Jed  here  by  the  advantages  fee  tndcwhid 
this  place  affords.  Situated  on  one  of  the  finest  riven  in  tiic  wccW,  »t 
the  head  of  sioop-naivigation,  surroimded  witha  rich  and  extoisifcbad 
conntrv,  and  the  store  bouse  of  the  trade  to  and  fromCaoadb  lad  tke 
lakes.  It  must  floartsh«  and  the  inhabitants  cannot  but  grow  ridu 

The  citv  of  Hudson,  however,  is  their^eat  rival,  and  bis  Wife 
most  rapia  growth  of  any  place  in  America,  if  we  except  BsWaoreB 
Maryland.  It  is  1 30  mUes  north  of  New  TorL  It  was  mt  ^sBdO 
the  aatumn  of  ITSSf.  ,    . 

The  situation  of  New  York,  with  respect  to  foreign  n»«^  ■^*' 
cidedly  the  preference  to  any  of  the  states.     It  has  at  all  «"*JJ5J  J 
year  a  short  and  easy  access  to  the  oc€an.     It  commands  thctw** 
great  proportion  ot  the  best  settled  and  best  cultivatedputi  tfw 
United  States.    It  has  been  supposed  by  well  >"^**"^PJJt?' 
that  more  wealth  is  conveyed  down  Connecticut  river,  and  tkwptfec 
Sound  to  New  Yoric,  than  down  the  Hudson.    This  is  not  ""F*"^ 
as  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut  are  more  fertile  and  roudi  waff,  cd 
more  extensively  settled  than  the  banks  of  Hudson?.   ^^'^^ 
ties  in  which  they  trade,  are  wheat,  flour,  barley,  oats,  ^'^^^^T". 
kind*  of  animal  food.    Their  markets  are  the  same  ^'^^Jj^!^ 
the  New  Englanders  use ;  and  they  have  a  share  in  the  logw««  ^' 
and  that  which  is  carried  on  with  the  Spanish  and  Fren^P^«^^ 
They  used  to  take  almost  the  same  sort  of  commodities  m>n  "^^ 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Boston.    At  an  average  of  three  |®J^   ' 
exports  were  said  to  amount  to  526,0001.  and  tocir  import!  ffw«^^^ 
Britain  to  531,0001.    Their  exports  from  Uiis  state  in  1791  ^^^ 
to  2,505,465  dollars;  and  in  1795  to  10,304,580  dollars;  ora!»«'^ 
millions  sterling.  •    t  Wast 

Agriculture  akd  manufactures.}  ^^^  ^^/  j-«fv 
half  a.  century  behind  her  neighbours  ia.New  England,  ^^\^ 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  point  of  improvement  in  *g^"^'"^  ?l«t  of 
iactores.  Among  other  reasons  for  this  deficiency,  that  ^'jj^^j 
enterprise  in  the  inhabitants  is  not  the  least  iD<l^>  tlnriic. 
advantages  are  such,  that  they  have  groMn  rich  witboot  ^^^  j 
Besides,  lands  have  hitherto  been  cheap,  and  farms  ^^^^^^JT'i^ 
it  requites  much  less  ingenuity  to  laiseone  thousand  ^^^  ^^ 
upon  sixty  acres  of  land,  than  to  raise  the  same  ouantity  ^F^  ^: 
acres.  So  long,  therefore,  as  the  farmer' in  New  York  can  "***^. 
acres  of  land  to  raise  one  thousand  bushels  of  w^heat,  he  will  never  ^, 
blehimself  tolindout  how  he  can  raise  the  s<^c  ^l^^^^^'^l^  ukI 
tiie  land.  It  is  population  alone  that  stamps  a  vahie  Qp^^**"^^g|3 
lays  a  ibondation  for  high  improvements  in  agriculture.  ^y^\gf. 
is  obliged  to  maintain  a  family  upon  a  small  farm,  his  ^"^^'^^^^[^vt. 
cised  to  find  out  every  improvement  that  may  render  it  norep^^^^^ 
This  appears  to  be  the  gre^t  reason  why  the  lands  on  I^'^^^i 
Connecticut  rivers  produce  to  the  fiumer  twice  as  much  cletf  P^  ^ 
hadi  in  equal  qnantitjr  and  of  the  same  quality  upon  the  U^^ 

*  Morse's  Assericaa  CeoEnphy. 
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e  preceding  observations  be  just,  improvements  will  keep  pace  with 
)puIation  and  increasing  value  of  lands. 

Improvements  in  manufactures  never  precede,  but  invariably  follow, 
iprovements  in  agrtci»lture.  This  observatioh  applies  more  parti- 
ilarly  to  the  country.  The  city  of  New  York  contains  a  great  num ber 
'people  who  are  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  manufactures, 
z.  wheel  carriages  of  all  kinds^  loaf  sugar,  bre^,  beer,  shoes  and 
>ots,  sadiery,  cabinet-work,  cutlery,  hats,  (^)cks,  watches,  mathema- 
:al  and  musical  instruments,  ships,  and  every  thing  necessary  for  their 
[uipment.  A  glass  work  and  several  iron  works  have  been  established** 
Religion  and  learning.]  It  is  ordained  by  the  constitution 
New  York,  that  the  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profes-^ 
>n  and  worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,  shall  for  ever 
;  allowed  within  that  state  to  ail  mankind. 

A  college  was  erected  at  Ncfw  York,  by  act  of  parliament,  about  the 
ar  1755;  but,  as  the  assembly  was  at  that  time  divided  into  parties, 
was  formed  on  a  contracted  plan,  and  has  for  that  reason  never  met 
Itb  the  encouragement  which  might  naturally  be  expected  for  a  pub* 
seminary  in  so  populous  a  city.  It  is  now  called  Columbia  College. 
has  about  one  hundred  and  forty  students  in  the  four  classes,  besides 
adical  students. 

A  college  called  Union  College  was  established  at  Schenectady  in 
94,  which  has  now  about  forty  students  in  the  four  classes.  Besides 
ese  there  are  dispersed  in  different  parts  of  the  state  fourteen  incofw 
•rated  academies,  containing  in  the  whole  as  many  as  six  or  seven 
ndred  student^.  It  is  also  provided  that  schools  shall  be  established, 
e,  at  least,  in  every  district  of  four  square  miles. 
History  and  government.]  The  Swedes  and  Dutch  were  the 
st  Europeans  who  formed  settlements  on  this  part  of  the  American 
ast.  The  tract  claimed  by  the  two  nations  extended  from  the«S8th 
the  41st  degree 'ofiatituae,  and  was  called  the  New  Netherlands* 
continued  in  their  hands  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  who  obtained  it 
>n)them  by  right  of  conquest  in  1664-;  and  it  was  confirmed  to  the 
iglish  by  the  treaty  of  Breda,  1 667.  Thtf  New  Netherlands  were  not 
ig  in  our  possession  before  they  were  divided  into  different  pro- 
ices.  New  York  took  that  name  from  the  king's  brother,  James 
kc  of  York,  to  whom  the  king  granted  it,  with  full  powers  of  govem- 
:ne,  by  letters  patent  dated  March  '20,  1 664*.  On  James's  acoessioii 
tiie  throne,  the  right  to  New  York  became  vested  in  the  crown,  and 
x:came  a  royal  government.  The  king  appointed  the  governor  and 
Jncil;  and  the  people,  once  in  seven  years,  elected  their  repre^enta- 
es  to  serve  in  generaJ  assemblies.  These  three  branches  of  the 
:islature  (answering  to  those  of  Great  Britain)  had  power  to  make  any 
fi  not  repuenant  to  those  of  England :  but,  in  order  to  their  being 
id,  the  royau  assent  to  them  was  first  to  be  obtained. 
By  the  constitution  of  the  state  of  New  York,  established  in  1777, 
^  sQpreme  legislative  power  is  vested  in  two  separate  and  distinct 
iics  of  men ;  the  one  called  "  The  Assembly  of  the  State  of  New 
rk,''  consisting  of  seventy  members  annually  chosen  by  ballot ;  and 
:  other,  **  The  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York,"  consisting  of 
?nty-four,  for  four  years,  who  together  form  the  legislature,  and  meet 
:e  at  least  in  every  year  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The  supreme 
:cutive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  continues  in  office  three 
urs,  atsbted  by  four  counsellors  chosen  by  and  from  the  senate. 

*  Morse's  Aineriran  Geography. 
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Every  male  inhabitant  of  full  age,  who  shall  possess  a  bedioU  of  t /t^* 
Talue  of  twenty  pounds,  or  have  rented  a  tenement  of  the  yevly  Til  ,* 
of  forty  shiUings^  and  been  rated  and  have  paid  taxes  to  the  stale  k^r  'i> 
months  preceding  the  day  of  election,  is  entitled  to  vote  for  zDembers 
the  assembly ;  but  those  who  vote  for  the  governor  and  the  mei&ber^' 
the  senate  are  to  be  possessed  of  freeholds  of  the  value  of  one  hdcir^ : 
pounds.  The  delegates  to  tlie  congress,  the  Judges,  &c.  aicto  be 
cho&en  by  ballot  of  the  ;M|nate  and  assembly. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


SITVATIOIf    AND    SXTBHT. 


Miles. 
Length  160  7 
Breadth     50  j 


between 


{ 


Degrees. 
39  and  42  North  laL 
74  and  76  West  long. 


Saiiare\!L! 
I     8,000 


Boundaries.]      NeW  JERSEY  is. bounded  on  thcWe«t  zr: 
South-west  by  Delaware  river  and  bay;  on  the  South-ea<t,  and  E*. 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean;   and  by  the  Sound,  which  separates  Su.  r 
Island  from  the  continent,  and  Hudson's  River  on  the  North. 


Jfisiricts, 


East 
contains 


Counties,  Chief  Towm. 

^Middlesex    "\  Perth  Am  boy  and  New  Bnmsni.j 

nv  '        I  ^^oi^^ou^^  f  Shrewsbury  and  Freehold 

^i\:^^      <  Essex   >  Elizabeth  and  Newark 

J  Somerset I  Boundbrook 

vBergen...... J  Hakkensak 

fBurlington  1  Burlington  J J^Jl^/J;, 

I  Gloucester  ......  I  Woodbury^  and  Gloucester 

I  Salem  I  Salens 

(  Hopewell,  Bridgetown 
None 


West  Division  J  Cumberland 

Cape  May 

Hunterdon 


contams 


Morris 
Sussex 


Trenton 

Morristown 
Newtown, 


{ 


40-I5  N.  bt 
74-13  W.  long. 


Rivers.]  These  are  the  pelaware,  Raritan,  and  Pa&saick,  r^^'  '*'' 
latter  of  which  is  a  remarkable  cataract;  the  height  of  the  rock  u  : 
which  the  water  falls  is  said  to  be  about  seventy  feet  perpcmiii.. .: 
and  the  river  there  eighty  yards  broad. 

Climate,  soil,  and  froduce.]     The  climate  it  moch  th«  i^' 
with  that  of  New  York;  the  soil  is  various;  at  least  one-fburth  p^'t  * 
the  province  is  barren,   sandy  land,  producing  pines  and  cedars;  ' 
other  parts  in  general  are  good,  and  produce  wheat,  barley,  rje,  Ir.t  ;• 
corn,  &c.  in  great  perfection.     In  this  state  are  several  iron  nuDes,  ^  .- 
in  Bergen  county  is  a  very  valuable  copper  mine. 

Religion  and  learning.]    According  to  the  piesoii codsU^ 
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}n  of  ibis  province,  all  persons  are  allowed  to  worship  God  in  the 
aoner  that  is  most  agreeable  to  their  own  consciences ;  nor  is  any 
*rson  obliged  to  pay  tithes,  taxes,  or  any  other  rates,  for  the  purpose 
'building  or  repairing  any  church  or  churches,  for  the  maintenance  of 
ly  minister  or  ministry,  contrary  to  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  or 
IS  deliberately  or  voluntarily  engaged  himself  to  perform.  There  is  to 
:  no  establishment  of  any  one  religious  sect  in  this  province  in  prefer* 
ice  to  another:  and  no  protestant  inhabitants  are  tp  be  denied  the  en- 
vment  of  any  civil  right,  merely  on  account  of  their  religious  principles. 

A  college,  called  Nassau  Hall,  was  established  at  the  town  of  Prince- 
n,  in  this  province,  by  governor  Belcher,  in  1746,  which  has  a  power 
*  conferring  the  samo  degrees  as  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  There  ^re 
^neraljy  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  students  here,  who  come  from 
I  part?;  of  the  continent,  some  even  firom  the  extremities  of  it.     There 

another  college  at  Brunswick,  called  Queen's  College,  founded  a 
Ule  before  the  war,  and  in  considerable  repute. 

Population,  trade,  manufactures.]  In  1790,  the  number 
F  inhabitants  in  New  Jersey  was  184,139,  of  whom  11,423  were 
:Lves.  The  trade  of  this  state  is  carried  on  almost  solely  with  and  from 
lose  two  great  commercial  cities.  New  York  on  one  side,  and  Phila- 
L'lphia  on  the  other,  though  it  wants  not  good  ports  of  its  own:  marni- 
ctures  here  have  hitherto  been  inconsiderable,  if  we  except  the  arti- 
es  of  iron,  nails,  and  leather.  The  iron  manufacture  is,  of  all  others, 
ie  greatest  source  of  wealth  to  the  state.  In  Morris  county  alone  are 
)  less  than  seven  rich  iron  mines.  In  the  whole  state  it  is  supposed 
•ere  is  yearly  made  about  1200  tons  of  bar  iron,  and  as  many  of  pig 
on,  exclusive  of  hollow  ware  and  various  other  castings^  of  which  vast 
aantlties  are  made. 

Chief  town s .]  Trenton  is  the  largest  town  in,  and  the  metropolis 
t,  this  state;  where  the  legislature  statedly  meets,  the  supreme  court 
ts,  and  most  of  the  public  offices  are  kept.  It  contains  between  two 
id  three  hundred  houses,  and  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Perth  Araboy  and  Burlington  were  formerly  the  seats  of  government: 
le  governor  generally  resided  in  the  latter,  which  is  pleasantly  situated 
3  the  river  Delaware,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia.  The 
)rmer  is  as  good  a  port  as  most  on  the  continent,  and  the  harbour  is 
ife,  and  capacious  enough  to  contain -many  large  ships. 

History  and  government.]  New  Jersey  is  part  of  that  vast 
act  of  land,  which,  we  have  observed,  was  given  by  king  Charles  IL 
>  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York ;  he  sold  it,  for  a  valuable  considera- 
on,  to  lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret  (from  which  it  received 
s  present  name,  because  Sir  George  had  estates  in  the  island  of 
?rsey)y  and  they  again  to  others,  who  in  the  year  1702  made  a  surren- 
?rof  the  powers  of  government  to  queen  Aniie/  which  she  accepted; 
ter  which  it  became  a  royal  government. 

By  the  new  Charter  of  Rights,  established  by  the  provincial  congress, 
ily  2,  1776,  the  government  of  New  Jersey  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
gislative  council,  and  general  assembly.  The  members  of  the  legisla- 
ve  council  are  to  be  freeholders,  and  worth  at  least  one  thousand 
3und8  real  and  personal  estate;  and  the  members  of  the  general  assemb- 
ly to  be  worth  tive  hundred  pounds.  All  the  inhabitants  worth  fifly 
3unds  are  entitled  to  vote  for  representatives  in  council  and  assembly, 
id  for  ail  other  public  officers.  The  elections  of  the  governor,  legis- 
tive  council,  and  general  assembly,  are  to  be  annual ;  the  governor 
id  lieutenant  governor  to  be  chosen  out  of,  and  by«  the  assembly  and 
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council.    The  judges  of  the  supreme  court  are  chosen  for  wftt  jcm, 
mnd  the  officers  of  the  escecuthre  power  for  five  years. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


SITUATION    AVD    CXTEKT.- 


Miles.  Decrees.  Sq.  lOa, 

Length     290  )  .    ,  ^^     f  74  aod  8 1  West  longitBde    ?  --^^ 
Breadth  156j  «*^«^  1 59  a^d  42  North  latitude     J***^ 

Boundaries.]  BoUNDED  by  the  country  .of  the  lnq|Wi« 
FiTe  Nations,  on  the  North;  by  Delaware  river,  whicbdivida'A&aD 
the  Jerseys^  on  the  East;  and  by  Maryland,  on  Cbe  SouA  and  Wctt. 

The  state  of  Pennsylvania  contains  twenty-three  coootts: 

Counties^  Ckirf  Twits • 

Philadelphia    •• •••••••     Pbiladelpbia  \  utu^^^jsl 

Chester   • •....  Chester 

Bucks  Newtown 

Berks  ...^ Reading 

Northampton Easton 

Lancaster    • Lancaster 

York York 

Cumberland    » •  Carlisle 

Montgomery   «  Norristoo 

Dauphin  ...• Louisburg 

Luzerne  ...« ^  Wilksbarr« 

Northumbeiiand ...•.  Sunbury 

Franklin  , Chambeistefwn 

Huntingdon ..*•....••  Huntingdon 

Westmoreland Greensoorg 

Fayette    ••  Union 

Washington «•• •  Washington 

Allegany  .., ., • Pittsburg 

Delaware .., ^.r*  Chester 

Mifflin •« L<ewiston 

Bedford* ^  Bedford 

Somerset ..•  None  * 

Lycoming    None 

Rivers. 3  The  rivers  aie  Delaware,  which  is  navigable  more  tbit 
two  hundred  miles  above  Philadelphia.  The  Su^uehanna  and  Sdia;  ^ 
kill  are  also  navigable  a  considerable  way  up  the  country*  Th««« 
rivers*  with  the  numerous  bays  and  creeks  in  Delaware  bay,  ca|uf  t 
of  containinj^  the  largest  fleetsi  render  this  stale  admirably  mad  iv 
'  carry  on. an  inland  and  foreign  trade. 

Climate,  aik,  soil,  and  )     The  fiu»of  thecoontryjair.vt?, 
FACE  OF  THE  couNTav.  j  and  produce^do Dot matenatty difef 

wi  *uZ-*  V^S^  ^^  purctowPfroa  the  ladiaos,  in  1768,  by  Mr.  Ptos.  w^«-»" 
piisnea  m  1771, 
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iroro  tliose  of  New-York.  If  there  be  any  difierence,  it  is  in  &voar  of 
bis  province.  The  air  is  sweet  and  clear.  The  winters  continue  from 
)ecember  till  March,  and  aris  so  extremely  cold  and  severe,  that  the 
iver  Delaware,  though  very  broad,  is  often  frozen  over.  The  months 
tfjaly,  August,  and  September,  are  almost  intolerably  hot;  but  the 
ountry  is  refreshed  by  frcauent  cold  breezes.  It  may  be  remarked  in 
;enera1,  that  in  ail  parts  ot  the  United  States,  from  New  York  to  the 
outhem  extremity,  the  woods  are  full  of  wild  vines  of  three  or  four 
pecies,  all  different  from  those  we  have  in  Europe.  But,  whether  from 
onxe  fault  in  their  nature,  or  in  the  climate,  or  the  soil  where  they 
TOW,  or,  what  is  much  more  probable,  from  a  fault  in  the  planters, 
liey  have  yet  produced  no  wine  that  deserves  to  be  mentionect,  though 
he  Indians  from  them  make  a  sort  of  wine  with  which  they  regale 
bemselves*  It  ma^  also  be  observed  of  the  timber  of  these  states,  that 
Dwards  the  south  it  is  not  so  good  for  shipping  as  that  of  the  more 
orthern  countries.  The  farther  sou  th  ward  you  go,  the  ti  mber  becomes 
,'ss  compact,  and  rives  easily;  which  property,  as  it  renders  it  less 
iTviceable  for  ships,  makes  it  more  useful  for  staves.. 

Anim A Ls«.]  Deer  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  Pennsylvania; 
lere  are  also  beavers,  otters,  racoons,  and  martins.  Buffaloes  rarely 
ross  the  Ohio,  and  elks  seldom  advance  from  the  north.  Panthers, 
^'ild  cats,  bears,  foxes,  and  wolves,  are  not  rare;  the  last  do  Aost  mis* 
h'ltf,  especially  ifi  the  winter;  but  the  fur  and  skins  of  all  are  valuable. 
n  the  thick  settlements,  rabbits  and  squirrels  are  frequent;  also  musk* 
ats  in  marshes.  Partridges  are  yet  numerous,  though  the  Ute  hard 
''inters  have  destroyed  many.  There  are  great  nuinbers  of  wild  tur- 
eys  in  the  new  settlements;  pheasants  and  grouse  are  become  scarce, 
'igeons,  ducks,  and  wild  geese,  are  generally  found  in  plenty  in  their 
To\yer  seasons.  Here  are  a  great  number  of  singing  birds,  as  many 
migrate  to  this  state  from  the  north  and  south  in  certain  seasons. 

Origin  and  characteji  of  the  inhabitants.]  Theinha- 
itants  of  Pennsylvania  are  principally  the  descendants  of  English/  Irish, 
nd  Germans,  with  some  Scotch,  Welsh,  Swedes,  and  a  few  Dutch. 
'here  are  also  many  of  the  Irish  and  Germans,  who  emigrated  when 
oung  or  middle  aged.  The  Friends  and  Episcopalians  are  chiefly  of 
nglish  extraction,  and  compose  about  one  third  of  the  inhabitants, 
"hey  live  chiefly  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  the  counties  of  Chester, 
hiiadelphia,  Bucks,  and  Montgomery.  The  Irish  are  mostly  Presby- 
:riau8,  but  some  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  Germans  compose  about 
ne*quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Pennsylvania.  They  consist  of  Luthe- 
ms,  who  are  the  most  numerous  sect;  Calvinists,  or  Reformed  Church  ; 
loravians,  Roman  Catholics,  Mennonists,  Tunkers,  and  Zwingfelters, 
'ho  are  a  species  of  Quakers.  These  are  all  distinguished  for  their 
^mperance,  industry,  and  economy.  The  Baptists,  except  the  Men* 
onists  and  Tunker  Baptists,  are  chiefly  descended  of  emigrants  from 
^'ales,  and  are  not  numerous.  A  proportionate  assemblage  of  the 
itional  prejudices,  the  manners,  customs,  religions,  and  political  seoti- 
ents  of^all  these  will  form  the  Pennsylvania!!  character. 

Population,  commerce,  ano  manufactures.]  The  inhabi- 
ints  of  Pennsylvania  in  1790  amounted  to  434,S73,  including  3,737 
ives ;  or  about  ten  for  every  square  mile. 

The  commerce  of  Pennsylvania  is  very  flourishing.  It  is  principally 
irried  on  from  Philadelphia;  and  there 'are  few  commercial  ports  in 
e  world  where  ships  from  Philadelphia  may  not  be  found  ip  some  sea* 
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son  of  the  year.    The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  ihb  port  is )  7M 
ivas  1910^  and,  in  1 793,  1 620.     The  clearances  in  the  hltei  jfn  were 
]  7*89.     It  is  not  mentioned,  however,  how  many  of  these  were  coutk^ 
yessels.    The  number  of  vessels  built  in  1795  was  31,  of  wWb  ?3 
were  ships  and  brigs.     In  the  year  1792,  Philadelphia  shipped  420/^00 
barrels  of  flour  and  middlings.     The  value  of  exports  from  the  Stite  oi 
Pennsylvania  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1791,  was  3,436^2 
dollars:  and,  in  1795,  11,518,260  doUan.    The  existing  war  bs oca* 
sioned  some  extraordinary  articles  in  the  exportation  of  late;  cx^ 
and  other  commodities  having  been  carried  to  Philadelpbia,aiid(iKact 
to  Hamburgh,  as  neutral  ports. 

The  manufactures  of  this  state  are  of  numerous  kinds.  Ina*v«ii 
are  of  long  standing,  and  their  products  increase  in  qnantitf,  tsi  im' 
prove  is  quality.  There  are  also  improving  mannfactarei  ^kM^xt, 
paper,  cotton,  gun-powder,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  eartheiMan> 

Religion  and  learning.]     Libertyof  conscience  it afioped in 
this  state  in  its  fullest  extent.     The  proportions  in  which  tfaesxTnl 
different  sects  prevail  may  be  estimated  from  the  number  of  coBgre^- 
tions  in  Pennsylvania,  as  given  by  Dr.  Morse,  viz.  PresbyteritfByit^; 
German  Calvinists,  84;  nearly  84  of  German  Lutbems;  ¥anii,<ft 
Quakers,  54;  Episcopalians,  26;  Baptists,  15;  Roman  Catbolia» U ; 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  8;  Free  Quakers,  I ;    Universalists,  1;  Co>ct- 
nanters,  1 ;  Methodists,  3  or  4;  and  a  Jewish  synagogue;  the  wbck 
amounting  to  384. 

There  is  a  university  at  Philadelphia,  and  collc|pes  atCacUtsK^ 
Lancast«rr.  The  Episcopalians  have  an  academy  at  York-towa,  m  Tork 
county.  There  are  also  academies  at  German-town,  at  Pittsbai^  ^ 
Washington,  at  AilenVtownj  and  other  places :  these  are  cadowd  bv 
donations  firom  the  legislature,  and  by  libensi  <x>ntribatioiucif  iadiit- 
duals.  The  legislature  have  also  reserved  60,000  acres  of  die  puhifc 
lands  for  public  schools.  The  United  Brethren,  or  Mocanus,  \axL* 
academies  at  Bethlehem  and  Nazareth,  on  the  best  estabWtiPWtf  ^^ 
any  schools  perhaps  m  America.  The  literary,  humane^  aw|  ^^' 
useful  societies  are  more  numerous  and  flourishing  in  Penn^Wiaift  than 
in  any  of  the  sixteen  states.  Among  these  is  one  which  dsKfvesa 
particular  notice,  which  is  the  American  PhUttMphical  ^#csctf«bcld  si 
Philadelphia.  This  society  was  formed,  January  2d,  17i9,  by  tbe 
union  o\  two  other  literary  societies  that  had  subsisted  for  tome  tiiB^r 
and  were  created  one  body  corporate  and  politic,  with  socb  powers 
privileges,  and  immunities,  as  are  necessary  for  answering  the  vilaabk 
purpose  which  the  society  had  originally  in  view,  by  a  c&rterpMtt*^ 
by  the  common- wealth  of  Pennsylvania  on  the  15lh  of  Bilardi  i'^i^- 
This  society  has  published  two  very  valuable  volumes  of  their  Trans- 
actions; one  in  177 1,  and  the  other  in  1786.  In  1771  it  consisted  o. 
nearly  300  members,  and  upwards  of  120  have  since  been  added;  ^ 
large  proportion  of  whom  are  foreigners. 

Chief  towns.]  Pennsylvania  contains  several  very  coti^Affi^^ 
towns,  such  as  Lancaster,  Carlisle,  and  Pittsburg.  Birt  the  citY  ^ 
Philadelphia,  which  is  beautiful  beyond  any  city  in  Aroeriea,  ard  i» 
regularity  unequalled  by  any  in  Europe,  eclipses  the  rest,  and  m:\'>> 

Particulac  attention.  It  was  built  after  the  plan  of  the  iamous  Wuiin'i' 
enn,  the  founder  and  legislator  of  tlus  colony.  It  is  situated  abost 
120  miles  from  the  sea,  by  the  course  of  the  bay  and  river;  and  53  or 
60  in  the  southeastward  direction.  The  ground-plot  of  the  citf  ii»^ 
oblong  square  about  one  mile  from  north  to  south,  and  two  from  <«^ 
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wesU  lying  in  tbe  narrov^est  part  of  the  isthmas,  between  the  Dela- 
are  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  about  Rve  miles  in  a  right  line  above  their 
mfluence,  where  the  Delaware  is  a  mile  broad.     The  city  is  icter- 
:cted  by  a  great  number  of  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
>f  these  there  were  originally  nine«  which  extended  from  the  Delaware 
I  the  Schuylkill^  and  were  crossed  by  twenty-three  others  running 
orth  and  south.     The  number  of  squares  formed  by  these  streets^  in 
)e  original  plan>  was  184;  but  as  several  of  them  have  lately  been 
ilersected  by  new  streets^  their  number  now  amounts  to  304 ;  and 
[^veral  of  these  are  again  intersected   by  lanes  and  alleys.     Market- 
treel  is  ipO  feet  wide,  and  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  city,  from  river 
u  river;  and  near  the  middle  is  intersected  by  Broad-street,  1 13  feet 
vide,  running  nearly  north  and  south.     The  other  streets  are  50  feet 
vide,  except  Arch-street,  which  is  65  feet.     Most  of  the  city  is  well 
>aved  with  foot-paths  of  brick,  furnished   with  common  sewers  and 
gutters,  so  that  the  streets  are  in  general  kept  v^ry  clean  and  neat. 
Phe  houses  in  the  city  and  suburbs  are  generally  of  brick,  three  stories 
ligh,  in  a  plain  decent  style,  without  much  display  of  ornament.     In 
1794  there  were  9000  houses  in  this  city#  and  400  which  were  build- 
ing; and  the  present  number  of  inhabitants  may  be  estimated  at  about 
55,000.     Philadelphia  contains  27  places  of  puolic  worship,  belonging 
to  diflerent  sects.     The  state-house  is  a  magnificent  buildingi  erected 
in  1735.     In  17S7  an  elegant  court-house,  or  town  hall,  was  built  on 
the  left  of  the  state-house,  and,  on  the  right,  a  philosophical  hall.     Here 
likewise  is  a  pubjic  observatory,  and  several  other  public  buildings. 
This  city  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  fifteen  aldermen,  and  thirty 
common-council  men,  according  to  its  present  charter,  granted  in  the 
year  1789.     A  malignant  fever  raged  here  in  1793,  which  in  the  course 
of  August  and  three  succeeding  montlis  carried  off  4031  of  the  inhabi- ' 
Unts;  and  this  fatal  distemper  for  several  years  returned  annually. 

HisTOfiY  AND  GOVERNMENT.]     This  country,  under  the  name  of 
tiic  New  Netherlands,  was  originally  possessed  by  the  Dutch  and 
Swedes.     When  these  nations,  however,  were  expelled  from  New 
Vork  by  the  English,  admiral  Penn,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Venables« 
had  conquered  the  island  of  Jamaica  (under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell), 
being  in  favour  with  Charles  II.  obtained  a  promise  of  a  grant  of  this 
country  from  that  monarch.    Upon  the  admiral's  death,  his  son,  the 
celebrated  quaker,  availed  himself  of  this  promise,  and,  after  much 
:ourt-solicitation>  obtained  the  performance  of  it.    Though  as  an  author 
and  a  divine  Mr,  Penn  be  little  known  but  to  those  of  his  own  persua- 
(ion,  his  reputation,  in  a  character  no  less  respectable,  is  universal 
iroong  all  civilised  nations.     The  circumstances  of  the  times  engaged 
nist  numbers  to  follow  him  into  his  new  settlement,  to  avoid  the  perse- 
mtions  to  which  the  Quakers,  like  other  sectaries,  were  then  exposed ; 
but  it  was  to  his  own  wisdom  and  ability  that  they  are  indebted  ibrthat 
charter  of  privileges  which  plated  this  colony  on  so  respectable  a  foot- 
ing.    Civil  and  religious  liberty,  in  the  utmost  latitude,  was  laid  down 
^  that  great  man  as  the  chief  and  only  foundation  of  &II  his  institutions. 
Christians  of  all  denominations  might  not  only  jive  unmolested,  but  have 
t  share  in  the  government  of  the  colony.     No  laws  could  be  made  but 
by  the  consent  of  the  inhabitants.     Even  matters  of  benevolence,  to 
which  the  laws  of  few  nations  have  extended,  ^ere  by  Penn  subjected 
to  reeulations.     The  a^airs  of  widows  and  orphans  were  to  be  inquired 

fnto  by  a  court  constit\^ted  for  that  purpose.    The  causes  between 
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man  and  man  were  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  delay  and  ducaaerj  of 
the  laWf  but  decided  by  wise  and  honest  arbitrators.  Mis  beneroleocf 
and  generosity  extenaed  also  to  the  Indian  nations:  instead  of  taking 
immediate  advantage  of  his  patent,  he  purchased  of  these  people  the 
lands  he  had  obtained  by  his  grant,  judging  that  the  original  property, 
and  oldest  rights  was  vested  in  them.  William  Penn»  in  short,  bad  be 
been  a  native  of  Greece,  would  have  had  bis  statue  pla«ed  next  to 
those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgus.  His  laws,  founded  on  the  solid  faasb  of 
equity,  still  maintain  their  force;  and,  as  a  proof  of  their  effects,  it  i$ 
only  necessary  to  mention,  tliat  land  was  lately  granted  at  twelve  ponods 
an  hundred  acres,  with  a  quit-rent  of  four  shillings  reserved;  whereas 
the  terms  on  which  it  was  formerly  granted  were  at  twenty  poao^  the 
thousand  acres,  with  one  sftilling  quit-rent  for  every  hundiW.  Near 
Philadelphia,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war  with  the  motber 
country,  land  rented  at  twenty  shillings  the  acre,  and,  even  aftsefeni 
miles  distance  from  that  city,  sold  at  twenty  years  purchase. 

It  was  in  Philadelphia  that  the  general  congress  of  Amefkaiiieiln 
September  1774:  and  their  meetings  continued  to  be  chiefly  held  there 
till  the  king's  troops  made  themselves  masters  of  that  city,  on  the  26(1) 
of  September  1777.  But  in  June  1778  the  British  troops  retreated  to 
New  York,  and  Philadelphia  again  became  tho  residence  of  the  congress. 

In  1776  the  representatives  of  the  freemen  of  Pennsylvania  met  hi  i 
general  convention  at  Philadelphia,  and  agreed  upon  the  plan  of  a  sew 
constitution  of  government  for  that  colony.  According  to  the  actoal 
constitution,  the  legislative  power  is  administered  by  a  senate  and  bouse 
of  representatives;  the  executive  by  a  governor;  and  the  judidaTy  by 
a  supreme  c%urt,  a  court  of  common  pleas,  and  a  court  of  qotrter* 
sessions  of  the  peace.  The  legislature  and  governor  are  electea  fay  the 
freemen;  the  governor  for  three  years;  the  representatives,  and  a  fourth 
part  of  the  senate,  annually.  Tne  number  ot  representatives  nnis^  not 
be  less  than  sixty,  nor  exceed  one  hundred;  nor  that  of  senaton  le«s 
than  a  fourth,  nor  greater  than  a  third  part  of  the  number  of  represent- 
atives. Tihe  ^lectors  of  the  magistrates  must  have  attained  the  age  of 
Iwenty-one,  have  resided  in  the  state  two  years,  and  paid  taxes.  The 
representatives  must  have  been  inhabitants  of  the  state  three  years,  and, 
the  last  year  previous  to  their  election,  have  resided  in  tne  countv 
which  chooses  them.  The  qualifications  of  twenty-five  years  of  age. 
and  of  four  years  residence,  are  required  in  senators:  and  the  governor 
must  have  attained  the  age  of  ihirty,  and  have  resided  in  the  state  seven 
years;  and  he  is  not  eligible  more  than  nine  years  in  twelves  The 
senators  are  divided  by  lot  into  four  classes;  and  the  seats  of  one  ciam 
vacated  and  re-fillcd  yearly. 
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DELAWARE. 

SITUATION    AKD    fiXTBNT. 

Miles.  •  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length    92 1  .  ^j^^^„  f  38  29  and  39  54  north  laUtude  \  ^^^ 
Breadth  24  J  ^^"^^^^  {75    2  and  75  48  west  longitude |  ^^^' 

Boundaries.]  L/ELAWARE  is  bounded  on  the  East  by  the 
river  and  bay  oi  the  same  name,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  on  the 
Norths  by  Pennsylvania;  and  on  the  South  and  Wc5t>  by  Maryland. 
It  is  divided  into  the  three  following  counties : 

Counties.  Chief  Towns* 

Newcastle • • Newcastle,  Wilmington 

Kent r. Dover 

Sussex .....r. Lewes 


/ 


Rivers.]  In  the  southern  and  western  parts  of  this  state  spring 
the  head  waters  of  Pocomoke,  Wicomico,  Nanticoke,  Choptank, 
Chester^  Sassafras,  and  Bohemia  rivers,  all  falling  into  Chesapeak  bay. 
Some  of  them  are  navigable  twenty  or  thirty  mifes  into  the  country  for 
vessels  of  fifty  or  sixty  tons. 

AiR«  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE.]  The  air  is  in  general  healthy;  but 
in  some  parts,  where  there  are  large v  quantities  of"  stagnant  water,  it  is 
less  saluDrlous.  The  soil  along  the  Delaware  river,  and  from  ei^t  to 
ten  miles  into  the  interior  country,  is  generally  a  rich  clay,  adapted  to 
1^  various  purposes  of  agriculture.  From  thence  to  the  swamps  the 
>oil  is  light,  sandy,  and  of  an  inferior  quality.  Wheat  grows  here  in 
tuch  perfection,  as  not  only  to  be  particularly  soueht  b^  the  mannfiKr« 
:urers  of  flour  throughout  the  Union,  but  also  to  be  distin^ished  and 
>referred  for  its  superior  qualities  in  fqpeign  markets.  Besides  wheat, 
his  state  generally  produces  plentiful  crops  of  Indian  com,  barlej^,  rye, 
)at$,  flax/  buck-wheat,  and  potatoes.  There  are  few  minerals  in  this 
tate,  except  iron:  large  quantities  of  bog  iron  ore,  very  fit  for  castings, 
ire  found  in  Sussex  county,  among  the  branches  of  Nanticoke  river. 

Population,  trade,  and  manufactures.]  The  number  of 
nhabitants  in  Delaware  in  1790  was  59,094,  of  whom  887  were  slaves, 
riie  staple  commodity  of  this  state  is  wheat,  which  is  manu&ctured 
Qto  flour,  and  exported  in  Ijurge  quantities.  Besides  wheat  and  flour, 
amber  and  various  other  articles  are  exported  from  Delaware.  The 
mount  of  exports  from  this  state,  in  the  year  1795,  was  158,041 
ollars.  Among  other  branches  of  industry  exercised  in  and  near  Wil- 
lington  are  a  cotton  manufactory,  and  a  bolting  manufiictory.  In  the 
ounty  of  Newcastle  are  several  fulling-mills,  two  snufif-mills,  one  slit* 
ng  mill,  four  paper-mills,  and  sixty  mUls  for  grinding  grain,  all  turned 
y  water. 

Religion  and  learning.]  In  this  state  there  are  a  variety  of 
^ligious  denominations.  Of  the  Presbyterian  sect  there  are  24 
lurches;  of  the  Episcopal,  14;  of  the  Baptists,  7 ;  of  the  Methodists, 
considerable  number.  Besides  these  there  is  a  Swedish  cJiurch  at 
/ilmiugton,  which  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  the  United  States. 
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There  is  no  college  in  thrs  state.  There  is  an  academy  at  Kcwaric; 
incorporated  in  1769.  The  legislature,  in  January  1796,  passed  aa  act 
to  create  a  fund  for  the  estabhshment  of  schools  throo^ioat  tbe  stase. 

Chief  towns.]  Dover,  being  the  seat  of  government, is  oqdb- 
dered  as  the  metropolis,  though  it  contains  but  about  a  hundred  hoQsc«; 
but  Wilmington  is  the  most  considerable  town  in  the  state,  coBtizcing 
600  houses,  and  5000  inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  sqaare^, 
similar  to  Philadelphia. 

History  and  government.]     Settlements  were  made kcrebr 
the  Dutch  about  the  year  i€TS,  and  by  the  Swedes  about  the  jesi 
1627.     Their  settlements  were  comprehended  in  the  grant  to  the^c 
of  York ;  and  William  Penn  united  them  to  his  governmcot  by  }n/< 
chase.     They  were  afterwards  separated  in  some  measure  fna  fttsr 
sylvania,  and  denominated  the  Three  Lower  Counties.     Thejhtdthar 
own  assemblies,  but  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania  used  to  atteol,ii  be 
did  in  his  own  proper  government.     At  the  late  revolutioa,  Ife  dace 
counties  were  erected  into  a  sovereign  state,  having  a  govemor,  scsate, 
and  house  of  representatives.     The  senators  are  nine  in  number,  tk:rtf 
from  each  county;  and  the  representatives  twenty-seven.    Tbeferzc: 
must  be  twenty«seven  years  old,  and  the  latter  tweniy-ibur;  and  lega- 
tors must  have  a  freehold  of  t>vo  hundred  acres, ^or  real  andpenor^l 
estate  to  the  value  of  one  thousand  pounds.     The  govem«r  is  not  eli- 
gible more  than  three  years  in  six.     In  other  particubrs  the  constita* 
tion  of  Delaware  almost  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  Fennsylvasia. 


MARYLAND. 


SITUATION    AND    EXTENT, 


Miles,  Degrees.  Sq.  Miicv, 

Length    ^134-7  u^*-,-.-..,  7  7  o  and  SO  west  longitude      1  ,,^.^ 
Breadih    1 10  {  '^''^**"  j  38  and  40  north  latitude       j  ^*^ 

BouNDARJEs.]  liOUNDED  by  Pennsylvania,  on  the  North;  b\ 
the  Delaware  slate,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  East;  by  Virgn'J. 
on  the  South ;  aud  by  the  Apalachian  mountains,  on  the  West. 

Maryland  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  bay  of  Cbesspeak,  m:'- 
1.  the  eastern;  and,  2.  the, western  division. 

Divisions,  Counties.  Chief  Townc 

^Worcester ^ 

I  Somerset 

The    E,sl     Division  J  ^^^l  "'■" 

contains   the  coun-"S  p.      » 

ties  of >;^**  •••: ;• 

Queen  Anne  s 

Kent 

V.  Caroline   , 


•••.■• #>  t ■•* 


Princess  Anne 
Snow-Hill 
Dorset,  or  Dorchester 
^Oxibrd 


Queen's  Town 

Chester 

Daaton 
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Counties. 
"St.  Mar/»..;.... 

Charles 

Prince  George. 

Calvert 

Ann  Arundel   . 


The    West    Division 
contains   


Baltimore.... 
Frederic  .... 
Washington  • 
Montgomery 
Hartford  .... 
^Allegany  .... 


Chief  Towns. 
St.  Mary 
Bristol 
Ma$terkout 
Abington 

Aknapolis,  W.  Ion. 
.     76-50.  N.  lat  39. 
Baltimore 
Frederic  Town 
Elizabeth  Town 


Cumberland 


Ri  vcR^s.]  This  country  is  indented  with  a  vast  number  of  naviga- 
ble creeks  and  rivers.  The  chief  are  Patowmac,  Pocomoke,  Patuxent| 
Chop  tank,  Severn,  and  Sassafras. 

Face  or  the  country,  air,)  In  these  particulars  this  pro* 
SOIL,  AND  PROBucB.  j  vince  has  nothing  remarkable  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  those  already  described.  The  hills 
in  the  inland  country  are  of  so  easy  ascent^  that  they  rather  seem  an 
artificial  than  a  natural  production.  The  climate  is  generally  mild,  and 
agreeably  suited  to  agricultural  productions  and  a  great  variety  of  fruit- 
trees.  In  the  interior  hilly  country  the  inhabitants  are  healthy ;  but  in 
the  flat  country,  in  the  oeighbournood  of  the  marshes  and  stagnant 
waters,  they  arenas  in  the  other  southern  states,  subject  to  intermittents. 
The  vast  number  of  rivers  diffuses  fertility  through  the  soil,  which  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  rearhig  of  tobacco  and  wheat  (which  are  the 
staple  commodities  of  that  country),  hemp,  Indian  corn,  grain^  Sec. 

ropuLATioN  AND  COMMERCE.]  Tlic  numbor  of  inhabitants  has 
of  late  years  greatly  increased,  amounting  in  1790  to  319,728,  of  whom 
103,036  are  slaves;  which  is  nearly  34  tor  every  square  mile. 

The  trade  of  Maryland  is  principally  carried  on  from  Baltimore,  with 
the  other  states,  with  the  West  Indies,  and  with  some  parts  of  Europe. 
To  these  places  they  send  annually  about  30,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco, 
besides  large  quantities  of  wheat,  fiour,  pig-iron,  lumber,  and  com* 
beans,  pork,  and  flax-seed  in  small  quantities:  and  receive  in  return, 
clothing  for  themselves  and  negroes,  and  other  dry  goods,  wines,  spi- 
rits, sugars,  and  other  West^India  commodities.  The  balance  is  gene- 
rally in  their  flavour.— >The  total  amount  of  exports  from  Baltimore  in 
1790  WAS  2,027,777  dollars,  and  in  1795,  5,81 1,379  dollars.  In  the 
Kear  1791  the  quantity  of  wheat  exported  was  205,57 1  bushels. 

Religion  and  learning.']  The  Roman  Catholics,  who  were 
he  flrst  settlers  in  Maryland,  are  the  most  numerous  religious  sect, 
f^e^ides  these  there  are  Protestants,  Episcopalians,  English,  Scotch  and 
frish  Presbyterians,  German  Calvinists,  German  Lutheran!,  Friends, 
Baptists,  Metliodists,  Mennonists,  Nicolites,  or  new  Quakers;  who  aU 
?njoy  liberty  of  conscience.  The  seminaries  of  learning  are  as  follow: 
^Vashington  Academy,  in  Somerset  county,  which  was  instituted  by 
aw  in  1779.  Washington  College,  instituted  at  Chester  town  in  Kent 
ounty  in  J782.  By  a  Jaw  enacted  in  17S7,  a  permanent  fund  was 
granted  to  this  institution,  of  12501.  a  year  currency.  St.  John's  Col* 
ege  was  instituted  in  HSi,  to  which  a  permanent  fund  is  assigned  of 
751.  a  year.    This  college  is  to  be  at  AnnapoKs,  where  a  building  is 
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now  prepared  for  it.  Very  libenl  subscriptions  were  QbtamedlMnrds 
feanding  and  carrying  on  these  seminaries.  Tbe  two  colleges  csesti* 
tttie  one  university^  by  the  name  of  *'  The  univenity  of  Manknd,* 
whereof  the  governor  of  the  slate  for  the  time  being  is  cfaanccuor.aal 
the  principal  of  one  of  them  vice-chancellor.  Tbe  KooaiMaihohcs 
have  also  erected  a  college  at  George  town  on  Patowmac  river  far  tae 
promotion  of  general  literature.  In  1785  the  Methodists  institaleds 
college  at  Abington  in  Hartford  county,  by  the  Dame  o(  Cokeriwy 
Collie. 

Ch  I EF  TO  WKs.]    Annapolis,  the  capital  of  Maryland,  is  a  aaM  bt  t 
well  situated  town  upon  the  river  Patuxent     It  was  foraieriyc^fed  Se- 
vern, which  name,  in  the  year  1694,  was,  by  an  act  of  the  atsenUr  ot' 
Mfuy Ifind,  changed  into  Annapolis.     It  is  situated  on  a  pentaa^  fomed 
by  the  river,  and  two  small  creeks,  and  affords  a  beauti&l  frntpeci  of 
Chesapeak  bay,  and  the  eastern  shore  beyond  iL     This  city  is  of  little 
note  in  the  commercial  world;  but  is  the  wealthiest  tftwnof  ibwia 
the  United  States.    The  houses,  about  three  hundred  in  ouaba,  ire 
spacious  and  degan t,  and  indicate  great  wealth.     The  stale4io«K  a  tbe 
noblest  bailding  of  the  kind  in  tbe  Union.     It  stands  in  the  oeiAre  of 
the  city,  from  which  point  the  streets  diverge  in  evetv  diiection  HkendiL 

Baltimore  is  the  largest  town  in  the  State  of  Maryland :  in  ss  ii  is 
the  fourth,  ai^l  in  commerce,  the  fifth  in  rank  in  the  United  Slates.  It 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Patapsco  river,  at  a  small  distaooe  fen 
its  junction  with  the  Chesapeak.  The  town  is  built  around  whst  is 
called  the  bason,  reckoned  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  America.  The 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  precincts  in  1791  was  IS^SOS, 
including  1235  slaves,  and  they  must  have  greatly  increased  since. 

HisTOKT  ANo  GOVERNMENT.]  MarylaudC  like  the pcof inces  wt 
have  formerly  described,  owes  its  settlement  to  religious  CQQsaderalbik& 
As  they,  however,  were  peopled  by  Protestants,  Maryland  was  orkinally 
planted  by  Roman-catholics.  This  sect,  towards  the  dose  of  Charies 
the  First's  reign,  was  the  object  of  great  hatred  to  the  bulk  of  the  Eng- 
Esh  nation  I  and  the  laws  in  ibrce  against  the  Papists  were  eacecated 
with  great  severity.  This  in  part  arose  from  an  opinioo/lhat  tbe  coiul 
was  too  favourably  disposed  towards  this  form  of  relignon.  It  Is  oeitain 
that  many  marks  of  &vour  were  conferred  on  the  Koman  Calholks, 
Lord  Baltimore  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  great  fiivom'  with  the 
court,  and  on  that  account  most  odious  to  the  generality  of  tbe  Cii^i&b. 
This  nobleman,  in  1632,  obtained  a  grant  from  Charles  of  that  coantrr, 
which  formerly  was  considered  as  a  part  of  Virginia,  but  was  now  cal^ 
ed  Maryland,  in  honour  of  queen  Henrietta  Mary,  daughter  toHeaiy 
IV.  of  France,  and  spouse  to  king  Charles.  The  year  following;  about 
SSOO  popish  &milies,  some  of  considerable  distinction,  embarked  with 
Lord  Baltimore,  to  enter  into  possession  of  this  new  territory.  These 
settlers,,  who  had  that  Uberality  and  good  breeding  which  distiDguiio 
gentlemen  of  every  religion,  bought  their  lands  at  an  easy  price,  (nm 
Sie  native  Indians;  they  even  lived  with  them  ibr  some  tine  in  the 
same  city ;  and  the  same  harmony  continued  to  subsist  between  the  two 
nations,  until  the  Indians  were  imposed  cm  by  the  malicious  insimiatiocj 
of  some  planters  in  Virginia,  who  envied  the  prosperity  of  thb  popidi 
colony,  and  inflamed  the  Indians  against  them,  by  ill-groanded  reportt. 
such  as  were  sufficient  to  stir  op  the  resentment  of  men  naturally  jeaksu, 
and  who  Irom  experience  had  reason  to  be  so.  The  colony,  however, 
was  not  wanting  to  its  own  safety  on  tJiis  occasion.  Though  they 
continued  their  friendly  intercourse  with  the  natives,  they  took  cart  lo 
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erect  a  fort,  and  to  use  every  other  precaution  for  their  defence  against 
sudden  hostilities  :  the  defeat  of  this  attempt  gave  a  new  spring  to  the 
activity  of  this  plantation,  which  was  likewise  receiving  frequent  rein* 
forcements  from  England*  of  those  who  found  themselves  in  danger  by 
the  approaching  revolution.  But,  during  the  protectorship  of  Crom- 
weU,  everything  was  overturned  in  Maryland.  Baltimore  was  deprived 
of  his  rights,  and  a  new  governor,  appointed  by  the  protector,  substitute 
ed  in  his  room.  At  the  restoration,  however,  the  property  of  this  pro- 
vince reverted  to  its  natural  possessor,  fialtiroore  was  reinstated  in  his 
rights,  and  fully  discovered  how  well  he  deserved  to  be  so.  He  establish- 
ed a  perfect  toleration  in  all  religious  matters ;  the  colony  increased  and 
flourished,  and  dissenters  of  all  denominations,  allured  by  the  prospect 
of  gain,  flocked  into  Maryland.  But  the  tyrannical  government  of  James 
II.  again  deprived  this  noble  femily  of  their .  possession,  acquired  bj 
royal  bounty,  and  improved  -by  jnuch  care  and  expense. 

At  the  revolution,  lord  Baltimore  was  again  restored  to  all  the  profita 
of  the  government,  though  not  to  the  right  of  governing,  which  could 
not  consistently  be  conferred' on  a  Roman  catholic.  But,  afler  the  family 
ciianged  their  religion,  they  obtuned  the  power  as  well  as  the  interest. 
The  government  of  this  country  exactly,  resembled  that  in  Virginia, 
except  that  the  goverifor  was  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  and  only  con» 
firmed  by  the  crown.  The  government  of  Maryland  is  now  vested  in 
a  governor,  senate  of  tifleen,  and  house  of  delegates ;  all  which  are  to 
be  chosen  annually.  The'govemor  is  elected  by  ballot,  by  the  senate 
and  house  of  delegates ;  and  cannot  continue  in  office  longer  than  three 
years  successively.  All  freemen  above  twenty-one  vearsof  age,  having 
a  freehold  of  fifty  acres,  or  property  to  the  value  of  thirty  pounds,  have 
a  right  of  suffrage  in  the  election  of  delegates,  whiclf  is  viva  voce.  All 
persons  appointed  to  any  office  of  profit  and  trust  are  to  subscribe  a  de- 
claration of  their  belief  m  the  Christian  religion. 


VIRGINIA* 


SITUATION    AND    EXTENT. 


Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles 

Length  446")     r^.^^^     (   75  and  83  West  Ion.    7      ^^^^^^ 
Breadth  224  }    '^^^'•^^" .  1    36  and  40  North  lat  j      ^^'^ 

Bound  AKiEs.]  BoUNDED  by  Maryland,  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  North ;  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  East ; 
by  North  Carolina,  on  the  South ;  and  by  Kentucky,  on  tlie  West 

Virginia  is  divided  into  82  counties,  as  follows: 


Situation* 


West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 


Counties. 

rohio 

\  Monongalia 
<  Washington 
I  Montgomery 
(,  Wythe 


Situation. 


Counties. 


TLoudoun 
Between  tlie        \  Fauquier 
Blue  Ridge  and  J  Culpepper 
the  Tide-waters,  i  Spotsylvania 
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Siiuatioii* 


West  of  the 
Blue  Ridge. 


Between  James 
river  aiid  Caro- 
htm* 


Between  James 
and  York  rivers. 


i 


Between  the 
Blue  Rid^e  and 
Tid^-Waters. 


Counties. 

'Botetourt 
Green-briar 
Kanawa 
Hampshire 
Berkley 
Frederick 
Shenandoah 
Rockingham 
Augusta 

^Rockbridge 

''Charlotte 
Prince  Edward 
Cumberland 

I  Powhatan 
^-  Amelia 
No  tt  away 
Lunen  burgh 
Mecklenburgh 

^Brunswick 

f  Greensville 
Dinwiddie 
Chesterfield 
Prince  George 
Surry  f 

Sussex 
Southampton 
Isle  of  Wight 
Nansemond 
Norfolk 
Princess  Ann 

r  Henrico 
Hanover 
New  Kent 
Charles  City 
James  City 
Williamsburgh 
York 
Warwick  < 

L  Elizabeth  City  | 


Situatioiu 

Goochbad 
FlaTtnia 

Between  the         ,  ^^^^^ 
Blue  Ridge  and  i  t°^.__ 
the  Tide-waters.     S^J" 

I  Henry 
(  Pittsyiraaii 
iHalitax 
rCaroKae 
I  Km;  Wmtm 
Between  York      j  KiigS:  Qooea 
anv>  Rappahan-    ^  Essex 
noc  rivers.  I  Mid<fiesn 

j  Gloacestcr 
L  Fairfax 
f  Prince  Williai 

I  Stafford 
King  George 
hannock  and  Pa--^  Richmond 
towmack  rivers.    I  Westxaorebad 


Eastern  shore 


I  NorthambericL 
(.Lancaster 
C  Accomac 
I  Northampton 


The  following  are  neir  Coosides* 

Campbell 

Franklin 

narnsoo 

Randolph 

Hardv 

Pendleton 

Russell*. 


Capes,  bays  and  rivers.]    In  sailing  to  Viivina  or  Miiyltod« 

you  pass  a  strait  between  two  points  of  land,  called  the  Capet  «Vir^ 

ginia,  which  opens  a  passage  into,  the  bay  ofCbesapeak*  one  of  the 

largest  and  safest  in  the  whole  world ;  for  it  enters  the  coontiy  mar  SOO 

miles  from  the  south  to  the  north,  is  about  eighteen  miles  broad  for  a 

considerable  way,  and  seven  where  it  is  the  narrowest^  the  waten  in 

most  places  being  nine  fathoms  deep.    This  hay,  through  its  whole  ex* 

tent,  receives  a  vast  number  of  navigable  rivers  from  the  sides  of  both 

Maryland  and  Virginia.  From  the  latter,  besides  others  of  less  note,  it 

receives  James  River,  York  River,  the  Rappahamnoc»  and  Ihe  Patow* 

Anac :  these  are  not  only  navigable  for  large  ships  into  the  heart  of  the 

coiiijlry,  but  have  so  many  creeks,  and  receive  soch  a  number  of  smaller 

navigable  rivers,  that  Virginia  is,  withoutall  manner  of  doubt,  thectMiDtrT 

*  Morse,  roL  i,  pp.  53S,  533,  S$i, 
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II  the  world  of  all  others  of  the  most  convenient  navigation;  It  has 
tcen  observed^  and  the  observation  is  not  exaggerated,  that  everj 
)]anter  has  a  river  at  his  door. 

Face  or  the  country.]  The  whole  face  of  this  country  is  so  ex^ 
remely  low  towards  the  sea,  that  you  are  very  near  the  shore  before 
-ou  can  discover  land  from  the  mast-head.  The  lofty  trees  which  covet 
he  soil,  gradually  rise  as  it  were  from  the  ocean,  and  afford  an  enchant- 
ng  prospect.  You  travel  100  miles  into  the  country  without  meeting 
ivith  a  hill,  which  is  nothing  uncommon  on  this  extensive  coast  of  North 
America. 

Air  AND  CLIMATE.]  In  summer  the  heats  hefe  are  excessive,  though 
not  without  refreshing  breezes  from  the  sea.  The  weather  is  change- 
able, and  the  change  is  sudden  and  violent.  Their  winter  frosts  come 
on  without  the  least  warning.  To  a  warm  day  there  sometimes  suc- 
ceeds such  an  intense  cold  in  the  evening  as  to  freeze  over  the  latest 
rivers. 

The  air  and  seasons  here  depend  very  much  upon  the  wind,  as^to 
heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moisture.  In  winter^  they  have  a  fine  clear 
air,  and  dry,  which  renders  it  very  pleasant.  Their  spring  is  about  a 
month  earlier  than  iii  England  ;  in  April  they  have  frequent  rains  ;  in 
May  and  June  the  heat  increases;  and  the  summer  is  much  like  ours^ 
l)eing  refreshed  with  gentle  breezes  from  the  sea,  that  rise  about  nine 
o'clock,  and  decrease  or  increase  as  the  sun  rises  or  falls.  In  Jiily  and 
August  these  breezes  cease,  and  the  air  becomes  stagnant,  and  violently 
hot :  in  September  the  weather  generally  changes,  when  they  have 
heavy  and  frequent  rains»  which  occasion  all  the  train  of  diseases  incH 
dent  to  a  moist  climate,  particularly  agues  and  intermitting  fevers.  They 
have  frequent  thunder  and  lightning,  but  it  rarely  does  any  mischief. 

Soil  and  producii:.]  Towards  the  sea-shore  and  the  banks  of  thtt 
rivers,  the  soil  of  Virginia  consists  of  a  dark  rich  mould,  which,  with* 
oat  manure,  returns  plentifully  whatever  is  committed  to  it.  At  a  dis» 
tance  from  the  water  there  is  a  lightness,  and  sandiness  of  the  soil,  which, 
however,  is  of  a  generous  nature,  and,  aided  by  a  kindly  sun,  yiekk 
corn  and  tobacco  extremely  well. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  soil  and  climate,  it  is  easy  to  infer  the 
variety  and  perfection  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  this  country. 
The  forests  are  covered  with  all  sorts  of  lofty  trees,  and  no  underwood 
or  bushes  grow  beneath  ;  so  that  people  travel  with  ease  through  the 
forests  on  horseback,  under  a  fine  shaae  to  defend  them  from  the  sun : 
the  plains  are  enamelled  with  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs  of  the  richest 
lolours  and  most  fragrant  scent.  Silk  grows  spontaneously  in  many 
places,  the  fibres  of  which  are  as  strong  as  hemp.  Medicinal  herbs  and 
loots,  particularly  the  snake  root  and  ginseng,  are  here  in  great  plenty. 
There  is  no  sort  of  grain  but  might  be  cultivated  to  advanta^.  The  in- 
habitants, however,  are  so  engrossed  with  the  culture  of  Uie  tobacco- 
plant,  that  they  think,  if  com  sufficient  for  their  support  can  be  reared^ 
they  do  enough  in  this  way.  But  flax  and  hemp  are  produced,  not 
only  for  their  own  consumption,  but  forexport|ition,  though  not  in  such 
(juantities  as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  admirublj 
Httefl  for  producing  this  coipmodity. 

An  I M  A  Ls.]  We  shall  here  observe,  that  there  were  neither  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  nor  hogs  in  America  before  they  were  carried  thither  by 
the  Europeans ;  but  now  they  are  multiplied  so  extremely,  that  many 
of  them,  particularly  in  Virginia  and  the  Southern  Colonies,  run  wild. 
Before  the  war  between  Ureat  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  beefan^ 
pork  were  sold  here  from  one  penny  to  two-pence  a  pound ;  their  fsittr 
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pallets  at  sixpence  a-piece;  chickens  at  three  orfearslttlfii^adiF> 

fen  ;  geese  at  ten-pence ;  and  turkeys  at  eighteea-pcnoe  arfwt  But 

lish  and  wild-fowl  are  still  cheaper  in  the  season,  aQddeeiiiat«»i 

from  five  to  ten  shillings  a*piece.     This  estimate  out  sent  ix^x 

other  American  colonies,  where  provisions  were  eqoauj  plcatif«iiad 

cheap,  and  in  some  still  lower.     Besides  the  animals  tnosported  &oa 

Europe,  those  natural  to  the  country  are  deer,  of  which  tbaeire|Rit 

numbers,  a  sort  of  panther  or  tiger,  bears,  wolves,  fines,  and  naaxu 

Here  is  likewise  that  singular  animal  called  the  opossum,  whidi  teer^ 

to  be  the  wood«rat  mentioned  by  Charlevoix  in  his  History  of  Csadi. 

It  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat;  and,  besides  the  belly,  anuDon  to  k  «i  i 

other  animals,  it  has  another  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  hu^  beMSL 

the  former.    This  belly  has  a  large  aperture  towards  tbebiodcr  ie^, 

which  discovers  a  great  number  of  teats  on  the  fisual  parti  of  (fe  cos- 

mon  belly.  Upon  these,  whqn  the  female  of  this  creature c(nctifts,(ie 

young  are  formed,  and  there  they  hang,  like  fruit  upon  the  ^  i»til 

they  grow  to  a  certain  bulk  and  weight;  when  they  dxop  off,  nd  anre* 

ceived  into  the  false  belly,  from  which  they  go  out  at  pleasure,  n&  m    * 

which  they  take  refuge  when  any  danger  threatens  tbexn.    In  Vkpia 

there  are  all  sorts  of  tame  and  wild  fowl.     They  have  the  nigiui^^ 

whose  plumage  is  crimson  and  blue;  the  mockiag-bird,  tboag^toa- 

cel  all  others  in  his  own  note,  and  including  that  of  every  one;  thehis* 

ming-bird,  the  smallest  of  all  the  winged  creation,  and  oy  ^theoc: 

beautiful,  all  arrayed  in  scarlet,  green,  and  gold.     It  sips  the  dew  to 

the  flowers,  which  is  all  its  nourishment,  and  is  too  ddicste  to  be 

brought  alive  into  England. 

Craractbr,  MANNERS,  AND  CUSTOMS.]  Virginia bii  pfodficeJ 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  actorsHn  effecting  the  revt^tionin  An^ 
rica.  Her  political  and  military  character  will  rank  among  the  M  in  the 
page  of  history.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  cha^ctcr  has  hen 
obtained  for  the  Virginians  by  a  few  eminent  men,  whohave  taken  ix 
lead  in  all  their  public  transactions,  and  who,  in  short,  govern  Vir^ia; 
ibr  the  great  body  of  the  people  do  not  coiKrern  themselves  wiUi  poii* 
tics,  so  that  the  government,  though  nominally  republican,  isia&ct  at- 
garchal  or  aristocratical.  _^r 

Several  travellers  give  but  a  very  indifferent  account  of  the  gcneiaiity 
of  the  people  of  this  state.     The  yoang  men,  observes  one,  (encraLr 
speaking,  are  gamblers,  cock-fighters,  and  horse-jockeys.  The  in^^>' 
tv  of  a  Locke,  or  the  disco\'eries  of  a  Newton,  are  considered  as 't- 
nnitely  inferior  to  the  accon^plishments  of  him  who  is  e&pertio  then*'- 
na^ment  of  a  c(x:k-f]ght,  or  dexterous  in  manceuvring  at  a  horse-nce. 
A  spirit  for  literary  inquiries,  if  not  altogether  confined  ^afer,  k, 
among  the  body  oflhe  people,  evidently  subordinate  to  a  spirit  of  g>^ 
bling  and  barbarous  sports.    At  almost  every  tavern  or  ordioaiy  w  w 
pubnc  road  there  is  a  billiard  table,  a  back-gammon  table,  oiih  *aj 
other  implements  for  various  games.    To  tlM»e  public-boases  the  cm* 
bling  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  resort,  to  kiU  time,  which  haact  ^' 
vily  upon  them  ^,  and  at  this  business  they  are  extremely  expert,  htx^J^ 
been  accustomed  to  it  from  their  earliest  youth.  The  passioD  fer  cud* 
lighting,  a  diversion  not  only  inhumanly  barbarous,  but  mfinitely  bw*!^ 
the  dignity  of  a  man  of  sense,  is  so  predominant*  that  they  even  sdm- 
tise  their  matches  in  the  public  papers*.    This  dissipation  of  nanw" 
is  the  consequence  of  indolence  and  luxury,  which  are  the  fruit  of  Aln^ 
can  sla%'ery. 

*  A  luveHcr  through  Virginia  observes  :  Th»^  or  four  mMckes  wett  wMt<'«*'  " 
•if  pubhc  prints  at  Williamiburv'li  j  and  I  was  witness  tc^Bve  in  \h<  CvatK  of »?  f''»  "^ 
m  that  to  Port- Royal 
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PopuiATioir  AND  COMMERCE.]  The  inhabitants  of  Virginia  amount* 
l.according  to  the  census  oF  1790,  to  747,610,  of  which  292,621  were 
f^roes.  The  trade  of  Virginia  consists  principally  in  tobacco,  anddii^ 
rent  kinds  of  grain.  In  1790,  about  40,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  were 
{ported ;  but  its  culture  has  since  declined,  and  that  of  wheat  taken 
iace.  The  greatest  quantity  of  tobacco  ever  produced  in  this  country 
as  70,000  hogsheads  in  the  year  1738.  The  exports  from  this  state,  in 
le  y«ar  1792,  amounted  to  5,54-9,499  dollars,  and  in  1796  to  5,268,615 
jllars, 

Religiok  and  coLLBass.]  The  present  denominations  of  Christi* 
IS  in  Virginia  are,  Presbyterians,  who  are  most  numerous ;  Espisoopa- 
ans.  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The  hrst  settlers  were  Episcopalians, 
'here  is  a  college  at  Williamsburgh,  founded  by  King  Wiiltam,  and 
illed  William  and  Mary  college.  That  monarch  gave  two  thousand 
ounds  towards  building  h,  and  twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  with 
awer  to  purchase  and  hold  lands  to  the  val^e  of  two  thousand  pounds  a 
ear,  and  a  duty  of  a  penny  per  pound  on  ail  tobacco  exported  to  thm 
ther  plantations.  There  is  a  president,  six  professors,  and  other  o^ 
cers,  who  are  always  appointed  by  the  governors,  or  visitors.  The  aca- 
emy  in  Prince  Edward  county  has  Been  erected  into  a  college  by  the 
ame  of  Hampden  Sidney  college.  There  are  besides  a  number  ofaca- 
cmies  in  different  parts  qf  Virginia :  one  at  Alexandria,  one  at  Nor- 
)ik,  one  at  Hanover,  and  others  in  other  places. 
Chikf  Towns.]  Virginia  is  not  divided  into  townships,  nor  are 
lereany  large  towns,  owing  probably  to  the  intersection  of  the  country  - 
)'  navigable  rivers,  which  bring  the  trade  to  the  doors  of  the  inhabit- 
^ts,  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  their  going  in  quesi  of  it  to  a  distance^ 
he  principal  towns  are,  Richmond  the  capital,  Williamsburgh,  and 
•orfolk.  Richmond  contains  between  400  and  500  houses,  and  about 
^  inhabitants.  Here  is  a  large  state-bouse,  or  capitol,  lately  erected 
1  a  hill,  which  commands  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  lower  part  of 
letown,  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  country.  Williamsburgh  was  the 
at  ofgo\nemment  till  the  year  1780.  It  contains  about  100  houses, 
id  about  1400  inhabitants.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  in  parallel  streets^ 
ith  a  pleasant  square  in  the  centre,  of  about  ten  acres,  through  which 
ns  the  principal  street,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  morj^  than  200  feet 
ide.  Norfolk  is  the  most  considerable  commercial  town  in  Virginia. 
he  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  large  enough  to  contain  300 
ip^.  In  1790  the  number  o^  inhabitants  in  Norfolk  was  29.39,  in* 
Qding  1294  slaves. 

History  and  government.]  This  is  the  first  country  which  the 
iglish  planted  in  Amei'ica.  We  derived  our  right,  not  only  to  this,  but 
all  our  other  settlements,  as  has  been  already  observed,  from  the  dis- 
very  of  Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  in  1 497,  first  made  the  northern  con- 
sent of  America,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VII.  of  England.  No  at- 
rapls,  however,  were  made  to  settle  it  till  the  reign  of  Queen  Eljza- 
th.  It  was  then  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  applit^d  to  court,  and  got 
gether  a  company,  which  was  composed  of  several  persons  of  aia- 
iction,  and  several  eminent  merchants,  who  agreed  to  open  a  traite 
d  settle  acolony  in  that  part  of  the  world,  which,  in  honour  of  queen 
izabeth  he  called  Virginia.  Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  cen« 
r},  several  attempts  were  made  for-  settling  this  colony,  before  an)f 
oved  successful.  The  three  first  companies  who  sailed  to  Virginia 
n<>hed  through  hunger  and  diseases,  or  were  cut  off  by  the  Indiaus. 
i«  Iburth  was  reduced  almost  to  the  same  situation^  and  being 
indied  iQ  a  feeble  remainder,  had  set  sail  for  England,  in  de'^pair  of 
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living  in  such  an  lincaltivated  country,  inhabited  by  such  hoitSe  a&d 
warlike  savages,    fiut,  in  the  mouth  of  Chesapeak  Bay,  thcj  «ctc  aiet 
by  k>rd  Delaware,  with  a  squadron  loaded  with  provisions  aad  vith 
every  thing  necessary  for  their  relief  and  defence.    At  his  |icne3a«>Q 
they  returned :  by  his  advice,  prudence,  and  winniiw  bebrvioBi,  tLr 
internal  government  of  the  colony  was  settled  within  itself,  and  put  <« 
a  respectable  footing  with  regard  to  its  enemies.   This  nobfeaian,  wck> 
had  accepted  the  government  of  the  unpromising  province  of  Virgiria 
from  the  noblest  motives,  was  compelled  bv  the  decayed  stale  ot  a^ 
health,  to  return  to  England.    He  lett  behind  him,  however,  his  son,  u 
deputy ;  with  sir  Thomas  Gates,  sir  George  Sommers,  the  hooourabJt 
George  Piercy,  and  Mr.  Newport,  for  his  council.     By  tbeos,  Janet 
Town,  the  first  town  built  by  the  English  in  the  New  World,  wai  eierf- 
cd.    The  colony  continued  to  flourish,  and  the   true  sosicei  ol  its 
wealth  began  to  be  discovered  and  improved.     The  fint  scUlos,  /He 
those  of  Maryland,  Were  generally  persons  of  considenUiQaasidist2r.c« 
tion.     It  remained  a  steady  ally  to  the  royal  party  during  the  UoBbics 
of  Great  Britain.     Many  of  the  cavaliers,  in  danger  at  hooie,  took,  re- 
foge  here ;  and,  under  the  government  of  sir  William  Beikc^,  beli 
out  for  the  crown,  until  the  parliament,  rather  by  stratagem  thaa  itsce, 
reduced  them.     Ader  the  restoration  there  is  nothing  very  iBleit^.r.s 
in  the  history  of  this  province.    Soon  after  this  time,  a  vouog  ge&tkz'  ir.^ 
named  Bacon,  a  law  ver,  availing  himself  of  some  aiscootents  io  th'- 
colony  on  account  ot  restraints  in  trade,  became  very  popular,  1 4 
threw  every  thing  into  confusion.     His  death,  however,  restored  peat,  w 
and  unanimity. 

The  government  of  this  province  was  not  at  first  adapted  t«  the  prin* 
ciples  of  the  English  constitution,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  \\\jtr.\ 
to  which  a  subject  of  Great  Britain  thinks  himself  entitled  in  every  pc;t 
of  the  globe.  It -was  subject  to  a  ^vemor  and  council  af^Minted  hi 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.  As  the  inhabitants  increased,  the  iancan  e* 
niency  of  this  form  became  more  grievous ;  and  a  new  Ivancb  wai  added 
to  the  constitution,  by  which  the  people,  who  had  Ibrmerly  no  consider* 
ation,  were  allowed  to  elect  their  representatives  from  each  coaot^  into 
which  this  country  is  divided,  with  privileges  resembling  those  of  tin: 
representatives  of  the  commons  of  England.  Thus  two  houses,  the  up- 
per and  lower  houses  of  assembly,  were  formed.  The  upper  hoB>e. 
which  was  before  called  the  council,  remained  on  its  former  loolii^;  it^ 
members  were  appointed,  during  pleasure^ by  the  crown;  they  w^e 
styled  Honourable,  and  answered  in  some  measure  to  the  house  of  peer- 
in  the  British  constitution.  The  lower  house  was  the  goaidian  of  (he 
people's  liberties.  And  thus,  with  a  governor  representing  the  king,  zj\ 
upper  and  lower  house  of  assembly,  this  government  bore  a  striking  n-* 
semblance  to  our  own.  When  any  bill  nad  passed  tlie  two  houses,  it 
came  before  the  governor,  who  gave  his  assent  or  negative  as  he  lhou)i>  i 
proper.  It  now  acquired  the  force  of  a  law,  until  it  was  tianunittcU  «<• 
England,  and  his  majesty's  pleasure  known  On  that  subjecL  The  upfcf 
fiouse  of  jassembly,  acted  not  only  as  a  part  of  the  legis&ture,  but  aUi  At 
privy  council  to  the  governor,  without  whose  concurrence  he  could  <.> 
nothing  of  moment:  it  sometimes  acted  as  a  court  of  qhancerj* 

The  presient  government  of  this  province,  as  settled,  in  cooTenttir< 
at  Williamsburgh,  July  5thy  1776,  is,  that  the  legislative,  executi\^. 
and  judiciary  departments  be  separate  and  distinct ;  that  the  house  d 
delegates  be  chosen  annually  by  the  freeholders,  two  for  each  count  v. 
and  for  the  district  of  West  Augusta,  and  one  representative  fi>r  thei  l'% 
of  Williamsburgh  and  town  of  Norfolk.  The  senate  to  consist  of  twony 
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bar  members,  also  chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  the  state*  divided 
into  t#enty  districts,  The  executive  is  a  governor  and  privy  council* 
A'  eight  members,  chosen  annaaily  by  the  joint  ballot  of  the  general 
issembly  of  the  state,  who  .also  choose  the  delegates  to  congress,  tb^ 
judges,  and  other  law  officers,  president,  treasurer,  secretary,  &c. 
justices,  sheriffs,  and  coroners,  oommissioned  by  the  ^governor  and. 
council. 


KENTUCKY. 

SITUATION  AND  EXTENT. 

I 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Milef . 

Length  250  7    i^|^^„     J  8 1  and  89  West  longitude.  7    .^  ^^ 
Breadth  200  j    ^^"^^^     {  36  and  39  North  latitude.  |   ^^'^^^ 

Boundaries.]  BoUNDED  on  the  North  Westby  the  river  Ohio; 
West,  by  Cumberland  river ;  South,  by  North  Carolina ;  East,  by  San- 
dy river,  and  a  line  drawn  due  south  from  its  sourpe,  till  it  meets  the 
northern  boundary  of  North  Carolina. 

Kentucky  was  originally  divided  into  two  counties,  Lincoln  and  Jef- 
ferson.   It  has  since  l}een  subdivided  into  the  following  fourteen : 

Counties.  Chief  Towns. 

Jefferson,  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  Louisville 

Fayette Lexington 

Bourbon  Bourbon 

Mercer HarodsburgK 

Nelson....^ Bardstown 

Maddtson Milford 

Lincoln 

Woodford    ^ Versailles 

Mason Washington 

Washington ..••••••• .••• 

Clarke Winchester 

Scott 

Logan ...•.;....• 

Franklin  Frankfort 

Rivers,  soil,  produce.]  The  Qhio  bounds  Kentucky  In  its  whole 
ength.  Thb  state  is  watered  by  many  rivers,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
be  soil  is  amazingly  fertile,  and  is  more  temperate  and  healthy  than 
my  part  in  America.  Here  are  buffaloes,  bears,  deer,  elks,  and  many 
itber  animals  common  to  the  United  States,  and  others  entirely  un- 
nown  to  them.  The  rivers  aboUnd  in  the  finest  fish  ;  salmon,  roach, 
•ercb,  eel,  and  all  kinds  of  hook-fish.  The  paroquet  is  common  here ; 
s  is  the  ivorv-bill  woodcock,  of  a  whitish  colour,  with  a  white  plume ; 
be  bill  is  pure  ivory.  Here  is  an  owl  like  ours,  but  different  in  vocife- 
ation.  It  makes  a  surprising  noise,  like  a  man  in  distress.  The  natural 
uriosities  of  this  country  are  astonishing  and  innumerable.  Caves  are 
>und  amazingly  large,  m  some  of  which  you  may  travel  several  miles 
nder  a  fine  lime-stone  rock,  supported  by  curious  arches  and  pillars, 
n  most  of  them  rim  streams  of  water.  Near  Lexington  are  to  be  seen 
urious  sepulchres  full  of  human  skeletons.   There  are  three  springs  or 
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pQpds  ofbitamen  near  Greeo  River,  which  discfaargetheiDsebciiQtDS 
oonmoD  reservoir,  aiid  wh«i  used  in  iamps,  answer  all  Ibe  pafpoics  of 
the  finest  oil*.  There  are  many  alam  banks,  and  dificsvut  phces 
•boonding  with  copper,  which,  when  refined,  is  equal  to  aaj  ia  tbe 
world.  At  a  salt  spring  near  the  Ohio  river  very  large  bones  fane  beca 
f&vod,  lar  suq»ssing  the  size  of  any  species  of  aninals  now  ia  Aoeficz: 
the  head  appears  to  have  been  consiaerabij  above  three  feet  k^g.  Dr. 
Hanter  said  it  coold  not  be  the  elephant,  and  that,  from  the  kxm  d^tbe 
lecfh,  it  mu!4  have  been  camivoroos,  and  bekniging  to  a'rxe  of  kbidi!s 
now  eztioct.  Specimens  have  been  sent  to  France  and  Eog^md.  ^^lat 
animal  this  ii,  and  by  what  means  its  remains  are  found  in  theseicgicss. 
(wbete  none  such  now  exist)  are  very  difficult  questions,  and  vanoQsiv 
lesohred.  The  variety  of  conjectures  only  serves  to  show  the  iafiitf  era. 

The  Mississippi  and  Ohio  are  the  Ilcvs  to  the  northernpirts  of* ibe 
western  continenL  The  usual  route  to  Kentucky  is  from  frnhJelpliia, 
or  Baltimore,  by  the  way  of  Pittsburgh.  The  distaoce  fi^oatk  Booth 
of  the  Ohio  to  New  Orleans,  whioi  does  not  exceed  460  nifes  in  a 
flfraight  lino  is  856  by  water.  The  mouth  empties  itself  fay  Kvenl 
channels  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Population.]  An  idea  maybe  formed  of  the  astonishing  eaugntioa* 
to  this  country,  from  the  following  account  taken  by  the  a^atantot  the 
fmops  stationed  at  Fort  Harmar,  at  the  mouth  of  Muskii^um. 

From  the  lOth  of  October  1786,  to  the  12th  of  May  1787,  177  bests, 
containing  2669  souls,  135S  horses,  766  cattle,  1 12  waggons,  asd  («u 
phaetons,  besides  a  very  considerable  number  that  passed  in  (be  night 
vnobserved. 

The  population  of  this  statein  1790  was  75,677.  It  is  asserted  tkat 
npwards  of  20,000  persons  emigrated  hither  in  the  year  1787.  These 
people,  collected  from  different  states,  of  different  manners*  OBStoos 
rdigions,  and  political  sentiments,  have  not  been  long  enough  ti^ctber 
to  form  a  uniform  national  character.  Among  the  settlers  then  sre 
many  gentlemen  of  abilities,  and  many  genteel  iaimilies  from  several  ot 
the  states ;  and  they  are  in  general  more  r^ular  than  people  wkosettJe 
new  countries. 

Chief  towvs.]  Kentucky  as  vet  contains  no  very  laige  towns;  the 
principal  are,  Lexingtonj  Louisville,  and  Washington.  I^aungtao  con* 
tains  aoout  230  bouseis,  and  about  2000  inhabitants. 

Religion.]  The  Baptists  are  the  most  numer^as  rdigioas  sect  hi 
Kentucky.  There  are  several  large  congregations  of  Presbytenans*  a.nd 
some  few  of  other  denominations. 

History  and  constitution.]  The  history  of  thisStateisthesiD^ 
with  that  of  Virginia^  of  which  it  made  a  part  till  the  year  1 792,  whcr 
it  was  erected  into  an  independent  State.  By  the  constitution  of  thit 
State,  formed  and  adopted  in  179*2,  the  legislative  power  is  vested  in  a 
genml  assembly*  consisting  of  a  senate  and  house  of  repfesentative%;  the 
supreme  executive  in  a  governor;  the  judiciary  m  the  suprenie court  of 
appeals,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  the  legislature  may  estabtisb.  The 
representatives  are  chosen  annually  by  the  people ;  the  senators  and  go* 
venior  are-  chosen  for  lour  years,  by  electors  appointed  for  that  par- 
pose;  the  judges  are  appointed  dviring  good  behaviour,  by  thego**t<^ 
nor«  with  the  advice  of  the  senate.  The  number  of  representatives  tan* 
not  exceed  one  hundred,  nor  be  less  than  forty :  and  the  senate,  at  6ra 
consisting  of  eleven,  is  to  incrrease  with  the  house  of  represcntativt^  i:. 
the  ratio  of  one  to  four. 

*  Mont's  Ankericaa  Gtogfzphjt  p.  4C^. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA. 


•ITVATtON    A9D    EXTENT. 


Miles.  Degrees.^  Sq.  Miles. 

Lenrth    450 1  .    .    _^  f  76  and  83  West  lonriiude        1  o*  Ar^ 
BrJdth   ISO  }  "^^^^^^  {  34  and  37  North  latitude  }  ^*-^ 

BouMDARiES.]  Bounded  by  Virginia  on  the  North;  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East;  by  South  Carolina  on  the  South;  and 
(he  State  of  Tenessee  on  the  West.  % 

>forth  Caroiina  is  divided  into  ei/^t  districts*  in  which  are  5$ 
countiea. 


Districts. 


Rdenton* 
9  Counties. 


Willminytonj 
^  Cdunties. 


Counties. 
"Chowan 

Currituck 

Cambden 

Pasquetank 

Perqulmims 

Gates 

Hertford 

Bertie 
(_TyrreIot 
^  New  Hanover 
1  Brunswick 
J  Duplin 
/  Bladen 
^Onslow 

[Craven 
Beaufort 
Carteret 
Johnson 
jPitt 
Glasgow 
Lenoir 
Wayne 
Hyde 
..Jones 


The  above  three  districts  are  on  the 
lea^oast,  extending  from  the 
Virginia  line  southward  to  South 
Carolina.  They  are  called 
Eastern  districU.  ^ 

f  Halifax 
Northampton 
Martin 
Edgecomb 
Warren 
Franklin    ' 
^Nash 


Newbern, 
]0  Counties. 


Halifax, 
7  Counties. 


Districts. 


Counties. 


f  Orange 


Salisbury^ 
9  Counties. 


Chatham 

HiUsborough.  J  GranviUe 
«  AM       *•  ^      *%  Person 
7  Counties.      1  CasweU 

Wake 
(^Randolph 
^Rowan 
Cabarras 
Mecklenburg 
Rockingham 
-i  Iredell 
j  Surry 

I  Montgomery 
I  Stokes 
[Guildford 
r  Burke 
\  Rutherford 
<  Lincoln 
J  Wiikes 
V.  Bi^ncomb 
/  Cumberland 
V  Moore 
J  Richmond 
j  Robinson 
f  Sampson 
^Anson 
Fayette,  HitNborough,  and  Halifax, 
are  called  middle  districts,  q;id 
Salisbury  and  Morgan  w,esten» 
districts.      These  nve  districts, 
beginning  on  the  Virginia  line, 
cover  the  whole  state  west  of  the 
three    maritime  districts   before 
mentioned,  and  the  greater  part 
of  them  extend  quite  across  the 
state  from  north  to  south.  . 


Morgan, 
5  Counties. 


Fayette, 
6  Counties. 
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RtvsKs  AND  Capes.]  The  principal  rivers  of  North  CanEDi  ve 
tlie  Chowan,  and  its  branches,  Roanoke,  Tar,  Neus,  and  Cape  Fear, 
or  Clarendon.  Most  of  these  and  the  smaller  rivers  have  ban  at  tkdr 
mouths,  and  the  coast  furnishes  no  good  harboors  except  Cape  Fear. 
llic  prim-ipal  capes  are.  Cape  Fear,  Cape  Look-out,  and  Cvfe  Hatkcm. 

Climate,  soil,  and  pkoduce.]      The  western  hiU^  parts  of 
North  Carolina  are  as  healthy  as  any  part  of  America;  bot  in  the  flat 
country  near  the  sea-coast,  the  inhabitants,  during  the  samner  and  «a> 
tnmn,  are  subject  to  intermitting  fevers,  which  often  prove  &U2,  » 
bilious  or  nervous  symptoms  prevail.     North  Cairo] ina,  in  ils  iicbG4e 
width,  for  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,Nisa  dead  level.     A  great  pniportioe 
of  this  tract  lies  in  forests  and  is  barren.    On  the  banks  of  sone  of  the 
rivers,  particularly  of  the  Roanoke,  the  land  is  fertile  and  good.    Tbe 
western  hilly  parts  of  the  state  are  fertile^  and  fuU  of  springs  tad  rrro- 
lets  of  pure  water  mterspersed;  through  the  other  parts  are  gUes  of 
rich  swamp,  and  ridges  of  oak-land,  of  a  black  fertile  soil    Sixtj  or 
eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  country  rises  into  hills  and  noQirtuv,  as 
in  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.     Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  9sA  txi, 
^row  well  in  the  back  hilly  country;  Indian-corn,  and  pulse  c/aDkirds, 
in  all  parts.     Cotton  and  hemp  are  also  considerably  cultivated,  uui 
might  oe  raised  in  much  greater  plenty.    The  cotton  is  planted  ^etfij; 
the  stalk  dies  with  the  frost.    Tne  labour  of  one   man   will  prodace 
1 000  pounds  in  the  seeds,  or  250  fit  for  manufacturing. .   Tbe  bfgc  na- 
tural growth  of  the  plains  in  the  low  country  is  almost  univemllj  pitd^- 
pine,  which  is  a  tall  handsome  tree,  far  superior  to  the  pitdi-pio&  of 
the  northern  states.     The  swamps  abound  with  cypress  and  ha?  trrec. 

Character  and  manners')     The  people  of  Carolina  Kve  in 
OF  iNBABiTANTt.  J  the  samc  casy^  plentiful.  Slid  IvMi- 

rious  manner  with  the  Virginians  already  described.  Poverty  u  liere 
almost  an  entire  stranger;  and  the,  planters  are  tbe  most  ho^ntoble 
peonJe  that  are  to  be  met  with,  to  all  strangers,  and  especialfjr  to  tacb 
as,  Dy  accidents  or  misfortunes,  are  rendered  incapable  of  provicyng  for 
themselves.  The  general  topics  of  conversation  among  the  meD,  when 
cards,  the  bottle^  and  occurrences  of  the  day  do  not  iofeervcoe,  are 
neeroes,  the  prices  of  indigo,  rice,  tobacco,  &c. 

Less  attention  and  respect  are  paid  to  the  women  here  than  in  Aose 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  the  inhabitants  have  made  a  greater 
progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life.  Indeed,  it  is  a  truth,  con/imed  br 
observation,  that  in  proportion  to  the  advancement  of  civilbatioo,  ia 
the  same  proportion  will  respect  for  women  be  increased;  so  that  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  countries,  in  states,  in  towns,  and  in  frmilres, 
may  be  remarked  by  the  degree  of  attention  which  is  paid  by  busbsfids 
to  their  wives,  and  by  the  ^'oung  men  to  the  young  women. 

The  North  Carolinians  are  accused  of  being  rather  too  deficieot  m 
the  virtues  of  temperance  and  industry;  and  it  is  said  that  astiar^^ 
and  very  barbarous  practice  prevailed  among  the  lower  class  of  pcop!^, 
efore  the  revolution,  in  the  back  parts  ofVirginia,  North  and  Sootb 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  called  gfmging* :  but  we  have  lately  been  m- 
formed,  that  in  a  particular  county,  where,  at  the  court,  twenty  ycar^ 

*  The  dfficate  and  entertaimnq  diteriitm,  with  propriety  called  gomgingt  is  i^ui  r^- 
scribed.  When  two  boxers  are  wearied  with  fightioi  and  brutsiog  each  ocb«r,  tSt- 
come,  as  it  if  called,  to  close  quarters,  and  each  endeavours  to  twist  bis  fonhngtt*  -.n  r>* 
rar-l<jck$  of  his  antagonist.  When  these  are  fast  ciinched,  the  thumbs  are  #iTTyr4 
each  way  to  the  nose,  and  the  eyes  gently  turned  out  of  their  sockets.  Tbe  wcio/  iof  k  * 
*-xpcri»»«»ss  receiveir  shouts  of  appbuse  from  the  tportioff  tbraoc,  wbtk  bit  pnot  ^;^  — 
antagonist  is  lauf^hed  at  for  bii  misfor lane. 
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ago,  a  day  seldom  passed  without  ten  or  fifleen  boxing-matches,  it  is 
now  a  rare-thing  to  hear  of  a  fight. 

Population  and  trade.]    The  number  of  inhabitants  in  North - 
Caiplinain  1790  was  393,751,  of  whom  100,571  were  slaves. 

A  great  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  back  country,  consisting  of 
lobacco,  wheat,  Indian  corn,  &c.  is  carried  to  market  in  South  CarcHina 
and  Virginia.  The  southern  interior  counties  carry  their  produce  to 
Charles-town,  and  the  northern  to  Petersburg  in  Virginia.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  lower  parts  of  the  state  are  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  ro<iin, 
Indian  corn,  boards,  scantling,  staves,  shingles,  furs,  tobacco,  pork, 
lard,  tallow,  bees-wax,  myrtle-wax,  and  some  other  articles;  amount- 
ing in  the  year,  ending  September  SOth,  1791,  to  524,548  dollars. 
Their  trade  is  chiefly  with  the  West  Indies  and  the  northern  states. 

Religion  and  learning.]  The  Methodists  and  Baptists  are 
numerous  and  increasing  in  No|rt^  Carolina;  the  Moraviap^  have  seve- 
ral flourishing  setllenients  ip  the  upper  p^r^  of  this  state;  and  the 
Friends  or  Quakers  have  a  settlement  in  New-Garden,  in  Gu|Idfor4 
county,  and  several  congre?attQns  at  Pequiminsand  Pasquotank, 

The  general  assembly  oi  North  Carolina,  in  1789,  passed  a  law^  in* 
corpora  ting  forty  gentlemen,  hve  from  each  district,  as  trustees  of  the 
university  uf  North  Carolina.  The  general  assenibly,  in  December 
1791,  loaned  5,000i.  to  the  trustees,  to  enable  them  to  proceed  imme- 
diately with  their  buildings.  There  is  a  Very  good  academy  at  Waren- 
ton,  another  at  Williamsborough,  in  Granville,  and  three  or  four 
others  in  the  state  of  considerable  note. 

Chief  towns.]  Newbern  is  the  largest  town  in  North  Carglina, 
and  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  governors.  Edenton,  Wilmingr 
ton,  Halifax,  Hillsborough,  Salisbury,  and  Fayetteville,  h^ve  each  m 
their  turns  been  the  seat  of  the  general  assembly.  Raleigh,  situated 
near  the  centre  of  (he  sta^e,has  lately  been  established  as  the  metropolis. 

History  and  government.]  The  history  of  North  Carolina 
is  less  known  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  states.  From  the  best  ac* 
counts  that  history  aflbrds,  the  first  permanent  settlement  in  North 
Carolina  was  made  about  the  year  1710,  by  a  number  of  Palatines  from 
Germany,  who  had  been  reduced  to  circumstances  of  great  indigence 
by  a  calamitous  war.  The  infant  colony  remained  under  the  general 
government  of  South  Carolina  till  about  the  year  1729,  M;hen  seven  of 
the  proprietors,  for  a  valuable  consideration,  vested  their  property  and 
jjrisdiction  in  the  crown;  and  the  colony  was  erected  into  a  separate 
pro  vince,  by  the  n^roe  of  North  Carolina,  and  its  present  limits  esta- 
blished by  an  order  of  George  I|. 

By  the  constitution  of  this  state,  which  was  ratified  in  December 
1196,  all  legislative  authority  is  vested  in  two  distinct  branches,  both 
lependent  on  the  people,  viz.  a  Senate  apd  House  of  Commons,  which, 
>vhen  convened  for  business,  are  styled  the  General  Assembly.  The 
enate  is  composed  of  representatives,  one  from  each  county,  chosen 
innually  by  oallot.  The  House  of  Commons  consists  of  representa- 
ivcs  chosen  in  the  3ame  way,  two  for  eaioh  county,  and  one  for  eachf 
)f  the  towns  of  Edenton,  Newborn,  Wilmington,  Salisbury,  Hillsbo- 
ough,  Halifax,  and  Fayetteville. 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

SITUATION    AVD    EXTKVT, 

MilcFT.  Decrees. 

LcnfiSh     2007   u  .      ^     f  32  and  35  North  fait.         7  «. ««^ 
Breath    125  }  ^^*^^^"  178  and  81  West  long.       }  ^^ 

BouNDARies.]  fioU)CD£D  by  North  Carolina  on  the  North; 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  East;  and  on  the  South  and  Sautb-«est 
by  the  Savannah  rivef^  and  a  branch  of  its  head-waters»  caOed  Tngtio 
nvec,  which  divides  this  state  from  Georgia.  South  Carolina  u  ui* 
vided  into  nine  districts,  in  which  are  S8  counties,  as  follow: 

Counties.  Coontiesp 

Bbaufort      Di-  fHilton 

STRICT, 

on   the  sea- coast, 
between    Comba-- 
bee  and  Savannah 
rivers.  Chief  town 
Beaufort. 
Charl^-towv 

District, 
between     Sahtee 
and       Combahee 
rivers.  Cliief^ 

town    Charles- 
town.    W.  long. 
80-39.         N.  lat. 
32-45. 
George-Town    (  Winyah 

District, 
between      Santee     Williamsburg 
river    and    North -^ 
Carolina.      Chief  I  Kingston 
town      George- 
TOWN.  (^Liberty 

Cheraws     District,      west 


Lincoln 

Granville 

^Shrewsbury 
Charles-town 
Washington 
Marion 
Berkeley 
Colleton 
Bartholomew 


Orange     Di-    rLemhbetg 

strict,  1  ^ 

west   of  Beaufort  '  ^'*°8^ 
district.         Chief  )  Lcsiogton 
town     Or*hg«-(^^j^^^ 

ClarefidpQ 

Ridi^and 


BVRGR. 


D..f 


Cambd^n 

strict,  I   p       f-^j 

west    of  George  ]  [^^t. 
town  distnct.  ]  , 

Ninety-six  Di- T  Ab*>er?!e 

strict,  iKd^fl-^ 

Chief  town  Cam*  j  Ncx\bofT 
BRIDGE.  (Laurens 

PiNCKKEY        Dl-fYnit 

strict.        Chief  5  ^*6ester 
town  PiNCKNEY- jUnion 
viLLE.  {^Spartanbor^h 


George-town  district.  Chief  lownll  Marlborough.Ch«.«field.  D«. 
are  Gren VILLE  and  Chatham,  j       *"g  ***** 

Washington    District.      Chief7  «     ji  .       r^  .« 

A         11  V  reiKiletoB.  GreenviIie* 

town    PlNCK^ENSVILLE.  |  *  «««-^wa,  vricoiiriu^^ 

Rivers  and  canals.]  South  Carolina  is  watered  bj  nanv  lu- 
vigable  rivers,  the  principal  of  whicli  are  the  Savannah,  Cdisto,  Santcc*. 
Pedee,  and  tlieir  branches.  The  Santee  is  the  largest  river  in  Ac  statr - 
Those  of  a    secondary   size    are  the  Wakkamaw,  Black,  Coo^  r. 

.  Ashepoo^  and  Combanee  rivers.      A  canal  of  twenty-omc  mJei  .  " 

'length,  connecting  Cooper  and  Santee  rivers,  U  nearly  complctt./, 
which  it  is  estimated  will  cbst  400,000  dollars;  and  another  ranaJ  i, 
90on  to  be  begun,  to  unite  the  Edisto  with  i\\t  Ashley. 

Seas  and  harbours.]  The  only  sea  bordering  on  this,  is  t^  ^ 
Atlantic  Ocean,  which  is  so  shallow  near  tlie  coast,  that  a  ship  of  J"  > 
great  burden  cannot  approach  it,  except  in  some  few  plactrs.  1 ; : 
principal  harbours  in  South  Carolina  are  Winyaw^  or  George-tov«  r., 

<?harles-town,  and  Port-royal. 

Climate  and  air.]  Tbecrimateof  South CaroUiuiames in gcrer:^! 

with  that  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginiii,    The  weather,  « in  4II  Uo* 
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part  of  Aiqerica^  is  subject  to  sudden  transitions  from  heat  to  cold^  and 
from  cold  to  heat,  but  not  to  such  violent  extremities  as  Virginia.  The 
winters  are  seldom  severe  enougl/to  freeze  an  v  considerable  water,  affect-^ 
ing  unly  the  mornings  and  evenings;  the  frosts  have  never  sufficient 
strength  to  revisit  the  noon-da v  sun^  so  that  many  tender  plants,  which  do 
not  stand  the  winter  in  Virginia,  flourish  in  South  Carolina,  for  they  have 
uranges  in  great  plenty  near  Charles-town,  and  excellent  in  their  kinds, 
both  sweet  and  sour.  The  salubrity  of  the  air  is  different  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  Along  the  sea-coast,  bilious  diseases,  and  fevers  of 
various  kinds,  are  prevalent  between  July  and  October;,  one  cause  of 
which  is  the  low  marshy  country,  which  is  overflowed  for  the  sake  of 
cultivating  rice.  The  upper  country,  sikiated  in  the  medium  between 
extreme  heat  and  cold,  is  as  healthful  as  any  part  of  the  United  States. 

Soil,  produce,  and  face)  The  soil  of  South  Carolina  may  be 
ov  THE  COUNTRY.  )  divided  into  four  kinds:  first,  the  pine 
barren,  which  is  valuable  only  for  its  timber.  Interspersed  among  the 
pine  barren  are  tracts  of  land  firce  of  timber,  and  every  kind  of  growth, 
but  that  of  grass.  These  tracts  are  called  savamuu,  constituting  a  se- 
cond kind  of  soil,  good  for  grazing.  The  third  kind  is  that  of  the 
swamps  and  low  grounds  on  the  rivers,  which  is  a  mixture  of  black  loam 
and  fat  clay,  producing,  naturally,  canes  in  great  plenty,  cypress  hay<:, 
loblolly  pines,  &c.  In  these  swamps  rice  is  cultivated,  which  consti- 
tutes the  staple  commodity  of  the  state.  ^The  high  lands,  commonlv 
known  by  the  name  of  oak  and  hickory  lands,  constitute  the  fourth  kind 
ot'soil.  The  natural  growth  is  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  pine,  and  locu<;t. 
On  these  lands,  in  the  low  country,  Indian  corn  is  principally  culti* 
vated;  and  in  the  back  country,  likewise,  they  raise  tobacco  in  large 
quantities,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  hemp,  flax,  and  cotton.  From  ex« 
periments  which  have  been  made,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  olives,  silk, 
and  madder,  may  be  as  abundantly  produced  in  South  Carolina,  and  we 
may  add  in  Georgia  also;  as  in  the  south  of  France.  There  is  little  fruit  in 
^is  state,  especially  in  the  lower  parts  of  it.  They  have  oranges,  chiefly 
><jur,and  figs  in  plenty;  a  few  limes  and  lemons,  pomegranates,  pears,' 
md  peaches ;  apples  are  scarce,  and  are  imported  from  the  northern  states ; 
^neions,  especially  water-melons,  are  raised  here  in  great  perfection. 

Except  the  high  hills  of  San  tee,  the  Ridge,  and  some  few  other  hills, 
ills  coantry  is  like  what  is  called  the  upper  country, — is  one  extensive 
)^in,  till  you  reach  the  Tfyon  and  Ho^-bock  mountains,  220  miles 
lorih-wett  of  Charles- town.  Thaelcvation  of  these  mountains  above 
•ieir  base  is  3840  feet,  and  above  the  sea-coast  4640.  Their  summit 
5[>rd5  an  extensive  view  of  this  state.  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
The  setrcoast  is  bordered  with  a  chain  of  flne  islands,  the  soil  of  which 
^generally  better  adapted  to  the  culture  of  indigo  and  cotton  than  the 
^m  land,  and  less  suited  to  rice.  The  whole  state,  to  the  distance  of 
%Hty  or  a  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  is  low  and  level,  almost  without 

pebble,  and  is  httle  better  than  an  unhealthy  salt  marsh ;  but  the  coun- 
T),  asyoQ  advance  in  it,  improves  continually;  and  at  100  miles  di- 
^ance  from  Charle&-town,  where  it  begins  to  grow  hilly,  the  soil  is  of 

prodigious  fertilify,  fitted  for  every  purpose  of  human  life;  nor  caa 
uy  thing  be  imagined  more  pleasant  io  the  eye  than  the  variegated  dis* 
oiition  of  this  back  country.  Here  the  air  is  pure  and  wholesome,  and 
be  samnier  heat  much  more  temperate  than  on  the  flat  sandy  coast. 

In  South  Carolina  vegetation  is  incredibly  quick.  The  climate  an4 
^ii  have  something  in  them  so  kindly,  that  tlie  latter,  when  left  to  itself, 
viturally  throws  out  an  immense  quantity  of  flowers  and  flowering 
^mbs.    All  the  European  plants  arrive  at  pcrtection  here  beyond  that 
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tn  which  their  native  country  affords  them.  With  proper  oitaK aad 
encouraeement/silk,  wine,  and  oil,  might  be  produced  in  theseccb- 
nies;  of  the  first  we  have  seen  samples  equal  to  what  is  broujUb  m 
Irom  Italy.     Wheat  in  the  back  parts  yield  a  podigtous  racTait< 

From  what  we  have  observed,  it  appears  that  the  vegetable  pmdar- 
fions  of  this  state  are  wheat,  rice,  Indian  com,  barley,  oats, peis, bo?'-, 
hemp,  flax,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  olives^  oranges,  ciiron,  cyptevs,  «a- 
aafrsts,  oak,  walnut,  cassia,  and  pine-trees;  white  mulberry •trw^tn 
feeding  silk-worms;  sarsapariHa,  and  pines,  which  yield  tnrpcrdw, 
rosin,  tar,  and  pitch.  There  is  a  kind  of  tree  from  which  reman  oiz\ 
©xtraprdinary  virtue  in  curing  wounds;  and  another  whicii  yields  a  bin 
thought  to  be  little  inferior  to  that  of  Mecca.  There  are otbei  Lees 
besides  these,  that  yield  gums. 

South  Carolina  abounds  with  precious  ore<!,  such  a^  gold,i3«r,  lead, 
black-lead,  copper,  and  iron ;  but  it  is  the  misfortune  ot  thosewhoci:- 
rect  their  pursuits  in  searchof  them,  that  they  are  deficient  In  Ac  know- 
ledge of  chemistry,  and  too  frequently  make  use  of  im proper menstiuw:.; 
hi  extracting  the  respective  metals.  Tliere  are  likewise  rock-tn  ia. 
pyrites,  marble  beautifully  variegated,  abundance  of  chalk,  erode  i:-T. 
nitre,  and  vitriol.  The  Carohnas  produce  prodigious  qaanlilr©  tt 
honc}',  of  which  they  make  excellent  spirits,  and  mead  as  good  as  Mi- 
laga  sack.  Of  all  these  the  three  great  staple  commodities  atpresera 
are  the  indigo,  rice,  and  the  produce  of  the  pine.  Nothing  sorpr»e  so 
European  morfc  at  first  sight  than  the  size  of  the  trees  here,  wh^ 
in  Virginia  and  other  American  countries.  Their  trunks  are^ftota 
fifty  to  seventy  feet  high,  without  a  branch  or  limb;  and  ^^J^ 
above  thirty-six  feet  in  circumference.  Of  these -trunks,  ww  ^^ 
lowed,  the  people  of  Charles- town,  as  well  as  the  Indians,  make  canoe- 
which  serve  to  transport  provisions  and  other  goods  from  place  to  pa«' 
and  8ome  of  them  are  so  large,  tha't  they  will  carry  thirty  w  wty  w- 
rels  of  pitch,  though  formed  of  one  piece  of  timber.  Of  these  ^^ 
wise  made  curious  pleasure  boats.  There  are  al*>  a  varicff  o*  "^ 
cIdbI  roots;  among  others,  the  rattle-snake  root,  so  ^°"**'*J"^£lJr 
Indians  for  the  cure  of  poison;  and  the  venereal  root,  whicbittw*^* 
vegetable  regimen,  will  cure  a  confirmed  lues.  ^       ; 

Akimals/)  Theoriginal  animalsof  this  country  do  not  diffef®*' 
from  those  of  Virginia ;  but  in  both  the  Carol  inas  they  bav«  a  jtdi  ^^ 
variety  of  beautiful  ibwis.  All  theanimalsof  Europe  arc  herein  peLi|' 
black  cattle  are  multiplied  prodigiously;  tohave200orSOOcows»«^ 
common,  but  some  have  1000  or  upwards.  These  ramWe  w  »)  ^ 
pleasure  in  the  forest ;  biit  their  calves  being  separated  and  kcplifl  ^^ 
pastures  the  cows  rcturh  every  evening  to  them.  The  bqp  f^"^ 
the  same  manner,  and  return  like  the  cows;  these  are  very  nw"*^®**'**;^ 
many  run  quite  wikl,  as  well  as  horned  cattle  and  horses,  in  **/^^ 

Population  and  trade.]    The  number  of  inhabitants  io^- 
Carolina,  in  1790,  was  249,073,  including  107 ,094- slaves.  ^ 

The  little  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  manufactures  o«^-^   . 

vast  consumption  of  foreign  imported  atticles;  but  the  qo*"^*),^,, 

value  of  their  exports  generally  leave  a  balance  in  favour  of«^  *'* ' 

except  when  there  have  been  large  importaiions  of  ncgroc*.   ^[/'^ 

cipal  articles  exported  from  this  state  are  rice,  indigo,  tobacco,  Ji'^'" 

various  kinds,  beef,  pork,  cotton,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  turpcntoC  "'^ . 

wax,  lumber,  naval  stores,  cork,  leather, snake-root,  and  ginsenf.  >" 

most  successful  seasons,  there  have  been  as  many  as  J  *O,000  »n ; ' 

rice,  and  1,300,000  pounds  of  indigo,  exporled'in  a  year.   ^^^  '.  ' 

!    .^J^^^''  ^''^'^  ^^'^^  state  amounted  to  I,(593j267  doltors,tfrfi«' *' 
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Religion  and  learning.]  Since  the  revolution,  by  which  all 
denominations  were  put  on  an  equal  footings  there  have  been  no  diV 
pates  between  different  religious  sects.  They  all  agree  to  differ*.  The . 
upper  parts  of  this  state  are  settled  chiefly  by  presbyterians,  baptists, 
aod  methodists.  There  are  some  episcopalians^  but  the  presbyterians  and 
independents  are  most  numerous.  The  literature  of  this  state  is  but  at 
a  low  ebb.  Since  the  peace^  however,  it  has  begun  to  flourish.  There 
are  several  respectable  academies  in  Charles-town,  one  at  Beaufort,  on 
Port-Royal  island,  and  several  others  in  different  parts  of  the  state. 
Three  colleges  have  lately  been  incorporated  by  law,  one  at  Charles- 
town,  one  at  Winnsborough,  in  the  aistrict  of  Camden,  and  the  other 
at  Cambridge  in  the  district  of  Ninety-six.  The  legislature,  in  their 
session  in  January  1795,  appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  prac- 
ticability o^  and  to  report  a  plan  for^  the  establishment  of  schools  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  state. 

CfliBP  TOWNS.]  The  principal  towns  of  South  Carolina  are, 
Charles-town,  George-town,  Columbia,  and  Camden.  Charles-town 
h  by  &r  the  most  considerable  town  on  the  sea-coast  for  an  extent  of 
600  miles.  It  is  the  metropolis  of  South  Carolina,  andis  admirably  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  two  navigable  rivers,  one  of  which  is  naviga- 
ble for  ships  twenty  miles  above  the  town,  and  for  boats  and  large  ca- 
noes near  forty.  The  harbour  is  good  in  every  respect,  but  that  of  a 
bar,  which  hinders  vessels  of  more  than  200  tons  burden,  loaded,  from 
entering.  The  fortifications,  which  were  strong,  are  now  demolished  ; 
the  streets  are  well  cut ;  the  houses  are  largb  and  well  built ;  some  of 
them  are  of  brick,  and  others  of  wood,  but  all  of  them  handsome  and 
elegant,  and  rent  is  extremely  high.  The  streets  are  wide  and  straight,, 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles ;  those  running  east  and  west 
extend  about  a  mile  from  one  river  to  the  other.  In  17S7,  it  was  com- 
puted  that  there  were  1600  houses  in  this  city,  and  15,000  inhabitants, 
mcluding  54-00  slaves.  In  1791,  there  were  16,S[59  Inhabitants,  of 
whom  7684  were  slaves.  This  city  has  oflen  suffered  much  by  Are; 
the  last  and  most  destructive  happened  in  June  1796.  The  neignbour- 
hood  of  Charles-town  is  beautiful  beyond  description. 

Columbia  is  a  small  town  in  Kershaw  county,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Congaree,  just  below  the  confl  ue  nee  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad  rivers.  1 1 
is  now  the  seat  of  government;  but  the  public  offices  have,  in  some 
measure  been  divided,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lower  counties,  and  a  branch  of  each  retained  in  Charles-town. 

HisTO&Y  AND  government.]  The  first  English  expeditions  into 
Carolina  were  unfortunate.  None  of  them  had  success  till  the  year 
1663,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL  At  that  time  several  English  noble- 
meDj  and  others  of  great  distinction,  obtained  a  charter  from  tbecrown, 
investing  them  with  the  property  and  jurisdiction  of  this  country.  They 
parcelled  out  the  lands  to  such  as  were  willing  to  go  over  into  the  new 
settlement,  and  to  submit  to  a  system  of  laws,  whi<£  they  employed  the 
famous  Locke  to  conu>ose  for  them. 

They  began  their  nrst  settlement  at  a  point  of  land  towards  the  south-" 
ward  of  their  district,  between  two  navigable  rivers.  Here  th^y  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  city  called  Charles-town,  which  was  designed  to 
be,  what  it  is  now,  the  capital  of  the  province.  In  time,  however,  the 
disputes  between  the  charch-of-£ngland  men  and  dissenters  caused  a 
total  confusion  in  the  colony.  This  was  rendered  still  more  intolerable 
by  the  incursions  of  the  Inaians;  whom  they  had  irritated  by  their  inso- 
lence and  injustice.  In  order  to  prevent  the  fatal  consequences  of  these 

♦  Dr.  Morse. 
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Islands  and  rivers.]  The  wbple  coast  of  Georgia  is  bordered 
rith  islands^  th^  principai  of  which  are  Skidaw&y,  Wassaw^  Ossahaw, 
L  Catharine's,  Sapelo,  Flederica,  Jekyl,  and  Cun)beriand.  The  chief 
vers  of  Georgia  are  the  Savannaby  which  separates  it  from  South  Ca«  / 
)iina^  the  Ogeechee;  Alatamaha,  Turtle  River,  Little  Sitillai  Great 
itiila,  St.  Mary's,  and  Apalichicola, 

Climatb,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE.]    The  cHmate  of  Georgia  IS  ex« 
emelj  temperate :  the  winters  there  are  very  mild  and  pleasant.  Snovr 

seldom  or  never  seen :  nor  is  vegetation  oflen  prevented  by  severe 
osis«  The  soil  and  its  fertility  are  various,  according  to  situation  and 
tfferent  improvements.  The  eastern  part  of  the  state,  between  the 
lountains  and  the  ocean,  and  the  rivers  Savannah  and  St.  Mary's,  a 
*B£t  of  country  more  than  120  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  50 
)  80  east  and  west,  is  level,  without  a  hiH  or  titone.  At  the  distance  of 
bout  40  or  50  miles  from  the  sea<board  or  salt-marsh,  tlie  lands  bej^in 
>be  more  or  less  uneven,  until  they  gradually  rise  to  mountains.  The 
ist  chain  of  tlie  Alleghany,  or  Apalachian  mountains,  which  commence 
nth  Kaats  Kill,  near  Hudson  River,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  tcrmi-^ 
Ste  io  Georgia,  sixty  miles  south  of  its  northern  boundary.  From  the 
K>t  of  this  mountain  spreads  a  wide  extended  plain  of  the  richest  spil, 
bd  in  a  latitude  and  climate  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  most  of 
i^  productions  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  of  the  East  Indies.  Rice  is 
t  present  the  staple  commodity  of  the  state ;  tobacco,  wheat,  and  indi* 
;o,  arethe  other  great  articles  of  produce.  Besides  these,  the  country 
ieids  cotton,  silk,'  Indian  corn,  potatoes,  oranges,  figs,  olives,  and 
pomegranates.'  Most  of  the  tropical  fruits  would  tlourisU  in  this  state 
^th  proper  attention.  The  south-western  parts  of  Georgia,  and  the 
arts  of  £ast  and  West  Florida  which  lie  adjoininj^,  will  probably,  says 
Or.  Morse,  become  the  vineyard  of  America.  The  forests  coiibist  of  oak, 
3k:cory,  mulberry,  pine,  and  cedar. 

Population  and  trade.]  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  Georgia' 
sccording  to  the  census  of  1790,  amounted  to  82,548  of  whom  29,264' 
wett  slaves.  The  increase  by  emigration  has  been  very  considerable 
iince. 

The  chtefarticles  of  export  from  Georgia  are  rice,  tobacco,  indigo,  sago, 
^her,  naval  stores,  leather,  deer-skins,  snake*ruot,  myrtle,  and  l^ees- 
''^axjcom,  sud  live-stock.  The  planters  and  farmers  raise  large  stock* 
of  cattle,  from  1000  to  1500  head,  and  some  more.  The  value  in«ter^ 
Iwg  money  of  the  exports  of  Georgia,  in  1755,  was<i'l5,744. — in  1772, 
jt  121,677.— in  1790  value  in  dollars  491,472  ;  md  1796,  950,158  doi- 
^s-  io  1790,  the  tonnage  employed  in  this  state  was  28,540,  and  the 
number  of  American  seamen  1 1 ,225.  In  return  for  her  exports,  Georgia 
fcceives  West  India  goods,  teas,  wines,  clothing,  and  dry  goods  of  all 
l^inds:  from  the  northern  states,  cheese,  fish,  potatoes,  cyder,  and 
shoes.  The  imports  and  exports  are  principally  to  and  from  Savannah, 
which  has  a  fineliarbour,  and  is  the  place  where  the  principal  commer* 
^httiiness  of  the  state  is  transacted. 

Rbuoidm  and  learning.]  The  different  religious  gects  in 
l^eorgia  are  presbytetians,  episcopalians,  baptists,  and  metbodists* 

^l  ^^y^  ^^  ^^^  regular  ministers  among  them. 

^Qe  literature  of  this  state,  which  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  commencing 
on  a  plan,  which,  if  properly  carried  into  effect,  must  be  attended  with 
l^f  advantages.  A  college  with  ample  and  liberal  endowments  has 
^^^  iastitated  at  Louisville.    There  is  also  provision  made  for  the  in*, 
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Station  of  an  academy  in  each  county  of  die  state  to  be  wpporfcd 
from  the  same  funds,  and  considered  as  parts  and  members  of  ibe  ooie 
institution,  under  the  general  superintendance  and  directsoo  of  splen- 
dent and  board  pf  trustees,  selected  for  their  literary  accomplisfaBcris 
from  the  difTerent  parts  of  the  state,  and  invested  with  the  cafloiury 
powers  of  corporations.     This  institution  b  denominated  The  l/afrcr- 
uty  qf  Georgia,    The  funds  for  the  support  of  literary  in^titutioris  are 
principally  in  lands,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  50,000  acres,  a  grc^t 
part  of  which  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  at  present  very  Taloable ;  to- 
gether with  nearly  6,0001.  sterling,  in  bonds,  houses,  and  town  kk>  in 
Augusta.      Other  public  property,  to  the  amount  of  1,OOOL  in  each 
county,  has  been  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  building,  and  fonushin^ 
their  respective  academies. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  George  Whitfield  founded  an  orphan-boaseatSaraiH 
nah>  which,  after  his  death,  was  converted  into  a  college  forthe  edaca- 
tion' of  young  men  designed  chiefly  for  the  ministry.  The  foods  far  its 
support  are  chiefly  rn  rice  plantations  and  negroes.  On  the  dealkofibe 
Countess  of  Huntingdon,  to  whom  Mr.  Whitfield  bequeathed  this  priw 
perty,  as  trustee,  the  legislature,  in  the  year  1792,  pa^ssed  a  law,ve^;: 
It  in  13  commissioners,  with  powers  to  carry  the  original  intentiocs  oif 
Mr.  Whitfield  into  execution ;  and  in  memory  of  the  coontess  the  lesii' 
nary  is  styled  Huntingdon  College, 

Chief  TOWNS.]  The  principal  towns  in  Georgia,  are  Savannah.  At: - 
gus^,  and  Louisville.  Savannah,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  state,  is 
commodiously  situated  both  for  inland  and  foreign  trade,  seventemm/ib 
from  the  sea^  on  a  noble  river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  nav^ablekT 
boats  upwards  of  200  miles.  Ships  qT'300  tons  burden  can  lie  with  n 
six  yards  of  the  town,  and  close  to  a  steep  bank,  extending  near  a  aiit 
along  the  river  side.  The  town  is  regularly  built  in  the  form  of  a  fu- 
ralieTogram,"and  contained,  in  1787, 2,300  inhabitants.  In  the  a:a«n:j 
of  1796  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  town  was  consumed  by  iire. 

Augusta,  till  lately  the  seat  of  government,  is  sitnaied  in  a  fertile  ptain 
on  tlie  south-west  bank  of  the  Savannah  river,  at  a  bend  of  die  riftrr, 
where  it  is  near  500  yards  broad.  In  1787,  it  contained  aboat  Sv.X) 
houses. 

Louisville,  now  the  metropolis  of  the  state,  is  situated  on  therivrr 
Ogeechee,  seventy  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  convention  for  the  re- 
visal  of  the  constitution  sat  in  this  town  in  May  179.5,  and  appointed  tlte 
records  to  be  removed,  and  the  legislature  to  meet  here  in  tutore. 

History  and  govkrmmpnt.]  The  settlement  of  Georgia  irss 
Dfojectedin  1732,  when  several  public-spirited  noblemen,  andotheri, 
from  compassion  to  the  poor  of  these  kingdoms^  subscribed  a  coosider- 
able  sum,  which,  with  10,0001.  from  the  government,  was  given  to  pro- 
vide necessaries  for  such  poor  persons  as  were  willing  to  tramsport  them- 
selves into  this  province,  and  to  submit  to  the  regulations  imposed  on 
them.  In  process  of  time,  new  sums  were  raised,  and  new  inhabitant 
sent  over.  Before  the  year  1752,  upwards  of  1000  persons  weresett<»i 
in  this  province.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  expected,  that  the  inbabt- 
lants  of  Georgia,  removed,  as  they  were,  at  a  great  distance  from  thtiJ 
benefactors,  and  from  the  check  and  controul  of  those  who  bad«  r.atuial 
influence  over  them,  would  submit  to  the  magistrates  appointed  tog'* 
vern  them.  Many  of  the  regulations,  too,  by  which  thcv  were  bociui. 
were  very  improper  in  tliemselves,  and  deprived  the  GcbrTp:ian^  of  pri- 
vileges which  their  neighbours  enjoyed,  and  which,  a*  tlicy  uicrca*e»i»o 
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number  and  opulence^  they  thought  it  hard  they  shoald  be  deprived  of. 
From  these  corrupt  sourceii  arose  all  the  bad  humours  which  tore  to 
pieces  this  constitution  of  |i^vemment.  Dissentions  of  all  kinds  sprang 
upland  the  colony  was  on  the  brink  of  destruction^  when,  in  1732,  the 
government  took  it  under  their  immediate  care,  removed  their  particu- 
lar grievances,  and  placed  Georgia  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Caro^ 
linas. 

The  government  of  Georgia  is  vested  in  a  governor,  executive  coun* 
cll  of  twelve,  and  house  of  assembly  of  seventy-two  representatives. 


TENNESSEE. 


r  Washington 


SITUATION   AND   EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees. 

Length    560  7      .    ,  C  81  and  91  West  longitude. 

Breadth  105  j      D«iween       1 33  ^^^  3g  3^.  ^^^^^  latitude. 

Boundaries  and  divisions.]  OOUNDED,  North,  by  Ken- 
tucky, and  part  of  Virginia ;  East,  by  the  Stone,  Yellow,  Iron,  and  Bald 
Mountains,  which  divide  it  from  North  Carolina  ;  South,  by  South  Ca- 
rolina and  Georgia;  West,  by  the  Mississippi*. 

This  extensive  territory  is  divided  into  three  districts;  Washington^ 
Hamilton,  and  Mero ;  and  fourteen  counties,  as  foilow  : 

Counties.  Counties. 

{Davidson 
Sumner 
Robertson 
Montgomery 
^^  Hawkins 
rKnox 
I  Jefferson 
<  Servier 
I  Blount 
(.Grainger 
The  population,  according  to  an  estimate  made  in  November,  1795, 

was  77,262. 

Rivers  and  mountains.]  The  Tennessee,  called  also  the  Chero- 
kee, and,  absurdly,  the  Hogohcge  river,  is  the  largest  branch  of  the 
Ohio.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia,  latitude  37 «,  and  pursues 
a  course  of  about  1000  miles  south  and  south-west,  nearly  to  latitude 
34<',  receiving  from  both  sides  a  number  of  large  tributary  streams.  It 
then  wheels  about  to  the  north  in  a  circuitous  course,  and  mingles  with 
the  Ohio,  nearly  sixty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

The  Cumberland  mountains,  in  its  whole  extent  from  the  great  Kan- 
haway  to  the  Tennessee,  consist  of  the  most  stupendous  piles  of  craggy 
rocks  of  any  mountain  in  the  western  country.  In  several  parts  of  it, 
for  miles,  it  is  inaccessible,  even  to  the  Indians  on  foot.  In  one  place 
particularly,  near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  most  remark-  * 

*  About  seven  and  a  half  milUoni  of  acres  of  tliis  tract  only  bavt  been  yet  purcbaf*-" 
fromtbcIndUns. 


«r    L-  _A      1  Sullivan 
Washington  J  q^^„^ 

«listnct     ^Carter 


Hamilton 
district 
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Me  ledge  of  rocks,  of  aboat  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  200  feel  tkkl, 
sbowing  a  perpendicular  face  to  the  !K>uth-east,  more  nohHc  and  gnnd 
than  any  artificial  fortification  in  the  known  world,  and  apparently  equi 
in  point  of  regularity.  Through  this  stupendous  pile,  acceding  to  a 
modern  hypothesis,  had  the  waters  of  all  the  upper  branches  of  theTtai* 
nessee  to  force  their  way. 

The  Enchanted  Mountain,  about  two  miles  sooth  of  Brass-towiit  if 
fiiroed  for  the  curiosities  on  its  rocks.  There  are,  in  several  rock.«,a  nuo- 
bejr  of  impressions  resembling  the  tracks  of  tarkevs,  bears,  horses,  ird 
human  being<;,  as  visible  and  perfect  as  they  could  be  made  in  sdoh'  or 
sand.  The  mtter  were  remarkable  for  havine  unifbnnly  sis  toes  each ; 
one  ODhf  excepted,  which  appeared  to  be  the  print  ot  a  negro's  foot. 
One  of^  these  tracks  was  very  lar^ ;  ihe  length  of  the  feet  sixteen  m-» 
ches,  the  distance  of  the  extremities  of  the  outer  toes  thirtera  inche>. 
One  of  the  horse-tracks  was  of  an  uncommon  size.  The  transverse  and 
conjugate  diameters  were  eight  by  ten  inches ;  |>erhaps  the  boc^  which 
the  great  warrior  rode.  What  appears  most  in  favour  of  their  being 
the  real  tracks  of  the  animals  they  represent,  is  the  circumstance  of  trc 
horses'  feet  having  slipped  several  inches,  and  reco%'cred  again, and  tbj 
figures  having  all  the  same  direction,  like  the  trail  of  a  company  oo  a 
journey.  If  it  be  a  lusus  Naiurw^  the  old  dame  never  sported  more 
seriously :  if  the  operation  of  chance,  perhaps  there  was  never  mom  ap- 
parent design.  If  it  be  the  work  of  art,  it  may  be  intended  to  ptfj»e- 
tuate  the  remembrance  of  son&e  remarkable  event  of  war^  or  some  battle 
ibu^t  there.  The  vast  heaps  of  stones  near  the  place,  said  to  be  tombs 
of  warriors  slain  in  battle,  seem  to  favour  the  latter  supposition.  The 
texture  of  the  rocks  is  soft :  the  part  on  which  the  sun  had  the  greatest 
influence^  and  which  was  the  most  iadurated,  could  easily  be  cot  with 
a  knife,  and  appeared  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  pipe -stone.  Some  of 
the  Cherokees  entertain  an  opinion  that  it  always  rains  when  any  penoo 
visits  tlie  place,  as  if  sympathetic  Nature  wept  at  the  recollection  of  tbc 
dreadful  catastrophe  which  these  figures  were  intended  to  commemorate. 

Animals.]  A  few  years  since,  this  country  abounde4  v<^ith  brge 
herds  of  wild  animals,  improperly  called  buflaloes;  but  the  improvident 
or  ill-dispo^d  among  the  first  settler^  destroyed  multitudes  of  them  OBt 
of  mere  wantonness.  They  are  still  to  be  found  on  some  of  the  socth 
branches  of  Cuinberland  river.  Elk  or  moose  are  seen  in  many  places, 
chiefly  among  the  mountains.^  The  deer  are  become  comparatively 
siDarce>  so  that  no  person  makes  a  business  of  hunting  them  for  their  skmt 
only.  Enough  of  bears  and  wolves  yet  remain.  Beavers  and  otters 
are  caught  in  plenty  in  the  upper  branches  of  Cumberland  and  Ken- 
tucky rivers. 

CoMMrRCB.]  This  country  furnishes  many  valuable  articles  of  ex- 
port, such  as  fine  waggon  and  saddle  horses,  beef,  cattle,  ginsez^  deer- 
skins, and  furs,  cotton,  hemp,  and  flax,  which  may  be  transported  by 
land ;  also  iron,  lumber,  pork,  and  ftour,  which  might  be  exported  in 
great  quantities,  if  the  navigation  of  Uie  Mississippi  were  opened  ;  bot 
uere  arc  few  of  the  inhabitants  who  understand  commerce,  or  are  pos- 
sessed of  pVoper  capitals ;  of  course,  it  is  badly  managed. 

RsticioK.]  The  presbv teriaus  are  the  prevailing  denomination  of 
Christians  in  this  district.  Tney  have  a  presbytery,  called  the  Abingdon 
presbytery,  established  by  act  of  synod,  which,  in  1788,  ctmsisted  of 
twenty-three  large  congregations. 

Chief  TOWNS.]  Knokville  is  the  seat  of  ffovernment  in  Tennessee. 
Tt  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  a  flourishing  situation,  and  enjoys  a  coaioiw- 
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cication  with  every  part  of  the  United  States  by  post.  A  college  hot 
been  established  here  by  government,  called  Blount  college.  The  other 
principal  towns  are  Nashville  and  Jonesborough. 

History  and  covsRNMtFiT.]  The  eastern  parts  of  this  district 
were  explored  by  colonds  Wood,  Patton,  Ruchanan,  captain  Charlei 
Campbell,  and  Dr.  T.  Walker  (each  of  whom  were  concerned  in  large 
grants  of  land  from  the  government]^  as  early  as  between  the  years  1740 
and  1750.  In  1753,  at  the  commencemcftt  of  the  French  war,  not  mor» 
than  fifty  families  had  settled  here,  who  were  either  destroyed  or  driven 
off  by  the  Indians,  before  the  close  of  the  following  year.  It  remained 
uninhabited  till  1765,  when  the  settlement  of  it  recominenced  ;  and,  in 
1773,  the  country  as  far  west  as  the  long  island  of  Holslein,  an  extent 
of  more  than  120  miles  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  had  become  to* 
lerably  well  peopled. 

In  1785,  in  conformity  to  the  resolves  of  congress,  of  April  25, 1784^^ 
the  inhabitants  of  this  district  essayed  to  form  themselves  into  a  body 
politic,  by  the  name  of  the  State  of  Fa  ank  i.a  n  p ;  but  differing  amon^ 
themselves,  as  to  the  form  ofgovemment,  and  other  matters,  in  the  issue 
of  which  some  blood  was  shed,  and  being  opposed  by  some  leading 
persons  in  the  eastern  parts,  the  scheme  was  given  up,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants remained  in  general  peaceable  until  1796,  when  a  convention  waft 
held  at  Knoxville,  and  on  the  6th  of  February  the  constitution  of  the 
State  of  Tennessee  was  signed  by  every  member  of  it.  Its  principles 
pjomlse  to  ensure  tlie  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  people. 


TERRITORY  North-West  of  the  OHIO. 

SITUATION  AND  EXT£NT. 

Miles.    ,  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

Length   900  \  |^.,.^„„   5  ^7  and  50  north  lat.    7      ^, ,  nnn 
Breadth  700  J  ^^^^^^  1 8 1  and  98  west  Ion.   f     *^  ^'^ 

Boundaries  and  divisions.]  XhIS  extensive  tract  of  countrj^ 
i%  boun4ed.  North,  by  part  of  the  northern  boundary  line  of  the  United 
States;  East,  by  the  lakes,  and  Pennsvlvania  ;  South,  by  the  Ohio  ri- 
ver ;  West,  by  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Hutchins^  the  late  geographer  of 
the  United  States,  estimates  that  this  tract  contain  26S,0*^>000  acres^ 
of  which  4S,04O,000  are  water.  -  ^ 

That  part  of  this  territory  in  which  the  Indian  titles  is  extinguished, 
by  being  purchased  from  them,  and  which  is  settling  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  is  divided  into  the  following  five  counties : 

Counties.  When  erected.        Counties.  When  erected. 


Washington July  26,  1788 

Hamilton    Jan.  2,  1790 

St.  Clair April  27,  1790 


Knox June  20,  1790 

Wayne  1796 


Rivers.]  The  Muskingum  it  a  gentle  river,  confined  by  banks  so 
high  as  to  prevent  its  overflowing.  It  is  250  yards  wide  at  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Ohio,  and  navigable  by  large  bateaux  and  barges  to  the 
Tbice  L^,  and  by  small  ones  to  the  lake  at  iU  head.  The  Hockhock- 
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ing  resembles  the  Muskingum^  though  somewhat  inferior  m  siae.  The 
Scioto  is  a  larger  river  than  either  of  the  preceding^  and  open^&sore 
extensive  navigation.  One  hundred  and  seventy-six  miles  above  ^.e 
Ohio,  and  eighteen  miles  above  the  Missouri^  the  lilioob  emptia  ibeif 
into  the  Mississippi,  from  the  north-east,  by  a  mouth  about  400  }%rdi 
wide. 

Face  of  the  countbt,7     The  lands  on  the  vations  streasi 

SOIL,  productions,  &c.  3  which  fall  into  the  Ohio  are  interspefa- 
ed  with  all  the  variety  of  soil  that  conduces  to  pleasantness  ofsituatiizr:, 
and  lays  the  foundation  for  the  wealth  of  ^  agricultural  and  iiasu- 
lacturing  people. 

The  sugar-maple  is  a  roost  valuable  tree.  Any  number  of  iclubi- 
tants  may  be  constantly  supplied  with  a  suiHciency  of  sugar  by  p^eserr* 
ing  a  few  of  these  trees  for  the  use  of  each  family.  One  tree  wUljkld 
^bout  ten  pounds  of  sugar  a  year,  and  the  labour  is  very  tridin^. 

Springs  of  excellent  water  abound  in  every  part  of  this  territorr;  and 
small  and  large  streams,  suitable  for  mills  and  other  purposes,  are  ioisf- 
spersed,  as  ifto  prevent  any  deficiency  of  the  conveniences  of  bfc. 

No  country  is  better  stocked  with  wild  game  of  every  kind.  Ibcxl* 
merable  herds  of  deer  and  wild  cattle  are  sheltered  in  the  graves,  acd 
fed  in  the  extensive  bottoms  that  every  wjiere  abound ;  an  onqoetfi^^* 
able  proof  of  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil.  Turkeys,  geese,  daclti, 
swans,  teal,  pheasants,  partridge,  &c.  are,  firom  observation,  belierei 
to  be  in  greater  plenty  here  than  the  tame  poultry  are  in  any  port  of  the 
old  settlements  in  America. 

The  rivers  are  well  stored  with  fish  of  various  kinds»  and  nanj  o: 
tliem  of  an  excellent  quality.  They  are  generally  large,  thoaghol  dii- 
ferent  sizes :  the  cat-fish,  which  is  the  largest,  and  of  a  delickusfiavoir, 
weighs  from  six  to  eighty  pounds. 

The  number  of  old  forts  found  in  this  western  country  are  the  admi- 
ration of  the  curious.  They  are  mostly  of  an  oblong  fbnn,  situated  oa 
strong  well-chosen  ground,  and  contigious  to  water.  When,  br  ir&or., 
and  for  what  purpose  these  were  thrown  iip,  is  uncertain,  iber an? 
undoubtedly  very  ancient,  as  there  is  not  the  least  visible  difisftnce  m 
the  aee  or  size  of  the  timber  growing  on  or  within  these  ferts,  and  tkat 
which  grows  without ;  and  the  natives  have  lost  all  tradition  respecting 
tliem. 

Government.]  By  an  ordinance  of  congress,  passed  the  ISiB  <•*' 
July,  1787,  this  country,  for  the  purposes  of  temporary  govemmcnt,  ww 
erected  into  one  district,  subject,  however,  to  a  division,  when  circiun- 
stances  shall  make  it  expedient. 

In  the  same  ordinance  it  is  provided,  that  congress  shaU  appoint  a 
governor,  whose  commission  shall  continue  in  force  three  yens,  onlest 
sooner  revoked. 

The  governor  mwtt  reside  in  the  district,  and  have  a  (reehoU  estate 
therein  of  1000  acres  ofland,  while  in  the  exercise  of  his  office. 

Congress,  from  time  to  time,  are  to  appoint  a  secretary,  to  continsr 
in  office  four  years,  unless  sooner  removed,  who  must  reside  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  have  an  estate  of  500  acres  ofland  while  in  office. 

The  same  ordinance  of  xongress  provides  that  there  shall  be  fermrl 
in  this  territory  not  less  than  three  nor  more  than  five  states ;  and  whtn 
any  of  the  said  states  shall  have  60,000  free  inhabitants  therein,  such 
state  shall  be  admitted  by  its  delegates  into  the  congress  of  (he  Umtei 
States^  on  an  equal  footing  witli  tne  original  states,  and  shall  be  at  I)* 
berry  to  form  a  permanent  constitution  and  state-govemment,  provided 
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!onstitation  and  government  so  to  be  formed  shall  be  renubltcaD, 
0  &r  as  it  can  be  consistent  with  the  general  interest  of  tne  confe* 
/.  Such  admiision  should  be  allowed  at  an  earlier  period^  and 
there  may  bea  less  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  state  than  SO^OCX). 
e  settlement  of  this  country  has  been  checked  for  several  years  past 
i  unhappy  Indian  war.  Of  this^  however,  an  amicable  termma- 
K)k  place  on  the  3d  of  August*  1795,  when  a  treaty  was  conclud- 
nee  which  a  trade  has  been  opened,  by  a  law  of  congress,  with 
dians,  on  such  a  liberal  footing  as  promises  to  give  permanency 
treaty,  and  security  to  the  frontier  inhabitants. 


WEST    INDIES. 


ive  abeady  observed,  that  between  the  two  continents  of  A  me* 
I  multitude  of  islands  which  we  call  the  West  Indies,  and  which* 
are  worth  cultivation,  now  belongto  five  European  powers, 
itain,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  As  the  climate 
'Hs  of  these  islands  differ  widely  frpm  what  we  can  form  any 
/  what  we  perceive  at  home,  we  shall,  to  avoid  repetition, 
hem  in  general,  and  mention  some  other  particulars  that  are 

0  the  West  Indies. 

Date  in  all  our  West-India  islands  is  nearly  the  same,  allowing 
ccidental  differences  which  the  several  situations  and  quah* 
lands  themselves  produce.  As  they  lie  within  the  tropici^ 
n  goes  quite  over  their  heads,  passing  beyond  them  to  the 
never  returning  farther  from  any  of  them  than  About  thirty 
the  south,  they  are  continually  supjeoted  to  the  extreme'of  a 
would  be  intolerable,  if  the  trade-wind,  rising  gradually  as 
lers  strength,  did  not  blow  in  upon  them  from  the  sea,  and 
air  in  sudi  a  manner,  as  to  enable  them  to  attend  to  their 
ren  under  the  meridian  sun.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the 
ces,  a  breeze  begins  to  be  perceived,  which  blows  smartly 
d,  as  it  were  from  the  centre,  towards  the  sea,  to  all  points 
iss  at  once. 

le  manner,  when  thg  sun  has  made  a  great  progress  towards 
Cancer,  and  becomes  in  a  manner  verticsu,  he  draws  after 
2st  body'  of  clouds  as  shield  the  earth  from  his  direct  beams; 
g  into  rain,  cool  the  air,  and  refresh  the  country,  thirsty 
r  drought,  which  commonly  reigns  from  the  beginning  of 
;  iatter  end  of  May. 

n  the  West  Indies,  (and  we  may  add  in  the  East  Indies) 
ins  so  moderate  as  with  us.  Our  heaviest  rains  are  but 
t  i  vely .  They  are  rather  floods  of  water,  poured  from  tlie 
procligious  impetuosity ;  the  rivers  rise  in  a  moment ; 

1  Jakes  are  formed,  and  in  a  short  time  all  the  low  coun* 
iter'**^*  Hence  it  is,  the  rivers  which  have  their  source 
)iQs  swell  and  overflow  their  banks  at  a  certain  season  ; 
i  virere  the  ancients  in  their  idea  of  the  torrid  zone,  that 

t  to  be  dried  and  scorched  up  with  a  continued  and  fer** 

See  ^Watson's  Journey  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darieo. 
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get  very  great  encouragement.  But  it  is  the  misfortnoe  «  die  Weft 
Indies,  that  pbyficians  and  furgeoos  e\'en  outdo  the  planter  sadcxi- 
chant  in  accumulating  riches. 

The  prefent  ftate^'of  the  population  in  the  Britiih  Weft  Indies  s:- 
pears  to  be  about  65,000  whites,  and  455,000  bladis.  There  a  ia?- 
wife  in  each  of  the  iflands  a  confiderabTe  number  of  mixed  Wftid,  ani 
native  blacks  of  finee  condition.  In  Jamaica  diey  are  rcckflotd  v 
10,000;  and  they  do  not  fall  fliort  of  the  lame  number  in  all  odiei  iL:  t. 
coUedively  taken.  The  whole  inhabitants,  therefore,  may  pra|«i^  V 
divided  into  four  great  claiTes:  1.  European  whites^  2.  Creole  or  vlum 
whites;  3.  Creoles  of  mixed  bipod  and  iree  native  black:i}  4.  Negroci  l 
a  ftate  of  llavery. 

The  iilai^ds  of  the  Weft  Indies  lie  in  the  fbni;  of  a  bov,  or  (an  i- 
cle,  ftretching  almoft  from  the  coaft  of  Florida  north,  to  the  rirer  On  - 
noque,  in  the  main  Continent  of  Soutb  America.  Some  call  tbem  thr 
Ciribbees,  from  the  fM  inhabitants  ^  though  this  is  a  term  thatnrnc 
geographer^  confine  to  the  Lec'u.'ard  Iflands.  Sailors  difiioguifli  tkx 
into  Windward  and  Leeward  Iflands,  with  regard  to  the  ufual  cren-* 
of  ibips  from  Old  Spain,  or  the  Canaries,  to  Carthagena,  ox  Nev  Spi  n 
and  PoFtobeUo.— The  geographical  tables  aad  maps  di^iu^ih  tban  ini' 
the  great  and  little  Antilles. 

JAMAICA.]  This  illand,  w^iich  is  the  firft  belonging  to  Gi«!  B:  - 
tain,  and  alfo  the  molt  important  that  we  arrii'e  at  after  kaving  Yk:  i^. 
lies  between  the  75th  and  79th  degrees  of  weft  longirode  from  Laii-. 
and  between  17  and  18  north  latitude.  From  tlie  eaft  and  veli  ir  l*  <:i 
l^igth  about  140  miles^  and  in  the  middle  about  60  in  breodtii,  gn^^ - 
ing  iefs  towards  each  end,  in  the  form  of  an  c^^  It  lies  oeai  -i^*  • 
miles  fnuth~we(l  of  England. 

This  ifland  is  interfefted  with  a  ridge  of  fleep  rocks,  heaped  bv  i'*- 
frequent  earthquakes  in  a  ftupendou^  manner  upon  one  anoiiirr.    Ti'i' 
rocks,  though  containing  no  foil  on  their  furtace,  are  covered  vnti  1 
great  \-ariety  of  beautiful  trees,  flouriftiing  in  a  perpetual  l"pr:i^;  ti*'> 
are  nouriftied  by  the  rains  which  often  tall,  or  the  miftsuhirii  tv* - 
nually  brood  on  the  mountains,  and  which,  thrir  root  penrtiatiXK:  t  ;• 
crannies  of  the  rocks,  induftrioufly  feck  out  for  tlieir  own  fuj^wrL  V'  <  ^^ 
the  rocks  iffue  a  vaft  number  of  fmall  rivers  of  pure  wholeiomc  w-itf-. 
which   tumble  down  in  catara6b?,  and,   together  with  the  ftt^r/-'- 
height  of  the  rhountain^,  and  the  bright  verdure  of  the  trees  ihr-d 
which  they  flow,  form  a  moft  delightful  landfcape.   On  each  fide  <<  il- 
chain  of  mountains  are  ridges  of  lower  ones,  w^hich  dimbiiih  2»  i^^ 
remove  from  it.     On  tliefe  cofiee  grorws  in  great  plenty.    The  vall'  •• » 
or  plains  between  thofe  ridges  are  level  be)'ond  what  is  ordinary  in  u.*  ti 
other  countries,  and  die  foU  is  prodigioufly  fertile. 

The  longeft  day  in  fummer  is  about  thirteen  Iiours,  and  tlie  fti^r*-  ^ 

in  winter  about  eleven;  but  the  moft  ufual  divifions  of  the  k^ms  "i 

tlie  Weft  Indies  are  into  the  dry  and   wet  feafoos.     The  sir  01  t:.  • 

ifland  is,  in  moft  places,  exceliiveiy  hot,  and  tmfarourablc  id  Eunf  -'« 

conttitutions|  but  the  cool  fearbreezes,  which  fct  in  crcry  nwiDaii:  >i 

ten  o'clock,  render  tlie  heat  uoore  tolerable :  and  the  air  npaa  thr  b  .- 

groimds  is  temperate,  pure,  and  coolitig.    It  lightens  al|naft  cyay  wz-* 

but  without  much  thundftr,  which,  when  ithappcois,  is  very  terrible.  J"-' 

roars  with  aftqnifhing  louthiefs  j  and  the  lightning  in  thefe  viulrnt  fie:*'  ■ 

frequently  does  great   damage.     In    February  or  March   ihtj  c\:    ' 

earthquakes,  of  which  yre  (hall  fpcnk  hereafter.     During  tlir  nuril-  * 

May  and  Odober,  the  rains  are  extrexnciy  violent,  and  conunuc  U': ^  - 
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for  A  fortniglit  tc^ethcr.  In  the  plains  are  foand  fevcral  fait 
ins;  and  in  the  moiiQtains^  not  far  fcom  Spanifh-Town^  is  a  hot 
of  great  medicinal  virtues.  It  gives  relief  in  tlic  dry  bellj-ach, 
.  excepting  the  bilious  and  yeJlow  fever,  is  one  of  the  moft  terrible 
ial  diftempers  of  Jamaica. 

ir  is  the  greateft  and  moft  valuable  production  of  this  ifland.  Co- 
??  formerly  cultivated  in  it  to  a  great  extent.  It  prcjdures  alfo  gin- 
J  tJie  pimento,  or,  as  it  is  called,  Jamaica  pepper;  jthe  \vild  cin* 
free,  wliofcbark  is  fo  ufeful  in  tnedicinej  the  matichineel,  wliofe 
bough  uncommonly  delightful  to  the  trye.^  contains  one  of  tlie 
loifons  in  nature;  the  mahogany,  in  fuch  life  m  itii  our  cabinet- 

and  of  the  moft  valuable  qwalitj';  but  this  w/kwJ  begins  to  wear 
i  of  late  is  very  dear.  Excellent  cedars^  of  a,  large  iize,  and  du- 
he  cabbage-tree,  remarkable  for  tl>e  liardijefs  of  its  wood,  which 
ry  is  incormptible,  and  hardly  yi^Ws  to'  any  kind  of  tool  j  the 
lifording  oil,  much  efteemed  by  the  favagcs,  both  in  food  and 
i-y  tiie  foap-tree,  whofe  berries  infwer  all  purpofes  of  wafhing; 
igrove  and  olive-bark,  ufeful;  to  tanners:  the  Aiftic  and  red- 
tiie  dyers;  and  lately  the  log^^nod.  The  indigo  pUnt  -was  for- 
ich  cultivated  j  and  the  cotlon-^ree  is  ftill  fo.  No  fort  of  Eu- 
-ail)  grows  here;  they  h^x  oi^ly  pulze  or  Indian-corn,  Guinea- 
is  of  varioiM  kinds,  but  none  of  tliem  refembling  ours,  with 
■  roots.  Fruits,  as  hiis  bec;n  already  obfervcd,  grow  in  great 
itn^ns,  Seville  md  China  oranges,  commgn  and  fwept  lemons^ 
idocks,  pomegranates,  mamees,  .iburfops,  papas,  pipe-apples, 
»p]e.s,  ftar-apples,  prickly  p^rs,  allicada-pears,  melons,  pom- 
ivas,  and  feveral  JciixU  of  berries,  alfo  garden-ftu^  in  great 
1  good.  The  cattle  b^red  on  tliis  iiland  are  but  few;  thei^ 
(gh  and  lean;  the  muttpn  and  lamb  are  tolerable;  they  haye 
ity  of  hogs;  roai^  plantations  have  hundreds  of  thejn,  and 

is  exceedingly  fweet  and  delicate.  Their  horfes  are  fmall, 
;  and  hardy,  and,  when  well  made,  generally  fell  for  301.  or 
^.  Jamaica  likewife  fupplies  the  apothecary  witli  gualacum^ 
,  chinia,  callia,  and  tamarinds.  Among  tlie  animals  are  tlie 
a  turtle,  and  the  alligator.  Here  are  all  forts  of  fowl,  wild 
ind  in  particular  more  parrots  than  in  any  of  the  other  i^nds; 
roquets^  pelicans,  snipes,  teal,  Guinea-hens,  geefe,  ducka, 
<; ;  the  humming-bird,  and  a  great  variety  of  others.  The 
bays  abound  with  fifti.    The  mountains  breed  numberlefs 

other  noxious  animals,  as  the  fens  and  raarihes  do  the  guana 
nvafp$  but  thefe  laft  are  not  venonious.  Among  the  mfeds 
,  or  chegoe,  which  eats  into  the  ner^'ous  or  membr^^oys 
dcfli  of  the  negroes;  and  the  white  people  are  fome^imes 
I  them.  Thefe  ipfeds  get  into  any  part  pt'  Uv5  Jxxly,  but 
trgH  and  feet,  where  they  breed  in  great  numUrr^*  and  ihut 
p  in  a  bag.    As  fooii  as  the  perTop  feels  them,  which  is  not 

AAreek  after  they  have  been  in  the  body,  they  pick  them  out 
s   or  point  of  a  penknife,  taking  care  to  dellroy  the  bag  en? 
one  of  the  brefd,  yrhich  4ire  like  nits,  may  be  left  behind, 
nes  get  into  the  toes,  and  cat  the  flefti  to  tlje  very  bone. 
(   vas   CNriginally  a  part  of  th^e  Spanifti  empire  in  Ame|ica, 

Its  had  b^n  made  upon  it  by  tlie  Englifti,  prior  to  ^Q^^i 
t  till  this  year  that  Jamaica  was  reduced  updef  puf  dpmi- 
.vc^ll  bad  iitted  out  a  fquadron,  under  Pemi  affd  Y^^ibles, 

Spnnii)i  ii)an4  of  Hifpanio^a^  but  thejre  this  fquadroi)  >i'a^ 

3  P2  * 
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uiifucceGml.  The  comnianders,  of  their  own  accord,  to  m\t  iar  tiv.s 
misfortune,  made  a  defcent  on  Jamaica,  and,  ha\ing  canieiJ  liicapL.  , 
St  Ja-To,  foon  compelled  the  whole  illand  to  furrcfuder.  Ever  fci^  :t 
has  bc^en  fubjea  to  the  Englilh,  and  the  govermneat  of  it  is  0!ie  d  v^ 
richt  ft  places,  next  to  that  of  Ireland,  in  the  dilpofal  of  the  ao^v.,  v- 
ftanding  falarv  being  2,5001.. per  annum,  and  the  artcY^y  c ^T.ru  '  ^ 
voting  tlie  governor  as  much  more  3  which,  with  the  mher  pcrqai:.i  . 
make  it  on  the  whole  little  interior  to  10,0001.  per  annum. 

We  have  already  obfened,  that  the  government  of  all  the  Aroer  ti 
iflaiids  is  the  fame,  namely,  that  kind  which  %ve  hivc  formerly  deter  vi 
under  the  name  of  a  royal  government,  llif  ir  religimi  txi  u  univa- 
fallv  of  the  church  of  England  j  though  they  have  no  l-A^h^,  the  bit.  :. 
ot/LoudQus  commiflary  being  the  chief  religious  macutntc  m  it  i- 

^^  About  the  beginning  of  this  century  it  was  computed  that  die  n'lm- 
ber  of  whites  in  Jamaica  amounted  to  6O,O0O,  and  that  ot  ihc  Dtp  <^ 
to  120,000.     At  prefent  the  inhabitants  are  ftated  at  30,000  wt.'>,. 
10  000  freed  negroes  and  people  of  colour,  and  250,000  nfgro  Have-.  ^ 
indic^^  was  once  very  much  cultivated  in  Jamaica,  and  »t  ctkik  . 
the  idand  to  fo  great  a  degree,  that  in  the  parifh  of  Vere,  wlrre  'J  > 
drug  was  chiefly  cultivated,  they  are  faid  to  have  had  nolels  lluii  .0 
erndcmen  s  coaches,  a  number,  perhaps,  even  the  wbox  liiindc-  -> 
not  at  this  day-  and  there  is  great  reafon  to  beheve,  th^t  lierc  «  •- 
many  more  perfons  of  proper!}^  in  Jamaica  formerly  tl^n  ^^^  ^^  ^';;  ; 
tho'iph  perhaps  they  had  not  thofe  vaft  fortunes  which  d:.z^J^  as  i.  ^^-i 
a  ma^er  at  prefent:     However,  the  Jamaicans  were  ^"j^j'^^^v  ^ ; 
numerous,  until   reduced  by  earthquakes,  and   by  temhlf  cpu-rr-^ 
difeafes,  which   fmept  away  vaft  multitudes,     l^c  drcreatc  «  -    - 
bit  lilts  as  well  as  the  decline  of  tlieir  ccmmerce.  anies  trom  Ut  a.r-.' 
tie",  to  which  tlieir  trade  is  expof.d,  of  xrhich  the)'  do  not  t^^^^^ 
plain  to  die  court  of  Great  Britain;  that  us  they  are  ot  Uic  d'-F^;  ^ 
the  moft  beneficiid  part  of  tlieir  trade,  tlie  carrying  ot  mgrorf  aL._.- 
floods  to  the  Si>anifti  co.ift;  the  low  value  of  their  prodocf,/|^'^_^;  - 
aicnbe  to  the  great  Improvements  tl^e  Fiench  make  m  ^^^^2 
Ionics,  who  are  enabled  to  underfell  them  by  the  lowncU  ot  ibeir  u .u.  . 
8nd  the  trade  carried  on  from  Ireland  and  the  northern  co.on.e^  lo  ;•  - 
French  and  Dutch  illands,  Avherc  they  pay  no  duties,  and  air  lup^  .;^ 
with  croods  at  an  eafter  rate.     Some  of  thefe  eomplaint«,  vlncD  n^i    • 
afteet'ihe  otlier  illands,  have  been  Iieard,  and  forae  ntnedi« -?!-  ; 
6thers  remain  unredrelTrd.     Both  the  log^vood  trade   an!  ^'_, 
baud,  have  been  the  fubkas  of  much  contention,  and  Uic  caoie  ci 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Spanilh  nation.    ^  ^^., 

Port  Royal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  Jamaica.     It  iv*>J  ^        ;; 
poirt  of  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which,  towards  the  lea,  rnrmrd,-^- 
of  die  border  of  a  very  fine  harlwur  of  its  own  name.    Ihr  ;3^.  ! 
of  this   harbour,  which  was  capable  of  containing  a  ^houlinrt  »^^ 
lar-el}iips/and  of  fuch  deptli  as  to  alloA^  them  to  load  and  un,    '    ■ 
the\^reateft  eafe,  induced  the  mhabiunts  to  build  ihcif  cT^^tai  0     ^ 
fpot"  though  the  place  was  a  hot  dry  fond,  and  V'^^l^^^^^^. 
n.cciraries  of  life.'  not  even  frefh  water.     But  ^^^^^^  -^ ,^^!^,  ,  n 
bour,  and  the  refort  of  pirates,  made  it  a  place  of  great  <^'^»"  ;.  ,^, 
Thefe   pirates  were  called  Buccanetrsj    they    hv^ht  ;^'^.\'"*  ;",'  . 
rate  braverv,  and  tlien  fj^eut  tlieir  fortune  in  this  capital  >ptD  an  -  • 
fiderate  difliparion.     Alxnic  the  beginning  of  tl.-.  rrar  Jt/Ql,  no  p 
for  its  fizcj  could  he  cocnparcd  to  this  tow  u  ibr  trade,  w^Oi,  ^-^  ' ' 
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re  corruption  of  manners.  In  the  month  of  June,  in  this  year,  an 
bquake,  which  ihook  the  vi'hole  ifland  to  the  foundations,  totally 
u'heJmed  tlus  city,  fo  as  to  leave,  in  one  quarter,  not  even  tJie 
left  veHige  remaining.  In  two  minutes,  the  earth  opened  and  fwal- 
•d  up  nine  teaths  of  the  houfes,  and  two  thoufand  people.  The 
r  guihcd  put  from  the  openings  of  the  earth,  and  tumbled  the  ])eo- 
)n  heaps  J  but  forae  of  tliem  had  the  good  fortune  to  catch  hold  uf 
IS  aud  rafters  of  houfes,  and  were  aftcru'ards  faved  by  boats.  Se- 
Ihips  were  caft  away  in  the  harbour,,  and  the  Swan  frigate,  which 
1  die  dock  to  careen,  was  carried  over  tlie  tops  of  finking  houfes, 
lid  not  pverfet,  but  afforded  a  retreat  to  fome  hundreds  of  people, 
faved  their  lives  upon  her.  An  ofiicer,  who  was  in  die  town  at 
ime,  fays,  the  cartli  opened  and  ihut  very  quick  in  fome  places, 
he  faw  feveral  people  (ink  down  to  the  middle,  and  otliers  ap- 
1  with  their  heads  juLt  above  ground,  and  were  fqueczed  to  death. 
\  aniiah,  above  a  thoufand  acres  were  funk,  witli  tlie  houfes  and 
'  in  them  J  the  place  appearing  for  forae  time  like  a  lake,  was  after- 
dried  up,  but  no  houfes  were  feen.  In  fome  parts  mountains 
*plit;  and  at  one  place  a  plantation  was  removed  to  the  difiance 
iJe.  They  again  rebuilt  tlie  city;  but  it  was  a  fecond  time,  ten 
ifter,  deftroyed  by  a  great  fire.  The  extraordinary  convenience 
harbour  tempted  them  to  build  it  once  more  5  and  once  more,  in 
was  it  laid  in  rubbiO)  by  a  hurricane,  the  moll  terrible  on  record, 
epeated  calamities  feemed  to  mark  out  this  place  as  a  devoted 
he  inhabitants,  therefore,  refolved  to  forfake  it  for  ever,  and  to 
n  the  oppofitc-  bay,  where  they  built  Kingfton,  which  is  lately 
the  capital  of  the  ifland.  It  confifls  of  upwards  of  one  thou- 
•iiics,  many  of  them  handfqmely  built,  and,  in  the  tafte  of  thefe 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  continent,  one  ftory  high,  with  por-^ 
3nd  every  conveuiency  for  a  comfortable  habitation  in  tliat  cli-* 
Not  far  from  Kingfton  Hands  St.  Jago  de  la  Vega,  a  SpaniHi 
vJiich,  tliough  at  prefent  inferior  to  Kingfton,  was  once  the 
nf  Jamaica,  and  is  ftill  the  feat  of  goverament,  and  "tlie  place 
ic  courts  of  juftice  are  held. 

i'  3d  of  O6tober,  1  /SO,  was  a  dreadful  hurricane,  which  almoft 
lined  the  little  fea  port  town  of  Savanna-la-Mar,  in  Jamaica, 
of  the  adjacent  country.    Very  few  houfes  were  left  (landing, 
.at  number  of  lives  were  loft.     Much  damage  was  alfo  done, 
y  pcri'ons  |XTi(hed,  in  other  parts  of  the  ifland. 
uinl>er  of  white  inhabitants  in  this  ifland  in  1787  was  30,000; 
rocs  10,CjOO:  maroons  14OO5  and  Haves  250,000}  in  all  304,000. 
ir   of  tills  illand   as   Britifli  property  is  eftimated  as  follows  5 
negroes,  at  501.  fterling  each,  twelve  millions  and  a  half^  the 
id  perfonal  property,  and  buildings  to  which  tliey  are  appurte- 
lity-fivc  millions  morej  the  houfes  and  property  in  the  to^\^ls, 
( liids  employed  in  tiade,  one  million  and  a  half>  in  all  tlibrty- 
021s.      The  exports  of  Jamaica  for  one  year,  ending  the  5th  of 
1788,  amounted  in  fterling   money  to  ^f. 2, 136,442.  175.  3d. 
the  exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  ^.60,Q95.  16s, 
rations  from  tlie  United  States  to  tlie  value  of  00,0001. 
hole  produce  of  the  ifland  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  heads; 
irs,    of  which  article  was  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1787* 
v.t.      In  lyyO,  1,185,519  cwt.     Moft  of  this  goes  to  London, 
i  A  Gla^^ow,  and  fome  part  of  it  to  North  America,  in  return 
\'f,   por}^,  chccfe,  com,  peas,  ftaves,  planks,  pitch,  and  tar, 
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which  they  liave  from  hence.    Second,  mm,  of  which  they  cprt  abr  l^ 
toui  thou  land  pimcheoiis.    I'he  rum  of  this  iOand  is  geceraU;  c»coird 
the  bed,  and  is  tlie  moft  ufed  in  Great  Britaio.    llurd>  nidfa,  m 
wluch  they  raiike  a  great  part  of  their  returns  for  New  England,  v^i- 
there  are  vail  diftilkries.     All  thefe  arc  the  produce  of  the  grand  hi;  r 
the  ftigar-cam'.     According  to  the  lale  teftiniony  of  a  rcfpcfiabic  pbvs 
in  Jamaica,  tliat  ifland  has  280,000  acres  in  canes,  of  whidi  liO^r 
are  annually  cut,  and  make   from  68  to  70*000  toni  of  fngar,  an' 
4,200,000  gallons  of  rum.     Fourth,  cotton,  of  which  they  fend  oat  r*  . 
thoufand  b;igs.    "IJhc  indigo,  formerly  much  cultivated,  is  now  ifto7"> 
fiderable;  but  fome  cocoa  and  cotFee  arc  exported,  ivith  a  opnfidrn-u* 
quantity  of  pepper,  ginger,  dnigs  for  djexs  and  apothecane?,  fviK 
meats,  niahogany,  and  manchineel  planks.     But  fome  of  ik  auA  r^j 
fidcrable  articles  of  their  trade  are  with  the  Spanifli  contincr.t  of  N  ^ 
Spain  and  Terra  Fimiaj  for  in  the  former  they  cut  great  <^uantHic^  '' 
logwood  J  and  both  in  the  fonner,  and  latter,  iIkv  carry  oaa^aft  i'«'i 
profitable  trade  in  negroes,  and  all  kinds  of  European  good-.   Afidt^!} 
in  time  of  war  with  S(xiin,  this  trade  between  Januira  and  thr  Spr.  •'? 
main  goes  on,  which  it  will  be  impoflible  for  Spain  to  fiop,  trlivlft  i  ^ 
fo  profitable  to  the  Britiili  merchant,  and  whiltl  tlie  Spanill!  €^yi> 
from  the  higheft  to  tlie  loweft,  fhow  fo  great  a  relped  to  pnritBb  i-r  - 
perly  made.     Upon  the  whole,  many  of  the  people  of  Jaoiaifa,  »i^ 
thry  appear  to  live  in  fuch  a  (late  of  luxury,  a*  in  moft  othrt  pJ  "^ 
leads  to  beggary,  acquire  great  fortunes,  in  a  manner  iiiliJtilly.   Trr- 
ei|ui|wgcs,  their  clothes,  their  turnitiu-e,  their  tables,  all  btar  ibt  K^ty 
of  the  greatetl  wealth  and  proftifion  inwginable.    This  obi^  sll  6* 
treafure  they  receive  to  make  but  a  very  ihort  Hay,  being  hanlly  nu"* 
than  futticicnt  to  anfwer  the  calls  of  tlieir  neceflity  and  luxury  co  lur ; 
and  Nortli  America* 

On  Sundays,  or  court  time,  gentlemen  wear  wigs,  and  ippex^^'^ 
gay  in  coats  of  filk,  and  veils  trimmed  with  filver.  At  other  tiiir>  '•' 
generally  wear  only  tliread  (locking?,  linen  drawers,  a  ve ft,  aHw*.:  '. 
cap,  and  a  Jwt  u{K»n  it.  IVIcn  fer^ants  \v^<v  a  coarlc  \mn3  f^K  ^'  ;^ 
buttons  at  the  neck  and  liauds,  long  trowfers  of  the  faine,  sid  a  cf  f  ^ 
ihirt.  The  negroc\S/  except  thofe  who  attend  gnith««,  wbo  b  - 
them  drelTed  in  their  own  livery,  have  once  a  year  Ofnaburgbs,  at-  t 
blanket  for  clothing,  witli  a  cap  or  handkerchief  tor  the  hrai  i  • 
morning  habit  of  the  bdies  is  a  loofe  night-gown,  cviirk'f^Vy  *t.i['P - 
about  tiiem;  before  dinner  they  put  olF  their  delhabille,  and  apprar  v.  •. 
a  good  grace  in  all  tlie  advantage  of  a  rich  and  lxxx)ming  drcU. 

The  common  drink  of  peribns  m  affluent  circumtlanccs  is  Bf.'iir : 
wine  mixed  with  water.  Ale  and  claret  are  ejttra>^gaRtly  ttr;  ty. 
London  porter  fells  for  a  (hilling  per  bottle.  But  the  gcwial  dr .' . 
cfpecially  among  thofe  of  inferior  rank,  is  rum  punch,  wlmii  tlrv-  a** 
Kill-de\  il,  becaufe,  being  frequently  drank  to  exoefs,  it  licais  the  U  *  '» 
and  brings  on  fevers,  which  in  a  few  hours  fetid  them  to  the  jr^y 
cfpecially  thofe  who  are  jull  come  to  tlie  iflaiKl;  which  Is  tlie  nralu*  i. 
fo  many  die  here  upon  tlieir  firfl  arrival. 

.     Engliili  money  is  feldom  I'een  here,  the  current  coin  ht'inj<n'     ' 
Spanilh.     There  is  no  place  w^hcre  iilver  is  fo  plentiful,  or  ha*  Ji  •(»• '  "^ 
circulation.     You  cannot  dine  for  lefs  than  a  piece  at'  eight,  ani  v  ' 
common  r.ite  of  boanling  is  tliree  jjounds  per  week-,   tliwigh  ^i^  '" 
markets,  beef,   pork,   fowl,   and   filh,  may  be  bt>nghl  a*  ebt.^p  J' 
London;  but  mutton  fells  at  ninc-peucc  per  poimd. 
Learning  is  here  at  a  %Try  low  ebbj  there  art  iiukrd  fom-  j^rt'  '^ 
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I  vcrfedin  Ktefdture,  and  who  fetid  their  children  to  Great  Britain, 
re  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  pohte  and  liberal  education ;  but  the 
:  of  the  people  take  little  care  to  improve  their  minds>  being  gene- 
'  engaged  in  trade  or  riotous  diflipation. 

he  miiefy^and  hardships  of  the  natives  are  truly  pitiable)  and  thougli 
t  care  is  taken  to  tnake  them  propagate,  the  ill-treatment  they  rc- 
t  to  ihortens  their  lives,  that^  Infiead  of  increaiing  by  the  courfe  of 
re,  many  thoufands  are  annually  imported  to  the  Weft  Indies,  to 
\y  the  place  of  thofe  who  pine  and  die  with  the  hardfhips  they  un- 
j.  It  is  faid,  that  they  are  Hiibbom  and  untradable  for  the  mo  ft  part^ 
hat  they  muft  be  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  5  but  t}iey  ought  not  to 
iiibed  with  it,  or  to  be  thought  a  fort  of  beafts,  without  fouls,  as 

of  dieir  maftcrs  or  overfcers  do  at  prefent,  though  fomc  of  thefe 
is  are  themfelves  the  dregs  of  this  nation,  and  die  refUfe  of  the 
jf  Europe.    Many  of  the   negroes^   however,  who  fall  into  the 

of  gentlemen  of  humanity,  find  tlieir,fituations  eafy  and  comfort- 

and  it  has  been  obfer\'ed,  that  in  North  America,  where  in  gene« 
sfe  poor  wretches  are  better  ufed,  there  is  a  lefs  wafte  of  negroes, 
ive  longer,  and  propagate  better.    And  it  feems  clear,  from  tlie 

courfe  of  hiftory,  that  thofe  nations  whi^jh  have  behaved  with  the 
ft  humanity  to  their  Haves  were  always  beft  ferved,  and  ran  the 
razard  from  their  rebellions.— The  flaves  on  their  firft  arrival 
i\G  coaft  of  Guinea,  are  expofed  naked  to  fale;  they  are  then  ge- 

very  fimple .  and  innocent  creatures,  but  tliey  foon  become 
I  enough;  and,  when  they  come  to  be  whipp^,  excufe  their 
by  the  example  of  the  whites.  They  believe  every  negro  re- 
:o  his  native  country  after  death.    This  thought  is  fo  agreeable, 

cheers  the  poor  creatures,  and  renders  the  burthen  of  life  eafy, 

would  otherwife,  to  many  of  them,  be  quite  intolerable.— 
3ok  on  death  as  a  blefling,  and  it  is  furpriftng  to  fee  with  what 
'.  and  intrepidity  fome  of  them  meet  it;  they  are  quite  tranfported 
k  their  llavery  is  near  at  an  end,  that  they  ihall  revifit  their 
lliore,  and  fee  their  old  friends  and  acquaintance.  Wlien  a 
i  about  to  expire,  his  fellow-flaves  kifs  him,  and  wifh  him  a  good 
,  and  fend  their  hearty  good  wifhes  to  their  relations  in  Guinea, 
lake  no  lamentations;  but  with  a  great  deal  of  joy  inter  his  body, 
^  he  is  gone  home  and  happy. 

BADGES.]  This  iftand,  the  moft  eafterly  of  all  the  Calribbees, 
xl  in  fifty-nine  degrees  weft  long,  and  thirteen  degrees  north  lat, 
enty-one  miles  in  length,  and  in  breadth"  fourteen.     When  the 

fame  time  after  the  year  l625,  firft  landed  here,  they  found  it 
:  favage  and  deftitute  place  they  had  hitherto  vifited.     It  had  not 

appearance  of  ever  having  been  peopled  even  by  favages. 
as  no  kind  of  beafts  of  pafiure  or  of  prey,  no  fruit,  no  herb, 

lit  for  fupporting  the  lite  of  man.  Yet  as  the  climate  was  fo 
id  the  foil  appeared  fertile,  fome  gentlemen  of  fmall  fortunes 
[k1  i:cfolvcd  to  l^ecome  adventurers  thither.  The  trees  were  fo 
d  of  a  wood  fo  hard  and  ftubbom,  that  it  was  with  great  diffi- 
y  could  clear  as  much  groimd  as  was  neccflary  for  thieir  fubfift* 
y  unremitting  perfeverance,  however,  they  broughtit  to  yield 
»2erable  fupport;  and  they  found  that>cotton  and  indigo  agreed 

The  foil,  and  that  tobacco,  which  was  beginning  to  come  into 

England,  anfwcred  tolerably.  Thefe  prolpeds,  together  with 
tes  between  the  king  and  parliament,  which  were  beginning  to 
c    ill    England,  induced   many  new  adventurers  to  tranfport 
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Ihemfelvps  into  this  ifland.     And  what  is  eKbemdy  remaryk,  &  gref 
was  the  increafe  of  people  in  Barbadoes,  twenty-five  yean  afeifofir^ 
fettlemeutj  that  in  1630  it  contained  more  than  50,000  vhitEs,  od  a 
much  greater  number  of  negroes  and  Indian  ilaves;  the  latter  thnr- 
qulred  by  means  not  at  all  to  their  honour  j  for  they  iHud  upon  -li 
diofe  unhappy  men,  without  any  pretence,  in  the  netghboonog  tiia£,6. 
and  carried  them  into  ilavery:  a  pradice  which  has  reodeied  tb&  C»- 
ribbcre   Indians  irreconcileable  to  us  ever  fince.    Tfaey  had  begon,  it 
little  bdbre  this,  to  cultivate  fugaTj  which  foon  rendered  them  exfitn:-- 
ly  wealthy^    llie  number  of  the  ilaves  therefore  was  fiill  angmesiet: . 
and  in  l&j6,  it  Wcis  fuppofed  that  their  number  amoontcd  to  IO0/]QD. 
which,  together  w^ith  50,000,  make  150,000  on  this  fniafl  fpot}  a  or* 
gree  of  population  unknown  in  Holland,  in  China,  or  an?  other  ps-t 
of  the  World  moft  renowned  for  numbers.    At  this  time  Barbadocs  ra^» 
ployod  400  lail  of  ihips,  one  with  another^  of  I50  tons,  i&  dieir  trade. 
Their  annual  exports,  in  fugar,  indigo,  ginger,  cotton,  nd  citnxi- 
water,  were  above  350,0001.  and  tlicir  circulating  caih  at  hoae  v.^* 
200,00Cd.     Such  was  tlu:  increafe  of  population,  trade,  and  wc^.  >? 
the  courfe  of  fifty  years*     But  fince  that  time  this  iiland  has  bea  mi  !< 
on  the  dedinc)  which  is  to  be  attributecl  partly  to  the  growth  \A  tbc 
French  fugar  colonies,  and  peotly  to  our  own  cfiabliiluncoii  a  Ci^. 
neighbouring  iilej?.     In  1786  the  numbers  were,  16,167  whitej  ?•* 
free  people  of  colour  j    and  62,115  negroes.     Their  commrroe  ccov:\ 
in  the  fame  articles  as  formerly,  though  they  deal  in  them  to  Ids  extur . 
Tlie  capital  is^Bridgetown,  where  die  governor  refides,  whofecBipc;.* 
nient  is  (aid  to  be  worth  5000L  per  annum.     They  have  a  coik  :* 
ibunded  and  well  endowed  by  ccdonel  Codrington,  who  was  a  Datirr    f 
this  ifland.    Barbadoes,  as  well  as  Jamaica,  lias  lu^ered  npdi  by  1ii:t« 
ricanes/  fires,  and  the  plague.     On  the  10th  of  October  i/SO,  a<in^.- 
ful  huiticane  occafioned  vafl  denudation  in  Barbadocs,  gnat  manbrrs  •/ 
dwellint^  were  deftroyed,  not  one  houfe  in  the  iihaid  was  wholly  !>>  - 
from  damage,  many  perfous  were  buried  in  the  ruins  of  thcbuikii.3', 
$Bid  many  more  were  driven  into  tlie  fea,  and  tliere  periihed. 

St.  CHRISTOPHER'S.]  This  ifland,  commonly  caUed  by  the  (i:h^ 
St.  Kitt*s,  is  fituated  in  fixty-three  degrees  >i*eft  ioug.  and  (crcntKn  t^-^* 
grees  north  lat.  about  fourteen  leagues  from  Antigua,  and  is  iwri-^;, 
miles  long  and  feven  broad.  It  has  its  name  from  the  famous  Chnt^-r 
phcr  Columbus,  who  difcovered  it  for  the  Spauiarcls.  That  nai  -. 
however,  abaiidontd  it,  as  unworthy  of  tlicir  attention:  aod  iali-' 
it  was  fettled  by  the  French  and  £nglifli  cm)jun£t)y;  but  entiidytviri 
to  us  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht.  Befides  cotttni,  ginger,  and  the  tror" 
cal  fi^itsy  it  generally  produces  near  as  much  fugru*  as  Barbadtirj^  '-  f' 
fometimes  autt£  as  mucii.  It  is  computed  that  this  ifland  ooataiasOixO 
whites,  and  36,000  negroes.  In  Ft  bniiuy  i  7B2,  it  Wi«  taken  bj  t^- 
French,  but  was  reftored  again  to  Great  Britain  by  the  latr  trcsi}  ^'* 
peace. 

ANTIGUA.]  Situated  in  flxty-one  degrees  weft  longr.  atnl  i;  ',;:. 
north  lat.  is  of  a  circular  form,'  near  twenty  miles  over  crtxy  way.  1^1-* 
ifland,  which  was  formrrly  tliought  uf(*U»fs,  has  now  got  the  tbrt  d*  i^*^ 
reft  of  tl)e  En^ilb  harbours,  bcitig  the  bcft  aikl  fafcft  as  adgii*}.'^ 
and  an  eltabliihment  fur  the  ro}'al  navy;  but  St.  Jolm^s  Lj  tiu:  port  <J 
greatcd  trade;  and  tins  capital,  which,  liefore  the  fin*  in  irPi>.  ^^" 
large  and  wealthy,  is  the  ordinary  feat  of  tlie  governor  of  ihr  U<^  ■ 
Iflands.  In  J774,  the  white  inhabitariU  of  Antiinia  of  all  .lijfJ  aau  l  -• 
V'crc  2^500^  and  the  enflayed  negroes  37,808. 
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EVIS  kn  MONTSERRAT.]  Two  fmall  iflands,  tying  between 
yhriiiopher't  md  Antigua^  neither  of  them  exceeding  e^hteen 
5  in  circumference.  In  the  former  of  thefe  iflands  theprefent  num« 
if  whites  is  dated  not  to  exceed  fix  huiidred^  wliile  the  negroes 
intto  about  ten  thoufand;  a  difproportion  which  neceflarity  con- 
all  fuch  white  men  as  are  not  exempted  by  age  and  decrepittidc 
I  well-regulated  militia,  among  which  there  is  a  troo^  confining  of 
lorfe^  well  mounted  and  accoutred.  Englifh  forces^  on  the  Britiih 
iihment,  tliey  have  none.  The  inhabitants  of  Montferrat  amount 
GO  whites,  and  about  lO^OCX)  negroes.  The  foil  in  thefe  iilandi 
tty  much  alike,  light  and  fandy,  but,  notwithfiandiag,  fertile  in 
I  degree;  and  tlieir  principal  exports  are  derived  from  the  fugar 
Both  were  taken  by  the  French  in  the  year  1782,  but  reftored 
jH'ace. 

[IBUDA.]  Situated  in  eighteen  degrees  north  lat.  and  fixty-two ' 
>ng.  thirty-five  miles  north  of  Antigua,  is  twenty  miles  in  length, 
clve  in  breadth.  It  is  fertile,  and  has  an  indiD^nt  road  for 
g,  but  no  direct  trade  with  England.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
tfd  in  hulbandiy,  and  railing  ireih  provifions  for  the  ufe  of  the 
)uring  ides.  It  belongs  to  the  Codrington  &mily,  and  the  inha* 
amount  to  about  1500. 

jUILLA.]  Situated  in  nineteen  deg.  north  lat.  lixty  miles  north* 
St.  Chriftppher's,  is  about  thirty  miles  long  and  ten  broad. 
ind  is  pertectly  level,  and  the  climate  nearly  the  fame  with  that 
icn. — The  inhabitants,  who  are  not  numerous,  apply  tliemfelves 
indry,  and  feeding  of  cattle. 

^INIOA.]  Situated  in  fixteen  dcig.  north  lat.  and  in  fixty-two 
ig.  lies  about  half  way  between  Guadaloupc  and  Martinico.  It 
\\  cnty-cight  miles  in  length,  and  thirteen  in  breadth :  it  got  its 
3in  being  difcovered  by  Columbus  on  a  Sunday.  TTie  foil  of 
(I  is  thin,  and  better  adapted  to  the  rearing  of  coffee  tlian  fugar; 
ides  of  the  hills  bear  the  lineft  trees  in  the  Weft  Indies,  and  the 
well  fupplied  with  rivulets  of  fine  water.  The  French  have 
>pofed  our  fettling  here,  becaufe  it  muft  cut  off  their  commu- ' 
in  time  of  war,  between  Martinico  and  Guadaloupe.  How- 
Jie  peace  of  Paris,  in  1 703,  it  was  ceded  in  exprefs  terms  to 
h ;  but  we  have  derived  little  advantage  from  tliis  couqueft, 
being,  till  lately,  no  better  than  a  harbour  for  the  natives  of 
Caribbees^  who,  being  expelled  tlieir  own  fettlcments,  have 
ge  here.  But  on  account  of  its  fituation  between  the  princi- 
I  iilands,  and  Prince  Rupert's  Bay  being  one  of  the  moft  ca- 
tlie  Weft  Indies,  it  has  been  judged  expedient  to  form  Do- 
>  a  government  of  itfelf,  and  to  declare  it  a  firee  port.  It  was 
>e  French  in  17785  hut  was  rcftored  again  to  Great  Britain' 
peace. 

rCKjSTT.]  Situated  in  thirteen  deg.  nortli  lat.  and  6i  deg. 
fifty  miles  nortli-wcft  of  Barbadoes,  tliirty  miles  fouth  of  St. 
!>out  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  and  eighteen  in  breadth, 
lely  fruitful,  being  a  black  mould  upon  a  firong  loam,  the 
r  for  die  raifing  of  fugar.  Indigo  thrives  here  remarkably 
his  article  is  lefs  ailtivated  than  formerly  throughout  th« 
i.  M.su\y  of  tlie  inkibitants  are  Caribbeans,  and  mJiny  here 
ptives  from  Barbadoes  and  the  other  iflands.  The  Carib- 
treated  Avith  fo  much  injuftice  and  barbarity,  after  this  ifland 
oGhffion  of  the  £ngli(h>  to  whom  it  was  ceded  by  the  peact* 
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in  1763,  tliat  tliey  greatly  contributed  tcm-ards  enabiiEgtheFrtttli  10 
get  puflcllion  of  it  again  in  1779;  but  it  was  leftoicd  to  GnatBntaiu 
by  tlie  treaty  of  1783. 

GRANADA  and  thb  GRANADINES.]     Granada  b  fituated  ia 
twelve  deg.  nort]i  lat.  and  fixty-two  deg.  weft  long,  about  tbiny  ksz'jn 
Ibuth-welt  of  Barbadoes,  and  almoil  the  fame  dtftance  north  01  ICt.^ 
Andalalia,  or  the  Spaniih  Main,    lliis  ifland  is  faid  to  be  tiuxly  m-^-y 
in  length,  and  fifteen  in  breadth.    Experience  has  proved,  that  ibc  i^ 
is  extremely  proper  for  producing  fugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  ind^ -' 
and  upon  Che  whole  it  carries  with  it  all  the  appearance  of  becooiix  :i 
liourifliing  a  colony  as  any  in  the  Wei^  Indies  of  its  ^amBD&m».   A 
lake  on  tlie  top  of  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  the  iiland,  foppiiei  rt  ^kvn- 
fully  with  fine  rivers,  which  adorn  and  fertilise  it.    Scvcrai  bijs  y..l 
harbours  lie  round  the  ifiand,  fomc  of  which  may  be  fortified  uiih  grcji 
advantage;  which  renders  it  very  convenient  for  (hi]>pi^)g}  ffldrt  n  my 
fubject  to  hurricanes,     St.  George's  bay  has  a  fandy  bottom,  and  is  ex- 
tremely capacious,  but  open.     In  its  liarbotu:  or  caieenii^  pba,  ^i£ 
hundred  large  velfcLs  may  be  moored  with  pertect  fafetj.    Ihii  kJlir.i 
was  long  the.  theatre  of  bloody  wars  between  the  native  Indians  lad  '1* 
French,  during  which  thefe  handfid  ofCaribbecs  dctendedthemk/.i 
with  the  moft  refolute  braver}-..    In  the  last  war  but  one,  «heu(»r> 
oada  waj?  attacked  by  tlic  Englifh,  the  French  inhabitants,  miw  «« ^^ 
not  very  numerous,  were  fo  amazed  at  the  rediK-tion  of  GcitdakRi|Jt  vJ. 
Martinico,  that  tluy  loll  all  fpirit,  and  furrendered  without  ooakin^  nr 
leafl  oppolition;  and  the  fiill  pro|)erty  of  this  iiland,  logecbcr  niii  l:^- 
fmall  illands  on  die  uordi,  called  tlie  Granadines,  whicli  rirJd  tht  uur 
produce,  wiere  confirmed  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  bf  the  ticitv  a 
Paris,  in  17O3.     But  in  July,  1/79,  the  French  made  Uieinl*cl\tomaUf:» 
of  this  ifland,  though  it  was  rcllored  to  Great  Britain  by  tht  vrnv;  >  • 
3783. 

NEWPOUNDIAND.]    Exclufireof  the  Wcft-Indien  fugariiLL': 
lying  betAvecn  the  two  continents  of  America,  Great  Britaiu  clsim^  a  - 
vend  odiers,  tl^at  are  feattxl  at  the  ditlance  of  fome  thcnilaod  niifc*  ir 
each  olLer  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  of  whidi  we  (hall  lpcik»  *^'-^'  " 
ing  to  our  method,  begiiuiing  with  tlie  nortli. 

Newfoundland  is  lituated  to  the  eatl  of  die  Gulf  of  St.ljumsce .  I*- 
tween  forty-fix  and  fifty-two  deg.  north  lat.  and  between  lilh-il»i<f  r.-^ 
fifty-nine  dttg.  weft  long.— feparated  from  Labrador,  or  Ntw  hpu'\. 
by  the  Straits  of  Bellei^lc,  and  from  Canada  by  tl>e  Bay  of  St,  Lsuicr.r 
being  350  miles  lonj^,  and  200  broad.     The  coalis  are  extrexDfiv  al  • 
jtd  to  fogs,  attended  with  almoft  continual  Itorms  of  fnowiDd  tif* 
the  Iky  being  ufually  ovcrcaft.     From  tlie  foil  of  this,  ifland,  vhi^t  " 
rocky  and  barren,  we  are  far  from  reaping  any  fudden  or  cr(*  ad^-r*- 
tage,  for  the  cold  is  long  continued  and  iWerc;  and  die  ftimnwr  bvy. 
tliough  violent,   warms  it  not  enough  to  produce  any  thing  vilui  ' 
However,  it  is  watered  by  feveral  good  rivers,  and  has  many  lai^^e  '*'  ' 
good  harbours.     This  iiland,  whenc\'er  the  continent  ihail  tonit  to '  ■ 
of  timber  courenient  to  navigation  (which  on  tlie  fca-civilt  perha; '  > 
no  vary  remote  profiK;rl),  it  is  faid,  will  atibrd  a  large  i\i\^i>\\  ^  ni-»<' 
yards,  and  all  forts  of  lumber  for  the  Weft  India  trade.     Hot  ul  .?  ^ 
]>refent  it  is  chiefly  vaJuiible  for,  is  tlic  great  fi fliery  ot"  cod,  cxmr.!  • 
upon  thofe  ftioals,  which  are  called  the  Banks  of  Ncwfoundbni.   (• 
Britiin  and  North  America,  at  the  loweft  computatiMi.  anMulK  t 
ploy  3000  fail  of  fmall  craft  in  this  fiftiery:  on  board  ef  ^birh.  ."''  ' 
ihore  to  cure  aiid  fack  the  iiih,  arc  upwards  of  10/ OU  hami#  j  '*'  - 
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filliery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch  of  trade  to  the  merchant, 
a  fource  of  livelihood  to  fo  many  thoufands  of  poor  people^  and  a 
t  excellent  nurfery  for  Jthe  royal  navy.  This  fiihcry  is  computed  to 
^afe  the  national  (lock  300^0001.  a  year  in  gold  and  lilver,  remitted 
s  for  the  cod  we  fell  in  the  North,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and 
Lt'vant.  The  plenty  of  cod  both  on  the  Great  Bank  and  the  leiftr 
,  which  lie  on  the  eaft  and  fouth*ea(l  of  tliis  ifland,  is  inconceivable; 
not  only  cod,  but  feveral  other  fpecies  of  fifh,  are  caught  there  ia 
dance,  all  of  which  are  nearly  in  an  equal  plenty  along  the  ihores 
'ewfoundland.  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and  the  lile  of  Cape 
)n ',  and  very  proiitable  fifberies  are  carried  on  upon  all  their  coafls, 
wiiich  we  may  obferve,  that  where  our  colonies  are  thinly  peopled, 
barren  as  not  to  produce  any  tiling  from  their  foil,  their  c^Hs 
us  ample  amends,  and  pour  in  upon  us  a  wealth  of  another  kind, 

0  way  ^inferior  to  that  arifing  from  the  moft  fertile  foil. 

is  ifland,  after  various  difputes  abput  the  property,  was  entirely 
to  England,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713;  but  the  French 
left  at  liberty  to  dry  their  nets  on  the  northern  ihores  of  the  ifland; 
f  tiie  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  pennitted  to  fiih  in  the  Gulf  of  St, 
tice,  but  with  this  limitation,  that  they  fhould  not  approach  with- 
e  leagues  of  any  of  the  coafls  belonging  to  England.     The  imall 

of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  iituated  to  the  fouthward  of  New- 
aiid,  were  alfo  ceded  to  the  French,  who  flipulated  to  eredk  no 
jtions  on  thefe  iilands,  nor  to  keep  more  tlian  iilty  foldiers  to 
*  the  police.  By  tlie  laft  treaty  of  peace,  the  French  are  to  enjoy 
lerics  on  the  north  and  weft  coaft  of^the  ifland.  The  chief  towns 
/foundland  are  Placentia,  Bonavifia,  and  St.  Jolmj  but  not  above 
imilics  remain  here  in  the  winter. 

'E  BRETON.]  This  ifland,  or  rather  collection  of  iilands,  called 
French  Les  Isles  de  Madame,  which  lie  fo  contiguous  that  they 
imonly  called  but  one,  and' comprehended  under  the  name  of  the 
)f  Caj^e  Breton,  lies  between  forty-five  and  forty-feven  deg. 
r.  and  between  fifty-nine  and  fixty  deg.  weft  long,  from  Ixjndon. 
)out  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  and  fifty  in  breadtli  -,  and  is 
cl  from  Nova  Scotia  by  a  narrow  ftrait,  called,  the  Gut  qfCan/o, 

the  conununication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  Gulf  of 
cnce.  The  (oil  is  barren,  but  it  has  good  harbours,  particularly 
ouifbourg,  which  is  near  four  leagues  m  circumference,  and  has 
lerc  fix  or  feven  fathoms  water. 

"rench  began  a  fettlement  in  this  ifland  in  IJl^,  which  they 
A  to  iiicreafe,  and  fortified  it  in  3  72O.  They  were,  however, 
cd  in  1 745,  by  the  bravery  of  tlie  inhabitants  of  New  England, 
e  a fli fiance  from  Great  Britain 3  but  it  was  again,  by  the  treaty 
i-Chapelle,  ceded  to  the  French,  who  fpared  no  expence  to 
nd    iirengthen  it.     Notwitliftanding  which,  it  was  again  re- 

1  1 758,  by  the  Britiih  troops,  under  general  Amberft  and  ad- 
caweu,  together  with  a  large  body  of  New  England  men,  who 
Jiat  place  two  hundred  and  twenty-one  pieces  of  cannon,  and 
mortars,  together  with  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and 
id  it  was  ceded  to  the  crown  oi  Great  Britain  by  the  peace  of 
re  w^hich  the  fortifications  have  been  blown  up,  and  tlie  town 
>iirg  difmantled. 

FIN'S ,3  Situated  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Laurence,  is  about  fixty 
?ngth,  and  thirty  or  forty  broad,  and  ha^  many  fine  rivers  j 
;li  lying  near  Cape  Breton  and  Nova  Scotia,  has  greatly  thf 
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advantage;  of  both  in  pleafantncfs  mid  fertility  of  foil.  Upoo  ds  r- 
duction  of  Cape  Bvfton,  the  inliabitants  of  this  illand,  anacs^s^'  i.« 
four  thoufand,  fubmitted  quietly  to  the  Britiih  armsj  and,  toi^^i!- 
grace  of  tlie  French  governor,  there  were  foand  in  ht$  haak  i^-.^ 
Engliih  fc«dps,  which  were  brought  there  to  nwrket  by  ibc  lata:*- 
this  being  the  place  where  they  were  encouraged  to  ram'  on  ikn  '  •!• 
barous  and  inhuman  trade.  This  itland  was  fo  well  iraprweii  dt  'y 
French,  that  it  was  ftylcd  the  granary  of  Canada,  whirb  is  tonulhr. 
with  great  plenty  of  com,  as  well  as  beef  and  pork.  It  has  fe\\nl  r.t^ 
rivers,  and  a  rich  foil.  Cliarlotte-town  is  its  capital,  and  it  thi  'ri  • 
dence  of  the  licutt-nant-govemor,  who  is  the  chief  officer  ia  ths  iil^j : 
The  inhabitants  are  eflimated  at  about  five  tlioufand. 

BERMUDAS^  OR  SUMMER  ISIJINDS.]     ThefererHTf^tfririit: 
name  from  their  being  difcovered  by  John  Bermudas,  a  SpjnLird:  ..li 
were  called  the  Summer  lllands,  from  Sir  George  Siutiitkt;,  vhe  m  -• 
Ihij:  .»Tecked  cmi  tlieir  rocks  in  1(>CK),  in  his  pallage  to  Vir^nia.  lu^v 
are   fituated  at  a  vaft  diliance  from  any  continent,  in  thirty-wc  't 
north  lat.  and  in  fixty-fiv-e  de^es  well  long,     llieir  diftaoce  frrr.  . 
irand's  End  is  computed  to  be  near  15QO  leagues,  from  the  Mi^  .*  ^ 
about  12(^0,  and  from  Carolina  300.     The  Bermudiisarc  but  i^l  • 
containing   in  all  above  20.CX>0  acres;  and  nrv  ven' diificult  c4  »  v  , 
being,  as  Waller  the  poet,  who  relided  feme  time  ihTC,  fsprfjrf  •:, 
*'  walled  with  rocks/*  The  air  of  thefe  iilands,  which  Waller  ccJtbr'  ■>. 
in  one  of  his  poems,  has  been  alwa^'s  ef^eejued  extnemelv  hr^Mittil ;  a..* 
tlie  beauty  and  richnefs  of  the  vegetable  productions  are  prrtfdh  i^^- 
h^htful.     Though  the  foil  of  diefe  iilands  is  admirably  atiapt^'ii  tu  'hr 
cultivation  of  tlie  vine,  the  chief  and  only  bufinefs  of  the  iiibAb'f?:'^ 
wlio  confift  of  about  10,000,  is  the  building  and  navigating  ot  I;' 
(loops  and  brigantines,  which  they  employ  chiefly  in  the  trade  brtv^  - 
North  America  and,  the  ^^Vft  Indies.     Thcfe  velVcls  are  as  remarl- 
for  their  fwiftnefs,  as  the  cedar  of  which  they  are  built,  is  fur  ih  t'.^ 
and  dural)le  quality. 

The  town  of  St.  George,  which  is  thecaprtal,  is  featrd  at  tfc^N-'t  n 
ofa  haven  in  the  ifland  of  tJie  fame  name,  and  isdHfinJal^ii^ '^-^ ' 
or  eight  forts,  and  feventy  pieces  of  camion.  It  conuiis  abL»vc  \^j*^ 
houfes,  a  handfomc  church,  and  other  elegant  public  builtlmt^* 

LUCAY's,  OR  BAHAMA  ISLANDS.]  The  Bahamas .m- fiturd  t^ 
the  fouth  of  Carolina,  between  twelve  and  twentv-feven  iltgrccs  l-'"  i 
Vdt.  and  (evejity-threc  and  eighty-one  degrees  yeit  long.    Thqr  txi  i 
along  tJie  coaft  of  Florida  iquite  down  to  the  Ifle  of  Cuba;  andprr'^' 
to  be  500  in  number,  Ibme  of  them  only  mere  rorks;  hut  f^f-^'  *' 
them  are  large,  fertile,  and  in  nothinsr  diti'eivat  from  the  foil  ot  C  rr 
linaj  they  are,  however,  almoft  uniidiabited,  except  ProvKkunf,  w.ii.j 
is  200  miles  eafl  of  the  Floridasj  though  fomc  others  arc  larger  ind  n^- ''' 
fertile,  on  which  the  Engl  Kb  have  plantations.     Between  tl«in  a^^  '*^' 
continent  of  Florida  is  the  Gulf  of  Brdiama,  or  Florida,  ib^^as:b  v-   • 
tlic  Spanifh  gnlleons  fail  in  their  palliige  to  Europe,     'llielc  '\(Ir^^^  ^^'^'' 
the  firll  fruits  of  Columbus's  difcov cries ;  but  the\'  were  m4  ki>  \v*i  ; 
theEnglifh  till  1667,  when  a^ptain  Seyie,  being  driven  Aniong  ll^'•^  n 
his  paHage  to  Carolina,  gave  liis  name  to  one  of  them  j  .iu*l  ^*"r  *    " 
cond  time  driven  u|x>n  it,  gave  it  the  name  of  lYovideme.     Tlv  1 "-' 
obfervjng  tlie  advantageous  fituation  of  thefe  iilands  for  a  t berk  ci\  t^ 
Prench  and  Spaniards,  attempted  to  fettle  on  them  in  the  irijrn  of  Cb.;  -^ 
IL     Some  unlucky  incidents  prevented  tJiis  fcttlciiuat  tiom  ben::    * 
any  advantage,  and  the  Ifle  of  Providence  becain*-  a  b*»rliour  f.>  .'' 
buccaheeers,  or  pirates,    who  for  a  long  time  inlcXh^  the  An..:    '^ 
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igation,  This  obliged  the  government,  in  1718,  to  fend  out  captain 
•Sies  Rogers,  with  a  fleet  to  diflodge  the  pirates,  and  for  making  a 
lemcnt.  This  the  captain  efiectcd ;  a  fort  was  erected,  and  an  in- 
siKlent  company  was  Rationed  in  the  ifland.  Ever  fince  this  laft  fet- 
lent,  dicfe  iflands  have  been  improving,  though  they  ad\ance  but 
rly.  In  time  of  war,  people  gain  confiderably  by  the  prizes  cori- 
iiied  there)  and  at  all  times  by  tlie  wrecks,  which  arc  frequent  in 
labyrinth  of  rocks  and  {helves.  The  Spaniards  captured  thele  iflands 
ng  the  lall  war,  but  they  were  retaken  by  a  detachment  from  St. 
iiftine,  April  7,  1783. 

ALKLAND  ISLANDS.]  Lex»ing  the  Bahama  and  WVft-Indian 
ds,  we  fhall  now  proceed  along  the  fouth-eaft  coaft  of  America,  as 
s  the  fifty-fecond  degree  of  foutli  latitude,  where  the  reader,  by 
iijg  into  the  map,  wUl  perceive  the  Falkland  lilauds  iituated  near 
Straits  of  Magellan,  at  the  utmoft  extremity  of  South  America, 
land  Iflands  were  fir^  difeorered  by  Sir  Richard  Hawkins,  in  1594, 
rincipal  of  which  he  named  Hawkins  Maidenland,  in  honour  of 
1  Eiizabetli.  The  prefent  Engiiih  name,  Falkland,  was  probably 
I  them  by  captain  Strong,  in  1639,  and  being  adopte(i  by  Halley, 
3  from  diat  time  been  received  into  our  maps.  They  have  occa- 
1  fome  conteft  between  Spain  and  Great  Britain  j  b^t  btjing  of  very 
wortJi,  feem  to  have  been  filently  abandoned  by  the  latter  in  17/4, 
Icr  to  avoid  giving  umbrage  to  tlie  Spanifh  court. 


NISH  DOMINIONS  in  NORTH  AMERICA. 

EAST  AND  WEST  FLORIDA.    ' 

SITUATION   AMD-  EXTENT. 

Mile5.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles, 

igth  500 1  ^^         I  80  and  91  Weft  longitude  ] 
atltli  440  /  ^^^^    1 25  and  32  North  latitude  j  ^«>^000 

DARIES.3    1  HIS  country,  which  was  ceded  by  Great  Britain 

to  Spain  by  the  late  treaty  of  peace^  is  bounded 
igia  on  the  North  J  by  the  Mifliflippi  on  the  Weft,  by  the  Gulf 
ico  on  tlie  Southj  and  by  tlie  Bahama  Straits  on  tlie  £aft. 
Bs.]  Thefe  arc  tlie  Mifliflippi,  which  is  one  of  the  flneft  in  tlif 
as  well  as  the  largeft;  for  incla^ing  its  turnings  and  windings, 
»pofed  to  run  a  courfe  of  4500  miles ;  but  its  mouths  are  in  a . 
choaked  up  with  fands  and  flioals,  which  deny  accefs  to  veflels 
confiderable  burthen;  tliere  being  according  to  Mitchells  map, 
."Ivc  feet  water  over  the  bar  (captain  Pitman  fays,  feventeen)  at 
rripal  entrance.  Within  the  bar  there  is  100  fathom  water,  and 
incl  is  every  where  deep,  and  the  current  gentle,  except  at  a 
tafoii,  when,  like  the  Nile,  it  overflows  and  becomes  extremely 
It  is,  except  at  the  entrance  already  mentioned,  evciy  where 
n  ihoals  and  cataracts,  and  navigable  for  craft  of  one  kind  or 
no  ft  to  its  fource.  The  Mobille,  the  ApalachicoLi,  and  St. 
vers,  arc  alfo  large  and  noble  ftrcams. 
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Fats  avo  capes.]  The  principal  bars  are  Sl  BensarJ*  Afecsfon. 
M  c  'ucy  FcnjLicoU,  Dauphin^  Joicpb,  Apalaxj,  Spirita  San-o,  and 
C  M-rrs  bur. 

1  .lie  cliKn  caprs  are  Cjpe  Blanco,  Samb!as,  Anclote,  and  Cape  Roric, 
Jt  thrr  f  \rrc-ni:tT  oi  the  pcniiilub. 

AiE  ASD  CLIMATE.]  VtTy  varioi)5  accoimls  have  befn  giTm  rt 
iKV-  pirticoia.-^  in  this  country;  but  that  the  air  ot'  Florida  is  pure  aa 
M'^rjcfcrTjyc  apprai5  froni  the  lizf ,  vigour,  and  longnity  of  tbr  rlr'- 
tjtn  Indisns  trbo,  in  tbefc  icfpefe,  far  exceed  their  more  foatb-rj 
DtL^'Libours*  the  Mexicans. 

Soil,  fjioductions,  akd")  Eaft  Florida,  near  the  Tea,  ^^d  tc-rr 
FjkCE  OP  THE  couxTEY.  J  miles  back,  is  flat  and  Candy.  Butc%r.i 
tbr  rc<:aay  round  St.  Augultine,  in  all  appearance  the  worii  in  r>; 
pT»v-iQce,  b  tir  from  beiiig  unt'ruitful ;  it  prodoces  two  ci^fps  of  Id- 
tun  com  a  rvsi;  the  garden  regetables  arc  in  great  pdtctjonj  tbs 
orin^  and  kn>oo  trrw  grow  here,  witboat  cultivation,  to  a  brgc  fiar, 
aad  prodiK^  better  fruit  than  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  The  inlaulcocn- 
trr,  toward  the  hills,  is  extremely  rich  and  fertile,  producing  iipoiita- 
ixouliy  I'ije  fruits,  vegetables,  and  gums,  that  arc  comfuoo  to  Gfor^J 
ai>i  tb?  Carolines,  and  is  likewifc  tavoorable  to  the  rearing  of  Eaiup':^ 

T^  cocntry  oifo  produces  rice,  indigo,  ambergris,  cochineal,  amc- 
tnT.t^.  turquolfes,  lapis-bzuli,  and  other  ppecious  ftooe?;  copfKT, 
c/jirkiUvrr,  pit-ciwil,  and  iron-ore:  pearls  are  alfo  found  in  die  cun 
c4  F.or:dj:  mahogany  grows  on  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  pcnimuiJ, 
but  infer.  5r  in  fize  and  quality  to  that  of  Jamaica.  Tht  aninai  cTCstko 
ar*  hrrr  lb  numerous,  that  you  may  purcbafe  a  good  (addfcharfe  id  ei- 
cb^ingr  for  goods  of  hve  {billings  value  prime  coftj  and  there  at  mfia»^^* 
of  horfes  being  exchanged  for  a  hatchet  per  head. 

Chief  towns.]  The  chief  town  in  Weft  Flopda  if  Pcnfaco;:!, 
N.  l2t.30-22,  W.  long.  87 -20;  which  is  fituatcd  within  the  bay  ol'-^" 
f.iiie  ii.ime,  on  a  Luidy  Ihore  that  can  only  be  approachesd  by  (mall  ^ci- 
f»i>.  The  rood  is,  however,  one  of  the  bed  in  all  the  Gulf  erf  A^^*» 
in  whfch  veiftrls  may  he  in  fafety  againft  every  kind  of  wmd,  bdi^  tu:- 
R*UTv!evi  bv  Imd  on  e\er>-  fide. 

St.  Augufiine,  the  capital  of  Eaft  Florida,  N.  lat.  2p-45.  W.\ong. 
1  i-12,  runs  along  the  Ihure,  and  is  of  an  oblong  form,  divided  by  t^^ 
p-piLir  ftreets,  crolling  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  town  i»  ^'-j 
fted  with  baltions.  and  inclofed  with  a  ditch.  It  is  hkcwifc  drienj-i 
by  a  caltlc,  wliich  is  called  Fort  St.  John;  and  the  whole  is  tuniilir;J 
with  cannon.  At  the  entrance  into  the  harbour  are  the  north  and  »«♦" ' 
breakers,  which  form  two  chaimcls,  whofe  bars,  at  low  tides,  bjvrui; !' 
ivH  water. 
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sEW  MEXICO,  INCLUDING  CALIFORNIA. 

SITUATION    AND   EXTENT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles, 

ngth  3000  )  ...„,_    5  94  and  126  Weft  longitude.!    .r^rjr^ 
•adth  14005^^^"'^''    I  23  aiid  43  North  latitude.     /|  ^«>>«» 

DUNDARiES.]  Bounded  by  unknown  lands  on  tlie  Nortli ;  by 
I^uifiana  on  the  Eaft;  by  Old  Mexico,  and  the 
:  Ocean,  on  the  South;  and  by  the  lame  Ocean  on  the  Weft. 

3ivifions.  Subdi\  ilions.  Chief  Towns. 

-can  divifion  New  Mexico  Proper  |  ^""^^^^  S'lal^S ?"" 

-eaft  divifion  Apacheira        *         -     St.  Antonio 

divifion  Sonora      -     ,  -         -  Tuape 

m  divifion  California,  a  peninfula,   St.  Juan 

.  AND  CLIMATE.]  Thcfc  couutrics,  lying  for  the  moft  part 
the  temperate  zone,  have  a  climate  in  many  places  extremely 
)le,  and  a  foil  productive  of  every  thing,  either  for  profit  or  delight 
fomia,  however,  the  heat  is  great  in  fiimmer,  particularly  towards 
•coaft  J  but  in  the  inland  country  tlie  climate  is  more  temperate, 
dinter  even  cold.    ' 

:  AND  PRODUCE  6p  THE  COUNTRY.]  The  natural  hiftor}"  of 
•untries  is  as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  Spaniards  thcmfelves  know 
rhem,  and  the  littlfe  they  know  they  are  unwilling  to  communis 
t  is  certain,  however,  that  in  general  the  province*  of  New 
and  California  are  extremely  beautiful  and  pleafant;  the  face 
rountiy  is  agreeably  varied  with  plains,  interfected  by  rivers, 
lied  with  gentle  eminences  covered  with  various  kinds  of  trees, 
reducing .  excellent  fruit.  With  refped  to  the  value  of  the 
les  in  thefe  countries,  nothing  pofitive  can  be  afferted.  Their 
>rodnctions  are  undoubtedly  infufficient  to  render  them  advan- 
:olonies  to  any  but  the  Spaniards.  In  California  there  falls  <in 
ling  a  great  quantity  of  dew,  which  fettling  oH  tlie  rofe  leaves, 
and  becomes  hard  like  manna,  having  all  the  fweetnefs  of 
igar,  without  its  whitenefs.  lliere  is  alfo  another  I'^ery  fmgu- 
ictioDj  in  the  heart  of  the  country  there  are  plains  of  fait, 
,  and  clear  as  cryftal,  which,  confidering  the  vaft  quantities  of 
I  on  its  coafts,  might  render  it  ah  invaluable  acquiiition  to  any 
s  nation. 

[TANTs,  HisTORT,  GOVERNMENT,!      The  Spauifli  fettlcments 
EI.I6ION,  AND  COMMERCE.  J   here     are  comparatively 

:>u<^h  they  are  increafing  every  day,  in  proportion  as  new 
dit covered.  Tlie  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Indians,  whom  the 
ifiionaries  have  in  many  places  brought  over  to  Chriftianity, 
ed  life,  and  to  raife  com  and  wine,  which  they  now  export 
jely  to  Ohi  Mexico.  California  was  difcovered  by  Cortez, 
conqueror  of  Mexico:  our  famous  navigator.  Sir  Francis 
>k  poilellion  of  it  in  157^9  and  his  right  was  confirmed  by 
al  king  or  chief  in  the  whole  country.  This  title,  however, 
rnrnt  af  Great  Britain  have  not  hitherto  attempted  to  vindicate, 
ilbrnia  is  admirably  fttuated  for.  trade,  and  on  its  coaft  has 
*ry  of  ^reat  value,  The  inhabitants  and  govemnxent  here  do 
illy  difier  from  thofe  of  old  Mexico. 
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OLD  MEXICO,  OR  NEW  SPAIN. 

SITfATIOM    AND    BXTEST. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  MEa. 

JLrngth  20001  b^.^__    f  83  and  UO  W.  \aag.  l 

BousDABJES.^    DOUXDED  by  New  Mexico,  or  Granada, on t* 

North ;  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  N-  rt- - 
rsft;  by  Terra  Firma,  on  the  Soutli-cail;  by  the  Pacific  Ooeaa,  caCx 
Scuih-weftj  coataiuing  tliree  audiences,  \iz. 

Audiences.  Chief  Towns. 

1 .  Galicia,  or  Guadalajarra      -     Guadalajarra 

Mexico,  W.long.  100.  N.  fat  10-: 4, 

2.  Mexico  Proper      -       .       -    Acapolco 

Vera  Crux 

3.  Giiatiraali        -        .         -       GuatiniaJa.* 

Bays]     On   the   North    Sea  are   the   gulfs    or  bays  of  Mrii  ■ 
Cnrnpeaciiy,  Vera   Cruz,   and    Honduras;    in    the   Pacific  Ocrm.  \-: 
Sojfh  Sea,  are  the  bays  of  Micoya  and  Aroapalla,  Ac^idco,  mJ  bit 

Capes.]  Thefc  are  the  Cape  Sardo,  Cape  St.  Martin,  Capr  Caxij- 
cedo.  Cape  Catoche,  Cape  Hondtuas,  Cape  Cameron,  and  Cape  Ga- 
cias  Dios,  in  the  North  Sea. 

Cape  Marques,  Caj^e  Spirito  Santo,  Cape  Corientes,  Cspc  Ga^'", 
Cape  Blnnco,  Cape  Burica,  Cape  Prucreos,  and  Cape  Mda,  in  u*- 
South  Sea. 

WivDs.]  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  adjacent  fras,  tlxTr:'-- 
ilrong  north  winds  from  October  to  March,  about  the  fiiJJ  ad  d^n..' 
of  the  moon.  Trade  winds  prevail  eixry  where  at  a  diflanoe  tr  •  i 
land  witliin  the  tropics.  Near  the  coaft,  in  the  South  .Sea,  they  h^^  * 
jKTiodical  winds,  viz.  nionfoons,  and  fea  and  land  breezes,  as  in  Afii 

Soil  and  climate.]  Mexico,  lying  for  the  moft  part  wiilwa  f'r' 
torrid  zone,  is  exceflively  hot;  and  on  the  eaitem  cosA^  ychtn  i:-'- 
land  is  low,  tnarfhy,  and  conitaudy  flooded  in  the  rainy  Italuns  '  ' 
likewife  extremely  unwholeforae.  The  inland  country,  howtvfr.  ;.- 
fumes  a  better  afpeft,  and  the  air  is  of  a  milder  tcmperamenf ;  c^  •  ■  ' 
weftt^m  fide  the  land  is  not  fo  low  as  on  the  cafiem,  much  bffT  n 
quality,  and  full  of  plantations.  Tlie  foil  of  Mexico  in  gencnl  -S  ;^?  i 
Ifood  variety,  and  would  not  refiifc  any  fort  of  grain,  were  the  miii.;:. , 
of  the  inhabitants  to  corref|x>nd  with  their  natural  adrantagt'S, 

Produce.]  Mexico,  Ufce  all  the  tropical  countries,  ij  rather  ir«  '* 
abundant  in  fruits  than  in  grain.  Pine-apples,  pomegranatrs,  an*^^'. 
lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  cocoa-nuts,  are  here  in  the  grratrft  pl'.f' 
and  perfection.  Mexico  produces  alfo  a  prodigious  quantity  of  (\^Z- 
efptriaJIy  towards  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  pirwinccs  of  Gu.!\.  ^ 
and  Guatimala;    fo  diat  here  arc  more  fug.nr-niills  than  in  aDV  or*' 


•  This  city  was  fwa]lo\red  up  by  an  carrhqualic  on  ffic  rth  of  June,  IfT't  ' 
eight  thoufaud  families  inftantly  pcrinici,*  New  Cv)36mala  is  bttUt  OC  iiMn:  v'li. 
aad  is  wdi  inhabited. 


i  . 
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:  of  Spaniih  America.  Cedar^trees  an4  log'^wood  abound  aboat  the 
)  of  Campeachj  and  Hc^urasj  the  maho-tree  alfoy  which  has  a 
:  with  fuch  firong  fibres  that  they  twift  and  nmke  ropes  of.  They 
;  alfo  a  tree  which  is  called  light-wood^  being  a^  light  as  a  cork^ 
rhidi  they  make  floats  to  carry  their  merchandLfe  on  the  fea-coafts, 

what  \s  confidered  as  the  chief  glory  of  this  countiy,  and  what 
induced  the  Spaniards  to  form  fettlemaits  upon  it>  are  the  mines  of 

and  filver.  The  dilef  mines  of  gold  are  in  Veragua  and  New 
mda,  bordering  upon  Darien  and  Terra  Firma.  Thofe  of  filver, 
h  are  much  more  richj  as  well  as  numerous,  are  found  in  feveral 
;,  but  in  none  fo  much  as  in  the  province  of  Mexico.  The  mines 
jtli  kinds  are  always  found  in  the  moll  barren  and  mountainous 
;  of  the  country  J  nature  making  amends  in  one  refped  for  her  de- 

in  another.  The  working  of  the  gold  and  filver  mines  depends 
'le  fame  principles.     When  the  ore  is  dug  out,  compounded  of  fe- 

hcterogeneous  fubdances  mixed  with  the  precious  mefals,   it  is 

n  into  fmall  pieces  by  a  mill,  and  afterwards  walhed,  by  which 
IS  it  is  difengj^ed   from   the  eartli  and  otlxer  foft  bodies  which 

to  it.  Then  it  is  mixed  with  mercury,  which,  of  all  fubftances, 
he  firongeft  attraction  for  gold,  and  likewife  a  fironger  attraction 
vcr  than  the  other  fubllances,  which  are  united  with  it  in  the  ore. 
'^ans  of  the  mercury,  therefore,  the  gold  and  filver  are  firft  fepa- 

from  the  heterogeneous  matter,  and  then,  by  firaming  and  evapo- 
,  tliey  are  dilunited  from  tht  mercury  itfelf.  It  has  been  computed 
h^  revenues  of  Mexico  amount  to  twenty-four  millions  of  our 
\ri  and  it  is  well-known  that  this,  with  the  otlier  provinces  of 
!h  America,  fupply  the  whole  world  with  filver.  The  other  arti- 
rxt  in  importance  to  gold  and  filver  are  the  cochineal  and  cocoa. 
)rmer  is  of  the  animal  kind,  and  of  the  fpccies  of  the  gall  infe^. 
r'^res  to  the  plant  called  opuntia,  and  fucks  the  juice  of  tlie  fruit, 

is  of  a  crimfon  .colour.  It  is  from  this  juice  that  the  cochineal 
>  its  value,  which  confiib  in  dyeing  all  forts  of  the  fineft  fcarlet, 
n,  and  purple.  It  is  alio  ufed  in  medicine  as  a  fudorific,  and  as 
:il ;  and  it  is  computed  that  tho  Spaniards  annually  export  no  lefs 
ill'  himdred  thoufand  pounds'  weight  of  tliis  commodity  to  anfwer 
rj'ofcs  of  medicine  and  dyeing.  The  cocoa,  of  which  chocolate 
•,  grows  on  a  tree  of  a  middling  fize,  which  .bears  a  pod  about 
'  and  Ihape  of  a  cucumber,  containing  the  cocoa.  The  Spanifh 
•rce  in  this  article  is  immcnfcj  and  fuch  is  the  general  confumption, 

LIS  the  external  call  for  it,  that  a  fmall  garden  of  cocoa-trees  is 
produce  to  the  owner  twenty-thoufand  crowns  a-year.  At  home 
r-s  a  principal  part  of  tlieir  diet,  and  is  foimd  wholefome,  nutri- 
ind  luitablc  to  the  climate.     This  country  liktwife  produces  filks, 

in  inch  quantity  as  to  make  any  remarkable  part  of  their  export, 
is  here  in  great  abundance,  and,  on  account  of  its  lightnefs,  is  the 
n  %vear  of  the  inhabitants. 
TLATioN,  INHABITANTS,!        Wc   havc   already  defcribed  the 

R^MENT,  AND  MANNERS,  j  original  inhabitants  of  Mexico,  and 
jutll  of  that  country  by  the  Spaniards.  The  prefent  inhabitants 
divided  into  whites,  Indians,  and  negroes.  The  whites  arc 
►om  in  Old  Spam,  or  they  are  Creoles,  i.  e.  natives  of  Spaniih 
1.  The  former  are  chiefly  employed  in  government  or  trade,  and 
-arly  the  fame  character  with  the  Spaniards  in  Europe,  only  a 
ater  portion  of  pride  j  far  they  confider  themfdves  as  entitled 
r  liigh  difiin^ion  as  natives  of  Europe,  and  look  upon  the  other 

3  Q 
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benriih  them-    The  Creoles  bzrc  aS  fL* 


5*--- 


•  ^ 


3^  OTiixrs  ct  lar  Spaohrdi,  trora  ^hora  they  arc  derceiiikd,  wiih- 
c»it  :raC  cccric?,  ^  -  <t"^,  ard  patknce,  which  coaliitute  tbc  trrf"- 
'^-fJL.  par.  ci  ±ic  Sr-n.ih  cf-irsder.  Naturally  weak  and  cnnrsvi-, 
ii-'-t  rr  rx"  r~ta*-^  rin  ci  ihrir  Ihes  lo  Icitoin^  and  in:-ri . 
JTS.  LsrvT-.T-i  •irib'  'H  nrjcfij  ca*  elegance,  aad  expenfivt'  v  Uj 
s  T'^^^i^  Tod  rr.f  rccTtLnr^rrtce^  liif  ir  grner.il  diamder  b  do  nirr 
2  rTTz  z:*i  is^sci-xis  iati=Til£c2i:ce.  From  idlcnefs  aai  conn  in- 
rcc  *2f-r  x^  if  bcnji^r's  is  aniocr  and  imri^nie:  and  thdr  ladia,  f^' 
crT:>«f:T^— i-T.  ire  zsn  &  2II  ciiliiiuullhed  for  iheir  challity  anddc n^i:. 
Tir  I"«f  rT>,  who,  n  T^.ihlbDding  the  dcvaftetions  ot  :> 
i  irr rieri.  rrmiii  ia  gr^^  nrir^.bers,  are  become,  by  crMiuiiuii  > 
pTiiiTi  fiii  ii^fiZTrtT,  a  cf;jcctrt3,  tiinoraGS,  and  mtltrablr  r^T  ^ 
r=rT"iL:^.  Tbe  K^-^^*  bcre,  like  thofc  in  dber  panj  oi  tLe  vorid.  «:- 
f:^c.3-%  hjrir,  sii  2s  TeH  adiptcd  for  ihe  gTDis  fbvwy  tbtj  CTidini 

S-idi  ij  rie  Ctacrii  c^iirjvtrr  of  the  inbabi Lints,  not  only  inM^^i^' 
bci  ±^  rTr*:^^  ^^^n  dL  Spsrulh  Aarrncj.     Tlie  civil  gorrmmcn?  '^   : 
crz-~:rd  brc^ciiili,  cilkd  AudieEces,  Tji-hich  beir  a  TefercblrKt  t^ 
tiii  xi  -*"'— >^-^  3  France.     In  ihelc  coons  the  xiccrov  oi  ita*  -  - 

*  • 

QC  Sr^::  prt5Jc>.     FLs   cmp!3}-n3ent  is  the   greateft  tmli  aod  |»  -  r 
w-iJci  L!5  rTrSxTv"  nij>c:ry  h^  in  hi>  difpcfal,  and  !>  prrhaps  the  ni-'- 
rr^^  r^.^arct  mrurLd  to  aziy  l"iJ3Jcct  in  the  worid.    The  grcumri^  ' 
tbc  vio^TTj  5  ccr^-tr  15  did'n  ihed  by  the  lixrtnefs  of  its  dnratioa.    ^  * 
i?  trzLy^j  ja  rir  k-y. "ig  fr j.nire  cf  Sponilh  pjhtics  in  whaf^rrr  i^:  ^ 
Azi?r>r2,  a?  cryrr  i*  jiiC"»"rd  to  retain  his  povtT  lor  mon:  rf):m  i: : 
rrr?;  wVch,  DO  d?ubt,  wjy  have  a  good  elfe45i  in  fccuing  ih^     ' 
tbccrr  at  izjz  cror-n  of  Sf-Jin.  but  is  attended  with  \inh.rppy  <—'  • 
<f jfrjce^i  tc  t^e  mitenbie  InhaniLints,  who  become  a  pre}' to  ever  r' 
^cvtracr.    Tac  dcr*Y  arr  ei^trtmely  numerous  in  M^^Vico,  and  ii  - 
Dem  cz^rofT^ed  that  pr^riu,  monks,  and  nuns  of  all  order?,  dkl-u-  ^  ^ 
i*-iris  of  a  nrth  ct  ail  the  wbitr  inhabitants,  boih  btTv  jdJ  in  liy  •> '  • 
pirts  of  Span  ih  America.     The    people    are    fupcrihtirvus   ci?jr"'  • 
rjn,  luy,  and  liomdous:   vnth  fuch  m-ittTials  to  work  uf^a  tt:>'  • 
nsraLirkjhle  thai  the  church  Ihouid  enjov  one- fourth  ol  ib<  rr>cnu:  •  .t 

CoHMERCE,  CITIES,  AND  sHippiNG.j     The  tradc  of  Mexico  C»! 
cf  thne  £T;iit  branches,  which  extend  oxer  the  whole  kno^m  ^^ 
It  cunc^  00  a  trainc  \i-iih  KurojR*,  by  La  Vera  Crui,  litnatrd  or   - 
Gulf  of  Mexico:  with  the  E-itt  Indies,  by  Acapulco  on  thr  bouti:  >  .. 
rad  wuh  So"Jth  America  by  the  fame  port.     Thcfe  tv^o  fra-p^Ti*.  \ 
Crux  and  Acapuico,  arc  wonderfully  well  fituated  fur  the  cMiiincT^- 
purpolcs  to  which  they  are  iipplied.     It  is  by  means  of  the  fonnrr  iS^ 
Mciico  poors  her  wealth  over  the  whole  worid,  and  rccpivc*  in  rr:\irr 
the  numberlefs  luxuries  and  neccUhnes  which  Europe  afibrd*  tp  her,  r 
which  the  indolence  of  her  inhabitants  will  otver  perron  then  to   a 
quire  for  ibcmfdres.    To  this   port  the  fleet  from  Odii,  calico  1* 
tlotx,  coDtiftix^  of  three  men  of  war  as  a  convoy,  and  tburtrrn  h  y 
mcTchaM   ihips,   annually  arrive   about  the  beginning  of  }^o\c:rt'- 
its  C3i^  coQiKb  of  every  commodity  and  manuladorc  of  Europt.  1 
there  are  few  nations  bat  have  more  concern  in  it  tkm  the  Sft^-'-i  ^' 
wlhj  fead  out  litdc  more  than  wine  and  oil.     The  proiii  of  tfaefe.  ^ 
the  frc; ^ht  and  commillion  to  the  merchants,  and  duty  to  the  k-c; 
Jim. -U  the  Qtdr  adrantssc^  which   Spain   dexive>   from  her  iSs:-  ~ 
cuinujcrcc.     \Vhcn  all  the  poods  are  landed  and  difpcfcd  olir  L-  •    J 
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,  the  fleet  takes  in  the  plate^  precSous  flooes^  and  other  commodi- 
bt  Europe.    Some  time  in  May  they  are  readjr  to  depart.    From 
era  Cruz  they  fail  to  the  Havannah,  in  the  Me  of  Cuba,  which  is 
;nde2>'6u8  where  they  meet  the  galleons,  another  fleet,  which  car- 
n  the  trade  of  Tctra  Firma  by  Carthagena,  and  of  Peru  by  Panama 
'orto  Bello.    When  all  are  coUefted,  and  provided  with  a. convoy 
fary  for  their  fafety,  they  fleer  for  Old  Spiin. 
apulco  is  the  fea-port  by  which  the  communication  is  kept  up  be- 
y  the  diflerent  parts  of  the  Spanifli  empire  in  America  and  the 
Indies.    About  the  month  of  December  me  great  galleon,  atteod- 
yr  a  large  fliip  as  a  convoy,  annually  arrives  here.    The  cargoes  of 
ibips  (for  the  convoy,  though  in  an  under-hand  manner,  like- 
carnes  goods)  confifl  of  all  the  rich  commodities  and  manufadures 
le  £aft.    At  the  fame  time  the  annual  fliip  firom  Lima,  the  capital 
2ru,  comes  in,  and  is  not  computed  to  bring  lefs  than  two  millions 
?ce8  of  eight  in  filver,  befldes  quickfllver,  and  other  valuable  oom- 
ties,  to  be  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  the  galleon's  cargoes.' .  Se- 
other  fliips,  from  different  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  meet  upon  the 
occaflon.    A  great  fair,  in  which  the  commodities  of  all  parts  of 
.vorld  are  bartered  for  one  another^  lafts  thirty  days.    The  galleon 
prepares  for  her  voyage,   loaded  with  filver  and  foch  European 
s  as  have  been  thought  neceflaxy.    The  Spaniards,  though  tliis 
be  carried  on  entirely  through  their  hands^  and  in  the  very  heart 
leir  dominions,  are  comparatively  but  fmall  gainers  by  it.     For  as 
allow  the  Dutch,  Great  Britain,  and  other  commercial  ftates,  to 
fb  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  flota,  fo  the  Spaniih  in- 
ants  of  die  Philippines,  tainted  with  the  fame  indolence  which  ruined  .' 
European  anceftors,  permit  the  Chinefe  merchants  to  fumifli  the 
L*r  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  galleon.     Notwithflanding  what  has 
faid  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Acapulco,  the  city  of  Mexico,  the  capi- 
f  the  entire,  ought  to  be  confidered  as  the  centre  of  commerce  in 
part  of  the  world  $  for  here  tlie  principal  merchants  reflde,  and  th6 
ted  part  of  the  bufinefs  is  negotiated.    The  £afl-India  goods  from 
Duico,  and  the  European  from  Vera  Cruz,  alj  pafs  through  this  city, 
ler  all  the.  gold  and  filver  come  to  be  coined;  here  the  king's  fifth 
['pofited;  and  here  are  wrought  all  the  utenfil^  and  ornaments  in 
:  wluch  are  every  year  fent  to  Europe.    The  city  itfelf  breathes  the 
f  the  higheft' magnificence,  and,  according  to  the  befl  accounts,  con- 
about  80,000  iidiabitants. 


ANISH  DOMINIONS  in  SOUTH  AMERICA, 
TERRA  FIRMA,  or  CASTILE  DEL  ORO. 

*  SITUATION   AKD    BXTENT. 

Ikliles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miles. 

^gth  14001  ^^^   f50and82W9ftlong.         1700,000 
Jreadth    700  J  ^^^"  1  the  Equator,  and  12  N.  lat.  J  ^"^^^"^ 

NDAJIIE8.]     Bounded  by  the  North  Sea  (part  of  the  Atlantic 

Ocean)  on  the  North  ^  by  the  (ttme  fea  and  Surinam ' 
be  Eaftj  by  the  country  of  the  iNjnazons  and  Peru  on  the  South  j 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean  a(id  New  Spain  on  the  W<i^. 
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J)[\  iUooi.  Subdivifions.  Chief  ToTfiu, 

f  1 .  Terra  Finna  Proper,*^  Porto  Belb 

21.N.  lai.  8-47. 
2.  Cirthagena 


The  nonbtfTTi  firi- 


3.  St.  Martin 


Canhagcna 
St.  Alairiba 


fion  conuins  the^  _j_  j^j^  ^  ,^  ^^^       ^^.^^  de  U  H-ida 


proiriDCSS  of. . . 


5.  Venezuela 

6.  Coniana 

7.  New  Andaiufia^  or 
L     Pdria 

Th:  <b«ihem  divi-  T 1.  New  Gnmada         "\  Santa  F6  de  Eapti 
1km  contains  the<         »  V 

provinces  of . . .  •  L2.  Popayan  J  Popayan 


Wne^ucU 
Comana 
St.  Thomas 
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Bats,  capes,  kc.}  The  Iiihmiis  of  Darien,  of  Tem  Praia  Fr 
per,  joins  North  and  South  America.  A  line  drawn  fnaa  Potto  ly .! 
in  the  North,  to  Parunia  in  the  Soath  Sea,  or  rather  u  btik  W'!t  ; 
tb^fe  two  towns,  is  the  proper  luiiit  between  North  and  S<.u:b  A-  - 
nod;  and  henp  the  ilihmus  or  neck  of  land  is  only  6xty  mlet  xr 
Tbe  principjj  rivers  are  the  Rio  Grajidc,  Darien,  Chj^rc,  auii  ^i- 
OrcrkX|ue. 

The  principal  havs  in  Terra  Firma  are,  the  Bay  of  Ponana  ssd  'I 
Biv  of  St-  ^iichael's  in  tlie  South  Seaj    tlie  Buy  of  Porto  Bcl:.\  r 
Gulf  of  Darien,  Sine  Bav,  Carthas^ena  Bav  and  harbour,  tht  G-wi    1 
Veneziirl-i,  the   Bay  of  Manicaibo,    the  Gulf  of  Tritfio,  tk  ^y  "t 
Guaira,  the  Bay  of  Curiaco,  and  the  Gult"  of  Paria,  or  Andiliiu:,  j^ 
the  North  Sea. 

The  chief  capes  are,  Saniblas  Point,  Point  Canoa,  Cipc  dd  A.^;- 
Swart    Point,  Cape,  de  Vela,   Cape  Conquihacoa,  Cape  Cabclo.  (  ■;'■ 
Bi^-co,  Cape  Galera,  Caj>c  Three  Points,  and  Cape  KaiHiU)  all  an  'ii.- 
north  ihore  of  Terra  Fmna. 

Cllvate.]  llie  clintite  here,  particularly  in  the  nortkm  diuil  *i:>. 
is  extremely  hot;  and  it  was  found  by  UUtia,  that  the  hcjt  ol  t^- 
wiUTiied  diiy  in  Paris  is  continual  in  Cartha^cmi,  tk  cxctlftvc  \y^'-- 
raife  the  vapoiir  of  the  lea,  which  is  precipitated  in  liiLh  niis  a^  1-  " 
to  tiireatcn  a  general  deluge.  Great  part  of  tJie  co^min',  tbrr^:'- 
is  alnniil  coniiniiallv  flooded  j  and  this,  together  with  die  evt-ii'  ■ 
beat,  fo  impregnates  the  air  with  vapours,  tliat  in  many  prti><r'-' 
particui;u-ly  about  Popayan  and  Porto  Bello,  it  is  extremely  unuk^.- 
lorae. 

Soil  a;co  produce.]     Tlie  foil  of  tJils  country,  like  tfut  of  t'  • 
greater  part  of  South  America,  is  wonderfully  ricli  and  tmutuJ.    1'  ♦ 
impoifible  to  view,  without  admiration,  the  pcTpetual  vi-tlare  ol  '' • 
woods,   the   luxuriaiicy  of  the  plains,  and  the  towering  ht-zhi  ot  t^ 
moimtains.     This,   however,    only  applies  to  the  inland  oj'^try,  it 
the  caafts  arc  gejierally  barren  fand,  and  incapable  of  beinng  aiij  "  •  - 
cies  of  grain.     The  trees  moft  remarkable  tor  their  dimcufions  rr  J  - 
caobo,  the  cedar,  the  maria,  and  bal(am-tree.     The  numhiDc^i  !'  - 
is  particularly  remarkable:   it  bears  a  fruit  refcmbling  an  spplv.  I  * 
which,  under  this  fpecious  appearance,  contains  the  rat^  fubtic  po  ^ 
again  ft  which  common  oil  is  found  to  be  the  beft  antidote.    Tb"  r- 
iigni  ty  of  this  tree  is  fuch,  that  if  a  perfon  onlv  fleps  uiidcr  it  hr  t  - 
his  body  fweJled.  and  is  racked  with  the  feverell  torturer.    Thr  S ,/ 
from  inilind^  always  avoid  it.     The  habelk  dc  Canhagcns  a  ^^ 
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Ilk  of  a  fpecies  of  willow^  and  contains  a  kernel  refemblin^  an  almond' 
It  lefs  white^  and  extremely  bitter:  this  kernel  is  foimd  to  be  an 
cellent  and  never-failing  remedy  for  the  bite  of  the  moft  venomous 
lers  and  ferpents^  which  are  very  frequent  all  over  this  country, 
lere  "wrerc  formerly  rich  mines  of  gold  here,  which  are  now  in  a  great 
t^afure  exhauded.  The  filver,  iron,  and  copper  mines,  have  been 
ice  opened,  and  the  inhabitants  £nd  emeralds,  •  fapphires,  and  other 
ecioos  fiones. 

Animals.]  In  treating  of  North  America,  we  have  taken  notice  of 
^my  of  the  animals  that  are  found  in  the  Southern  parts.  Among 
ofc  peculiar  to  this  country,  the  mod  remarkable  is  the  iloth,  or, 
it  is  called  by  way  of  derifion,  the  Swift  Peter.  He  bears  a  relem- 
Lince  to  an'  ordinary  monkey  in  fhape  and  fize,  but  is  of  a  moft 
retched  appearance,  with  its  bare  hams  and  feet,  and  his  fkin  all  over 
rrugated.  He  ftands  in  no  need  of  either  chain  or  hutch,  never  liir* 
)g  unleis  compelled  by  hunger ^  and  he  is  faid  to  be  feveral  minutes 
moving  one  of  his  legs,  nor  will  blows  make  him  mend  his  pace, 
hen  he  moves,  every  effort  is  attended  with  fuch  a  plainti\  e,  and  at 
e  fame  time  fo  difagreeable,  a  cry,  as  at  once  produces  pity  and  dif- 
(1.  In  this  cry  confids  the  whole  defence  of  this  wretdied  animal ; 
r  on  the  firfi  hoilile  approach  it  is  natural  for  him  to  be  in  motion, . 
lich  is  always  accompanied  with  difguOfld  bowlings,  fo  that  his  pur- 
LT  flies  much  more  fpeedily  in  his  turui  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
is  borfid  noife.  When  this  animal  finds  no  wild  fruits  on  tlie  ground, 
lcx>ks  oT^t  with  a  great  deal  of  paii^s  for  a  tree  well  loaded,  which  he 
ends  with  a  world  of  i^ieafinefs,  moving,  <  and  crying,  and  fiop- 
n^  by  turns.  At  length  having  mounted,  he  plucks  off  all  the 
lit,  and  tlirows  it  on  the  ground,  to  fave  himfelf  fuch  another  trou- 
rfome  journey}  and  rather  than  be  fatigued  with  coming  down  the 
>e,  he  gathers  himfelf  into  a  bunch,  and  with  a  ihriek  d^rops  to  the 
fnind. 

The  monkeys  in  thefe  countries  are  very  numerous  j  they  keep  to- 
dier,  twenty  or  thirty  in  company,  rambling  over  the  woods,  leaping 
)m  tree  to  tree)  and  if  they  me^t  with  a  (ingle  perlbn,  he  is  in  danger 
being  torn  to  pieces  by  them;  at  lead  they  chatter  and  make  a 
ghUiil  noile,  throwing  things  at  him  j  tliey  hang  themfelves  by  the 
I  on  the  boughs,  and  feem  to  threaten  him  all  the  way  he  pafies : 
t  where  two  or  three  people  are  together,  they  ufually  Icamper 
ay. 

Xativbs.]  Befides  the  Indians  in  this  country  who  fall  under  our 
nerd  defcription  of  the  Americans,  there  is  another  fpedes,  of  a  fair 
niplexion,  delicate  habit,  and  of  a  fmaller  ftature  than  the  ordinary 
dians.  Their  difpofitions  too  are  more  foft  and  effeminate  j  but  what 
inripally  diflingaiihes  them  is  their  large  weak  blue  eyes,  which,  un- 
\c  to  b^  the  light  of  the  fun,  fee  beff  by  moonlight^  and  from  which 
y  are  therefore  called  Mpon-eyed  Indians. 

LvHABiTAN'TS,  coMME^C^  1  We  hsCve  already  mentioned  how  this 
AND  CHIEF  TOWNS.  Jcountry  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Spa- 
irds.  The  inhabitants  therefore  do  not  materially  differ  from  thofc 
Mexico.  To  what  we,  have  ghrerv^d  with  regard  to  this  country,  it 
only  ncceflary  to  add,  that  the  original  inhabitants  of  Spain  are  vari- 
(ly  intermixed  with  the  negroes  ax\d  Indians.  Thefe  intermixtures 
m  various  gradations,  which  are  carefully  diftinguiflied  from,  ea^ 
\n,  becaufe  every  perfon  expeds  tp  be  r^arded  in  proportion  a 
^4ter  ih^e  o^  (he  SpanKb  Uood  rtms  in  his  veins.     The  firft 
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at  a  p'ace  called  Goancarelica,  dircof^ered  in  ISQjt  wbere  b  s  fcimd 
in  a  whin  lb  maiV,  rrlembling  brick  ill  burned.  The  lub(biMt  li  td^- 
tL  led  bv  dre,  and  received  in  fteam  by  a  combination  <rf  ^iii^trwii, 
where  it  cordentes  bv  means  of  a  littic  water  at  the  lx)tioci  uf  cvii 
vcii*J,  and  forms  a  pure  he^ivy  liqtud.  In  Peru  like^ile  u*  found  Mt 
new  fubiLince  call*^  platiray  which  may  be  confidtred  aj  an  r^ri/i 
nvral,  and,  from   its   iuprrior  qualities,    might  almoti  rie  wim  gi.^ 

iU'ek: 

^Iahvfacti'R Es,  TH\nB»  AND  CITIE5.3     We  jcsin  tiif fc  ankisi  bf • 
caole  of  their  intinute  connexion ;  for,  except  in  the  cities  vt  &:tl 
cielcrfV,  thrre  i>  no  commerce  i\"orih  mentioning.     ITie  ntr  of  lirrj  is 
the  ciT'ul  of  Peru,  and  the  whole  Spanilh  empire:  its  iruation,   l 
the  mi'idie  of  a  fpacJous  and  delightiul  vailey,  was  fixed  i^>oo  by  tbc  t?- 
mxs  Pizarro  as  the  molt  proper  for  a  city,  which  he  exfttttd  W(i^ -i 
preirrre   his   memor}'.     It  is  well  watered  by   the  rivtr  Rimac,  lijt 
the  iiih^biants,  like  thofe  of  London,  command  a  Urtam,  C2fh  ol  liii 
own   ufe,      Tiiere    are  many  very  magiiiricent  (iniduies,  |er6"l"W 
church^,  in  this  city ;    though  the  houies  in  general  are  baiit  ot  t-:w, 
niatcTkUi,  the  equality  of  tlie  climate,  and  want  of  nin,  r^nctfrm?  r  - 
bc-'jiVs  imntrceiijry ;  ai^id,  behdes,  it  is  fouad,  tliai  thele  arc  m  n  ?p'  :•:• 
fufrVr  br  ihc<:ks  of  the  earth,  which  are  tkquent  and  dn-adilU  liit^r 
iHs  pru\  ince.     LLiia   is   abjut   two  leagues  trom  ihr  lla,  cxuiili  r, 
Hnzth  two  mi]-*,    and    in    hn^.idth    one    ;ind  a  qiLinrr.     It   cooLi:.* 
abv.u:  OJ,UL)0  irJiabii:iiU5,  of  w  horn  tlie  whites  araouiu  to  a  d^tth  pn 
One  rtrjjrk-ible  iiS,  is  fudici*"nt  to  drmonltrate  the  wealth  oi  fhi^  en 
When  li.e  \ice7ov,  the  duke  dc  la  Falada,  made  his  enli}'  uhi'  l^^  '- 
lo^j,  the  inhaoiunrs,  to  do  him  honour,  cauJed  the  lutctj  to  he  p-^' 1 
wirh  incots  of  fiiver.  to  liie  amoimt  of  feveutcen  miUioos  tierLa^.    Au 
trivellers  fprak  wiiii  an^a^ement  of  the  decorations   ol   tbc  durrir^ 
with  S'^Id,  filvtr,  and  prt-cious  Itones,  which  load  and  omimai!  cn-ii 
the  wails.     The  merckinis  of  Lima  may  be  laid  to  deal  w4b  aD  t!^ 
c^r.cUlers  of  the  woild,    and  that  bcah  on  their  own  aarciiiiL*,  iS'J  >i5 
faciors  for  others.     Here  ail  the  produ^fts  of  tiie  foutliera  proriuoc*  .rr 
ccnv^yed,  in  order  to  be  exdian^ed  at  the  harbour  of  Uim,  te  ^^'-^ 
anicles  as  tlie   inhabitants  of  Pt  ru  ftand   ui  need  of:    \^  ^f^  ^"^• 
Hviror»e  and  me  Ealt  Indies  land  at  the  fame  liarbour,  andihcconuu- 
ditirs  of  A tia,  Europe,  and  An^crica,  are  tliere  bartered  lor  each  rii.T. 
^^"hat  tiic.T  •>  no  immrdi.iie  laie  for,  the  merchants  cd  Lima  p^a^^-: ' 
on  their  ow^  accounts,  and  hy  up  in  warchoulcs,  knowing  llai  ti^'T 
malt  fo»->n  lind  an  outlet  for  rhem,  lince  by  one  cLumel  oioGirr'i'* 
ha>e  a  comramiication  with  aJmoll  cvcrj-  commercial  nation.    Bu*  i- 
the  wealth  of  the  inhabit>'uits,  all  the  beauty  of  the  fimaiion,  :i^  1'^' 
tilitv  of  the  climate  of  Lima,  are  not  fulHcient  to  comixnuu- tor  <  i.c 
dir.-iier,  which  always  thR*:uens,    and  has  loraetimes  avriu^ly  ^rU.i^ 
them.     In    the  }xar  174/,   a  mo'A  trtmendous  earlhqiUNf  1^^  ^'^^*' 
fourths   of   this  city  level  with  the  sToimd,    and    cniirelv  dcmol  A  i 
Caila^,    the   port    town   belonging    to    il.     Never  was  saj  dritru- :    > 
more  terrible  or  complete  j  not  more  tlian  one  of  three  UwuiiUil  •.:—*• 
'  blumrs  being  left  to  record  this  dreadfid  calamity,  and  hcbyapr"  <- 
dence  the    m(»ll    luigul.u'    and  extraordinary    imagiiuLIc. — Tia^  n   ' 
who    hip^ieacd  to  be  on  a  fort  which    o^'erl^x)ked   tlic  iurtxiur,  p- 
ce:\eJ  in  one  minute  llie  inhabitajits  miming  from  thrir  t^Ltri  in  i- 
umioU  terror  ar.d  confulion;   t^ie  iea,  as  ufual  on  iuch  oaatiOTiS  J 
ct^n^  to   a   conlide!^:)le   dirta'ice,    retimned    in    roour.tiaiciis  ^  '  * 

4a.inj  wiiii  iL^  viokace  of  the  agiUUDn^  buried  U)c  iolubitaii/  :• 
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ver  in  its  bofotn>  and  immediately  all  was  iileJitj  but  the  fame  waw 
5.'luch  dei&oyed  the  town  drove  a  little  boat  by  the  place  where  the 
nan  flood,  in  which  he  threw  himfelf,  and  was  faved.  Cufco,  the 
ucient  capitiil  pi  the  Peruvian  empire,  has  already  been  taken  notice 
»t.  As  it  lies,  in  a  mountainous  country,  and  at  a  diflance  from  the 
Va,  it  has  been  long  on  the  declyie;  but  it  is  flill  a  very  confideisble 
>hice,  and  contains  above  40/XX)  inhabitants,  three  parts  Indians, 
iiid  very  indullrious  in  manufa6hiring  baize,  cotton,  and  leather, 
rhcy  have  alio,  both  here  and  in  Quito,  a  particular  tafle  for  paint- 
n!^5  and  their  productions  in  this  way,  fome  of  which  have  been  ad- 
mired in  Italy,  are  difperfed  all  over  South  America.  Quito  is  next 
o  Lima  in  populoufnefs,  if  not  fuperior  to  it.  It  is,  like  Cufco,  att 
jiland  city,  and,  having  no  mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  is  chiefly  famous 
(»r  it^  manniadures  of  cotton,  wool,  and  flax,  which  fupply  the  con- 
umption  all  over  the  kingdom  of  Peru. 

Inhabitants,  manners,  and  1      It  has  been  edimated  by  foane 
GOVERNMENT.  J  wiiters,  tliatjn  all  Spanilh  An»- 

ica  there  are  about  three  millions  of  Spaniards  and  Creoles  of  di£^ 
rut  colours;  and  undoubtedly  the  number  of  Indians  is^  much  greaiiav 
hough  neither  in  any  reijped  proportionable  to  the  wealth,  fertility^ 
md  extent  of  die  country.  The  manners  of  the  inhabitants  do  not  le- 
narkably  differ  over  tlie  whole  Spaniih  dominions.  Pnde  and  lazinefe 
\rv.  the  two  predon^inant  pafiions.  it  is  faid,  by  the  mofi:  authentic 
ravel lers,  that  the  manners  of  Old  Spain  have  degenerated  in  its  co- 
oiiies.  The  Creoles,  and  all  the  other  defcendents  of  the  Spaniard^ 
KTording  to  the  above  di$in6tions,  are  guilty  of  many  mean  and  p1i-> 
iLTing  vices,  which  a  tnie-bom  Caflilian  could  not  think  of  but  widt 
ieteftation.  This,  no  doubt,  in  part  arifes  from  the  contempt  in  which 
ill  but  the  rea}  natives  of  Spain  are  held  in  the  Indies,  mankind  gene- 
ally  behaving  according  to  the  treatment  they  meet  with  from  others, 
n  Lima  the  Spaniih  pride  has  made  the  greateit  defcents;  and  many  of 
he  firil  nbbility  are  employed  in  commerce.  It  is  in  this  city  that  the 
iceroy  refides,  whofe  authority  extends  over  all  Peru,  except  Quito, 
vhich  has  lately  been  detached  from  it.  The  viceroy  is  as  abfoliite 
IS  the  king  of  Spaing  but  as  his  territories  are  fo  exteniive,  it  is  ne- 
:c(rary  that  he  Ihould  part  with  a  (hare  of  his  authority  to  the  feveral 
ludienccs  or  courts  eilablifhed  over  the  kingdom.  There  is  a  treafuij 
:ourt  edabliihed  at  Lima,  for  receiving  the  fifth  of  the  produce  of  the 
nines,  and  certain  taxes  paid  by  the  Indians,  which  belong  to  the  kli^ 
/fSpaijj, 
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CHILI. 


Jd'iles,  D^nes.  Sq.  Miks. 

Length  J2001  v^t^^  f  25  and  45  S.  Ut.       -i  ^ 
Biwdth  ^00/  ^^^^  165  and  85  W.  long.  /^'^ 

"^  BoiTVDAEiEs.]    Bounded  by  Pem  on  the  Noftlii  by  LaPIau 

on  the  Eaft;  by  Patagoaia  on  the  S<Hitb|  4ii4  b/ 
the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  Weft. 

Piviiions.  Provinces.  .  ChkfTcwm. 

J/'St.  jAGO,W.lonc  "7. 
Chilj  Proper.. SBaldivia 

''°*Sre'fdS'°^}C"J->«Cutio {sUobpdcFn^. 

Lakes.]  The  principal  lakes  arc  thofc  of  Tagatagua  near  St  J^, 
and  that  of  Parcn.  Betides  which,  they  have  fc\'cral  falMriter  IsKn, 
that  have  a  commanication  with  the  fca,  part  of  the  ytar.  In  fionTrv 
.weather  the  fea  force.^  a  way  thrcmgh  them,  and  leaves  tbon  tuiJ  oi 
fiih;  but  in  the  hot  feafon  the  water  congeals^  Icavii^  a  cnifi  rt  :^ 
white  fait  a  foot  thick. 

'Seas,  bivers,  bays,  and  HABSouRa.]  The  only  fea  tkrt  bcrdt: 
upon  ChiJi  is  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  well.  The  priocip^  rivm  ^i^ 
the  Salado  or  Salt  River,  Guafco,  Coquinibo,  Chiapa,  Bohio,  ^  f^^*^ 
Baldivia^  all  fcarcely  navigable  but  at  tlieir  mouths. 

The  principal  bays,  or  harbours,  are  Capiapo,  Coquimbo,  Goritni- 
dore,  Valparilo,  lata,  Conception^  Santa  Maria,  La  MoiKha,  BaAiivj. 
•  Brewer's-haven,  and  Caftro. 

CLIMATE,  SOIL,  AND  PRODUCE.]  Ihcfe  aTC  Dot  ranarkaWv  «J:T^- 
rent  from  the  fame  in  Peru;  and  if  there  be  any  cUfferenor,  it  is  in  t'- 
vour  of  Chili.  There  is  indeed  no  part  of  the  world  more  Civot^ei 
than  this  is,  with  refped  to  the  gifts  of  nature.  For  hat,  noc  r'v 
the  tropical^  fruits,  but  all  fpecies  of  grain,  of  whkrh  a  ctxA^p^'" 
part  is  exported,  come  to  great  perfedion.  Thdr  aniraal  pnxtod  n' 
are  tlic  fame  witli  thofe  of  Peruj  and  they  have  gold  ahoo^  ia  a^'} 
river. 

Inhabitants.]  This  country  is  very  thinly  inhabited.  T^'^  ^-''\ 
nal  natives  are  ftiU  in  a  greater  meafufc  unconcpercd  and  cncv'i  -  i 
and  leading  a  wandering  life,  attentive  to  no  objeA  but  their  prturi- 
tion  from  the  Spaniih  yoke,  are  in  a  very  unfavourable  ccroc^'  " 
with  regard  to  population.  The  Spaniards  do  not  anaownt  iv  J*y  ''• 
20,000}  and  tlie  Indians,  negroes,  and  molattoes,  arc  not  fupf*.'^'^" 


be.  thrice  that  number.     However,  there  have  Utdy  been  linnc  iorm'  ^ 
ble  infurreaions  againft  the  Spai^ards,  by  the  natt\TS  of  OaTi,  ^l'" 
greatly  alarmed  the  Spanifh  court. 
CoMMEKCE.J    Ihc  foreign  commerce  of  Chili  is  entiitlj  ccnr- 
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to  PerUj  Panama^  and  fome  parts  of  Mexico.  Tp  the  fbmier  they  ex* 
fwt  animaJJy  com  fufficient'for  6o,OOQ  men.  Thdr  other  exports 
ire  benip^  which  is  raifed  in  no  other  part  of  the  South  Sesis;  hides, 
^low,  and  falted  proviHons;  and  they  receive  in  return  the  commo- 
itties  of  Europe  and  the  £aft  Ipdicf,  which  aze  brought  to  the  port  of 
WJao. 


^■'■^■••^i^— i"*— «ii— •■••^p—^j* 


PARAGUAY,  OR  JLA  PLATA. 


StTVATlOV  AND  ^TBNT. 

Miles.  Degrees.  Sq.  Miks. 

^^-^^g^  l^^l  kAH»«.m  J*2  and  37  S.  lat.       1  ,  ^w^o^^ 
Bi^dth  1000/  '^^'"^  150  and  /s  W.  long.  /  i'«»>0" 

BouKOAEiBS.;)    Bounded  by  Amazonia  on  the  North;  by  Braiil 

on  the  Eafl;   by  Patagonia  on  the  South;    and 
by  Peru  and  Chili  on  the  Weit. 

Divifions.  Provinces.  Chief  Towns. 

rParagua. AiTumption 

E^  divifio,  contains  te: :::::::::  :?i^eai 

LUragua, .  . . .  i. . . .  Los  Royes 

rTucuni^i St.  Jago 

South  dxvifion <  Rio  de  la  Plata . .  • .  .Bubmos  Atres,  W.  long, 

L  57  54.  S.  lat.  34-35. 

Bays  and  larbs.]  The  principal  bay  is  that  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  La  Plata^  on  which  Hands  the  capital  city  of  Buenos  Ayres;  and 
2^pe  St.  Antonio,  at  the  entrance  of  that  bay,  is  the  only  promontoiy. 
Phis  country  abounds  with  lakes,  one  of  which^  Cafacoroes,  is  100 
niles  long. 

Rivers.]  This  country,  befides  an  infinite  number  of  fmall  rivers, 
3  watered  by  three  principal  ones,  the  Paragua,  Urarua,  and  Parana,, 
vhich,  united  near  me  fea,  form  the  fanious  Rio  de  la  Plata,  or  Plate 
livel.  and  which  annually  overflow  their  banks  5  and,  on  their  recefs, 
caveithem  enriched  with  a  dime  that  produces  the  greatefl  plenty  of 
vhatever  is  committed  to  it. 

Air,  soil,  and  produce.]  This  vad  trad  is  far  from  being 
wholly  Tubdued  or  planted  by  the  Spaniards.  There  are  many  parts  in 
great  d^ree  unknowni  to  them,  or  to  any  other  people  in .  Europe. 
The  principal  province  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge  is  that  which 
i  called  Rio  de  la  Plata,  towards  the  mouth  of  the  above-mentioned 
ivers.  This  province,  with  all  the  adjacent  parts,  is  one  continued 
;vd[,  not  interrupted  by  the  leafl  hill  for  feveral  hundred  miles  every 
i^ayj  extranely  fertile,  and  producing  cotton  in  great  quantities:  to- 
acco,  and  the  valuable  herb  called  Paraguay,  with  a  variety  of  fruity, 
nd  prod'^ious  rich  paftures,  in  which  are  bred  fuch  herds  of  cattle,  tkit' 
^  is  isid  &  hides  of  the  tieafis  are  all  tbat  is  properly  bought,  the  car- 
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cafrs  bring  in  a  manner  given  into  the  bargain.  A  borfc  iciic  ikap  -:? 
might  be  boupjit  tor  a  dollar;  and  the  uUial  price  for  a  buli  ^a,  ci>>i  ^ 
out  of  the  herd  of  two  or  lliree  hundred,  was  only  f.ur  nia  1..;. 
contrary  to  the  general  nature  of  America,  tliis  cc/iintrv  ^  tlr.'T:..  i 
wcwids.  The  air  is  remarkably  f\^eet  and  ferene,  and  ihe  wiios  c:  U 
Pl.ita  are  equally  pure  and  wholelbme. 

First  settlement,  chief    \     The  Spaniards  firft  difa^erri  ti 
CITY,  AND  coMMERCB.       J    couiitry,  by  i^iiiling  up-ihrnj-'Li 
Plata,  in  15 15,  and  founded  the  town  of  Buenos  A;rrt,  io  c^ilt^i  t 
account  of  ihe  excellence  of  the  air,  on  the  fouih  fide  ct  liic  ri'-r  J  • 
leai^ues  \nthin  the  mouth  of  it,  where  the  river  is  \c.  :u  ImiTU'v  b:  -i 
Thi:j  H  one  of  the  mod    confideroble   towns  in  S^>  tij  Ar'ntTci,  j. 
the  only  place  of  tratHc  to  tlie  fouth\v:.rd  oi  Cnfcj.    Ucrt  wc  n-' < 
with  tiie  mercliants  of  Europe  and  Peru,  but  no  r*-;^.br  ^rrt^rnio  r.r--- 
as  to  the  other  parts  of  Spiiiiifli  America j   two,  or  Xk  m-tH  ibcee,  n.  ::  r 
il»ips,  mike    the    whole   of   their    regular   iMiercoiirip  v^ih  £  ^  ;"' 
Their  returns  are  verv  valuable,   contliinir  chic  tiv  of  the  ^'  '•  Anii  r.  >  ■: 
of  Chili  and  Peru,  fugar,  and  hide^.     Thofe  wfio  have  nu*  jlh  k-  : 
carried  on  a  contraband  trade  to  this  city,  have  toimd  it  trk-rt  acr.:  l- 
geons  thm  any  other  whatever.     The  l>enefit  of  this  contrabaiid  L* . ^ 
wholly   in  tlk^  hands  of  the   Portugucfe,  who  keep  nugaim»  Jcr  u 
pTirprxr,  in  fuch  parts  of  Brafil  as  lie  near  tins  coimtrv.    'ihetnL 
P:;r/ii^iay,  and  the  manners  of  the  people,  are  fo  mm  h  the  i.mx*  v  :j 
thofe  of  the  n^ft  of  tlie  Spanilh  colonies  in  South  America,  that  cti-^ 
farihfT  can  he  faid  on  thofe  articles. 

But  we  cannot  quit   this  country  without  ftyin<;  foairtf-irg'  ot  [ .-i 
extraordinary  fjxxies  of  conimonwealth    which    the  Jrln'is  cre3t..  l\ 
the  interior  parts,  and  of  which  tiiefe  craft)'  prietis  eiidt^'  uiti  to  L:  :• 
,ail  flrangers  in  the  dark. 

AboTit  the  middle  of  the  lad  centun-,  thofe  fathers  rnrefoit^il  n 
the  court  of  Spain,  that  their  want  of  fuccefs  in  their  mitfion?  W25  i^«- 
h}*z  to  tlje  fcandal  wliich  the  immorality  of  the  Spir/iard-;  ne^er  tJ  •  ^ 
to£:i\e,  and  to  the  liaL^cd  .which  their  infolent  beha'.  iour  cuini  f-i  tr" 
Indians,  wherever   tJiev   came.     They  inCnuated,   thjt,  ii  it  >»cTr  it 

*  ^  M  lit— 

for  that  imjx^riment,  the  empire  of  the  Gol'prl  nii:;ht.  by  ti^riTli^^'^' 
ha\e  b<-en  e.Ktended  into  the  nioll  miknown  pans  of  Anrriri.  M**i  '  '^ 
all  thofe  countries  miirht  be  fnbdued  to  his  Catholic  niiKin  ^ otx-^-r...' . 
without  expenre,  and  wiiliout  force.  This  remoiUtrartfe  i»*^  ''  '  • 
fnccefs;  the  fphere  of  their  l:;bonrs  was  markrd  out,  and  micouir  t  .. 
libert}'  M-as  gi\en  to  the  Jefuits  within  tlufe  limits;  and  tiff  pnrn.  ri 
of  the  adjacent  provinces  had  orders  not  to  interfere,  r^t  to  iutifi  -iJ ; 
Spaniards  to  enter  this  pale,  without  licenc<- from  the  tJtIim.  1-^'' 
on  tier  part,  agreed  to  pay  a  certain  capitation  tax,  in  pf'T^'^'^'^ ''j 
tiiciriioek;  and  ?o  fend  a  certain  number  to  the  king's  \^o^b^^i^^t'^  ' 
they  fhould  be  demanded,  and  tlie  millions  Ihould  becoius  I^i '-'  '^^ 
eiiou^h  to  fnpply  them.  .^  ^ 

On  tlirfc  ttrms  the  Jefuits  gladly  eiit'^red  up<">n  the  feme  ot  i<i-^- 
a!.d  opened  their  fpiritual  campai^^n.  Ti.ey  lx::an  by  g.ithrrng  t'-  * 
xlv'Z  cjlxu!  tiftv  wandering  families,  wiujm  tluy  }>erriia(ifd  I"  >*  * 
and  they  united  them  into  a  little  townfiiip.  Tiiis  was  the  '^^'M  j'^  * 
daf  ion  uprn  >v  hich  tliey  built  a  fupertb  u61iu^  which  ^.  ^*^^^^^^ 
worl.:f,  and  atided  lb  much  po\^-er,  at  the  lame  time  that  it  ^ ^  'J  ,.' 
/o  mtK'h  e:}ty  and  je:iloufy  of  their  locietj'.  For  when  thnr  "'^^^^  ' 
'^i>  I>r^ini:ii!g,  fhey  laboured  witii  fuch  indefaticr.ible  pain5,  and  ''^  • 
ruiierl}'  policy,  th^t,  by  degrees,  they  mollilied  ihcmiadso^  ^  ^  ' 
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ivTL^e  nations,  fixed  the  nioft  rambling,  and  fubdued  thofe  to  their  go* 
crniiient  who  had  long  difdained  to  fubmit  to  the  arms  of  the  Spaniard* 
a\  Portug-uefe.  Tliey  prevailed  upon  thoufands  of  various  difpcrfed 
Hhs  to  embrace  their  religion;  and  thefc  foon  igduccd  others  to  follow 
>  irtKampk,  magnifying  the  peace  and  tranquillity  they  enjoyed  un- 
•  r  the  diredtion  of  the  fathers. 

(hv  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  trace,  with  precifion,  all  the  fteps 
\'iirh  \vere  taken  in  the  accomplifhmcnt  of  fo  extraordinary  a  conqucft 
\  rr  the  bodies  and  minds  of  fo  many  people.  The  Jefuits  left  nothing 
-:  done  that  could  confirm  their  fubjeftion,  or  increafe  their  numbers  j 
:id  it  is  faid,  that  above  340,000  families,  fe^^eral  ycar^  ago,  were  fub- 
tfi  to  the  Jefuits;  living  in  obedience,  and  an  awe  bordering  upon 
1  '<»ration,  yet  prociuvd  without  any  violence  or  conftraint:  that  the 
udiuns  were  inftrufted  in  the  military  art  with  the  raoft  exadt  difcipliue, 
iiid  cotild  raife  60,000  men  well  armed:  that  they  lived  in  towns;  tlicy 
vcre  regularly  clad;  tliey  laboured  in  agriculture;  tliey  exercifed  ma- 
ufadures;  lome  even  afpired  to  the  elegant  arts;  and  that  nothing 
on  Id  equal  the  obedience  of  the  people  of  thcfe  miflfions,  except  their 
ontentment  under  it.  Some  writers  have  treated  the  character  of  tliefe 
ffluits  with  great  fevcrity,  accufing  tliem  of  ambition,  pride,  and  of 
anrying  their  authority  to  fuch  an  excefSj  as  to  caufe  not  only  perfons 
rboth  fexes,  but  even  the  magiftrates,  who  are  always  chofen  from 
<moiig  tlie  Indiana,  to  be  correded  before  them  with  ftripes,  and  to 
InlTer  perfons  of  the  higheft  diflintlion,  within  their  jurifdidion,  to  kifs 
.hv-  hem  of  their  garments,  as  tlie  greateft  honour.  The  pricfts  them- 
ivives  pofleffed  large  property;  all  manufa£lures  were  theirs;  ,the  uatu- 

11  produce  of  the  country  was  brought  to  them;  and  the  treafurcs,  an- 
.ually  remitted  to  the  fuperior  of  the  order,  feemed  to  evince  tliat  zeal 
i'or  religion  was  not  the  only  motive  of  their  forming  thefe  miffions. 
The  fathers  would  not  permit  any.  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peru,  whether 
^[laniards,  Mcftizos,  or  even  Indians,  to  come  within  their  millions  in 
k'aragua.  In  the  year  17^7*  when  part  of  the  territory  was  ceded  by 
Spain  to  the  court  of  Portugal,  in  exchange  for  Santo  Sacrament,  to 
:nake  the  Oragua  the  boundary  of  their  poflfeffions,  the  Jefuits  refufed 
tu  comply  with  this  divifion,  or  to  fuffer  tbemfelves  to  be  transferred 
from  one  hand  to  another,  lik©  cattle,  without  their  own  confent« 
And  we  arc  informed  by  authority  of  the  Gazette,  that  the  Indians 
) dually  took  up  arms;  but  notwithflanding  the  exa^nefs  of  their  difci- 
pline,  tliey  were  cafily,  and  with  confiderable  flaughter,  defeated  by  the 
European  troops  who  were  fent  to  quell  them.  And,  in  1767,  the 
Jefuits  were  fent  out  of  America  by  royal  authority,  and  their  late  fub- 
ic6ts  '\^Tre  put  upon  the  fame  footing  with  the  refl  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lhe  country. 


SPANISH  ISLANDS  ix  AMERICA. 


OUBA.]  The  ifland  of  Cuba  is  fituated  between  twenty  and  twenty. 
five  dcg.  north  lat^  and  between  fevcnty-four  and  cighty-five  deg. 
cvell  long,  one  hundred  miles  to  the  fouth  of  Cape  Florida,  and  feventy- 
rive  north  of  Jamaica  J  and  is  near  feven  hundred  miles  in  length,  and 
generally  about  feventy  milefl  in  breadth.    A  chain  of  hills  runs  through 
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bare  pmd  no  attention..  We  (ha]l>  therefore^  'proceed  round 
lorn  into  the  South.  Seas,  where  the  firft  Spaniih  ifland  of  any 
ance  is  CHILO£«  on  the  coaft  of  Chili,  which  has  a  governor, 
oie  harbours  well  fortified. 

.\N  F£RN  ANDES.]     Lying  in  eighty-three  deg.  weft  long,  and 

^ree  fouth  lat.  three  hundred  miles  weft  of  Chili.    This  iftaixl  is 

ibited;  but  having  fome  good  harbours,  it  is  found  extremely 

aient  for  the  £nglilh  cruifers  to  touch  at  and  water.    This  ifland 

ous  for  having  given  rife  to  the  icelebrated  romance  of  Robinfon 

e.     It  feeim  one  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotchman,  was  left  alhore 

i  folitary  place  by  his  captain,  where  he  lived  fome  years,  until  he 

Jtifcoveied  by  captain  Woodss  Rogers  in  1709-     When  taken  up, 

d  forgotten  his  native  language,  and  could  fcarcely  be  underftood, 

Dg  to  fpeak  his  words  by  halves.     He  was  drefted  in  goats'  ikin, 

1  drink  nothing  but  water,  and  it  was  fome  time  before  he  could 

the  ihip*s  vidbials.     During  his  abode  in  this  ifland  h^  had  killed 

^oats,  which  he  caught  by  running  them  dowU)  and  he  marked  as 

'  more  on  the  ear,  which  he  let  go.     Some  of  thcfe  were  caught 

;  years  after  by  lord  Anfon*s  people:  their  venerable  afped,  and 

liic    beards,    difcovered  ftrong  fymptoms  of  antiquity.     Selkirk, 

t  his  return  to  England,  was  advifed  to  publiOi  an  account  of  his 

ind  adventures  in  his  little  kingdom,     rlc  is  faid  to  have  put  his 

rs  into  the  hands  of  Daniel  Defoe,  to  prepare  them  for  publication ; 

that  writer,  by  the  help  of  thefe  papers  and  a  lively  fancy,  tfanf- 

3ed  Alexander  Selkirk  into  Robinibn  Crufoe,  and  returned  Selkirk 

papers  agun ;  fo  that  the  latter  derived  no  advantage  from  them. 

7  were  probably  too  indigeftedi  for  publication,  and  Defoe  might 

ive  .little  from  them  but  thofe  hints  which  gave  rife  to  his  own  cele- 

ted  performance. 

rhe  other  iflands  that  are  worth  mentioning  are,  the  Gallipago.  liles, 
uted  four  hundred  miles  weft  of  Peru,  under  the  equator  -,  and  thofe 
Jic  Bay  of  Panama,  called  the  King  s  or  Pearl  lilands. 
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Containing  BRASIL. 


SITUATION  AKI>   EXTENT; 


Miles.  Degrees. 

Length  2500  \  i^^,»^    f  the  Equator  and  35  South  latitude. 
Breadth    700/°^^*^    j  35  and  60  Weft  longitude. 

Boundaries.]   JjOUNDED  by  the  mouth  of  the  River  Amazon, 

and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  North ;  by  the 
fame  Ocean,  on  the  £aft  ^  by  the  mouth  of  the  River  Plata,  on  the  South  1 
ind  by  a  cham  of  mountains,  which  divide  it  from  Pluaguay  aad  the 
country  of  the  Amazons,  on  the  Weft, 
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P  the  foil  was  found  very  fuffidedt  for  fubfifiing  the  inhabiianta  until 
le  mines  6i  gold  and  diamonds  were  difcoveted:  thefe^  with  the  fugar 
antations>  occup)r  fo  many  bands^  that  agriculture  lies  negle&ed^  and, 
confequcDce^  Brafil  depends  upon  Europe  for  its  daily  food. 
Inhabitants,  mannbrs,  )  The  portrait  given  us  of  the  manoers 
AND  CUSTOMS.  )  and  cuftoms  of  the  Portuguefe  in  Ame* 

:a,  by  the  moft  judicious  traYcilers,  'is  very  fax  from  being  favourable. 
hey  are  defcribed  as  a  people,  who,*  while  funk  in  the  moft  effeminate 
xury,  pra^tife  the  moft  defperate  crimes }  of  a  temper  hypocritical 
id  diiTembling  $  df  little  iincerity  in  converfation^  or  nonefly  in  deal- 
g  j  lazy,  proud,  and  cruel ;  in  their  diet  penurious  \  for,  like  the 
habitants  of  moft  fouthern  climates,  they  are  mUch  more  fond  of  ihow, 
\tf^,  and  attendance!  than  of  the  pleasures  of  free  fociety,  and'  of  a 
«od  table ;  yet  their  feafts^  which  are.feldom  made,  are  fumptuous  to 
travagance.  When  they  appear  abroad,  they  caufe  themfelves  to  be 
nied  out  in  a  kind  of  cotton  hammocks,  called  ferpentines>  Which 
;  borne  on  the  negroes*  fhoulders,  by  the  help  of  a  bamboo  about 
elve  or  fourteen  feet  long«  Moft  of  thefe  hammocks  are  blue,  and 
orned  with  fringes  of  the  fame  colour :  they  have  a  velvet  pillow,  and 
[>ve  the  head  a  kind  of  tefter^  with  curtains;  fo  that  the  perfon  cart- 
el cannot  be  feen,  unlefs  he  pleafes;  but  noay  either  lie  down,'  or  fit  up 
jiing  on  his  pillow.  When  he  has  a  mind  to  be  feen,  he  pulls'  the 
rtain  a(ide,  and  ialutes  his  acquaintance  whom  he  meets  in  the  streets; 
they  take  a  pride  in  complimenting  each  other  in  their  hammocks, 
1  even  hold  long  conferences  in  them  in  the  ftreets;  but  then  the 

0  (laves  who  carry  them  make  ufe  of  a  ftrong  well  made  ftaff,  with 
iron  fork  at  the  upper  end,  and  pointed  below  with  iron :  this  they 
k  faft  in  the  ground,  and  reft  the  bamboo,  to  which  the  hanunock 
fixed,  on  two  of  thefe,  till  their  roafter*s  buOnefs  or  compliment  Is- 
T.  Scarcely  any  man  of  faftiion,  or  any  lady,  will  pafs  die  ftxeets 
i)out  bdng  cahied  in  this  manner. 

Trade  and  ohief  towns.]  The  trade  of  Portugal  is  carried  on 
>n  the  fame  exdulive  plan  on  which  the  feveral  nations  of  Europe 
le  with  their  colonies  of  America )  and  it  more  particularly  refembles 
Spani(b  method,  in  not  fending  out  ftngle  (hips,  as  the  convenience 
he  feveral  places,  and  the  judgment  of  the  European  merchants,  may 
;d;  but  by  annual  fleets,  which  £|il  at  i^ated  times  from  Portugal, 

compofe  three  ilotas,  bound  to  as  many  ports  in  Bra(il  \  namely,  to 
nambuco,  in  the  northern  part ;  to  Rio  Janeiro,  at  the  louthem  ex- 
nity ;  and  to  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  the  middle* 
I]  this  laft  is  the  capital,  which  is  called  St.  Salvador,  and  fometimes 
city  of  Bahia>  where  all  the  fleets  rendczvoas  on  their  return  to 
tugah  This  city  commands  a  noble,'  fpacious,  and  commodious 
)our.     It  is  built  upon  a  high  and  fteep  rock,  having  the  fea  upon 

fide,  and  a  lake,  fbrming  a  crefcent,  invefting  it  almotl  wholly,  fo 
early  to  join  the  Tea,  on  the  other.  The  fituation  makes  it  in  a  man- 
impregnable  by  nature  j  and  they  liave  befides, added  to  it  very  ftroug 
itications.     It  is  populotis,  magnificent,  and,  beyond  comparilbn,  the 

1  gay  and  opulent  city  in  aU  Bralij. 

he  trade  of  Bra(il  is  very  great,  and  increafes  every  year  j  which  is 
lefs   furprifing,  as  the  Pormguefe  have  opportunities  of  fupplying- 
ifelves  with  (laves  for  their  feveral  works  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
any  other  European  power  that  has  fettlementa  in  America}  they. 
g  the  only  European  nation  that  has  eft^bUfhed  colonies  in  Africa, 
nee  they  import  between  forty  ^nd  fiity  thouiand  n^roes  annuallyi 
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all  of  which  go  ioto  the  amount  of  the  cargo  of  the  Bndl  fiecnfer  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  diamonds  there  is  fuppofed  to  be  returned  to  E^scdc  to 
the  amount  of  130,0001.  This,  with  the  fugar,  the  tobacco,  theb!^, 
and  the  valuable  drugs  for  medicine  and  manufadures,  maj  grw  un* 
idea  of  the  importance  of  tlus  trade,"  not  onlj  to  Portngal,  but  Co  all  t^ 
trading  powers  of  Europe. 

The  chief  commodities  that  European  Ihips  carry  thither  m  irtlira,  srs 
not  the  fiftieth  part  of  the  produce  of  Portugal ;  they  confift  of  woc^m 
goods  of  all  kinds  from  England,  France,  and  Holland;  tbelinea  rid 
laces  of  Holhndy  PVance,  and  Germany ;  the  filks  of  France  and  Itaiv  •, 
fitk  zad  thread  ftockings,  hats,  lead,  tin,  pewter,  iron,  ct^jpcr,  anJ 
ali  foris  of  utenfils  wrought  in  thefe  metals,  from  Engfand;  as  wdl  a» 
fait  fifli,  beef,  flour,  and  cheefe ;  oil  they  have  from  Spain ;  wine,  with 
fomc  fruit,  is  neariy  all  they  are  fupplied  with  from  Portvi^xl.  ED^\2n6 
is  at  prefcnt  moft  intcreiled  in  the  trade  of  Portugal,  both  tor  bcme  coo- 
fumption  and  what  they  want  for  the  ufe  of  the  Brafils. 

Brahl  is  a  very  wealthy  and  fioiuifliing  fettlement.  Thar  export  of 
fugar  within  forty  years  is  grown  much  greater  than  it  vfTB,  rhs^i^ 
anciently  it  made  almoft  the  whole  of  their  ecportable  products  and  ^ 
wc*je  without  rivals  in  the  trade.  Their  tobacco  is  remarkably  JO"^- 
though  not  raifed  in  fuch  large  quantities  as  in  the  United  States.  T» 
northern  and  fouthem  parts  of  Brafil  abound  with  homed  cattle:  thclf 
are  hunted  for  tbeir  hides  only,  of  which  no  tefs  than  twenty  diottiljil 
are  fent  annually  to  Europe. 

The  Portuguele  had  been  long  in  poffefiion  of  Rra£]  beibrr  ihrr  6i- 
C3vered  the  treafuns  of  gold  and  diamonds  which  have  fincc  node  if 
fo  confiilerable.  Their  fleets  rendezvous  in  the  Bay  ef  All  Sabts,  ta 
th?  amount  of  one  hundred  fail  of  brge  fliips,  in  the  month  of  Mav  i^ 
June,  and  carry  to  Europe  a  cargo  liftle  inferior  \n  value  lo  the  trea:'-T-N 
of  the  Spanilli  flota  and  gaJleons.  The  gold  alone,  great  part  of  wiLch 
is  oined  in  America,  amounts  to  near  futir  million*  ftcriing;  but/xir: 
of  this  is  brought  from  their  colonics  in  Atnca,  togedw  wid»  d>cii>' 
aod  ivor}'. 

History  akd  govern'siest.I  TTiis  cmintn^'vvas  firftdiicawrrd  by 
Americus  Vefpuccio,  in  1498  y  but  the  Portugucfe  did  not  pfemt  ft  ini 
1549,  when  they  fixed  tlicmfelves  at  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  and  Iwindri 
tho  city  of  St.  Salvador.  They  met  with  fome  interruption  at  M  frcm 
the  court  of  Spain,  "w  ho  confidcred  the  whole  continent  of  Sooth  Anif  • 
rica  as  belonging  to  them.  However,  the  ailriir  was  at  length  nude  uf 
by  treaty  5  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  Portui;iicle  Ihould  polfels  all  tix* 
country  lying  between  the  two  great  rivers  Amazon  and  PIjU  ;  ^hiijz 
they  ftill  enjoy.  The  French  alio  made  fomc  attem{)ts  to  plint  foi.«n:rs 
on  this  coafi,  bat  were  driven  from  thence  by  the  Porti^gucfc*,  who  re- 
mained  without  a  ri^-al  till  the  year  1580,  when,  in  the  \en  mrrii!  m 
of  profpcrit^,  they  were  'ftruck  by  one  of  thofe  blows  which  ^fwrill  r 
decide  the  tate  of  kingdoms:  Don  Sebartian,  the  king  of  Ponnj:^J,  1  <^ 
his  life  in  an  expedition  againft  the  Moors  m  Atrica  •,.  and  by  that  e^'  ni 
the  Portuguele  lod  their  mdcpcudence,  being  abforbedintodK- Spii.'*.» 
dominions. 

The  Dutch,  (bon  after  this,  having  thrown  off  the  Spaniib  jo^'c,  3t:  I 
being  not  fatislied  with  fnpporting  thtir  indeprndence  by  n  lucccl^:Ll 
defenfire  war,  being  flulhed  with  die  juvenile  ardour  al'a  growing  ockti- 
TOonweaJth,  purfued  the  Spaniards  into  the  remoteft  nrceifrs  of  th'ir 
cxtenfive  territorir^,  and  gfew  rich,  powerful,  and  tfrrible,  by  t.-r 
fpofls  of  tlicir  former  matters.    ITiey  particularly  attacked  the  ptiTr*- 
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fioDs  of  the  Portnguefe  -,  they^  took  admofl  all  their  fortrdfes  in  the  Eaft 
Indies^  and  then  turned  their  arms  upoa  Braiil,  where  they  took  feven 
of  the  captainOiips,  or  provinces }  and  would  have  fubdued  the  whole 
colony,  had  not  their  career  been  l>opped  by  the  archbiihop,  at  the 
head  oif  his  nionks>  and  a  few  fcattered  forces.  The  Dutch  were,  about 
the  year  l65^,  entirely  driven  out  of  Bratil^  but  their  Weft  India  com- 
pany ftill  continuii\g  Uieir.pretenfiona  to  this  country,  and  haralTing  the 
Portuguefe  at  fea,  the  latter .  agreed,  in  1661,  to  pay  theJ)utch  eight 
tons  of  gold,  to  relinquilji  their  intereft  in  that  country;  which  wa<«  ac- 
cepted: and  the  Portuguefe  have  remained  in  p^ceable  pofleffion  of  aH 
Brafilfrom  that  time,  till  about  the  end  of  tlic  year  1762,  when  the 
Spanifh  governor  of  fiuenos  Ayres,  hearing  of  a  war  between  Portugal 
and  Spain,  took,  after  a  month's  liege,  the  Portuguefe  frontier  fortrels 
called  St.  Sacrament;  but,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  it  was  reilored. 


FRENCH  AMERICA. 

JL  flE  poffeflions  of  the  French  on  the  eontinenfc  of  America  are  at  pre- 
fcnt  inconfiderable.    They  were  mailers  of  Canada  and  Louifiana; 
but  they  have  now  loll  all  footing  iii  North  America ;  though  on  the 
fouthem  continent  they  have  ftiU  a  fettlement,  which  is  called 

CAYENNE,  or  Equinoxial  France. 

It  is  iitnated  between  the  eqnator  and  fifth  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  between  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-fifth  of  weft  longitude.  It  ex-- 
tends  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  along  the  coaft  of  Guiana^  and  near 
tliree  hundred  miles  within  land 3  bounded  by  Surinam,  chi  the  north) 
by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  eaft;  by  Amazonia,  fouth;  and  by  Guiana, 
weft.  The  chief  town  is  Caen.  All  the  coaft  is  very  low,  but  within 
land  there  are  fine  hills  very  proper  for  fettlements :  the  French  have, 
however,  not  ye^  ex«?nded  them  fo  far  as  they  might;  but  they  raife 
the  fame  commodities  which  they  have  from  the  Weft  India  iflands,  and 
in  no  inoonfiderable  quantity.  They  have  alfo  taken  poftelfion  of  the 
idand  of  Cayenne,  on  this  coaft,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name 
which  is  about  forty-five  miles  in  circumference.  The  iiland  is  veiy 
unhealthy:  but,  having  fome  good  harbours,  the  French  have  here  fome 
Settlements,  which  raife  fugar  and  coftbc. 


FRENCH  ISLANDS  IN  AMERICA. 

X  HE  French  were  among  the  laft  nations  who  made  fettlements  in  the 

Weft  Indies }  but  they  made  ample  amendis  by  the  vigour  with  which 

rhey  purfoed  them,  and  by  that  chain  of  judicious  and  admirab][e  mea- 

lures  which  they  ufed  in  drawing  from  them  every  advantage  that  the 

nature  of  the  climate  would  yields  and  in  contending  Hgainft  the  diffi" 

nlties  which  it  threw  ia  their  way. 

St.  DOMINGO,  or  HISPANIOLA.]    This  iiland  was  at  firft  pof- 
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fefled  by  the  Spaniards  alone;  but  hy  far  the  mod  coo^derable  psrt  hi^ 
been  long  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  to  whom  die  Spaiiiih  pet  -k^* 
Jtkewife  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  tuo  naiious  b  i;ct5. 
It  muft  now^  therefore,  be  confidered  as  a  French  idand. 

It  is  fituated  between  the  feventeenth  and  twenty-6r(l  deg.  north,  b* 
and  the  fixty-feventh  and  (eventy .fourth  of  weft  long,  lymg  io  the  mA- 
die  between  Cuba  and  Forto  Rico,  and  is  450  miles  loog,  and  130  bncc 
When  Hifpaniola  was  firft  difcoved  by  Cdumbus,  the  number  d  n.* 
inbabit^Bts  was  oon^nted  to  be  at  leall  a  million.    But  fuch  w»  th? 
cruelty  of  the  Sp«niard<«  and  to  fi>  inftmous  a  height  did  thty  cmy  thx 
oppreffion  of  thie  poor  natives,  that  they  were  reduced  to  fixty  tboo/arcd 
in  the  ipace  of  fifteen  years.    The  face-  of  the  iflaiid  preicoti  jo  i^rrf • 
able  vincty  of  hilN,  valleys,  woods,  and  rivers ;  and  the  fo'i  i>  .illovrd 
to  be  e^itrciBely  fertile,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  indige,  tcbaoro,  in.i2zr, 
and  cailava  root.    The  European  cattle  are  fo  multiplied  heie,  thai  ti^t  y 
run  wild  ia  the  woods,  and,  as  in  South  America^  are  huntcii  for  thrir 
hides  and  tallow  only.    In  the  mofl  barren  parts  of  tiie  rocks  tbey  <hr. 
covered  fbrmrriy  filvcr  and  gold.    The  mines,  howrver,  art  not  irarkrd 
now.    The  north- wift  parts,  which  were  in  the  potfcilinn  oi  the  fta-:h. 
Confift  of  large  fruitful  plains, 'which  produce  tlic  articles  ahwdysflfr- 
tioned  in  valt  abundance.     This  indeed  is  tlic  bed  and  moft  fhiiuU 
part  of  the  beft  and  mod  fertile  ifland  in  die  Weft  Igdics,  andpefb'^i 
in  the  world. 

The  population  of  this  ifland  was  eilimafed,  in  I768i  ?t  27,717  whi*-* 
people >  21,808  free  people  of  colour;  and  405,528  llavcs.  Its  tn^> 
employed, 580  large  (hips,  carrying  18C),(57<;j  tons,  in  which  drimpni 
amounted  to  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  of  whicli  more  than  eight  nvU 
Ijons  were  in  manufadturcd  goods  of  France,  and  the  oiher  tuuroiill*  i^ 
ill  French  produce*  The  SpaniOi  Ihips  exported,  in  French  goods  ^-r 
money,  1 ,400,000  dollars,  for  mules  imported  by  them  into  die  (olocn* ; 
ninety-eight  French  (hips,  carrying  40,130  tons,  impoited 'id^iOO  a^* 
groes,  who  fold  for  eight  millions  of  dollars. 

The  moft  ancietit  town  in  this  ifland,  and  in  all  the  New  T^'utM, 
built  by  Europeans,  is  St.  t)omingo.  It  was  founded  by  B^itlKik^'t^ 
Columbus,  brolber  to  the  Admiral,  in  1504,  who  gave  it  (hat  nao^e  in 
honour  of  his  father  Dominic,  and  by  which  the  whole  ifland  is  norcrd, 
eipecially  by  tlie  French.  It  is  lituatcd  on  a  fpadous  harboor,  aivi  ^*  •' 
large  welt-bdilt  city,  inliabited,  like  tlie  other  Spanilh  tsrxmt  ^}  -^ 
mixture  of  EutDpeans,  Creoles,  Mulattoes,  Meftizas,  and  Negroes. 

The  French  towns  are,  Cape  Francois,  the  capital,  which  isnti'^^^J 
walled  nor  paled  in,  and  is  faid  to  liave  only  two  batteries,  cme  at  '-■' 
entrance  of  the  harlxjur,  and  the  other  before  the  town.  Betotr  it<  'ic- 
llrudlion  in  1793»  it  contained  about  eight  thouland  inhabitant^  wLi^  ••. 
people  of X  colour,  and  Haves.  It  is  the  governor's  refidencr  in  linif « ' 
war,  as  Port-au-Prince  is  in  tim6  of  peace.  Tlie  Mole,  though  'mi'-y- 
to  thefe  in  othej-  rcfpe^s,  is  tlie  firft  port  In  the  ifland  ior  lalcty  intm-' 
of  war,  beiug^  by  nature  and  art  ftrongly  fortified.  The  other  lOHib  r  * 
ports  of  my  note  are.  Fort  Dauphin,  St.  Mark,  Leogane,  Petit  Goai'. 
Jeremic,  I^s  Cayes,  St.  LouiK,  and  Jacmel. 

In  the  night  between  the  22d  and  23d  of  Anguft,  1791,amDft  aloiTri- 
ing  infurrefclion  of  the  negroes  began  on  the  French  plimations  iit^' 
thi.s  illand.     A  fccne  of  the  rtOfl  horrid  crueltir^  eiilued.    In  a  li** 
linic  DO  lefs  th.in  one  hnndred  thotifaod  negroes  were  io  rebellion.  -•  • 
nil  tiic  lUriaufadorics  and  plantatioxis  of  more  than  half  tiic  nc:  -  •• 
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^ovlncc  appeared  as  one  general  confla^pration.  The  plains  and  the 
xnountains  were  filled  with  carnage  and  deluged  with  blood.  In  this 
dreadful  confli6k,  which  has  been  oi  long  continuancci  the  white  cblo- 
nifts  of  St,  Domingo  have  been  extirpated  or  expelled,  and  the  whole 
power  of  the  Wand  confequently  Ji^tted  in  the  mulattoes,  the  n^roesi 
and^he  lower  da^es^ofetihe  French  ii^abitants.  The  fovcicign  autfio- 
rity  has  fallen  into  the  hands  .of  ibme  of  the  people  of  colour;  the  ne- 
groes who  were  flaves  have  been,  daring  ibe^eater  pact  of  the  fix  years 
which  have  nearly  elapfed  fince  this  change  was  effe^ed,  cmandpated 
from  their  chains,  and  the  majority  of  them  trained  to  arms.  In  a  word, 
it  is  the  decided  opinion  of  tlie  bed  and  rooft  competent  judges,  thata^ 
the  powers  of  Europe,  combined,  could  not  now  frufirate  the  views  of 
tlie  people  of  colour  in  St.  Domingo^  and  that  a  few  years  will  prelent 
us  with  the  new  and  perhaps  formidable  phaenomenon  of  a  black  repub- 
lic, con^tuled  in  the  noblefi  ifiand  of  the  weilem  ocean,  in'  alliance 
with,An^eriea,  ^d  only  connected. with  that  continent. 

In  the  month  of  Odober,  1793,  the  Englifil  efieded  a  landing  on 
th\s  ifland,  and  made  themfdves  |naflcx:s  of /eremie,  Cape  Tiburoit,  the 
^!ole,  and  fevcnil  ,other  places  on  .the  coail.  The  .trqops,  however, 
rnrH*rrd  greatly  by^tbe  unhealthinefs  of  thedimatej  feveral  of  Ahe  places 
they  had  gained  poffcflion  of  were  foon  retaken  j  nor  cot4d  they  have  re- 
tained the  others,  had  it  not  been  fpr^e  cootefis  and  mutual  jealoufies 
of  the  whites  and  people  of  colour. 

MARTIN  ICO,  wliich  is  fituated  botvvcen  fourteen  and  fifteen  de- 
crees of  north  latitude,  ^and  in  fiisiyront  degrees  w^  longitude^  lying 
about  forty  leagues  nortb-weft  pf  JBarbadoes,  is  About  fixty  miles  in 
Iviigth,  and  half  as  much  in  breadth.  The  inland  part  of  it  is  hilly, 
trnin  which  are  poured  out,  on  evqry  fide,  a  aumber  of  agreeable  azid 
iilf  ful  rivers,  which  adorn  and  enrich  thi^  ifland  in  a  high  degree.  The 
[produce  of  the  foil  is  fugar,  dotton,  indigo,  ginger,  and  luch  fruits  as 
n  re  found  in  tlie  neighbouring  iilands.  But  fugar  is  here,  as  in 'all  the 
.'<;\'x-ft-India  iriands,  the  principal  comntodity;,  of  wiich  they  export  a 
roiifidcrable  quantity  annually.  Marti nico  was  the  refidence  of  the 
iro\'enior  of  the  French  iibnds  in  thefe  feas.  Its  bays  and  harbours  are 
:mnierous,  fafe,  and  commodious,  and  fo  well  fortified,  Uiat  tlicy  uicd 
*o  bid  defiance  tp  the  Eaglilh,  who,  in  vain,  often  attempted  this  place. 
However,  in  the  war  of  1756,  when  the  Britilli  arms  were  tnumpbaht 
in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  this  ifland  was  added  to  the  Britifli  emr 
I'lT^;  but  it  \rns  ^ven  back  at  tlie  treaty  of  peace.  It  w.as  again  taken 
)}'  tJie  Engl  i  ill  in  17.Q4. 

GUADALOUl^lli  So-called  by  Columbus  from  tlie  refemblance 
>F  its  mountains  to  thofe  of  tliat  name  in  Spain,  is  fituated  in  fixteen  de- 
rrres  nortJi  latitudc^.and  in  iixty-two  well  longitude^  about  tliirty  leagues 
lorth  of  Martinico,  and  alfo.  as  much  fouth  of  Antigua  j  bcuig  forty- 
[lYc  miles  Ibng,  and  thirty-eight  t)road.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by 
I  /iTiall  arm  of  the  fea,  or  rather  a  narrow  channel,  through  which  no 
l^ips  can  venture;  but  tlie  inhabitants  pafs  it  in  a  ferry-boat.  Its  foil 
s  ecjually  fertile  witli  that  of  Martinico,  producing  fugar,  cotton,  in- 
lii^o,  ginger,  &:c.  This  ifland  is  in  a  flourifhing  condition,  and  its  ex» 
)prts  of  iugar'  almotl  inrrediblc.  like  Martinico  it  was  formerly  at- 
a  eked  by  the  Englifb,  who  gave  up  the  attempt^  but  in  1 759  it  was 
rduced  by  th6  Britifh  arms,-  and  was  given  back  at  the  peace  of  1763. 
t  \va^  again  reduced  by  die  Englifh  in  179^t  but  evacuated  a  few 
loiiths  after. 
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St.  LUCIA.]  Situated  m  fixirtffca  degrees  north  latitude,  taA  in 
txry-ooc  drgTTfes  wett  lon^itirdc,  ci^tj  miles  north-weft  of  Bsbadoes, 
ii  tticnty-ihric  mile>  in  Ica^,  and  twrfvc  in  breadth.  Jf.  Tccmi  n? 
iii~;?  iVocn  be^ng  diicoveird  on  the  d2y  dedicated  to  the  virgin  martrt 
St.  Lucu.  I'he  Engiilh  ftrft  lerJed  on  this  iliond  in  1037.  Fnxn  this 
tiaie  ih'.r  inci  Mith  various  mi^fcrtuiics  tixxn  the  natives  and  Fraich: 
and  31  Wr>^h  it  was  agjrf'd  on  between  the  latter  and  the  Esghfii,  that  chii 
itl-ikd,  ti>.;ether  with  Doaiinica  and  St  Vincent,  fhould  remain  irctnl 
But  the  Frent-h,  befcrc  the  war  c»f  1756  broke  oat,  began  to  fettle  2i 
iLcue  uLmds;  whkh,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  were  yielded  up  to  Grt2t 
Bridin,  arid  thii  ifland  to  France.  The  foil  of  St.  Loda,  in  the  Tallrrs, 
is  eitmnely  rich.  It  produces  excellent  timber,  and  abounds  in  ple^- 
iant  river*  and  w^ll  hiu^ted  harbours;  and  is  now  declared  s  tirce  pert 
xndsx  ccnain  reftn^ior.s.  The  En^lilh  made  tbcmfelves  nafieo  of'  it 
in  177*?;  bu;  :t  was  restored  again  to  th»j  Frcndi  in  1783.  It  was  taken 
by  the  LngliiL  in  17CH,  iiirrwiderwl  again  to  the  French  in  1795,  mi 
rf-capt'ired  by  GrvJt  Britain  in  1796. 

TOBAGO.]  T:.is  ulj.id  is  6 mated  in  eleven  drnrcs  odd  mia  nrt2 
litirudr,  CO?  hundred  -:ii  rwTnty  miles  i'outh  of  Harbadoes,  and  al>  ut 
the  Cinie  diitjoor  fnim  the  Spaniih  main.  It  is  ab^ut  thiny-riX)  n  .-5 
in  Icn^.,  and  nine  in  brtadth.  The  climate  here  U  not  fo  h%5t  asE-eht 
be  exjxrcl^^  fo  near  thr  equitorj  and  if  is  faid  that  it  lies  oct  ot  ei- 
CLXirlc  Gl"  tfccf?  hurr.caiifs  that  have  ibmciiraes  proved  Jo  fatal  to  lut 
cthfT  Weft -India  ilbnds.  It  has  a  fruiUul  loil  capable  of  producrr^; 
lurar,  and  indeed  ever/  ihin^  elfe  that  is  raifed  in  the  Weft  Ix^dies,  ir.ch 
liir  addition  (it  we  m.iy  be  lie\e  the  Diitch>  of  the  dnnamoo,  Bctc.^. 
and  gam  copal.  It  is  \\t4i  watrred  with  nomcrotis  Ipriagij  and  '»b lv;y-> 
and  creeks  are  ih  difpofrd  as  to  be  very  coninK>dious  for  ^  kiric>  '.i 
ihipr^n^.  ll:e  r.!  r.c  aiid  iinportance  of  this  ifland  appear  from  the  ex- 
peiiii\-e  and  fr.-ir.kiable  amiaments  fent  thither  by  Loropean  poreri  ^3 
iurrort  ot  their  daft  n^  at  cbims.  It  feems  taha^e  been  chiefly*  pc&ilcd 
by  tlie  Dutch,  vho  dcfeiidrd  their  prefeafions  ogainft  bodi  Erji:::^^  Jr.i 
Fnnce  with  the  mort  obiiLnare  j>erfevc.'acce.  By  the  treaty  or'  Aix-i^- 
Cajpc!le,  in  174S,  it  was  dccbied  ucutralj  but  by  the  trrjtrctf'  pc::cr 
in  1703  it  was  yielded  up  to  Great  Britain.  In  Jane  178I  it  v  ij 
tacen  by  the  French:  nnd  was  ceded  to  them  by  the  treaty  of  17^- 
Ip  I  JOS  it  wa<  3:rjin  cipiored  bv  the  BriiiOi  arni5. 

Sr.  H.\RTHOLOMi::\V,  DESEADA,!  are  three  (huD  iflacdi  17. 
AND  .\r.\RIUALANTE.  Jing   in    the   nerfiboL't.Yd 

of  .Vni'giu  and  St.  Chrftophcr's,  and  of  no  ^^reat  conl^xj^xnct  t)  ibr 
Frrr-  h,  exceDt  in  liir.c  cf  war,  when  thev  jrive  ihelirr  to  aii  ir.'Trvi^-- 
Duii»her  at  pw-x  ate;:  rs,  V.  liich  greatly  annoy  our  Weft-India  tradr,  1  i^f 
Ibm:  :  was  Ci^^"'"n  to  SuTden  in  1/1^5. 

Tire  fni^li  uU:.is  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miqueloo,  fitnatrd  Ofir  NV^x^- 
f.  unilmd,  hai^  been  a  ready  mentioned  in  our  arcfwmt  of  that  nlizd 
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Containing  SURINAM,  ou  the  Continent  of  South  AMERicAi 

After  the  Portuguefe  had  difpoireflcd  the  Dutch  of  Brafil  in  the 
manner  we  have  feen;  and  after  they  had  been  ealirelv  removed 
<mt  of  North  America^  they  were  obliged  to  confole  themfeJves  with 
tlieir  rich  pofTeffions  in  the  Eaft  Indies,  and  to  fit  down  content  in  tlie 
Weftxiith  Surinam;  a  country  once  in  the  pofTeQion  of  England,  but 
of  no  great  value  whilft  we  had  it,  and  which* we  cedc(l  to  them  in  ex- 
change for  New  York  J  witli  two  or  three  fmall  ahd  barren  iflands  in 
the  north  fea,  not  far  from  the  Spaniih  main. 

Dutch  Guiana  is  (koated  between  five  and  feven  degrees  north  lat. 
extending  100  miles  along  the  coafl  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ojx>- 
noque,  north,  to  the  river  Maroni,  or  French  Guiana,  ibuth.    The  cli- 
mate of  this  country  is  generally  reckoned  tinwholefome;  and  a  confi- 
derable  part  of  the  coaft  is  low,  and  covered  with  water.    The  chief 
fettlement  is  at  Surinam,  a  town  built  on  a  river  of  the  fame  name; 
and  the  Dutch  have  extended  their  plantations  thirty  leagues  above  the 
mouth  of  this  river.    This  was  one  of  the  ridied  and  moli  valuable  co- 
lonies belonging  to  the  United  Provinces;  but  It  is  in  a  lefs  prosperous 
iituitlon  than  it  was  fome  years  lince,  owing,  among  other  cauf'es,  to 
the  wars  of  the  fugitive  negroes^  whom  th«  Dutch  treated  with  great 
barbarity,  and  who  iuie  become  fo   numerott<>  having  incseafcd  from 
year  to  year,  that  they  have  formed  a  kind  of  colony  is  the  woods, 
which  are  almoft  inaccelTible,  along  the  rivers  of  Surinam,  Saramaca, 
.and  Copename,  and  are  become  very  formidable  enemies  to  their  for- 
mer maflers.    Under  the  command  of  chiefs,  whom  they  have  eleded 
among  themfelves,  they  have  cultivated  lands  for  their  fubfiflence,  and 
make  frequent  inou^ons  into  the  neighbouring  plantaiions.    The  chief 
trade  of  Surinam  conlifis  in  fugar,  a  gceat  d^  of  cotton,  cofiee  of 'fii 
exoeUent  kind,  tobacco,  fiax,  ikins,   and  fome  valuable  dyeing  drugs. 
They  trade  with  the  North  American  colonies,  who  bring  hither  horfes, 
live  cattle,  and  provifions,  and  take  home  a  large  quantity  of  melaEes. 
Surinam  was  taken  by  Qie  Engliih  in  Auguft  1799* 

Cooneded  wkh-Surinana,  we  (hall  mention  the  two  Dutch  colonies 
of  Demeraxy  and  Iflequibo  oa  the  Spaniih  main,  which  fuirendered  to 
the  Engliflt  in  the  year  1781,  and  were  reprefented  as  a  very  valuable 
acquisition,  which  would  produce  more  revenue  to  the  crown  than  all 
the  Britifb  Weft-India  iflands  united.  But  the  report  was  either  not 
relieved  or  flighted;  for  the  colonies  were  left  defencelcfs,  and  fiwn 
arere  retaken  by  a  French  frigate.  In  the  prefent  war,  however.  They 
igain  furrendered  to  the  Britiih  anns,  April  21, 1796* 

Dr.  Bancxifift  obferves,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Dutch  Guiana  are 
:tther  whites,  blacks,  or  the  reddilb-brown  aboriginal  nadves  of  Ame- 
ica.  The  promifcuous  intercourfe  of  thefe  different  people  has  likc- 
vife  generated  feveral  intermediate  cads,  whofe  colours  immutably 
[e.pend  on  their  degree  of  confangninity  to  eiAer  whites,  Indians,  or 
legToes.  Tliefe  are  divided  into  Mulattoes,  Tercerones,  Quarterones, 
nd  Qointerones,  with  feveral  intermediate  fubdiviiions,  proceeding 
rono  their  retrograde  intercourfe.  There  are  fo  great  a  number  df 
irds,  of  various  fpecies,  and  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  their  plu- 
mage, in  Guiana,  that  feveral  perfbns  in  this  colony  have  employed 
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themfdves  advantageoufly,  with  their  ib^es  and  dependents,  g  kSILsg 
and  piierving  birds  for  the  cabiftets  of  naturalifls  io  diifefeni  psm  ui 
£urope.    "Jlie  torppnfic  eel  is  fouud  in  the  rivers  of  GuiaDa,  mVicb, 
when  touched  either  by  the  hand«  or  by  a  rod  of  iran,  gold,  filvcr.  ov 
per,  or  by  a  ftick  of  ibme  particular  Unds  of  heavy  AioerkaQ  %io:., 
communicates  a  ihock  perfealy  reTemblii^  that  of  eicQnaty,  Tlienra.T 
an  immenfe  number  and  variety  of  ihakes  in  thb  countiy,  whidi  form 
one  of  its  pxincipal  inconreniences.    A  fnake  was  kilkd  kaat  ja^-i 
&ict,  on  a  plantation  which  had  belon{;ed  to  Peter  Amyitt,  cfq.  miiKh 
was  upwards  of  thirty-three  feet  in  length,  and  io  the  laxgeft  pbce  near 
the  middle  three  feet  in.  circumference.     It  had  a  brotd  bead,  bre 
prominent  eyes,  and  a  very  wide  mouth,  in  which  was  a  doabkrov  c* 
teeth.    An^ong  the  ^nimals  of  Dutch  Quiapa  is  the  Ladriia,   wh'ch 
is  pecuIiaV  to  this  country.     It  iis  a  fmall  amphibious  crcatizir,  about 
the  fize  of  a  pig  four  months  old,  covered  with  fine  ftiort  haif,  and  iii 
fleib,  by  the  Europeans  who  refide  here^  is  preferred  to  aB  other  kin  ii 
of  meat 
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St.  EUSTATIUS,  )  SiTUATED  in  l/>  29'  N.  lat.  63'  IC/  W.  fcrf 

OB  JiusTATiA.     i      and  three  leagues  north,  weft  of  St.  Chriftcphcr., 

'  is  only  a  mountain^  about  twenty-nine  miles  in  compafs,  rifing  out  rt 

the  fea  like  a  pyramid,  and  almoft  roimd.     But  tliough  lb  fiiialL  ^i;] 

inconveniently  laid  out  by  nature,  the  induftry  of  the  Dutch  has  na^ 

I  it  to  turn  to  very  good  account,  and  it  is  faid  to  contain  3000  whitr* 

I  and  15,000  negroes.    The  fides  of  the  mountain  are  difpoled  in  «0' 

pretty  fettlemcnts;  but  they  have  neither  fprings  nor  rivers.    They  nut 

*  Lere  fugar  and  tobacco;  and  this  ifland,  as  well  as   ConSaa,  »  ctj- 

V  gaged  in  the  Spanifh  contraband  trade,  for  which,  howev rr,  it  is  n^^ 

'  10  well  lituated;  and  it  has  drawn  the  fhme  advantage  from  to  cooibnt 

neutraltty.     But  when  ho(iilities  were  commenced  by  Grot  Britoin 

againll  Holland,  admiral  Rodney  was  fent  with  a  confiderable  land  and 

fea  force  againft  St.  Eudatius,  which,  being  incapable  of  any  dtfttwf » 

J  furrendered  at  difcretion  on  the  3d  of  February y  1/81.    The  privaw 

pitopcrty  of  the  inhabitants  was  coniifcated,  with  a  degree  of  npju: 

very  uncommon  among  civililed  nations,  and  very  incoufiftent  uira 

the  humanity  and  generofity  by  which  the  Englifli  nation  were  foFnierlj 

charaderifed.    The   reafod   fltfligoed  was,  that   th^  inhabitants  ot  St. 

Euftathis  had  ailifted  the  revolted  colonies  with  naval  and  other  /lores. 

But  on  the  27  th  of  November,  the  fame  year,  St«  EuAatius  wa$  retaken 

by  the  Fr^ncli,  under  the  command  of  the  marquis  de  BouiU^»  tliouch 

their  force  confifted  of  only  three  frigates  and  Tome  fmall  craft,  and  abcut 

300  men. 

CURASSOU.]     Situated  in  12  degrees  north  lat.  9  or  ID  kapars 
from  tlie  continent  of  Terra  Firma,  is  30  miles  long  and  10  bro.i<i. 
j  It  feems  as  if  it  were  fated,  that  the  ingenuity  and  patience  of  the  Hol- 

landers Ihould  every  where,  both  m  Europe  and  America,  beenplojM 
in  %hting  againft  an  unfriendly  nature;  for  tliis  Ifiand  is  not  only 
barren,  and  dependent  upon  the  rains  for  water,  but  the  harbour  li 
naturally  f>ne  of  the  worft  in  America;  yet  the  Sotdi  barrc  cnprcij 
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remedied  that  defed;  they  have  upoa  this  haitbar  one  of  tlie  larged, 
and  by  far  one  of  the  mon  elegant  and  cleanly  towns  in  the  Weil  In- 
dies. The  public  buildings  axe  numerous  and  handibme;  the  private 
houfes  comnoodious ;  and  the  magazines  large,  convenient,  ^ct  well 
filled.  All  kind  of  labour  is  here  peiformed  by  engines;  fonie  o£ 
them  fo  wdl  contrived,  that  ihips  are  at  once  lifled  into  the  dock. 
Though  this  iiland  is  naturally  barren,  the  induflry  of  the  Dutch  has 
brought  it  to  produce  a  confiderable  quantity  both  of  tobacco  and  fu- 
gar :  it  has,  beiides,  good  ialt-rworks,  for  the  produce  of  which  there  is 
a  briik  demand  from  the  Englifli  i(lands>  and  the  colonies  on  the  con- 
tinent. But  what  renders  mis  ifland  of  moft  advantage  to  the  Dutch 
is  the  contraband  trade  which  is  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  and 
the  Spaniards,  and  their  harbour  bein^  ^C  rendezvous  to  all  nations  la 
tune  of  war. 

Thr:  Dutch  ihips  from^Eurm  touch  here  for  intelligence,  or  pilots, 
tnd  then  proceed  to  the  Spanim  coafts  for  trade^  which  they  force  with 
1  itrong  liand,  it  being  very  difficult  for  the  Spaniih  guarda-co^as  to 
Like  theie  veflels;  for  they  are  not  only  (lout  ihips,  with  a  number  of 
=  uiifl,  but  are  manned  ^ith  lage  ciews  of  chofen  feamen,  deeply  in- 
Tolled  in  the  fafcj^  of  the  veffci  and  the  fuccefs  of  the  voyage.  T^icy 
ave  each  a  ihare  in  the  cargo,  of  a  value  proportioned  to  the  ilation  pf 
lie  owTier,  f>ipplicd  by  the  inerchants  i)pon  predit,  and  at  prime  coft. 
riiis  animates  tnefQ  with  an  uncommon  courage,  and  they  fight  bmvely, 
^?caufe  every  man  ^ghts  in  defence  of  his  own  property.  Beiides 
liU,  there  is  a  conflant  if^tergourfe  between  this  iiland  and  the  Spanlfli 
rontinent. 

Curatibu  has  numerous  warehoufes,  always  full  of  the  commodities 
tf  Europe  and  the  Eaft  Indies.  Here  are  all  forts  of  woollen  ^^nd 
inen  clotlis,  laces,  filks,  ribbands,  iron  utenfils,  naval  and  military 
tores,  brandy,  the  fpices  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  calicoes  of  India, 
vhite  and  painted.  Hither  tlie  Dutch  Weft-India,  which  is  alfo  their 
Vfrican,  company  annually  bring  three  or  four  cargoes  of  ilavesj  and 

0  this  mart  ^e  Spaniards  themfelves  come  in  fmall  ve0els,  and  carry 
rf  not  only  the  bc(l  of  the  negroes,  at  a  vety  high  priced,  but  great 
{iiantities  pf  all  the  above  forts  of  gopds;  ^d  the  feller  has  this  advan- 
lE^e,  that  the  refufe  of  warehpu^s  and  ^nercers*  ihops,  with  every 
hing  that  has  grown  unfafhiopable  and  unfaleable  in  Eiirppe,  goes  off 
ere  extremely  well;  every  thing  being  fufficlently  recommellded  by  its 
eiDg   European.    The  Spaniards  pay  in    gold  and  filver,  ^coined  or 

1  bars,  cacao,  vanilla,  Jeluit*s  bark,  pQchip^,  and  other  valuable  com- 
loditics. 

The  trade  of  Curaflbu,  even  in  times  of  peace^  is  faid  to  be  annually 
rorth  to  the  Dutch  no  lefs  than  5(X>,00pl.  but  m  the  time  of  war  the 
rofit  is  ilill  greater,  for  then  it  becomes  tlie  common  emporium  of  the 
VcA  Indies  j  itHtFords  a  retreat  to  ihips  of  all  nations,  and  at  the  fame 
me  refufesboneof  them  arms  and  ammimition.  The  intercourfe  with 
pain  being '  then  interrupted,  die  Spaniih  colonies  have  fcarcdy  any 
dier  m^ket  from  whence  tjicy  can  be  well  fupplied,  either  with  ilaves 
r  ^cpdds*  The  French  cojne  hither  to  buy  the  brief,  pork,  cpm,  flour, 
id  lumber,  which  the  Engliih  bring  irom  the  continent  of  North 
inerica,  or  which  is  exported  from  Ireland)  fo  that,  ^^heiher  in  peace 
'  war,  thetradepftbi^  iiland  floutji^eseiLtremely.' 

Xbe  trade  of  all  the  Dutc|i  American  fettlements  was  originally  car* 
^d  on  by  the  Weil-India  company  alone :  at  pfefent  fuch  ihips  as  go 
Doa  that  tradp  p^y  twe  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  their  licences;  the 
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company,  however^  refenre  to  thentfeltes  the  wbole  of  wbii  ii 
oo  between  Africa  and  the  Aintfican  iflands. 

The  other  i^ands,  Booaire  and  Aruba,  are  inconfidoaUc  &  tL-r:- 
felvc^»  and  (hoold  be  regarded  as  appendages  to  Cunflcm,  iac  ^.': 
they  are  chiefly  employed  in  raifing  cattk  and  other  piuriiiaas. 

Tiie  fmall  iflands  of  Saba  and  St.  Martin's,  fitoated  at  no  gietf  itSsi.r. 
from  St.  Euftatia,  hardly  deferve  to  be  meotioned:  they  woe  both  n?- 
tared  by  admiral  Rodney  and  general  Vaaghan,  at  the  tmievln  ^^ 
Euflatia  furrendered  to  the  arms  of  Great  fihtain;  bat  vere  littnrG* 
retaken  by  the  Freoch. 
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St. THOMAS.]   An  inconfidcrablc  ifland  of  the  Carafcea,  is  it::- 

ate  in  64  donees  weft  long,  and  18  wt^  Ut. 
about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  fafe  and  comoiodioQs  har- 
bour. 

St.  CROIX,  OR  SANTA  CRUZ.]  Another  fiaian  nd  nnheaiLj 
iihnd,  lying  about  five  leagues  eaft  of  St.  Thomas,  ten  or  twdrt  kaguti 
in  length,  and  three  or  four  where  it  is  broadeft.  Thefe  'dhoLt  ^ 
long  as  they  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Dani(h  Weft-Indii  oonpsnr, 
were  iD  managed,  and  of  little  confequence  to  the  Danes;  tot  tbl  »iie 
and  benevolent  prince  the  late  king  of  Denmark  bought  op  tibe  cooi- 
pany's  flock,  and  laid  the  trade  open;  and  fince  that  time  the  iflud  d 
St.  Hioraas  has  been  fo  greatly  improved,  that  it  is  fud  to  piwfcict  up- 
wards of  3000  hogflieads  of  lugar  of  1000  weight  each,  and  <Ags  oc 
the  Weft-India  commodities  in  tolerable  plenty.  In  time  of  wr,  pr,- 
vateers  bring  in  their  prizes  here  for  fale;  and  a  great  many  rdSch  tndc 
from  hence  along  the  Spanifti  main,  and  return  with  tocsxfx  la  fp^5 
or  bars,  and  valuable  merchandife.  As  for  Santa  Cruf»  (ma  i  pcfr^ 
defert  a  few  Vcars  fince,  it  is  beginning  to  thrive  veiy  ^i  ^^-'^ 
perfons  from  the  Englilh  iflands,  fome  of  them  of  very  great  ^•talt:', 
have  gone  to  fettle  there,  and  have  received  vciy  great  cncoongaDW- 
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JUK  knowledge  of  the  globe  has  been  confiderably  augmented  by ' 
the  late  difcoveries  of  the  Ruffians,  and  Dill  more  by  thofe  that  have 
^en  made  by  firiti(h  nangators  in  the  ptefent  reign,  which  have  been 
uixKrous  and  important;  and  of  thefe  (fifcoveries  we  (hall  therefore 
ive  a  compendious  account. 

-   ■  •  . 

NORTHERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

I  HIS  coniiils  of  feveral  groups  of  iflands,  which  are  (ituated  between 
th^  eallem  coaft  of  Kamtfchatka  and  flie  weftenv  coaft  of  the  con- 
inent  of  America^.  Mr.  Muller  divides  thefe  iflands  into  four  prin** 
ipal  groups,  the  firft  two  of  which  are  ftyled  the  Aleutian  iflands.  The 
rft  group,  which  is  called  ^y  fome  of  the  iflanders  Safignan,  oompr&- 
£3d3,  1.  Bcering's  Ifland;  2.  Copper  Ifland;  3.  Otma;  4.  Samyra,  or 
iitmyia}  5.  Anakta.  The  fecond  group  is  called.  Khao,  and  com- 
rifes  eight  iflands,  viz.   1.  Imroakj  2.  Kifka;  S.Tchetchiaj  4.  Ava; 

Kavia  -,  6.  Tfchangulek ;  7.  Ulagama  j  8.  Amtfchidga,  The  third 
cneral  name  is  Negho,  and  comprehends  the  iflands  known  to  the 
vulFians  under  the  name  of  AndreanofHki  OUrova  5  iixteen  of  which 
re  mentioned  under  the  following  names:  1.  Amatkinak;  2.  Ubk; 
.  Unalgaj  4.  Navotiha;  5.  Uliga^  6.  Anagin;  7.  Kagulak;  8.  Illafk, 
r  Illak}  g.  Takavanga,  upon  which  is  a  volcano  $  10.  Kanaga,  which 
as  alfo  a  volcano;  11.  Leg;  12.  Sketihunaj  13.  Tagaloon;  14.  Gor- 
'oi;  15.  Otchu;  16.  Anila.  The  fourth  group  is  called  Kavalang, 
ad  comprehends  fi^iteeti  iflands ;  which  are  called  by  the  Ruffians  Lyf- 
ic  Ortrova,  or  the  Fox  Islands  ^  and  which  are  named,  1.  Amuchta; 
.  Tfchigama;  3.  Tfchegula;  4.  Uniftraj  5.  Ulaga;  6.  Tauagulana; 
'.  Kagamin;  8.  Kigalga  ;  p.  Skelmagaj  10.  Umnak;  1 1 .  Agun  Alalh- 
ka;  12.  Unimma;  13.Uligan;  14.  Anturo  LeifTume  ;  15.  Semidit; 
d.  Senagak.  ' 

Some  of  thefe  illands  are  only  inhabited  occafionally,  and  for  fome 
aonths  in  the  year,  and  others  are  very  thinly  peopled ;  but  others 
ave  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  who  con  Handy  refide  in  them. 
;)opper  Ifland  receives  its  name  from  the  copper  which  the  fea  throws 
p  on^  its  coads.  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  are Jn  general  of  a 
hort  (lature,  with  ftrong  and  robufl  limbs,  but  free  and  fupple.  They 
lave  lank  black  hair  and  little  beard,  flattilh  faces  and  fair  fkins. 
Hiey  arc  for  the  mofl  part  Avell  made,  and  of  flrong  conditutions, 
iiitable  to  the  boif^emus  clhnate- of  their  ifles.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ueutian  ifles  live  upon  the  roots  which  grow  wild,  and  fea  animals. 
rhcy   do  not  employ  themfelves   in  catching  fifh,  though  the  rivers 

*  Mr.  Coxc  obferves,  that  **  the  firft  projeft  for  making  difcoveries  io  that  tcmpcf- 
jous  fea  which  lies  between  Kamtfchatka  and  America  was  conceived  and  planned 
y  Peter  I.'*  Voyages  with  that  view  were  accordingly  undertaken  at  the  expenfe 
f  (he  crown;  hot,  when  it  was  difcovercd  that  the  iflands  of  that  fea  abounded  with 
aluable  furs,  private  merchants  immediately  engaged  with  ardour  in  fmiilar  expedi- 
ions ;  and,  ^ithin  a  period  of  ten  years,  more  important  difcoveries  were  'made  by 
hefe  individual^,. at  rhetr  own  private  coft,  than  had  hitherto  been  efic£led  by  all  the 
fforts  of  the  crown.  Th«  inveftigation  of  ufcful  kriowledgo  has  alfo  been  greatly  en- 
ouraged  by  the  late  emprers  of  Ruffia;  and  the  moft  diftantpam  of  her  vaft  do- 
minions, and  other  coaniries  and  iflands,  have  been  exploded,  at  her  expenfe,  by  per- 
Kns  of  abilities  and  learning ;  in  confequence  of  which,  confidemblc  dlicovcrics  have 
wtn  made. 
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acboond  with  all  kiDds  of  (almon,  md  the  ica  with  tmboL  Hidr  doAxi 
air  nude  of  the  Ikins  of  birds,  atid  of  iea  otter;. 

The  Fox  iilaiids  are  fo  called  from  the  great  mmAxi  of  Hack,  ;rnr, 
aiid  rrd  tbxcs  with  whic^  they  ^iboiind.  Hie  dreli»  of  the  aiba£bhia:i 
cxi^lts  of  a  cap,  and  a  fiir  coat  which  reaches  down  to  the  knee.  Sism? 
ot  tbezTi  m-car  cocniQoo  caps  of  a  par^-coloured  bird-ikin,  ma  wt:^i< 
tbnr  leave  part  of  the  wings  and  taiL  On  the  fym  part  of  their  bnnt::: 
and  filhing  caps  thcj  place  a  fmall  board  like  a  (kreen,  adoraed  v-ith 
the  jnr-booes  of  fea-bears,  and  ornamented  with  ^h  beads  wb>:i 
thrr  rcciLiiT  in  barter  from  the  Reffians.  At  their  icflivaU  and  daocirz 
parties  ther  ofc  a  cmch  more  (bowy  fort  of  caps.  Jbrj  feed  i^on  tbr 
fleib  of  all  ibrts  of  lea  animals  and  gcDerally  eat  it  nnr.  Bat  it  at  jet 
Unx  they  cfaoofe  to  drels  their  victoals,  they  niake  uiec^aMlo^  tioric 
having  placed  the  6Qi  or  fleih  therein,  thry  cover  it  with  another,  and 
ck)ie  the  interfiiccs  with  lime  or  clay.  They  then  laj  it  toixontaih 
opoo  two  fiones,  and  light  a  fire  under  it.  The  prokihon  intmdod  tor 
keeping  is  dried  without  £ilt  in  the  open  air.  Their  weapon  coofiti  of 
bows,  arrows,  and  darts,  and  for  defenre  they  nfe  woodm  ftiicldi. 

The  moA  perfe^  equality  leigns  among  thc£e  ifbxsders.  Tbey 
have  oeither  chiefs  nor  Inpenorsy  sother  laws  nor  poniihments.  Thrr 
bve  togecher  in  fimulies,  and  focieties  of  fevend  faimJics  united^  wh  vii 
form  what  they  caD  a  race,  i^ho,  in  cafe  of  an  attack,  or  de^^nce,  nr:- 
tojiilj  help  and  fu{^rt  each  ocher.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ikmr  l(Li:J 
ahi-ars  prvtend  to  be  of  the  fame  n^ocj  and  ev^y  perloo  looks  uxq 
his  itland  as  a  poflefiion,  the  property  isi  wliich  is  common  to  iD  Uir 
individuals  of  the  fame  fociety.  Fealis  are  very  commoo  amon^  tiH  n^, 
and  more  panicolarly  whe^  the  inhabitants  cf  one  iiknd  2st  \ifii>fd  1  j 
thoie  of  the  others.  The  men  ^  the  village  meet  iheir  goifts  bc4it^-.: 
<!Tiims,  and  preceded  by  the  women,  who  4ing  and  dancr.  At  tkc  ccd- 
dution  of  the  dance,  the  hofts  ferve  up  the:-  beCl  provihons,  aridin\.tr 
their  gue^  to  partake  of  tlie  feall.  Ttt^-  i't^  thtlr  cLildrcn  when  yrry 
young  ^ith  the  coarfeft  flelh,  and  for  the  moft  part  raw.  It  aa  infant 
cries,  the  mother  immediately  carries  it  to  the  fea  fide,  and,  whrtficr  i 
be  fummer  or  i^intcr,  holds  it  naked  in  the  water  imtil  it  i<  mart.  TJ.:> 
cnl^om  is  k>  fiU*  from  doing  the  chiMrfn  any  barm,  that  ii  hardens  ihrm 
agaiml  the  cold,  and  they  accordingly  go  barefooted  throngh  ihc  ^  v 
trr  wiiliout  the  kalt  inconvenience.  They  feldopi  heal  thfir  d*rl- 
inzs;  but,  vkea  they  arc  deljrous  of  warming  themfelvcs*  thcr  fe^u-  J 
bundle  of  hay,  and  ftand  over  it;  or  ehe  they  ftl  hre  to  train  cil 
which  they  pour  into  a  hoUo^*^  ftone.  They  haf c  a  rood  iharc  r: 
plain  naiur.d  fenfe,  but  arc  rather  dow  of  underliandiiig.  They  ftttn 
ctiid  and  indit!erci\t  in  moft  of  their  anions;  but  let  an  iujan,  orex'vj 
J  :clpicion  only,  roofe  them  from  this  phlt-gmatic  t:atc»  aod  tbey  In- 
come iutiesible  acd  furious,  taking  the  molt  violent  re*cngr,  miiiKut 
any  regard  to  the  cGofequenccs.  The  leatl  affiidl*^  j:rcciptj  then  i/> 
filicide;  the  apprehcnfioh  of  even  an  imcertain  evil  ottrn  Wad*  tbrni 
to  defpair,  and  they  put  an  ead  to  their  days  vith  great  apjuidt  ic 
ffulibilitv. 


NORTH-WEST  COAST  of  A^^IERICA. 

*^ ROM  the  obd-r^ations  made  by  captain  Cook  on  the  mhabit»^  ^ 

the  wef?em  coafl  of  North  Amerii-a,  in  the  neighbouihocd  of  Pm -^ 

'jm's  Sound,  and  to  the  latitude  of  6i^  norlh^  it  appeared  tiat  t 
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ig  fimiiarity  ^vas  difcernible  between  them  and  the  Efquiihaux  on 
i^al^cm  coait;  whence  it  was  conjeftured  by  Ibme  that  a  cotnmuni-' 
in  by  fca  exil^ed  between  the  ea(iern  and  weftem  (ides  of  that  con-* 
It.  In  fupport  of  this  conjedure  old  accounts  were  revived  of  the 
>venes  of  John  de  Fuca,  and  De  Fonte  or  De  Fuentes;  the  one  a 
sk  pilot,  who  made  his  voyage  in  I5g2,  and  the  other  a  Spaniih  or 
uguefe  admiialy  who  failed^  in  l640.  John  de  Fuca  had  p^ed  that 
V  een  the  4/ th  and  48tli  degrees  of  north  latitude  he  had  entered  tf 
id  inlet^ which  led  hhn  into  afar  broader  fea,  wherein  he  failed  above 
[Uy  days;  and  De  Fonte  had  failed -through  crooked  channels  in  aa 
nlive  archipelago  260  leagues^  and  60  leagaes  up  a  navigable  river 
ch  flowed  into  it,  in  53^  of  north  latitude,  and  comtnunicated,  by 
T  lakes  and  rivers,  with  a  pafiage  in  which  a  ihip  hud  arrived  from 
ion  in  New  £i)glandi  The  truth  of  thefe  aneient  accounts  appeared 
>c  llrongly  corroborated,  fome  years  lince,  by  thedifcovery  faid  to  be 
le  by  one  Mr.  fitches,  who  had  fitted  out  fome  ihips  §ot  thefiir  tmdev 

all  tlie  wefiem  'coaft  of  America,  from  lat.  48®  to  57°  nortii,  was 
:outinued  trad  of  lau^j  but  a  chain  of  idands  which  had  never  beert 
lored,  and  that  thefe  cohcealed  the  entrance  to  a  vatt  inland  feaj  like 
Baltic  or  Mediterranean  in  Europe,  and  which  feemed  likewife  to  be 

of  idands.     Among  thefe,  Mr.  Etches*  ihip,  the  Princefs  Royal,  was 

to  have  penetrated  feveral  hundred  leagues,  in  a  n()rth-eaft  direction, 
tbt^  came  within  2CX} leagues  of  Hudfons  Bay;  but  as  the  intention 
heir  voyage  was  merely  commercial,  tliey  had  not  time  fully  to  ex- 
'e  the  ar<£ipclaga  juft  mentioned,  nor  did  they  arrive  at  the  termi- 
on  of  this  new  mediterranean  fea.  '- 

he  cxiftence  of  any  fuch  inland  fea  is,  however,  now,  completely. 
>roved  by  the  voyage  of  the  late  captain  Vancouver,  who,  daring  tJie 
liners  of  179^,  1793,  and  179^^^  explored  and  accurately  furveyed  tiie 
)le  weClem  coaft  pf  North  America,  from  lat,  30*^  to  6a**.     Between 

47  til  and  57th  degrees  of  north  latitude  there  is  indeed  an  archipelago, 
ipofed  of  innim^erable  iflands  and  crpoked  channels;  but  he  ilo 
ere  found  either  the  inlet  of  John  de  Fuca,  the  river  of  De  Fynie., 
the  inland  fea  of  Mr.  Etches*  Ihip, — *'  The  precifion,"  fays  captiiiii 
icouver,  "  with  which  the  furvey  of  the  coaft  of  North-weft  Ame- 
I  has  been  carried  into  efted,  will,  ^  truft,  remove  e\xry  doubt,  and 
a  fide  every  opinion  of  a  north-wcjipaffage,  or  iny  water  cooununica- 
1  navigable  tor  ihipping,  exifting  between  the  I^orth  Pacific  and  the 
irior  of  the  American  continent,  within  the  limits  of  our  refearches.*' 
This  coaft,  with  very  little  deviation,  has  the  appearance  of  one  con- 
ned foreft,  being  covered  with  pines  of  dili^crent  fpecics,  intermixed^ 
h  alder,  birchs  and  otlier  trees,    Tlie  natives  of  tfie  northern  partd 

in  genecal  ftiort  in  ftature,  with  faces  ftat  and 'round,  high  cheek- 
ics,  and  ftat  nofes.  lliey  have  fome  very  peculiar  cuftoms  of  muti- 
ng or  disfiguring  their  perfons,  probably  by  way  of  ornament,  though 
as  they  appe»  diCguftiug  and  even  hideous.     At  Port  Trinidada,  ii| 

41^  north,  th»  cuftom,  fays  captain  Vancouver,  '*  was  partLcularly 
s;uiar,  and  mvdi  be  attended  with  much  pain  ii'i  the  firft  in  fiance,  and 
^t  inconvenience  ever  after.  All  the  teeth  ©f  both  itx^a  were,  by 
oc  procefs,  "ground  uniformly  dowt.y  horizontally  to  the  gunis-j  the 
men  efpecially  carrying  tlie  faftiion  to  an  extreme,  had  their  teetli 
luced  even  below  this  level ;  and  ornamented  the  lower  lip  with  three 
pendicular  rows  of  punduaiaou,  one  from  each  comer  of  the  mouth, 
1  one  in  the  middle,  occupying  three  fii'ths  of  the  lip  and  chin.**  On 
ler  parts  of  thi5  coaft  the  ^voiiif  n  make  a  horizout<4  Jncifi^n  in  the  \ 
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ic  government  is  monarchical,  and  the  king  is  abfolute,  bat  hh 
2T  is'exercifed  more  with  the  mildnelk  of  a  father  than  a  fovo^ign. 
ic  language  of  Europeans,  be  is  the  fountain  of  honour;  he  occa- 
illy  (Mieates  his  nobles,  called  Rupacks  or  chiefs,  and  confers  a  (in* 
r  honour  of  knighthood,  called  the  Order  of  the  Bone,-  the  members 
hich  are  diftinguiihed  by  'wearing' a  bone  on  their  arm. 
he  idea  which  the  account  puhlidied  by  captain  Wilfon  gives  os  of 
3  tftanden,  is  that  of  a  people  who,  though  naturally  ignorant  of  the 
and  fciences,  and  living  in  the  (impleft  date  of  nature,  yet  poffi^s 
bat  genuine  politenefs,  that  delicacy^  and  chaflity  of  interoourfe  b»- 
m  the  fexes,  that  Tcfpc€t  for  pcrfonal  property,  |hat  fabordination  to 
;mnient,  and  thofe  habits  of  induHry,  which  are  fo  rarely  united  in 
more  civilifed  focieties  of  modem  times. 

t  appean,  that  when  the  Englifh  were  thrown  on  one  of  theie 
ids,  they  were  received  by  the  natives  with  the  greatefl  humanity 
hofpitality ;  and,  till  their  departure^  experienced  the  utmoft  cour- 
aiid  attention.  ''  They  felt  oar  people  were  difireiied,  tod  in  con- 
squcnce  wiihed  they  (hould  (l)are  whatever  they  had  to  give.  It  was 
Dt  that  worldly  munificence  that  beflows  and  fpreads  its  ^ours 
dth  a  dtftant  eye  to  retribution.  It  was  the  pcure  emotian  of  native 
enevolence.  It  was  the  love  of  man  to  man.  It  was  a  fcene  that 
ictures  human  nature  in  triumphant  colouring ;  and,  whHft  their 
berality  gratified  the  fenfe,  their  virtue  Hruck  the  heart" 


The  MARQUESAS  ISLANDS. 

rIESE  iflands  were  firft  difcovered  by  Quiros  in  1595:  their  iitua- 
i  was  better  afccrtained  by  captain  Cook  iu  1774.  They  are  five  in 
nber,  and  named  St.  Chridina,  Magdalena,  St.  Dominica,  St,  Pe- 
,  and  Hood.  Captain  Cook,  in  tiis  fecond  voyage,  lay  fome  time 
he  firft  of  thefe,  which  is  fituated  in  g^  55'  fouth  latitude,  and 
f  9'  weft  longitude.  St.  Dominica  is  tljelargelt,  about  16  leagues 
:ircuit.  The  inhabitants,  their  language,  manners,  and  clothing,  with 
vegetable  pi-odu^ons,  are  nearly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  Society  Ifles. 


INGRAHAM's  ISLANDS. 

HESE  iiland«  were*  difcovered  by  captain  Jofeph  fngraham,  of  Bof- 
ton,  commander  of  the  brigantine  IJope,  on  the  19th  of  April, 
91.  They  lie  N.  N.  W.  from  the  Marquefas  lilands,  from  35  t<5  50 
gucs  dlAant,  in  about  g^  of  fouth  latitude,  and  from  140  to  141  well 
igitude  from  London.'  They  are  feven  iu  number,  and  were  named 
captain  Ingraham,  Waihington,  Adams,  Lincoln,  Federal,  Franklin, 
mcock,  Knox. 

Moft,  if  hot  all,  of  thefe  iflands  are  inhabited,  and  appear  generally- 
be  diverfified  with  hills  and  valleys,  and  to  be  well  wooded,  and  very 
tafant.  The  people  refcmble  ,  tliofe  of  the  Marquefas  Iflands, 
do  their  canoes,  which  are  carved  at  each  end.  They  appeared 
?n<dly. 


OfAULUt,    OE    KLSG  GEORGES  ISLAND. 

\.  mi  ''rv*  w«  <£."><wcc-j  rr  optini  'Wallis,  in  the  DoljAin*,  "n 
»a;  i:^  u  Jiee,  ITO"-  It  i*  finatrd  bet»ta)  the  i;ib  d-.r- 
2?  T^a.  Eti  ■±irr  I  Tli  (tgrrr  iJ  n-^  ibaii  latimde,  xd  btvtta  ■-- 
I4X1  irr-w  1 1  s±i.  anJ  rbc  l-joi  degree  3t)  mm  wdi  luci"-..-. 
fc,— ciiiJ  m  pc:ii:uLi4,  of «  uxaewmt  circular  ftwni.  wwii  t'v 

^ ^^    K>i  3  rnrrooEOcd   bjjnefof  co.-ai  rvkt,  ■■bci  I'.rj 

isTi  ind  hzrbcan,  wberc  ibere  is  room  and  itp't  -i 

f  jfae    lai^t   ii'ipi.     Tfwfi<t«!ii,r 

>  titnJei  of  low  bod  iliEOlt  «]t:i;jT 

J.   .  .,  x=d  brfcind  dib   hcrdc  the  laud  fi'f-   ;:) 

1  t^  '^ut  ix  lE^diJe  rt  ifccic  diiilinu,  and  ihifc  ff.'n 

li  d*  asrr  be  10:3  a  iar  irjcptn  diajncr.     'Ibc  (oil,  t\'—i 

T^TT  t^os  c*  tbr  f'.J^,  V  rwTurkably  nth  aDdfcmitt  »*..a- 

■  *T.-«  ts^ber  c.f  rn-uietJ,  md  coixred  «itb  Iruil  Iir«  ■! 

J   ibr  nwd  cciirttfal   grov«.     like   botir  i.t 

t~-  T-f  j^  i<:«mi  liae  tiLi^es  aixi  tbe  lea  i>  in  few  p!acts  C'  - 

T^c  Do7^=  w»  faa  eo?  ofc  ihe  ctobUi*!  ot  aptiin  WiD'!,  «rt  -rr 
:,  u  ibc  empraie  c<  ijie  Br.itdl  (t.-^^ 
d-votcno   in  dit  {pcihcra  licii:;i." 

c-i^Ei  I  ^-  -  ■■-  i.  C«  ri«  :i  ot  J.:is,  IT?;,  ciptun  W».l>  i4..;TnoT-l  tP  -'Ji.; 
ta.«  Tui  i^r,  ;aK  »£-:  :h--a  w_i(,  t;.  wiicb  bt  pive  ihe  name  (K  (ri,i»  >-J. 
r  -WTT*  £«.-*-;-«  «  n";-:;"iz-o«.  Is  Uruudi  n  ig=  w  S.  i;id  i»  krt-j:; 
I«-^  .-*  ir.  T-rr-rtT  d«>  he  i-oTiwr*  inothci  dlioi,  i»  iMuch  he  n^ctfci  r-o.-:.- 
cr  i^v-i  i  '  -  (  i-jmd.  Tbe  sJur.iicti  oi  ttb  mLdJ,  capa^  Wi:iii  lavi.  *"= '  < 
«  TLo;-^  ir-=7=,  iut  ccsSes*™.  ■*:  kmibjik  haii,  m-h«.-h  hue;  i.wltotac^tr 
t,iij:^s."   T":m  =rx  »T!r  »i;  r=*it,   i-J   the  ■mrwii   liiiid;QBit.    Ticic--- 

i— r^-"  .-..--'.V  .%■  i«=i  br?3s*t  sp  i«ir.':  ih^.r  (boulaen.    Tb"  iH^™*  "  •f^'"' '' 

-^— t  i,x<.  irJ  .:«*■  c;iC  "i-^ii,   arf  Un  tr  li::;m!c  19^  n'  S,  locnn*- 1)^1'  ** 

U  cv.  1;^  a  *  ij»  ftin  m™.  he  tio  ditrcictcd  letetal  otixi  Kiul  ia»n6.  1 ' 

■     »;■  ^3    ^K    Ene  =36  LIT::?!  El    £.--^  J  ju,  GJucf/v  MiMi  t«imiU  l/j-. 

t«:-«  :,— "  "(*• '!»:«  ciootli  U  Cif^-oxitd  cFkc  ifkud  el  Oit-^tc:  irf  i~. 
bi  -r' -J -■-.•■.>>.<    fceiiioiitH,  cothi  2*th  of  JuU,   ):6;,  notto  J  -  ' 

t;c  ■— -  cr^-ib.  ia.lhet  »tcjt  tea  mies  loaj,  u-d  tout  bniid,  whKh  bcdUci '" 
o.»-j  Irii  X-.s  hjijif  ;ir,-oi*i;d  ibmt  ithn  ImiUnliml-.  cor  «<  •iuch-:: 
i,tT>r-l  ".J-j";  .;£i»j,  tf  »i!i-,«i  jiBiiiniCOih;30<hc<SaicmlKii  W  *«  ''■-' 
•I  ikvil  Ir  cr  ui  The  <:h  01  [;:Huin,  t;M]  and  titi  Hup  luchoicd  U^  s  '-  ■ 
t"  »=5  OB  the  t.ia  «  Ki«  i.-Ik^ww. 

i.'4--a^  CiT^irt.  in  L*-.;  S«j;;pii«,  iftn  he  tad  laricd  with  c»fTiin  WtUm  u  -— 
•>,Lt,:L:i-;f<£oiihK:-sh!he Strut  oT  Maf dlao.  »nd  nuk  tin;  ftjf  •: ' -< 
.4Jiji  01  Mti^ti-ro,  iljlboveml.  on  the  id  o(  Jjlv,  1717.  an  ifltoJ  »^»»'  "'■ 
=res  ia  ^.-.iiiciiiKcct.  a  whiCil  be  E«t  the  lumc  oi  i-«Mi™i  l/»^  I*  '^  ' 
I-i-ii  ie  ijt  1  S-,  k=£.i-'i(  133"  SI  W.  ir.d  »:ioui  ■  Ihotifuxl  :-«*oci  Wthc  "r; 
»i^-.-<Me  ,-iiSMOlci  A[!i.-ii.-i  Tbellchof  the  fjine  monji  be  difconrei  i- 
*:,-»fsiL.  T:jr.i,io»h,.-blirt»«ihe  ti»inr(rff*»*iA.a^/'ft'.i*pr*»ff»'  1^' 
!;--l-^T  be  ii-,vitt-i  tw*  C'.nei  fnulliOindi,  utawbtu  called  iitiWi/»^-'- 
.--■■-.  (Lit  !.  Toe  t;.i'iw.:s  m'*''!  he  dumvopd  ■  duAe'of  fnuD  dUnA, »  "t  ■ " 
~--  ^-.c-.Lrtic:;  c:  V-Tii'^-.^i.-'f''  {•w-'i.  Jod  .vfo  thnr  r«hrrs  ■lii.ii »«  '■"'■^ 
fa.3-.-',  /■■y.  S.-r;.'j,  I^aI,  i.ij  I'lriirri'i  JJLnJ.  Ou  ihe  Mifc  0'  *f  a-' 
»=K'---h  te  o:,o.ei^  jV t-i.-:,,  Hj'J.'i  (luJ,  «h:ch  tin  in  l.uiu*  4"K'>  ''' 
«■"«  ne»t  do  JTiK-v.  «>  //iiM,  which  Hdilbiii  about  ttn  Iraroet  id  ilwdutT'"' 
^  ^^L      Hei-:?Twuri!di:-«t(rcd   feienloilieT  iHaii.U.  mod   FIDTtoW  ittUi^  '-' 


in  a  lq>ara(e  flatc,  w^cre  there  irc  two  ttuauoni,  of  Mara,  kara 
of  bapi)itH'fs.  Among  thefe  people  m  fubOTdioiKiiai  a  riMwiM 
which  fomcwhat  refenibles  the  early  fbie  of  jthe  Eoropmi  utkuBik 
ihe  feudal  fyflem.  If  a  general  attack  haf^xzH  lo  be  imde  up  ie 
ifland,  every  diflrid  is  obliged  to  fumith  its  proportion  of  foUiaitatk 
commoD  defViice-  Theu"  wcsponi  »re  fling;!,  which  they  ofi  rtna 
dexterity,  and  dubs  of  about  fix  or  feveo  lent  loog,  md  mairfiW 
heavy  wood.  They  have  a  great  mtmber  of  hosts,  mnj  d  tHA  n 
contoofled  for  warlike  operations. 


THE  SOCIETY  ISIAXDS. 
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le  feveral  iflands  fo  calW,  and  which  were  difimm J  bt  np- 
tain  Cook*,  iu  the  year  17(J9,  the  principal  are  Hitjkwi,  V:i- 
TEA,  Otaha,  3i:d  Bolabola.     Huahbink  ii  about  31  tf^mote 

•  At  rhe  clofcof  the  year  iroT,  it  wm  rtfolved  hv  iht  Roja-'F^i:?.  *" 
would  be  pfO|".-r  to  frnd  porfuns  into  fonie  jian  of  ihe  Sooih  Mi.  l""W;m» 
tranfit  of  the  planet  Veiius  ovtt  the  Suji't  dilk,  which.  Krcodini  ic  aticwmol 
nieitlation,  noulrt  happen  in  the  fmt  17da,  niiJ  that  the  iQuuliCiilfd  ,Mir;ocC:i'* 
Jlinifeia,  or  liiole  of  RiHieiiiani  ai  Amfterrtjiu,  Tieie  ihe  pr;^Tf(  ito  tm; 
tnown  for  malting  lucli  obfcnation!.  In  codcqtjence  of  ihti'c if*ihtieos  >im 
irtummendcd  lo  hii  majeliy,  in  »  mcmoiiil  from  Itic  focicti,  *nd  rd««t, 
17iiS,"Uiat  he  would  be  picali;d  woTilcr  luch  an  ob1rnjilt<i  ■-  b<  Bd(i  ii»™ 
Which  his  niajrtly  figiiil^ed  to  tlie  Lntii-.  Comniiiiiotiori  uf  the  iV.wi'!  ^  [Jan 
that  H  (hip  ihould  be  ptoviiled  to  tjiij  (uch  obfctvcK  ai  the  focioj  (bmiM  tlmil  f'. 
rii  the  South  Sens ;  Mitl  actoiJinsly  a  bark,  of  thiec  hnndicil  mi  ItHni)  !■■••  •* 

iireiurod  for  that  piKiiofc,  It  wa»  named  ttve  Eiidcavoat ,  ind  nmtniniW  *T?^'^ 
imeiCook,  nho  Wiis  fMm  after,  l>y  the  R(»-«l  Society,  inpoiitrt,  wMtVLQu--- 
Crt.-n,  a  peiitleni;:n  who  haJ  long  bem  afliitani  tu  Dr.  Bri-11-7  M  thr  ilJMi  O^- 
vatory  at  firi-emvich,  loobierte  the  nanlU.  BiK  while  this  ullclwufpcy  tml' i^j 
her  cspcdition,  c»piiia  Wallis  returned;  and  it  having  hctn  [c.-aiita™^"'  *'"'''  ^' 
lord  Motion,  nhcn  he  went  out,  la  fij:  on  a  proper  pb.ce  f"t  ihu  Jiowm"^*''^'- 
lion,  hf.bylettrr,  I'veJ  ow  boird  the  Dolphm.  (be  inhuf  Mij,  '-""■"'^J  ' 
fore  hclandtd  at  H;flit!-«,  roentioneil  Port  Ro>-al  harbour,  in  the  m»*  i*  """^ 
the  Bova!  Society,  thcreltiie,  by  letter,  dated  the  hcpiininj;  pl  Jimt,  in  >Dl"a  "  i' 
EppiiciiiimfionithcArimiralif.lobeinfnnncrlwhitlierllievwuuWtianit'i'™""' 
lent,  mack  clioii-e  of  that  place.  Captain  Coui  fet  fall  Horn  Hj-moD*.  «  ^^  t- 
deavour,  on  the  aetb  of  AuruH.  ITM.  He  wa- aeccmpaTiifiliahinnjiR^w^'^ 
Banks.  Kt.i.  anil  Dr.  Solandtr.  They  tnade  no  difcovery  till  ihty  pitwiitattej'7  ■ 
wh;re  th£y  fell  in  with  laitoon  Ulaiid,  Two  Graupi,  Bird  lf.-asi,  iml  OW  *^~  ■ 
andtheyamvpdmOtahiiieon  the  i.lth  of  April,,  irOB.  Uuiing  lJi£«*W  " '"^ 
iiUnd,  they  had  the  opportunity  of  maklil*  y"y  accuute  imjuities  it.iin'i  ti  iB 
(Juceand  inhabilanii;  and,  on  the  4thof  June|  the »,'l?'f  P^S^ "l^ 


L-liferved  by  them  n 


4.   :iieiti^ol=- 


obreriitions  may  be  found  in  the  Philulbphical  Tranfaftiooi.  ilfterr"'^Z-l  « 
Otaheiic,  captain  Cook  dTfcovered  and  vifiied  ihe  Society  Iflmdiarf*--^  t- 
tbencc  proeetdetl  lo  the  ibulh  till  he  arrived  in  ihe  latiiuile  of  «  *si«»  *i  "^ 
lonptutlc  147  dcerees  56  minutes  W.  and  aftervardi  made  anateufW  fwitl-j'  "* 
cojli  of  Xcw  Zealand.  In  Noiember  hf  difcoiered  a  chain  of  iniadi,"!'"*  ^"-' 
JJt.rur  Ijlr.t^i.  He  aflerwatdi  proceeded  lo  New  Holland,  andtomtbew  "  *^ 
Ciimca:  and  m  Squember,  1770,  arriitd  at  thcifland  of  Sam,  fnm  irhena  *■  }^ 
ceeddd  toBiiivia,  and  frnm  thenee  round  the  Caoe  of  Good  Hose  to  EDd"4  "" 


pru'crs  wuhniii  Uic  ufe  of  idols,  anil'';;-    '  ■*■  ""^  spv'Jn  wi- 

in  .1  frparat.;  flatr,  wlicrc  there  Mr  -  /  iitlhrnrat.  it.bt  :-'o. 

nf  bniiiiiiiers.     Among    thefe  ,<:.■•'?■  ^.  and  fo'rli;  Wti 

which  ibmrwhat  releiiibles  th^  -■  _.  i  7  ,  ■»,  'roni  V^^  t^  *  •■''■'■ 
the  feudal  fvftem.  Ifa  gtf-  'r,  ^  ^ ''o  mile*  IwraJ.  Ihi.  Ji];.! 
ifljnd.  every  diflrifl  iiohP.:"  .^  '/  •  jCC  is  of  the  fameliindaiihi!  id 
coTTiron  drfrnce.  "Hje*-' ,  i  ;  ■;'  ■  -cs  to  the  iwnli-«a  of  (Wa  H-t 
dexterity,  and  clubs  y  ',■,.-'  jy  a  reef  of  rocts  and  (frirrA  lt  ■  i 
heavy  wood.  71wy '.  ,^  /'  -"ore  than  eight  kagnn  m  conpf.i.  T. 
co-Mira&ed  for  war*'  '^  <  -■^^a-  "'"ch  he  about  touneen  muW  k  lis 
'  ■.^■''    -lainuig  fix  Id  all,  capuio  Cooi gave  tk  us* 


Of  oheteroa. 

■  '"ylflS  iflaiid  h  fituateJ  ui  the  latitude  of  22  deg.  37  mra..roa(V  kJ 
in  tlie  loiigitiide  of  150  deg.  47  min,  wefl  iVoni  Grernwifb.  1: 
H  thirteen  miles  in  cia-wit,  and  rather  high  tlian  kw,  but  Kiihc-  fi 
ropnloii*  nor  fo  fertile  as  fome  of  the  other  iiljmii  in  diclc  i-ia.  T..- 
uihabitantB  are  lufly  and  well  nude,  but  are  raiiier  broraT  (/ui  li-  c 
•f  Otalif ite.  Their  principal  weapons  are  long  lantei  nudf  rt  f'^ 
wood,  which  is  very  hard,  and  lome  of  them  are  noi  tetany  l:v: 
long. 


The  NAVIGATORS'  ISLANDS. 

1  HESE  iflands,  which  were  difcorered  by  M,  de  &.io;3'nv;l;f.  i*i 
cxplori'd  by  the  unfortunate  De  la  Pcroufe  in  I7S;,  are  tr;t  ii 
number,  and  called  by  tlie  natives  Opoun,  Leo/ie,  Fjmouc.  M-W'-'^' 
Oyobva,  Calinalfc,  Pola,  Shika,  Olfdnio,  and  Outra.  U]»;i;ii.  '■i" 
mijfi  limtheriy  as  well  as  lire  moil  ejfterly  of  thefe  ill  jnds,  lie;  in  "'  T 
foutli  latitude,  and  1G90  7' -neft  longitude.  At  M:iuuii3,  M.d'ij''-- 
Biufe,  coniniander  of  the  French  lliips  ihc  Boulfolc  and  Albjl'Sf,  iii.t 
with  Iiii  fini  fatal  accident:  M,  <le  Langle,  captain  of  tin  Aiin,.;-, 
and  eleven  offiters  mid  fiiilots,  being  niaflacrcd  by  tic  iMiiiiS.  Uy'-i"i 
in  fcp;irj(cd  from  Maouna  by  a  cliauuel  about  nine  Iwigues  *i'*.  ^" '  ' 
at  leall  equal  lo  Oiahcite  in  extent,  fertility,  and  popubiu)!!.  1'-^ 
.ifland  of  P(,;.i  it  foinewhnt  fii-.aller  ikin  that  of  Oyulj*-3,  but  ■'■I'-  -' 
beauiifii],.  The  ealiem  illands,  Opoim,  Leoiir,  and  Fjnioue,  J-""  i""- 
cipecially  ilie  latt  Hvo,  which  are  about  five  Biilcs  in  cirvuiulcn'n'.-':  t..- 
M.ioun,i,  Oyolava.  and  Pola,  mjy  be  numbered  amorg  ibf  iMj'' ';  ■  - ' 
inoft  beautiful  ill^uiud  of  the  Si.nih  Sea.  Thev  combine  tJif  j;-'"' 
faj;cs  of  a  fnil  (>,.;.i„l  «.:;(.,.„.  ,.,.1,, —   ,.,J  ,  ^1:.,.;..  .K,t  nn^md  J-- 


have  a  view  of  ti  great  a  part  of  ih«  illaod  as  poQible,  ciptiiQ  Osa  i:d 
ibmc  of  hii  officers  walked  up  to  the  liighcft  point  of  n.  Fttn  ilt 
pLice  tbrj-  had  a  view  rf  alnioil  the  whole  UIjihI,  wlJch  tcuLr.-a  '-■' 
beautiful  mcj-iows,  of  prodigious  eitenl,  adorned  wiib  tEtu  of  trre:, 
and  inicnniscd  with  plaocaiions.  "While  1  was  fur\-eymg  ilia  ilv:-- 
fiil  profprS,"  fays  captiin  Cook,  "  1  could  not  help  flgitfring  !r.i'_L- 
^■ilh  the  pleafing  idea,  that  fomc  future  navigjtor  nay,  from  fc^  i-' 
Million,  behold  thcfc  meadows  flocked  iviili  cattle,  broiigtit  V>  '-•'': 
iflaiids  bj  the  Ihips  of  England;  and  that  the  compkiioa  nf  this  i.-c.f 
beneTolent  purpofe,  independent  of  all  other  confidenconr,  «xuid  i:.- 
ic'itBiiy  mark  to  poflerity  that  ow  vojrage*  bad  not  been  \iicUu  13-J.t 
gcacnd  interdls  of  humaoitf ." 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

This  country  was  firft  difcovered  by  Tafman,  the  Dutch  ottkrr, 
in  the  jear  lfi42,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Statoi  Land.  Ae-^A  ^■. 
has  been  general]}'  diAinguilbed  in  our  nups  Kid  chuti  bj  tiK  use:.*  ^ 
New  Zealand,  and  was  fuppoFcd  to  be  part  of  t  foollif ro  eoniay;r ; 
bul  it  is  now  known,  from  the  late  difco^-eries  of  captaia  Coot  irrn 
failed  rouod  it,  to  conltft  of  two  Urge  iflands,  divided  from  t»A  «h  i 
by  a  flrait  four  or  five  leagues  broad.  They  are  fiiuated  heweai  it*  la- 
titudes of  34  and  48  degrees  ibutb,  and  between  the  Ifdi^iioikt  of  I") 
and  180  degrees  eaft  from  Greenwich.  One  of  thcfe  iCaiuii  it  iW  it 
jnoR  part  mountainous,  rather  barrel),  and  but  thioty  icbabiicd:  k: 
the  other  is  much  more  fertile,  and  of  a  better  appevance.  In  tbt  oj..- 
nion  of  Sir  Jofcph  Banks  and  Dr.  Solarder,  every  kind  of  jEcrrf^sn 
b\ii(s,  grain,  and  planti,  would,  flourilb  here  in  the  uimofi  ^ui.'U:>'^. 
From  the  vegetables  found  here,  it  ia  fnppofed  that  tlienncicriirrrc:.:-: 
than  thofe  iu  England,  and  the  fummers  not  hotter,  tlwugh  mott  tmii.~ 
warm ;  fo  that  it  it  imagined,  that  if  this  country  was  ffukd  to  p"  ^ 
from  Eupqje.  they  would,  w^th  moderate  induHry,  be  foon  fijpplift)  ri 
only  with  the  neceflaries,  but  the  luxuries  of  lift,  in  great  ibundi-it. 
Here  arc  forefls  of  yaft  extent,  filled  with  very  Urge  timber  trres^  aii 
near  f^iir  hundred  plants  were  found  here  that  had  not  b«a  dflrr.:;  J 
by  natuialifls.  ITie  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  are  ftout  ind  n.ii.i', 
and  equal  in  flature  to  the  largeA  Europeans.  Thdr  cdooriDsct^ti, 
fs  brown,  but  in  few  deeper  than  that  of  a  Spaniard  who  bu  h«i  '^■ 
pofed  to  the  fiui,  and  in  many  not  fo  deep;  and  borh  faesiavefd 
ftaturefi.  Their  drcfs  is  very  tmcoiuih,  and  tbey  nwrk  ther  boditi  m  i 
manntr  finular  to  the  iiihnbitants  of  Otahcite,  which  i*  calkd  uitooi,-:; 
■  Their  principal  wenpoos  are  lances,  darts,  and  a  kind  ot  baiilf  J<" 
and  tbey  have  generally  QiowB  theniIel«C3  very  holiilc  to  ihc  iun^-  -: 
who  hiivc  vifite4  them. 


a*  tar  as  the  e^e  can  reach  to  the  wcJtward,  the  countrf  u  doc  cuuiuicJ 

The  rame  of  Cumberland  county  irai  ji»en  by  the  foveroicfta  <• 
tliis  pari  ot"  the  territory.  It  is  about  Sl'ty  miles  in  taigili.  Bid  iIl-tt 
briwd.  The  boMnii:irlrs  fixpd  for  Curobcrlaiid  couztty  »tTC,  on  iLe 
weA,  Caemiatihen  and  Lant'down  hilli;  oa  the  uonh,  the  oij'iuru 
pens  of  Broken  Bay;  and  to  the  fouihwird,  ihc  fouthnn  parw  oi  w- 
lany  Bav:  iliiis  inciiidiiig  completely  thefe  three  pnncipil  tuyi,  £^ 
leaving  the  ciiicl'  place  of  feitleniciit,  at  Sjdncy  Ont,  nearly  in  12: 
eenire. 

At  the  ver^'  firft  landiiig.  of  gm-enior  PUiJip  on  the  JJiore  of  Bol-;t 
Bay,  »a  micr>'ii.-w  tooV  plare  with  the  natives.  Tfctvvcn-  all  im^CKU 
but  on  feting  ihe  grnemor  apprciarh  with  fijns  cl  friai-iir.'p,  ilt-nt 
and  uoatmcU,  they  readily  letumcd  his  conniioict  bj  liji-i^  i'i> 
their  arms. 

The}' weie  perfcflly  dei'oid  of  clothing,  yet  fectneil  krA cf  iszir^-.-' . 
■putting  the  bisds,  and  red  baize  that  were  given  them  on  ihtir  kJ-i-  i 
Bfi  k5,aiid  apfH'aring  plcafed  lowt'ar  ihem. 

The  diiferint  ctnti  of  Port  Jack fon  veie  e.v,tniin?d  with  I'.i  cv"i"- 
lion,  and  the  (irefi-rence  was  given  to  one  whioh  ba  J  ihc  ticcit  I'p ' ;  '^ 
xi'aier,  aiid  in  whii  Ji  ihips  can  anchor  fo  clofe  ta  the  &.-^t<;  iba'  i'  1 
»ery  fmail  espenfe  quays  maybe  conftruded,  al  which  the  Urijcti^j- 
tels  may  unload . 

Aftej  they  had  all  landed  at  Sydopy  Core,  a  pbn  vts  liid  Awn  1  ^ 
building  8  town,  according  to  which  were  tjaced  oul  the  [mti.-pi 
lircets,  the  governor's  houfe,  main-guard,  hofpiial,  churcb,  &"''■ 
houfts,  and  b.irracks.  lu  fome  parti  of  this  fpace  len^trKy  bancii 
are  ereficd ;  but  no  permanent  building*  will  be  allowed,  ncfft  is  '-^,- 
ibrmity  to  the  plan  hid  down.  Should  the  town  be  Suiha  tticnW  .1 
future,  the  fomi*  of  other  ftreets  arc  aJfo  marked  oll^,  in  laiuiT'-"'' 
35  to  cnfure  3  free  circulation  of  air.  The  prknipal  lircrt',  at^'j-  3 
to  this  difign,  ivill  be  two  hundred  feet  wide. 

The  climate  at  Sydncr  Cove  is  confidcred,  on  the  whrJe.  »  t^'-^  " 
the  linfft  in  Eiirofie.  'The  rain*  are  never  of  long  dtirtion,  11-)  il'" 
are  fcldom  any  fogs.  The  fwl,  though  in  general  Rghi,  and  n' ■: 
fandy  in  this  pari,  is  ftiD  as  good  as  ufually  ia  iiiund  fo  ocdt  itf  fc^f' 
Al!  the  plants  and  fruit-lrees  brought  from  Brafil  acd  tbeCjpc,  »'■-■'' 
were  not  damafed  in  the  palfage,  thrive  eiccedlngly;  and  vrgf '^  ■ 
have  now  become  plentiliil,  both  the  Etu-opeaa  forts,  and  fudi  i>  -r- 
peciiliar  to  Kew  South  Walei. 

The  ii.^iivpB  of  New  Holland,    in  general,  fcem  to  Inre  •«  p'" 

avcrfion  to  the  new  fettlcrs ;  the  only  afls  of  hoHiliiv  ihii  n:T  ^  ■ :  ^■ 

niittcd  were  on  accuuni  of  iheir  occupying  the  filhiii^-i!''^'''' '' Z^' ■' 

tlie  New  Hollanders  juflly  fuppofed  to  belong  to  thciiifriva-   ')■  • 

i  ajippar,  however,  to  be  in  too  fava^e  a  flate  to  he  tupt-lc  f  T'^/'     ' 

I  riving   any  infiruaion  fri)in   their  jicm-  neigh'wurs.     lliiy  i"r  1'"    *  " 

I  rant  of  aitrirulture,  that  it  fecmt  moii  probable  they  do  not  ern  *    ' 

/  the  uleof  com,  and  therefore,  perhaps  more  irom  igiiorano-  tiu'  ti  :■ 

lic-c,  fet  tire  to  that  which  the  coloinlb  had  railed  for  ibfir"*'  ' 

'i'o  a\-<,id  fueh  dilagrcfable  incidents,  a  new   fetllenient  «i»  bt^  .:■■  " ' 

a   fnj^li  uninJiatiilfd  id.ind,   named  Norji.lk  Island,  Ivfrg  in  f-w'l   ■ 

luer,iy-ninc  degrees,  and   e.nft  long.  i(«-10,  at  the  diiiamv  <"  '■ 

hundrL'd  mijes  from  New  Holland.     The  p«tT  fcnt  out  to  u-x^  -  • 


SANPWICH  ISLANDS. 

Besides  the  votijcs  of.difcfn-ery  already  mcnrioned,  jnwfwiTmy 
was  perlbrmed  t^   caplain    Cook  and  captain  Clerkr,  in  ibcRf'cta- 
lion  and  Difcovery,  during  the  years  1776,  1777,  177',  anJ  1779.  i" 
Jeateh  of  a  north-weft   pafJagc    between  the  continems  of  Ana  ci 
America.     After  they  had  ■rrived  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hupe .  ihrt  pro- 
ceeded from  thence  to  New  Holland.     In  their  courfr  thej  dilrarered 
two  illandt,  which  captain  Cook  called  Prince  Edwardi'lfiw.    Tx 
brgeli,  about  fifteen  leagues  in  circuit,  is  in  latitude  46-53  ibuti,-  locg. 
37-45;  the  otfaet,  about  nine  leagues  in  circuit,  ii  in  l»L  ^6-40,  and  lo^. 
38-8,  caft,  both  barren,  and  almofi  covered  with  fnrw,    FMto  Krw 
Holland  they  (ailed  to  New  Zealand,  and  afterward)  ther  tifitd  the 
Friendly  and  the  Society  ifles,     la  January,  1777,  thej  aniird  » lia 
Sandwich  Ifles,  which  arc  twelve  in  number,  nod  are  tituawd  bonetn 
twenty-two  dcg.  fifteen  min.  and  eighteen  deg.  fifty-thrcctniii.ncnhk. 
The  air  rf  thefe  illandfi  is  in  general  (klubrious,  and  nun/  of  die  wp- 
lable  produftiont  are  die  fame  with  thofe  of  the  Society  lod  FiisuB^ 
Ifles.     ITie  inhabitants  are  of  a  middle  fize,  flout  and  well  nwde,  and 
(heir complexion  in  general  a  brown  olive.     On  the  /th  of  Febrwry, 
being  nearly  in  Ut-.  44  dcg.  33  min.  north,  and  long.  335  dcg.  36  am. 
ea&,  they  ^w  part  of  the  American    continent,    bearing  ncrtb-eaft. 
They  sficrwards  difcovered  King  George's  Sound,  which  is  finwiedcn 
the  north-weft  c<»A  of  Amexica,  and  is  ettenfive:  that  pvtcfiiwbete 
tJie  fbips  under  the  conunand  o(  captain  Cook  anchoied  ii  is  to.  49 
<feg.  3(1  min.  north,  and  long.  233  deg.  28  mm,  eaft.     The  whole  fDUDd 
is  furrounded  by  high  land,  which  in  fome  pl.ices  a^iean  vny  btoken 
and  rugged,  and  is  in  general  covered  with  wood  to  tfw;  i-eiy  lop.    Ttey 
ibtind  the  inhabitants  here  rather  beJow  ibe  middle  fizc,  and  didi  cwe- 
plcauous  approaching  to  a  copper  colour.     On  the  12th  etfftfay  liiey 
difcovered    Sandwich   Sound  in  lat.  Sp  deg.  54  min.  north.    Tht  tar- 
fcour,  in  wh:ch  th^  ikips  anchored,  appeared  to  be  almod  JbToundnl 
"  with  high  land,  which  was  cq\'ered  with  fnow;  and  hcR  they  were 
\ifiled  by  forac  of  the  Americans   in  their  canoes.     Tbey  siirrwiiJi 
proirceded  to  the  ifland  of  Unalafchka;  and  after  their  dcpHtuic  Ittf::) 
thence,  flill  continued  to  trace  the  American  coaft,  till  they  diftnvm-l 
the  ftrait  which  feparaies  it  from  the  continent  t^f  Afia.     Here  bodi  lie 
Iteniifpheres  prefented  to  the  view  a  naked  and  flat  country,  wiib^ii 
any  defence,  and  the  fea  between  them  not  very  deep.    They  pitied  tie 
f  rait,  and  arrived  on  the  20th  of  Auguft,  17/8,  in  lat.  70  dfj.  SI  min. 
bng.  IQ-I  deg.  55  min.  where  they  found  themrdves  almoft  fitfi™a>!rd 
with  ice,  and  the  farther  tJiey  proceeded  to  ilie  caHward  the  ckiicr  ilie 
ice  became  compared.     They  continued  labouring  among  the  ice  t.d 
(he  21lh,  when  a  ftonu  canie  on,  which  made  it  dangerous  for  fliem  to 
proceed ;  and  a  coofullation  was  therefore  held  on  board  the  Befv>lutiv';i, 
as  fiMxi  as  Ilie  violence  of  the  gale  abated,  when  it  was  refolrrd,  tl;ii 
an  this  pjilbge  wa'i  impraflicable  for  any  ufcful  purjiofc  of  nangati'-i. 
which  was  the  great  objeft  of  the  voyage,  it  (hould  be  piufei-uiM  110 
ihrther,  and  efpecially  on  account  of  the  condition  ibc  thipi  were  in, 
Uic  mprnach  of  winter,  and  their  great  diflaiicc  from  any  kncnra  pliii 
«)f  refrcihunnt.     Tlie  voyage,   imlecil,  afl'ordetl  futiiiietit'ci-identr.  djl 
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Europe  43-33N.      


Damioiqnc,     Wind.  Idaods.Wcst  India,      Ameiica  15-lsN. 


DtoTcr, 
Dtchx, 
Dfcrijy, 
'  Deny, 
Dk<C 
Dkuokr, 
Dundee, 

IX  BUM, 

DutfcuD, 


Kent, 
Orleannon, 


England, 


EuKF^    5I-07N. 
F-urope  «-44V. 


l-4l\V. 
1-1  r^F- 


Derbysl&e,     England,  Europe  5S-SftN.      I-»n" 


Europe  54-W\. 

Am    ■  2I-)7N.    fiS-SnE. 

Europe  51-OON:    IJ-JCL 

Europe  56-26N'.     * ""' 


T-IOW. 


«-«^'. 


Europe  5J-21N.  e^lK". 

Eorope  51-48\.  I-SiW. 

Europe  55-**N.  4-S0\V. 

Europe  M-6iS.  1-04  E. 


Ulster,  Ireland. 

Gunerat,        East  India, 

Saxony,  Germany, 

Forftr,  Scotiand, 

LeintRer,  Ireland) 

Durham,  ^gland, 
Dumbajtoni  Dumbartonsh .Scotland, 
DnngenAv,      Kent,  England,  _^_ 

Dunkirk,        Flanden,         NctkeriaiK&,   Enropc    51-OSN.      a-?rE. 
Dunbar,  Haddington,    ScoDand,         Eorwpc    55-59N.     S-!S\*'. 

Domfriea,        Domfries»Mfe,Scotland,         Europe    5S-oaN.      J-SiW. 

EngUsli        between  Eng.aod  Fran.Eiuope         Atlantic  (tea. 

CLanneJ, 
EaatemOcean.betw.theN.W.ofJI.Am.MdN.E.ofAria.N.PiciBcOrcii]. 
Ephfinw,  Narofia,  Turkey,  Aria  '      J8-01N*    V-}v}' 

Eaoowe  Isle,  Pactf?r?,  Ocean,  ~ 

Easier  Isk,       Fkdfk,  Ocean, 

Edinburgh,  Edinburghah.  Scotland, 
Eddyifnne  Eng.Cbannel.  En|:landi 
Enpbruh,  Daophine  France, 
EnatnmlBlc-,   Pacific  Ocean, 


Eftiine,       ■    Plusm*,  Poland, 

Embden,         Westphalia,  Germany, 

EmmangalalePacinc  Ocean, 

Eraerum,        TOrCtimaiaa,  Turkey, 

Ethiofnan  5ea,Coast  of  Guinea, 


Enstatin!, 

ETreni  Kormandy,     France, 

Ejeter,  De\-onshiTe,     England, 

FAlir»uth,    CornwaDj        '^     ' 
Fxlkirk,    Stiflinz, 
F«,  Fez, 

femt,  GiJicU, 

Fay al Town,   Azores, 
^tfrtfinBrnd  Na- 

Tonka« 
■Fcrrarar,  Ferrarese, 

Ferro  (Town)  CnnariCa, 
■Flortnw;,         Tnscaov, 


Aria  2I-24S.  I?4.«sn. 
America  37-06  S.  tOJ^OY. 

Eurtme  55-^N.      «.""• 

Europe  5(MMN.     ♦-'P"'- 

EuTOM  44-HN.     6-MF- 

Aaia  SO-IO  S.  f*-S?F- 

Ewope  54-IJN.   SO-OOE. 

Europe  54.2SN.     7-loK. 

Ads  18-4tiS.  Ifio-S:'!-- 

Asia  ■  S^JtiN.    ♦MJl^- 

Africa  AdintieOcew. 


Carib.  Sen,     WegtlndJa      N.Amer.ir-egN.    6J^)*- 


En^and, 
3catland, 
Morocco, 


i-jsi-:. 


Evtope  49-01  N. 

Europe  50-44  V. 

Europe  50-08>f.  *-K^- 

Europe  55-5aN.  S-«^V 

A«ica  33-JOS.  &*"^^- 

Europe  43-SO?*.  »-*f'^^- 

AtJant.Ocean,Enrope  3B-3S\.  2S-Jc'*- 

BrasiJ,            South  A-  3-56  S.  «-<3W- 


Italy, 
Atlaof.Oeean. 


Europe    44-i4N'.    "-*"'• 
■Africi      S7-47N.    lMvA\. 


■liamatfriaett.  t'retinta,       Uvmnlria. 


South 


Hood's  Isle. 
Hoogstratcn,  Bnbitnt, 
Howes  Isle,    South, 
Huaitcine  Isle  South, 
Hull,  Ybrkdiirc, 

Hudion'G Bay, Coast  of 
T  AkulEkoi ,     ^bctia, 
''' JuietroRio, 
Ja»iy,  Moldavia, 

J>Ta  Head,      Java  Isle, 
Jeddo,  Japan  I«le, 

Jerusalem,       Polesdne, 


D.  M.       D.  M. 
Atlwit.O«tii,Afric»    15-SS  S.     S-MW. 


St.  Helena. 

Ja,  Town, 

Hermosand,     W.Bothnia,    Sweden,  Europe  62-39  N.    I:-MR. 

Hervcy's  lale.  South  Pacific  Ocean.Asi*        l9-i7  S.  1M-4IW, 

HaeHem,         Holland,  Netherlands  Europe  53-90  N.      4-inE. 

Hereford,         Herefonkhirc,  England.         Europe  52-Oi  N.     2-38W. 
How-Nghwi,  Ki*n-Nan,       Ouiia,  A»ia       33-J4N.  n»-S4E. 

LaHogucCapeNonniindy,      France,  Europe  4M4N.      I-JIW- 

■■-"'■       "     -■  Pacific  Oc«n,A*ia         9-26  S.  I3B-t;W. 

Netheriands,  Europe  Sl-24  V.      4-53  E- 

Pacific  Ocean,A»a        l(i-4<;S.  1S4-0I". 

Padfic  Oc<«n,A«a        l6-44  S,  ISt-OlW. 

England,         Europe  5M5N.     o-iaW, 

Labrador, 

Brasil,* 

East  India, 
East  India, 

Pacific  Occ 


Immer  Isle, 
Ingoletadt, 


South, 

Bavaria,  Germa 

St.  John's To.Antigua,  I.eewa 

St.  John*sTo.NewfoundlandNorth 
.  St.  Jcieph's,    CaJifonia, 
Irraname  Isle,  South, 
Islamabad,       Bra^l, 
IslcB  of  Fine*,  Soutii, 
IsrAHAK,        IncAgem, 
Judda,  Arabia  Feli: 

Juthria,  Siam, 

Inverness, .  Invemessshii 
ivicaUle,  Me^Uten-.Se 
Isthmus  of  Suez  joins  Africa  to  Ana. 


N .  Amcr.  N .  Ailmlic  Ona. 

Asia       fi2-01  N.  lao-KE. 

S.Amcr.22-i4  S.    4a-3«W. 

Europe  47 -0«  N.    ST-J^E. 

Asia         <J-49  S.  lOri-SSK. 

Alia       36-20  X.  n<WWt. 

Asb       31-i5N.    SVME. 

,Aiia  1<M0  S.  l6»-ilR. 
ny,  BuTOpe  48-45  N.  1 1  -ST  E. 
■alBl«,N.Amer.l7-04N.    62-04E. 

America4'-3SN.    W-eiW. 

N.Araer.«3-03X.  10f»-37W. 


Parific  Ocean,  Asia 

1<*-3l  S. 

170-26  F. 

East  India.      Asia 

22-20  K. 

Ul-JOL 

Pacific  Ocean,  Ana 

23-33  S. 

167-43  E. 

Persia,             Asia 

32-25  N. 

i«-«E. 

Arabia,            Asia 

ai-C9  N. 

44«'E. 

East  India,       Aala 

14-19  N. 

1 00-33 E. 

Scotland,          Europe 

Jr-33  N. 

+^W. 

Italy,                 Eutopa 

3ft-MN. 

t<40E, 

Corinth,  tmnsihe  Morca  to  Greece.  Europe. 


of  Panama,  joins  North  and  South  America. 
—  -  of  IVlalacca,  joins  Malacca  to  Farther  India,  Ana. 
Irish  Sea,  betweenGrcatBritainand  Ireland,  Europe,  Atlantic  0«*i). 
Indian  Ocean,  Coast  of  India,  Aaia. 

KAmtschot-Sibcria,  Rustia, 

ka, 
Kadgere,         Bengal,  East  India, 

Kelso,  Roxboroughs.  Scotland, 


Ktlmamocif,    Ai rehire, 
Kinsale,  Mnnster, 

KiHcsTDir,      Jamaica, 
lUow,  Ukraine, 

Kola,  Lapland, 

Koningsberg,  Prucsta, 
T  Anc.ister,  Lancashire, 
"'-'LFvanl  fca.Coast  of 


-aguna, 


Teneriffc, 


Scotland, 
West  India, 

Russia, 

Poland. 
England , 

Canaries, 


Am        57-20  N.  1«W»E- 

Asia  21-48  N.  *«-!*«■ 
Euwpe  5>-3SM.  0S-15W- 
Europe  35-3aN.  0(1-S0». 
Europe  51-32  V.  (W-SOff. 
America  18-1 5  N.  7o-S«*^- 
Europe  W-30  N.  3J.rSB. 
Europe  68-S2X.  JS-ISE- 
Europe  54-43  N.  8I-3iE. 
Europe  54-03  N.  03-JJ  '- 
Ada  Mb! "■ 


difbrdcr  ^'hich  in  pectuiar  to  Ibcir  lerrice,  and  wliole  nvigs  ratv 
marked  the  tracki  of  difcovereri  wiih  circumfbuicei  dmofi  too  SbwX^i 
to  relate,  muli,  without  excrcifing  in  imwarrantable  tynooj  btq  tbe 
lives  of  oDTfeatnen,  hav«  proved  an  infuperable  obfbcle  to  i^  prwe- 
«utiotl  of  fach  enterprifM,  It  was  refen  ed  for  captun  Coot  to  bvr  ib 
World,  b)' ftpeated  trials,  that  voyages  inigfat  bepiotndcdMtbc  unuiLiil 
length  of'^  three,  or  even  four  yoira,  in  tinknown  irgkiiu,  and  mJer 
Avcry  cbaoge  and  rigour  of  the  climate^  not  onij  wi£oat  t^du^  \ht 
health,  butereA  without  dimiiiiifaiiig  tbepn^iabtJiry  of  life,  io  ifaeAiiaUdi 
*Sroe." 


TERRA-INCOGNITA.orUNKNowNCouHTBTM, 

Notwithstanding  tiie  amzing  difcovcrie*  of  mvigatm,  mj 

Ac  pmgrcfs  ran de  in  geography  fince  the  firft  voyage  of  Colombos.iDM 
1492,  there  ADl  remain  foiiK  countries,  either  Bblulatcl;  mkoo'n,  " 
iKij  fupcrfidally  furveyed.  ■ 


Ofu 


In   AFRICA. 


F  this  quatter  of  the  globe,  the  modema  are  acquainted  with  tk  6^ 
coaits  ooljr,  and  tbefe  very  imperfefUy :  the  totnnsl  pots  bong 
little  known  to  US;  norhayeweany  fauifa&try  accotuiu  of  tbcir  inhi- 
bitants,  thor  produdions,  or  their  trade.  It  is  well  kncwn,  faowcxr, 
that  the  rivurs  of  Africa  bring  down  lat^e  quaDtitiirs  of  goU,  md  ii  it 
equaUy  certain  that  the  ancients  drew  prodigious  riches  from  ■  roaoPy 
UeHed  with  a  varitty  of  climates,  fome  if  Hxm  the  fincft  ia  (be  wvdd. 


Is    AMERICA. 

Jn  North  America,  towards  the  pole,  Labrador,  or  New  Britain,  New 
North  and  South  Wales,  New  Denmark,  are  icrr  litlie  ktirmr.. 
All  tliat  vaft  traa  on  the  back  of  the  Rritifh  fcttlement's  from  Cmaii 
and  the  Lakes  to  the  Paci/ic  Ocean,  which  wafltes  Acuenca  oQibe  ftS, 
13  Ukewife  unknown  to  ua,  no  Saropean  having  ever  travelled  tiitiier. 
From  the  climate  and  fiie  fituation  of  the  counlty,  it  is  fnppolM  «  be 
fruitful.  It  is  inhabited  by  innumerable  tribes  of  lodiaos,  many  of 
whom  ufed  to  relbrt  to  the  great  fair  of  Mootroal,  even  from  ihe  dif- 
lance  of  one  thoufand  niitc^,  when  that  city  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
French. 

In  South  America,  the  country  of  Guiana,  extending  from  the  wi»- 
tor  to  the  eighth  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  bounded  by  iheriiaOro* 
Boque  oil  the  north,  aod  the  AiQazoni  on  the  South,  is  unknown,  ncqit 
a  flip  along  tlje  coaft,  where  tlic,  French  at  Cayenne,  and  the  Dulch  K 
Suriaam,  have  made  fome  fettlemenis,  which,  troro  the  unbeiWiiocls 
rf  the  climate,  alntofl  under  the  equator,  and  oOat  Giuiei, «» I**''?  ** 
^Ktffiiicd  aoj  coofidcrable  way  back. 


St.  Helena,     South 

Ja,  Town, 
Mermosuid,     W.  Bothnia, 
Hcrv^'ilile,  South 
Haeriem,         Holland, 
Hereford,         Here  rnni»hire,  England, 
Hoai-Ng^n,  Kian-Naii.       Chiua. 
I-aHo^cCapeNorniaody,      " 
Hood^  Isle,    South, 
Hoogstraten,    Brabant, 
Howe's  Isle.    South, 
Huabeinc  laic  Soudi, 
Hull.  Ybrkjhire, 

Hudion'a  Bay  .Coast  at 
TAkulskoi,     Sibena, 
'- JandroRio, 
JasHy,  Moldavia, 

J>va  Head,      Java  Isle, 
Jeddo,  Japaa  Isle, 

Jerusalem,       Palestino, 
Immcrlsle,      South, 
ingoktadt,        Bavajia, 
St.  John'sTo.Autipia, 
St.  Jt^a's  To.NewlbundUndNorth 
-St.  Joseph's,    Califonia,       Mexico, 
liraname  Isle,  South, 
iFlamabad,        Bengal, 
Isles  of  Pino,  South. 


Atlant.Oceui.Afnc»     15>55  S.     i-Ufl. 


.ludda,  Arabia^Kelii,  Arabii . 

Jutfaria,  Siara,  East  India, 

IdTemesF.        InTemessshire.Scotland, 
Ivica  Isle,        MediteTr.Sea.  Italy, 
Isthmus  of  Sucj,  joins  Africa  to  Ada. 

of  Coriath,  ioinilhe  MorcatoGrc 


Sweden.  Europe  fie-38  \.    17-ME. 

Pacific  Ocean,Afna  13-17  S.  1M-«W, 
Netherlands,  Europe  52-80  N.      t-liit. 

Europe  52-OH  N.      «-3SV. 

Asia  33-34N.  llfl.54F.. 
France,  Europe  ■ift-MN.      I-ilW. 

Pacific  Ocean, Asia  9-26  S.  I3W7W. 

Nethedands,  Europe  51-S4  V.  4-52  E. 
Pacific  Ocean.ABa  l6-4ti  S.  154-OHr. 
Padfic  Ocean,  Asia  l6-4t  S.lSl-OlW. 
England,  Europe  5J-45  N.  o-l!\V. 
Labrador,  N.Amer.N,AtJan6cOc»a. 
"     ■  A«ia       fiS-Ol  N.  180-WE. 

S.Amer.22-5*  S.    43-J«W. 

Europe  47-09  N.    ST-JiE. 

Asia         tM9  S.  I0o-5iF.. 

Aaia        S6-20X.  IS9-O0L 

Asia  31-55  N.  3i-ti  E. 
PacificOccan.Asia  19-10  S.  I6<)-5I  F, 
Germany,  Burope  4ft-4S  N.  1 1-2/  L 
I.eewa-dlBle8,N.Amer.l7-04N.  fi3-04E. 
■     "  Amerioa*7-3«  N.    i2-SlW. 

N.Amer.«3-03N.  iO!i-:7W. 

Pacific  Ocean, Asia        19-31  S.  I70-26E. 

-       "  22-20  N.    91-SOE. 

82-J8  S.  167-43  E. 

Asia        32-85  N.    «-«F- 

Aaa      si-eqN.  *^irf- 

Asia  14-18  N.  IW-SiE- 
Europe  57-33  N.  4^^' 
Europe  38-50  N.      l-«E. 


Ri 

BrasU, 
Turkey, 
East  India, 
East  India, 
Turkey, 


Persia, 


,  Europe 


■  ■    ■'■  of  Panama,  joins  North  and  Souti)  America, 

■  I  of  Malaccn.,  joins  Malacca  to  Farther  India,  A^. 

Irish  Sea,  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Europe,  Atlaatic  Octan. 
Indian  Ocean,  Coast  of  India,  Alia. 

KAmtschat-Siberia,  Rusria,  Aua        57-80  N.  I<W»E- 

ka, 
Kidgerc,         Bengal,    .        East  India, 
Keho,  Roxboroughs.  Scotland. 


Kilmarnock,    Airshire, 

Kinsale, 

KiHCCToir, 

Jliow, 

Kola. 

Koningsbcrj,, , 

T  Ancister.  Lancashire, 

-•-'Lf  vaiit  Bca.Coasl  of 
Lapuna,  Tcneriffi;, 

l^*^  Alsace, 


Jamaica, 
Lapland, 


Scotland, 

West  India, 
Russia, 

Poland'. 
England, 

p": 

Cananet, 
France, 


Asia  S1-48N.  BWiE. 
Europe  55-3SN.  «-!«*. 
Europe  55-38  N.  OMOW 
Europe  51-38  N. 
America  18-1 5  N. 
Europe  60-30  N. 
Europe  68-52  N. 
Europe  5*-43  N, 
Europe  54^5  N. 
Am  Medatn 

A.QceanSa-SjX, 


0«t-SOW. 
,-6-S8»T. 
Jl-ISE. 
jS-13  t. 
Sl-iiV.. 
OJ-iSE. 
jeanin. 


Eiiiopc  49-11  N.  oe-tttE, 


iot6     A  NEW  GEOGRAPHICAL  TABLE. 


Names  of  Places.  Pnroineeg.     Countries.      Qturier.  Ltt.        1^^ 

Martciflcs,       Frovcnce,        France,            Europe  43-1 7  N,    0>«7t, 

5t.  Martha,     St.  Martha,     Terra  Finna,  America  1I-26N.  7>^W» 

St.Martin'sIsleCaribbean  IsIe,West  India      America  18-0«X.  fiS-^jW, 

MartinicoIsie,CaribbeanlsIc,West  India,     America  14-44N.  6l^5W. 

St.  Maiy'sIrie,Sicily  Isles,      Atlantic  OccanEurope  49.57N.  06-3^W. 

Atlantic  OceanEurope  3€-5b'K.  23-06W'. 

Pacific  OccaxiyAsia  16-52  S.  lfe-04E* 

Ocean,              Africa  30-09  S.    57-34  E, 

Pacific  Occan,Asia  j6-3^  S.  152-37  E, 

Lawer  Rhine,  Germany,         Europe  49-54\.    OB-25  E4 

CapcVerd,      Atlantic  Ocean  Africa  1>10\.  23-OOW, 

Chanyagne,    France,             Earojie  48-5;N.    02-57  £• 

Arabia  Felix,  Arabia,             Asja  25-00  \.    3^33  £• 

Arabia  Felix,  Arabia,             Asia  21-45N.    A\-O0E, 

Mcditcrr.  Sea,between           Europe  and      AfHc^  Atlantic  Oceaa. 

Mequincz,        Fez,  Barbary, 

Messina,         Sicily  laland,    Italy, 

Mergui,  Siara,  '  East  India, 

Mexico,  Mexico,  North 

MilfordHaTtn,Pcmbrokcsh.    Wales, 

Mitea  Isles,      South 


St.  Mary's  To.  Axores, 

MaskelynelsksSouth 

Mauritius,       lodiaa 

Maurua  Isle,    Soodi, 

Mayence, 

Mayd  Isle, 

Meaux, 

Medina, 

Mecca, 


St.  Michael's  Aaorcs 
Isle, 

Middlebnrglal.South 


Ml{.AN, 

Mocha, 

MoDENA, 

Montreal, 

Montpellier, 

Montiose, 


Milanese,         Italy, 
Arabia  FeUx,  Arabia, 


Africa  34-30 X.    Oii^^E, 

Europe  38.30N,     15-40L 

Asia  12-ltX.    9S-13L 
America  19^4N,  100-OOW. 

Europe  51-43N.    0M5\V, 

Pacific  Odean,  Asa  17-52  S.    4S-01W, 

Atlantic  OceanEurope  37-47N.   ^-37^*", 

Pacific  Ocean,  Aria  21-30  S.  174-9^. 


Modena, 
Canada, 
I^ianpiedoc, 
Fortar, 


Italy, 

,North, 

France, 


Europe  45-25 N.-  0940E, 
Asia  15-40N.  43-50  £• 
Europe  44-34X.  1M7E, 
Anacric*  45-35X.  7J-n\V. 
Europe  43.36N.  03-J7E. 
Europe     56.34X.    0^V,\ 


.  -        ,  Scotland, 

Montague Islc,South  Pacific  Ocean, Asia*        I7-«6S.  I^36X 

Mentsenatlsle Caribbean  IslciW West  India,    America  16-47X.  fi^ISU 


Morocco, 
Moscow, 
Munich, 
Munster, 

NArva, 
Nanci, 
Nanking, 
Namur,    . 
Nsngasachi, 
Napks, 
N^mtcs, 
Nice, 

Newj)ait, 
Nieuport, 
New  York, 
Ninevdv, 


Morocco, 

Mosco>¥, 

Bavaria, 

Westphalia, 

Livonia,    . 

Lorrain, 

Kiangan, 

Namur, 

Js^Min, 

Naples,. 

Bjietagne, 


Africa  S0-32N.  O6.IOW. 
Europe  55-45X.  37-50  F. 
Europe  4«-09N.  IWSE. 
Europe  52-00  N.  07-16E. 
Europe  59-00  X.  27-35  E. 
Europe  48-41 K.  OS-IOE. 
Asia  32-10  X.  181-30  £. 
Europe  50-28  X.  449E. 
N.  Pacific  Oc. Asia  32.32  X.  l«-3l  E- 
Italy,  Europe  40-50  X.    14-1  a  E. 

Europe  47-15X.  0I-29\V. 
Europe  43-41 N-  07-2frE. 
America  41.S5N*  71-O6W. 
Europe  5I.07>.  02-50  E. 
America  40-40>.  74^W. 
Asia  364)0  >.  454)0  £. 
Amca^a  I9-4QN.  73-24^. 
Europe  55-0S>.  01-24\V. 
Asia        29-571.  1 20-23  E. 


Barbary, 
Russia, 

Germany, 

Gemuny, 

Russia, 

France, 

China, 

Netherlands 


France, 
Italy, 


Piedmont, 

Rhode  Island,  Nordi, 

Flanders,         Nedierlands, 

New  York,     North, 

Curdistan,        Turkey, 
M.Nich.MoltiHispanioIa,      West  India, 
Newcastle,.      Noithumbcrl.  Englind, 

Ningpo,  Chekiang,        Chfna,  - .«-        ^. 

^ar/oJkJslc,   Soufch  ftcific  Oceap,  Asia       iep-oi  \    16&-15E. 

^«nto«#         »ea^^h«jii,  N01&,  America  404W>.    7^1S^^^ 


A'dme*  tfPiaeu.  Protinea.         CouiUntt.  QMatto:       Itl.     Isr. 

•  D.  M.     hM. 

Padfic  (kcan.  Am       16-6BS.    leHfE. 


Sbephud'*  Samh 

Ilia, 

■Stmt,  Siain, 

f^istcron,  Dauphinjr, 

Shrewsbury,  Shropshire) 
ShiaU*  (Soutli)  U\iri]am, 

Shecmeii,  Kent, 


Southampton 
Sombcvcn 

Soolelile, 
Spm 


Holy  l^aodt 

Kapolia, 
Hampshire, 
Xarib.  Bea, 

Ph£p.  Islec, 

Liege, 

between 


£att  India, 

Engiand, 
England, 

Tuj^ey, 
Turkey, 
England, 
West  India, 


\*-18X.  100-S5L 

34-1  liN.  lt«-*SE. 


Enn^  41-1  iN. 
Europe  h3-43li. 
Europe  JS-OSN. 
Europe  4I-S5N. 
Eti^rope  47-i5N' 
Asia  JS-3SS. 
Ana  M-«iN. 
Eijiww  50-55N.  Ol-asW 
N.Ame.l»-HN.   6M2W 


I-liL 
frfliVf. 
S/--«4E. 


East  India,         Am  WTN.  Kl^^ 

Germanj,          Europe  50-SON.     W0£- 

D^omark  and   Euro^  B»ltic  So. 
SwtdcB 

EwMie  M-50N.    MOW. 

EuMpe  Sfc-ION.    S-»^*- 

Eart^  54-33N.    I»^f- 

EnroDe  4a-34N.     7-*h»- 

Europe  5»£0N.    IWSl. 


SlaffiNditiire,    England, 
Stirling,  Stiriingshiie,      Scotland, 

Strabund,  Pomqunia,        Germany, 

Strasburgh,       Alsace,  France, 

Stockholm,       Upland,  Sweden,  ^ 

Stiaita  ef  Dorer,  between  England  and  Frasce,  EngUeh  CIudimI- 

Siraits  of  Gibr3lt»r,  between  Europe  and  Alrica,  Mcdiieroneu  Sta. 

StnuOaf  B^belra&ndel,  between  Africa  and  Asa-,  Red  Sea. 

Stniis  of  OrmuG,  between  Peisia  pfid  Ai^bia,  Pcniaii  GuK 

Straiti  of  Malacca,  between  Malacca  and  ^uniatra,  A^  ladiuOetU' 

Straita  of  Magellaji,    between  Ttm.  del  Ftiego     and    VtOfiMM,  SouA 

Straits  of  Le  Moire,  in  Pat^onia,  3outb  Auteiica,  Atlantic  »d  ftaSt 

Ocean*. 
Strait!  of  Waigats,  between  Nova  iZcmUa  wd  RnMia,  Ana. 
Straits  of  Sunda,  between  Sumatra  and  Ja««,  Indian  Ocean,  Aaa, 


Iceland, 


Europe    6i.39N.  HMV. 


Snez, 

Suer, 

Egypt, 

Afnv 

»•»». 

JWt. 

Sunderland, 

■  purium. 

tji  gland. 

Europe 

i»-siN. 

MOW. 

Snrinani, 

Surinam, 

Swtb 

Americi 

(M-f. 

JWOW. 

S*tri, 

Lornun, 

France, 

Europe 

ir.iii. 

r-opW- 

i<nnit. 

East  India, 

A«r^ 

81-loN. 

JMTf-. 

*vrMU«, 

Sicily  Isle, 

Itaiv, 

iLUone 

SWlS 

MjE. 

n-Abie 
■*■    Idands 

Kew  Hebridtf,  South  Pacific 

Ad. 

IMaS. 

ifir-iv'L 

Ocean, 

TaHna, 

Sonlfa 

P«:ifi.c  Ocean.  A«a 

I<W8S. 

169*I- 

Tanjour, 

Tanjour, 

£ast  ladui. 

Am 

1I-J7N. 

-.wrE. 

Taurls 

Aderbeitaut, 

Persia, 

Am 

18.»N. 

4tt-.wK. 

I'aoukaa  Isif 

boutb 

Pacific  Ocean 

Aa 

lUOS. 

HWMW. 

Temontengis 

S-W, 

Eoatlndin. 

A». 

wrx. 

l«>.wi- 

Teneritie  Pewk.Canariei, 

Atliuit.  Ocean 

Afha 

SM2N. 

lfr«*W. 

Terrera, 

AMcoa. 

Atljmt.  Oocai) 

Eonipc 

M-WV. 

"•»'":■ 

Sun^; 

Virgin  IsIm 

.WertlflfUa, 

Aaaia  lt£lN', 

ti»i>. 

Pragut,  Brcslau,  Presbtrg,  (J(. 


A  Feiimg 

— 

0  0  0  -; 

fi  Fenings 

^ 

.D^cyer       _  o  o  o  -^ 

5  Keningi 

a  Grosh          —   o   a   o   t- 

4  Fcningi 

^ 

aCniitwr      —  o  o  o  ;. 

,S  Cruiteere 

^ 

a  White  Groth      0  0  0   ; 

60  Cruintn 

"=: 

a  Gould        —   0  J  4 

90  Cruitzcra 

*  a  RU-dolkr        0  1  6 

S  Goulds 

— 

-«  Hard  Dolbr      o   4    » 

4  Goulds 

= 

a  Dual        -   0   3  * 

AUSTRIA 

AND  SWABIA, 

Vienna,  Trialt,  &t. 

Augsburg,  Btmicin,  fit. 

A  Fening 

2  Fenings 

^ 

a  liTcytT    -^   0   0  0    - 

4  Fenings 

9  Cruitier  —    o  o  o 

14  Fenlngs 

— 

a  Grosh      ■-   0   0    1    .■ 

4  Cruitiera 

a  B.iztn     -  0  0    1    . 

15  Batwn 

— 

a  Gould     -   0   «    4 

go  Cruitzerg 

~ 

•  a  H,i-dol!if      0    i    (i 

2  Florins 

— 

a  Specie  dollv  0    «   ti" 

60  Batz«n 

= 

a  Ducat      -  o  9  4 

FRANCONtA. 

Fr«it*/o 

A  Ftmne 

*  Fening  ■  ■ 

— 

aCruilwr         o   o   o    ; 

3  Cruitzera 

— 

aKfyseTGrodo  o   I 

4  Cruitwra 

aBatz«,      -.   0   1    ,. 

15  CruitMrt 

an  Oft  Gold      B   0   7 

60  CruJUers 

— 

a  Gould     -  0  S  * 

90  CruitiMi 

— 

•  a  Rix-dnlbr     »   S    <> 

2  Goulds 

— 

aHardDftlUi  «  *   * 

340  Cruiuen 

= 

i.  D..cat     -  *  9  4 

POLAND  AND  PRUSSIA, 
Cracow,  JFarsav,  &c.     Danlzic,  Kenitpi'^,  ^'• 
A  Shelon 


3  Shdons 
5  Grothen 
3  Boustics 
18  GroshcD 
30  OroshcD 
^  Groshen 
8  Florins 
3  Rii-doIUn 


9.  Coustic   —  "  "   ' 

an  O^      -  '  •  ! 

a  Florin     —  o   I  i 

»  a  Rii-dollif     0   J  " 

a  Ducat     -    «  "  J 

aF«deiick<rOicl'  ^ 


«2 


•a 

o 

'A 

w 
o 

w 
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•  LIVONIA.    Riga,  Rtvtl,  Narva,  &c. 


A  Blacken 
'    S  Blackens 
9  Blajckens 
2  Groshen 
6  Groshen 
30  Groshen 
90  Groshen 
108  Groshen 
64  Whitens 


'  a  Grosh  — 

a  Vording  *- 

a  Whiten  — 

a  Marc  — 

a  Florin  •        -^ 

•  &  Rix-doIIar  •*  *    — 

an  AlbertuB  — ? 
a  Copper-plate  Dollar 


o 
o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
a 
o 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
2 


1     2 
3     6 


4 

5 


2 

0 


DENMARK,  ZEALAND,  and  NORWAY. 
Copenbag^Hj  Sounds  feTc.    Bergen,  Drontheim,  t3c. 


A  Skiliing 
6  Skillings 
1 6  Skillings 
20  ^killings 
24  Skillings 
4  Marcs 
6  Marcs 
11  Marcs 
14  Marcs 


a  Duggcn 
»  a  Marc 
a  Rix-marc 
a  Rix-ort 
a  Crown 
a  rlix-dollar 
a  Ducat 
a  Hat  Ducat 


SWEDEN  AND  LAPLAND- 
Siockbolm,  Upsaf,  ^c.     Tborn,  &c^' 
•  ARunstick         zz 


2  Runsticks  =: 

8  Uuastkks  r: 

3  Copper  Marcs  — 

4  Copper  Marcs  — 

9  Copper  Marcs  zz 
3  Copper  Dollars  =: 
3  Silver  Dollars  zz 
2  Rix-dollaB  zz 


a  Stiver  — * 

a  Copper  Marc  — 

a  Silver  Marc  — 

a  Copper  Dollar  — • 

a  Caroline  — 

a  Silver  Dollar  •— 

a'Rix-dollar'  — 

a  Ducat  •— 


o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

0 


o  o 
o  3 
o    9 

0  II 

1  1 

3  o 

4  6 
8     3 


o  to     6 


o 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 

1 

1 

4 


o  .9 


o 
o 

I 

4 
6 

o 

6 
6 

4 


ri 

H 


To' 


i 

t 


t5 


f 


f 


7* 


RUSSIA  AND  MOSCOW. 
PetersbHrg^  Arcbangely  ScC  Moscow,  Sfc* 
A  Polusca  zz 


2  Poluscas 

2  Den  uscas 

3  Copecs 
10  Copecs: 
25  Copcci 
50  Copfcs 

100  Copecs 
2  Rubles 


a  Deuusca 
•  a  Copec 
an  Altin 
a  Grievcner 
a  Polpotin 
a  Poltiu 
a  Ruble 
a  AcrN'Onitz 
F  2 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 

9 

I 

2 

4 
9 


0  rli 
o  rvi 

0  ii 

1  H 

5  i    * 

1  i 

3 

G 
o 


AQnUfiia 

_ 

t..  t.  t. 
•  Gnin          —   «   D    a    L 

3  OMtriai 

^ 

to  Griini 

— 

mCarlia         —004' 

•  Piulo          —   0   (.   J     1 

2o  Gnin. 

^ 

ftTaria          _   0   0   1 

4o  Gnin 

^ 

•  Tcttooa      —    0   I    4 

loo  Gnint 

z= 

•  DacatorZx.     0    )    4 

as  Ttnnt 

» PiftQie       —     0  13    4 

25  TuJM 

= 

a  Sptosh  Fiitole   d  IS   9 

SICILY  An  MALTA.    i»^«nM,  M«i«.  *. 
A  ricfaib             —               —       o   o  o  a 

6PkM       =     .G^    _.::i 

8  PkliiU 

— 

aPooti           —    0    0    0   Yt 

lo  Grain 

a  Carlin           _    a    0    1    ,: 

SoCnD, 

^ 

■  T«ia            _    0    0    3    ,i 

6T»im 

= 

••FloriaofEz.      0    I    6  ,i 

a  Ducat  of  ix.      0    }    4 

6o  Cailiiu 

— 

•  anOoiiM        _    0    r    8   r; 

SO»«c<. 

=  , 

aFiKDte         -    oI5   4 

AQuKui 

Bologna,  JUoema,  Ire. 

—             —                      —    o    0    0    .J 

aBayoc            —    0    0    0     i 

lo  Bkyoca 

•  Jobo              -   0    0    fi 

So    B3VO<« 

— " 

^mlire               -   0    I    0 

3  Julio. 

— 

•  Tesloon        _    0    1    6 

63  BaFoa 

— 

tScwUofEx.       0  4  J 

loo  Bayoca 

aCrown          ~    0   5   0 

lo5  £avoci 

= 

•  DncatoM      -    0    J    S 

SI  JnLoi 

= 

aPirtole           -    oIS    6 

A  Fic(*                —          —                            o   0    *    TT 

12  KcoU 

— 

a  Soldi            _    0    0   «     1 

£j$oldi 

— 

*aGro>            —    0   0   8     i 

IS  Soldi 

aJule            —    0   0   6 

to  Soldi 

^ 

•■Lire            —    t,   It   6     h 

J  Jukt 

^ 

aTcftooo      -    0    1    6 

|>4  Soldi 

— 

94  Grot 

— 

•aI>.c«tfEx,    0   4    4 

17  lire* 

■= 

vCbcqoia      _    fl   9   < 

£.  1, 

•  A  Budgroofc 

o    o 

" -r* 

S  Budgrookft 

rr 

*~aZ          — 

o    o 

5  Rn. 

a  Pice              — 

lo  Pica 

— 

•  Laree            — 

o    0 

s   'i 

3o  Pi«s 

a  Quarter      -^ 

2to  Rei 

= 

aXfT^phim  — 

0     1 

*      i- 

4  Quarters 

a  Rup«          — 

14  QaaricTU 

:^ 

a  Panada        — 

O      8 

(.o  Quarters 

= 

a  Goid  Rupee 

I   15 

Goa,  Vhapeur.  4<-. 

•  A  Re 

2  Rcz 

— 

>  Bauraco 

o    o 

O    i'- 

3  B3z:mCL5 

— 

a  PcrLa                 — 

o    o 

n  ,:~ 

So  K« 

~ 

aVintin              — 

e    a 

1     .i 

4  Vintins 

a  I.aree              — 

5    i 

3   I.atees 

~ 

a  Xeraplrim      — 

o     I 

*    i 

42  Vintms 

a  Tangu              — 

o     4 

6 

+  Tangus 

— 

a  Paru                 _ 

o  19 

o 

8  -l-anl^. 

= 

a  Gold  RupM. 

1    15 

° 

CGROMANDEL,  Madras.  Pondkb^rr^.  Jr 

A  Cash 

— 

—                           o      o 

o      i 

5   (\isll 

a  Vix             —    a    a 

e  vii 

— 

a  Pice             -    o    o 

0      i 

6  Pic« 

— 

aPical   ^      •_     o     o 

2      i 

18  Pice> 

— 

aFanam',       —    o    o 

S 

lo  Kanams 

a.  Rupee         —    o    9 

2  Kuptes 

=; 

an  Eneliih  Cramio    ) 

o 

(i  Fanams 

a  Pagoda         —    o    8 

9 

4  P;igodus 

= 

aGoidRapee       1  IS 

•* 

BENGAL. 

Callicut.  CalruHa.  &c. 

A  Pice 

— 

~ — .                    ._     o     0 

0     I 

4  Picrt 

a  Fanam         —             o    o 

fi  Pice* 

— 

a  Viz              —            o    0 

0    j 

12  Pice* 

an  Ana          —            o    o 

1      i 

lo  Ana» 

— 

a  Fiano            —             o    I 

ti 

Ifi  AnM 

— 

a  Rupee          —              o    9 

6 

2  Rupees 

= 

a  French  Ecu               «    S 

o 

2  Rupees 

= 

an  En^idi  Crown        o    S 

o 

56  Ana» 

» Pagoda      —            ft    S 

6 

*  Major  Rimnell  sin,  t^]t  we  jasy  *ith  tan;  rojacf  an 
ling,  by  tiUulating  r'ouiKHj  at  ihe  rate  of  a  lack  of  ruj 
and  Ihai  >  crort  of  tupos  a  e^ual  lo  a  millim  tlcil  ug. 


Prague,  Brtsla 

It.  PretbuTg.  tSc. 

£.  ,.   i. 

A  FcDirig 

^ 

e  FcnLDg. 

^ 

a  Dwyer        —   0   0   0  ^^ 

3  Feninn 

— 

aGfOsh         —   0    0    0   =v 

♦  Feubl. 

?= 

,2  Cruiteeri 

«\\'h;teCro^      0    0  0    I: 

60  Cruitxers 

a  Gould         —    0    8  1 

90  Craittcw 

— 

•  a  Rix-dollir          old 

8  Goulda 

~ 

aHartlDolhr      0    4    S 

♦  Go^ld?  . 

^ 

aDucM         —09* 

AUSTRIA 

AKO  SWABIA. 

Vienna,  Trieste,  tSe.     Awgtbarg,  Bitnbdn,  He. 

A  Fening 

— 

_     Q    a  0   •- 

S  Fcoings 

— 

aDfcyer    ^    0    0  0    ;■ 

4  Feningi 

«  Cruilier  _    0    0   0      : 

f 

14  Fenings 

— 

aOrosh      '—    0    0    1    ^ 

I 

4  Cruiticre 

aB.tien     -    0    0    I    . 

n 

15  Batzcn 

— 

a  Gould      —    0    8    4 

90  Cruitzcn 

•  a  H,:<-do[Ur       0    J    ti 

1 

• 

S  Florins 

^ 

a  Specie  dolfat  0    4  ti 

1 

60  Bataen 

= 

a  Ducat      —    0    9   4 

S 

FRANCONIA, 

Frmkforl,  Nurtmbtirg,  DiUhrgn,  B- 

£' 

A  Fening 

_ . 

0    0    0    :- 

u 

4  Fenings  ■    ■ 

aCruitKT'       e   0  e    .'- 

3  Cniilwri 

— 

a  KfyMtGroJi  0    0    1     - 

4  Cruitztn 

15  Cruitiers 

— 

anOrtGold      0  0  ? 

60  Craitwrs 

— 

a  Gould     -   0   i   4 

90  Cruitzen 

— 

♦  a  Rix-dnflM      0    !    ti 

i  Goulds 

aHaTdDollu  0    4   S 

240  CruitMn 

- 

1.  Ducat     -    0   9   * 

TOLAND 

AND  PRUSSIA. 

Craeaw,  Warsav^  &c. 

Dantxic,  Koningshirf,  dc. 

A  Sbebn 

3  SheloM 

— 

aGroih             0   0   n    :'-■ 

5  Groshen 

— 

«Cou«ic    -  0  0   S 

3  Bounica 

^ 

,Tin«            0  0   J     , 

18  Groshen 

« On       -  0  0   S     ? 

30  Oroehen 

^ 

a  Florin      -   0    1    2 

90  GiTMhen 

— 

•  a  Rii-dolbr      0   3    i> 

8  Florins 

— 

a  Ducat      -     0   9    ♦ 

i  Riz-doIIan 

= 

•  Fwderickd^io  1^   * 

k 
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d 


V 

•5 


o 


A  Blacken 
'    a  Blackens 
9  Blackens 
2  Groshen 
6  Groshen 
30  Groshen 
90  Groshen 
108  Groshen 
64  Whitens 


LIVONIA.    Riga,  Rtvil,  Narva,  &c. 


■  a  Grosh  — 

a  Vording  — 

a  Whiten  — . 

a  Marc  — • 

a  Florin  .  «        — 

•  4  Rix-dollar  •*  *    — 

an  Albertus  ^-? 
a  Copper-plate  Dollar 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
a 
o 


o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
1 
3 
4 
5 


d. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

2 

6 

0 


DENMARK,  ZEALAND,  and  NORWAY. 
Copenhagen^  Sounds  ^c.    Bergen,  Drontheim,  ^c. 


A  Skilhng 
6  Skil lings 
16  Skilhngs 
20  ^killings 
24  Skillings 
4  Marcs 
6  Mares 
U  Marcs 
14  Marcs 


—     » 


a  Duggcn 
a  Marc 
a  Rix-marc 
a  Rix-ort 
a  Crown 
a  nix-dollar 
a  Ducat 
a  Hat  Ducit 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

11 

0 

I 

1 

0 

3 

0 

0 

4 

6* 

0 

8 

3 

0 

10 

6- 

RUSSIA  AND  MOSCOW. 
Pfters^Ufgf  Archangel,  SrC  Moscow,  8rc. 
A  Polusca  iz 


i 

i. 


SWEDEN  AND  LAPLAND- 

Siockho/m,  Vpsai,  ifc.     Thorn,  8cc* 

*  A  Runstick        :=      

0 

0 

0 

tI 

2  Runsticks            z:     a  Stiver                 — 

0 

0 

0 

•  9 

8  Ruastkks            r:    a  Copper  Marc     — 

0 

0 

1 

• 

i 

3  Copper  Marcs      =:     a  S  Jver  Marc       — 

0 

0 

4 

i 

4  Copper  Marcs     zz     a  Copper  Dollar   — 

0 

0 

6 

i 

9  Copper  Marcs     zz     a  Caroline              — 

0 

1 

0 

3  Copper  Dollars  rz     a  Silver  Dollar      -^ 

0 

1 

6 

i 

3  Silver  Dollars      zr     a*Rix-dollar           — 

0 

4 

6 

2  Rix-doliars          ir     a  Ducat                 — 

0 

,9 

4 

2  Poluscas 

2  Denuscas 

3  Copccs 
10  C'ojjecs: 
25  Copcc* 
50  Copers 

100  Copecs 
2  Rubles 


a  Denusca 
♦  a  Coj)ec 
an  Altin 
a  Gricvcner 
a  Polpotin 
a  Poltiu 
a  Ruble 
a  Aer\tinit2 
F  2 


0 

0 

0  tJJ 

0 

0 

0  TtJt 

0 

0 

0  n 

0 

0 

I    H 

0 

9 

5  i  i 

0 

1 

I     i 

0 

2 

3 

0 

4 

i; 

0 

9 

0 

A  NEW 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE 

OF 

REMARKABLE  EVEXTS, 
DISCOVERIES,  AND  INVENTIONS: 

Alto, 

THE  JEBA,  THE  COUNTRY,  AND  WRITINGS  OF  LEABSED  MD; 

The  whole  comnrrhuipin^ ,  in  one  View,  the  AdiJjbu  or  Out^ti  * 
Genual  Histoiy,  from  the  Creation  to  the  piesent Time. 


Bef.  Cfarttt. 

4CKM  "The  atitiim  at  the  wnrld,  ind  Adam  anil  Etc. 
4D0J  The  birili  of  Cain,  Ihs  tint  who  was  bom  of  a  woman. 
SOI ;  Enoch,  for  his  piely,  ii  translated  to  HcaTen. 

S34B  The  Whole  wnrid  a  drslroycd  by  a  dFloge,  wUrh  aHnmned  ST  L.JI. 
Si47  The  tower  of  Babel  it  built  about  this  lime  by  Noah-if>o,i.m,r.  a;<«  ■^'> 
God  miraculoud;  coufouitd:i  their  luiguagi*,  uid  thiudiicuriibmui' 
ditfcrent  iiationi. 
About  ih«  sanie  time,  Noah  b,  with  great  pmbabilitf,  tuppoud  tahair?!''- 
ed  from  lu«  cebvllious  ofFsiitin^,  aiut  to  han  led  a  coloni  of  une  of  u* 
more  tniruble  into  the  Eart,  and  there  either  he,  or  oncuf  hs  iii«ei>oih 
to  have  foundtd  the  ancient  Chinete  tnonatchy. 
sew  The  cdiBtial  ob«cr>atiim.are  begun  at  BabjrloD,  the  city  whict  fwi  prt  f"^l< 

to  Inminf;  and  tliu  Kiences. 
SIBS  Mitntim,  the  wnuf  Ham,  founds  the  kingdom  oT  EEfpt,  which  IttJ  1'*' 

yeats,  down  to  its  conquest  bv  Cambjies,  in  WS  yean  bel'off  Thrji 
Sl»9  Ninui,  thp  ton  of  Belus,  founds  Ihtt  kiiiplom  of  AsjrU,  vbirh  l<»)  iV~- 
lOOU  yean,  Kiid  nut  of  its  ruin*  were  roimcd  the  A&tiii»>  <^  ili^'''''< 
Ihote  of  Niiieveh,  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Medes. 
IMl  TheeOTOiintof  Uod  madcwithAbram,  when  he  leases  Hiun'o  fiiMo  Ci 

naan,  which  begins  (he  4-'j<t  years  ufsjtjouming- 
1897  The  citie*  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  are  deilioypd  for  thcir«ickec(nesi,tj '■-- 

from  Heaven . 
IBi6  The  kingdom  nf  Argoi,  in  Greece,  bepins  iittder  Inacbui. 
Ifil^S  Meinnon,  the  Epviitian,  in len Is  letter:;. 
t71i  Prcmethena  firet  I'lruck  lire  from  flmts. 
IBiiS  Joseph  dies  in  Egvpt,  which  conclad^  the  book  of  Gencfis,  »r.Lioine '  .■* 

liod  of  Sclfi'.i  y'eart.. 
1574  Aaron  bom  in  Egypt  i  1490,  appointed  by  God  finthigh-priefTofflK  !=»•'' "■»■ 
11^71  Md«3,  brother  to  Aaron, bom  in  Kf^pt.  and  adopted  by  rhuuli'i  ^B(t<it 

who  educated  him  in  all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 
15S6  Cecrops  brings  a  colony  of  Saites  from  Egypt  into  Attica,  andfouaiithetrai- 

dom  of  AUienc,  in  Greece. 
lS4fl  ScsmandercomestromCrelointoPhrj'gia.andfouihbthekinc^rmefTr^ 
140^  Cadmus  carried  Iho  Phccnician  letlen  mto  Greece,  and  buUi  Uk  ciuJc>  iJ 

Thebes. 
14. 1  Moses  performs  a  number  of  miiacle«  in  Ejjypt,  and  dep«its  fini"  liul  k  "[ 
dom,  togeiher  with  COO.ODO  liraelites,  besliies  children;  wMch«J™P'-""- 
the*.^Oyeanofjojouming.  They  miracalously  pan  ihromhthtKol^'- 
and  come  to  the  Desert  of  Sinai,  where  Moses  receiTcs  JruiaUrdii"^  <!.>' 
veri  10  the  people,  thcTeDCommlndrnfatt,  and  the  other  lai'i  "*■  "'' 
Up  the  Tabi'iuacle^  and  in  it  the  vk  of  the  cuTauLOL 


2fi9  The  first  coining  of  silTtrM  Rome. 

£04  The  liist  Pun'C  var  b^ini,  a.nd  coniinnei  S3  yeoit.     The  dirMoIng;  fi  % 
Aiondeluui  mariiU,  c.iUtd  the  PuUn  Chronicle,  coaiiHMil. 

S50  The  RomniB  )irat  concern ihemselTeainiuTil i&in,  Ka<lii(uatacC£thi;i> 

957  Hunilcai,  thr  Carthaginian,  cau!'a  his  ran  Uuuutnt,ttunCTC*"°'^'*'*'^ 

eternal  cnm.iy  t'»,llir  Romans, 
S18  The  sccciiil  PuEiic  war  b(  gins,  and  coni'iniiH  17  yean.      Hoinital  ps^ ''" 
Alp],  andddnts  the  Homansin  si'i^-nl  balllei,  but  doaoM  iDfnn  ^ 
iicioiies  by  the  ttotniing  of  Rome. 
190  The  first  ttiim^iairaj  eaten  Asia,  and,  from  the  spoUs  of  Acliodiai,  briop  te 

Asiatic  limnry  first  to  Homo.  . 
1^  Per»f  uj  defmled  by  the  Itomans,  which  endj  the  Micobnitn  tinpbaL 
J67  The  first  library  eicctdd  it  Rome,  of  books  biDugtit  from  Micralcoa- 
J6S  The  goTCmmenlof  Judea  under  the  MiC3bee«begin»,  and  coniimia  Ufijtus. 
14G  Carttuge,  IheiiTalof  Home,  rai^tathe  ground  by  thcBonuis. 
1 J5  The  hiitory  of  the  Apocrrpha  aids. 
S!  Juliui  Oar  makei  liis  fi.^i  expedition  into  Britain. 
47  The  battle  of  PtiaiHlia  bctveeti  Cxsar  and  Pompey,  innfaidilbehltrrii^ 

Tlie  Alejiandrian  library,  consisting  of  400,000  nluable  booltt,  biuel  b;  iceJai 
4S  The  warof  Africa,  in  which  Catn  kills  himidf. 

The  solar  year  iiitroducfd  by  C:Mar. 
44  Cxiar,  (he  greateW  of  ihr  Boman  conquerors,  after  haTing  (obkIii  fifty  jKttW 
battles,  and  tiain  l,10i,000  men,  and  o<rertiimed  the  libciticit'hitcoia- 
try,  ii  killed  in  the  fenate-housc. 
SI  The  battle  of  Actiiim  fought,  in  which  Mark  Antooy  and  Cleo]illa>K«ial>T 

dtft'eatcd  by  Octatiiu,  nephew  to  Juliui  Ccui. 
SO  Alexaniliia,  in  Egypt,  is  taken  by  OclSTitis,  Dpoa  which  AntooywdCtBfiini 

■  putchenudveito  death,  and  E|tpt  it  riduted  to*  Komaa  fmt'am. 
97  OcUvlus,  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  obuns  the  title  of  AugustittCEJi.  mitt 
absolute  exemplionfrom  the  laws,  and  is  propetly  the  hrji  BmiaB  empcTi-. 
8  Rome  at  this  time  is  fifty  miles  in  circutnfereace,  and  coatains  t6j,lXia  USM 

1  The  temple  of  Janin  it  shut  bj  Augustus,  as  id  emblem  of  uiili«&[  ?ae  ■ 
and  JESU.S  CHRIST  is  suppofed  to  ba*e  been  bom  in  Sejilciiibei,  ^n 
Monday,  Decembei  25. 
A.C. 
13  CtJRIST  hears  the  doctors:  in  the  temple,  aod  aiks  them  questiiu. 

ST,  — is  baptiied  in  the  wilderness  by  John. 

S3 iscnirified  on  Friday,  Aptil  3,  at  3  o'clock  P.  M. 

His  resurrection  on  Sunday,  April  5,  hiiasccnaon,  ThunJaf,  Mij  li. 
96  SI.  Paul  comctletl. 

39  St.  Matthew  writeu  hi!  Gospel. 
Ponliua  Filale  kill»  himself.     . 

40  The  name  of  Cliriciians  first  gWen  at  Aalioch  to  the  foUowCn  of  CtuiA. 

43  Claudius  Guar's  expedition  into  Biilaiu. 

44  St.  Mark  writes  his  Gusjwl. 

49  London  is  founded  by  the  Boiruns,  S6€,  nrraunded  by  ditto  with  a  wili,  Moe 

parts  of  which  are  Etdl  obserrable. 
51  Ciractacus,  the  British  king,  is  carried  in  chains  to  Rome. 
59  The  council  of  the  Apostles  at  JerilEalem. 
5S  St  Luke  writes  bis  Gospel. 
,  99  The  empeior  Nero  puts  his  nkotbet  and  brothen  to  death, 
persecutes  the  Druids  in  Britain. 
CI  Boadieea,  the  British  queen,  defeats  the  Romans,  bal  it  cooqofred  wnaRs  ty 

Suetoniu«,goveniorof  Britain. 
C2  Kt.  Paul  sent  in  bonds  to  Home — writes  bis  eptilles  balwe4>  51  oi  ''■ 
63  The  ActsofthcApostleswritWn. 

Chiistianily  is  supposed  to  be  introduced  into  Britain  t?  Si.  Paul,  of"""  " 

6*  Borne  set  on  fire,'and  burned  forsix  days!  upoo  iriuch  began (o.JctS*™)'*" 

,_  _       first  persecution  againal  the' Chtiitianl. 

CJ  K(.  Peter  and  St  Paul  put  to  death.  _ 

^O  KhiLMtherKtioittJei>^arede^tr.,um.dnAini>lfcerwltkmuliBlbrT.TiU%>^ 


zU  UnncruUdiobelp-jltenabOiiUhiiiiniemitii)- 
e.;6  Auiuftiiie  the  monk  comes  into  tn^l^nJ,  with  lonj  mmis. 
S,fi  llcrvbe'msthvpim:fQfiii>;v>r>fic<,byihecpncc(riono(i'honi,etrpwm'i'e!lA 
(ji   Mihonwl,  ■  falfe  propUci,  flii*  trom  Mtcc*  lo  Medina,  in  Anbi,  aj^  5.3 
^  year  of  hii  iite  ami  ihe  tenlh  of  hi^  miniftry  ;  ivhoi  ht  hjJ  iv  i*^^'/! 

rl'tim  iht^rrtelVeni. '  l-li*  l'oll..wets  compute  theit  lioic  tram  iha an,  w=  J 

in  HtjbLc  ii  Cill;d  I  Icipra,  i   c.  tbe  flich'. 
6n  Jetufakm  »  1iilc«i  bv  the  S,.ra«n.s  orfolloweis  of  MahoTin. 
640  Al<:x:.n.lris  In  K,TTt  ■*  uketi  by  il.tio,  and  the  gnnd  l.ari.j  tKic  bum  ij  otLt 

6-1  The°'^irl^e(i  ""'nr  extend  their  conqucft?  on  ercry  fii-e,  and  wtjlatc  tbf  Birier- 

tin  of  rhe  Guihs  and  Vandais  upon  iheii  puftcniv. 
M,  GliMntfoduccrt  in  EnelBtid  bv  Bcnalt.  a  monk. 
6S  ■  Tl.f  rtiitons,  after  >  brjve  fl.ui.k  of  neir  ,  so  years,  m  iminj  e.p=!!rf  by  ^- 

S:.ions  an-l  dtivL'i.  into  Wales  and  furnwall. 
Ill  ThcSiiietnfCO.i.pcrS.iain. 
7IJ  The  cint.  ■vtrfv  iboul  imj-es  bc5:n<.  and  occafiOTJ  nun;  inrctrcoioia  m  ■^( 

,  .'5  T;. 'ion^u"n  "^f  yelrs  from  the  birth  of  Chrifl  hejan  10  be  nfol  .r,  hi.tv.. 
l]^  The  rac>.  of  ALha.  b.eome  caLphs  ot  the  ,S»«.ctT>s,  a-l  en..-,ur^  I';™". 
701   Hie  ci-y  of  B'.-  bd  upon  the  Tigtis  is  ma.le  .he  c»pl:i1  i«  "if  i^'P-'  '■■  '^ 

Soo  Cha'!l'en™Jir.''k.ns  of  Fnnc«,  bepn.  the  empire  of  Germny.  'ft'"^*^^;;- 
ine  wertcm  enip;ie;  L-lves  the  piefetil  name*  to  the  rtirs  mii  nic-..^'. _<" 
deivuuisionfioreleariiinitmEaiops;  hut  mankind  ire  not  (tt^ip.!;-  ■ 
it,  brine  folely  mirrolfed  in  military  cnietprifa. 

S-6  Hir  .Id,  Kin-'  of  Itomirk,  dtthroriL-d  by  his  (ulycfts  foi  ^^m:  sp-^.'^so- 

«;.}  f    ,.,-;  .in.;  ..r  We;i«.  unites  the  Hq,c:i.chy,  by  the  r«.™  ^  E=..i»d. 

S-.'i    It, ;  r,eminK^  trade  to  Scotland!  tor  full,  .,   .     ,„      „,.7i,..'>^- 

balllciby  f.aunilLndj.conipofes  hu  body  of  la«-s;  ';;,.,:,  ,„,^. 

co'intii'",  humiteils,  tythio^si  ereits  county-courts,  um  ti>Ji""  !■«  -^ 

fity  o*  Ostorri  almut  this  time. 
(■1  e  The  ui;iverlitv  of  Cambiid.;!;  fc.aivled. 

1 ,6  Th.  Sataeen  impitL-  in  ri..id.(l  by  utn.|.atl')n  into  feven  k.ns&rDi. 
g7i  I'opc  lionitaec  VII.  K  .kp..1ftl  and  han.med  lof  hi.  cr.m«. 
fl-n  C.T-.nationoathstaidtohefi'ftufedmLn;bml.  „,{,™nU--i 

Ir   The  (Spur.,  -n  arithmetic  ire  h,ou;h.  into  Europe  by  .h=  Sar^n.'  f'™°  A^- 

Litters  of  Iho  al|>haV,ct  were  hi'hcrto  u!cd. 
^gf,  Oih..  Hi.  makes  the  eir;.:re  (rf  Ciermany  elea.vc. 

■  000  P4p-(  ma.lf  of  eotion  r.iLi  ^\2'  in  ufe?  that  of  hrten  n^  in  1 1  ,  = .    '■  "" 

ra-iofv  inlrt-lu.-e'l  into  Knclandat  D-jrifort!,  1  i^.l.  ..^■■-a't::- 

100;  Ml  >hc  old ihurciics sie  rt^uiU about  this  tinwin  a  new  "•  .™n       -.-■ 
101  (  Clrldteii  foihiilileii  by  law  f  be  li>M  by  their  parenwi"  EiiS-^^^ 
,0. 1  Cjnule,  kms  of  Uenm^irk.  sets  ppiienion  of  Etijland.  .      .  ^ 

K4i  The  U.tK.,  af.er  fc«:rai  ei....eturnt.  ^th  var-ou,  ^'f"^':  ^,-^  - 

dr.venoutofScoilaul,»nli.tvcta7iinreturT.maboft.Iera>^' 
,05.,  Tbt  ^avon  line  leltoied  under  Eiiwaid  the  Confeiror.         ^.^_^ .,  ,1,,  _~ ., 

*    Ti,;-1W  s  'a  nail-  nf  a.lvenfjre.s  from  Tartan-,  fertinjh'rt^'"  f '7^ 
ic+3    ^"'■J^^^^^^  i^j.^.  |,niiL--it  bceome  formidable,  and  like  |>^(KUa>n"''-"'^- 

''"  ^r, '^\''in''kws.^«r;"f w^tt^^^^^ 

■""   '"'n^l^U  rrmr4  M  ii^^^ir' t.'fifter  to  Ed'.ar  Atlteiuig. 

tard.   da\f  0I  N.*inan<lv,  in  wh^-h   Harold  is  conij-K"'!  s»; 
which  rt  i^iani  becomes  kin"  of  Ensland. 
»o-o  Willuni  inirod.K-cithcftmiana*. 


»  J07  The  bceinmns  ol  the  Swift  Canionj. 
I  joS  ITic  popti  nmove  to  Avienon  in  Fiince  for  70  Ttan. 
1  jio  LinciJln  *  Inn  Ibciety  eftabliflicd. 

1314  The  batile  of  Bjnnockburn  hctwecn  EdwjiH  II.  and  Robot  Brect,  irUl  di- 
WilhciihtliHct  on  the  throne  of  ScotiiT;d. 
Tlic  cirdinals  fet  fire  to  the  conclare,  and  t'eparatc    knoLCj  miiKnirJ 
chiir  loi  two  yiats, 
1  J3«  Two   Bubant  weavers  fcttle  at  Voik,  «hkh,  fan  EJraJ  lU.  mi.  pint  d 

^enit  benefir  to  m  anit  our  lubjtfis. 
'  I JJ  Thf  fifft  comet  whofe  cou.fc  is  defcnbed  with  aftronnminl  oKincs. 
1  no  ^.urpiiwder  and  cuns  BDt  invented  by  Snanz,  ■  monl  at  Colopi;  1 J46.  fr^: 
lJlhiidf>ufpF(c«  of  cannon,  which  conuibuicd  105110  him  ibc  laiu  .1 
Lrcfly;  i  (46,  bombi  and  monais  were  invented. 
OrJ  pjinnn?  firft  made  ufe  of  bv  John  Van«k. 
H-raldj'  eollise  mftituied  in  England. 
IJ44  Gold  firft  ci«nnl  in  England. 

1  J4«  The  bittle  <rf  Duiham,  in  which  David  king  of  Scot,  is  aUn  pn[ot«t. 
IJ49    IheOrdci  ol  iheGanei  inftituled  in  England  by  Eiiwiid  lU.iliunl  la  :;;-, 

"id  conlills  of  16  knieliis. 

t  JS»  The  Turks  firil  enter  Europe. 
,     '•'*  Themonej  in  Scotland  till  now  [he  fame  as  in  Endar.d. 

.  356  The  battle  of  Poiciifrs,  in  which  ling  John  of  Fraiice  u.;  hi^  loiuc  Lilm  pr- 

foner*  by  Edwa/d  the  black  wince. 
I3ST  Coal*  firft  Ijiuusht  10  London. 

'  ^1*  .^I^'  "f  England  and  France  firfl  quanerH!  by  EdwjH  HI. 
ij6»    fhe Jaw  rle.,.)ins,  in  En-land  changed  from  E.mch  to  Enri.ft.  «.&>="  .;f 
Edward  Ml.  iohi*peoi>te. 
John  Wirtl.rte,  an  Eni;]i(hm, 
the  Chuicb  of  Itunic  with 
Lollards, 
I  iU  A  cotnjiany  of  linen -weaver?  from  the  Netberlinds  tftablrftitd  in  Uodon. 

Windlot  Caiik  built  by  Edward  111. 
I  jBJ    The  batilr  o[  Oiterbum  between  Hoifpur  and  the  ml  d  Douriii:  so  li: 

founded  the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chace. 
1  J9I   ^ids  inunttri  in  trance  fot  the  king's  amufemeni. 
»  J99  Wefimmfiet  abbey  rebuilt  and  enlar=ed— WKtminllcr  hail  ditto. 

Oiderof  the  Bath  infl,tu,ed  at  the  coronation  of  Heiuy  IV.Tmt-rd  u. .;; 
.■onfidin-  of  ;S  knights, 
■  410  Guildliall,  London,  built, 

1411  The  umvtrfity  of  St.  Andrew's  in  Scot!ar.d  founded. 
;*';  .1?'  '!""''  Of -Vncourt  gained  over  the  Frcich  by  Henty  V.  cJ  Ej,^',iiid. 
*        I  he  i,ene  of  Orleans,  the  firft  blow  to  the  Ensiiih  powei  in  Fiuce, 
I4J0  About  thi.  time  Laurentiui  of  Haatletn  invented  the  an  trf  prini.ni.  .h^ 
pra«iit.d  with  wooden  types.     Guttcnburgh  afteniitd!  invcntri  cut  ci; 
types;  l)ut  the  ail  was  carried  to  perfcaioo  by  PetctSchi'c'fri.v.bpinvn' 
fling  the  t)-pej  in  matrices.  Frederic Cnm-lli.bt^in  to  prw 


Oxford, 


trooden  types; 


troJiicoi  into  England  the  an  of  ptinii'ng  with  fuflle  t™  in  14:4. 
1446  The  Vaiiciii  Itbrarv  founded  at  Rome.  -it 

rue  fea  b<nU  in  at  Dott.  in  Doiland,  and  drowns  too  'oo  pm'M. 
I4ij  Cotjdjntinuple  taken  by  the  Turks,  which  ends  the  csllfm  ™r.i(e.  IIJJ'"" 
frotn  Its  rleditaiioii  by  Conftanlinc  tbt  UiCit,  and  1  loS  nv>  "jm  i."":  i'^"' 
aiionofRome.  ' 

r4,-4TheuniveniiyutGlafg'.w.  in  Scotland,  figmlcJ. 

i^tio  fcnerariitf:  and  etching  on  copper  invented.  . 

1477    n^-^  umu-rliiy  01  AVtduen,  in  Sc- land,  founded.  I 

.4h  R,ch.,d  in.  k,ng  of  En^bnd.  a.id  the  l.ti  ,„  ,I,e  Pl.^nta-er,,,..  k  JrVU.^I  .M 

J..!>ed  at  the  b;itllt  of  KoJWorth,  by  Henr)-  rTudct)  Vll.  whiL-n  )■"'>  "'^ '  I 

to  the  cinl  wari  between  the  houfcsol  York  and  Uncallu,aIini;La»r  -'  | 

10  yean,  and  the  lofs  of  too,oco  men 
t  ■'v      ii^"'^  cfialdithes  filtj-  yeonien  of  the  ^ards,  the  Grfl  nsod;nK  araiT,  | 

■  .To,'  H  mil "'7-''^''''^'". I"'"  '"'""^hi  10  Encbndbv  BariT).  Culumta).' 

T.i;Mof«.  h.lh.rf,.a&rmid:ilJe  eni:mv  to  .he  naiiir  S.uniH.I..  itc  c-!)- . '■ 


1638  Cilileo,  ot  RorFnce.  fiiR-diCcDvciA  [he  taieilitci  aboui  tbe  pliuft  Saiurc,  b; 'is 

telrlcopc,  thenjtift  invpnted  in  KoUanil. 
Itiio  Heniy  IV.  is  murdtretl  at  Puris  liy  Rmdlac,  a  piidL 
i6it    Birunets  fiift  cicaied  ill  I  pgbtid.  by  Jimes  I. 
1614  Nii)ier  of  Mctchilion,  in  Scgiland,  invcnis  chtlofiiiihrm. 

Sir  Hugh  Middleion  lirmg&  ihc  New  Rivei  to  London  tium  Win. 
1616  1'hr  i^rll  [Kimineni  fclilemc-nt  in  Virstnii. 
Ifiiy  Dt,  \V.  Hervey,  an  Lngliftiniin,  dif.iJverHhc  doctrine  of  ihe  drculiIiM  0!  ■.: 

blood. 
1«10  Tbt  bread  iilk  manufaaorv  from  law  filk  introduced  into  Eo^laad, 
1 6j  I   N..W  tnEJand  |.l3i>ted  by  the  Huriians. 
t6j  j  Kmg  Jamc^  dic'.,  and  it  fucceedcd  by  hit  Tdd,  Cb:uln  1. 

The  iiLi»<lul  Baibadue^ithLliill  Cnstilfalcitlcmcnt  laibe  WcAIoJiaiisnlcni:! 
i6)«  The  (j:,nimrtci  invented  bv  'iLrrlceili. 
1627  The  thermomctei  invented  by  Di.ibrlliuj. 
lfij»  The  battle  ot  Luticn,  in  which  Gulbivui  AJolphui,  VinsoiSwoleE,  and  tt-.; 

of  the  Pfoleflants  in  Gctmany,  it  killed. 
l6j5  The  piovince  of  M.tjiand  planted  hy  imil  Ealiimme. 

RL-;(ubr  pofts  eftablifticd  (ri'm  Londim  to  Scotland.  Iidsni),  ftc* 

1640  Kins  Charles  diiobbf;**  hisScottifti  {ul>|e&s;  an  which  iheit  innt.  ur.d-t  ^j-- 

Lcllev,  enieis  England,  and  takes  Newtillle,  bcinj  cncooii;cc  bi  tE-.  r--- 
contiTits  in  EnE'and. 
The  mafidCie  in  Ireland,  when  40,0=0  '!n!;lifh  protiftants  were  liDei. 

1641  l^in|;  Charles  impeaches  five  menLl>erK,  ivlio  had  oj^pultd  hLaaib:;r4n'  tac^^-"* 

■  64;  Eiciie  on  ix'cr,  ale,  Ac  lirlt  itnpolcii  by  paiUameal. 
16^6  Epifcopacy  ^bol:(hcdin  E:ti;land. 

1649  Chatic!  I.  beheaded  at  Wliiiehall,  January  30,  aged  49. 
1654  CroniWLlI  aliumes  the  proteiloiihip. 

iSj.;  The  Enslilh,  und-.T  admiral  Penn,  lake  Jamaica  ftom  the  Spmiai^i. 
lAjS  Cromwdl  dies  and  i^i  fuccceded  in  (he  pratp^otrhip  br  k;,  (on  R-rnin!. 

1660  King  CiiaiW  II.  is  letloied  by  Monk,  cuinmaiider  of  I'tie  am.y,  iJ:a  ii-  ciJ:  c 

twelve  years  in  France  and  Holland, 
Epifcopaey  rcltoted  iu  England  ami  Scotland. 
The  iieiipl'eofDenmarlf,  bein-oppreiiial  bv  Ihe  noUes,  funtnifct  ifitir  p>" ■  ■'■'-• 

in  Kicderic  111.  who  becomes  abfolnlc.' 

1661  The  Royal  Societycftabhihed  in  London  bvCharte«H. 

.6S[  Caioliiupbntedi  in  17:8,  diiickd  iiito  two  feja.aK  po.mn'inK. 
1664   I  he  New  Netherlands  in  North   Ameiici  coniucrcii  fi-'iB  ibt  SBrii  — 
Duieh  by  the  tHElilh. 

■  6fij  The  plague  ra^es  in  London,  and  caniesotr6S,300  peifii:is. 

16^6  The  great  fire  of  London  bciriin  Scpi,  1,  and  con:iniieJ  ihia  (l:yi,  Jut'-'-'n 
wete  doriroycd  1  j.cao  houlci  and  4C0  llrccts. 
Tea  fiift  uled  in  Engljiid. 
1667  Tliepcaceof  Bicila,  which  confirm';  to  tlic  EniKlh  the  N<w  Vi-rhn^nd-,  f 
known  bv  the  names  of  I'ennfvhania,  New  Voik,  and  New  Jer!;>. 
.  166S  Tlicpcaceof  Aix-laXhapelle.      '  , 

St.  James's  park  planled,  and  made  a  thoiouEh-ftrc  for  public  ufe,  b)  C.ii'e^  '- 
i57o  The  linirlilh  Hudfoirs  Bav  company  incortKirati-d. 
jd^i  Louis  XIV.  overiuni  sre"  P"'  of  Holland,  when  the  Dutch  npoi  t^cr  I1..1."- 

ihc  ii.ft  Indies. 
.African  ojmpanv eftablifhed. 
1678  The  place  ol  Ni'mcsuen. 

1650  A  preai  comet  appesrcd,  and,  from  it?  nraraef*  to  out  earth,  liitmed  iL- 1 

habitants.     it  rontinued  ti^blc  fiom  Nov.  )  to  March  9. 
%ri!liani  I'enn,  a  quakcr,  receives  a  chanei  for  pliniing  Unr.lyltanii. 
ifiSj  India  n<jck  [old  from  360  10  t,oa  per  cent. 
K6S5  Charles  II.  diei,aj^  ((,  and  is  fjececded  bv  hi«  hrollier,  Jame^  II- 

Tlie  duke  of  Munmouih,  nuiuial  (on  10  Charles  IL  iai;ci  ■  iiDiilwn,  bci  ■■'  >^- 

tcjied  at  the  battle  of  S^dgemoor,  and  beheaileH. 
Tlicedi-^ot  Nanliinfamouliy  icvoLed  by  Louis  XIV.  and  thcVtoanUaut^  < 


JiDKt  FtrjqfiB,  AfamkcDlhire}  tliiotnaf, 
3777  ^inud  Footr,  Cbrnwalll  plajt-  • 

aj7)  DrnA  Garricfc,  Herrionii  plays,  St 

JNilliam  WarturiMi,  tiilhop  of  CtouceAa;  Divint  Lrf^t'ion  of  iic\t,  ai  ir 
neoi  other  woricl. 
»:lo  SiiWi.liamBlickftom,  Jodfc  of  [he  Coon  of  Co<Aaien  P!t»,  Lon^coi  C;:- 
DKR'arin  on  the  Liws  of  Enelind. 

Dr.  jobs  FoihtrgiU,  Vortlhirei  ph  Wcplij md  mfdicinc. 

JaiKS  Hairiti  Hcroiec,  Piidologicil  Inqa^rin,  Ph^lofopliicJ)  AfrjupritT:!. 
17I1  lhomaiNniriao,bllbopof  Briflol,  LichntUi  KfccuriA  on  ibc  Prsplvcn,  i-"' 


TofW 
»?!)  Dr.WiiUaoi  HimtiT,  LncrbOiirE ;  anitomy. 

ft.  Bcii}aTUii  KennkotC,  Dtvon/hirc  ;  Hchnw  Bible,  CiSenitloni,  *t. 
ITI4  Dr.  tunud  Johnfon,  Lichfiekli  Englilli  Diclimirj,  busjiphy,  efjji,  pue;i  ,■■." 
'  rHcd  Dccentber  13,  aged  yf. 

17(5  WilLiani  Wliiichcad,  puci-Uureac  j  pocmi  and  playi. 

Kcv.  Richard  Bum,  LL.D,  nthor  of  [he  Jufticc  of  Piace,  £;clcfiallju>  Lv  , 

ftc.  died  November  10. 
Sjdurd  Glnven  cfq.  Leonidis  Merlei,  Ac-  died  Nor.  t;. 
lylfi  JcHui  Hanwjj,  elq.  triTdi,  Tnifcellanics,  died  Sipiemhei  ;,  ir^etl  -^ 
»)J7  Dr.Robcn  Lowth,  hilltop  of  London ;  crilicifm,  divinitj,  jrimiyar,  die^  V^  \. 
Some  JenTiu,  efq.  Iniernal  fviikact  ol  cfae  Chiiilian  fCcUtiOfl,  and  iOlinf-t^'., 


1711  JametStnan,  cfq.  ccletntcd  by  Ac  mne  of*'  Aihcnijn  Smart,"  ditd  Feb.  f . 

Thaam  Giirtlbor*tit;h,  eft),  the  cclcbnttd  piiniir  ciid  ABtan  :. 

Thonui  SlicridM,  eiq.  Eojlifh  DiUuHuiy,  work:  on  cdacu.oo,  etocatoBi  A:- 
dicil  Aug.  i^. 
>7tf  WUIuun  loliiu  Michle,  cfit- CttAcibrid  ;  tranOator  of  the  LoGai!,  ditd  OO,  if. 

1790  Dr.WiU.Culkn,S<:oiland|  Pnialceof  Pliyfic,  Muirii  Medici,  fie.  dinlFit  ^ 
Benpmjn  Franklin,  ((q.Bollon.NevrEnglandi  Eledricitf,  Niiuol  PluMJ'^.>, 

mifcellaniei,  died  April  17. 
Or.  Adam  Smith,  Scotlandi  Moral  Scnumeni,  Inquiry  mlo  ilic  Wealth  sX  N*- 

lionj,  died  April  17- 
John  Howard,  e^,  Middlefei,  Account  of  Prironi  and  Liiirftim,  fcc 
BcT.  Thomai  Wartoa,  8.D.  poet-laureil;  Hiftory  o(  Ei>g,.l1i  Poeir;',  Pacing 

died  April  II. 

1791  Kev.  Di.  Kichard  Price,  Clamot^anlhire ;  on  Morali,  Protiricnce.  Ciril  IJ^erri. 

ADDuitics,  Revcrlionary  Piymtnti,  Sermons,  &c.  died  Feb-  rq.  irrd  c5 
Dr.Thoma«BIicklock,  Arrandalei  Poemi,  CofifoUtiou  frJoiNnnfal  md  Re. 

vtakd  fteligion,  died  Julv,  *gcd  70. 
1791  Sir  Jolhua  Reynoldi,  DeTonfhitr;  Prcfirfcnt  of  die  Royal  Acaf^m^of  Pii"""'! 

Difcourfes  00  Painlinildeliverrd  before  the  Academy,  dinlFth  1;,  irci  ci. 
*79J  Rey.  Dr.  William  Robnifon,  Principal   of  the   Univirfiiy  of  l^inVjr.b.  Jft 

HiAoriograpticT  \r>  hii  Majefty  fcir  StotUnd;   HiUory  ot  ScodaiM!.  «  me  K"='a 

of  Charles  V.  HiAory  of  A^+rica,  and  Hiltoricil  Diiqu.liwn  o>nttru.i^ 

India,  died  June  ii,  aged?!- 
1794  EdwardGifcbon,e(c|.  Surry  i  Hiftory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  i-f  ihc  Komu  £n- 

pire,  died  Jaouuy  16. 
179s  Sir  WiBiam  Jones,  one  of  the  Jud|es  of  India,  and  Prcfideniof  ik.AfiaiieS'^ 

(iety;  feveral  law trafii,  trsnrtation  of  Ifcuj,  and  o:  the  MwiUji,«">:a 

Afunan  pocmi,  artd  many  Taluable  paper*  in  the  Alijric  Kcuicn. 
179T  Edmund  Burke,  e(q.  Sublime  and  BeautrtuI,  TraQi  an  ilie  Fretitli  Rttduiiin- 
>79j  W.  McliBoth[  Tnullaiioa*  o(  PLny't  and  Ciccro't  Lciteri,  FituSninc  ■  Ut- 


